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Bankers—THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND. 


THE BANK OF SCOT],AND. 
THE BANK OF IREL D. s 
THE GUARANTY TRUST SOCIETY. 


EXTRACTS from the, 55th ANNUAL REPORT, 
31st Decembes, 1897. 


FUNDS - - - £51,823,593 An Increase of £3,933,138 

TOTAL INCOME - -~ -_ 11,312,833 - 891,474 

PREMIUM INCOME . 8,029,813 “ 172,222 

SURPLUS OVER LIABILITIES 7,291,210 a“: 1,185,766 

INTEREST RECEIPTS - - 2,158,262 ne 82,507 
e New Businegs Paid for, £27,879,048. 


SUMS ASSURED more than TREBLED BY BONUSES. 
23 Policies issued 55 years ago for £12,230 are now worth £38,697. 


INSURANCE. INVESTMENT. INCOME. 

The Companyetransacts Lif Insurance business of every desu2ziption upon the 
most favoulable terms. The following among other advantages can be provided for 
unde: Policics issued by this Company — 

An Income for your wife and family if you die. 

An Income for yourself if you live. 

For the future education and maintenance of your children. 

For your daughters’ marriage settlements. 

For your sons’ start in business or profession. 


Remission of Income Tax. 





Option gf extending Insurance, 
In case of inability to continue afte: ThideAnnual Payment 


—————— 





Full particulars and details of Actual Results will be furmished on apphcation at 
any of the Branch Othices, 01 at the Head Office for the United Kingdom— 


17 & 18, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.ch 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


The Best, Company is the Company that does the most G 
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Every pair will be the best of its kind, & the price conaistent with sound construction & good workmanship 


CALF LACE BOOTS, LEAJHER*LINED, 12/6, “15/6, 18/6, 21/-. 


* The above can be mage to order for 2 extra. 


Lasts made and kept for each customer free of charge. Patenteesof thPannus Corium Boots, 
which for persons suffering {10m Corns, Bunions, Gout, or other ten 
derness, offer the greatest amount of comfort, giM® immediate relics, 


and are the EASIEST BOOTS IN THE WORLD 


Agents for “h" Waterproof and “* Adapted” Boots, 
A Large Assorted Stock of Ladies and Childrens Goods kept 


Deections fur Sclf Veasurement —Stand on a sheet of paper, and 
with a pencil draw an outline of the foot, giving in inches the sizes 
ONG the stocking) at points marked A, B, C, D, In diagram or a boot 
or Shoe sent through the post will answer the purpose Mark position 
ofcorns (ifany). © 


HALL & SONS, Ltd., 


47, BISHOPSGATE ST.,E.C. (corner of St Helen s Place); 353, STRAND, W C. (next Ly ceum ) 
5, STOKE NEWINGTON ROAD, N. (opposite Shacklewell Lane) 


ENAMELED COPPER LETTERS 


heraldic Designs, and Crade Marks, 


FOR 


TRADESMEN’S WINDOWS, FACIAS, 
SIGNS, OR TABLETS. 


The Durability, Lilegance, and Striking Brilliancy of these have carned for them the reputation of 
bein,, the most cHective Medium for all hinds of indour or outdou: Advertisements 


SWINGING SIGNS IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Call and see Stock or send for Price Lists. 


THE IRON & COPPER ENAMELLING CO., 


Proprietors, the Garnier Enamelled Letter & Advertising Sign Co., Ltd 
61, FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, it. 


(Near the Farringdon Road, Station), 
Inventors and Manufacturers. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
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FARROW « JACKSON, 


LIMITED. 


By Appointment to H M the Queen and H Re the Prince of Wales 


MAKERS OF 


“IRON WINE BINS & CELLAR FITTINGS. 


Hlustrated Catalogues post free and Estimates and Plans furnished © 





Beer Engines ‘Shder Bins Bottling Machines # 


16, GREAT TOWER STREET, EC., & 8, HAYMAREET, S.W. 


Address for Telegrams ‘‘FARROW JACKSON, LONDON 


PASTE! PASTE!! PASTE!!! 


Bookbinders, Stationers, Paper Bag Makers, Fancy Trades, etc., will find great 
economy in using our 


PRESERVED WHEAT FLOUR PASTE. 
A great many of the principal firms m London and the Provinces have adopted 1t 


Also "“GLUINE,” a preparation tor Labelling Tin, and a 
Gum substitute for Envelope Makers, etc, 


Samples and Prices free. ‘ 
Wanufactured ty 


The BRITISH PASTE COMPANY, % ¥ =Dwagbs & G REYNOLDS, 


Steam Works—SWAN YARD, HICHBURY. Postal Address—25!, UPPER STREET, N. 


Count MATTEI’S 
REMEDIES. 


Effgxtive. Cheap. Adapted to all,.Climates. 
, TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES OF SOCIETY. 
Pamphlet and Information FREE. 


90-91, Queen Street, LONDON, & 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY THE 
“REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” 


THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE ON THE EVE OF 
THE PARLIAMENT OF PEACE ByW T Sirap 


Pait Il, Towuds the Fedeition of Man, Put II The North Western State es 


Part III , Russia Kevisited Part IN Constantifiople , Part \ The South-Esastein 
States @%t VI, From the Former Crpital of 1 wope 

With numerous Maps aid Ilustiation@ bemg the ‘REVIT W OF REVIT WS 
ANNUAL for 1899 = Phice Is me 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY NEW TESTAMENT. A 


Translation into Modern FE nglish from the Original Greek (Westcott and Hots Text) 
In Two Parts Part I Histoncral Books Limp cloth, 254 pp , Ince 1 60 


GLADSTONE IN CONTEMPORARYCARI- ‘THE ANNUAL INDEX to PERIODICALS 


CATURE BcinzaCollection ol 200 Caitoons (Covering the year 1897) 10s post frec 
1eproduced in miniiture illustrating the REVIOUS VOLL MIS —Vol I, covering 
carcer of Mr Glidstone trom 186 to 1898, 1850 Vol II covering 1891 Vol III , cover 


selected from the pictorial satirical journals in, 1892 Vol IV covcring 1893 Vol V cover 
of ali nations, and arranged in chronolog1 ing 15)4, all at 5s per volume, o1 5s 6¢ post 
cal order with an elucidatory lhistorical free 
nairative By W IT Steap 1s Vol VI covering 1895 Vol VII, covesing 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE 1°96 Yo! VIIL, covering 1817 ros cach, post 
GLADSTONE A CHARACTER SKETCH  !'ce 


By \ T Strip __ Illustrated with man) WORSERY RHYMES with Pictures to 


interesting and qharacteiistic Portraits of 
the Greit Statesman and his Family, and sant Sti Sy MBE COU ORU: 
wires ct ew dey. Boxy 7: eaitnin all the best Nursery Rhyr’ es in the 
THE CENTENARY OF 1798 and its Bear- Fnglish language With Original INustt ations 
ing on the Practical Politics of To Day by Miss Brar cry and Mi Brivsiiy Lr Fant 
6d Mllustiated Piinted on caitridge pape: with wide margin 
Ihe Fieemans Journal savs that the articles 


reprinted in this little volume have been de THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS In IIali- 


scribed with much truth as ‘ one of the greatest yearly Volumes from January 189t to 1895 
blows struch for the Home Rule cause in Eng The NEW VOLUME (July to Decembe: 
Jand for years past 16)5) 58 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN Studies of The books ate hard meh bound, and form 
the Sovereign and the Reign By W I in themselves a complete |ibiary of current 
Strap With 2 Splendid Collotype Por thought, and the most complete history of con 
trait of the Quecn for a Frontispiece temporary politics published 


Crown 4to 176 pp cloth gilt, handsomely ‘+SATAN’S INVISIBLE WORLD’ A 
bound and copiously illustrated 3s €d Study of Despairing Democracy as it 1s to 


post free be seenin NEW YORK £O-DA\ Bound 
NOTABLES OF BRITAIN An Album of | inred cloth >» post free 
Portraits and Autographs of the most km The volume 1s beautifully Ulustrated with 


nent rag ieee of het Majesty in the Sixtieth | full page pictures of the City of New York and 
vear of her Reign Crown gto, 212 pp, with penandink portraits of the leading 
handsomely bound in ornamental buckram, citizens, by the distinguished artist, M 
and printed on ait paper 5, post free GRIBAYI DOFF 


PUBI ISHED BY THE “REVIEW O]1 REVIEWS OFFICE, IONDON 


THE “REVIEW OF REVIEWS.” Ecited by W. T STEAD 
Is an Ilustiated Magizinevor the English speaking World Prec 6¢ Monthly 


. the ‘‘Rrvirw oF Rrviews 1s profusely ilustiated with Portraits, Cartoons, and other Illus- 
ffations Its contents include ‘“ [he Progress of the World, ‘The Character Sketch of the 
Month “The History of the Month in Carcature, ‘The lopic of the Month, “ The Book of 
the Month, ‘‘ The Leading Articles in the Magazines (summarised),’ ‘‘ The Reviéws yeucd, 
‘Notable Publicatiorts of the Month,” and an index of the most Important Articles in 1 


ug 
Periodicals of the World In fact, the Lord Chief Justice has described it as “A Literary Liebig s 


t xtract P 


(ie “ REVIEW OF REVIEWS ’ will be posted to any part of the world for 12 months for 8s 6d 
Cheques or Postal Orders for this amount should be sent to 


gr, “ REVIEW OF REVIEWS” Office, Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, London, WC. 
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ge 
“IT WOULD BE DIFFICULT TO OVERESTIMATE', 

the enormous benefits which have been derived by the 
English reading public from so universally valuable a work 
as CASSELL’S POPULAR EDUCATOR. Over a million 
complete copies of the work are already in circulation, 
exercising their educative influence in as many homes. 
And now Messrs. CASSELL are CONFERRING FURZTHER 
FAVOURS upon the publié by re-isfuing the publication 
in TlArtytwo Sixpenny WEEKLY PARTS. A SOUND 
COMMERCIAL EDUCATION was newer more urgently 
needed than at the present,time, and if our youth are to 
compete successfully with, the youth of foreign nations 
they must continue and perfect their education long AFTER 
LEAVING SCHOOL GASSELL’S POPULAR EDUCA. 
TOR offers them the best and most easily available means 
of equipping themselves for the BATTLE OF FOREIGN 
COMPETITION.” —Darhi Afu/, Nov. t1tH. 1898. 


A Cheap Issue of 
SS 


Gassell’s Popular Exucator 


JS NOW BEING PUBLISHED IN 


Weekly Parts, Price 6d., 


AND ALSO IN 


8 Volumes, 


The price of whigh can be obtained of any Bookseller. . 








The Daily Telegraph says: ‘‘ This, the latest triumph of cheg 
excellence in literature, may fairly lay claim to the character 
ai.smbpleteness in the practical elucidatiom of the whole. , 
range of elementary and advanced education.” iia 


CASSELL & CO., Ltd., London, Paris, New York, & Me 
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OPTICAL SPECIALITIES. 


BROWN’S CELEBRATED “ SCORER” 
FIELD GLASS has acquired a world-wide reputa- 
tion through sheer merit. None genuine without ‘‘ Brown, 
Glasgow ” on eye-pieces and scorer on top bar. Price. - 
post free in U. K., 85/-. Foueign postage, 2/6 extra: 

BROWN’S NEW CONIQUE FIELD GLASS. 

re as 4,45, 8, and 11 times respectively. Prices, 25/-. 

35/-, 50 -, and 60/-. Once focussed always in focus 

BROWN’S POCKET ANEROID, 21/-. “Forecasts 
weather and measures heights. 

BROWN’S POCKET TELESCOPE. Non-detach- 
able Cap. ¥6. 

BROWN’S 3,IN. BRASS BODY TELESCOPE. 
£5 10s. Shows time on Church Clock 10 miles dis- 
——— , tant,{6-in. letters 4 miles distant. 

KODAK and see best forms of HAND CAMERAS fiom 21/-. 

OPTICAT, LANTERNS fiom 25/-. The newest LECTURER’S LAN- 

TERN, £4 10s., 1s. without exception, the best possible value for all-round 
purposes. 


JAMES BROWN, 
76, St. Vincent Street + - GLASGOW. 


HAZELL, WATSON, & VINEY 


LIMITED, 


Advertising Agents & Contractors, 


I, Creed Lane, Ludgate Hill, London €E.c, 
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Schemes of Advertising suggested. Advertisements written and 
designed. 


Illustrated Brochures for Advertising Purposes a Speciality. 


Newspapers, Magazines, and Annuals worked on Commission” 
or Farmed. 


Special Attention given to Prospectus Advertising. 
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TEMPERANCE 


PERMANENT apes SOCIETY. 


i(Founded 1854. Incorporated 18765.) 


as Since its est&blish- 
on io ' J, - 
, oO ment in 1854, it has 


continuously main- 
tained its hold on 


oe yt PRANTL, : 
This Society iba act » . popular favour, and 


~ 1 oe ia 





offers E i "TaOe i ME) has advanced upon 
PE mtg towegaien MHI §=©~Freehold and Lease- 
Advantages 13 a hold Property more 
unsurpassed /¥¥_ Seasmat, Ge ifomee| than 
by any gee et £6,700,000. 
Building a ae Upwards of 
Society en | =i)  .£1,000,000 
= ‘vtrewermiied meee! §6at present secured 
See - — upon 
London. — |i geese Tey Mortgage. 
a. aa ce Reserve Fund 
w Wey : exceeds 
ee: " £65,000. 
eral ep raa DRE eye 


BORROWING DEPARTMENT. 
Monthly Repayments for each £100 advanced— 
8 Years. 70 Years. 12 Years. 74 Years. 15 Years. 


£160, £11 & £0 18 11 | £0 16 11 | £0 16 1 


The Law Charges are upon a very moderate scale. Mortgages are carried out with the 
utmost promptitude. The facilities for redemption are excephonally favourable. 


wNVESTMENT DEPARTMENT. 


Deposits.—Interest on Deposits, 3 per cent. per annurft. 
EDWARD WOOD, Secretary. 


Offices: 4, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.G, 
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DR. J. COLLIS 
| 
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R J COLLIS BROWNE,S CHLOKODYNE — 
Di F C BROWNE (late Army Medical 
Staff) DISCOVERED a REMEDY to denote 
which he coined the word CHLOROD\ NE 
Dr Browne 1s the SOLE INVENTOR and, as 
the composition of Chlorodyne cannot possibly 
be discovered by Analysis (organic substances 
defying elimination) and since the formula has 
never been published, it 1s evident that any 
statement to the effect that a compound 1s 
identical with Dr Brownes Chlorodyne must 
be false 
his Caution 18 necessary, aS many persons 
deceive purchasers by false representations 


J COLLIS BROWNE S CHLORODYNE — 

Vice Chancellor Sir W PAGE WOOD 
stated publicly in §ourt that Dr COLLIS 
BROWNE was UNDOUBTEDLY the IN 
VENTOR of CHLORODYNE, that the whole 
story of the defendant Ik reeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been 
sworn to —>see The Times, July 1,th 1864 


FOUNDRY ESTABLISHED 3} 








BROWNE’S 


? GHLORODYNE 


. _I§ THE GREAT SPECIFIC FOR 
> CHOLERA, DIARRHEA DYSENTERY 


> GENERAL BOARD of HFALTH, 


das a CHARM, one dose generally suffi- 
cient 

Dr GIBBON, Army Medical Staff Calcutta, 
states ‘'2 DOSES COMPLETELY CURED 
ML of DIARRH@A 


@ 

R J COLLIS BROWNES CHLORODYNE 
isthe TRUF PALLIATINC in 
NECEALGIA GOUT, CANCER, TOOTH 
ACHE, RHEUMATISM 


R J COLLIS BROWNES CHLORODYNE 
1s a liquid medicine which assuages PAIN 

of EVERY KIND, affords a calm, refreshing 
sleep WITHOUT HEADACHE, and INVIGO 
RATES the neivuus system whcn exhausted 


D J OOLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
ce cuts short all attacks of 
Fier , SPASMS COLIO, PALPITATION, 

HYSTERIA 


[SPOETANT CAUTION — lhe IMMENSF 
SALE of this REMEDY has given rise to 
many UNSCRUPULOUS IMITATIONS Be 
careful to observe Trade Mark 
Of @ll Chemists ls 1'd, 2s 9d, pa 4s 6d 


———— 


SoLF MANUFACTURER 
J T DAVENPORT 33 Great Russell St, WC 


CENTURIES 


MEARS & STAINBANK, 
267, Whitechapel Road, London, E. 


CHURCH 


SUPPLIED AND 





BELLS 


PITTED COMPLETE. 


Belfries Inspected preparatory to submitting Estimates 
for restoring Old Bells, Fittings, or Frames*™== 


on ee ee ne ee 6 


‘BELLS AND GONGS OF ALL SIZES FOR CHAPELS, 
i SCHOOLS, Ete. 


London, REPORT that it ACTS’ 


: Advertisements 


COUGHS. 
AMERICAN CHERRY PECTORAL, ©... ccc: 1. 


fluenza, Hoarseness, Bronchitis, Incipient Consumption, and affording the greatest relief 
in advanced st iges of the Disease In Bottles at 1s 13d, 25,9¢@,45 6¢,and 11s Also 
CHERRY PECTORAL LOZENGES, for Coughs, etc, 1s 13d and 2s gd, free by post 


PLATE CLEANING. 
ALBATUM, OR WHITE ROUGE Is the best article knotn for 


(REUISTERED AS A TRADE MARK) Cleamng Gold, Silver, or Plated 
Goods, giving a bniliant and 


lasting polish, and fiee from mercury In Boxes, Is and 2s each free by post for 12 or 
24stamps Also in Tins, 6s 





BRABLEY & BOURDAS, 48, Belgrave Road, and 6, Pont Street, Belgrave Square, London, S.W., 


and mm be had ofall Chemists Telegraphic Addiess—"“ BourDas LONDON 





WRITE TO— pA f 


oS Pe 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE. 


East Harding Street, London, E.C., 


ACTSSEPARLIAMENT. 
BLUE BOOKS, 


OR ANY 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Monthly List of Official Publications or Parliamentary Papers on application. 
Lists of any Series sent post free on receipt of Address. 





ALSO AGENTS FOR THE NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


A 
‘IT have taken HAZELL’S ANNUAL since its first issue, 
and can truly say that I find it of the greatest possible, 


service.’’ Ree 
LORD ROSEBER* 
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Midland Railway Hotels. 


The MIDLAND GRAND is the finest and 
largest Hotel in LONDON, It is within a shilling 
cab fare of nearly all Theatres and West End and 
Business centres. Close to King’s Cross Metro-_, 
politan Station. “Buses to all parts every minut¢. 

The MIDLAND GRAND is away from 
the river fogs, having a large free area all round It, ° 
and being well warmed and ventilated 1s a desirable 
esidence for ladies and families coming to town 
for either a long or short visit. ‘* 


New Restaurant for choice Cook 
ing @ /a carte and pria fixe on the first 
efloor, en suite with newly decorated 
Writing, Drawing, and Reading 
Rooms, ete. 





* SER ag ‘cine Mim, SPLENDID PASSENGER LIFTS 
| ellis tee ee | © ELECTRIC LIGHT EVERYWHERE. 
: ve LUE ey REFINEMENT AND COMFORT 
Si Bedrooms, for One person, from 4s, ; for Two persons, 
from 6s. 6d, 


(No charge for Attendance and Light ) 
Table d’ Hote Breakfast, served from 8to 10.30a.m., 3s. 





le Liat ATA 1») 9, Luncheon ,,  ,, 1 to 2,80 p.m, 3s. 
ria fet ; ‘i .. Dinner a », 6.80to 8p.m., 5s 
MIDLAND GRAND HOTEL, Home Dinner, served at 6 p.m., 8s. él. 
St, Pancras Station, London, N.V’, Open {0 Visitors not staying in the Hotel. 


The Venetian Rooms are now available for Wedding Breakfasts, Public and Private and Masonic Dinners, 
Homes, Receptions, etc. 


_— ee — = 


ADELPHI, LIVERPOOL. MIDLAND, BRADFORD. 


h. 
(The Hotel de Luae of the North.) (A Model Hotel.) 


TELEPHONES IN EVERY ROOM. ELECTRIC LIGHT EVERYWHERE. 
Louis XV. Restaurant for High-Classe 





French Cooking. PASSENGER LIFT. 
SEFTON POPULAR RESTAURANT. RESTAURANT. CAFE. 
Herr Warm's Blue Viennese Band. Other Hotels under same Management : 


New Concert Dinner, 4 -,6.15to8 15 nee SEEaS 
9 e 


Popular Luncheon, 2/-, 12 to 3 MIDLAND, MORECAMBE. 
HEYSHAM TOWER, NEAR MORECAMBE. 


(A High-class and Economical Residential Hotel). 
Electric Light. Billiards. Tennis. Golf, 


The Grounds (14 acres) command splendid views of the Lake Mountains and surrounding country. 
Commodious Stabling. A Pnvate L€ndau or 'Bus will meet the various trains when required. 


» Terms for Board, Apartments, and Attendance :— 
Summer .. .. .. From 8 guineas to 4) guineas per week. 
Winter ene [ eon 99 24 39 99 3} — 


Charges for At€endance and Lights have been entirely abolished at all above Hotels. 
Telegraphic Address to each of above Hotels, ‘* MIDOTEL.” e 


*hief Office :— WM, TOWLE, Manager 


WIDLAND GRAND HOTEL, j 
e LONDON, N.W, Midland Railway Hotels, etc, 


FOURTEENTH YEAR OF ISSUR. ' 


HAZELLS ANNUAL 


For 1899: ; 


A CYCLOPADIC RECORD OF MEN AND 
TOPICS OF THE DAY, 


REVISED TO NOVEMBER 22nd, 1898. . 


Salar Janq Library 
WESTERN 
SLCTION, 


EDITED BY 





HAZELL, WATSON, & VINEY, Lp. 1, CREED Lang, LupGate Hut, 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 27, PAILRNOSTER Row. 
1899. 
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Favourably Reviewed by over 100 influential Newspapers. 


"HOW TO SELECT A LIFE OFFICE.’ 


By G. M. DENT, FSS. 


a 
e 


e 
‘‘ Thog: who are seeking an Office for the purpose of assurance will do well to peruse 
this ‘dfalogue ’ before decidgng upon any perticular Company ”"—Budhonist 
“The statistics as to Endowment Assurance policies as investments gre highly 


interesting and convincing. —Citzex 

“ To those who contersplate taking out life policies, the expenditure of a shilling on 
this pamphlet may be recommended as about the wisest step they could take Evcry 
one should read it ’’—Fazrplay 

“There 1s no doubt Mr Dent has expended a vast amount of research on his 
pamphlet, and the elaborate tables which he publishes are distinctly valuable ’— 
Financial Times. 

‘A valuable pamphlet "—Morning Post. 

“An instructive pamphlet Insurers in search of hnowledge might advantageously 
expend a shilling on this book ”—S/afist. 


Price Is. By post, 1s. 1d. (under four ounces), 


e 
JOHN HEYWOOD, Deansgate, Mancheste ; and Railway Bookstalls 


CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT 


AND OFFICES COMPANY, LTD. 





DIRECTORS. 

( cae tanw—SIR WIT LIAM H MARLINC Burt Stanley I] arl Stpo | 
bie Awurman—ROBLhKT C FONSONBY Es] 1 Clements Inn Strifld W ¢ 
} DMUND BRODERIP Esq JP Cossington Maner, nei Bridgw iter 
W JAMES COUSINS Lsq Norminhurst Moor Aller cn, near I ecds 
LDWAE])1 I11TI E Lsq_ Pitchcombe House, near Stroud 
COLONI LW B MARIING Clanna near I ydney 
H HAMIJ TON MIJ LS Ls} Sudgrove near Cirencester 
Wana, er aid Secretary—L VINCENI EVANS 


SAFES and STRONG ROOMS for the Deposit of DEEDS, BONDS, PLATE, 
and Valuables of every description, from £1 ls. 
Rooms for Consultations, Writing-Rooms, and Telephone-Rooms, etc, Free of Charge 
Plate Chests, Jewel Cases, &c , received under Seal for safe custody at moderate rents 


WEDDING PRESENTS GUARDED BY OFFICIAL ATTENDANTS AND CONVEYLD 
FOR SAFE KEEPING 10 THE COMPANY 5 SIFRONGHOI DS 


,ROOMS for ARBITRATIONS, MEETINGS of SHAREHOLDERS, CREDITORS and 
COMPANIES’ MEETINGS, from os 6d 


Registration of Keys, with Accident Insurance Policy for 
£100, on payment of is. 
‘Offices, Flats, and Chambers to Let, Close to Law Courts, Rat and 
Public Record Offices. Moderate Rents. 
“SS OSIT BANK. . 


received on Deposit in or small sums, re ble at e : 
Mey Pe Copon interest allowed at ES 180 Der See Ber ates Tas notice 


sarticuldps can be obtained from the Manager and Secretary of the Company, 63 64, Chaycery Lane London 








PREFACE. 


‘*/\NE of the chief aims of the ANNU cannot be better described than 
in that phrase which flowed so smoothly from now vice rega) lips— 
‘ an intellizent anticipation of events even before they occur’ No mia, of 
Course, can see a whole year, or, in thse times, a ifonth ahead , but it 1s 
1easonable to suppose that thc maps of China, the Nile Valley, West Africa 
and the Transvaal, together with the articles on those regions, and the record 
of the events thit have transpired therein during 1696, will be of service 
during 1899 At the very moment of going to press, too, attention 1s bemg 
drawn to the proposed cnlargement or the powers of the London Vestries 
A full account of the movcment up to date will be found unde: the heading 
London Local Government The articles on London’s Water Supply and 
the thorny question of Old Age Pensions are othe: illustrations of the effoits 
made to anticipate the course of events durin, the next \ear 
Jurning to another, and not less important, function of the ANNUI 
attention may be drawn to the extraordinarily larye amount of space that has 
hid to be devoted to chionicling the events of the vear in, ¢ v» China, where 
coins of vantage and 1ailwav cSncessions have becn sciambled for by the 
Powers, Cretc, whence the Sultan has at last been dinen, ba, and 
baggage , Cub now fieed fiom Spanish 1ule, but with its future uncertain 
the Phihppines, bought, hke Hawau, undc: the Stars and Stripes, E,vpt 
whose authonty, strengthened by that of Great Britain, has been re 
ustablished over her Soud inese provinces by the overthrow of the Khalita 
and E1rance, where the Dreyfus afta has overshadowed all else, not even 
cvcepting the dispute with Gieat Biitaim as to | ashoda and the Nile Valley 
loreign affairs have certainly provided the dominant interest of 1899, but 
thcie has been much to recoid iso in home aftans—the yicissitudes of the 
Vaccination question, the details of the I1ish Local Government Act, the 
agitation as to Church affairs, and the popular movement against Ritualism 
which accompanied and followed the discussion on the Benetces Act, and 
the end of which apparently 1s not vet, and the reports of the Parliamentary 
Committces on Money Icnding, Petroleum, and Telephones All these will 
be found to be fully dealt with unde: their proper headings 
One o1 two changes in the anangement of the book have been made. 
Many important articles relating to London have been grouped together, 
and the various scattered articles on Local Government have been replaced 
by a ney and comprehensive article on the subject, which should be of great 
vale those who are not closely acquainted with the somewhat intricate 
details ofgour local government system 
* WILLIAM PALMER, ?*. 


1, CREED Lang, Lupcate Hitt, EC., 
Név sand, 1898 
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Tue GENERAL ACCIDENT 


Assurance Corporation, 





LIMITED. [EsTAB. 1885. 
Chief Offices: 42 to 44, TAY STREET, PERTH. —_ 
London Offices: 115 & 117, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
ef 27, REGENT §TREET, PICCADILLY CIRCUS. 
Authorised Capital a. & & & -& £250,000 
Subscribed . : £200,000 
Gross Assets as Security for Policy Holders, over £240,000 


SSS a 

Whole Life and Wide World Railway and Tramcar Policy. A single Premium of £20 
assures, in case of Death, £5,000, and £500 per annum in the case of 
Permanent Incapacity and £10 per week in the case of Tempoiary Incapacity. 


Workmen’s Compensation Insurance, Fidelity Guarantees, 


Burglary Insurance, SicKness and Accident Insurance 
also transacted. 


Fe LIBERAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 
Full particulars on application to above Offices. 


F. NORIE-MiLLER, General Manager. 





New Catalogue (96 pages) Free. 


BAILEY'’S ELASTIC STOCKINGS, 


A badly-fitting Stocking, 01 onc made of unsuitable matenal 15 not only no guod, 
itis positively harmful. ** Vaarin,” all about Elastic Stochinys, how tv weal, 
clean and repair them, post free, two stamps, 


BAILEY’S PATENT “VERILITE” BELTS 
Made of Light Network Material, Suitable for Initia. 
The greatest improvement ever effected. 
**Cannot shift or ruck up.”—Lancet. 

Addiess : The SUPERINTENDEN1, Ladies’ Department. 
NEW PATTERN & OTHER EAR TRUMPETS 
FOR THE DEAF. 

RAILWAY CONVENIENCES, Male and Female. 
3AILEY’S BATH TRUSSES (\Washabl). 
Single 10 6 each. 
3AILEY’S “VERILITE” ° 
TRUSS —The lightest, easiest, 
and most effective, pertect free- 
dom, no straps, cool, and does 

a bind the body ; a noe be ‘ : _ 

only 3 ounces. Single 18/o. a 

For Measurement—Circumfercnec of : ERILITt 
Pelvis, state right, left, or double. 


Raaenn AIR & WATER BEDS, 
H. BAILEY & SON, 38, Oxford Street, London, W. 
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eee a ee oe 
JANUARY. | MARCH. 
— 
§ | 1st Sunday after Christmas, Ciucum. | 1 | W | St. David. Brewster Sess begin. 
M | Bank Hol. Scot., Hol. Stock Exch 2; Th 
qu (Quarter Sess Week. | Hi 4 Sun R. 62 43™, 8. 55 41™, 
227 a.m. 
Th} Dividends dueat Bank. Last Quarter 
F | tprphany. Twelfth Day. §| S$ | 3rd Sunday in Lent. Last Quarter 
S | Sunr gh ym s. 4h 6m | : ci Ce ee 
. : , Ss. E : mf 
8 | Ist Sunday after Epiphany. ® 8 | Ww 
M | Fire Insurances expire. 9 Th) Sunr. 6° 307, s 5h sim ® 
Tu | Cambridge Lent Term begins. 4? | F 8 
W | Hilary Law Sittings bern. 1, S ! New Mo8n 7h 53™pm. 
brs Py [New Moon ro" so™ p m. 12 | sg | 4th Sunday In Lent 
S | Oxford Lent Term begins, _ ts : 
§ | 2nd Sunday after Epiphany. 15 | W 
M 18 wi Sun R. 6% 14™, 5 6P 3™, 
i First Q a | x St. Patrick. 
irst Quarter 4" 36™ p m ‘ [3h 24™ a.m. 
ae Sun R 7" 58™, 8. 4h 24™. 19 | $ 6&th Sunday in Lent First Quarter 
Ss a as Spring commences 8+ p.m. 
e 2 u 
8 | 3rd Sunday after Epiphany 22 W 
a 23 | i Sun R 55 ee te ‘ F 
u 24 'Oxford Lent Term ends, 
ad penver ion of St. Paul 25 | S Annun V. Mary Lady Day. Q Day. 
‘ull Moon 7° 34™ p m 26 § Palm Sunda 
y 
E Sun R. 75 48™, s. gh 38™ 27 M Cambridge rent Tone ends. i 
. 28 Tu TFu oon oP 19" a.ne® 
S | Septuagesima Sunday. 29 W Hilary Law Sitting end. 
M 80 Th Maundy Thursday é 
Tu » 31 F Good Friday. Fox Hunting ends. 
o- ea ase tS ee ee = eee eras 
FEBRUARY. APRIL. 
WwW Bila ane one ee ends. 1{| S | Easter Lven. 
oe Hao Qu areca ai ae c. Or. D. 2/8 | Easter Day. (Last Q. 1r4 56™a m, 
S | Sun R. 9" 967) g. 4b eg 3 | M | Easter Monday Bk. Hol., Q.Sess. Wk. 
Suber Meee ee Be ie 4 | Tu | Easter Tuesday 
§ | Sexagesima Sukday. 6 | W} Dividends due at Bank. Oxford 
7 6 | Th - : [Easter Term begins. 
u 7) F aR. 5" 24™, 5 65 go™, 
A eat gerd Day. 8| S | Fire Insurances expire. 
“un R, 7° 287, s, 59 13, 9! § | 1st Sunda F 2 
yafter faster. Low Sunday, 
Se ees ee 10 | M | New Moon 6% laa ? 
ll |} Tu ster Law Sittings begin. 
8 | Quinquagesima Sunday. 18) W 
M 13 | Th} Sen rR shir", s. 64 50™, 
Tu} St. Valentine. Shrove Tuesday. “4/)F 
ad ee Wednesday. 4 16; S 
1 | 29168 Re 7” 15M, Se 5) 14" 16 | § | 2nd Sunday after Easter. 
en HES ec ee woe 
u rl er ler : 
§ | 7st Sunday fn Lent. Ember Week. 19|} W 
7 e _ aR Sin R. 45 56™, 5, 7h a7, 
u 
a aber Day. : 2) S . 
“an R. 7% 1™, Ss. 5° 27™, = 
F | St. Matthi as’ Apostle. Ember Day. - § 3rd Sunday after Easter St. George. 
Pe m 
Ss Ember Day - Full Moon 2° 16™ p.m. | 85 | Tu| St. Mark, Evangelist. Full Moon 
£ Sunday In Lent. 26) W ‘ ® = [zh 22™ p.m. 
}) 87 | Th] Sun rR. 42 427, s, 7b rg, 
Tu Sun R. 6h go™, s, sh 36m, a8 | F 
| 29/ S 
} 80 8 | 4th Sunday after Easter. 
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MAY. | 

M | Hol, Stock Exch., Bank Hol. Scotland, || 1 
Tu | Last Quarter 5h 47™ p.m. | 9 
W | g 
Th 1 4 
F | g 
S | Sun x. 4% 25™, s. 75 28", lg 
§ | Rogation Sunday. 7 
M | Rogation Day. 8 
ay Rogation Day. Half-Quarter Day. 9 

¥ | Rogation Day. [New M. 5h 39™ p.m. || 39 
Th} Ascension Day. ~~ | 1 
F | Moham. Year 1317 commences. 18 
S | Sun r. 4h 13, S. 75 39™, Bt 
S | Sunday after Ascension. 14 
M | Whitsun day. Scotch Quarter Day. 1 15 


u 

W | Sun rR. 45 8™, s, 74 35, Oxford Easter ed 
(Termends. First Quar, 55 13™ p.m. | 18 

F | Easter Law Sittings end. 19 








S | Oxford Trinity Term begins. 20 
8 | Whit Sunday. Ember Week. iH 
M | Whit Monday. Bank Holiday. 
Tu} Whit Tuesday. 23 
W | Ember Day, 4 
Th| Full Moon sh 49™ a.m. | 95 
F | Ember Day. 26 
S | Ember Day. an 
8 | Trinity Sunday. | 2% 
M | Sun R. 3% 53%, s, 8h 1™, 29 
Tu| Trinity Law Sittings begin, | 30 
W | Last Quarter ro” 55” p.m. | gy 
JUNE. 
| 

Th| Corpus Christi. 1 
F | Sun r, 35 50™, s, 82 5™, 2 
5 8 
. ist Sunday after Trinity. : 
Tu 6 
Wi Sum rR. 3% 47™, S. 85 10™, 7 
Th} New Moon 6h 21™ a.m. 8 
F 9 
: : i 
8 | 2nd Sunday after Trinity. 

M [St. Barnabas, Ap. - 
Tu 18 
Ww 14 
Th| Sux r. 3h 44™, s. 8h 16™, | 15 
F | First Quarter 9h 47” a.m. 16 
S 17 
8 | Srd Sunday after Trinity. 7 

Sun R, 34 44™, S. 85 18, 

Tu | Accession of Queen Victoria, 1837. 20 
W | Procl. Queen Victoria, | 21 
Th 23 
F | Full M. 25 20 p.m. (Quar. Day. | 38 
S | Mids. Day. - Camb. East. Term ends. | ris 

B | 4th Sunday after Trinity. 

M | Quartd: Sessions Week, %6 
Tu Sun Re 3h 46", s. 8h r9™. 37 
W | Coronation Queen Victoria, 1838. 28 
Th | St. Peter, Apostle. 29 
F { Last Quarter 4° 45™ a.m. _ 


| Ce osdsdzea ostisdze oadstza batgdee un 


Hodge umdeze omdeiza umdidtiea ones | 


JULY. 


ee eee 


5th Sunday after Trinity. 

Decl. of American Independence. 
Dividends due at Bank, 

Sun rR. 3h 537, s, 8h 16™, Fire In- 


New M. 8"31'" p.m. [surances expire. 
Oxford Trin. Term ends, 


6th Sunday after Trinity. 


Sun x. 4% 0, 5, 8hii™, 


St. Swithun. First Qtr. 11h 59!" p.m. 
7th Sunday after Trinity. 


Sun R. 45 8™, s, Bh gm, 


Full Moon gh 42™ p.m. 
8th Sunday after Trinity. 


St. James, Apostle. 
Sun rR. 4° 18", Ss. 7 55™, 


Last Quarter o! 437 p.m. 
9th Sunday after Trinity. 





aS ee a 


AUGUST. 


Lammas Day. Scottish Quar. Day. 


Sun R, 4% 28™, s. 75 44™, 


10th Sunday after Trinity. New Moon 
Bank Holiday. f1r® 48™ a.m. 


Sun R, 4" 37, S. 7" 33™, 
Half-Quarter Day. [Shooting begins. 
frinity Law Sittings end, Grouse 


11th Sunday after Trinity. 
First Quarte: 112 54" a.m. 


Sun R 45 59™, Ss, 72 18™, 


12th Sunday after Trintty. 

glack Game Shooting begins. Full 
(Moon 4h 45™ a.m. 

Sun R. 42 59™, s. 72 6™. 

St. Bartholomew, Apostle. 


13th Sunday after Trinity. Qtr. 
[rth SP pam. 


Sun R. 5h 12™, 8. 68 48™, 
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SEPTEMBER. ] 
Partridge Shooting begins. : 
14th Sunday after Trinity. ; 
Jewish Year 5660 commences. New|] 5 

Moon 3" 33™ a.m. {| 6 
Sun R. 5% 23™, s. 62 33™, | 7 
e 8 
9 
75th Sunday after Trinity. + 
Birst Quarter 95 49™ p.m. 1 
Sun R. 55 34™, S. 6% 17™, 14 
15 
16 
16th Sun. after Trinity. Ember Week. | oH 
Full Moon 0° 31™ p.m, : 19 
Ember Day. |} $0 
St. Matthew, Apostle. e {| & 
Ember Day. |; 22 
Ember Day. Autumncom. 6am. |; 283 
17th Sunday after Trinity. | os 
Last Quarter 3h 3™ p.m. 26 
Sun R. 5% 55™, S. 55 47m, a 
St. Michael & All Angels. Mic. Day. 29 

(Quarte: Day. , 

) 

OCTOBER. | 
18th Sundag after Trinity. i} 1 
Pheasant Shtg. begins. Camb. Mich. ,| 2 
{Term begins. | 8 
New Moon 75 14™ p.m, 4 
Dividends Aue at Kank. 5 
Sun rR. 65 10%, s, 54 26™, ll 6 
| 7 
19th Sunday after Trinity. 
Oxford Michaelmas Term begins. | 10 
First Quarter 6" ro™ a.m, : i 
Sun rR. 6° 22™, s. 5% 11, 13 
Fire Insurances expire. 14 
20th Sunday after Trinity. 16 
Quarter Sessions Week. 16 
St. Luke, Evan. Full M. 10% 5" p.m, ie 
Sur R. 65 34™, s. 42 56™, 4 
. 21 
21st Sunday after Trinity. = 
Michaelmas Law Sittings begin. 24 
Sun R. 6" 43™, s. 45 46™. o5 

t Quarter 9® 40™ a.m. 36 
St. Simon and St. Jude, Apostles. Pu 
22nd Sunday after Trinity. 4 

$1 


— 
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NOVEMBER. 


All Saints’ Day. Hol. Stock Ex. Fo. 
{Hunting begins 

New Moon 1ch 27™ a.m, 

Sun R. 7" 0™, s, 45 277, 


28rd Sunday after Trinity. 
(Gunpowder Plot. 
Sun rR, 75 6™, s, 4b 22m, 


P. of Wales b., 1841. Ld. Mgyor’s D. 
First Quarter 15 35™ p.m 3 
Martirfinas. Sc. Qtr. Day. Hf.-QOtr. D 


24th Sunday after Trinity. 
e 
Sun R. 75 22™, 5 4h 8m, 


Full Moon roh 18™ a.m. 


25th Sunday after Trinity. 


A 


Sun R. 7" 33™, S. 42 o™, 


Last Quarter 6h 35" a.m. 
26th Sunday after Trinity. 


Sun R. 7" 43™, Ss. 34 54™, 
St. Andrew, Apostle. 


| eo eee 


DECEMBER. 





Ist Sunday in Advent. New Moon 
{oh 48™ a.m 


Sun rR. 75 54™, S. 32 50™, 
(First Quarter 9° 5™ p.n 
Black Game & Grouse Shooting ends 


2nd Sunday %n Advent. 


Sun rR. 85 1, 5, 35 4o™, 


[Full Moon 15 32™ a.m 
Srd Sunday in Advent. Ember Week 
Oxford Michaelmas Term ends. 
Cambridge Michaelmas Term ends. 


Ember Day. 
St. Thomas, Ap. Mich. Law Sit. enc 
Ffnber Day. Winter com. 1° a.m. 


Ember Day. 


4th Sunday in Advent. 
Christmas Day. 
S. Stephen, M. » 
St. John, Evangelist 
Innocents’ Day. 

Sun R, 85 9™, §, 35 56™, 


[3 


- h at a.m 
tr. Day. st Ot. 
ng'D. BE. Ba 


fst Sunday after Christmas 
b 


Advertisements. 
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LOOK TO THE DRAINS ! 


Warning to Intending House Purchasers 
% and Lessees. 


Before Purchasing or Renting a House have 
the Sanitary Arrangements thoroughly 
Examined by an Expert from 


THE SANITARY ENGINEERING CO. 


(CARTER BROTHERS), 
" 65, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER. 


Next the Meteorological Office.] [Zeta blished 6875. 


MonrTHLY Lists Established 1845. 


OF 


E : 
"Residences, Messrs. CRONK, 


Shootings, AUCTIONEERS, 


Farms, Land and Estate Agents, 


ete. 
To BE LET or SOLD IN THE FARM & TIMBER VALUERS 
HoME COUNTIES AND AND 


ELSEWHERE. 
Free on application, or by SURVEYORS. 


post for two stamps. 
PARTICULARS INSERTED FREE OF 
CHARCE. 
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FELLOWS OF SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTE, 


London Offices— « 


VALUATIONS = 12, PALL MALL, SW. 


FOR 
‘fortgage, Probate, Country Offices— 
'* CTHBR PURPO ES, SEVENOAKS, KENT. 


KEY TO CONTENTS, 


HAZELL’s ANNUAL, being compiled on the alphabetical system, is its own mdex. 


Afforestation. 


It has, however, been thought well to give here the following condensed 
summary of its contents. It will be understood that no pages are mentioned, 
because when an article is specified it is only necessary to turn to that page, 
on which it appears in its proper alphabetical place. This summary is a purely 
arbitrary and not an exhaustive one, but it may give some idea of the enormous 
variety of the subjects treated of in the ANNUAL, and enable the reader, when 
desirous of gaining information on some special point, to turn to othe. articles 
bearing upon it, The list of New A®ticles written epecially for the ’99 edition 
wil} be found on a subsequent page. 


— continued. 


cultare. A special article on this subject 


been prepared for the ’99 edition, em- ‘ 


bracing the following heads :— 


III. fue Scotcgz BANK CreEp1T System. 
IV. Paare AND JOINT-STOCK BANKS OF 
SSUE. 


V. REGISTRATION OF BANKING COMPANIES, 
. peas AND MANURES. : VI. NuMBER oF BANKS AND BRANCHES. 
A 7 epee D VII. THE Bank oF ENGLAND. 
» AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. VIII. Frxep Issues AND Nore CircuLaTION, 
IV. AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. IX. THe CLEARING-HOUSE SYSTEM. 
V. IMPROVEMENTS EFFECTED BY STATUTE | X. Discount MARKET 
Law. XI. CAPITAL AND RESERVE Funps. 
VI. VETERINARY SANITATION. | XII. InstiTuTeE oF BANKERS. 


VII. AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 
VIII, HoLpINGS AND ALLOTMENTS. 
IX. AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 
Sce also 
cultural Rates Act, '96, 
otments and Small Holdings Association. 
tua Society. 
eat. 


Arctic ghd Antarctic Exploration. 


Army, The British. This 1s dealt with under 
the tollowing heads .— 


I, ORGANISATION. 
II. MAINTENANCE. 
III, Errectives, EsTABLISHMENSS, 
DiIsTRiBUTION. 

IV. THe ARMY RESERVE. 

*V. MoBILisaTION aNnD Homrt DEFENCE. 

V1. TERMS OF ENLISTMENT AND SERVICE. 
VII, Tue Inpian Army. 
VIII. PRoGRESS AND EVEN!S, ’98, 


AND 






Hl. BANKERS’ LIEN. 


| Baronetcies conferred, ’98. 

| Behring Sea Question. 

| Bimetallism, 

Biography. Biographies of prominent Men 


and women, English, CqJonial, and Foreign, 
will be found under thé headings of their 
proper names; also biographies of the lead- 
ing sovereigns of the world—+.g., William I1., 
German roe sinha A biographical notice of 
every member of the Houses of Commons 
and Lords 1s given, and biographies of dis- 
tinguished men who are also M.P.s or Peers 
will be found under Commons or Peers as the 
case may be. : 

See New Biographies in list of New Articles. 


| Charitable Societies. An alpnabetical list of 


| 
¢ 


the principal charitable and philanthropic 
institutions having offices in London. 


olonies, British. See Britiah Empire, Colo- 


+] 
nies, Dependencies, and Protectorates for a 
ey ene tabular qanimiaey : Lr Conference, '97; 
Artillery Association, National, Colonial Office; Diplomatic for Munisterial 
Foreign Armies. Representatives ; and separate articles under 
Militia. their alphabetical headings as to :— 
National Rifle Association, Antigua. Dominica, 
Volunteers, Australia. | East Africa FProtec- 
War Office. Bahama Islands. torate. 
Yeomanry, Barbados. Falkland Islands. 
Art Basutoland. Fyi. 
+. "98 Bechuanaland Protec- Gambia. 
Miniature Painters Se ore 
: ' u , 
a pelery. Pen had British Central Africa Hong Kong. 
ational Gallery of Bri Proteotétate. | India. 
National Portrait Gall : : 
Ravel Asadensy ery. British Columbia. Jamaioa. 
Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours.  Briush Guiana | = abuan. 
phe Skt prea 5 ars SEM Hritish North Borneo. Leeward Islands, 
yee Society of Fain British South Africa Malta. 
allacg Collection, B i Mauritius. 
. A special article appears on this Canada. Natal (with Zululs 
subject, embracing the following heads :— Cape Colony. New Brunswick. 
I. THe UTILisaTIon oF DEPosits. Ceylon. 


ewfoundland. 
New South Wass 


e > 


KEY TO CONTENTS. 


Colonies—continued. 
New Zealand. pemal eee Protec- 
Niger Coast Proteoc- torate. : 
orate. phair erhr bea 2 
Nigeria (with Map). traits Settlements. 
Moeth-Wost Terri- Tasmania. ¢ 
tories. Trinidad. 
Nova Scotia. Uganda. 
Ontari | Victoria. 
Prince Edward Island. Wei-hai-wei. 
Quebec. ' Western Australia. 
Queengland West Indias. 
sla. Windward Islands. 
Sierra Leone. Zanzibar. 


Education—continued. 


City and Guilds of London Institute. 

Gresham ipa 

London School Board. 

National Society. 

National Union of Teachers. 

Preceptors, ya of. 

Soience and Art Department, 

Teachers’ Guild. 

University Extension. 

Women, Higher Education of. 
eering. Descriptions o1 the chief in- 

dustrial engineering schemes in progress 

throughout the world are given in this article. 


- 


For Colonies of Foreign Powers, see Colonies Finance, National, This articlg embraces 


and Dependencies of European Powers, Diplo- 
matic, etc., similarly, and list given below 
under Foreign Affairs, ‘ 
Commerce, Amongst other articles see 
Ske fo eee of Commerce. 
. See above. 
Foreign Mon 
oneys, 
Great Britain and Her Oolonial Trade. 
Great Britain and Her Foreign Trade. 
Insurance. 


Law, '98 

Lloyd's. 

London Chamber of Arbitration. 

London Chamber of Commerce. 

Rook Eachenee ts, 98 
c ovemen ; 

Trade, 98, . 

Trade, Board of, © 

Trade Marks. 

Wheat. 


Commons, House of. See Parliamentary, 
ue A biography of every member of the 
ouse, and the pollings at the general elec- 
tion, and bye-elections since then, in every 
constituency are given under the heading 
Commons. 


County Councils. A list of the chairmen and 
chief officers of the County Councils of Eng- 
land and Wales is given. See also London 
County Council and Local Government. 


Diplomatic, Under this heading the Ministries 
of Foreign Countries, their representatives 
and consular agents in England, and the 
English representativés and consular agents 
appointed to them, are fully set out. 


Disestablishment. 

Dog Laws and Licences. 

Drama, ’98. 

Education. This article contains a full review 
of the present position of Education in the 
United Kingdom, and is divided thus :— 

I. INTRODUCTION. 

II. Primary EpucarIon, 
(x) England and Wales. , 
(2) Scotland. 
(3) Ireland. 

II. THe Rexiciovs Dirricutty. 

IV. Srconpary Epucartion. 

V. TecHnicaL Epucartion, Etc. 

(1) Technical Education. 

(z) Commertial Education. 

G) Higher Grade Schools. 

e 4) Evening Continuation Schools. 

~ See also the Public Schools and Universities 

: United Kingdom under their alpha- 

‘cal g8, and 


the following heads :— 
I. THE REVENUE. 
TI. Grants In Arp oF LocAL TAXATION. 
IffL. EXPENDITURE. 
IV. Tue NatTIonaL DEBT. 
V. THe Bupcert, ’98. 


‘Foreign Affairs. Articles are given under 


their proper headings on every country and 
state in the world, with short sketches of 
tieir constitutions and of their geographical 
historical, political, commercial, and soci 


positions, together with a summary of the 
events of 196, See also Diplomatio, Foreign 
ies, Foreign Navies. The following 
countries are among those dealt with :— 
Abyasinia. Frenoh Somaliland. 
Afghanistan. French West Africa. 
Africa. Germany. 
Alaska, German South-West 
Albar&a. Africa, 
Algeria. Greece. e 
Angola, d 
Annam. temala. 
Argentine Republic. Hawaiian Islands, 
Aveta i Bondy 
ustria- : nduras. 
Bahr-el-Gharal -—_‘Toeland. 
9 preamps os 
elgium. y: 
Bolthara, eJapan. 
Bolivia. Java. 
Borneo. Korea 
Brazil. , Liberia. 
B ia. Luxemburg. 
Cambodia. 
Cameroons. Mexico. 
Central America, Montenegro 
United States of. Morocco. 
Chili. Notherlands. 
China (with Map). New Oaledonia, 
Oochin-Ohina. New Guinea. 
Gonge Free State Geange ye State 
0: ree e ® 
Oeste Rioa, Senn 
te. y. 
es | Persie, 
ahomey. ¢ | Peru. 
Denmark. Phili Islands. 
East Africa, German. Polan 
East Africa, Portu- Porto Rico. 
guese. P 
East Indies, Dutch. 
soma 7 Russia. a, 
gypt (with Maps). Samoa. 
a shales PY San Do 
Formosa, San Bal 
French Oongo. ‘ 
French Guiana. Siam. 
French Guinea. Sibexja. 
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Foreign Affairs—continued. 
Somaliland. Tonquin. 
Soudan. Transvaal (with Map) 
Spain. Tunis. 
Surinam. Turkestan. 
Swaziland. tara 
Sweden and Norway. | United States. 
Switzerland. Uruguay. 
bet, Venezuela, 
CgTa . See 
ae tal Antari morseoe ’ 
e0 oal Progress, 
Revel Geopra hical Society. 


Royal Soo Geographical Society. 
Gold Fielés and Production. 
Great Britain and Her Colonial Trade, This 


article deals with the question of, and gives 
statistics as to, commercial intercourse be- 
tween Great Britain and her Colonies. 


Great Britain and Her ForeignTrade. This 
urticle reviews the general position of Foreign 
Trade, and gives the report of the Depart- 
mental Committee as to the development of 
British Trade, together with the memor&n- 
sum. on the ways and methods of British 

rade. 


Hospitals and Dispensaries. 
Indian Currency Commission. 


Insurance, This article contains a full review 
ph the great Insurance Companies, divided as 
ollows :— 


II. Lrge. ° 


IV. AccIDENT AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE 
V, Minor BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 
See also 


Workmen's Compensation. 


Ireland. ‘This article gives an account of the 
administration of the country, of the 1eport 
of the Committee on its Financial Relations 
with Great Britain, &nd of the report of the 
Irish Land Commission <A summary of the 
Local Government Aot, 98, 1s include 
SESSION. 


Knights, Contains a list of Knighthoods con- 
ferred, '98 See also descriptions of the 
various orders under Bath, Garter, India, etc. 


Labour Movement, °98. This article 15 
arranged as follows :— 
I. TRADE UNION CONGRESS, 
II, OtHER CONGRESSES. 
III. Trapr Disputes. 
IV. MISCELLANEOUS. 
V. Foreicn Notes. 


See also 

Oo-operation. 

Trade Unions. 

Women’s Industrial Counoil. 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Law. Ap summary of the principal legal de- 
cision§” of the year affecting the ordinary 
conduct of business 1s given in the article 
entitled Law, '98. See also 
Affidavit. 


under 


Affirmation. 

Bar, General Council of the. 
Bills of Sale. 

Burial Laws Ampndment Act. 


Law—continued. 
Ohancello 


corpora’ iety 
sonuaecesal Law, Institute of. 
udges 
Judicial Separation. 
Landlord and Tenant. 
d Tax. 
Land Transfer Act. ’97. 3 


> Limitations, Statute of. 


Marnage Regulations. 

Marriage with a Deceased Wife's Buster. 
Master and Servant. 

Restitution of Conjugal Rights. 
Supreme Court of Judicature. 

* Wills. 

Literature. A record of books published in 
’98 13 presented, arranged in the following 
divisions: BrioGRAPHY, CRITICISM AND 
Essays, Poetry, Fiction, SCIENCE, POLITICS 
AND Economics, History, RELIGION AND 
PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, ART Books, MISCEL- 
LANEOUS. 


Local Government. This article has been 
re written by an expert, and now includes 
an historical sketch of the growth of the 
system of Local Government, an account of 
the Local Government Board, of the variqus 
Local Authorities, of their Admunistrative 
and Rating Powers, an? a summary of the 
Receipts and Expenditure of Local Authon- 
ties, with notes as to the Royal Commission 
on Local Taxation, and Grants 1n Aid. 


London. C . 
ondon Corporation, 
London County Council. 
I. The Council up to date 
oo I os raitay pala ork, ’98. 
ndon Liv ompanies. 
London Tacel Goverashent: 
London School Board. 
London University. 
London Water Supply. etc. 


Maps. The following maps will be found under 
their proper headings :— 
Eeypt Soudan 196, '87, and ’98 

t, Sou tions and ’ 
and the Upper Nile Valley. es 

Nigeria and West Africa 
Transvaal and its Neighbours. 

Medical Summary, '98. See a/so 
British Medical Association. 
Oonsumption, Association for the Prevention of. 
Royal College of Surgeons. 
Royal Institute of Publio Health, 
Sanitary Institute, The. 


MercantileeMarine ofthe World. 
Statistios of Shipbuilding. 
Regi Ships in British Home and Foreign 
Marchant Ships as War Auxiliaries. 
Ocean Speed Records, a 
Mail Records. 


8 
Leading Ocean Liners built, ‘98. 
Mining. 


I, TmeE Worip’s Propuction oF Cc 
II, Coat Suppry or Unitep.KInGpo 
III, RECENT PRoGRESS IN MINING. 


KEY TO CONTENTS. 
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llianeous The following are some of Miscellaneous—continued 


the more important articles which cannot be 
conveniently classified — 
Académie Francaise 
Address, Forms of 
Anglo American League 
wology '98 
Architects, Society of 
rpg tan me Peon 
riti e ue 
Census of aL ei 
Charitable Societies 
pied 7 corp apy Ao as and Wales) 
aly rganisation Socie 6 
Civil Last . "me 
Civil Service 
Olubs and Club Houses 
a at Bae o 
opyright, 
Cremation 


Foret Explor commareneners 

t oration 

thi ts Information Office 
Emigration and Alien Immigration 
Extradition 


Factory and Workshop Legislation 
Foreign Moneys 
Foresters 


Freemasonry 
Friendly Societies 
Good Templars 
umanitarian League 
perial Federation. 
Imperial Institutes 
Incorporated Society of Authors 
Indian Civil Service 
Indian Currency Commission 
Indian Finance, Royal Commussion va 
Indian National Co 88 
Institute of Chartered Accountants 
Institute of Secretaries 
Institution of Civil Engineers 
International Arbitration League 
International Copyright 
Joint Stock Companies 
Journalsts, Institute of 
Kew G 
Land Nationalization Socie 
Land Restoration League, English 
Learned peers 
Legion of Honour ‘ 
Libraries 
Licences, General 
Lafeboats 
tal b Act, 96 
comofives on ways Ac 
peat Fa ete Unto z 
ndon Salvage Corps 
L Betas 100 
unacy a, 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade 
Mint, The 
Peover Society for Prevention eof Cruelty to 


rob opto and Magazines 


Passmore Edwards Settlement 
Patents and how tg get them 
People’s Palace 
Photography, '98 ® 
Police 

Police of the United 


Kangdom 
. he ft Research, The Society for, 
Publo Works sn Gousmiaieeere 
Uaranfine. 


Quarries 

Referendum 

Royal Colonial Institute 

Royal Family, Annuities to 

Royal Institute of British Architec 
Royal Insh Academy 

Royal Normal College for the Blin 
Rural Labourers League 
Shorthand 

Spiritualism 

State Children’s Aid Association 
Stationery Office Publications 
Suez Canal 

Surveyors’ Institution 

Thames Conservancy 

Theosophy 

University Settlements 
Vegetarian Federal Union 
Waterworks Engineers, British Assooiation of 
Westminster Abbey 

Young Men’s Christian Association 
Zoological Society. 


Music Sce biographies of eminent composers 
ae singers passim, and the following — 
ayrou 
Guildhall School of Music 
Music, '98 
Royal Academy of Muaic 
Royal College of Music 


Naval. 
Admiralty 
Foreign Navies 
Navy, British, 98 


Nomseie Plume 
Obituary, 98 


Occurrences during Printing See p 076 
Old Age Pensions 


Orders See under their proper headin;s for 
the various Orders of the Bath, the Garter 
the Star of India, etc 


Pacific Cable Projects 


Parliamentary and RBolitical. 
Black Rod Gentleman Usher of the 
Chairman of Committee of Ways and Means 
Colonial Ofhce 
Commons, House of 
1 ALPHABETICAL List or MEMBERS, with 
a Biography of each 
2 ALPHABETICAL LisT oF CONSTITUENCIES 
AND Po..incs at the General Election 
and the Subsequent Bye Elections 
TABULAR SUMMARY 
REPRESENTATION OF THE METROPOLIS 


Commons, Officers of the House of 
Election of an M P 

Home Office 

Home = 


Parhament and Parliamentary Procedure 
Parere bighabeheal Sseeeal and B graphical List of 
6 an 10 1at 0 
Peers, Officers of the House of 
Peers who have been Oommoners ¢ 
Political Parties of the United Kingdom 
3 Deum Al and Bio hical 
te grap 
Last of (Great B tain and Ireland). 


KEY TO CONTENTS. 


Parliamentary and Political—continucd. 


Registration. 

Seoretary of State. 

Serjeant-at-Arms. 

Session, Parliamentary, '98, containing an out- 
line of the principal business transacted, 
analyses of the chief measures considered 
and Acts passed, and details as to various 

.B Royal Commissions now sitting. 
, er. 
Standing Orders. 


. Supply. 
Trade’ Board of. 
Treasury. 
War Office. 
Ways and Feans. 


Peerage. See Parhamentary, supra 


Peerages conferred, 98 

Poor Law 

Poor Rate Statistics, ’98 

Post Office Statistics, 98 

Prison Statistics, ’98. 

Public Schools. Sce passim, ¢ g , Eton ® 
Railways. A new article has been specially 


written for the 99 edition, embracing the 
following heads — 
I. Rartways AS PuBLIC SERVANTS. 
II. British RarILways AS INVESTWENTS 
FOR CAPITAL. 
Ilf. Rartways AS EMPLOYERS OF LABOUR 


Religions. 
Anglian Qhurch = 
Qhurch of ‘England, Established, with a record 


of the controversy during ’98 on Ritual 
and Doctrine. 

Bishops and Deans 

Church Arm 

Church Association 

Church Congress, '98 

Ohurch House 

Church Instruction and Defence Institution 

Church of England Suiday-School Institute. 

Church of England Young Men s Society. 

Church of Ireland. 

Church Reform League 

Convocation, Houses of. 

Dean and Chapter 

English Church Union. 

Laymen, Houses of. 

Baptists. 
Oo tionalism, 

London Congregafional Union 
Countess of Huntingdon s Connexion. 
Denominations, The Three. 

Free Church of England. 
Friends. 


Jews. 
Missionary Societies. 
Moravians : 
National Council of the Evangelical Free 

Churches. 
New Jerusalem Church (Swedenborgian) 
Positivism. 

See also 


Presb isn? 
Ohurch WPresbyterian) in Ireland. 


Ohuroh of Scotland (1 Established, 2 Free, 
3 United Presbyterian, 4 ‘Auld Lichts ”) 
Presbyterian Church of England. 
Welsh Oalvinistio Methodist (Presbyterian), 
Church of 
Religious Traot Society. 


Religions—continued. 
Roman Catholic Churoh. 
Salvation Army. 
8.P.C.E, 

8.P.G. 
Sunday 
Theolo 
Theosophy 
Unitarians 
Wesleyan Methodist Ohurches. 
Science. 
Anthropology, 98. 
kee 98 
lology, '98 
British Association. 
British Astronomical Association. 
British Museum 
Chemtry, '98 - 
eda , 98 
ecological Survey, 
Geolo 


98 
* Kew servatory. 
Learned Societies. 
Mont Blanc, Observatory on. 
Royal Botanic Sooiety. 
Royal Inetitution 
Royal Observatory 
Royal Society 
Zoological Society. 
Scotland, Local Government Board’s 
Report, 98. 
Sea Fisheries of the United Kingdom 
Sewage Disposal 
Soctalism. 
Sociology. 
Sports. 
Athletics, 98. 
Cricket, ’98 
Cycling, '9f 
Football, '98, 
Golf, '9. 
Hockey 
Telephones 


Temperance. 
Good Templars 
Licensing Laws 
Local Option 
Theology, '98. 
Trade. Sce Commerce. 
Trade Unions. 


Universities. 
Aberdeen. | 
Cambridge. 
Dublin. 
Durham. 
Edinburgh. 
Glasgow. 


University Extension. 

Vaccination. 

West India Sugar Commission Report, '98. 
Women. 


Clubs for Ladies. ry 
Women, Higher Education of, 
‘Women s Industrial Oouncil. 
‘Women’s Institute. 


Women's 8 : 
Young Weoe Ciwluiies for Benefit of. 


Workmen s Compensation Act, '9%. 


i Union. 


Lacrosse, 

Lawn Tennis, ’9 
Rowing, 98. 
Swimming, ’98. 
Yachting, ’98. 


Ireland. 
London. 
Oxford. 

St Andrews. 
Victoria. 
Wales. 
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Abbas Pasha, eldest son of the late Tewfik 
Pasha, succeeded his father as Khedive of Egypt 
Jan 7th, gz He was b July r4th 1874, and 
was thus, counting lunar months, according to 
the Mohammedan calendar, eighteen years o 
when he ascended the throne At the time of 
his father s death Prince Abbas was studying at 
the Theresianum Academy at \ enna, where he 
had been for five years e married Prirftess 
Ikbal Hanem, and has issue by her three 
daughters He has a brother, Mohamed Ali 
bornin 7§ Hus Highness sattitude to England 
during the earlier part of his reign was nota 
very tmendly one, and his actions during 98 
showed that it has notimpioved He has an 
annul allowance of £100 000 


Abdul Aziz, the reigning Sultan of Morocco, 
was born in 1880, and so was only fourteen 
years of age when he succeeded his fath@r Muley 
Hassan¥n 94 Abdul Aziz marred a daughte1 
of Muley Eishid, uncle of his father (June 25th 
94), and in a few months made his position 
secure 


Abd ul Hamid II, Sultan of Turkey, was b 
Sept 21st, 1842,and was the second son of Sultan 
Abd ul Medjyid He was proclaimed Sultan ir 
succession to his brother Murad V, who was 
deposed in conseqyence of his mental in 
capacity (Aug 31st, 76) Huis brother Mehem 
med Reshad Effendi, b Nov 3rd, 44, 1s the 
heir apparent to the throne, the succession, ac 
cording to I urkish custom, vesting 1n the senior 
male descendant of the house of Othman The 
Sultan has several children Under the rule of 
Abd ul Hamid the Ottoman Empire has been 
dismembered of some of its fairest regions 
The Berlin Treaty, concluded after the dis 
astrous war with Russia in 78, practically 
deprived the Sultan of Bulgaria, Bosnia, and 
Herzegovina in Europe, and of Ardahan, Kars, 
and Batotm in Asia His recent conduct with 
parle to his Chnstian subjects in Armenia 
and Crete has exposed him to almost universal 
execration, but amongst his own subjects the 
successful conduct of the war witb Greece in 97 
somewhat improved his positioh He enter 
tained the Emperor and Empress of Germany 
at Constantinople in Oct 98 See TURKEY 


Abdurrahman Khan, Ameer of Afghanistan, 
us the giocss son of Mohammed Afzul Khan, 

andsdn of Dost Mahommed, and nephew of 
the late Ameer, Shere Ali, and was b 1830 He 
“took sides against his uncle in the civi] war 
of 64, ahd won the battles of Shaikhabad 
and elat 1-Ghilza:1 In 08 he was defeated 
by Yakoub Khan, son of Shere Ali, and fled 
for protection to Russian territory The 
Russians him with a residence at 


A [Abe 


Samarcand, andapension In 79 he made his 
way to the Cabul frontier, and, span) gained 
'the allegiance of the jesdine en of that city, 
was(July 80) achnowledged Ameer by the British 
Government It was afterwards seen, however, 
that the Ameer s sympathies were more English 
than Russian In Sept 93a British mission, 
sent with the object of setthng Anglo Afghan 
boundaries and so getting rid of frontier dis 
putes, was received with marked cordiality, 
and an agieement was come to which has since 
been carried out Huis Highness s subsidy was 
also increased from 12 to 18 lakhs, and he was 
appointed aGCST[ in Jan 94 During the 
frontier troubles of 978 his position was a 
difficult one but all his influence was use@ on 
the side of the Indian Govt, and he did his 
best to bring about the Submission of the in 
surgents See ATGHANISTAN and INDIA 
Aberdeen, Lord See under PEERS 
Aberdeen University was founded 1n 1495 by 
Bishop Elphinstone as a Studium Generale, in 
which he constituted a college in 1505 known as 
King s coneee In 7593 ey Keith, 5th Ear] 
Marischal, founded Marischal College, which 
came to be also a university distinct from the 
former foundation In 1860 these two univer 
sities were united in one institution, and now 
form the University of Aberdeen The arts and 
divinity classes meet in the old college, while 
the science, law and medical meet in the new 
Chancellor, Duke of Richmond andGordon Lord 
Reotor (re elected 96), the ae of Huntly 
Principal, Sir W D Geddes, LL D , there are 
23 professors and a of yoo students In 
conjunction with Glasgow if sends one repre 
sentative to Parliament Tr member, the 
Right pow, A Campbell, LL D) It grants 
degrees 1n Arts, Science, Divinity, Law, and 
Medicine, and is now empowered to admit 
women as wellas mentothose degrees It also 
grants certificates of proficiency to women in 
the local examinations which it has instituted 
throughout the northern counties of Scotland 
In ’92, the Government being appealed to to 
aid the Buildings Extension Scheme of the 
University, agreed to erent £40,000 10 1nstal 
ments, on condition of an equal sum being 
contributed locally This amount was more 
than secured, and the University have already 
expended since ‘g2 1n sites and buildings up- 
wards of £100,000 In gonnection with the 
four hundredth Anniver tery of the College 
sabe new buildings wore ease tiated in Oct 
, ts degrees are ‘ ; ‘ 
OD. BOM, MD B.be., D.8., 


BL,ULD, 
whereof D D and LL D are purely honorary 4 
th Coli UNIVERS? 


A 
COLLEGE OF WALES (ABERYSTV 
e 


Aby 


Abyssinia 1s a country of North Africa, 
and occupies a nghland region SW of the 
Red Sea’ |} stimated area 1,0 0005q m , pop 
3,500,000 The country 1s made up of sem! 
independent small states the chief of which 
are Tigre in the north Ambara in the west 
and centre, and Shoa in the south Part of 
Somahland was ceded to Abyssinia by Great 
Britain in the 97 treaty, referred to below, 
and the Emperor also claims jurisdiction over 
much of the courtry between Shoa and the 
Nile Abyssinian trade passes thro.i,zh Adowa, 
the preJent capital to the port of Massowah 
now han Government monarchical, and 
a sort of feudal military system obtains 
Religeon a form of the Armeman ard Coptic 
Christian Chuich called Monophysite Manu 
factures limited to coarse cotton and woollen 
cloths leather pottery, and some tron, steel 
and other meta! articles Exports ivory, gokl 
dust, musk, coffee and some other produc 
tions People 1 mixed race Semitic or Arabic 
type most previlent, colour yellow brown 
to blach There are Mohammedans and the 
Jewish Falashas, who number about 250 000 
and are the principal agriculturists and manu 
facturers After the defeat and sincide of King 
Theodore 1n 68 Prince Kassa of Tigre assumed 
the chiet poveras JohannesII Tohim in 89 
succeeded Menehk IT, King of Shoa, but by 
the treaty of Ucuall: concluded with Italy in 
that vear the country was practically made 
ar Italian protectorate The advances of the 
Italians from the ducction of Lrythrea led to 
war between ther and Menelil, and the pro 
vince of igre was annexed by the Italians 
in Nov 95, only to be given up again later on 
when Menelik inflicted several severe defeats 
on the Itahans A treaty of peice was signed 
(Nov rsth 96) by which the treaty of Uccial1 
mentioned above was tbrogated and the abso 
lute independence of Aby sinia was recognised 
—History 98 The details of the treaty with 
Great Britain concluded in May 97, wee 

ublished (Feb s1th) The frontiers of the 

mtish Somali Prote torate weie defined as 
follows —‘starting trom the seashore opposite 
the well of Hadou (on which the French and 
the Fnglish Governments agreed m Feb 88) 
it follows the caravan road by Abhasswuen till 
Mount Somadou, from Mount Somadou to 
Mount Saw, trom Mount Saw to Mount Egu, 
from Mount Egu to Moga Medir starting from 
Mo,a Medir it goes 1n a direct line to Eylinta 
Kaddo and Airan Arrhe, 44° east of Greenwich 
and 9° north and again in a direct line until 
47° east and 8° north After this the boundary 
follows the line on which the English and 
the Italians agreed on May sth, 94 until the 
sea Ihe caravan route between Zeila and 
Harar was declared open to the commerce of 
both nations, the most favoured nation treat 
ment was granted to Great Britata and her 
colonies, and 1n return the right of free entry 
at the port of Ze.la was given to all material , 


destined for the service of Abyssinia, the Circunt Clerks (Scot 
Companies Act, ’98 (Ch 26) 


Emperor declared the Mahdists his enemies, 
and engaged to do all he could to prevent arms | 


and ammunition reaching them through his Consol: 


dominions Lieut Harrington the British Diplo 


matic Agent, arrived at the Emperor's capital Criminal Evidence Act, ’98 (Ch 


(April 20ch) It was reported (Oct 1ssth) that | 


Ras Mangascia, Governor of Tigre, had shown | East India Loan 


signs of rebellion against the Emperors | 
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later (Nov 7th) it appeared that neg t ations 
had been opened, and that the difficulty 
between the Emperor and the Ras would be 
arranged Sce [Locipr (Map) and ForeEIcN 
ARMIES 

Academy See Royvat AcapEemy 


Academy, The French (Académie Franqaise), 
was founded 1n 1635 by Cardinal Richelieu, and 
1s the first of the five academies constituting 
the “Institut de France the other four being 
1 Academie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, 
1 Academie des Sciences | Academie des Beaux 
Arts and 1 Academie des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques The Academy consists of forty 
members, and meets at the Palas de | Institut 
every Thursday trom 3 to 5 pm SAn annual 
meeting 1s held in November’ Each of the 
members receives 15oofr a year, and the Secre 
tary 6000 fr Six members who arc appomted 
asa Dictionary Commission also receive tooo fr 
a year each Twenty one “prix litterarres ” 
and forty “prix devertu§ are awarded by the 
Academy he list of members 15 as fol 
the dates of their election following the name 
MM Legouve 55, Duc de Broghe 62 Emile 
Oflivier 70, Alfred Mezieres 74 Gaston Boissier 
76, Victorien Sardou 77, Duc d Audriffet- 
Pasquier 78, Rousse 80, Sully Prudhomme 81, 
Cherbulhez 8t Perraud 82, Edouard Pailleron 
8> Coppee 84 Joseph Beitrand 84, Ludovic 
Halevy 84 Edouard Herve 86 Greard 86, 
Comte dHaussonville <2 Jules Claretie <2, 
Melchior de Vogue 88, De kreycinet go, J 
Viand (Pierre Loti) gt Ernest Lavisse 92, 
(Thureau Dangin 93, Henri de Bornter 93, 
Bruné€ icre 9,, Sorel 94 Paul monte 94, Be 
Herdia 94 Henri Houssaye 9, Jule# Lemaitre 
os Anatole lrance 96 Costa Beaureguid 96, 
Gaston Paris’96 Theuriet 97 Vandal o- Hano 
taux 97 De Mun'g7, E Gaillaume 98 The 
Secretary 1s M Gaston Boissier 


Accountants See I[Nnstitutc oF CHAR- 
TERED ACCOUNTANTS, and Society of Ac 
COUNTANTS 

Acts of Parliament All public Acts affect- 
ing the United Kingdon, and all local Acts 
affecting only limited areas, as well as private 
Acts of Parhament, are published, and can be 
obtained (if in print) at various prices, from 
Messrs Eyre & Spottiswoode, East Harding 
Street, London, E € , who also publish at the 
close of each session a cheap edition of the 
public Acts incovers The public Acts passed 
during the '98 Session are enumerated in the 
following lit, and particulars are ree of 
the more important of them 1n_ alphabetical 
order in Part II of the article on SESSION 
Appropriation Act, 98 (Ch 61) 

Aimy (Annual) Act, 98 (Ch 1) 
Kail Act 98(Ch 7) See Sesstor, sect 36 
Benefices Act, 98 (Ch 48) See SESSION, 

sect 38 

Canals Proftction (London) Act, 93 (Ch 16). 


See SEsSION, sect 39 
land) Act, ’98 (Ch 40) 
See SESSION, 


Pr 


sect 4 


dated Fund (No 1) Act, 98 (CW 3) 
Consolidated Fund (No 2) Act, 03 pe 32) 
3 


49 a 
Act, 98(Ch 13) See Session, 


See 
SEssion, sect 


sect so 


ipreme authonty and that an expedition had | Elementary School Teachers (Superannuationy 


1 Consequamce been sent against him. But | 


Act, 98 (Ch. 57), See SESSION, sect, 52. 


Act] 


Ex-Officio ae of the Peace (Scotland) 
Act, ’98 (Ch, 20). See Session, sect. 53. 

Expiring Laws Continuance Act, ’98 (Ch. 47). 

Finance Act, ’98 (Ch. 10). See SESSION, sect. 55. 

Greek Loan Act, ’98 (Ch. 4). See SESSION, 
sect. 56. 

Greenwich Hospital Act, ’98 (Ch. 24). 

Inebriates Act, ’98 (Ch. 60). See SEssion, 
sect. 58. 

Isle of Man (Customs) Act, ’98 (Ch. 27). 

Kingstown Township (Tianster and Harbour 
Roads) Act, ’98 (Ch. 52). 

Libraries \Offences) Act, ’98 (Ch. 53). 
SESSION, sect. 62. 

Local Government (Ireland) Act, ’98 (Ch. 37). 
See SEsSIpN, sect, 63. 

Local Taxation Account (Scotland) Act, ’98 
(Ch. 56). See Session, sect 64. 

Locomotives Act, '98 (Ch. 29). See SEsston, 
sect. 65. 

Marriage Act, ’98 (Ch. 58). See Srssron, sect. 68. 

Merchant Shipping (Liability of Ship Owners) 
Act, ’98 (Ch. 14). See SEsSsion, sect. 69 

Merchant Shipping (Mercantile Maine Fund) 
Act, ’98 (Ch. 44) See SESSION, Sect. 70. 

Metiopolitan Commons Act, ’98 (Ch. 43). 

Metropolitan Poor Act, ’98 (Ch. 45) 

Metropolitan Police Courts Act, g> (Ch. 31) 

Mussels, Periwinkles, and Cochles (Ireland) 
Act, ’98 (Ch. 28). 

Outdoor Relief (lreland) Act, ‘98 (Ch. 51). See 
SLSSION, sect. 72. 

Pauper Children (Ireland) Act, ’98 (Ch. 30). 

Parish Fire Engines Act, ’98 (Ch. 38). See 
SESSION, scct. 74. 

Pharmacy Acts Amendment Act, ‘98 (Gh. 25) 
See SEQSION, sect. 75. 

Poor LaW (Scotland) Act, ’8 (Ch 21). See 
SESSION, sect. 77. 

Poor Law Unions Association (Expenses) Act, 
"98 (Ch. 19). See SEssion, sect. 78. 

Post Office (Guarantee) Act, ’98 (Ch. 18). See 
SESSION, sect. 79. 

Post Office (Guarantee) (No. 2) Act, ’93 (Ch. 59) 
See SESSION, sect 79. 

Public Buildings Expenses Act, ‘93 (Ch. 5). 
See Srssion, sect. 82, 

Public Record Office Act, ’98 (Ch _ 12). 

Public Works Loans Act, ’93 (Ch. 54). 
SESSION, sect. 83. 

Prison Act, ‘98 (Ch. 41). Sec SESSION, sect 80 

Registration (Ireland) Act, ’98 (Ch. 2). See 
SESSION, sect 63. 

Reserve Forces and Militia Act, ‘98 (Ch. 9). 
See SESSION, sect, 84. 

Revenue Act, '98 (Ch 40). See SESSION, Sect. 85 

Rivers Pollution Prevention (Border Councils) 

ae (Ch 34). 

seed Supply and Potato Spraying (Ireland) 
Act, ’98 (Ch. 50). See Session, sect. 86. 

Shenffs’ Tenure of Office (Scotland) Act, ’93 
(Ch. 8). See Session, sect. 88. 

Societies’ Borrowing Powers Act, “98 (Ch. 15). 
See SESSION, sect. 89. 

Solicitors (Ireland) Act, ’98 (Ch. 17). See 
SESSION, sect. go. 

Special Juries Act, ’98 (Ch. 6). See SEssion, 

sect. gr. 


Statute @aw Revision Act, ’98 (Ch. 22). 


See 


See 


Suffragan Bishops Act, ’98 (Ch. 11), See 
SESSION, sect. 92. 
Telegraph (Money) Act, ’98 (Ch. 33). See 


SESSION, sect. 93. 
Trusts (Scotland) Act, ’98 (Ch. 42). 
Universities and College Estates Act, ’98 (Ch 
55). See SESSION, Sect. 95 





| family enjoy no title as such. 
(‘commence Venerable Sir; refer to as Sir; 


_ Lord Bishop of ——.” REetred 


’ 
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University of London Act, ’93 (Ch. 62). See 
SESSION, sect. 96. 
Union ot Benefices Act, ’93 (Ch. 23). See 


SESSION, sect. 94. 

Vaccination Act, ‘98 (Ch. 49). Sce SEssIon, 
sect. 98%. 

Vagrancy® Act, 98 (Ch. 39). 
sect. 99. 

Vexatious Actions (Scotland) Act, ’98 \Ch 35). 


ADDRESS, FORMS OF. 


Below are given the proper modes of ad- 
»dressing, both personally and by lette®, those 
members of the Peerage, the Buaronetage, 
the Church, etc., 1n regard to whom some 
difficulty may at times be experienced. 

Archbishop—commence My Lord Aichbtshop ; 
refer to personally &s Your Grace; and address 

tter to ‘His Grace the Archbishop .of —.” 

n Archbishop's wife and the other mombersof his 
Archdeacon— 


See Srssion, 


address to “The Venerable the Archdeacon of 
——.” Baron—commence My Lord; refer to 
personally as Your Lordship or My Lord; and 
address letter to ‘‘ The Rt. Hon. Lord ——.” 
Baroness 0: Baron’s wife—commence Madam ; 
refer to personally as Your Ladyship or My 
Lady; and address to ‘‘The Lady —+,” or 
more strictly ‘“[The Rt. Hon, the Baroness 
——.” Baron's son—commence S:r; refer to as 
Sir; and address to ‘The Hon. John —,.’” 
Baron’s daughter—commence Madam ; refer to 
as Madam; and address, y unmarried, to the 
‘The Hon, Jane ——,’ 1f married to an esquire 
to “ [The Hon. Mrs. ——.” Baronet—commence 
Sir; reter to as Sir; address to ‘Sir William 
, Bart.’”’ Baronet’s wife—commence Madam ; 
refer to as Your Ladyshtp ; address to ‘‘ Lady 
—” (without Christian name, unless she be 
the daughter of a duke, marquis, or earl), 
Bishop—coimence My Lord; refer to as Your 
Lordshw; address to “The Right Rev. the 
ishops—com- 
mence Right Rev. Sir; address to the ‘‘Right 
Rev. Bishop” [then the surname]. Bishops 
Suffragan—commence in the same way, and 
address to ‘‘ Che Bishop Suffragan of ——.” A 
Bishop’s wife and children enjoy no title whatso- 
ever as Such. Qanon—commence Rev. Sir; 
refer to as Sir; address to the ‘‘Rev. Canon 
ba al—commence Your Eminence, 
refer toas Same, addressto ‘‘ His Eminence——.” 
Olerk in Holy Orders—commence ev. Sir; refer 
to as Siv; address to “‘ The Rev. John Jones,” 
or, ifthe Christian name be not known, to “‘ The 
Rev, —— Jones.”’ Countess (see Earl). Dean 
—commence Very Rev. Sir; refer to personally 
as S:z7; address to ‘‘ Very Rev. the Dean of 
—.” Diplomatio : Ambassador—commence My 
Lord or Ss7, according to rank; refer to as 
Your Excellency; and address to ‘‘His Ex- 
cellency Lord—— (or Sir Thomas—, as the 
case may Be), H.B.M.’s Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to —-.” 
The style of ‘‘ Excellency “ 1s not used in the 
case of a minister or minister resident: these 
should be addressed as “ 4.B.M. Minister ” or 
‘‘H.B.M. Minister Resident.” The same initials 
are used 1n the case of a consul. the 
widow of a peer or baronet should be ad- 
dressed as ‘‘The Dowager Duchess of —e.” 
or ‘The Dowager Lady —~,” when | 

or grandson succeeds to the title 

married. Duke—commence My eLord 


Addy. 


refer to as Your Grace; and address to “ His 
Grace the Duke of- . Duchess—commence 
Madam ; refer to as Your Grace; and address 
to ‘‘Her Grace the Duchess of - Duke's 
eldest son as if he held Jegally the second 
title of his father. Duke’s younger son—com- 
mence My Lord; refer to as Your (Lordship ; 
and address to ‘‘ lhe Lord Henry ——.’ 
Duke’s deughter—commence Madam; refer to 
as Your Ladyship ; and address to ‘The Lady 
Ellen ——.”” Earl—commence Jfy Lord; refer 
to as Your Lordship; and address to “ The Rt 
Hon. the Earl of -——.” Earl's eldest son as if 
he heM legally the second tytle of his father 
Earl's younger son, same as the younger son 0 
baron. Earl’s daughter, same as the daughter of 
a duke. Oountess—commence Madam; refer 
to as Your Ladyship; address to ‘‘The Rt 
Hon the Countess of ——!' Judge of the High 
Court of Justace—commence S17, refer to 
letter only as Sir, but on the bench as My Lova ; 
address to ‘The Hon. Sir John ——” Judge 
Soottzah—commence My Lord; address to ‘‘The 
Hon. Lord —— ” Knight—commence and refer 
to as Sir, and address to ‘“‘Sir Thomas — ” 
If a Emght Bachelor (Kt, the form of knight 
hooc usually conferred upon a judge, and the 
law officers amongst othe1s) it 1s not customary 
to add ‘‘ Knight,’ except in formal documents; 
but if the person addressed be aKG orK Pf. 
rK P orGCB.etc, etc, it 15 usual to add 
the initials after the name. When the person 
addressed 1s a knight of several orders, give 
at least the imtials of the most illustrious. 
Knight’s wife, sama a8 wite of a baronet. Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland—commence My Lord 
Marquis or My Lord, according to rank; 
address to “His Excellency the Lord Lieu 
tenant,” or, 1fa duke, to “ His Grace the Lord 
Iieutenant” Lord Mayor—commence My 
Lord; refer toas My Lord or Your Lordship, 
and address to ‘‘The Right Hon. the Lord 
Mayor of—— ” Lady Mayoress, same as baroness, 
addressing to ‘‘The Rt Hon the Lady 
Mayoress ” Lord Provost of Edinburgh—com- 
mence My Lord, address to “ The Right Hon 
the Lord Provost ’ Lord Provost of Glasgow— 
commence the same , butaddressto “The Hon 
the Lord Provost.” quis—commence My 
Lord Marquis; and refer to as My Lord or 
Your Lordship ; andaddress “‘ The Most Hon 
the Marquis of —~.” hioness—commence, 
Madam; refer to as Your Ladyship; and 
address to “‘ Ihe Most Hon the Marchioness of 
-——.” Eldest son as if he legally held the 
second title of his father Younger son, same as 
younger son of a duke Marquis’s daughter, 
same as daughter of aduke. Mayor—commence 
and refer to as Sir; and addiess to “ The 
Mayor of ——-,” or in any formal documents to 
“The Right Worshipful the Mayor of ——.” 
Miltary and Naval Officers —The professional 
rank should be given first except in the case ot 
Lieutenants in the Army and sub-Lieutenants 
in the Navy, whom it 1s customafy to address 
by their social rank, eg. Major General Sir 
Thomas —, GCB ; Colonel the Hon, E. J. 
——; Admiral Sir Henry ——, Bart, M.P.; 
Patrick ——, Esq., a ; the Hon. George —-, 
6th Dragoon Guards. Prince —commence Sir; 
refer to as Yourt Royal Highness; and ad- 
dress, 1f a prince, ‘His Royal Highness 
Prince ——,” or, if a duke also, ‘His Royal 
« Highness the Duke of —.” com- 
‘nence, Madam; refer to personally as Your 
Royal Highness; and address to ‘‘ Her Royal 
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Highness the Princess ——,” or, 1f a duchess 
to Her Royal Highness the Duchess of —. 
Privy Oouncillor—commence and refer to ac- 
cording to rank, but address to the “Right 
Honourable ——,” and if a commoner omit 
Esq. (¢.g, “The Rt. Hon. E. T. —”) MAP. 
should be added after the surname, or after 
Bart. or Esq, if belonging to the House, a 
baronet, etc (g, Sir jeeee W. Pease, Bart., 

P ; James —, Esq., M.P.). A Privy Coun- 
cillor’s wife and children take no title as seach. 
Queen—commence Madam ; refer to personally 
as Your Majesty; and address ‘“‘The Queen’s 
Most Excellent Majesty.” Viscount—commence 
My Lord, refer to as Your Lordship or My 
Lord; address to ‘*The Rt. Hon, Lord Vis- 
count,” or “The Lord Viscount "—.” Vis- 
countess—commence Madam, refertoas Your 
Lad\ship , and address to “ [he Rt. Hon. the 
Viscountess ——,” or “The Viscountess —.’ 
Viscounts son or daughter, same aS son or 
daughte1 ofa baron. Notre —A marquis, or an 
earl, or a viscount by courtesy 1s addressed as if 
he were a peer and enjoyed one of those titles 
by right In communications upon official 
business give the office held by the person 
addressed 1n a })ne beneath the name. In ’93 
it was officially announced that the Queen ‘‘has 
been pleased to approve of the use and re- 
cognition aodabe, sao Her Majesty’s dominions 
of the titleof ‘Honourable,’ at present apper- 
taining only locally to members of executive 
or legisiative councils in colonies possessing 
responsible government, for so long as the 
may 1emain entitled thereto, whether for hfe 
or during tenure of the qualifying office.” 
In’97 Her Majesty directed that in future the 
children of Legal Life Peers and of Legal Life 
Peers deceased shall have the courtesy title of 
‘‘Honourable,” and that they shall have rank 
and precedence immediately after the younger 
children of Barons and immediately before 
Baronets, 


Aden. Atown andterritory on theS. coast of 
Yemen, Arabia, 110 miles east of the Straits of 
Bab el Mandeb, formingya British dependency. 
Total area, 7osq. m. Pop. 41,912 Consists of a 
rocky promontory not unlike Gibraltar, joined 
to the mainland by a low isthmus, and is under 
a Resident, who acts as military and civil 
governor. The harbour, a very fine one, 
touched at by 1500 ships anrually, is the 
entrepot of trade for surround ng countries. 
It 1s a coaling station for the British navy, and 
as such is strongly fortified. For statistios see 
BRITISH EMPIRE (table) 


Adler, Hermann, M.A., Ph.D., Chief 
Rabbi, is son of the late Chief Rabbi, and 
was b. in Hanover, 1839. Educated at Univ. 
Coll., Lond., B.A. Lond. ’s59, Ph.D. Leipsic 
’61. Appointed Principal of the fone. College 
in ’63, and Minieter of the Shale Synagogue 
at Bayswatéi in ’64. Dr. Adler 1s the author of 
several works of a controversial character, in- 
cluding a reply to Dr. Colenso’s “Criticism 
of the Pentateuch,” and ‘‘ Sermons on Passages 
in the Bible on which Christian Theologians 
base their Faith,” and has con@ribu@d to the 
principal Reviews. He was elected Chief Rabbi 
of the United Congregations of the British 
Empire in May ’g9x, and was installed on June 
23rd in the Great Synagogue of London. He 
18 an active Member of the Prince of Wales’ 
Hospital Fund. Address: 22, Finsbury Square, 
E.C.; 6, Craven Hill, W. 


Adm] 


Admiralty Unlike the other great depart 
ments of the Government, the Admiralty 1s not 
resided over by a Secretary of State This 
ig due to the circumstance that the constitu 
tional ruler of the Navyisa Lord High Admiral 
But the office has been continuously in com 
mission since 1708, except during the period 
when it was filled by the Duke of Clarence, 
afterwards William IV The commissioners 
are enerally styled ‘“‘the Lords of the Ad 
mirAlty or “‘the Board The Iirst Lord 1s 
the Minister immediately responsible for the 
aoc efficiency of the Navy Under the 
irst Lord the direction of affairs rests 1n the 
hands of four naval lords a civil pirhamentary 
Jord, and th® financial or parliamentary secre 
tary The senior naval lord whois always an 
admiral of high rank and general experience, 
practically fills the position of Commander in 
Chief of the Navy He 1s the chief naval 
adviser of the First Lord, and 1s espevially 
responsible for the persons ef condition, and 
eneral movemerts of the fleet The naval 
ords each share the responsibility of main 
taining the efficiency of the branches of the 
service under their immediate supervisidh 
The Controller of the Navy 1s the naval lord 
charged with the supervision of the whole of 
the material of the Navy, including the construc 
tion, repair, armament, general equipmen: and 
upkeep of every shipintheservice He 1s also 
responsible for the administration of the dock 
yards, and for the construction of ships and 
machinery by contractors Under the naval 
lords and other members of the Board the 
several branches of admunistration ar# con 
ducted by®permanent officers, who under the 
title of directors, deal with naval construction 
engineering, ordnance, hydrography, dock 
yards, stores, victualling, works, hygiene and 
contracts Formerly the Navy was dependent 
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Advertisement Regulation Society See 
NATIONAL SOCIETY roR CHECKING THE ABUSES 


oF PUBLIC ADVERTISING 


Aerial Navigation JIhere are two systems 
of aérial navigation in vogue—viz , ballooning 
and aviaté@on The former involves the use 
of machines lighter than the air, while the 
latter may be accomplished only by the use of 
apparatus heavier than the air For a dis 
cussion of the subject, and accounts of various 
flying machines see g5 and previous eds A 
new method vas propounded by Mr Lmvidson 
were the Acropautical Society in Jue 98 

€ proposes to employ rotary fans to lift the 
machine vertically and to trust to gravity for 
his forward motion his theory being that his 
machine which includes large wing surfaces, 
will, being lifted By the rotary fans, slide 
fgrward and downwards owing to the combined 
act on of yravity and of the resistance offered 
by the wing surfaces 


Affidavit A written statement sworn to or 
affirmed before a person having authority to 
administer oaths It must be drawn up in the 
first person, and divided into paragraphs num 
bered. consecutively and dealing each with a 
distinct portion of the subject It must be 
expressed in distinct and positive terms, So as 
to afford matter for a charge of perjury if false 
When uscd as evidence 1n an action it must be 
confined to statements of fact When used to 
support applications merely incidental to tae 
conduct of a suit, 1t may state the deponent s 
belief as distinguished frofh his knowledge, 
but must give the grounds of such belief It 
may be sworn (1) in England, 1n court or before 
any one of the judges, or befo1e a commissioner 
appointed to take affidavits, as a matter of 

ractice it 1s almost invariably sworn before a 

ommiussioner for Oaths who 1s entitled to a 


upon the War Department for armaments and feeofi1s €d for swearing it, (2) elsewhere in 
ammunition, but the responsibility for this , the Queens dominions before any person au 
provision has now been transferred to the | thorised to administer an oath, (8) 1n foreign 
Admiraity The Director of Transports, on countries_before a British consul or _ vice 
the other hand, 1s an Admiralty officer, but the consul Evidence may be taken bv affidavit 
responsibility for the expenditure rests with 1m any action in which the parties consent to 


the War Office The Works Department of the 
Adm ralty 1s presided over by officers of the 
Royal Engineers, 1ts supervision res Ing with 
thecivilloid The Department of Naval Intell 
gence 1s a recent addition to the establishment 
ofthe Admiralty, but one of the most 1mpoi tant 
The headquarters of the marine forces are at the 
Admiralty, where its affairs are administered 
by the Deputy Adjutant General The secre 

tariat of the Admiralty 1s divided into two 
Sections, the executive and the financial The 
first named section 1s under the direction of 
tlhe permanent secretary of the Admiralty 

who acts as mouthpiece of the Board The 
Financial Secretary, being a Minister of the 
Crown, vacates office with the Adngnistration 
of which he 1s a member The Accountant 

General of the Navy, who 1s the permanent 
financial officer of the Admiralty, fills the 
position of Assistunt Financial Secretary At 
One time ghe Departments of the Admiralty 
were scatfered in many buildings The new 
Admiralty, at Whitehall, has now afforded 
accommodatjon for many of the outlying de 

partments, a when the other wing 1s com 

pei all will be concentrated under one roof 

ee Navy, BRITISH. 


Adulteration Biljs See Session, sect 32 


that course , but then leave to try the case 
with ajury will generaliy be refused By the 
Oaths Act, 88, affirmations may be used 1n all 
cases instead of affidavits, and a person ma 
swear in the Scotch form and manner wi 
uplifted hand, instead of kissing the Testament 


tion The law of England requires 
an oath to be taken by persons about to dis 
charge various publi. functions—e g , a person 
about to give evidence in a court of justice takes 
an oath that he will speak the truth, a mem 
ber of Parliament before taking his seat takes 
the oath of allegiance By the Oaths Act, ’88, 
which repealed all former Acts and decisions, 
any person objecting to be sworn, on the 
ground either that he has no religious belief, 
or that an of#th 1s contrary to his rehgious 
belief, may make his solemn affirmation “in 
all places and for all purposes where an oath 
is or shall be 1equired by law 


Afforestation. Forests @re useful to a 
country—firstly, as a source of timber and fuel 
supply , and, secondly, as regards their sanitary 
and climatic influences In Great Britain w 
have about 3,000,000 acres of woodlands, or less 
than 4 per cent of itstotalarea The national 
woodlands include about 115,293 acreg, but only 
about 57,304 are under timber crops fh the New 


Afg|~ 


Forest, the Forest of Dean, and other smaller | 


tracts. The excess of imports of foreign forest 
produce in Great Britain over the exports 15 
about £18,000,000; but this sum does not 1n- 
clude mahogany, cutch gambier, caoutchouc, 
and gutta-percha, which are imported to the 
extent of about £4,500,c0c0. Half our timber 
imports, at the least, ought to be produced at 
home. A very reckless destruction of forests 
has taken place both in England and Scotland 
during the present century and previously. 
m many countries forests have also been 
destroy without fresh afforestation; and, 
while th 

early increasing, the productive area under 
orests 1s steadily decreasing. In the United 
Kingdom five times as much timber 18 now 
consumed as a century ago. In the growing 
of trees for effect in plantations, and for other 
ornamental purposes, which 1s called arbot- 
culture, British landowners ate unrivalled; but 


as for the cultivation of trees on scientific prin-- 


ciples for yielding profitable crops, which 1s 
7 ibaepe ia this is grossly neglected in the 
nited Kingdom ndownels might make 
their woods more profitable 1f better attention 
were given to the selection of trees suitable to 
different soils, and to more efficient manage- 
ment after the trees were planted. There 1s 
much bad land, unsuitable for growing any 
thing but timber trees, which might be utilised 
with great advantage for this purpose, particu 
lacly in the highlands of Scotland and the west 
side of Ireland. One discouragement to affores 
tation in the Unitell Kingdom is that theie 1s no 
chance of a return for the outlay for very many 
years. There appears, however, to be no reason 
why, if the existing woodlands were well and 
economically managed, they should not pro- 
duce nearly £2,000,c00 perannum, The select 
committee of the House of Commons on 
Forestry in '87 recommended the establishment 
ofa Forest Board. Theie 1s no such Board at 
resent, but some of the work of the proposed 
oard has been assumed by the Board of Agri 
culture by the Act of '89, and various small] sums 
are allotted to four different minor institutions 
for technical instiuction in forestry. Ihe 
Surveyors’ Institution has recently started a 
Forestry Museum in London, which should have 
an important educational influence. It also 
conducts examinations in forestry 1n connection 
with its examinations for admission to the class 
of Professional Associates and for Fellowship 
of the Institution, and Special Certificate Ex- 
aminations in Fouestiy are open to its members 
In the cvent of afforestation in the United 
Kingdom being carried on ona large scale 1n the 
near future, very many unemployed labourers 
would be engaged in the operation. Much 
work, too, In connection with tending wood- 
lands and getting 1n timber can be best done 
during the winter months, when far moire 
laboureis remain unemployed. , 
Afghanistan 1s an inland country of Asia, 
forming the north eastern portion of the great 
Iran P eau. Its breadth 1s about 500, and its 
length, from the Herat boundary to the Khabar, 
about 60omiles. It#area is about 300,000sq.m. It 
13 bounded on the E. by the tribes on the N.W. 
frontier of India under British control, on 
the Ss. by Baluchistan; on the W. by Persia; 
the N. by Turkestan as far as the Oxus. 
_By an agreement made with the Ameer by Sir 
ortimer Durand 1n ’93, Chitral, Bajaur, Swat, 
aod the nef$hbouring states in Indus-Kohiatan 
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were left outside the Afghan and within the 
British sphere, while Asmar and the Kunar 
valley, north of Jalalabad, were retained by 
him. Kafiristan was placed under his control 
(and reduced to submission by his troops in 
3°: but Waziristan was put wholly under 
ritish influence. It was also arranged that 
the subsidy of 12 lakhs to his Highness should 
be increased to 18 lakhs, and that all the re- 
stiictions on the umport of arms, stores, etc., 
should be removed. Oabul is the capital. 
There 1s no Afghan nation; the population 
4,000,000) consists of discordant tribesmen, 
constantly 1n revolt, and only kept in subjection 
by frequent military expeditions from Cabul. 
The chief tribes are the Ghilzaig in the pro- 
vince of Cabul, the Duranis between Herat 
and Kandahar, the Amiuaks and Hazaras in the 
Paropamisus mountains, north of the Duranis, 
and the Uzbegs and Tajiks. The four principal 
provinces are Cabul, Turkestan, Herat, and 
Kandahar. Most of the tribesmen are Sumi 
Mahomedans. The present Ameer 1s Abdur- 
rahman Khan (q.v.). Under his rule much 
progress has been made, and at Cabul he has 
eftablished factories where guns are forged 
and rifles made, and al! sorts of manufactures 
are carried on. A _ standing army whose 
war strength 1s estimated at about 50,000 18 
maintained. Exports: assafcetida, madder, 
fruits, furs, shawls, and chintz. For Agent to 
Governor General of India see DipLomaric. 


AFRICA. 


The-present condition of affairs and the latest 
details that have come to hand ¢@.bout the 
various parts of this vast continent will be 
found dealt with under their proper alphabeti- 
cal headings throughout the book. Africa 1s 
being gradually shared out between various 
European Powers, chief of whom are England, 
Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, and Portugal, 
and the following list will show what colonies 
and protectorates have been acquired by each 
power: = 


BRITISH. 
BASUTOLAND 
BECHUANALAND PROTECTORATE. 
BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA PROTECTORATE. 
Caper CoLony. 
I ast AFRICA PROTECTORATE, 
GAMBIA. 
GoLp Coast, 
LAGos. 
NATAL 
NiceER Coast PROTECTORATE. 
NIGFRIA. 
RHODESIA. 
SIERRA LEONE 
SomMALI CoAST PROTECTORATE, 
UGANDA 
Watchscu Bay. 
ZAVZIBAR PROTECTORATE. 


UNDER BRITISH INFLUENCE, 
EoGypr. 
THE EcypTiAn SOUDAN,¢ 
TRANSVAAL. 


FRENOEH. 
ALGERIA. 
DAHOMEY. 
FRENCH CONGO. 
es GUINEA. 
‘a SOMALILAND, 
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FRENCH SOUDAN, 
SFNEGAL 
LuUNIs 


GERMAN. 
CAMLCROONS 
GERMAN LAST AFRICA 
GERMAN SoutH Wrst AFRICA 
IOGOLAND 


ITALIAN 
e ERYTHREA 
SoMALILANL 


PORTUGUESE 
ANGOLA 
Portuc uESE Fast AFRICA 
GUIN®A 


INDEPENDENT 
ABYSSINIA 
CENTRAL STATF (ste SQUDAN) 
ConGo FREE STATE 
LIBERIA 
Morocco 
OrRANGB Frre STATE 


The area owned by Great Britain in Africa 
amounts roughly to 2,500,000 square miles , “by 
France, 3,500,000, by Germany, 900,000, by the 
Congo Free State, 900,000, by Portugal, 800 cco, 
by Italy, 200,coo, and by Spain, 250,000 Egypt 
and Tripoli occupy about 8 0,c00 sq miles 
Ihe chief centres of interest at the present 
time are the Upper Nile Valley where the 
Egyptian and British forces aie firmly estab 
lished, having vanquished the Khalifa, taken 
Omdurman and Khartoum, and set up posts 
at Fashoda and Sobat, and West Africi®where 
the Fren@h and British spheres were delimited 
sn ’88 Maps illustrating the situation are given 
under EcxtT and NicrriA_ It has been esti 
mated that the value of the total commerce of 
Africa amounts to about £100,000 ooc per annum 
Under the headings of BRitT1ISH EMEIRE (table), 
and COLonirs, ETC, OF LKLUROPEAN POWERS, 
the latest statistics relating to these counties, 
colonies, etc, will be found See SESSION, 
pect 6 e 


AGRICULTURAL RATES ACT, ’96 


This Act was passed in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Koyal Commission on 
pi ier gh with a view of relieving agri 
cultural land of a portion of its burden of 
rates It provided that for a period of five 
years from Match ast, 97, the occupier of agri 
cultural land should be lable to pay one half 
ony of the rate in the £ payable in iespect of 
buildings and other propert Ihus, if a rate 
of 1s inthe £15 levied in east: agricultural 
land pays only fa ulile houses and other 
property pay rs in the £ Ihis exemption 
app les 1n the case of all rates made—that 1s, 
allowed by the Justices—du:ing the five years, 
except (1) those rates in which ag@cultural Jand 
previously paid only one half (or less) of the 
rate inthe £ payable in respect of buildings and 
other property, and (2) those rates which are 
raised for works for the benefit of the land, such 
as worl@ for®*land drainage or for an embank- 
ment for keeping out the sea_ In effect, the 
reduced rating of agricultural land extends to 
nearly algthe more important rates, such as 
the poor rate, county rate, highway rate, 
borough rate, and school board rate e chiet 
exceptions are the general district rate in urban 
districts; the special expenses rate in rural 
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distncts, and the lighting and watching rate. 
In these cases land was already assessed at 
either + or 4 of the rate on erher property, 
and 1s obviously not entitled to any further 
benefit Agricultural land is defined for the 
purposes of the Act as being ‘‘any land used 
as arable,eneadow, or pasture ground only, cot 
tage gardens exceeding one quarter of an acre, 
market gardens, nursery grounds, orchards, or 
allotments, but does not include land oceupicd 
togethc: with a house as a park, gardens other 
than as aforesaid, pleasure grounds, any land 
kept or preserved mainly or excluswely for 

ul poses of sport or recreation, or land sed as 
a racecourse 

Tre deficiency thus occasioned, owe to 
the redu cd contributions by agricultural land 


| 18 made up by grants from Imperial] funds, so 
| 8 to prevent increased rates being levied on 


qgher propeity By the Act, and by the Regu 
lations Winch were issucd in 'g6 by the Local 
Government Board, the procedure was pre 
arriving at the amount of the 
grants By means of returns from the “spend 
ing authorities ’ (county councils, councils of 
county boroughs, councils of boroughs and 
other urban districts and of rural] districts, 
boards of pueden the receiver of the Metro- 
ice district, school boards, highway 
oards and sure }ore of highwzys), arid from 
the overseers of the poor, and the assessment 
committees, the ] ocal Government Board ascer- 
tained the amount which during the year 
previous to the passing of the Act (ze fhe 
year ended March 96) agpcultural land con- 
tributed to the expenditure of each Spence 
authority Half of that amount represente 
the supposed aa A to the spending autho- 
rity 1n consequence of the exe1iption of agri- 
cultural Jand from payment of halfthe ratec, and 
the amount of this deficiency was certified by the 
Local Government Board as the amount of the 
annual grant to the authouity The deficiency 
was cal ulated in respect of all the rates to 
which the Act applies (see above) The total 


| of the grants certifed to all the spending 


authorities constituted the amount of the 
annual grant from the Imperial funds, which 13 
met out of the proceeds of the estate duty 
derived from personal property The Local 
Government Board pay the grants to the 
spending authorities, and the payments are 
made half yearly lhe first payments were 
made to meet the deficiency arising during the 
six months ending Sept 3oth, ’97 

Several authorities were intentionally omitted 
from the list of ‘ spending authorities” given 
in the Act, and theref: ro grant 
Among there are penen councils and parish 
meetings, burial boards, and certain joint 
committees The rates out of which these au 
thorities pay their expenses will neveriheless 
be contributed to by agnicultural land on the 
basis of one half ot its value, so that as there 15 
no grant to@nake up the deficiency, houses and 
other property than Jand will be more heavily 
rated in consequence The vestries and dic 
trict boards in London receive no grant; but 
this hardship 1s not great, as there 1s but little 
agricultural land in the Métropolis. 

The total of the annual grants in the cace of 
all the spending authorities was certified by 
the Local Government Board, in March 98 as 
amounting to £1,331,116. This represented **- 
amount annually required from Impezial Fu: 
to make up the deficiency occagoned by 
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hers up to Dec 31st, ’97, ounts to, 


emption from rating of agricultural and ot 
aa Hal ot 7 2 3385 11s 4d, distributed as follows — 


and Half of this amount was paid by the | $16,905 


Local Government Board 1n grants to the | a, 
spending authorities during the half-year Drainage . . . tt. 8.987,5£0 4 10 
ending Sept. ’97. During the five years the Farm buildings oa 4.856.640: 14-10 
Act continues in force the same grants will be |} ohoyrers’ cottages . 11095,859 2 3 
paid half-yearly to the authorities, exqept only | } encing and embanking . Gee a 
In cases where in consequence of an error’ Roads Tews os 164,849 9 10 
In arriving at the original grant, or_an altera Clearing and reclamation ; 146,442 16 IK 
tion, 1n the area of an authority the Board vary | Planting ; ; ; 96,375 2 10 
the amount This stereotyping of the grant ! Other agricultural :mprove- 
seems open to objection, for as the expenditure ! mente . eael 279,107 13 
of each nding authority varices each year Subscriptions to railways 136,923 = 
(probably increasing), the grant ceases to repre- \@fansion houses, etc. . 687,834 8 
sent the amount of rates from‘the payment of eee 
which agricultural land has been exempted , Total err cer 

. . e i) 


and wherever the rates of a district increase | 
the effect will be to throw a proportionately 

was public money ad- 
~ the Public 
ig of agri- 
wees ee awh BR BONE Aes ew Gt A ew wsewses | epaid b vowne wy sews ey wees we FU AEE SS now ates 
uardians of the union con | repaid by those to whom it was advanced. e 
ere pale eae eae remainder has been found through the several 


taining the parish, but in all other cases the 
grants are paid directly to the several autho) | Land Imprc ovement Companies, under tlre 


CLA ROPER Cee EWR VW od WMADELAWS Bil wvudlry 
n London and many of the boroughs there is 
very little agricultural land; but whereve: Il. ENCLOSURES. 


there 1s anj, 1t receives the benefit of the Act, : 
and grants are made to the ‘spending author1- The General Enclosure Act of '45 was passed} 
ties.” Of course it 18 1n rural districts that to facilitate the enclosure of commons and! 
the effect of the Acts felt principally The wastes, and commissioners were appointed! 
rateable value of agricultural land in England under it for England and Wales, now called 
and Wales 1s j6241505)008, and thereliefafforded the Lan& Commission for England _ These 
by the annual grants unde) the Act represents Officials were to decide whether enGosures 

Every kind of common was 


an average rateofis 1@.mm the £onthat value Were expedient. 
See AGRICULTURE. ae to be enclosed by the statute, but all 


lands in the New Forest and the Forest of 

Agricultural Society, Royal. See Royat Dean and village or town greens mere excepted | 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY from such. It was further provided that no 
lands within fifteen miles of London and certain 
specified distances of other] rge towns could 


AGRICULTURE. be enclosed It also required allotments to be 

appropriated for recreatior® and others for the 

I, DRAINAGE AND MANUREs. poor as field-gardens. Power was given for 
II, ENCLOSURES. the appropriation of portions of the ground! 
Ill, AGRICULTURAL DEPRFSSION. proposed to be enclosed for public purposes— 
IV. AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS, as the formation of roads ang footways, public 


V. IMPROVEMENTS EFFECTED BY STATUTE drains, embankments, watercourses, public 


Law. nds, wells, or watering-places, or for en- 

a pfklaamnfcles Po auee . arging or making burial-grounds, the supply 
GRICULTURAL LABOURERS. , of stone and gravel, or any other purpose of 

VIL. HotpINGs AND ALLOTMENTS. | public convenience or usefulness, or for the 
IX AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. Ener) convenience of interested persons, 
he number of enclosures from 1700 up to 1886 

otwith- 


Agriculture may be defined as the science of amounts to about 8,372,662 acres. 
cultivating the ground in such a manner as to standing the fact that a large quantity of land, 
cause it to produce in plenty and perfection approaching 1,¢00,000 acres, has been taken into 
those vegetable products which are useful to cultivation since "45 England and Wales, 
human beings and to those animals that are there 1s reason to believe that about as much 
reared and kept for food and labour. This agricultural land has been occupied from this 
science also includes the breeding ang manage period by the mcrease of cities, towns, roads, 
ment of such animals. In all countries it Is , and railways. 
coeval with the first dawn of civilisation, and 


1s the principal industry of the world. III. AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION, 
e The long and critical report which was pub- 

I, DRAINAGE AWD MANURES. lished by’ the Dacian ear Bani 
The total expenditure on land improvement De on, being their “ Final Report 4, on the 


In ag Britain, that has been made a charge subject 1n ’97, 1s an exceedingly inaportant one. 
on the Jand, from the commencement of the It cannot be overestimated, and eS abel 
Public Money Drainage Acts 1n ’47, and under to the present time as regards nearkyall points. 
z subsequent, Improvement Companies Acts They express their entire concurrence in. the 
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eneral opinion that the present depression in 

ritish agriculture 1s mainly owing tothe fall in 
prices of agricultural produce The following 
are the general conclusions arrived at (a) That 
the changes 1n the price of grain during the 
past twenty years represent a fall of more than 
40 per cent in the three staple cereals, and o‘ 
over 50 per cent inthe priceofwheat (4) That 
the price of beef 1n the same period has fajlen 
from 24 to 40 per cent accoiding to quality, 
and,that of mutton since ’82 4 from 20 to 30 per 
cent (c) There has been a fall in the price o” 
wool of upwards of 50 per cent during the lasi 
twenty years (d) That in dairy produce, the 
changes 1n the prices of milk, butter and cheese 
as a whole, there has been a fall of nearly 30 
per cent ®) That the price of potatoes has 
fallen at least 20 to 30 percent (/) That not 
withstanding the fluctuations in the prices o: 
hops, they have in recent vears tended to fal! 
to an unprofitable level The Commissioners 
add that “one of the gravest features of the 
depreciation which has been So manifest 1n the 
course of prices of agricultural produce during 
the period. under review has been its persist 
ency ’ There has been a general correspond 
ence betv een the fall in prices and the intensfty 
of foreign competition During this time a 
very great increase has taken place in the 
imports of all forms of agricultural pioduce, a 
result which has caused in nearly every article 
imported a reduction of the price of such The 
Commissioners have pointed out the remedies 
for some of the disadvantages to which British 
st paged 1s subject sree the amendmert 
of the Agricultural Holdings ct, 83, the tithe 
rent charge system, improved railway *rates, 
compensdeion to tenants of land for damage 
to their crops by game preserved by adjoining 
owners or occupiers, as well as by game pie 
served by their Jandlords or the shooting 
tenants, the prohibition of the sale of adul 
terated products, as well asthe sale of imported 
goods as home produce’ The colouring of 
margarine abroad, to make :t appear a> butter, 
has caused serious injury to British farmers 
The Commissioners al8o recommend that more 
assistance should be given to the Board of 
Agriculture for the employment of corespond 
ents both 1n this country and abroad, and that 
the Board should be entrusted with more ample 
powers of control and inspection over the whole 
system of technical agricultural education In 
connection with the rent of agricultural land, 
the Commissioners State that ‘the main burden 
of agricultural depression, whatever may have 
been the case in its earlier years, now iests 
upon the owners and not upon the occupiers 
of the soil, a result which, sooner or later, 
economically speaking, was inevitable, unless 
the letting of land stands upon an entirely 
different footing {rom similar tran‘actions in 
other branches of business ’ The acieage of 
land occupied by tenants in 96 WW 27,9t3,765, 
and by owners 4,648,594 In 95 tenants occu 
pled 27,937,470, and owners 4,640,043 ASregards 
their recommendations generally, the Commis 
sioners do not claim that, either singly or in 
the aggregate, they will be a complete remedy 
for agricultural depression , but they state that 
they are in the nature of palliatives, which, 
if carried gut, 1t 1s hoped will do somethin 
to ease the position of occupiers of land, an 
enable them to conduct their business to more 
advantage Parts I to IV. of the Final Report 


referred to constitute the main report, which : 
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is signed by 14 of the 16 Commissioners 
Part V, which is the last one, contains a 
euPRementny report, 15 devoted exclusively 
to the currency question, and 1s signed by 1o 
of the Commissioners whose signatures are 
appended to the main report The remaimng 
two Commissioners present separate reports 
Among other declarations made in the supple 
mentary report are the following (a) Agricul 
tural depression 1s not confined to England, 
but appeared to be more or less general in 
Europe and in the Australasian colonies, and 
to be particularly severe in the United States 
of America It prevailed alike in cuyntries 
vith protective eluties and those which had 
adopted the principles of free trade, and the 
heavy protective duties imposed in Germany 
and Fearice had failed to give security to either 
ot those countiies against severe agricultural 
depression (6) That for this widespread com 
plaint, which 1s so unanimous and so prolonged, 
there must be, irrespective of foreign compe 
tition, some other and some general cause that 
was common to them all, and such a cause 
might probably be found in the great monetary 
changes which were made 1n certain countries 
in Furope and in the United States of America 
in 73and 74 (c) That the only two countries 
which appeared to be free from agricultural 
depression as understood in the United King 
dom, and not to have been similarly affected 
by those changes, are India and the Argentine 
Republic, the one with a silve: and the other 
with a papercurrency (da) Thata prima facie 
case has been established for the contention 
that agriculture has suffered, and 1s suffering 
severely, fiom both of two results which have 
followed from these changes firstly from the 
general fall in prices, which 1s expressed in 
the term ‘appreciation of gold, ’ and secondly 
from the divergence in the value of metals, 
which gives an artificial advantage to pro 
ducers in silver using countries (e) That the 
puce of wheat in England is being, and has 
een for some years, in consequence artifictally 
depressed (/) That putting aside the recom 
mendations before made, which do not touch 
the question of depression so far as it 3s due 
to a collapse in prices, there only remains 
the question how far relief 1s possible by the 
reversal of the monetary policy of’73_ (g) That 
if such a change 1s to be accomphished, it must 
be by international arrangement (A) That, 
while not suggesting the abandonment of the 
gold standard in this country, 1f a conference 
of the Powers were assembled, and their 
deliberations resulted in an_ international 
arrangement for the reopening of the foreign 
mints, and the restoration of sulyer eithe 
wholly or partially to the position it filled 
before 73, 1t would be of the greatest benefit 
to agriculture (1) That to promote such a 
confei ence, the Government should co operate 
with foreign Powers, and thereby give effect 
to the unanigious resolution of the House of 
Commons in Februaiy 95 The Commissioners 
aie of opinion that 1f an international arrange 
ment for the purpose mentioned in their report 
was arrived at, ‘‘the constant and progressive 
fall in prices would be checked, and that 
if there should be any further movement in 
the course of prices, hes would tend to rise 
rather than to fall ” 

Although the cereal and hay crops in 98 wete 
remarkably good, and have therefore, together 
with the increased price of wheat, during the 
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last cereal year, greatly benefited British 
farmers, the root crops, which are the mainstay 
of stock feeders throughout the winter, were 
in a lamentable state, owing to the prolonged 
drought during August and September, and 
particularly in England, 1n certain districts of 
which they weie lost entirely. Incoysequence 
also of the great heat and droyght 1n the two 
months just mentioned, the production of butter 
and cheese in Great Britam considerably 
diminished, while the prices of imported butter 
increased. 
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The statistics which we wijl now notify, 
nearlv all of which have been prepared by the 
Board of Agriculture, are very interesting and 
important The total area of land and water, 
not including tidal water, in Great Britain, 
‘97, Was 56,773,223 acres The total] acreage 
under crops, fallow, and grass, not including 
mountain and heath land, on June 4th, ’97, 
amounted to 32,529,076, of which 7,457,061 weie 
under corn crops, 3,189 508 under green crops, 
4,853,808 under clover, sainfoin and grasses under 
rotation, 16,512,868 under permanent pasture. 
The acreage of flax was 1419, of hops, 50,863, 
of emall fruit, 69,792; and of bare fallow or 
uncropped arable land, 384 757. The wheat grown 
covered 1,889 161 acres; barley, 2,035,792, 
Oats, 3,036,056 , ae 76,486 , beans, 228,912, and 
peas, 190,656 f green crops, there weie 
504,914 acres of potatoes; 1,833,145 of turnips 
and swedes, 354,588 of mangold, 166,661 of 
cabbage, kohl-rabi and rape , 199,424 of vetches, 
and 130,776 of other green crops As to the 
acreage of some of the more important of these 
crops, later returns were published i1n_the 
Journal of the Board of Agrtculture for Sept 
98, as a Prejiminary Statement for that year 
compiled from the returns collected upon June 
ath last From these statistics it appears that 
the acreage ot wheat for 98 was 2,802,220, of 
barley, 1 903,652, of oats, 2,9:7,770, and pota- 
toes, 524,591 According to the returns on 
June 4th, 97, the acreage of mountaim and heath 
land for grazing in Great Britain was 
12,820,401, of which 9,457,120 was in Scotland 
There were also 224,116 acres of orchards 
As to woodsand plantations (according to latest 
retuins published 1n ’g5), these are estimated 
to cover 2,726,116 acres, of which 131,843 are 
returned as planted from 81 to ’95 On 
June 4th, ’97, the horses numbered 1,526,424, 
of which 453,174 were unbroken, and 1,068,250 
were used solely for agriculture, including 
mares kept for bieeding. There were also 
6,500,497 cattle, 20,340,440 sheep, and 2,342,302 

» According to the Preliminary Statement 
for 98 referred to, the number of cattle on 
June 4th of that year was 6,622,364; of sheep, 
26 743,194, and of pigs, 2 41,595. On that date 
the acreage of hay trom clover and rotation 
grasses was 2,381,551, and from permanent 
pasture, 4,536,425 e acreage of hops was 
49:735 e total acreage of permanent pasture, 
exclusive of mountain and heath land, was 
12,915,929 IN "73, 15,065,373 Im °83, 16,465,c6 
in ’94, 16 610,563 wf ’95, 16,726,476 In ’96, an 
16,512,868 in ’97,e while the total acreage 
of arable land was in the first five men- 
tigned periods 18,186,691, 17,319,712, 16,164,786, 
15,9€6,95%, 15,835,883, and 1n_ '97 16,007,208, 

The estimated total produce of the principal 
crops of Gregt Britain in °97 15 as follows: In 
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bushels wheat, 54,940,535 ; barley, 66,814,066 ; 


oats, 116,847,179, ans, 6,602,967; peas, 
5,239:273 Intons yeep 2,608,193 ; turnips, 
25,651,773, Mangold, 6,628,259. In cwts.° hay 


from clover, sainfoin, and grasses under rota- 
tion, 66,387 421, hay from permanent pasture, 
112,708,292, and hops, 411,086. 


Acreage tnder Wheat, ete. 


Accoiding to the figures mentioned in* the 
Times on E ept 2oth, ’98, the acres of wheat, 
barley, and oats in Great Britain for the ten 
years 89 98 are as under — 











Prices of Wheat, ete. 


Wheat England Wales. , Scotlan# ae 
Acres , Acres | Acies Acies 
"69 2,321,524 | 68, 464 59,386 | 2,449,354 
80 2.255 694 68,669 61,973 | 2, 86 339 
"QL 2,192,393 | 61,590 53,294 | 2,307,277 
92 2,102,969 | 55 278 €1,591 | 2,219,838 
"93 1,79*,569 | 54,562 44,093 | 1,897,524 
94 1,826,6 6| 56,470 44,866 | 1,927,962 
“45 — 1,239 806| 44,036 33 641 | 1,417,483 
"96 1,6 9,255 | 46,973 371729 | I 693 957 
97 1,785,502, 53 810 49 789} 1 &89 161 
98 1,987,335 | 53,9fo 55,875 | 2,102,2 v 
Barley 

B89 1,776 OF | 122,051 273,468 | 2,121,5 0 
90 1 775,606 | 119,780 | 215,792 | 2,111 178 
91 1,772,432 | 117 101 | 223 265| 2,112,798 
92 1,709,587 | 114,525 212,7 3| 2 036,810 
93® 1,701,02 | 111,851 211,644) 2 075,¢97 
94 1,766,142 | 111,572] 218,057) 2,005,771 
195 1,837,850 | 11x 586 216,543 | 2,166,279 
26 1,778,779 | 197,702 218,283 | 2,104,764 
87 = 1,698 323 | 104,371 | 233 v96| 2,035 790 
98 1,562,761 | 102 g21 737.970 | 1,903 652 
Oats 

8D 1 623 G67 | 249,022 | 1 015,715 | 2,888,704 
9) = 1,648,153 | 241,199 | 1,013,646 | 2,902,978 
91 1,672 835 | 234,055 992,230 | 2,9$9,1-9 
92 = 1,765,463 | 233,299 | 998,683 | 2,997,545 
98 1,914,373 | 240,865 | 1,016,518 | 2,171,756 
94 1 978,312 | 250,866 | 1,024,223} 3,253 401 
95 2,045,477 | 242,198 | 1,008,388 | 3,296,c63 
‘96 1,845,730 | 241,642 | 1,008,316] 3,005,488 
'97 1,829,072 | 238,510} 968,474] 3,036,056 
"98-1, 731,367 | 230,670] 959,933 | 2,917,770 


The prices of British wheat, barley and oats 
for "73, 78, 83, ‘88, ‘93, 94, 95, ‘96 and 97 are as 


follows — 

Year Weheat. Barley. Oats. 
Per quarter. | Per quarter. | Per quarte: 

s. a s ‘ s. a 
3 58 8 qo.) (6S 25 5 
"18 46 5 40 2 ° @24 4 
*88 4 7 jt 10 2I § 
"88 3r 10 27 10 16 9 
93 26 4 25467 e38 9 
04 22 10 a4 6 17 I 
95 23 #1 aI ir 14 6 
"06 26 2 a2 11 14 9 
"97 jo. (2 23 6 16 11 
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The rst of September 1s the opening of a new sheep and pigs in Great Britain fur the ten 


cereal year. 
of British corn for the cereal year '37 98 was 
26s 2d. for wheat, 265 113d for baiie., and 
185, aJd for oats 
grain for the week ended Oct, rst was 25s 9d 
for wheat, 27s for barley, and 16s 7d for oats, 
and on Oct agth, 275 4d. for wheat, 28s 8d 
_ for bailey, and 10s. 8d for oats. It 1s stated 
in the Agiicultural Gasette for Sept sth, 
98, fhat the Hungarian Minister of Agricul 
. ture, in his annual estimate of the wheat 
crops of the world, makes its crop this 


season 2,640,862 «00 bushels, as compared with |% 


2,142,425,002 101 & An estimate of such crop 
1s given by she Corn Trade News of the 2oth of 
that month, which 13 2,606,400,000 bushels For 
nearly all countries the estimates of the yield 
of wheat are much higher than those for the 





previous season, and Australasia 1s credited , Sheep | 


with producing in Dec '98, or a little later, a 
record crop us regard» quantity and quality, 
but which could not be approximately calcu 
lated in October. 


Prices of Cattle and sheep, 


The average prices of British cattle and sheep 
er stone of 8 lb., sinking the offal, at the 


etropolitan cattle market, aie mentioned ir 
the next table — 





Year. Lattle. Sheep 
Per stone of 8 lb. | Per stone c&8 lb. 
g: a. s da. s. a. s. a 
78 5 1 to 6 4 5 8 to 611 
718 4 6 to 6 o 5 4 to 610 
88 4 3 to 6 x 5 6 to 7 3 
88 24 to 41 3 2 to 510 
93 210 to 4 9 3 8 to 5 5 
94 2 5 to 4 6 3 7 to 5 10 
96 2 8 to 4 6 311 to 511 
96 24 to 4 5 3 3 to 5 5 
97 2 5 to 4 @6 3 8 to 5 8 





ga este) ee ates, 
"89 | me 
2,6 
90 ee 
81 4,870,215 
92 4,968,590) 
93 | 4,744,080 
94 43450607. 
95 4,472,565 
934,573,603 
87 41567,834) 
98 = 4,674, 303 
4) 15,839,882 
, | 17,841,286 
91 | 17,874 722 
: 1759931756 
98 16,805 ,24c 
1559 : 
95 18570073 
96 = 16,031, 09 
: 15,721,213 
98 = 15,886 538 
Pigs 
"89 2,118 385 
"902,355,760 
"91 2,461,185 
"92 1,828,542 
88 157931459 
04 2,013,823 
*85 2,471,020 
"96 2,476,48*| 
97 1,999 534 
98 | 2,078,898 


The average price of such Oattle. | England. 


Wales 





No 
666, 101 
7O%,1T5 
7593¢9 
754,467 
738,6c8 
695 ,00c 
703,824 
712,979 
709, 12 


792,777 


2,847,689 
3,C69,71 
3123319 iC 
3) 197,591 
ayt 1,89 
3,078,941 
4,070,841 
3,207,81 
3919535 


3,268 70€ 


240,741 
258,175 
270,082 
197,302 
2co 67€ 
227,66 
26 ,0g1 
257, 65€ 
216,44" 
238,581 


6,951,449 
7,623,9 © 


he average piice per quarter | years ’89 98, which are as follows — 


Scotland. | 


No 
1,120,797 
1,185,876 
1,223,297 
1,221,726 
1,218,0c9 
1,207,5 6 
1,177,947 
1,2 7,200 
1,223,543 
1,246,284 


7,301,401 


795439447 
75373)164 
7)272,864 
7)233)783 
7,460,419 
7,423,868 


715871948 


151,677 
159,674 
157,5¢6 
112,015 
119,398 | 
148,535 
153,320 
144,015 | 
135) 341 
134,116 | 


Great 


Britain, 


No, 
6,139 555 
6, 508 632 
6,852,821 
6 944,783 
4,700,676 
6°347,1 13 
6,354,330 
6,493,532 
6,520,497 
6,622, 364 


25,632,020 
2727245 } 
28,732 558 
28,734,744 
27,289,3_,4 
25,£61,500 
25,792,195 
26,7 5 329 
26,340, 44> 
26,743,194 


2,517,803 
25773,0 9 
2,888,773 
2,137,859 
2,113,53' 
2539 9,076 
2,884,43° 
2,878,801 
2)342,302 
26451,595 


Agricultural Produce Iainported, 


Some statistics as to the annual iumports of 
the principal kinds of agricultural produce into 


the 


nited Kingdom are given in the Journal 


During the second quarter of '98 the prices of | of the Board of Agriculture for Sept. 98, and 
such cattle and sheep ranged from zs. 4d to| the value of such produce from figures taken 
4s. 2d, and from 2s. 1cd to 5s 2d.respectively. from the ‘Accounts relating to Trade and 


Numbers of Cattle, Sheep and Pigs. | 


Another table 1s published in the Zimes of 
Sept. 26th, 98, giving the numbers of cattle, 


NT OO Ean ae 


Articles. 
Quantities, 
® cwts. 
Wheat... | 65,017,490 
Wheat meal and flour . 20,023, 305 
Barley . . . . 21,696,370 
Oats. . . . »« -« 18, 382,610 
Maize @°-e* + « +{ 59,726,120 





Particulars are not stated in these last-named 
accounts®as to the imports into the United 
Kingdom during the last cereal year of beans, 
peas and maize meal, ; 

The quantity of beans, peas and maize meal 
imported into the United Kingdom in '97, 


| Eept Ist, 'S6, to Aug. Slst, ’97. 


Navigation of the Umted Kingdom,” during 
the cereal year which has just closed, together 
with the imports of the corresponding period 
of ’o6 and ‘97. The following table relates to 
grain, flour and meal imported — 


Sept. Ist, '87, to Aug. Slst, '98. 


Value. Quantities. Value 
cwts. £ 
22,475,028 » 66,387,590 28,168,148 
915379371 19,969,585 11,405,304 
594541167 20, 2575729 51427,815 
4)575,020 15,384,190 4,263,264 
10,113,417 55,641,692 10,751,513 





according to ‘‘ Accounts relating to Trade and 
Navigation” for Dec. of are 2,840,050 cwts. 
of beans, of the value of £762,275 ; and 2,829,135 
cwts. of peas, of the value of £773,054. e 
quantity of maize meal imported in ‘97 was 


1,029,301 cwts, of the value of )£261,120; arms 
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of oatmeal 732,495 cwts, of the value of and the quantity of buckwheat 136,566 cwts., 
$434,672. The quantity of rye imported in ’96 = of the value of £36,300. 
was 982,7co cwts. of the value of £235,300, Other imports are as follows — 
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DEAD MEAT: IMPORTED. 


| Sept. lat, 96, to Aug. 31st, 97. | Sept. lst, ’97, to Aug. Slst, '98. 


Articles. 





Quantities. Value. Quantities. Value. 
cwts. 4 cwts. 4 
Beef, SMted . .. 203,212 245,280 178,013 230,461 
” esh ° . 2,875,486 53552,424 3,162,070 6,098,844 
Mutton, Fresh. 3,083,063 4,687,118 3,286,542 4,910,719 
Pork, Salted (not Hams) 249,917 272,294 255,902 288,540 
» Fresh . “| 353854 7951935 449,251 960,763 
Bacon : 4,931,846 8,612,983 5,468,529 9,902, 408 
Hams 1,649,642 395775522 1,857,520 397175177 
Meat unenumerated, salted 
or fresh 330,225 656,693 415,287 823,687 
Meat preserved otherwise ‘. 
than by salting . . . 705,212 1,777,627 5435144 1,690,043 


Articles | 





DAIRY PRODUCE IMPORTED. 


| Sept Ist, 96, to Aug. Slst, '97. | Sept. lst, 97, to Aug. Slet, '98, 


| Quantities, Value | Quantities. Value. 
P cwts L cwts. *" £ 
Butter. : 3,188,918 15594%g599 3) 200,843 15,885,636 
Margarine 956,881 | 2,555,103 903,683 2, @P1,055 
Cheese pak eet 51599,043 pee 53259,79¢ 
gallons gallons 
Milk, Condensed or pecaeevee 709,124 1,334,015 7942777 1,416,259 
» Fresh, and Cream . 9 696 — 9,013 








RABBITS, POULTRY, GAME, EGGS AND LARD IMPORTED. 


oT — — 
Sept. 1st, 96, to Aug. 31st, ’97 Sept. Ist, ‘97, to Aug. 31st, 98. 


Articles 
Quantities | Value Quantities Value 
cwts. L cwts. L 
Rabbits . e- % 2373943 492,200 267,712 528,250 
Poultry and Game. . 611,637 714,898 
Great Great 
Hundreds. Hundreds. 
Eggs . ° . ’ 13 954,024 4,310,599 13,789,128 4,270,740 
cwts, cwts. 
Lard. . . Sh 1,684,222 1,899,180 2,015,439 2,669,187 











FRUIT AND VEGETABLES IMPORTED. 


AUS, 
Apples... : 
Pears ; Z ‘ 
Onigns . 


Potatoes... . 
Vagetables ungnumerated . 





Quantities. 


Bushels 
7,178,789 
761, 349 
6,379,321 
cwrts. 
2,332,682 
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Value. 


1,834,527 
234,474 
778,090 


926,070 
1,444,058 


| Quantities. | 


Bushels. 
2,961,781 
630,991 
5,816,590 
cwts. 
8,087,881 


, Sept Ist, 96, to Aug. Sst, 87 | Sept. Ist, ’97, to Aug. Slat, ’98, 


Value. 
e 


L 
938,030 
241,096 
758,665 


2,143,449 
1,493,267 
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HORSES, OATTLE AND SHEEP IMPORTED. 


Sept Ist, 96, to Aug. 31st, 97, 











Sept. Ist, 97, to Aug. 31st, ’98 








Animals 
Number Value Number Value. 
eenhicateiaeimes ~ee eee eer Yee Se —_ ‘amas 
| rs £ 
Horses 42,Tgo0 1,166,559 46,750 1,2 6,571 
Cattl 596,057 10,031,243 590,873 9 682,362 
Sheep 695,943 1,921,421 637,957 | 948,520 
HOPS AND WOOL IMPORTED. 32 
Sept lst, 96, to Aug. 31st, 97. Sept Ist, 97, to Aug 81st, 98 
Articles ig gee a SS 
Quantities. | Value, Quantities Value 
cwts L cwts L 
Hops 160,887 | 508,334 78 825,474 
5 s 
Wool 743,098, 296 24,914,888 691,910, 328 23,438,876 





Ihe quantity and yalue of the hav imported 
1s not mentioned 1n the returns from Sept 1st, 
’97, to the end of Aug 98, but in the returns 
for ’97 the quantity hen imported was 121,492 
tons, aS against 107,987 1n the previous year 
The value of the hay imported in 97 1s not 
declared 

Ihe number of live stock imported into 
Great Britain from Ireland in ’g97 included 
38,422 horses, 746,012 cattle, 804,515 sheep, and 
6955307 PIzg. 


VY IMPROVEMENTS EFFECTED BY 
STATUTE LAW. 


Much good has been done for the progress of 
farming by the Copyhold Acts [he number of 
enfranchisements which have taken place under 
them from ’41, when the first statute was 
passed, to ’97, inclusive, 1s 18,528 Ihe gross 
sum received by landlords for compens ition 
amounted to 42,430,852 6s. 53a@ , and the rent 
chai ges to £19,638 11s 11¢ lhe powers given 
by the Settled Lands Acts, ’82 to 90, to a tenant 
for life for selling settled land, and of making 
exchanges, partitions, and of granting leases, 
and of enfranchising copyholds of any settled 
manor, and of expending the money arising 
under these Acts for making improvements 
In agricultural land and premises settled, 
and of imposing an obligation on his suc- 
cessors to maintain them, have been produc 
tive of much good to landowners and farmers 
3y the Agricultural Holdings Acts of ‘82 a 

eneral mght is given to tenants of farms 
in Great Britain to compe eeon for 1mprove- 
ments made on their holdings at their own 
expense, and for securing to them @he property 
in any fixtures or machine1y they may put up 
on the premises. Any agreement between 
landlord and tenant depriving the latter of 
his right to such compensation 1s void. The 
Ground ¢ame Act of "So, the Conveyancing 
Acts, 81 to ‘’92, the Small Holdings Act of 
’92, the Destructive Insects Act, the Conta- 

10us Disegses (Animals) Acts, ’78 to ‘93, the 
Wild Birds Protection Amendment Act, the 
Finance Act, the Merchandise Marks Prosecu- 
tions Act, the Locomotive eens En 
Act, and the Diseases of Animals Act 


nes 
0 94 


the Diseascs of Animals Act, the Agricultural 
Rates Act (g v ), the Locomotives on Highways 
Act (gv), and the Finance Act of ’96 The 
Extraordinary Tithe Act and the Land Lransfer 
Act of ’97 have been and will be of beneficial 
interest to agriculturists So also will be the 
great number of orders wholly or in part in 
operation on Jan rst, ’98, under the Diseases 
of Animals Acts 94 and ’96, incorporating the 
Contagious Diseases (Aninials) Acts 78 to ’93 


VI. VETERINARY SANITATION. 


The reports for ’97 of the proceedings under 
the Diseases of Animals Acts by the Chief 
Veterinary Officer and the Assistant Secretar 
of the Animals Division of the Board of Agri- 
culture are very important 

In 97 there was no outbreak of foot and mouth 
disease. Compared with ’96 thcre was a de- 
crease 1n outbreaks of anthrax, sheep scab, 
swine fever, and 1abies in dogs, but there was 
an increase In glanders (including farcy), and 
a slight increase in pleuro pneumonia. Of the 
433 outbreaks of anthrax, the animals attached 
comprised 521 cattle, 39 sheep, 284 swine, and 
38 horses. The sheep attached by 2191 out- 
breaks of sheep-scab numbered 33,546. Swine 
fever outbreaks occurred 2155 times, which 
necessitated the slaughter of 4c,432 pigs as 
diseased, or as having been exposed to 
infection 

Dogs which were affected with rabies, and 
which died therefrom, or were destroyed by 
being attacked with this malady, numbered 
151, and those which were destroyed as having 
been exposed to infection were 305 There 
were goo outbreaks of glanders (including 
farcy), which attacked 1629 horses 

The Pmncipal Veterinary Officer, in his 
annual report for ’97, states, on the subject of 
foot-and mouth disease, that “it has been a 
fortunate circumstance tor the stock-owners of 
this country that the United€ingdom 1s entirely 
disconnected from the mginland of Europe, 
and our trade in animals of all classes with 
the Continent has ceased, for otherwise x 
should probably have witnessed one of the mdst 
extensive outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease 
ever recorded in Great Britain. for the last 
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six years foot and mouth disease has been 
constantly prevalent in Germany and Austro- 
Hungary From Germany it has extended, by 
means of the traffic in animals, into Belgium, 
Switzerland, and France ’ As regards rabies, 
he states that ‘‘the returns for the year 97 
show such a satisfactory diminution in the 
number of cases 1n Grcat Britain as t@ encourage 
the hope that rabies, which has existed in this 
country from time immcmorial, will be entirely 
eradicated 

The only disease which occurred among 
foreign cattle, sheep, and pigs imported into 
Great @iitain in 97 was sheepscab, which 
affect@l 1905 of them as against 7666 in o® 
The Diseases ot Animas Act of 05 in effect 
prohibits the importation of foreign animals 
for food into the United Kingdom, except for 
immediate slaughter at the place of landing 
lhe statute also minimises the great risks to 
which cattle, sheep, and swine were formerty 
exposed from the maladies referred to 





VII AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS 


As regards agricultural labourers, their pay 
housing and education were very bad_and 
disgraceful until about thirty yearsago From 
1800 to 34 their standard of living had sunk 
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to the lowest scale, and their wages had to be 
supplemented by parochial relief Very great 
improvement has been made in their position 
during the last Adlee years The average 
weekly wages of these labourers in England 1s 
about 12s 11@ per week, and 1n Scotland about 
18s of Inthearable counties, and particularly 
those of the East of England, a consideiable 
reduction of the number cf men employed has 
occurred since 92, while those still engaged 
have in many cases suffered from irregujanty 
of employment, which 1s mainly in consequence 
of not ploughing so much land as formerly in 
g7 there was an upward movement in wages 
compared with 96 The number of labourers 
in districts at the current rate of wages 
In 97 Was 87,385, compared h 99329 1n 
y A statement wasS made in the Laéour 
a~ette for last June of the rates of weekly 
cash wages exclusive of piece work earnings, 
extra payment for hay, harvest, and all extra 
allowances in cash and kind paid to ordinary 
agricultural labourers in June 98 com 
with June 97_ The general effect of this state 
ment was to show that agricultural wages had 
risen, especially in the eastern counties The 
cRanges which had occurred in the Poor Law 
Unions reported upon are mentioned in the 
following table — 











No ot No of Agricultural Labourers, in Unionsin which there wa 
Poo: | the unagerment oned rise in wages of agricultural labourers, 
Law compared with the summer of 97 
Distric & Unions eer F 
repoite Is per |1s 6d per| 2s per (2s r 
on No rise | week week | veek week | Total 
Midland Counties 54 5° 489 14,660 — 1,396 <— 68,54 
Eastern Counties 54 16,012 72,332 16,602 | 8,831 3,400 | 117,177 
Home Counties 17 8,914 8,333 295 — _ 17,542 
Southern and South 
Western Counties 54 46,829 10,003 I 093 132 = 58 057 
Total 179 124 244 105,328 | 17 990 10,389 | 3400 21 320 


During the last t ver ty years the numbe: of 
biitish agricultural labourers hive decreased 
by about 243,000, although the total population 
has increased by more than 7,000,000 


VOI HOLDINGS AND ALLOTMENTS 


The Board of Agriculture has not published 
any statistics on holdings and allotments for 
97, nor do there appear to have been any 
adequate particulars otherwise published as 
to their acreage, number, etc he following 
remarks, therefore, are limited to the land 
returned in 95 as under crop or grass, and do 
not include the surface occupied as grazings of 
mountain and heath land or the area of wood 
lands Asregardstheclassification of holdings, 
those above 1 acre and not more than 5 weie 
137,968 , others above 5 and not exceeding 20 
acres were 149,818 There were 85 663 holdings 
of more than zo but not above 50 acres, 66,625 
of more than 50, but not beyond 100 acres 
81,245 of above roo, but not exceeding 300 acres , 
13,568 of 300, but net more than so> acres, 4616 
of more than 500, but not beyond 1000 acres, 
and 603 above 1000 acres early a third in 
number of ali the holdings in Great Britain 
wére areas wholly under grass, but in the 
small holdings up to 5 acres the proportion of' 
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grass holdings rose t8 more than one halt 
Concerning allotments of 1 acre and under, 
these numbered 579,133, those of less than 
I acre were 541,990, and of 1 acre 37,143 
Allotments are still increasing although Jess 
rapidly than of late Major Craigie, in his 
Report to the Board of Agriculture, in the 
Agricultural Returns of 96, states, respecting 
these allotments, that “the wants of certain 
counties have apparently been fully met, while 
a tendency to the amalgamation of small plots, 
and some surrender of allotments, owing to 
the low prices of vegetable produce, is reported 
in others ’ 


IX AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES 


Several s@ieties have been formed for edu- 
cating all classes connected with agriculture 
and tor the promotion of this science by means 
of shows, competitions, prizes, meetings for 
discussion, the publication of Jougnals and 
transactions, the employment of Nhemists, 
botanists, entomologists, veterinary surgeons, 
the carrying out of experiments in ceric uteres 
and for influencing the legislation intonnection 
with farming e Agnoultaral Soouet 
(qv) of England formed in 1838, the Bath an 

est of England Society started 1n 1777, and the 
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Highland and Agticultural Souety of Scot and 
organised 1n 1784, have done much for thus pro 
moting agriculture Ihe Smithfield Club, formed 
in 1798, has also to be credited with excellent 
serviccs for publicly notifying and encouraging 
the breed and proper fattening of farm live 
stock and exhibiting agricultural produce and 
implements There are three main institutions 
in Great Britain where a full course of agri 
cultural education, with a good knowledge of 
the elhed sciences, can be obtained hese 
are the Roval Agricultural College at Ciren- 
cester, the College of Agriculture at Downton, 
and the University of Edinburgh There are 
also impoitant agricultura! schools at As 
patra, hg pretaaae and at Alvercot Priory 
ccasional Jectures are given on agriculture at 
othcr educational establishments The total 
anount distributed by the Board of Agricul 
ture in grants for agricultural education and 
research in 97 8 came to £7200, which sum was 
in addition to other expenditure for the inspec 
tion of the educational aud experimental work4 
of the institutions assisted, and in visiting and 
reporting on the educational work of count 
councils requesting such aid fiom this Boar 
AS in previous years the larger portion of 
the amount mentioned was expended in sub 
ventions to collegiate centres in England and 
Wales, and as regards two of such centres, 
Durham College of Science and the University 
College of North Wales, further giants were 
awaided towards maintaining the college farms 
Ihe Board of Agriculture for Great Britain, 
established in 89, 15 one of irestimable utility 
One of the most appreciable duties 1t performs 
is the eogection and preparation of stftistics 
relating agriculture and foiestry, and the 
inspection of and reporting on technical in 
struction on these subjects It consists of the 
Lord Fresident of the Council, Her Majesty s 
Principal Secretaiies of State, the First Com 
missioner of the Treasury, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the Chancellor of the Duch 
of Lancaster, and the Secretary for Scotland, 
with other persons whom Her Majesty may 
from time t> time think fit to appoint during 
her pleasure The President of the Board 
receives a salary of {2000 per annum The 
powers and duties of the Privy Council undex 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts, of 
the Land Commissioners for England under thc 
Tithe Acts, the Copyhold Acts, the Inclosure 
Acts, the Metropolitan Commons Acts, the 
Drainage and Improvement of Lands Acts, or 
under any other Act , and the Commissioners of 
Works under the Survey Act 70, have been 
transferred to the Board lhe Board are also 
charged with the collection and preparation of 
statistics relating to agriculture and forestry The 
Board also make orders relative to the muzzlin 
of dogs and the keeping of them under contro 
The expression “agriculture’ 1s defined to in 
clude “horticulture” Further® powers in 
espect to pleuro-pneumonia were conferred 
on the Board by an Act of ‘90 By statutes 
passed in the session of ‘93 powers respectin 
the disease of swine fever were conferre 
upon the Bofrd, and they have appointed a 
chief agricultural] analyst, and made regulations 
regarding the analysis of fertilisers and feed 
ing stuffs¢by district analysts The Prendent 
18 Rt Hon Walter Hume Long, M P. Offices, 
Whitehall Place, and 3, St Jamess Square, 
gw, In Sept. ’94 the Board commenced the 
issue of a quarterly journal for recording 
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certain statistical and other information which 
could not conveniently be inserted in the 
annua! publications of the Department 

Fhe National Agricultural Union was formed 
in ’93, In pursuance of a resolution of the 
National Agricultural Conference in Dec 'g2 
It 1s so 4ar as sent & 18 concerned, entirely 
non political, and on the question of free trade 
against protection it still holds a neutral 
position Its first programme, which dealt 
with local taxation, railway rates, old age 

ensions, adulteration of food, agricultural 

oldings, etc, Was accepted by about 230 
-members of the present House of Coremons 
Ihe Union claim8, among other achievements, 
that 1t wis owing to its effoits that the 
Rating Act, ’96, and the reduction of inland 

arcels post 1ates weie obtn ned [he British 

roducc Supply Association was formed under 
its auspices, and a new and taige: Parla 
mentary programme has been adopted  I[his 
includes the following twelve items (1) Io 
amend and strengthen the Jaw of adulteration, 
and to prevent the sale of foreign produce as 
home grown, (2) Old age pensions fo. workin 
men, (3) [he placing on the whole nationa 
income all such charges is correspond to 
national duties and lequiiements, (4) Im 
pees parcels post, (5) \ppointment of a 

elect Committce to inyuir@ int» the effect on 
prices of pamblug in fictittous produce, (6) 
Improved Agricu'tuial Holdings Act, (7) Abo 
htion of prefciential 1ailway rates on ioreign 
produce (8)A Iithe Rcdemption Act, (9) Re 
form of the beer duties, (ro) An International 
agreement for a stable monetary par of ex 
change between gold and silver, Crt) Facilities 
for the purchase of holdings by existing tenants, 
(x2) Facilities for the putchase of smal! hold 
ings Upwards of 500 loca) branches and 50 
rural councils have been formed ove: 31 of the 
agricultural counties The President, who died 
Sept 7th, 98, and who founded the Union, 
was the Earl of Winchilsea and Nottingham, 
and the Secretaryis Mr A T Mattheus Offices, 
30, Fleet Street, k C 

Alaska, a teriitory in the extreme N W, of 
North America, purchased from Russia by the 
United States in 1868 The areais 531,0008q m, 
and the population in 90 was given as 37,052 
Che chief town 18s Juneau, pop 30c0, a point 
of departure jor the Yukon gold region, so 
named from the river Yukon, which rises in 
British territory, and has a course of over 
2000 miles to 1ts mouth 1n Behring Sea [here 
is a difference of opinion between the American 
and British Governments as to the exact boun- 
dary line between Alaska and British terntory, 
so far as the strip of territory running down 
the coast from Mount St Elias to the south end 
of the Prince of Wales Island 1s concerned. 
[he boundary was agreed to before the pur- 
chase of the territory by the Umited States in 
the Russo British treaty of 1825, and the main 
question isowhether the word ‘‘ocean '1n the 
treaty 1s to include the waters inside the islands, 
as the Americans contend, or to be limited to 
the high seas outside them, as the Canadians 
contend The importance of this 18 obvious 
from the fact that the boufdary line 1s to run 
at a distance of ‘‘ten marine leagues from the 
ocean” The gold discovenes and the value 
of navigable inlets giving access to the go'd- 
fields have obviously made this question one 
of the greatest a aur and it was included 
amongst those referred ty the Anglo-American 
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Commission 1n’98- Fon details as to the gold 
districts see NorTH-WEST TERRITORIES 


Albani, Madame, the vocalist, whose name 
rior toher marnage with Mr. Ernest Gye was 
mma la Jeunesse, was b. in Montreal. No 
piima donna has a more extensive repertotre, 
and her fame 1s as great on the oratono plat- 
form as on the lyric stage. She studied under 
Duprez in Paris, and under Lamperti in Milan. 
She made a successful debut at Messina in 
1870, and subsequently sang in other Italian 


theatres, coming to the Covent Garden Opera 
House in ’72. Wagner’s ‘‘ Lohengrin” an 
‘“‘Tannhauser” owe much & the favour the 


have received in this country to her intellectual 
and refined impersonation of the heroines 
She has sung in Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and 
other Continental cities, and throughout the 
United States, and 1s indispensable at the 
triennial Handel Festivals. Address 16, The 
Boltons, South Kensington, S.W 


Albania is a part of the Turkish Empire in 
Europe, extending along the sea coast between 
Montenegro in the north and Greece in the 
south. It includes the four vilayets of Scutari, 
Janina, Kossova, and Monastir, and the bulk 
of the population are Mahomedans’ There 
are about 1,500,o°0 Albamians, divided into the 
Ghegs who live in the north of Albania, and 
the Tosks who dwell in the south Greece 
and Montenegro are both keenly interested in 
the future of Albania See TurRKEyY. 


Albany, H R.H. the Duchess of, daughter of 
the Prince and Princess of Waldeck-Pyrmont, 
and sister of the Ghee reer of the Nether- 
lands, was b. Feb. 17th, 1861. She married 
H.R.H. Prince Leopold of England, Duke of 
Albany, April 27th, 82, and became a widow 
by his sudden death (84). In ’88 the Princess 
lost her mother. H.R.H. receives a pension 
of £6000 a year from the British Government. 


Alberta. A district of the North-West Ter- 
ritories (qv), and a future province of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


Albert Medal, The, was instituted in 1866 
and extended in ’67 and ’77,for the purpose of 
rewarding acts of heroism performed by 
civilians at sea or on land. The recipients of 
the decoration belong to one of two classes 
The first class are awarded a decoration con- 
sisting of a gold oval-shaped badge bearing the 
words on a garter “ For Gallantry in Saving 
Life at Sea,” or ‘“‘on Land,” as the case may 
be. Members of the second class, whose acts of 
bravery, though meritonous, have not been so 
striking, receive a bronze badge with the same 
inscription. 


Alexander I,, King of Servia, was b. 1876, 
and ascended the throne on the abdication of 
his father, King Milan GQ.) on March 6th, ’89. 
Privately educated at Belgrade, according to 
the propane of the German gymnasium or 
high school. When Crown Prince he accom- 
panied his mother, Queen Natalie, into exile 
after her separation from the King, but was 
forcibly removed fygom her at Berlin, and con- 


veyed back to Belgrade. He was under the 
guardianship of M."Ristitch and M. Beliamarko- 
vitch as Regents untul April ’93. The country 


hfving then for some time been in a state of 
dissension, the young Prince suddenly assumed 
the reins of power. In ‘4 he called hia father 
to Belgrade®to aid him in the government of 
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the country, and has since governed under the 
old constitution of ’69. 
Wales. See 


Alexandra, Princess of 
WALES, PRINCE OF. 

Algeria. One of the Barbary States of North 
Africa, now a French province, administered 
by a Governor-General assisted by a consul- 
tative Council. Area, 184,474 Sq. m.; pop. 
(96), 4,429,42: Inhabitants include, besides 
the natives, French and European settlers, 
about 765,000, and about 50,000 Jews. The 
country Is divided into the three departments 
of Oran, Constantine, and Algiers, capital cities 
of same names, each sending one senator 
and two deputies to the National Assembly, 
and subdivided into twelve arrofdissements, 
also the Saharan borders, administered by 
military authorities, There are 2156 mules of 
railway. The products of the country include 
esparto and halfa grass, barley, wine, oil, 
tobacco, wool, iron and zinc ores, etc. Work- 
able beds of phosphates have lately been 
discovered in the region between Oran and 
Tunis. The French forces maintained in Algeria 
eqnsist of an army corps numbering 54,000 
men. The cost of the colony to France has 
always been far greater than its revenues. 
Revenue, '€8, £2,081,500; expenditure, £2,846,000, 
Exports, ‘96, £9,900,000; imports, £11,000,000, 
For Governor-General, etc , see DIPLOMATIC — 
History, ’98. The new Governor General, M. 
Laterrie1e, issued a proclamation on arriving in 
the colony (Aug. 31st). Hesaid that the'Govern- 
ment intended to develop Liberal institutions, 
The colomists, the French taxpayers, and the 
nativ® Mahomedans would have a special repre- 
sentation under the name of the Alge®an Finan- 
cial Delegations, and no question of taxation 
would be settled without their being consulted. 
A certain number of the members of the Dele- 

ations would be given places in the Upper 

ouncil of the Government along with the 
elected members representing the general coun- 
cils of the three departments. 


Aliens Bill See SEsgion, sect. 33. 

Allen, Grant, the author of ‘‘ Physiological 
A:sthetics,” “Colin Clout’s Calendar,” ‘ Vig- 
nettes from Nature,” ‘‘The Evolutionist at 
Large,” ‘‘Charles Darwin,” ‘‘Babylon,” ‘kor 
Maimie’s Sake,” and many articles 1n the leading 
magazines, was b. at Kingston, Canada, 1848, 
and ed. at Merton College, Oxford. He 1s 
considered one of the best scientific authors 
of the evolutionaryschool. He has ably contn- 
buted to the exposition of the Darwinian theory. 
His later works include ‘‘ What’s Bred in the 
Bone,” ‘‘The Devil s Die,” ‘This Mortal Coil,’ 
‘‘Dr. Pallisei’s Patient,” ‘‘ Force and Energy,” 
‘‘Dumaresq’s Daughter,” “Blood Royal,” “lhe 
Attis of Catullus,” “Science in Arcady,” 
 Post-Prandial eaiiead +e ‘‘At Market 
Value,” * a Woman Who Did,” ‘“ Under 
Sealed Or ers,” ‘‘The British Barbarians” 
('95) “The Evolution of the Idea of God” 

’97), and a series of Art Guides, includin 
Paris,” ‘Florence,’”’ and ‘‘The Cities o 
Belgium ” Address. The Croft, Faindhead, 
Haslemere. 

Allotments and Small Holdings Associa- 
tion. his Association was founded 1n ’8s5 to 
assist rural Jabourers to obtain small allotments 
of land and to maintain their rights to the 
charities bequeathed for their benefit 1n past 
years. Where pansh councils have been 
established under the Local Government Act. 
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of ’94 a fair area of allotments has generally 
been provided However, nearly half the 
parishes of the country are either included in 
urban districts or are too small yn population 
to be entitled to elect parishcouncils In these 
and 1n urban districts the aid of the Association 
1s found to be as much required as ever to enable 
the labourers to obtain the much valued plots 
of land The President is Sir Walter Foster, 
M P ,and the Secre Mr C D Sturge The 
Offices are at 35, Moor Street, Birmingham 
Alma Tadema, Lawrence, R A, was b 

Dronryp, in the Netherlands, 1836 Originally 
intended for one of the learned professions, 
he devoted himself very largely to the study 
of antiquity, and in 52 entered the Antwerp 
Academy af a student Subsequently he 
assisted Baron Henry Leys 1n painting severa 
of his large pictures, and finally came to 
London, where, 1n 73, he obtained letters 
denisation, having resolved to reside perma 
nently in this count Since then he has 
delighted the art world with his production: , 
in regard to the majority of which he has put 
to excellent use his early classical training 
Honours ot all kinds, and by various countries 
have been showered upon Mr Alma Tadema 
He was elected RA 79, and membre assoctate 
in the painting section of the Institute o/% 
France 91, Lit D Dublin University g2 
DCL Durham 93 Mr Alma Tademamarned 
in 7x Miss Laura Epps, herself an accomplished 


artist Address 17, Grove End Road, St 
John s Wood, London 
Ambulance Association, St John Estab 


lished 1n 1877, by the Duke of Manchester 
and the Cgapter of the Order of St John o: 
Jerusalem for the purpose of disseminating 
general information as to the preliminary treat 
ment of the sick and injured among all classes 
of society A oourse of instruction 1s given to 
students Those who pass the examination 
receive a certificate of pioficiency Pupils who 
have passed the first examination are allowed 
to attend a second course on home nursing and 
hygiene Considerablygover 400,000 certificates 
have been awarded to persons of both sexes 
An Invalid Transport Corps has also been formed 
On public occasions—as on the day of the wed 
ding of [ R H the Duke and Duchess of York 
when over 1500 cases were treated 1n London 
alone—ambulance stations are formed by the 
men and nurses belonging to the various corps 
of the ‘‘St John Ambulance Brigade, and 
‘‘first aid 1s rendered both in cases of injuries 
from accidents and of sudden illness The 
work has been extended to the Last and 
West Indies, Canada, China, Australia, New 
Zealand, and different parts of pure and 
Afnca Premdent, H RH Prince of Wales, 
KG _ Ohairman, Viscount Knutsford,GC MG 
Chief Seore Col Sir Herbert C Perrott, 
Bart Head ces, St Johns Gatg, Clerken- 
well, London, E C 
America. See UNITED STATES 


American Political Parties. See Unitep 
States, PoLiTIcAL PARTIES OF 

Anarchf This strange revolutionary move 
ment, the participants in which are dignified 
by the name of Anarchists, appears to have 
sprung frora the rivalry between Marx and 

akounine over twenty years ago, but Bakou- 
nine himself was a disciple of Proudhon, who 
much earlier declared the ideal of government 
to be Anarch 


y Anarchy, of course, literally ment of the Leeward 
@ 


Signifies a State without rulers There exist, 
however, other and somewhat less vague 
definitions A conference of Anarchists at 
Berne in Oct 76 stated that Anarchist doctrine 
included a negative and a positive concep 

tion The negative idea was that a clean sweep 
should ne fade of the fabric of existing society, 
that an end should be put to authority of every 
kind, to international distinctions, and to every 
form of property and privilege On the positive 
side Anarchy declares that “everything 1s 
everybodys ', the entire wealth of the com 

munity exists for each individual to tke from 
ét what he requiges, and affirms the rfght of 
every individual to do as he chooses Coming 
to its more recent manifestations, Anarchy 
especially means, apparently, hatred of the 
propertied classes, and of all the bourgeors 
members of society, as the anarchists contemp 
twously call them According to one of the 
milder sort of its professors, it 1s ‘‘a state of 
society in which men ee together in 
harmony without Jaws Anarchist mani 
festo states that “when men have learned to 
do without rulers and governments, that 1s to 
say, without masters and oppressors, the 
principles of edualiy, liberty, and justice will 
no longer be vain formulas, but by Anarchy, 
without God or master, all may freely produce 
according to their strength, while amply con 
suming according totheir wants ’ The number 
and frequency of the outrages that occurred 
at the end of 93 and in the beginning of 94 
led the various Continental governments to 
adopt severe repressive measures Concerted 
international action was much discussed and 
there was evincedin certainContinental journals 
some disposition to blame Great Britain for not 
taking more vigorous action The truth of the 
matter 1s that the Explosives Act of 83 gives 
ample power in Great Britain, including the 
authority to search, for the repression of all 
criminal attempts at making explosives, and 
for the punishment of the possession of explo 

sives under suspicious circumstances Several 
explosions of bombs took place in Spain in 96 
and the Premier, Senor Canovas del Castillo, 
was murdered in August 97 by an Italian, who 
professed to have committed the crime to re 
venge the execution of Anarchists at Barcelona 
The Empress of Austri1 was assassinated at 
Geneva (Sept roth, 96) by an Italian Anarchist 
named Lucchen!, and in consequence of the 
horror and indignation excited by this act the 
Italian Government sent out to all the Powers 
formal invitations to an International Congress 
to discuss means for the repression of Anau 

chism (Sept  2ogth) The invitation was 
accepted by most of the Powers, Great Britain 
making several reservationsin accepting The 
main points suggested for discussion were that 
the extradition treaties should be modified to 
permit of Anarchist criminals being handed 
over to the ay of their ongin, and that 
means Should’be adopted to prevent Anarchist 
propaganda by the Press An Anarchist plot 
was discovered in Alexandria (October), ap 

parently aimed at the Emperor of Germany 
during his proposed visit $0 Egypt, which 
visit was, however, abandoned 


Ancient Order of Foresters. SeeF orESTERS 


Aneogada, A British West Indian island? 
Area, 145q_ m. Belongs to the presidency of 
the V: Islands, under the federal govern- 
Islands (g v * ® 
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Anglican Church, The By the Anglican 
Church 1s meant collectively that group of 
autonomous churches which are 1n communion 
with or have sprung from the mother Church of 
Lngland Theyarethe following The Chuich 
of Teeland, the Episcopal Church of Scotland, 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
Stites of America, the Church of Canada, the 
Church of Australia, the Indian Church, and 
the Church of South Africa, which are all auto 
nomous bodies under the Jurisdiction of their 
own metropolitans, and not amenable to the 
Eccleseastical Courts of the Church of England 
though they all look to the Archbishop : 
Canterbury as Patriarch Iii addition to these 
autonomous Chuiches 1n connection with the 
Anglican Communion there are twelve mission 
ary bishops, representing the English Church 
jn Various remote regions ot Asia, Africa, anc 
America, and three or four representing tke 
Protestant Episcopal Church of America Tle 
Reformed Episcopal Church of America and 
the Free Chuich of England are rot 1ecogniscd 
as authentic branches of the Anghcan Church 
The American Church possesses 82 bishops 
38 dioceses and 27 missionary jurisdictions, and 
4776 other clergy It has 644 083 communicants 
and upwards of 1,650 000 baptised members 
The annual offerings for Church purposes in 
'97 amounted to $12,696,81, (For the English 

piscopate see CHURCH OF ENGLAND ) There 
are 7 bishops in the Scotch Episcopal Church 
the Bishop of Brechin (Rev Dr Jermyn) bein, 
Primus The Church of Ireland (g v ) has 2 Arch 
bishops and 11 bishops India and the various 
Colonies of the Biitish Empire own 67 bishops of 
the Anglican Church, while 2 are appointed for 
Europe Inall essential respects the doctrine 
and diecipline of the Churches in connection 
with the Anglican Communion 1s the same, 
differentiations being rather 1n detaslof develop 
ment than in form or character (see CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND) One important difference 1s the 
restoration of Diocesan Sy nods and the general 
Synodical acuion which marks the un kstab 
lished branches of the Church ‘he tendency 
of the American, South African, and Scotch 
Churches !s towards High Churchmanship, and 
the same may be said 1n a less degree of the 
Indian Church, while Broad Evangelicalism 15 
the rule in the colonies The question of the 
validity of Anglican Orders, with the declara 
tions thereon of the Pope and of the dignitaiies 
of the Anghcan Church, 1s referred to in the 
next article 

Anglican Orders The question of the 
Apostolicity of Anglican Orders, upon which 
the validity of certain priestly ministrations 
depends, has been taken up by the Roman 
authorities and by private individuals The 
Pope referred the question to the Curia with 
instructions to inquire into the whole subject, 
and on Sept 2rst, 96,a Letter was publishcd in 
which the reasons for reopening the question 
were stated, the previous decisions by Popes 
Julius III and Paul IV and the Decree of 
Clement XI in 1704 were referred to, and 
the statement was made that the controversy 
had been already definitely settled The 
Enghish Ordinal Was pronounced invalid both by 
its defect in form and its defect in intention, 
and the Bull proceeded to pronounce and de 
¢clare that Anglican Orders have been and are 
absolutely null and utterly void The Letter 
c with an appeal to the English nation 
to returfigo the one only Fold In Feb ’97 the 
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Archbishops of Canterbury ana York, 1n reply. 
addressed a Letter ‘On English Ordinations ’ 
to the whole body of bishops of the Catholic 
Church The letter, writtenin both Latin ard 
Fnglish, corfected the errors in the Papal Bull, 
put forward the historical facts, and explained 
the position of the Church of kngland Ihe 
controversy about the matter and form of Oraers 
and of Anglican Ordinations wag not new, but 
the opinions of the Popes on these things had 
always been unceitain The whole judgment 
of the Pope hinged on two points—the practice 
of the Court of Rome and the form of the 
Anglican rite As regards the former, 1n the 
sixteenth century the Pope was as uncertain 
as the Anglican Church, and if the essentials 
of the ordinations had not (aGd it would 
appear from the piesent Roman point of view 
that they had not) been carried out, then the 
resbyters orduned between March 1550 and 
ovember 1552 should have bcen reordained, 
which was not thought necessary by Cardinal 
Pole Ihe Popes statement that every trace 
of the former powers of the priesthood was 
deliberately removed and struck out of the 
reformed Ordinal was shown to be untrue 
trom the Preface to the Ordinal and the Eucha 
ristical prayers The Anglican Ordinal was 
superior to the Roman in many ways, and was 
shown to express more faithfully those thirgs 
which by Christs institution belong to tbe 
natuie of the priesthood, by a comparison of 
the Pontificil with the Ordinal The Popes 
decree overthrew with the Anglican the 
Orders of the Onentals as well as those of 
hisown Communion At the close of 97 the 
‘‘Cadinal Ar hbishop and Bishops of the 
Province of Westminster publisBed a Vind1 
cation of the Bull ‘‘Apostolice Curze It 
claimed for the Pope his lawful authority to 
decide the controversy The previous in 
quiries weie referred to and the re ordination 
question at the time of Marys accession was 
uoted by which it was sought to prove that 
the Marian prelates did not consider the re- 
ordinations voluntary, but in all cases neces 
sary The Letter them proceeded to give the 
‘intrinsic reasons whithimpelled Leo XIII 
to reject the Orders, ‘‘the defects of torm and 
of intention which he finds in them ‘The 
Pope never dreamed of opening an inquiry 
into the truth of such Catholic doctrines as 
those of the Sacrifice and of the Pnesthood, 
which admitted of no doubt or dispute Fhe 
doctrine of the Real Presence was then de 
fined, as well 1s that of the Sacrifice of the 
Mass, and of the Priesthood, and of Transub 
stantiation Ihe remainder of the Letter was 
principally taken up with arguments to show 
that from the writings ot the Anglican divines 
it was Clear that the intention of thoce who 
revised the Ordinal, as well as the Bishops 
who consecrated others with the Edwardine 
Ordinal, differed from that of the pre Reforma 
tion bishops The drift of the whole Letter 
was to leave out of the question practically all 
matters of form which had been the objection 
previously raised to Anglican Orders, and to 
throw all the burden ot the defert upon the 
intention of those who were the chief ministers 
of the Church at the time The Archbishops 
of Canteibury and York sent a,reply to this 
Letter, 2n which they said they were quite 
unable to admit the claims made regarding the 
power and authority of the Pope The Letter 
could haidly justify the title given to it ofa 
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Vindication of the Bull, for the Bull made no 
direct reference to the doctrine of Transub 
stantiation, whereas in the Cardinals Letter 
the acceptance of that doctrine was practically 
constituted the one sure tect of the validity of 
Holy Orders If the Popes Letter had followed 
that aigument the enswer of the Archbishops 
would have taken a different fo1m 


Anglo American Conference See Canapa 


Anglo American League, The was tormed 
Julyex,th, ¢8 at a meetirg held at Stafford 
ouse on that date the Duke of Sutherland 
presiding The object 15 to give practical 
effect to the terms of the following resolution 
passed at that mecting ‘‘Considering that 
the peoples gt the British Fmpire and of the 
United “tates of America are closely allied in 
blood inherit the same literature and laws 
hold the same principles of self government 
recognise the same ideals of freedom and 
humanity m the guidance of their national 
policy, and are drawn together by stron 
common interests in many parts of the world 
this meeting 1s of opinion that every effort 
should be made in the interest of civilsation 
and peace to secure the most cordial and con 
stant co operation between the two nations 
Membership 1s open to all British subjects 
and citizens of the United States on payment 
of a subscription of not less than 15 and rot 
more than £1 per annum Donations for a 
larger sum than £1 however, will be gratefully 
accepted A very strong and representative 
eneial committee has been formed The 
ecutrve Committee consists of the following — 
The Right Hon James Bryce M P (Chaignan) 
The Dukg of Sutheiland (Hon Treasurer) 
The Larl Of Jersey GC MG Earl Grey Ihe 
Farl of Crewe Lord Coleridge QC Horace 
Plunkett, MP, Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart , 
CB,MP, Sir William Houldsworth Bart 
MP Thomas Burt Fsq MP, John LE Elhes 
Fsq, MP, Percy W_ Bunting, Esq H 
Massincham Esq _ Alfred C Harmsworth, 
Fsq George Wyndham ksq MP, F 
C Morton Fsq P Sir David Dale 
Bart Sir Wolter Besant Su W Martin Con 
way Thomas H_ Ismay, Esq, DL, Rev 
C A Berry, DD, Prof Westlake, OC, 
Prof A V Dicey, OC T Stead Esq 
T Fisher Unwin Esq with powel1 to add to 
their number The Hon Seoretaries are Sir 
Frederick Pollock Bart I Lee Roberts, ksq 
C Maxwell, ksq LI D_ The temporary 
offices are at 6, King s Bench Walk, Temple, E C 


Angola Portuguese West Africa, or Lower 
Guinea It 1s bounded on the north and east 
by the Congo State and Rhodesia, on the south 
by German South West Africa and on the west 
by the Atlantic Ocean Stated area, 460 000 9q 
Mm , pop 2,00c coo Caprtal, St Paul de Loanda 
Divided into the five districts of Congo, Loanda, 
Lunda, Benguela, and Mossamedes’ There 
were 200 miles of railway in operation in 96 
Phe chief products are coffee, rubber, sugar, 
oils, andivory A company working in Mossa 
medes has a concession for muning, cattle 


rearing, and fish-curing 
Anguita A British West Indian island 


Area, 35 sq m _, pop 369 Belongs to the 
presidency, of Bt. er, in the federal 

overnment of the Leeward Isfands (gv). Is 
ow and flat, deficientin wood and water Pro 
duces salt from a lake, phosphate of lime, cattle, 
ponies, and garden stock 
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Annam AnempireinS E Asia, which be 
came a French protectorate in 84 It formerly 
included Tonquin, French (or Lower) Cochin 
China, and Cambodia Area 8100 sq m, 
pop 6200000 Capital, Hue, near the coast 
garrisoned by Fren h troops Annam proper 
Stretches porthward along the coast from 
French Cochin China to Tonquin, and_ since 
the war with Siam in 93 has extended its 
western pauneary to the river Mekong, which 
now separates it from Siam _ Prineipal produc 
tions ric* cotton tobacco, sugar, tea coffee, 
and cinnamon Coal has been discovered in 
abundance There 1s an Lmperor yamed 

hanh Tai, with court and dignitaries, But the 
government 1s really in French hands’ The 
various peoples belong to the Indo Chinese 
race a fine between Chinese and Malays 
Religion chiefly Buddhism Polygamy prevails 
eaneraly In Oct 88 the towns of Hanoi and 

%:phong in the north of Annam at the mouth 
of the Red river and Tourane near Hue with 


& |,a considerable district round eich, were con 


within which 
See INDo 


verted into French concessions 
the King surrendered allhis izhts 
CHINA 

Antarctic Exploration ‘See ARCTIC AND 
ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION 

Anthro ology, 98 Steady progress 1s 
being made in the scientific study of Man but 
no discovery of sufficient 1mportance to arrest 
popular attention has marked the past year 
An expedition to the islands of Torres Strait 
conducted by Piof A C Haddon, has been 
despatched by the University of Cambridge, 
and it 1s expected that much®xact ethnological 
information will be brought home by the 
skilled observers of this expedition The 
Rev A E Hunt who lhved as a missionary 
for nearly three years on the island of Mer in 
Torres Strait has given 1 full description of 
the natives in a paper recently published by 
the Anthropological Institute This Institute 
has also published an essay on the Tannese by 
the Rev W Grey a missionary who based 
his observations on the manual of instructions 
issued by a committee of the British Associa 
tion, and known as the ‘Anthropological 
Notes and Queries Capt Guy Burrows, 
who resided for a long time on the Congo, 
has described to the Anthropological Institute 
the natives of the Upper Welle District, in the 
heart of Africa, and bas brought back a large 
ollection of ethnological objects, now in the 
British Museum Several of the tribes in the 
Wari1 district of the Niger Coast Protectorate 
have been described by Mr Ling Roth, the 
well known writer on ethrology, from infor 
mation obtained by his brother, Dr Felix 
Roth and Mr Reginald Granville, who was 
an official at Warri and afterwards at Benin 
It 1s understood that a work on the antiquities 
of Benin 1s 1n preparation by the officers of 
the Ethnolorical’ Department of the British 
Museum —Tfe antiquity of man continues to 
receive attention from geological observers 
Dr Hicks, in a presidential address to the 
Geological Society, has discussed the evidence 
yielded by the bone caverns of Wales, and con 
cludes that man must have hved there—cer- 
tainly in the Vale of Clwyd—in pre glacia] or 
at least in very early glacial, trmes Mr 
Newton, 1n a presidential discourse to the 
Geologists Association, summarises our knowW- 
ledge of thio man, and cites the Galley 
Hill skeleton as the oldest human relic yet 
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found inthis country The so called ‘‘eolithi o 
fiints of the chalk plateau of Kent continue 
to be the subject of much discussion Mr W 
Cunnington has written a paper, in which h 
denies that any are older than the palzeolithi: 


period General Pitt Rivers has issued pn 
vately a very fine quarto work,ébeing thi 
fourth volume of a series descriptive of hiv 


researches in Cranborne Chase, 1n Wilts and 
Dorset The author describes his investigation 
of certain prehistoric relics, including some 
square camps or enclosed entrenchments, 
referred to the bronze age and along barrow, 
which, on the evidence of the skulls dug ug 
is regarded as neolithic The General has 
devised an ingenious craniometer, which 
enables the profile of a skull to be accurately 
delineated The continued exploration of the 
Glastonbury lake village by a committee of the 
British Association, has weed further results 
of much interest A dozen more dwellin 

mounds in the old marsh have been explored. 
and a great number of human relics obtained 
According to Mr A J Evans the civilisation 
here represented was introduced into Bntain 
bv the Gaulish invaders about the second 
century B c—Prof Flinders Petiie has called 
attention ‘o the fact that many towns in North 
Italy retaIn in their plan, traces of the squar 
shape of the original terramare or primitive 
settlements in the marshy tracts Some time 
ago Prof E B Tylor compared the stone 
implements which were used by the Ias 
Manlans now extinct with certain types of 
rude stone implements of the palzolithic 
period , whence he concluded that the culture 
of the Tasmanians, up to the time of the 
arrival of Europeans, might represent a phase 
of paleolithic culture He has since come to 
the belief that similar weapons were used in 
Austraha prior to the introduction of the art 
of grinding stone axes, which seems to hive 
been brought 1n from the Torres Strait region 
at a period not veryremote Rudely chipped 
implements are still used by the natives in 
parts of Western Australia —Prof Tylor has 
communicated several valuable papers on 
totemism to the Anthropological Institute Ihe 
Institute has issued its quarterly journal in a 
new and enlarged form, starting from Novem 

ber Ihe Anthropological Section of the 
British Association, at Bristol, was presided 
over by Mr Brabrook, the former 
President of the Institute, who delivered an 
address dealing mainly with the umty of the 
anthropological sciences —Anthropology 1s re 


andrea eae in this country by the An ological 
strtute of Great Britain and Ireland exident 
for 989, W Rudler, Hon Secre fr yv 
Holmes Offices, 3, Hanover Square, 


Anticosti A large island in the Gulf of 
St Lawrence under the Government of Canada 
It 1s 125 miles i by 30 wide Area, 2600 
8q m , pop 600 e coast 18 rocky, barren, 
and dangerous The only organised settle 
ments are lighthouses, fishing and refuge 
stations The interior 1s a wilderness of 
mountain, forest, and swamp, abounding in 
game Mineral wealth 1s reported 

An —ze, ancient, so called by Colum 
bus British (West Indian islan 
1708q ™, pop about 37,000 With Barbuda an 
Redonda forms a presidency of the Leeward 
Islands Its capital, 8t John, pop nearly 10,000, 
1s the seat of the federal government English 
Harbour 1s g naval station, and one of the finest 
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harboursinthe WestIndies Iheisland, though 
suffering sometimes from drought, 1s very 
fertile Prodaces sugar and pine eppice chiefly 
Government 1s administered by the Governor of 
the Leeward Islands, assisted by a local council] 
oftwenty four members (twelve elected) Four 
delegates are sent tothe Federal Council The 
Imperial Government having intimated that it 
could only grant financial aid on condition that 
the island should become a Crown colony, a 
Bull effecting this change 1n the constitution was 
carried through all its stages (Maroh 23rd, 98) 

Antilles ame of the chain of islands sur 
rounding the Caribbean Sea They are divided 
into Greater and Lesser See West INDIES 

Arabia Isa large peninsulainS W Asia 
having an area of about 1,000,000 miles, and 
a epee of about 12,000,000 The provinces 
of Hedjaz and Yemen, contained in it, are under 
Turkish rule, while much of the remainder of 
the country 1s under British influence, exercised 
in the case of Oman through the Sultan of 
Muscat Hedjaz contains 96,500 sq m, and 
a pop of 350000 The Hedjaz camels are 
bred here, and about 20,000 are sent annually 
to Syria Yemen has an aiea of 77,200 sq m, 
and a pop of 750,000 Mecca, besides being the 
goal of Mahomedan pilgrims, 1s the chief dis 
tributing centre for Central Arabia The cluef 
exports are sheep and goat skins mother of 
pearl and gum, but all in very small quantities 

Arbitration See INTERNATIONAL ARBITRA 
TION LEAGUE PEACE SOCIE1Y 


ARCHZAZOLOGY, ’98 

The progress of Archawsology during the 
ast ‘year has been more 1n the direction of 
iterary work than of actual ex@avation or 
discovery Its most noteworthy triumphs 
have been won with the pen rather than the 
spade, and its work 1s distinguished above 
that of other years by the issue of one very 
great and several other important publica 
tions Frazers edition of ‘ The Description 
of Greece,” by Pausanias, 1s the greatest event 
of the year The book 1s monumental, and 
one of the most infportant that has ever 
been produced Other books that deserve 
mention are the 3 vols of ‘ Statutes of Lincoln 
Cathedral , “The Poems of Bacchylides, 
by Dr Kenyon (spoils of the papyrus find 
at Oxyrhynchus), ‘ Histoncal anuscripts 
from the Carlisle and Buccleuch Collections, 
Searles ‘‘Monasticon Anglo Sax, ‘‘ Walloon 
Registers, Vol V, by the Huguenot Society , 
Conybeares ‘‘ History of Cambridgeshire,’ 
Dr Budges “Book of the Dead’ , and Leshie 
on “Languard Fort, besides many volumes 
if records and transactions to be mentioned 
later on Some considerable anxiety has been 
manifested by archeologists respecting certain 
f the t monuments of the worl The 
~arthenon has had to be strengthened, and it 
was feared et one time that the entire ruin was 
in jeopardy The Cambio at Perugia 1s being 
restored, and anxious fears have attended the 
work ‘The dam at Assouan threatens to 
lestroy with Nile water many of the deartaeac Sy 
:t Phila, and some of the beautiful @vork will, 
t 1s feared, have to be sacrificed, after centuries 
if preservation, in order to give to the people 

much needed boon Nearer heme, Strata 
‘lorida Abbey ruins have suffered great 
injury by want of oversight Tintern Abbey 
and ‘Raglan Castle are in the market, and may 
‘all into Philist ne hands Haddon Hall has 
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needed repair and the addition of strength 
ening work, and Wrottesley Hall, with its 
invaluable muniments, has been destroyed by 
fire The. greatest discovery of the year has 
undoubtedly been in India, where the treasure 
of Buddha, marking the site of his birthplace 
600 years BC, has been discovered, and his 
remains are supposed to be contained in the 
tomb that has been found The graffito of 
the Crucifixion, in the Palatine, 1s of much 
interest, and provokes curious discussion, and 
the find of some forty Roman pewter vessels 
near Andover 1s another event of importance 
A hoard of gold coins has been discovered in 
Egypt, some unknown human remains, at 
one time supposed to be those of Edward VI, 
at Windsor, and some extraordinary ruins of 
a great cityin Central Africa, and of a settle 
ment in Mexico’ At Silchester the work has 
steadily progressed, three ee tubs in good 
condition and a jar 2 ft high being the 
chief treasures of the work Mount Grace 
excavation has 1evealed more and more the 
structure of a medizval Charte1house and the 
work at Furness Abbey has not been ne 
lected nor lacking ininterest The Ashburnha’ 
Sale should not be overlooked, and its chief 
items were the five editions of the ‘Angler, 
the four Shakespeare folios, ten Caxtons, aid 
many gloiious books on vellum The British 
Museum has secured, amongst other things, 
the Morris punane blocks, tour Caxtons ten 
books by Wynkyn de Worde, and a patera 
with fifth century painting of a fine order 
In local literary work there has been a rich 
harvest, both 1n fruitand promise ‘‘GlouSster 
Parish Re@isters, in 13 vols , ‘* Winchester 
Registers ’ from tiampshire ‘ Records from 
Bucks and Northampton, addit onal parts of 
the great ‘County History of Hereford an 
important manuscript as to Pepys in the Navy 
Records Society, the Surtees Society on 
Beverley , part of the Worcester County His 
tory, and good volumes from Surrey, Sussex, 
Kent, Wales, and Derby must not be forgotten 
Good news It 1s that tle Navy Records Society 
are to catalogue the Pepys MSS at Magdilen, 
and that Mr Gomme 1s woiking at his index 
of archeological papers, 1682—1890, and that 
two new societies — London Topographical, 
and Hampstead—are well at work with good 
promise 

Notable pa have been those on “ Metal 
Enamel Bowls at the Society of Antiquaries 
‘* Preservation of Antiquities, by Lach 
Szyrma, at the British Arche ogical Society, 
“‘Sir T Malory, at the Society of Antiquaries, 
*‘The Early Age of Greece, at the Hellenic 
Society, Stephenson on “Brasses, at the 
Yorkshire Archeological Society, and Gard 
ner on ‘‘Sussex Iron’ IThere have been 
many delightful gatherings the British 
Archeological Society at Peterbogpugh, Stam 
ford, and Burleigh, the Royal Archzologi 
cal at Lancaster and Furness, the Durham 
at Levens and Stonyhurst, the Cambrian 
at Ludlow, and the Library Association at 
Southpow and Haigh Ascheologia is better 
than ever, the articles on “ The Stalls at 
Wells, and on “Gold Ornaments 1n Ireland, 
eee valuable Some charming frescoes 

y Luin: have been sold in London and 
secured for South Kensington Museum Iwo 
Old Enghsh oak rooms and their contents 
have also been set up in the same Museum, 
and an effort is bang made to preserve monu- 
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ments and remains in the Isleof Man The 
Congress of Archeological Societies met on 
July 6th, and its chief topic concerned the 
most important catalogues of effigies and 
of portiaits that it 1s proposing and pressing 
forward he issue of four special volumes 
by the Bibliographical Society, and some most 
important papers, must becer ainly mentioned, 
also the discussion on Carfax Tower and 
the gift by the King of Servia to the Royal 
Historical Society of his great fac imile of the 
twelfth century Gospel of Prince Myyoslav 
gery important 1s the acquisition by the \siatic 

useum in Russga of a first century Sanscrit 
MS on birch bark, obtained in Jlartary, and 
not only quite genuine, but containing abso 
lutely new information The salvation of St 
Bartholomew >» Hospital], at Oxford, the issue 
of Willis Clarks work on Cambridge, the 
eXhibition of Mcdiawval and Renaissance Art, 
especially of bronzes, at Kerlin, and the calling 
ein of the medieval coin in F urope the kreuzer, 
from circulation conclude a brief sesume of 
the work of the year 


Archbishops English See CHURCH oF 
ENGLAND and PEERAGE 


Arches, Court of 
Courts 


Architects, Royal Institute of British. 
See Roxat INSTITUTE oF BRITISH ARCHI 
TECTS 


Architects, The Societyof Founded in 1884 
and incorporated by the Board of Trade 1n 93, 
it appears to be entitled to te credit of having 
taken the most active and the most efficient 
steps for the compulsory examination of all 
persons to be hereafter admitted as architects 
in Great Britain, and measures have been pre 
sented in Parliament for this object, and for 
the registration of existing aichitects and their 
federation The Society has enrolled 541 mem 
bers Applicants for admission into the Society, 
with only two exccptions, are required in every 
case to pass either an examination held py the 
Society, or one or more public examinations held 
by other bodies, which mav be taken in heu of 
or partly in the place of the Society s exam) 
nation The exceptions referred to are—(a) 
candidates who are not less than thirty five 
years of age, and have been directly engaged 
professionally in architectural pursuits as 
principals for at least seven years, and (6) 
candidates who are not less than the above 
age, and have been directly engaged profes 
sionally in architectural pursuits, as assistants 
or as assistants and principals, for at least ten 
years With the exceptions just mentioned, 
all candidates who seek election into the 
Society of Architects will be required to satisfy 
the Council that they possess a competent 
knowledge of architecture, building construc 
tion and materials, and modern practice A 
register of sigidents between the ages of seven 
teen and twenty three years has been opened 
Such students are to be pupils or assistants in 
arch tects’ offices, or be nominated by a member 
of the Society subject to the approvi of the 
Council Applications as to fembership should 
be sent to the Secretary ofghe Society, at St 
James s Hall, Piccadilly, W 

Architectural Association, The (London) 4s 
carried on under the authority of the Litera 
and Scientific Institutions Act of 1854 Its 
objects are to provide facilities fpr the stud 
of architecture, and to be a medium of frien 


See ECCLESIASTICAL 
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communication between the members and 
others interested in architectural progress 
Instruction 1s given by lectures and classes, 
and a studio, each of whichis under the man 
agement of a paid instruc or or lecturer This 
education extends over four yeats In the 
first Division probationers who are members 
of the Association, are prepared for the inter 
mediate examination of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects , and in the second Diviston 
members of the Architectural] Association are 

repared for the final examination qualifying 
for candidature as ARIB.A The Architeg 
tural Association numbers 1197 members, and 
has a good lending library The monthly num 
bers of its Sketch Book, which are much appre 
ciated, consist of illustrations from subjects of 
interest to architects 1n the various styles of 
the past, reproduced from measured drawings 
and sketches-by members of the Association, 
of architectural students and others A jour 
nal Architectural Association Noles i> also 
published monthly The entrance fee 1s £2 25 
and annual subscription {11s The Association 
1s located at 56 Great Marlborough Street 

Architecture ‘ee presious eds 

Arctic and Antarctic Exploration ‘lhe 
fascination which Polar research continues to 
exercise over those who have had any exper! 
ence of it, as well as in stimulating otheis to 
hike efforts 1s eviderced by the several ex 
peditrons which have started northward and 
southward during theyear Foremost amongst 
these Arctic voyagers 1s Lieutenant Peary who 
sailed in June Jast, in the Hl ind vard, of 
Jackson Harmsworth fame and in August 
reached Port Foulke, at the entrance of Smith 
Sound whence he saled again for Sherrard 
Osborne Fio:d JTrom thence he hopes to 
reach the north of Greenland and then forward 
towards the Pole over the 1 e living in snow 
huts with the Eskimos who accompany him 
Anothe: Arctic hero, Captain Sverdrup left 
Tromso in the Fvai on June 24th the fifth 
anniversary of the departure of the Nansen 
expedition, with che special object of layin 
down the contours of the north coasts an 
following Lieutenant Peary s projected Polar 
route A Damsh erpedition led by Lieutenant 
Amdrup rcached Godhavn in August on its 
way up the west of Greenland to examine the 
coast between the (6th and 7oth paral els 
while another Danish explorer, Dr K J V 
Steenstrup, 1s investigating the glacial pheno 
mena of Disho Island A _ well equipped 
American expedition organised by Mr Well 
man sailed in the /71d¢;of/1n June from Tromsd 
for kranz Josef Land = Ire conditions proving 
unfavourable, the vessel was obliged to put 
back to Vardo «\ fresh start was made with 
better success Cape Tegetthoff was reached 
in the beginning of August, and a house erected 
with matenals taken from Cape Flora Mr 
Wellman hopcd to push north tot rown Prince 
Rudolf Land, there to go into winter quarters, 
and then to start in the sp1ing towards the Pole 
A very successful cruise was accomplished 
during the summer by Dr A G Nathorst and 
a Swedish party in the 4amtarcttc The circum 
navigation of SpitSbergen and the neighbou: ing 
isjands was effected, probably for the first 
time Careful surveys showed that various 
corrections are required in the cartography of 
Bear and otherislands Special zoological and 
hydrograplmcal observations were made, and 
numerous photographs were taken A German 
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expedition led by Herr [Theodor Lerner in the 
Helgoland, has also been conducting investiga 

tions in the same region, more particularly in 
the King Charles group, of which the position 
has been defined Hee Lerner found the 
group to consist of three islands, to one of 
which, hitherto unrecognised, he gave the 
name of August Scherl after the promoter of 
the expedition Two small islands were also 
discovered to the south of the group Lerners 
and other search expeditions, including a 
Swedish one Jed by M Stadling, failed to nnd 
apy trice of Andrée's balloon expedition, and all 
hope of his safe return has been abandoned 

Amongst projected expeditions may be men 

tioned one organised by the Guke of the 
Abruzzi, Franz Josef Land to be taken as the 
base for Polar advance, a plan forthe examina 

tron of Sannikoff Land, proposed by Baron von 
Toll, Admiral Makaroff s scheme to reach the 
Pole by the use of powerful ice breaking 
vesse S and an important Swedish geodetic 
expedition to Spitsbergen with the object of 
measuring a degree of latitude in that region — 
Autarctic exploration 1s still Ja gely in the pre 

liminary stages no expedition ona properly 

1S 

appointment was caused by the refusal of 
Government to subsidise the scheme outlined 
by the joint committee of the Royal Society 
and the Royal Geographical So tet The 
matter has howevcr, bcen taken in hand by 
the latter Society and it 1s hoped that tunds 
may be obtuned sufficient to furnish a 
thoraughly equipped expedition for this great 
work Meantime other ol ayeal ew c in the 
field or projected, the most important being 
that fitted out by Sir George Newnes, under 
the leadership of M_ SBorchgievink, already 
known for his visit to Cape Adare on the 
Antarctic Continent The expedition sailed in 
the Southern Cross from London, in August 

Of the Belgian expedition, led by Lieutenant 
de Gerlache no tidings have been received, 
since its arrival last year at the Straits of 
Magellan and serious doubts are entertained 
as to its safety 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC 


The Argentine Republic 1s a group of 14 
provinces and 9 territones, with an extensive 
seaboard on the east coast of South America 
rhe constitution closely resembles that of the 
United States It vests the executive power 
in the hands of a Pres dent, who 1s also 
Commander in chief of the troops, elected for 
six years, not being reeligible, and the 
legislative authority in that of a Senate of 
30 members, 2 chosen by the capital and z by 
each province, and a House of Deputies of 86 
members elected for four years by the people, 
one half of the House retiring every two years 
The proviffces elect their own governors and 
legislatures, and have complete control over 
their internal affairs The economic con- 
dition of the country, owing to the depreciated 
currency and the bloated officialism which 
prevails, has been and 1s very pad, Butthe law 
promulgated in January 95, authorising the 
Government to assume the cxternal debts of 
the provinces, was a step in the @ight direc 
tion The State religion 1s Roman Catholic, 
but al] others are tolerated Education is 
highly developed There are 3778 elementary 
schools, with 330,961 pupils he climate of 
he country 1s temperate and healthy The 
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rich mineral resources are beginning to be 
developed Farming and stock breeding are, 
however the chief industnes of the country 
and they are extending rapidly The chief 
exports are wool cattle and sheep hides 
skins, and grain’ The Army consists of over 
1200 men, with a national guard of nearly 
500000. =—« As to the Navy see ForEIGN NAVICS 
Length of railways gooo miles connecting the 
cap ipe with the principal cities of the Republic 
Telegraphs 25 sco miles connecting all the Re 
public Area including aig Nectee 1 778 195 Sq 
miles, population 4 200 000 the great majority 
of Spanish origin and of other European coun 
tries Oapital of the republic Buenos Ayres 
with 756 cof inhabitants Capital of the pro 
vince of Buenos Ayres La Plata’ The total 
revenue for 96 was £8 705 coo, and the expen 
diture £12 000 cco including an extraordinary 
naval expenditure The national debtin 97 was 
about £62 000 0 o but to this must be added the 
provincial debts for which the government has 
been authorised to assume the responsibility 
amounting to about £27590000 Imports go 
4227 400000 exports £23 207,009 See DIPLo 
MATIC for President and Minis ry —History 98 
The Presidents message at the opening of 
one (May oth) showed that the interest 
on the external debt had been regularly and 
fully paid, and that the internal debt had been 
reduced from $,2 000 o00 to $39 0 ocoo- =n the 
2 €stimates revenue and expenditure balanced 

eneial Roca was elected 1s the President 
and Dr Quirino Costa 18 Vice President of the 
Republic (June r2th) New internal d ities on 
alcohol wines, hats and ols estimMed to 
produce 8 ooo oco per annum were voted by 
Congress (Aug 24th) N gotiations as to the 
settlement of the boundary between the Argen 
tine and Chili were carried on during September 
and finally (24th) an agreement was come to 
that the poin s of difference between the two 
countries should be referred to the irbitration 
of Great Britain as previously arranged 


Argyll, Duke of See under PEERS 
ARMENIA 


Armenia, together with Khurdistan forms 
a part ot the Turkish Empire in Asia’ The 
total area 1s 89 264 sq m_ and the population 
was recently estimated at from 2 500 ooo to about 


5.000000 Large numbers of Armenians have 
however, been compelled to emigrate a in 
Russian cities and districts and throughout 


the Turkish Fmpire a considerable Armenian 
population is scattered Thousands also have 
recently been massacred or have died from 
Starvation Tradition assigns the cradle of the 
human race to Armenia he country contains 
some mineral wealth which however, needs 
developing The province 1s divided into three 
vilayets or governments—Erzerum Mamuret 
ul Aziz, and Dhiabekr, with thg districts of 
Riths and Van The inhabitants are of the 
Christian faith, most of them belonging to the 
Gregorian Church, which greatly resembles 
the Greek Church im doctrine’ and ritual 


There age many, however, who acknowledge | 


the authority of Rome, though retaining their 
own distinctive ritual In o4 terrible atrocities 
were perpetrated upon the Aimemians in the 
Sasun district A commission of inquiry was, 
after much pressure appointed by the Sultan, 
and he afterwards issued an Irade declaring 
his acceptance of a revised scheme of reforms 
presented by thethree Powers This scheme 
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ordained that in each vilayet a non Mahomedan 
moavin, or deputy governor, should be ap 

ointed Anon Mahomedan moavin should also 
be attached to every Mahomedan mutessarif 
and kaimakam holding office 1n those sand aks 
and cazas where the importance of the Cniistian 
populat on justified such a measure It was 
provided that the proportion of the Maliomedan 
and non Mahomedan inhabitants of each vilayet 
should regulate the number of Christians and 
Mahomedans appointed to public offices Pro 

vision was 1lso made for reforming the councils 
of the sandjaks cazas and nahies, for theinspec 

10on of the prisoms by judicial inspectérs for 
a mixed police and gendarmerie recruited trom 
tne Mahomedan and Christian subjects 1n pro 

portion to the religions of the inhabitants of 
each vilayet for the control and settlement of 
the Kurds the regulation of the Hamidieh 
c&valiy and for the collection of taxes by the 
sole agency of the mukhtars and tax gatherers 
elected by the inhabitants It was further 
ordained that a Permanent Commission of 
Control should be established at Constant 

nople consisting of an equal number of Maho 

medane and Christians and the Embassies 
were given access to this Commission Inspite 
of this scheme of reforms the atrocities recom 

menced in November g;, and many villages 
between the Persian boundary and Van were 
harried ‘The Armeman Patriarch estimated 
that neatly half a million Armenians 1n the six 
north eastern vilayets were homeles> at Christ 

mas o5 These were the vilayets in which 
the scheme of 1eforms accepted by the Sultan 
were to be applied and it was significant that 
the massacres 0 curred almost entirely 1n such 
districts During January and February 9% 

blue boohs were issued by the British Govern 

ment containing correspondence relative to 
Armenia which showed that in all the relations 
between the Powers and the Sultan Russia 

backed by France and Germany, was strenuously 
opposed to any measures for compelling the 
Sultan to grant reforms in Armenia, or to cease 
the massacres which there was too much reason 
to believe were directly due to his instiga 

tion Russia also directly refused to adopt 
the suggestion put forward in some quarters, 
that she should undertake the administration 
of Armenia The reports of British consuls 
and other offic als included 1n these blue books 
showed that the Armenians were absolutely 
hunted lke wild beasts The massacres 
having at length ceased, the condition of the 
population was yet disastrous enough, for 
starvation and cold hited large numbers of the 
homeless and destitu e wanderers whose vil 

lages had been destroyed and whose propert 

had been sacked and removed by the Turkis 

and Kurdish troops Forced conversions to 
Mahomedanism went on all over the country, 
the sole alternative being death and conversion 
even did nog bring safety, for cold and hunger 
still remained It was estimated that, alto 
gether 8000) Armenians perished from the 
time the massacres commenced up till the 
spring of g6 In September the atrocities 
commenced again in Anatelia Hormble mas 
sacres tooh place at Kharput and Egin§ At 
the latter place over tooo Persons were killed, 
and both towns were sacked and burned 
There was, however no disposition on the part 
of the Powers, to take any active steps in the 
matter, while England s attitude was regarded 
with the greatest suspicion 
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declared that she would oppose separate action 
on the part of any Power Mgr Ormanaan, 
Bishop of Armach, was (Nov_ 18th, ’96) elected 
to the Patriarchal See by the General Assembly 

Since then there has been much discussion as 
to the promised reforms, but it was soon seen 
that these promises meant no more chan other 
promises of the Sultan, and that the Powers 
ee could not or would not compe! their ful 

ment 


Armies, Foreign. See Forricn ARMIES 
ARMY, THE BRITISH. 
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I, ORGANISATION 


1, Central 


The military administration was reorganised, 
under an Order 1n founcil of Nov 21st, 95, and 
the duties of the principal officers were detined 
In a memorandum presented to Parliament, 
February, ’96 Under the late system the 
whole of the military departments were in 
the control of the Commander in Chief as 
supreme head, with the Adjutant General as 
his chief staff officer, while the Civil Depart 
ment was under the Financial Secretary 
Under the new system the Secretary of State 
controls administratively the Army Services, 
and the heads of departments are responsible 
to him_ There 1s an Army Board, cons)sting 
of the Commander in Chiet as president, the 
Adjutant-General, the Quartermaster General 
the Inspector General of Fortifications, an 
the Inspector General of Ordnance The Ac 
countant General 1s an ex officto member as 
icpresenting the Financial Secretary, and a 
chief function of the Board 1s to report upon 
promotions and appoutments of superior 
1anks and proposals for estimates There 1s 
also a War Office Consultative Council, under 
the presidency of the Secretary of State, for the 
consideration of special subjects The Com- 
mander in Chief exercises general command, 1S 
the principal adviser of the Secretary of State, 
and 1s charged with plans of mobilisation, for 
offensive and defcnsive operations, etc In his 
depart ment are the Military Secretary, the Direc- 
tor of Military Intelligence, and the Officer in 
charge of Mobilisation Services The Adjutant- 
Genera] 1s charged with discipline, education, 
training, clothing, recruiting, etc. , the Quarter- 
master-General wi supplies and equipment 
and the Inspector neral of Fortifications and 
Ordnance with thetontrol and maintenance of 
those departments. These five officers are the 
héads of the principal departments. An inter- 
esting feature of the system 1s a Committee 
of the Cabinet, to which is referred the work 
of co-ordingung the duties of the naval and 


@ 


T 
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military departments in war time_ In July '98 
a Committee, appointed by the Secretary of 
State for War, reported upon the question 
of Decentralisation The main object was to 
assimilate peace and war procedure, and to 
place in the hands of general officers com 
manding districts the powers necessaiy for 
the proper execution of their duties, and the 
Committee, with practical unanimity, made a 
senes of recommendations under the heads of 
‘‘ Financial” and ‘‘General, the effect of which 
will be to reduce the routine work of the War 
Office, and transfer much greater liberty of 
action to the Jocal commands 


2 Local ‘ 


Command of the Army 1s exercised through 
the general officers commanding districts, save 
that, in the case of Ireland, the general com- 
manding the forces there 1s an intermediate 
authority There are twelve of these districts, 
exclusive of Aldershot, Woolwich and the 
Curragh (which are concerned only with ti oops 
quarteied locally), embracing 67 regimental dis- 
tricts, each under the command of a colonel, 
anti maintaining 2 battalions, thus accounting 
for 144 battalions ofthe hne Ihe Foot Guards 
are being raised to an establishment of 9 
battalions, and a piogressive increase of the 
organic units of the Cavalry, Infantry, and 
Artillery 1s still in progress The regimental 
district 1s the recruiting ground of a termtorial 
regiment, with which are linked, as junior 
battalions, the mulitia and volunteer corps 
within the area, and the reserve men are 
pensié iers of their respective territorial regi 
ments The Royal Artillery, through 9 
recruiting areas, and the Royal Engineers, 
thrones the Commanding Royal Engineer in 
each district, have also a territorial organisa 
tion, but this 1s not the case with the Cavalry, 
which has special reciuiters or staff officers 
located in various districts In theory, one 
battalion of each Infantry regiment 1s at home, 
as a feeder for the other abroad, but 1n practice 
this system cannot be &niformly maintained 
The training of men by shoit service and 
passing them into the reserve 1s the vital 
principle of the Army system 


It, MAINTENANOE. 


1, Finance, 


The total cost of the Army, on the estimates 
for the financial year '98-9, 1s £19,220,500, against 
£18,340,500 1n ’97-8 This last sum includes 
the supplementary estimate of £2c0,000, dated 
May ith, ’97. +The various heads of expenditure 
are — 


Effective Services. 


Pay, etc, of army (general staff, 4 

requiremehts, reserve and depart- 

ments) . ; : “ ; 6,266, 400 
Medical establashments Pay, etc. . 295,800 
Militia Pay andallowances . ; 553,000 
Yeomanry cavalry. Pay and allow- 

ances . . < . . 75,000 
Volunteer corps Pay and allow- 

ances : . ° ‘ : 614,200 
Transport and remounts . ; ; 710,400 
Provisions, forage, and other sup- 

Bia . . - «© = 37352,600 
Clothing establishments and ser- 

vices = ‘ . - oe : 862,900 
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Warhke and other stores: supply LZ 
andrepairs . . . P 1,972,000 
Works, buildings and repairs: cost, 
including superintending estab- 
hshment. . . . «= .« 1,020,700 
Military education at establish- 
ments: pay and miscellaneous 
charges . ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 118,200 
Miscellaneous effective services 54,300 
‘War Office: salaries and muscel- 
lanevus charges ; 245,200 
16,139,800 
Ps) 
Non-Effeotive Services. 
Non-effective tharges for officers,etc, 1,567,800 
Non-effective charges for men, etc 1,335,600 
Superannuation, compensation and 
compassionate allowances 177,300 


The total number of men upon the home and 
colonial establishments of the Army (exclusive 
of those serving in India), upon which the 
estimates were based, was 180,513, compared 
with 158,774 (not including 4795 estimated men 
not expected to be added to the regimental 
establishments during the car), 1n’978 The 
amounts represent the followimg mereases on 
the sums voted for che ,year ‘97-8 Pay, pro 
visions, clothir,, transport, ete, of additions 
to the Army, £578,000, Messing allowance for 
presert force, £550,coo, Army Reserve, ad- 
dit.onal pay for special lability for Army 
service, and for increased strength, £70r00, 
Manceuviegs £105,000, Non effective, officers’ 
pensions, £24,000; Rise in prices abroad and 
clothing, 470,000 The decreases were e€0 
manry and Volunteer capitation, 414,000 ; 
Amounts in Supplementary Estimates for 97 8 
(warhke stores, clothing, provisions, forage, 
ctc ), £503,700. Net inciease, £880,oco, due 
principally to the considerable addition to the 
effective, and to additional pay to Reservists 
who now accept habilitg for service 1n small 
wars, etc 

Contributions in aid.—lrom Colonial 
Revenues in aid of military expendituie, 
£257,800; from Government of Egy pt, £87,000; 
Indian Government for deferred pay of soldiers 
on the Indian establishment, £180,000, and 
fo. other effective charges for regular forces 
serving in India, £541,000, purchase of dis 
charges, £42,000; fines, hospital stoppages, etc , 
£54,200; also vaiious sums from the Admiralty, 
etc. The amounts included in the estimates 
tor military pe in the Colonies and Egypt 
jercusvee arms, Stores, etc., of proportion 
« home recruiting, headquarter admuinistra- 
tion, sea transport, and non-effective charges) 
are. Bermuda, £124,950, Halifax, NS., 
£131,150, Jamaica, £120,250; Barhadoes and 
St. Lucia, £109,889, Esquimalt, 4961; Cape 
Colony and Natal 4699,850; St. Helena, 
£42,200; Mauritius, £80,400; West Coast of 
Atrica, £93,602; Hong Kong, £188,950; Straits 
Settlements, £100,000 ; eylon, £119,550 ; 


Gibraltar, “£316,900; Malta, £613,000; Cyprus, 
$12,200} pt, £511,052" total, £3,265,000 
(compared wit £2,545)415 1 97-8). 


&. Additional Forces. 


The establishments 1n the Estimates of ’97-8 


showed the additional foroe then sanctioned 
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to be raised for the more efficient defence of 
foreign stations, and for reducing the disparity 
between the number of battalions of Infantry 
maintained at home and abroad The units 
were as follows —A battery of Fieid Artillery; 
Kleven com imies of Garrison Artillery, two 
battalicns . Foot Guards; a second battalion 
for the Cameron Highlanders, an additional 
battalion each for the West India Regiment 
and the Malta Militia. 

A progressive increase was provided for by 
the estimates of 9889 Two new Cavalry regi 
ments are to be raised 1n Natal, and the str~ngth 
of regiments at home on the ‘‘low ’ estaLlish- 
ment 1s to be increased, with an addition of 
horses to the other regiments. lhe addition 
to the Artillery (based on the proportion of 
4 guns to roco bayonets) 1s inadequate, and 
the proportion adopted 1s now 5 gums to 1000 
bayonets Allowing 20 batteries (horse and 
field) to each of the 3 Army Corps, and 4 to 
the 4 Cavalry brigades, a total of 64 batteries 
will be required (55 was the provision in ’97 8); 
and, it being intended also to maintain 3 
batteries of howitzers, the formation of 15 
new batteries 1s proposed, to be spread over 
three years, and 5 batteries are included in 
the estimates of 98-9 Theestablishment of the 
Artillery depots 1s also being increased. In 
regard to the Infantry, the additions recently 
made to the stren th employed beyond the 
limits of the antes Kingdom have had the 
effect of reducing the force at home to a point 
at which it has ceased to be sufficient, either 
for the purpose of supporting the battalions 
abroad or for providing the force which, in 
the op nion of the military authorities, it 1s 
necessai} to maintain for home defence, there- 
fore during the year the position 1s to be further 
considered, with the view of adjusting the 
balance between the battalions at home and 
abroad 

The following table shows the ultimate 1n- 
crease in the numbers of the Army (all ranks) 
under the main proposals of ’978 and those 
now adopted, amounting in all to 25,000 men, 
excluding minor miscellaneous changes — 


Pro Pro- 
Total 
gramme | gramme 
of '97-8, | of 98-9, | Bcrease. 
Cavalry. ‘ = 684 684 
Horse and Field 
Artillery 196 3,257 39453 
Garrison Artillery] 3,641 73 3,714 
Foot Guards 2,861 — 2,861 
Infantry. : 185, 12,045 12,230 
West India Regi- 
ment... « I.O11 — 1,011 
Tota) . .| 7,894 16,059 23,953 
Malta Militia, .| 1,130 = 1,130 
Total . | 9,084 16,059 25,083 
3, Recruiting. 


The considerable additions to the forces have 
caused much activity in the department of th 
Inspector-General of Recruiting. Large num 
bers have been enlisted under the standard, 
the proportion, which fell from 30°6 in ’ga to 
18'o in ‘96, having risen again to 39'0 in ’97. 


25 = a 
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Ihe total number of recruits raised was 35,015, 
as compare: with 28,532 1n ‘96, but, owing to 
y 


waste discharge, transfer to reserve, and 
casualties, the net increase was only 162 The 
reciuits who joined were 1985 for 12 years 


with the colours, 30,866 jor 7 with the colours 
and 5 in the reserve, and 2164 for 3 with the 
colours and ginthe reserve For purposes of 
comparison the number of recruits during four 

revlous years 1S given, Br 35,193» 94, 33,098 5 
95, 29,583, '96, 28,532 he following teble 
shows the arms of the service joined by ecruits 
and meén from reserve, etc , during ’96 and 97, 





96 | 87 

Household Cavalry . . 195 | 168 
Cavalry of the Line 2,769 2,569 
Royal Artillery ‘ 4,433 6,883 
Royal Engineers ... . 922 835 
Foot Guards cow el 85263°. 2,713 
Infantry of the Line ; 17,240 22,2168 
Colonial Corps le i 723 =—«-1,316 
Army Service Corps. . 522 575 
Army Oidnance Corps . . 7O 99 
Medical Staff Corps ‘: 372 264 
Army Post Office Corps, etc 1746 

28,632 37,084 
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III, EFFECTIVES, ESTABLISHMENTS 
AND DISTRIBUTION, 


1 Effectives and Establishments. 


The following was the strength and estab- 
lishment of each arm of the service in rank and 
file on Jan 1st, 88 — 





Effec- | Establish- 
tives ments. 
Bt oe hse ge ee 
Household Cavalry 1,051 1,0 
Cavalry ofthe Line . os a 
Royal Artillery. . 32,272 33,141 
Royal Engineers . . 5,586 5,697 
Foot Guards. , : 5,85 6,092 
Peace | ofthe Line . 122,639 123,105 
Colonial Corps . 5,083 5,262 
Arn y Service Corps 2,753 2)714 
Army Ordnance Corps 666 708 
Medical Staff Corps . 2,242 | 2,214 
Army Pay Corps . . | 184 188 
Total . . 194,705 195,304 


The general total of the Regular Army, first- 
glass Army Reserve, Militia and Volunteers, 
rose from 577,740 10 °86, to a maximum of 
645,306 In ’95, fell to 640,625 on Jan. rst, '96, and 
rose again to 643,674 on Jan ist, 97, and to 
nearly 660,c0o of all ranks on Jan. rst, '98 


2. Distnbution 
The following table shows the distribution of all ranks of the Army, including drafts on 


passage out, Jan 1st, 98 -— 





_AtHome € Egypt | Colomes India 
Household Cavalry {. : : : 1,317 | 3 = _ 
Cavalry of the Line P F F 91934 602 1,056 6,129 
moe 2 1,799 — — 1,843 
a 1e e e ° 7 5 21 T T 
Royal Artillery + yountain a wie aa Co 
Garrison . 8,1*8 168 5,669 3,805 
Royal Eugineers. ° . 5,3°8 143 1,924 344 
Foot Guards , . 5,607 — 984 — 
Infantiy of the Line ‘ 53.359 4,203 @ 23,489 54,278 
Army Service Corps . : 39359 60 169 _— 
Army Ordnance Corps . ‘ 865 6r 280 107 
Medical Staff Corps ; ‘ 1,977 gt 350 aus 
Army Pay Corps. : A : 488 8 80 fe 
Totals . 99,258 | 6,553 | 86 O03" 74,628 


‘ In addition to 5665 colonial forces 


The regular troops, as will be seen, are now 
principally confined to the home country, India, 
and the Crown colonies, Canadaand Austraha 
have no Imperial troops, beyond some 1500 1n 
Nova Scotia. A large body of British troops 
has been engaged in the operations of the 
Sirdar against Omdurman, not of course shown 
in the table, which indicates what may be 
regarded as an established force 


IV. THE ARMY RESERVE. 


The Reserve 1s a vital element of our Army 
organisation, the Reserve men being liable, by 
the terms of their agreement, to general service 
with the arms 1n evhich they were enrolled with 
the colours. There are two classes of the 
Reserve, of which the second 1s inconsiderable, 
and 1s dying out, On Jan. 1st, 98, the numbers 
@vere: Class I. 82,005; Class II. 58, as com- 
pared with 78,100 and 82 on Jan. 1st, ’97. A 
new branch of the Army Reserve (Section A) 


has been @reated from Nov. rst, '88, to consist 


e 26 


There were also goo of all arms 1n Crete. 


of men of ‘‘ good” character, not to exceed 
5000 In number, who receive one shilling a day. 
They are liable to be called out onactive service 
during their first year in the section, under the 
Reserve Forces and Militia Act, 98, and there 
are other provisions to make them available 
for employment during ‘‘small wars” First- 
class reservists, who have served their period 
with the colours, and who are of the best 
soldiering® age, and available for service if 
required, are an excellent set of men, and 
all the Infantry have been made acquainted 
with the handling of the Lee-Metford magazine 
rifle, introduced since many of them left the 
ranks. The Infantry form the ef part of 
the Reserve, and number 58,074 men, of 
whom 5083 belong to the Foot Guards, whose 
men serve a shorter period wit the colours 
than do the men of the Line regiments. 
The Cavalry Reserve numbers 6094; the Royal 
Artillery—including horse, field, and moun- 
tain batteries, and the garrison companies— 
a 
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has 10,918, the Royal Engineers, withthe Sub- and must be competent “fitters,” with some 
marine Miners, 2845; the Army Service Corps, knowledge of mechanical drawing’ Recruits 
2638; the Medical Staff Corps, 969; and the for the Post Office Corps are selected from the 
remainder of the Reserve men are distnbuted members of the Post Office Rifle Volunteers, 
over the smaller departmental corps of the 24th Middlesex R VC, who on enlistment will 
Army. The Reserve men are pensioners of the , cease to belong to that Volunteer Regiment, 
respective territorial regiments, and look to | but will remain attached to it as supernumera- 
the officer commanding the district as their|ries The requirements as to age and height 
commanding officer About 47,000 of them are | are varied trom time to trme, and may be ob 

under thirty years of age, and 31,000 more tained at any recruiting station In practice, 
between thirty and ftuirty-five A further; for ‘‘growing youths,” the standards are 
Reserve force connected with each regimental | shgttl, modified, but it 1s disappotning to 
district 1s the Militia Reserve, to be embodied , fnd that, in 97 not less than 29 per cent. of 
with the Militia upon mobilisation Itis avery | recruits were beldwthe standard [his falling 
papules force, and forms the connecting Ink | bach 1s mainly due to the large demand for 





etneen the eee Army and the Militia , recruits, owing to the new formations On the 


On Jan ist, 98, the force numbered 29 951 men, other hand, 66 per cent of those enlisted under 

being a slight decrease compared with the standard during the first six months of 97 were 

previous year, See MILITIA pies to have reached the full standard on 
an rst, 98 

V. MOBILISATION AND HOME DEFENCE. © The Terms of Service are:—Long ser- 


The paper scheme of Home Defence, which | VIC® #@» 12 years Pasian) service, or short 
to begin with was something ofa working hypo | °<TY!c&! arvlelr decnuseeacahe apd sy cats, Reserve 
thesis, has now taken definite shape hee Soh Viets be ich 1s extended to 8 years eS 
requirements of the vaiious points have been | ary ens and 4 years’ Reserve service if the perio 
considered, and the garrisons are appointed © pine ome fecha i Sea ps man 1s serv- 
with asmallnucleus of Regulars, with whichare ‘8 8 ict f n the yeh Heres ae ciple 
associated, first the local Militia and Volunteers, SODS!S!S O! 3 years “Army service and 9 jears 


Reserv erv ¢ 
and where thcse are insufficient others drawn fe eae pow = ae en 
from moreremote sources Thereremain, then, 5 


the larger portion of the Re ,ulars at home, ihe oe eetes pensions, etc, were given In 


the Yeoman1y, and a consideiable proportion of : ; seh 2 
Militia and Volunteers, to form the Field Army ee ee eo — Londres 
’ 2 
The scheme 1s incomplete, but in a several axtend theirsArmy service. are transferred tb 
military districts; tO RIVE tb PrAachical vac, a the Army Reserve on expiration of their period 
Standing Befence Committee exists, with the Si ceric ais the (Coleaie Ml ae 
general officer commanding as its president en serving 
d out of these committees Defence Com home may, should the exigencies of the service 
at ble fi h peimit, be allowed to pass to the Reserve after 
san Dans: Hee POnSI me. woh. Hic. Preparauely 5 years’ service While in the Reserve a man 
custody and revision of local defence schemes, receiwas payial the rate of 6da-day 71s aa 
3 es 


are selected The scheme thus described has 
1 day ordinary pay, and 2d a day deferred pay 
not been fully elaborated inevery distiict For hey are hable to. beveallcd ai santially {or 


ahve particulars of the mobilisation scheme training for a period not eaceeding 12 days or 
nee SOc gh 20 drills — e in te Ressive they are eat 
re to be recalled to the colours in case of nation: 
VI TERMS OF ENLISTMENT AND SERVICE dangel or great emergency, and if so recalled 
A recruit 1s enlisted for any regiment of | are treated in every respect as soldiers, and 
Cavalry or Infantry for which the recruiter to are allowed to regain the rank they held on 
whom he offers himself 1s authorised to raise transfer tothe Reserve For the new section 
men, or he may enlist for general servicein the ofthe Army Reserve ‘‘A, see above (IV) It 
Cavalry or Infantry,inwhichcaseheisappointed 1s embodied, from Nov rst, ’98, under the 
to a Cavalry or Infantry regiment, butis hable Reserve Forces and Militia Act, ‘98, which 
to be transferred, within three months of the enables soco Army Reserv sts to contract them- 
date of his attestation, to any corps ofthe same selves into a hability tobe called out for twelve 
arm of the service he Army Service Corps months permanent service during the first 
1s composed of drivers, clerks and artificers twelve months of Reserve service, and dis- 
Recruits for the corps will, as a rule, be trained penses with the necessity of Parliament being 
aS mounted men, and when dismissed dnl} summoned for the purpose of being informed 
with those who are qualified as clerks, bakers, of the step, though it 1s added that any exercise 
butchers, wheelers, saddlers, shoe:ng smiths, of this new power must be reported to Parlia- 
carriage smiths and drivers, willbe employed, ment as soon as may be en may revoke 
as far as possible, in those trades. The Medical their agreements by three months notice in 
Staff Corps 1s under the 1mmediate command writing The same Act enables any part of 
of the Director-General of the Army Medical De- the Militia to make an offer, certiied: by their 
partment, and ts intended for the performance commanding officer, to serve in any place out 
of duties connected with the management of of the Umted Kingdom 
military Evepiiales ie for peueeuns Loans a" 
to sick and wounded 1n time ol! war. e Corps 
of Ordnance Artificers is established fm the Vi. THE INDIAN ARMY. 
purpose of »roviding qualified artificers forthe | The strength of the Bntish forces in India on 
repair and maintenance of the material belong- Jan. 1st, 88, 1s given above (III. 2) as 74,62. 
ing to the Garrison Artillery, Siege Train, etc Upon the estimates of 98-9 the total establish- 
Men enlisted for the corps are required toserve ment 18 73,162 of all ranks The troops are: 
on probation for a period not exceeding twelve Cavaliy, 9 regiments, Artillery, 4 Horse, 42 
months. Ihey mvg¢t be men of good character, Field, and 8 Mountain Batteries, with 27 


27 
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Garrison Companies, Infantry, 52 battalions, 
Engineers, 353 officers, artificers, 113 
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Rawal Pind, have beencompleted The horse 
The and field battenes have received the 12 pr. 

native army numbers about 148,000 men, BL _ guns, the British Infantry the Lee- 
Cavalry, 40 regiments, Infantry, 133 bat Metford rifle, and the native troops the Martin1- 
talions, Artillery, 13 batteries and companies, Henry India now turns out her own small- 
also Sappers, Miners, etc The cagaliy reg] arm ammunition, and the manufacture of steel 
ments are as follows 19 Bengal, adras, and steel projectiles has been introduced at 
Bombay, 5 Punjab Frontier Force, 2 Central Cossipur The horsing of the cavalry and 
{oats Horse, 4 Hyderabad Contingent Aforce artillery has been improved Much attention 
of Khyber mfles fo: service in the pass has lately , has recently been directed to the question of 
been raised The system of class regiments | transport in India, and 1t must be said that the 
and companies 1s being developed, and gives a Commissariat Department acquitted itself well 
better Mass of men than was obtainable when, during the great strain of the Tirah operations, 
Brahmins, Rajputs, Jats, and Mohammedan? in which not less than 74,000 animals were em- 
were indiscriminately mixed together. The ployed The regimental transport exists, but, 
enrolled Volunteers are some 30,000 men, ot | outside this, a great organisation@s required, 
whom 24,000 are efficients, and by an Act of | which needs to be formed, as an adequate 
’96 can be called out for active service incase framework for mobilisation, in time of peace, 


of emergency In addition to these are the 
vast regular and irregular armies of the natite 
states The Government of India has now 
definitely adopted the policy of encouraging 
the native rulers to maintain armies fit to take 
the field, and with this view the plan of em 
bodying ‘‘ Imperial Service troops,” under agree 
ment with the feudatory states, was adopted 
during Lord Dufferin’s viceroyalty he 


result has been admirable, and the native , 


Princes have been enthusiastic in their pro 
secution of the plan 
been created, numbering at least 19,000 well 
tiained men, located thus Kashmir, 4350, 
Punjab, 4950, Rajyputana, 4000, other states of 
Central and Western India, 4500, Southern 
India, 1400 Sonve of these troops have dis 
played the utmost hardihood and courage in 
the Frontier operations On April rst, 95, the 
Presidency System was abolished Many high 
authorities had pronounced it to be a source 
of danger, and with the reorganisation four 
army corps have been cieated nder General 
Sir Wuillham_ Lockhart, who has succeeded 
Sir George White as Commander 1n Chief in 
india, the Bengal army 1s divided into two 
portions, the Punjab and the Bengal, and 
these, with the armies of Madras and Bombay, 
torm the fourcommands In ’98 the four com- 
mands have fallen vacant, and Sir A P Palmer 
has been appointed tothe Punjab, Sir George 
Luck to Bengal, Sir George Wolseley to Madras, 
and Sir K C LowtoBombay The Punjabcom- 
mand contains three first-class districts, Lahore, 
the Punjab Frontier Force 2nd Rawul Pind, 
and two second class, Peshawur and Sirhind, 
the Bengal two first class, Meerut and Oude, 
and six second class Allahabad, Assam, Bun 
delhund, Nerbudda, Presidency and Rohilkund, 
the Madras two first class, Burma and Secun- 
derabad, and six second class, Bangalore, 
Belgaum, Madras, Mandalay, Kangoon and 
»outhern , and the Bombay three first-class, 
Mhow, Poona, and Quetta, and five second- 
class, Aden, Bombay, Deesa, Nagpore and 
Sind Each of the four commgnds reckons 
in its strength the British troops stationed 
within its borders The Indian Army has de 
veloped rapidly in efficiency, notwithstanding 
caste plejudices and financial difficulties An 
excellent system ofmobilisation has been created 
during the past fiye years, and by the end of 
March ’g7 1t 1s hoped the entire equipment and 
stores required for the whole field army will be 
ifi readiness. The defences of the north-west 
frontier, including the lines of Quetta and the 
bridge-head on the Indus at Sukkur and 
Attoch as Well as a strong series of forts at 


A splendid reserve has 


The health of the army in Indza has very greatly 
preoccupied the public mind lately, and sta- 
tistics of the disastrous prevalence of veneieal 
disease Were given inthe 98 ed 


VOI PEROGRESS AND EVENTS, ’98. 


The most important circumstance concerning 
the internal organisation of the Army1n 98 has 
been the decision of the Government to add stall 
further to the forces (see above, II 2) The last 
two years are the fiist since 71 1n which the 
Army has been increased by a single battalion 
Recent events 1n various parts ot the world, 
anda reconsideration of requirements, which 
was forced upon the Government, have demon- 
strated that the proposals of 97 8 were inade 
quat® At the end of 97 an attack upon War 
Office administration was made by Mr Arnold 
koster in the Zz##es, which raised a long dis 
cussion, continued tn a desultory fashion 1n 
the papers until the debate upon the Army 
Estimates in the House of Commons’ The 
chief grounds of the attack werc the centralt- 
sation and circumlocution of the War Office, 
the defects of the hnked battalion system as 
apphed, and the alleged inadequacy of the 
reserve In a generaleway the Secretary of 
State for War admitted the justice of many of 
the crituisms The committee upon War Office 
reorganisation and decentralisation which has 
been alluded to (I 1), after hearing the opinion 
of many experienced officers, who gave almost 
ludicrous illustrations of centralisation, made 
over two hundred recommendations, with the 
view of delegating greater power and responsi- 
bility to the general officers in command of dis- 
tricts, nearly all of which immediately received 
the sanction of the Secretary of State In regaid 
to the failure of the linked battalion system, 
the present expansion of the Army, which pro- 
mises to be continuous, 1s intended to bring 
about a proper balance between the force at 
home and that permanently required abroad 
The Reserye Forces and Militia Act (see VI ) 
is intended, by increasing the readiness of the 
forces, to remove another of the evils pointed 
out rovision has been made by Act of Par- 
liament for the holding of manceuvres en an 
extended scale, and the oeuvres 
of 88 were the largest ever held in England. 
The area included nearly the whole of Dorset- 
shire and a great part of Wilts, and 53,600 
men, 9400 horses, 242 guns and ,machine guns, 
and “486 Wwaggons were assembled, forming the 
Southern Army or attacking force, under Sir 
Redvers Buller, and the Northern (or defend- 
ing) Army underthe Duke of Connaught, This 
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last included practealle the whole of the 
he Beneral arr 


Aldershot command ange 
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operations tends to the conclusion that the 
careful programme of the manceuvres deprived 
them ot the character of reality as warlike 
movements Ihe commissariat arrangements 
were entrusted to contract, an arrangement 
which was experimental, but aroused some 
adverse comment 
The work of the Tirah Expeditionary Force, 
under command of Sir Wilham Lockhart, was 
carried to a triumphant success and was a 
splendid example of good organisation and of 
soldierlike Cnergy and endurance in the pre 
sence of stupendous difficulties, and in con 
ditions of great hardships and exposure, in 
which the men were constantly harassed at 
night by assaults at close quarters and distant 
rifle fire, and engaged in long and trying rear 
guard actions he approximate strength 
engaged was roro British officers, 10,882 British 
troops, 491 native officers, °2 123 native troops, 
19,558 tollowers, and a large number of hospital 
attendants, clerks, and others, with 80co horses, 
18,384 mules and ponies, and 1440 hospital 
riding ponies, in addition to a vast number of 
animals working on the line of communications 
An excellent account of the operations will be 
found in Col H D Hutchinsons Campaign 
in Tirah, 978 (Macmillan) Even more re 
markably successful has been the Nile campaign 
ending with the bah of Omdurman and the 
lacing of posts at Fashoda and 1n the Bahr el 
aza] (see LGy pr) by the Bntish and Egyptian 
forces und& command of Sir Herbert Kitchener 
(now Lord Kitchener of ay The ad 
vance was exceedingly rapid and well regulated, 
and preparations for the final operations were 
worked out with machine like precision The 
greater part of the British division was brought 
from Cairo to within 50 miles of Omdurman 
within three weeks Inthe battle of Omdurman, 
as in the earlier engagement at the Atbara, 
both British and Egyptran troops displayed the 
best military qualities The operations are 
described in ‘‘ The Egyptian Soudan, its Loss 
and Recovery, by Lieuts Alford and Sword 
(Macmillan), and ‘With Kitchener to Khar 
toum, byG W Steevens (Blackwood) 
Arnold, Sir Arthur, Hon LL D Cambridge, 
JP and DL for County of London, Alderman 
of London County Council, is the third son of 
R C Arrold, Esq, and was born 1833 He 
acted as Assistant Commissioner to administer 
the Public Works Acts during the Cotton 
Famine, 636 Afterwards he wrote ‘The 
History of the Cotton Famine —_ Other literary 
roductions have been, ‘‘From the Levant 
68), ‘Through Persia by Caravan, ‘Social 
avlitics, and"Free Land Hesatasa Liberal 
member for Salford, 8085 He 4stablished, 
and was President of, the Free Land League 
from 85 to 95 Chairman London County 
Council 95 and 96, kmighted in June_ 95 


Reform Club Address 45, Kensington Park Seymour 


Gardens, W , and Hyde Hill, Dartmouth 
Arnold, Sir Edwin, K C1 E, poet, omen 
talist, and journalist, was b 1832 Educated 
at Kings §chool, Rochester, Kings Coll, 
London, and Univ Coll, Oxford, where he 
graduated in honours, 54 He was subsequently 
eproisted second master of King Edward the 
ixth’s School, Birmingham, and afterwards 
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proceeded to India as Prineipal of the Govern 
ment Sanakrit College at Poona _ On his return 


---y aecmmasy yuu a4 1149 UTI a Sees 
attention to the study of Oriental literature 
Among hiabest known works are “ The Indian 
Song of Sones: a metr cal paraphrase from the 
Sanskrit, “Sadi in the Garden, “The Song 
Celestial, and ‘‘The Light of Asia, an epic 
poem upon the life and teaching of the great 
ndian prophet, Buddha, which has gone 
through more than a hundred editio 's S11 
l k.dwin s later productions include a volume of 
oems entitled ‘‘ Lotus and Jewel, Selected 
oems National and Non-Onental, “ Death 
and Afterwards, ‘In my Ladys Praise, 
‘Seas and Lands, ‘Japonica, ~ ‘The Light 
of the World ‘ Adzuma_ (93), “ Wanderin 
Words and “ kast and West (94) Created 
a Companion of the Star of India 77, and 
KCI Jan 88 Sir kdwin 1s the bearer of 
‘many foreign orders, including the “ White 
Elephant of Siam and the ‘Rising Sun’ of 
Japan Northbrook, Indian, and Roy al London 
Yacht Clubs Address 31, Bolton Gardens 
South Kensington, London 


ART, ’98 
The National Gallery benefited by rearrange 
ment due to transference of numerous British 
pictures to other national collections The 
most important acquisitions were Mullais por 
trait of Gladstone, two Rembrandts and the 
shutters to Da Vincis ‘Viegge aux Rochers 
The National Portrait Gallery gained a ‘ Glad 
stone and “Sir Peter Grant’ by Mr Watts 
also a poral: of Huxley by Mr J Collier 
Most of its other additions were drawings, in 
cluding many byG Dance Lord De l Isle and 
Dudley, deceased, was succeeded as trustee by 
Viscount Peel Draftings from Trafalgar Square 
enriched the Gallery of British Art whose 
chief independent ‘gain was Muillais ‘The 
Order of Release A parhamentary inquiry 
as to the management of South kensington 
Museum revealed abuses and su gested r 
Rooms formerly given to he Chantri 
pictures were hung with drawings An eahi 
ition of lithographs 1n commemoration of the 
Arts Centenary washeld in November Notable 
fans were a quantity of old silversmithery 
chiefly German, and an old English room of 
1606 date At the Bntish Museum a fine display 
occurred in the autumn of prints representing 
Rembrandts art Government voted £25,000 
for alterations of Hertford House, the home of 
the Wallace Collection The private Horniman 
Museum at Forest Hill was made over to 
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vi Vanluiiuge was conierred on Sir 
| Poynter At the end of 97 Mr A Wate: 
house was 2lected treasurer of the Ro al 
Academy, vice Mr Horsley resigned Mr 
Gregory, Lt euehson, Mr Leader, Mr 
ucas, and Mr E A Abbey 
elected RA s, wd Mr Lignel Smythe “Mr 
La Thangue, and Mr Napier Hem became 
ARAs Mr Frank Waltdh was chosed as 
premaed of the Society of O11 Painters (late 
nstitute of Painters in Oil), Mr Alma Tadem? 
and Mr Sargent joining its roll as hon. mem- 


bers Similar rank th 
British Artists was rechived eva} Sonety of 
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Hunt and Mr A Gilbert, and likewise accepted 
by Princess Louise in the Royal Society of 
Painter Etchers At the end of o7 the presi 
denry of the Royal Water colour Society fell 
to Mr Ek Waterlow (Mr Herkomei p7oxime 
accesstt), vice Sir John Gilbert, deceased <A 
old medal and £300 were awarded gt Pittsbur. 
SA,toMr J) Shannon, and 1st class gold 
medals at Vienna devolved on Messrs Abbev, 
Onslow Ford, Hacker, and Alex Harrisoi 
Prof Legros undertook the presidency cf the 
Society of Medallists, Mr Gerald Robinson 
that of the Society of Mezzotint Engravers, 
Mr GF Watts that ot the Society of Pastellists, 
these three being new Societies Fiesh appoint 
ments were those of Mr Walter Crane, vice Mr 
Sparkes, retired, as Principal of the Royal 
College of Art, Mr A Crofts, rece the late Mr 
P Calderon, as Keeper of the Royal Academy, 
Mr Hawes Iurner, vtce Mr Eastlake, retired, 
as Keeper of the National Gallery, andMr J*T 
Michelthwaite, vice Mr Pearson, deceased, as 
arehitect to the Abbey F 
Exhibitions began with a splendid loan collec 
tion at Burlington Houseof 242 workhsby Millais 
56 of which were drawings, a large numbei 
subsequently goingto Whitechapel The Royal 
Academy spiing show, altheugh not unpre 
cedentedly good, derived interest from the 
prevarence of the Franco American, Scottish, 
ewlyn, and the fiankly decorative element 
Perhaps Mr Abbeys ‘‘ King Lear was most 
nearly the picture of the year Sculpture was 
of a high genera] level, though sinus anything 
heroic or finely classical Mr Framptons “A 
Bronze Memoria was full of distinction and 
there were many beautiful decorative objects 
The hangers were Messrs Goodall, Ouless, 
Crofts, and Sargent Fewsales were effected 
lecs than £14,c00 being totalled and of this 
only Mr Dicksees picturereached four figures 
Some of the highest prices went for Chantiey 
urchases of ‘‘ The Lament forIcarus (£840) 
y Mr Draper, ‘‘Milhing Time (£525) Mr 
Yeend King, ‘‘In Realms of Fancy (£5c0), 
Mr Melton Fisher, “Fthel (f10c5), Mr Pea 
cock ‘‘Haymaking (awater cclour, £157 10s ) 
Mr Glendening The New Gallery opened in 
January with a fine collection of British and 
Continental paintings, ancient and modern, one 
room being devoted to Rossetti The spring 
eahibition was of higher quality than ordinarily, 
although such pillars of this gallery as Sir 
Burne Jones, Mr Watts, and Mr Sargent did 
not Surpass themselves As an autumn show 
there were pictures and enamels by wing 
French artists, together with a valuable loan co 
lection of art objects, mainly Renaissance, from 
Signor Bardiniof Florence In April Australian 
art was exploited in the Grafton Galleries, 
the National Galleries of Sydney, Melbourne 
and Victoria, as well as individual artists, con 
tributing to make a very interesting show 
Later the rooms were assigned to the Soctety 
of Portrait Paimters A magnificent loan collec 
tion of past and present French art was arranged 
at the Guildhall, and during the three months 
it was on view drew 206 988 visitois AnIntcr 
national Exhibition of Painting and Graving, 
with Mr Whistitr as chairman of its executive 
and a mainstay gmong exhibitors, was held in 
May at Prince’s Club, but hardly met with the 
success Its organisers expected France, Ge1 
many, and Glasgow were best represented 
The Royal Society of Painter Etchers rarely 
had a fines display Mezzotints were much 1n 
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e\ dence, Mi Frank Shcrts completion ot the 
Liber plates conducing much to the value of 
this section The New English Art Club still 
further subdued the ultra eccentricities of its 
eailier hfe inthe twoshows ithad Mr C H 
Shannon and Mr Furce were its strongest ex 
hibitorsin April Chiefofthe Fine Art Societys 
shows were caricatures by Caran d Ache, old 
miniatures and diawings by Cosway and 
Downman, rare books, and early engravings 
The Royal Society of British Artists made no 
departure from its liberalism of acceptances for 
its open spring show, and in the winter re 
ceived works byits members only The Society 
of Lady Artists again made handicrafts an 1m 
portant feature, and during the year changed 
its name to the Society of W®émen Artists 
Valuable pictures of the Milanese and Lombard 
schools were lent to the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club Drawings by Laurence and by Rich 
mond, together with old shagreen and pique 
work, gave special character to the Royal 
Amateur Art Society Drawings by the late 
Sic John Gilbert formed an 1: mesortam at 
the Royal Water-colour Socsety previous to its 
members usual exhibition of finished drawings 
This, though of generally poor quality, was 
much sustained by Mr Melville, Mr Hale and 
Mr Paterson The customary winter show— 
nominally of sketches and studies—occurred 
The Roval Institute of Painters in Water 
colours did not reach a high standard in the 
spring Its galleries were used in October by 
the Institute of Painters in O11] Colours under 
the new designation of the Society of Oil 
Painters Of distinct artistic worth was the 
Lar&scape Exhibition made by half a dozen 
artists at the Dudley Gallery, and gven a room 
to itself in the autumn at Liverpool 

In Ireland the Roval Academy was good, Iess 
by its native work than by British This came 
chicfly from Scotland, whose own Roval Academy 
record was fair The1e was an increase of ex 
hibits, and weight w1s lent by Mr Orchardson s 
and other work previously shown in London 
Exce'lent loins and force of the younger native 
pairteis made the Sc®ttrsh Society of Artists 
exhibition stron; Foreign loan pictures and 
fire water colours by Jocal artists marked the 
Royal Glasgow Institute show ‘Thiee statues 
were placed on the exterior of the Nattonal 
Portrait Gallery Peebles Fine Art Society 
was rich with Joans of old English masters 
In the provinces the Walker Art Gallery, 
Live: poo), had arts and crafts in the spring, 
and an excellent picture exhibition in the 
autumn The Society of Artists at Birmingham 
was cosmopolitan, and local talent produced 
nice water colours, ‘The Catapult,’ by Sir 
L Poynter, lending strength to the painting 
disis on The permanent collection at the Art 
Gillery was enriched by a statue of Dr Dale 
and other things, and in the autumn forty French 
works migrated from the Guildhall were on 
view Oxford Art Society, now restricted to 
Oxford men by birth, residence, or education, 
had its show in the new Municipal Buildings 
Manchester Art Gallery had a collection of 
works by Mr Clarence Whaite in tée summer. 
The most notable exhibitions at proprietary 
galleries were of French ait at Obache, paint- 
ings by Carriere at the Contingntal Gallery, 
colour etchings by Mr Menpes at Dowdes 
wells, sketches by Sir Frank Lockwood at 
Mendoza s, masterpieces of the English schcol 
at Agnew’s Inthe Colonies Melbourne dropped 
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its usual spring exhibition of the Society of 
Artists, Adelaide held its Easel Club show at 
the end of 97, and at Sydney the two rival art 
societies were not vigorous 

Sales were not of magnitude, exclusive of 
the £121,550 given by Mr Asher Wertheimer 
for the Hope heirloom pictures, which the 
Court of Chancery decided should be sold by 
private tender The Ruston and Burne Jones 
sales were thoce of the most importance at 
Christies At dispersal of the Pestianied 
Burne Joness “Mirror of Venus reahsed 
450 gc, and his ‘Chant d Amour 3200¢s 

ossettis ‘Dante at the Bier of Beatrice, 
3000 gs, ‘La Ghirlanda, 3coogs, ‘ Veronica 
Veronese, 1550 gs , Gainsboroughs ‘! Lady 
18sSps and Rembrandt s “ Nicholas 
Ruts, ’ 5000 gs At the Burne Jones sale his 
‘‘Love and the Pilgrim made ssoo gs, and 
‘The Fall of Lucifer rooo gs At the Renton 
Sale Millais “Order of Release commanded 
5000 gs, his ‘ Black Brunswicker 2650 gs, 
and “Afternoon Tea 1300gs Other pictures 
well into four figures were Corots La 
Chevriere, 1600 gs  Morlanas_ ‘Postboys 
Return, 1250 ¢s , Romneys ‘Mrs Crouc 
1300 gS , Romneys ‘ Midam Susan Jouenne, 
a Nattiers ‘ Portrait of the Duchesse 
de Rohan, 1100 gs and Rubens ‘ The 
Repose of the Holy Family, 1300g8 Panel 
pictures by Mr Seymour Lucas and by Mr 
oetze weie unveiled at the Royal Eachange 
by the Lord Mayor in October 
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In the matter of o1dnai ce the chief progress 
to be noted both in naval and military Yuns, 
is the appication of quick fire In the Navy 
the reaction against heavy guns is complete 
The Royal Sovereign and hee sisters carry 
67 ton puns, and the Magnificent and Mayesttc 
with the battleships of the new programme 
have 46-ton guns jo) their heaviest armament 
It 1s the introduction of the wire wound gun 
offering greater resistance and permittin,s 
ercatee ene:,y, which has made possible the 

iminution of weight and size The principle 
of the new gun 1s a system of hooping by steel 
wire, now generally accepted as increasing the 
admissible maximum pressure fiom 40 to 5 
per cent 
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An account of the aamament of the Majesiic 
will illustrate some of the latest developments 
in naval guns The Magnificent and the 
improved Renowns have the same armament 
The ship carries 412 1n 46 ton Woolwich wire 
guns, on each of which ro2 miles of rectangular 
wire are wcjind, with an average tension of 40 
tons to the square inch, covered by a steel 
Jacket, 12 61n EIswick quick firing (wire) 
guns, 16 12 pounder Elswick au filers, and 
12 3 pounder Hotchkiss quick firers on Elswick 
recoil mountings The mounting of the 1215 
guns IS upon a new and advantageous principle, 
“thrust rings, fitting wmto grooves in the 
cradle, transmit the longitudinal thrust of 
recoil, and the guns are kept 1n their places by 
well protected fittings, instead of by bands 
passing over them’ Fach gun, with its com- 
plete mountings, 1s balanced in the firing 
position upon trunnions fitting into the slides 
an which position 1t 1s loaded, thus allowin 
more room in the rear than under the ol 
alrangement), and can be elevated or depressed 
by hand, as 1s the case, where necessary, 1n 
every operation The guns may be run out or 
in by hydraulic pressure, but the recoil will 
always Bung them 1n after the discharge, and 
they can be loaded 1n any position, the loading 
of one gun 1n a barbette not interfering with 
the working or firing of the other—a vast 
improvement upon the former system The 
61n guns are upon pedestal mounts, and the 
Mayesttc was the first ship to carry the 12 
pounder A new wire 9°? 1n gun has been 
introduced for the cruisers Poues/ul and 
Terrtble The system of el@tric gear for the 
turret movement of heavy guns has been 
largely adopted in the French nivy, and has 
been introduced in this countiy in the Bar 
fleur, Powerful, Terstble, Prince George, etc 
All the new guns are vastly more pr werful 
than their piedecesscis, and the followin, 
table wil) illustrate thei chaiacter and capa 
bilities The6in quick firer described 1s the 
new Vickers wire gun, of which 200 have just 
(Nov '93) been ordered The gun has a vastly 
pieater muzzle energy than its predccessor 
The breech mechanism is special and the 
obturation co complete that the metal cart 
ridge case common}; used in such guns 1s 
dispensed with — 














6 in 12 pr. 
Wm 92m / gy 47QF| Of 8PrQF 
Calibre ins 12 o2 6 47 30 1 85 
Weight 46 tons 27tonS|7to8cwt 4rcwt 8 cwt 5cwt 
Length of bore calibres| 35 43 46 74 45 40 28 | 40 
Weight, projectile Ib| 850 360 100 45 12 5 3 3 
‘ charge lb ,0z | 167 8 — 25 57 o 154 o 68 
Muzzle velocity ft secs | 2367 2700 2784 2188 1585 1873 
» energy ft tons! 33.020 19,220 | 5373 1494 223 80 3 
Pertoration, wrought iron at muzzle ins | 308 34 3 427 62 4 49 41 
Turning to guns for the mltary forces, we batteries have each 4 muzzle loading rifled 


note a rearmament of the Royal Artillery 
The Home Artillery has received the new 
12 pr (6 twt ) wire wound gun, and the 12 prs 
thus made available for the Field Artillery, 
as well as the guns now possessed by that 
branch, haGe been converted to15 prs Inthis 
Way a reserve of 6 fully equipped batteries and 
10 spare guns has beencreated Two batteries 
have received a new 5-in howitzer Mountain 


7 pounder jointed steel guns, 251n calibre, 
the whole, gun, carnage and wheels bemg 
carried by mules_ Positiog batteries, each 4 
muzzle loading mfled 4c pounder guns, 4 75 1n 
cahbre, also 2 631n howttzers. lhe new 
wire gun for the horse batteries claims to be 
superior to any foreign gun of similar size ape 
weight The new 20 pounder 1s a powertul 
gun, but it 1s intended for hevwier work than 
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—___—__£ 
that of regular field batteries Some, how 
ever, would no deubt be equipped with it 1 
time of war 


A very powerful wire fortress Sap of 9 21n 
has been introduced similar to the naval gui 
of the same calibre, but 38 feet in lengtl 
compared with 33 feet € 

Reduced calibre and quick firing field gun: 
are prominently discussed The Germans an: 
French have already adopted quick firing gun 
for their field artillery, and are busy with th 
work of completing the batteries ere Cal 
be l&Je doubt that our own artillery will pre 
sently be provided with a fully satisfacta: 
weaponofthekind Jhe Ordnance Committe 
has long been occupied with the question 

Authorities —Lloyd & Hadcock, “Artillery 
its Progress and Present Position , Garbett 
“Naval Ordnance (Royal Navy Handbooks) 
Dredge, ‘‘ Modern French Artillery, reprimte: 
from yo ineering, 91, Longridge, ‘‘ The Appl: 
cation of Wire to the Construction of Ordnance 

89, ‘Interior Ballistics, 89, ‘‘ Smokelest 
Powder and Gun Construction, 90, “Th 
Artillerv of the Future, ’91, and ‘‘ The Fiel: 
Gun of the Future, ’92, Wille, ‘Das Feld 
eschutz der Zukunft _, criticism of the sam 
By Captain Moch, Revue ad Artillerte, g2 
‘©Modern Naval Artillery’ (Griffith), Veyrines, 
“Artillery at the Paris Exposition of 89 
‘‘Operations of the Division of Militar: 
Engineering of the International Congress o: 
Engineers (Columbian Exhibition) official, 
Washington, 94 There is a large literature 
concerning the gactical employment of guns 
Consult Pratt, ‘Field Artillery , May, ‘Gun 
and Cavalry The “Field Artillery Drnil wa: 
revised, Nov 96 

Artillery Association, The National, wa: 
formed in 1865, and has as its objects the 
advancement and promotion of the science 
and practice of Artillery, pugetly amongst 
volunteers in the United Kingdom, and 
especially the formation of an annual camp of 
instruction and Prize Meeting for Volunteer 
Artillery Subscribers of £115 per annum 
become members subject to the approval of 
the Council , a subscription of {10 10s qualifies 
for hfe membership The Council consists of 
certain ex offito members and 30 members 
elected at the annual general meeting, held 
in March every year ere are 394 members 
Ihe annual Prize nee in 98 was held 
July 30th—August 6th at Shoeburyness The 
results of the principal competitions were as 
follows — 

Cinque Ports Challenge Cup 3rd Kent Battery 
x, 256 points, 3rd Kent, Battery 2, 223 points, 
3rd Middlesex, Battery 3, 207 points 

Corporation and City Companies’ Challenge Cup 

rd Kent, Battery 2, 338 points , Shropshire and 
taffordshire Battery 1, 296 points, 3rd Kent, 


Battery 1, 270 points 

Stradbroke Challenge Cup Shropshire and 
Staffordshire, Section 1, 68 point® 

The Dewar Ohallenge Troph ist kLssex, 
Group 4,225 points, Argyle and Bute, Group1, 
224 points, 2nd Glamorgan, Group 6, 1095 
points 1st Essexs Group I, 190 points 

Corporation and City Companies’ Challenge Oup, 
No 1 (Group Firfhg) 1st Essex, Group 1, 130 

ints, 1st Essex, Group 5, 120 points, rst 

ants, Group 3, 117 points , rst Hants, Group 
I, 115 points; 4th Durban, Group ; 

Challenge Shield ist Essex, Group 2 
98 points, @st Forfar, Group 1, 96 points, 2n 
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Middlesex, Group 2, 96 points, 4th Durham, 
Group 1, 85 points 

Garrison ery Oompetation, ‘‘A” Shift 
8th Lancashire, Detachment 3, 98 points, 4th 
Durham, Detachment 1, g7 points, 1st Essex, 
Detachment 1, 96 points 

Harcourt Challenge Oup (awarded to the de 
tachment of nineteen men making the highest 
aggregate number of marks during the meeting 
in the Repository Competition ‘A ’ Shift, and 
the 4 Garrison Artillery Competition combined) 
8th Lancashire, Group 2 189 points 

The Queens Prize (Position Artilleiy), 4 
Silver Cup for the Corps and Silver Badge for 
each man, value £5, with cash added by 
National Artillery Association 430 3rd Kent, 
Batte1y 2, 561 points The Prince of Wales 
Prize £21 3rd Kent Battery 1, 526 points 

The Queen s Prize (Garrison Artillery), with 
%t0 added by the National Artillery Association, 
a Silver Cup for the Corps and Silver Badge 
for each man, value £50, and cash £60 1st 
Essex Group 1, 329 points, second prize and 
Glamorgan, zone 6, 300 points 

The President of Council 1s Lord Stradbroke 
the Secretary is Major H Vane Stow, and the 
offices are at 24, Bedford Street, Strand, W C 


Artists, Musicians, and Actors Deceased 
(Nov 97—Nov 98) See OBITUARY 
Ascensien Island In the South Atlantic, 
g60 miles from African coast, and 18 a British 
possession The port 1s called Georgetown, 
and 1s furnished as anaval station with batteries 
and storehouses Used as a coaling depot for 
the West Afmcan squadron Area, 35 sq 
mile: , population, 434 Turtles, for which the 
island 1s famous, are found ing abundance 
between December and ae The Governor 
\i§ a naval officer appointed by the Admiralty 
See BRITISH EMPIRE (table) 
Ashanti See Go.p Coast 
Asiatic Society of Bengal Founded 178, 
The Society consists of ordinary, associate, 
corresponding and ny members Meet 
ings are held on the first Wednesday of every 
month (except in SeptefiberandOctober) The 
Society publishes the well known series of 
“* Bibhotheca Indica,” being a collection of rare 
ind valuable Oriental worksin Sanskrit, Arabic, 
?ersian and Thibetan The Societys library 
{8 peculiarly rich in rare manuscripts It has 
Uso a large and valuable collection of ancient 
‘oins, etc , besides a museum known as the 
ndian Museum. 
Asquith, Rt Hon. H H,QOC,MP See 
‘nder ComMMONS 
Assiniboia A district of the North West 
Territories Ge ), and a future province of the 
Dominion of Canada Area, 95,000sq m_ Capital, 
which 1s the present seat of govern 
ient for the Territories generally 
rene Tan of Chambers of Commerce 
f the United Kingdom [This Association 
ras formed in 1860, and incorporated in ’7s, 
1 the purpose of discussing and considering 
‘uestions concerning trade, commerce, manu- 
actures, and shipping , and for ecouechon 
.nd dissemination of information from time to 
‘Ime on matters affecting these subjects and the 
yeneral commercia) interests of the country 
The Association 18 in direct corfmunication 
vith various Government departments, and has 
been instrumental 1n passing several Acts of 
7arhament Amongst the subjects dealt with 
ly the Association may ie mentioned bank- 
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pay law reform, consolidation of the partner 
ship law, postal reforms, bills of sale, parla 
mentary procedure, commercial union with the 
colonies, county court jurisdiction, treaties of 
commerce with foreign countries, etc It holds 
an annual meen early in the year in London, 
and an autumnal meeting in the provinces, at 
both of which resolutions suggested by the 
various local chambers of commerce are dis 
cussed, with a view to action being taken 
thereon At these meetings the President ot 
the Board of Trade and a representative of the 
Foreign Office usually attend in order to ascer 
tain the views of the commercial community on 
important mercantile topics The membership 
of the Associjtion consists not of individuals, 
but of chambers of commerce, g2 of which are 
members and send delegates to the meetings 
of the Association President, The Hon Su 
H Stafford Noithcote, Bart, MP , Secretary, 
E W EKEithan Offices, 1, Great College St, 
Westminster, S W 
Astronomer Royal See CHRISTIE 


ASTRONOMY, ’98 

The as ronomical event of the year—viz , the 
total solar eclipse, Jan 21st, "98—was a com 
pos success, despite the plague in India 

me weathe: favoured the parties, and an 
enoimous mass of material in the shape of 
photos of the Corona and of the Spectra of 
various portions has been secured, and 1s 
now being digtsted The chief objects sought 
were—(1) Photos of the spectium of the thin 
layer of gases lying immediately above the 
photosphere These are called ‘‘ Flash §pec 
tra Very successful plates have been ob 
tamed but will take considerable time to 
measure and interpret (2) Photos of the 
Corona to determine its extension, (3) to deter 
mine its structure The photos taken for 
detail give clear indications that in the region 
of prominences the coronal matter 1S, as it 
were, thrust us de, causing the leaf lke or 
dome shaped structure noticed also in previous 
eclipses The greategg extension of corona 
ever shown on a photo was also secured the 
corona being traced to cleven solar diameters 
distant Being within two years of the mini 
mum activity of sun spots the suns surface 15 
expected to be quiescent, but this last period 
of dcclu e from maximum has been phenomenal 
thioughout, and thus the outburst of Dec 97, 
and Match and Sept 98 have not ciused so 
much istonishment On Dec 6th, ’97, a group 
appeaied on the NE Jimb, which soon be 
came visible to the 1 aked eye being distributed 
ove: a length of 159,oco miles, the chief spot 
being 27,coo miles in length By the 13th it 
began to shrink, and soon became insignificant 
The spot in Sept 98 caused more stir, Lon 
doners accusing 1t of being 1n some way 1mpl1 
cated in the water famine This gioup was 
heralded on Sept rd by one large Spot, which 
was already on Sept 6th attended by numerous 
smaller ones he group reached central 
meridian on Sept oth, when great magnetic 
disturbanges and auroral displays took place 
By Sept ‘roth it had reached its maximum 
development, covering 18° of long and 5° lat 
It gradually declined, and had vanished Sept 
16th The Yodiacal light, owing to its promi 
nence during the time the eclipse parties were 
in the equatorial zone, has received more than 
ordinary attention, and it 1s hoped that some 
solution of this phenomenon will be arrived at 
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Captain Molesworth has succeeded 1n securing 
a photograph The adoption of a new value 
for the ‘‘Constant of Aberration by the 
Nautical Almanac has given rise to much cnt 
cism, 1t being considered somewhat premature, 
especially as the adopted value 1s so shghtly 
different fr¥ym the one 1n use Some of the 
values of thisconstantare —184, Struve 20 445, , 
44 Peters 20 503 , 50 Maclear 20 531 , 61 Main 
20 335 , 83 Nyren 20 492 , 95 Newcombe 20 511 , 
'98 Doberck 20 477 

Lowell s monograph on Mercury puts forward 
in a lucid manner the observations mad ¢ with 
t s241n refractor 1n the clear skies of Mexico 
The markings resemble closely those on Mars, 
and the results tend to show that this planet 
1s worn out like our moon Its diameter 1s 
3400 miles—zée, somewhat larger than was 
thought Its rotation on its axis coincides 
wi hits revolution round the sun, and occupies 
87969 days There 1s no evidence of water, 
vegetation or organic life 

ichiaparelli s fifth memoir on the planet Mars 
embraces the observations of 96 He found 
that the diameter of the N polar cap covered 
30° 1n the beginning of Jan and but 8 3° by end 
of Feb, when it seems to have remained con 
stant to June, at which time observations were 
discontinued According to terrestrial analo 
gies, the greatest diameter would be expected 
near the solstice (March 20th) Prof Joly, 
stuting with the supposition that when the 
rotation period of Mars was much shorter than 
at present the p'anet captured small bodies 
such as minor planets, which then circulated 
round him for atime and ultimately fell on its 
surface, argued that when near the surface 
the stress caused two parallel ndges along its 
course, and so gave rise to the double canals 
krom Nov :gth, 97, to Sept 13th, ’98, ten minor 
planets were added to our already long hst— 
one of which, discovered by Herr Witt on 
Aug 13th, 1s of exceptional interest These 
minor planets (about 450) revolve round the 
sun in the space between the orbits of Mars 
and Jupiter The new planet known as DQ 
has a very eccentric orbit, and actually ap- 
proaches at perihelion, nearer the sun than 
Mars’ Beyond this, it passes nearer the Earth 
than any other member of the solar systcm— 
eacept of course, the moon—and hence affords 
an excellent means for determining the suns 
parallax Its own parallax is over one minute 
of arc Of periodic comets due during ’§8 
three were detected—viz 92 1v (Winneckhe), 
period 55 years, Encke, 3 3 years, 04 (Wolf), 
68years Those not yet seen are—g°v (Bar 
nard), 63 years, 8: v (Denning) 8, years, 
89 11, 85 jears 86 1v (Brooks) 12 years, 
67 (Temple), 65 years 58 (Tuttle), 66 years 


New comets discovered are— 98 1 (Perrine), 
March 2octh, 98 v11 (Coddington), June rth, 
8 vi (Perrine) June rg4th, ’98 v (Giacobin)), 


une 19th, 98 vin (Perrine), Sept 13th, 98 
1x (Brooks) Oct 20th, so that in June no 
less than seven comets were under observation 
The star 8 Lyre has attracted attention owing 
to the peculiar irregularities of its light It 
would seem thatit has a sateYite moving round 
it in a neaily circular orbit the large star 
being 21 times the mass @f the sun while 
the satellite 1s 9 times the mass of the sun 
Recent parallax mvestigations show that the 
stars composing the Great Bear are about 200 
light years distant from us, while the distance 
from £ to y 1S at least 4,000,000 tiries the dis 
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tance of the earth fiom the sun, or 14 times 
the distance sepatating us from a Centauri. 
The Leonid meteor shower in Nov. '97 was a 
disappointment, the meteors being few and 
observation spoiled by cloud and moon. The 
formal dedication of the Yerkes Observatory 
took place Oct roth, ’97 —The most important 
works issued are—Second edition of ‘‘ \ oung’s 
Astionomy,” ‘‘Todd’s 
Meyers “Das Weltgebaude,” Sec’s ‘Cata- 
logue of 500 Southern Doubles ” for current 
knougedge see Monthly Noltces R A.S., The 
Obsirvator, Astronomische Nachrichten (Con- 
tinental) —Future Events. Total lunar eclipse— 
798, Dec , 27d oh 39m (even), Partial solar 
eclipse—'g99, June, 8d 4h 43m (morn), Partial 
lunar eclipse—’99, Dec., 16d. r1h 45m (even), 
Occultat on of Neptune by Moon—’gg, Nov, 
19d. 6h 10m (even), and Dec, 17d 3h 36m 
(morn) Mars and Neptune will come fhto 
ood position for observation in January Ihe 
November meteors (13th) both 1n 98 and 99. 

Books of Reference —‘‘ Mars ’ (Lowell), ‘Spec 
trum Analysis” (rrost’s Sche'len), ‘‘ Moon” 
(Elger), ‘‘Sun” (Young), Miss Cle' he’s Works, 
Sie for current knowledge, The Observator), 
Monthly Notucs of the RAS, Journal of the 
BAA, and Astronomische Nachrichten (Con- 
tinental) 

Athabasca (Indian, “‘swampy”). A distcict 
of the North West Territories (g.v ), and future 
province of the Dominion of Canada. Lies north 
of Alberta and east of British Columbia. Area, 


122,000 Sq. M. 


ATHLETICS, ’98. 

The principal competitions resulted 
follows —On Dec sth, ‘97, in a match between 
C Harper and J. V. Cunliffe over a 130-yards 
course, the former having 14 yards start, the 
result wis so close that 1t was impossible to 
say who won, though the ieferee gave his 
decision in favour of Cunliffie On Dec oth 
Cambridge University easily defeated Ox1ord 
in the Cross-country running Maicdjesex won 
the Southern Counties Cross-country Race, Sure 
being second. On Januaiy 22nd C. H. Kil- 

atrick, the famous Amcrican «unner, beat 

B. Tincler on ahalf mile course at Rochdale 
after a splendid race, time 1 min. 57% sec, and 
on January 2gth, Tincler, in a 3 mile iace, 
beat Kilpatrick bv 5 yards in 3 min. 13% Sec. 
at Blachbuin. The dland Counties Cross- 
country Ohampionship was held at Kettering 
on Feb i1th, when the Birchfield Harriers 
were the winners, S, J. Robinson, Northamp- 
ton, coming 1n first in 44 min. 23 sec. On 
Feb 25th Crossland met Hurst on a 1o mile 
course, 1n which the latter was successful, 
Crossland rot finishing the distance The 
North of the Thames Jumor Oross country 
Championship was won by ihe Tee To Tum 
AC., C. S. Selsby, Hampstead Harriers, 
coming in first. The South of the Thames 
Champions are the Wandle Harners, W_ H. 
Cornelius, St. Mark’s A.C , being the individual 
winner. The National Cross-country Champion- 
ship was run on March sth, the Salford 
Harriers being fhe winners, C. J. Robinson, 
Northampton, being first in 61 min. 8% sec, 
The Clydesdale Harnmers won the i 
cCross-country Championship for the ninth time, 
Paterson, Watsonians, being first. On March 
sth, E. C, Bredin beat A. i1R. Downer on 2 520- 
yards couyse 1n the British professional record 
time of sog sec. — 


New Astronomy,” 


On March reth, over a to-. 
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mile course, the Cardiff Harriers secured the 
Cross-country Championship of Wales, R. G. 
Biookes, of the same club, covermg the course 
in the Welsh record time of 58 min. 4 Sec. 
On March 2oth, over a course of 145 kilometres 
(nearly 9 miles), the French and English 
athletes had an international race near Paris, 
when the Jatter hopelessly beat the French— 
all the seven Englishmen coming in befoie the 
fist krenchman. C J. Robinson, of North 

ampton, was the winner. The Irish Cross- 
country Championship was won easily by the 
Haddington Hariniers The Ten Miles Amateur 
Championship at Stamfoid Bridge, on April 2nd, 
was won by C. J. Robinson, of Northampton, 
in 53 min. 12 sec On April otk W. Fndean, 
Poly technic Harriers, walked 44 miles 960 yards 
in 7 hrs. 33 min 20 Sec. en the road from I}ford 
to Chelmsford and back 1n infamous weather. 
On Apri] roth, im a 2miles match between 
G. B Tincler and J. J. Mullin at Dubhn, the 
former Won 1n g min. 30 sec ; and on April 
12th, in the 4 mules race for the Insh Cham 
plonship, Mullen was the winner In 21 min 

1o$s sec The Scottish Ten Mules Amateur 
6b mpionship was won by W. Robertson, 
Clydesdale Harriers, 1n 55 min. 10 sec 

Leonard Hurst lowered the professional twenty 
miles record by 1unning that distance in x hr, 
55min 3,sec Three races for £602, one, two, 
and three miles, were arranged between F, E. 
Bacon and G. B. Iincler. The first was won 
by Tincler easily in 4 min. 16% sec , the second 
alsoing min 142 sec. An International Match 
between Welsh, of Scotland, and Tysoe, repre- 
senting England, over one mile, resulted in the 
victory of Welsh, who created a fgesh amateur 
record for Scotland of 4 min. 237 sec. On June 
23rd a 1009 yards race was decided between 
F.E Bacon and E C. Bredin, when the former 
won 1n 2 min. 20% Sec on a grass course. The 
Marathon race at the Olympian Games at Athens 
took place on June 25th, when a Frenchman 
named Champion covered the 4o kilometres 
course in 2 hrs. 30 min. The Oxford and 
Cambridge Sports weré to have been held as 
usual on the day before the Boat Race, but a 
gale of wind and snowstorms necessitated 
their postponement, and they eventually came 
off on June 29th, ending with the victory of 
Oxford 1n 7 out of the 9 events. The results 
were as follows —High Pip H,. S. Adair 
Oriel, O), 5 ft. 9 1n- utting the weight: 
F. E Snowball (Queen's, O), 37 ft. 4 in. 
Hundred yards: C R. Thomas (Jesus, O.), 
rog sec. One mule A. L. Dawson (BallioJ, O.), 
4 min. 25¢ sec. Hurdle race: E, [I Garnier 
(Oriel, O ), 164 sec. Long jump. G C. Vassall 
(Oriel, O.), 22 it. s41n. Throwing the hammer 

L. O T. Baines (Trin. Hall, C), roz ft. 7 1n. 


-_ - 


50 sec, - _ ¥ sede ieeaates 4 
(Hertford, O.), 15 min. 34 sec. The Amateur 
Athletic Association Championship Meeting was 
held at Stamford Bridge on July 2nd, when the 
poncipel events were as follows —One mile: 
. Welsh, 4 min. 17% sec. Hundted yards: 
F, W. C 
D. Horgan, 45 ft. Hundred-and-twenty yards 
hurdle race: H. E. Parkes, 164 sec. Mi h 
jump P. Leahy, 5 ft 11910. Haif-mile: A. + 
elf, x min. 564 sec. Throwing the hammer. 
T F. Kiely, r4o ft. 1 in our miles: C. 
Bennett, zo min. 144 sec. Long jump: W. J. M. 
Newburn, 23 ft.7in. Four miles walking race: 


ooper, ro sec. Putting the weight: 
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W. J. Sturgess, 29 min. 10 sec. Quarter-mile 

W. Fitzherbert, 50 sec. Pole jump: H. Poole, 
ro ft 31n. Two miles steeplechase: G. W. 
Oiton, 11 min. 48¢sec. The Rev. W. E. Lutyens 
ran 1000 yards on July sth at Stamford Bridge in 
the British record time of 2 min. 14% sec., his goo 
yards being 2 min. o% sec.— a world’s record. In 
the Ireland v. Scotland Contest, on July rth, 
the former won by g events to 2 with some 
very good performances, including W. J. M 
Newburn’s record long jump of 24 ft of 1n. A 
few days afterwards Newburn jumped the 
marvellous distance of 24 ft. 631n at Mullingar 
A. R. Downer beat H Hutchens 1n a 200 yards 
race (giving Bim 7 yards start) 1n 20% sec, at 
Rochdale on Sept. roth. Two matches t etween 
F. E Bacon and L. Hurst were run in October, 
the first, over a course of 10 miles, was won by 
Bacon, the second, ovei a 15-mile course, was 
won by Hurst 

Auctioneers’ Institute of the United King 
dom (Incorporated) The, has for its objects 
the provision of a central orgamsation for 
auctioneers, valuers, and land, estate, and house 
agents, and the promotion of the efficiency 
and usefulness of the profecsion. Branches of | 
the Institute have been established 1n (1) York 
shire; (2) South Wales and Monmouthshire, 
(3) Lancashire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire, (4) 
Northumberland and Durham, (5) Kent, Suney, 
and Sussex. Lectures and papers are given 
at the Institute monthly during the scssion 
—October to March. embership, either as 
Fellow, Associate, or Student, may be obtained 
by examination or unde: the ‘‘ Practice ” cgjali 
fication, Thg examinations are held annually in 
March orApnl President, Mr. Edward Dobson 
(Dobson & Son), Bradford. Secre ,» Mr 
Charles Harris. Offices, 57 and 58, Chancery 
Lane, W C. 

Austin, Alfred, appointed Poet Laureate on 
New Year's Day '96, was b. 1835 at Headingley, 
near Leeds. He was ed. at Stonyhurst College 
and St. Marys College, Oscott, and took his 
degree at the London QYniversity in ’53. He 
was called to the bar of the Inner Temple, ’57. 
His bent, however, was always towards litera- 
ture, and he published his first acknowledged 
poem, entitled ‘‘ The Season,” in "61, having 
already published, anonymously, a poem called 
“Randolph,” in his mineteenth year. His 
best-known works are ‘‘The Human [ragedy,” 
‘Savonarola,” ‘' The Tower of Babel,” “‘ Prince 
Lucifer,” ‘‘Fortunatus the Pessimist” ('92), 
‘The Garden that I Love” (94), ‘In Veronica’s 
Garden” (’9s), ‘‘ England’s Darling,” (’96), and 
“(The Conversion of Winckelmann” (’97). For 
many yeais he was a writer in the Standard 
and the ene Review. He was also one of 
the founders of the Nathonal Review, which he 
edited, in conjunction with Mr. W. J. Courthope, 
during the first years of its existence. A 
collected edition of his works wa issued in 
s1x volumes in ’92. Address: Swinford Old 
Manor, Ashford, Kent. 

A A loose term variously applied 
It usually gignifies (1) the Australian colonies 
together with Tasmania, New Zealand, and 
Fiji; or (2) Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, 
New Guinea, New ‘Britain, and New Ireland, 
Solomon Idlands, New Caledonia, and New 
Hebrides. 

Australasian Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. The Association was 
turmed in ’86, and is modelled on the British 
Association. The sections include Astronomy, 
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Mathematics and Physics, Chemistry, Geology 
and Mineralogy, Biology, Ethnology and An- 
thropology, Geography, Economic Science and 
Agriculture, Engineering and Architecture, 
Sanitary Science and Hygiene, Mental Science 
and Educati€n. The eighth session will be held 
at Melbourne 1n rgoo, and the ninth at Hobart 
(Iasmania)in 1902 The Permanent Hon. Secre- 
tary 1s Professor Liversidge, and his address 
1s The Chemical Laboratory, the University, 
Sydney, N S.W. 


AUf£TRALIA. 


Austraha 1s the largest island in the world 
about one fifth less than Europe, and about as 
large asthe United States, excluding Alaska. 
It 1s situated south-east of Asia, dividing Pacific 
from Indian Ocean; extends 2400 miles west 
to east, and 1971 miles north to south. Area 
computed at 3,031,169 sq. miles, or twenty-six 
times the size of Great Britasr and Ireland. 
Picsent total population about 3,445,000. Wholly 
British possession. Divided intothecolonies of 
Queensland, pop 493 704, capital Brisbane; New 
South Wales, pop 1,235,80c, capital Sydney ; Vic- 
toria, pop 1,174,888, capital Melbourne; South 
Aus » pep. 361,483 (including the Northern 
Territory), capital Adelaide ; and Western Aus- 
tralia, pop 170,021, capital Perth. (For separate 
accounts of these colonies see under their re- 
spective alphabetical headings. For latest sta- 
tistics see BRITISH EMPIRE, table.) Australia is 
a great plateau, elevated on the east and inchired 
towards the west. The eastern half and most 
of the other teiritories bordering the coasts 
en north and west are extremely fertile, and 
well aude for grazing. Woo! still con- 
tinues to be the staple export, but the trade in 
frozen and tinned meat 1s fast increasing. A 
wine industry appears to be rapidly pron ing 
up, eepeaily in South Australia. The great 
central depression 1s sterile, and almost im- 
passable on account of want of water, together 
with prickly growths. Coal abounds 1n vanious 
districts, particularly in New South Wales 
and Queensland. Gold, silver, tin, iron, and 
copper are extensively worked. Climate varies 
from tropical to temperate. There are ove 
11,000 miles of railroad open and 65,000 miles ot 
telegraph. The black aborigines are few, and 
rapidly decreasing, but their present strength 
1S probably about 200,000. The progress of the 
country during the last fifty years has been 
wonderful. But this progress has not been 
attained without considerable expenditure, and 
the Australian colonies have gone very far 
in this direction. The aggregate debt of the 
colonies 1n 98 amounted to about £180,000,000, 
most of the expenditure, however, being 
reproductive. 

Australian Federation,—The question 
of federation has attracted attention more or 
less ever since ’52, but the recent history of 
the movemer® began in ’86, when a Federal 
Council, sanctioned by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, met at Hobart. In Oct. ’89 Sir Henr 
Parkes, the then Premier of New Sout 
Wales, took the initiative ig calling together 
‘a national convention for the purpose of de- 
vising and reporting upon an®*adequate scheme 
of Federal Government.” The matter was taken 
up by all the Australasian governments, wit 
the result that on Feb. 6th, ‘90, a conference met 
in Melbourne, and carried resolutions in favour 
of such ascheme. The Au 
vention, which met at Sydney (March and, ’g1), 
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marked agreatadvance Its object wastoframe Senate, and a National Assembly or House of 
a constitution for the Dominion of Australia Representatives, the former to consist of 
Sir Henry Parkes was unanimously selected representatives of each Colony chosen in the 
as President, and the chief governmental re manner best calculated to secure perpetual 
resentatives of New South Waies, Victoria, existence, with responsibility to their own 
Ducensiand, South Australia, Tasmania, New people, and the latter to be elected 1m districts 
ealand, and Western Australia were present formed on a population basis, and to possess 
This Convention, on April oth, passed a Bill the sole power to originate revenue Bills and 
which proposed to establish a Federal Constitu- impose taxation The executive shall consist 
tion for the Commonwealth of Australia By ofa Governor General appointed by the Queen, 
the Bill 1t was provided that aGovernor General as well as of such persons as shall be appointed 
shougd be appointed by the Sovereign, and that as his advisers and of the Supreme Pederal 
each colony (or state) should contribute to Court, which shall also be the High Court of 
the Commonvealth Parliament representatives Appeal of the Federated Colonies 
flom its individual Legislature This Parha | he Convention, having resolved to take the 
ment should consist of a directly elected House ' Bill of 91 as a basis remained@#in session till 
of Representatives and a Senate composed of April 23rd, 97, and atin Sept 97 and again 
delegates from all the colonies A salary of from Jan 2oth to March 17th, 98 and at 
£500 should be paid to the members of both these sittings the form of the Constitution 
fiouses Seven Ministers, to be knowr as Bill was vigorously and exhaustively debated 
‘‘the Queens Munisters of State for the There were three main points on which the 
Commonwealth of Australia should assist tke discussion turned The first was that of the 
Governor General There should be aSupreme | representation of the colonies in the Upper 
Court, as in the United States, whose functions | House The smaller colonies stood out stoutly 
would render unnecessary the Privy Council ; for equal representation independently of the 
Freedom of Trade between the various colomies ‘numbers of the population and this was finally 
was also agreed to conceded , but the larger colonies insisted that 
In 94, after a period of inaction, there were | the Upper House should have no power to amend 
signs of renewed activity A conference of money bills Eventually 1 compromise was 
Australian Premiers, summoned by Mr G H_sarrived at and it was agreed that the Upper 
Reid the Premier of New South Wales, met | House might suggest alterations to the Lower 
at Hobart (Jan 29th, 95), and adopted a It was further baat that all powers not 
bill entitled The Australasian Federation definitely vested 1n the commonwealth should 
Enabling Act, which provided for the in_ be retained by the individual colonies The 
clusion of New Wealand, if that colony should second difficulty was as to the means of settling 
so desire The procedure laid down wasthat a d.adlock in case of disagreement between 
ten representatives of each colony should forri | the tvo Houses This was metgby a clause 
a convention to frame the Federal Constitu | providing for simultaneous dissolution, and, 
tion, and as soon as three or more colonies if that should not settle the matter, for a joint 
had elected their representatives the Governors | sitting of both Houses and a_ twothirds 
of those colonies should summon the conven | majority Ihe third point arose in connection 
tion The Constitution, having been framed withthe financial arrangements The Conven 
and adopted, should be referred to the direct tion agreed that the customs revenue of the 
vote of the electors for acceptance or reyec colonies should be applied to defray federal 
tion, and if three colonies accepted it 1t should expenditure, but the question was how should 
be presented for Imperial enactment Dele the surplus not requaed (if there should be 
ates to the kederal Convention were accord any) be divided amongst the colonies The 
ingly elected by New South Wales, Victoria Convention decided that a uniform tariff should 
South Australia, West Australia and Tas_ be established for the federated colonies within 
mania early in 97 Queensland standing aloof two yeais and that within the borders of this 
The Convention opened at Adelaide (March tariff trade should be free Ihe just contriba 
zend), Mr C C Kingston, Premier of South ' tion of each colony to the general trade and the 
Australia was chosen President, and Mr just share in the general expenditure of the 
Birton, of New South Wales, having been Commonwealth should then be ascertained by 
deputed to prepare resolutions embodying the careful examination during a period of five 
principles of the new Constitution, submitted years, and on the data so obtained the division 
the following resolutions, which were carried of thesu1 plus customs revenue should be made 
by a unanimous vote — | The Bill was then referred to a plebzscite in 
1 That the powers, privileges, and territory each colony, and strong opposition to some of 
of the Colomies shal] remain intact, except 1n 1tsS provisions was manifested in New South 
respect of voluntary surrenders with aviewto Wales(qv) Ihe result of the voting was as 





secure uniformity of law and administration follows — 

2 That after the creation of a Federal Govern €clon For Against 
ment there shall be no alterationgof boundaries y the Bill _— the Biull 
without the consent of the Colony concerned New South Wales —_70,990 65,619 

That the exclusive power of imposing and Victoria 939473 20,570 
collectin customs and excise be vested in the Tasmania 13,496 2,900 
Federal Parliament South Australia 5771 € 17 300 

4 That the ex@usive military and naval con Some particulars as to the conflict nm New 
trol be vested inghe Federal Parliament South Wales will be found in the article under 

s That trade and intercourse between the that heading When the New South Wales Par 

gfederated Colonies be absolutely free lament was opened (June 2sst), the Governor 

6 That, subject to the above conditions the said that the Government were Phe aring pro 
Convention shall approve the framing of a Con sals for the amendment of the Bill in the 


stitution whereby a Parliament shall be estab- following respects — 
hshed, consisting of a States Assembly or 1 Thata bare majority ypstead of three fifths 
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be effective at joint sittings of the Houses, 
or that provision be made for a _ national 
Referendum to solve deadlocks 

2 That some of the financial provisions be 
recast and the Braddon clause omitted 
Bal That the Senate should not amend money 

ls 

4 That there should be the same protection 
for the territorial ri, hts of each State as there 
#s for the 1epresentation of each State in the 
Federal Parhament, including more definite 
provisions regarding inland waters 
‘5 That regarding the seat of government, the 
Canadian plan, slightly modified, be adopted 

6 That appellate jurisdiction be remodelled 

Mr Keid, thg Premier of New South Wales, 
«s.ed the oth€r Premiers to meet him incon 
‘erence, to see if the Bill could be amendeag, 
but his proposal was not ac.epted 


Austria, Emperor of See Francis JOSEPH | 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


Austria Hungary 1s an empire under the rule 
of Francis Joseph I of Hapsburg, Emperor of 
Austria and King of Hungary,and is composed o{ 
a Cisleithan porn, offical! known as Austria, 
and a Translicithan portion Enowh as Hungary, 
each having its own constitution, a limited 
monarchy, and each possessing a separate 
parhament, but uniting under a common 
sovereign in the establishment of a common 
army, navy, financial, diplomatic, postal, and 
telegraphic services Legislation in regard 
to commou affairs 1s accomplished by a 
supreme body known as the Delegatgns 
Of these there are two each composed of 
60 memberS, representing the leg: lative 
bodies of Austria and bri leet the upper 
houses returning 20 and the lower houses 
40 delegates The members of the Delegations 
are appointed for one year, and are summoned 
_nnually by tne Papert alternately at Vienna 
and at idapect ubject to the Delegations 
are the three executive departments for common 
affairs—fI oreign Affairs, War, and Finance The 
agreement between the two countiles termed 
the 4usgleich embiaces the regulation of their 
fiscal and commercial affairs, of the quota paid 
bythem to the common expenses of the Empire, 
and the privileges of the Austro Hungarian 
Bank he customs and commercial tieaty 1s 
renewable every ten years, and was denounced 
in Dec 96 by the Hungarian Government 1n 
order to secure, 1f possible, more fayourable 
terms for the future Afte1 several months 
spent in negotiations, 1t was found impossible 
to arrive at any satisfactory understanding, 
and the deputations appointed for that purpose 
separated (May 4th, 97) Ihe representatives 
of Hungary urged that their share of the 
common expenses should be biced on the 
revenue derived from taxation 1n each half of 
the Monarchy, whereas the Austriar@delegates 
argued that the basis should be the number of 
the population The former contributions of 
Austria and Hungary were 686 per cent and 
31 4 per ceng respectively,and it was sought to 
raise Hungary s share to 43 14, or at the least to 
36 per cent , whereas Hungary declined to pay 
more than 33 2 pei cent. e treaty was pro 
visionally profonged for one year (Oct 2:st,’97), 
and the subsequent negotiations are set out 
below. Austra (capital Vienna &, II5,903 
sq. m.; estimated flon 10 26 2 1249701 
1s governed by an Emperor and by the Reichs- 
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Fath, or Council of the Empire, consisting of 
an Upper House and a Lower House he 
Reichsrath has its own ministers and govern- 
ment, and exercises full parliamentary functions 
on all matters within its competence—from 
which, however, Foreign Affairs and War are 
excluded Tihe present Upper House contains 
225 members’ It 1s composed of the Princes 
of the Imperial family who are of age, of 
whom there are 21, of 67 hereditary nobles, 
of 17 archbishops and bishops, and of 120 
life members nominated by the Emperor for 
distinguished services in science or ae, or 
tcethe Church or State The Lower House 
contains 425 members, who are the popular 
representatives of the sixteen provinces which 
comprise the Austrian Empire According 
to the present system they are elected for 
SIX years by five groups the large landed 
proprietors, who choose 85; members, the 
Chambers of Commerce, who choose 21, the 
inhabitants of towns who pay so fl in direct 
t&xation or who have a vote for the provincial 
diet, 118, the inhabitants of country districts 
simuarly qualified, who choose 129 and the 
general body of electors, including roughly all 
male citizens over twenty four witha residential 

ualificat on of «1x months, who choose 72. In 
these four groups there are comprised about 
1,700 000 voters Purely provincial matters are 
administered by the seventeen provincial diets 
(viz , of Upper and Lower Austria, seas | 

tyria, Carimthia, Carniola, Trieste, Tyrol, 
Vorarlberg, Goiz and Gradisha, Istria, Dalmatia, 
Bohemia (q¢7z ), Moravia, Silesia, Galicia and 
Bukowina), while local matter$ are dealt with 
by communal councils —Hungary (capital Buda 
Pesth) area, 175,039 5q m , population, 96, 
18 550,5 2—embiaces the kingdoms of Hungary, 
Croatia Slavonia, and Transylvania, and 1s 
governed by a King (the Emperor of Austria), 
and 1. Reichstag, consisting of a House of 
Magnates and a House of Representatives 
The former comprises 18: hereditary peers, 
paving land tax of at least 30co fl a year, some 
5 high ecclesiastical dignitaries of the Roman 
Catholic, Greek, and Protestant Churches, 84 
hfe peers all the archdukes who have attained 
their majority, 3 delegates from the Diet of 
Croatia Slavonia, and 17 state dignitaries and 
judges The House ot Representatives con- 
tains 453 members, elected for five years by 


male citizens over 20, with a low _ property 
qualification O1 these 413 represent Hungary, 
and 40 Croatia and Sla,oma Transylvama 


1s in full legislative and administrative union 
with Hungiry, but Croatia Slavonia has its 
own provincial diet, consisting of 90 members, 
for the transaction of provinci.l matters The 
population of Transylv1nia 1s largely Rouma- 
nian, and much discontent exists amongst 
them onaccount of the persecution ard injustice 
which they allege they sufter at the hands of the 
Magyar rulers of Hungary —Bosnia Herzegovine 
(gv), though @n strictness still a province of 
the orte, has since the Treaty of Berlin in '78 
been occupied and administered by Austna- 
Hungary, and may fairly be considered as be- 
longing tothat empire Jts ayea 18 23,262 sq. 
miles, and the population 1s about 1,600,c00 — 
The chief religious bodies ineAustria, where 
religious liberty 1s the ruling principle, are 
Roman Catholics, Old Catholics, Lutheran, 
and Reformed Evangelicals, Armenians and 
Jews In Hungary much the same divisions 
exist, and full hberty and equality prevail. 
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Attendance in the elemertary schools is ¢om- 
pilsory in both countries, though the period 
ot attendance varies in different districts, and 
the educational fabric includes also gymnasia 
and other preparatory schools, universities and 
colleges, and technical schools The larger 
half of the population in both countries are 
engaged in and dependent upan agriculture, 
cereals, beet, wine and silk being produced 
There are extensive and valuable forests, and 
inining 1s also carried on very largely The 
chief exports are sugar, grain, and other 
agricultural produce, timber, woollen and 
leathtr goods The estumated revenue and ex 
penditure for common affairs for ’98 amounted fo 
£ (3,766,667. For Austria alone the revenue was 
£60,170,167, and the expenditure £59,835,834 , for 
Hungary alone the revenue was £41,649 084, 
and the expenditure £41,639,250, for Bosmia 
Herzegovina the revenue was 41,519,250 and 
the expenditure £1,5°9 416 The common tebt 
of Austria Hungary amounted in ’98 to about 
£250,000,000, the special debt of Austria to 
£124,200,000, and of Hungary to £181,475,0co 
The imports for ’97 (excluding precious metals) 
amounted to £63,*52,9'7, and the exports to 


£63,829,392 See FoREIGN ARMIES, FOREIGN 
NAVIES, and DIPLOMATIC 
Political Parties —Austna The Lower 


House of the Reichsrath includes members 
of widely varyimg race and creed After 
the general election of ’91, for instance, there 
were German Liberals, National Geimans, 
Anti-Semites, Poles, Ruthenians, Young 
Czechs, Old Czechs, Independent Czechs, Left 
Centre, Clericals, Slax, onians and Serbo Croats, 
Bohemian Feudal Conservatives, Moravian 
Central Party, Itahans, Roumanians, and 
German Conservatives. The chief parties, 
however, were the German Liberals, the Poles, 
and the German Conservatives and Clericals 
Count Taaffe, long the Prime Minister, in Oct 
’93 lost the support of the German Liberals, 
the Poles, and the Conservatives, because of 
his Electoral Reform measure, which ay a y 
amounted to a measure of universal suffrage , 
and he finally hadtoresign He was succeeded 
by Prince Windischpratz, who, with the help 
of the Poles, the German Liberals, and the 
Conservatives, managed to form a Coalition 
Cabinet, which held office throughout 94 The 
Conservative and Clerica] element, however, 
revailed in the coalition, and 1n consequence 
it did not holdtogetherlong Prince Windisch 
pratz resigned in June 95, and was succeeded 
by a provisional administration under Count 
1elmansegg until a non party Cabinet was 
formed in September under Count Badeni, who 
at the outset declared his absolute independence 
of the various parliamentary groups During 
’96 the Anti Semites, the party of ultra Clerical 
reaction, obtained great prominence, chiefly 
through the efforts of Dr. Luger, who was 
7 ae and again elected Burgomaster of Vienna, 
though the Emperor would ngt allow him to 
fill the post The old German Liberal party 
also collapsed, and in place of it there arose 
a party called the German Progressist party, 
strongly opposed to the Clerical reactionists 
At the | Sales @ection of March ’97, held unde: 
the reformed electoral law, the main features 
were the striking increase in the Socialist vote, 
and the still remarkable strength of the Anti- 
Semites, or “Christian Socialists,’ asthey prefer 
to call themselves, together with the disappear- 
ance of tge Old German party, which split into 
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the German Progressives, with 77 members, 
and the National Germans, with 43 A split 
also occurred 1n the Polish party, the Agrarian 
Socialists having gained many adherents in 
Galicia, and the S3cial Demac: ats 1n the towns. 
The Poles, the Moderate German Liberals, and 
the Young Czechs formed the majority upon 
which Count Baden relied during ’97 Fis 
famous language ordinance, allowing the official 
use of the Czech language 1n Bohemia and 
Moravia, alienated the Germans, and pro- 
voked a racial conflict of amost bitter character 
between theGermans andthe Czechs In’98the 
relations of parties became more confused than 
evei, the Clerical and Polish groups co opera- 
ting with the Czechs, and the Socal Democrats 
joining their forces with the Gewnans Asthe 
year went on, however, the Germans of al] shades 
of opinion showed an increasing tendency to 
combine against the Slavs, the Ge1 man Clericals 
falling more into line with the other German 
sections—the German People s party, including 
about 40 members returned mainly from the 
Alpine provinces, the German Frogressives, 
numbeiing about 50 members, coming mainly 
from Bohemia and Moravia, the German 
tanded proprietors, numbering about 25; and 
the German Nationalists, a small but in- 
fluential RROUP of 5, including the redoubtable 
Herr Wolf The Social Democrats joined with 
these numbered 14 he attitude of resistance 
to the Government taken up by the German 
People’s party was influenced, not only by the 
strong wave of pan Germanic sentiment, but 
by the belief that the failure of the negotiations 
for the renewalof the Ausglerch would be bene- 
ficig‘ to the agricultural interests of Austria.— 
Hungary Partiesare distinguishe@ as Liberals, 
inderendents the Croatian delegates, who 
usually vote with the Liberals, and the National- 
ists, who vote now with one party and now 
with another After the ’92 election the Liberals 
numbered 240 , the Independents, who aim at the 
liberation of Hungary from all but the monarch- 
ical tie with Austria, 61 , and the Nationalists 49. 
M Tisza, who commanded the support of the 
majority in the Chamber duiing his seventeen 
vears leadership, retired in’g1 His colleague, 
Count Szapary, succeeded him, but fell in Nov, 
92, over the civil marriage question, and was 
succeeded by Dr Wekerle, who formed a strong 
ministry, and entered office pledged to a reform 
of the marriage laws ‘This reform he in great 
part accomplished, but owing to the persistent 
attacks of the Clericals he was compelled 
to retire during ’95, and Baron Banffy took his 
place, and completed his programme of reforms, 
the Liberal part, proving strong and homo- 
geneous enough to overcome all opposition. A 
new party, called the Hungarian People’s 
Party, was formed in Jan. '95, with a showy 
progiamme, but with the real object of organ- 
ising Catholic opposition to Liberal measures. 
This pargy has since openly adopted Anti- 
Semitism as part of 1ts programme During 
’93 also a split occurred in the Independent 
Sale owing to M. Ugron’s objections to 
M Kossuth as leader. M Ugron 1s the head 
of the Clerical section of the p@ty. At the 
general election in Oct. ’96 the Liberals gained 
a decisive victo There were returned 
282 Liberals, 37 Nationalists, sh Rossulists, 
7 Ugronists, 20 of the People’s Party, and 10 
owing allegiance to no party. The net Liberal 
fain was estimated to be 65 seats, while all 
the other parties except the Kossuthists, led 
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by M Franz Kossuth, lest ground lhe 
ossuthists showed a disposition to take 
advantage of the difficulties during ’97 and '98 
over the Ausgleich negotiations to urge that the 
country s independence should be declared 
History, 98 —Austria Theviolent scenes 
in the Reichsrath, caused by the opposition 
offered by the Germans to Count Badenis 
language ordinance, at last led to the resigna 
tion of the Count and his Cabinet (Nov 28th, 
’97), who thus viitually coniessed thei defeat 
Yt appeared that unless the Cabinet had re 
signed there would have been dangerous popula! 
disturbances The Reichsrath was at the same 
time prorogued, and Baion Gautsch, a formcr 
Minister of Education, was named as the new 
Prime Mims@er This, however, did not bring 
about peace, for the triumph of the Germans 
involved the defcit of the Czechs and they 
expressed their displeasure by deinonstrations 
which at Prague assumed the proportions of 1 
popular rising (Dec 1st) TheGermanminority 
there were subjected to every hind of outrage 
and plunder, till severe measures were taken 
by the Government to restore order Ihe 
session of she Keichsrath was eventually clos«d 
by Imperial decree and, all attempts at a $c 
newal of the 4ucg/e ch by parliamentary mean* 
having failed, ‘he Lmpeior further direct=d 
that Austria should co itribute to the common 
€.penditure for $8 the same sum as in the 
previous yea (31st) Lhe Government made 
a suggestion tc: a compromise tothe Bohemian 
Diet sitting at Piigue (Jan ia7th) Thev 
suggested that the countiy should be divided 
into three districts, German, Czech, and mixed, 
and that in each distrut ofhcial and ®ublic 
business @hould be conduc ed in the German, 
the Czech, or in bothlanguazes Theintention 
of the Government to arrange tor the teaching 


in the inte: mediate schools of Bohemia of the | 


Czech language was also announced, and 
awohe great indignation amongst the Ge1m1ns 
the various sections of whom drew closer 
together 1n their common hatred of the Czechs 


lhe Upper Austrian Diet cirried a resolution | 


declaring the languag® ordinance to be opposed 
to the rights of the German people (27th) 
Meanwhile vigorous etlorts were made by the 
Government to effect a compromise between 
the opposed partis, but these were absolutely} 
without avail, and Baron Gautsch resigned 
office (March 6th) Count Franz 1hun,e. Stadt 
holder of Bohemia, was then ashed by the 
Emperor to form a Cabinet, and for a time the 

rospect was more hopeful, but when the 
Reichsrath reassembled (21st) the obstruc 
tionists seemed as 1reconcuable aseve: Io 
the hatred evoked by the language ordi 
nance was added the irtitation caused by the 
Lex Falkenhayn, 01 the modification of the 
standing orders effectud by Count Badem in 
order to permit of the ejection of members 
by the police Vatiovs speakers made it 
aGandaatl clear that until the Government 
satished the Germans on thelanguige question 
neither the Ausgefich noi any cther mcasiue 
would .be considered Bulls for the renewal 
of the @ducelerch were, however, intioduced 
(April 2oth), and the provisions contained in 
them awoke great indignation because of their 
alleged qyustice to Austria’ A motion for the 
impeachment of Count Baden 1n respect of the 
Lex Falkenhayn was carried by a majority of 
8 votes (26th) Count Thun then made an 
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solve the lar guage dift.culty in a legal and con- 
stitutional way He promised the help of the 
Government if a representative committee were 
appointed, and said that the modifications of 
the Paden ordinances proposed by the Gautsch 
ministry cculd be altered or abolished if a 
better solutyon of the difficult, were arrived at 
(a-th) Thé ofhcial celebration of the jubilee 
of the Emperors reign commenced (May &th) 
with the opening at Vienna of a commemorative 
exhibition, illustrative of the progress made 
during His M jestys reign in all bianches of 
industry and agriculture Events which 

ceurled at Gratz, where the Gove imert 
employed Bosnian troops to quell disturb 
inces, and took severe measures against the 
Gcimans, led to farther embitterment, and the 
Reichsrath was piorogued (June 13th) Anti 
| semitic distui bances which led to outrages on 
jewish life and property took place in Western 
Galicia, notably at Neu Sandec and Limanowa, 
and the whole district wis placed under the 
, Standiecht,a process of summary jurisdiction 
givirg the Goveinment very large and drastic 
powers (29th) Ihe Premier made one more 
effo.t to bring about an understanding on 
the language question by submitting to both 
Czechs and Germansa scheme for tts le gislative 
settlement, the details of which, however, 
were not mace pubh (July rth) Lhe Czechs 
promised their consideration of the scheme, 
but the bulk of the Germans decl ned to dis- 
cuss it, or ev n to confer on the question, 
until the language otdinance had _ been 
abiozated This hiving :ailed, the session of 
the heichsrath was closedg Negotiations as 
to the 4us /enh were then cariied on by the 
Austrian aid Hungarian Premiers, and at last 
it was announced that the ECmperor had left 
the solution of tre difficulty to the two Premiers 
(Aug 15th) They arranged (39th) that the 
4uszleich should on e more be submitted to 
the Reichsrath and ifthat produced no result, 
that a bilateral arrangement should be made 
whereby Hungary should :egulate her castoms 
and economic ielations with Austria in- 
dependently and in accordance with her own 
laws, while the Austrian Ministry should 
arrange how the corresponding provisions in 
| Austria should be put into force The details 
of these plovisions were not made public 
The Empire was profoundly shocked and 
moved by the nevus of the assassination of the 
| Impress it Geneva by an Italian Anarchist 


| (Sept r1th), and from the whole world .nessages 


of sympathy weie sScnt to the bereaved 
Empero: In consequence of this sad event 
the Jub lee festivities alranged for November 
and December were abandoned The body of 
the L1piess was conveyed to Vienna and 
intcired there (18th), and for a time it appeared 
that the political situation might improve 
through the sobering influence exercised by 
the death of the I’mpre-s on all parties But 
a demand,foi the disclosure of the details of 
the ariingement with Hungary referred to 
above brought about the 1esignation of Dr 
Barnieither, the representative of the Con- 
stitutionail Lended Proprietors (29th), ard 
though the Opposition refeained from pi event- 
ing by obstruction the jntroduction of the 
Ausghich proposals of thé Government, their 
hostility was made veryevident. Theintention 
of Count Thun was to take advantage ofthe 
anticipated obstruction if the Reichsrath to 


appeal to the Reichsrath to unite in trying to close the Sessio1 and conclude an arrangement 
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with Hungary 1n virtue of Article XIV of the 
Constitution Ihis policy'was upset by the 
abandonment of obstruction, with the evident 
aim of debating the Ausg/uh Bills as long as 
possible and then 1ejecting them, thus depriv 
ing the Government of anj excuse fo resoiting 
to Article XIV. A member of tie extreme 
Clerical party, Baron Dipauli, was appointed 
to fill Dr Barnreithers place in the Cabinet 
(Oct 6th), and this was regarded as evidence 
that Count Thun had made up his mind to rely 
on the Clerical groups in the Reichsrath (except 
the Anti Semites) for a majority —H 
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In a constitutional manner, the Government 
drew up a customs tariff for Hungary alone 
and submitted it to a confercnce of those most 
interested in the matte: during July The 
majority in numbers of those attending the 
conference were in tavoui of setting up an 
independent customs system, but the weight 
of influence was on the othcr side, and the 
Government took up the same position When 
the Reichstag met after the conclusion of the 
arrangement between the Austtian and 
Hungarian Premiers (see above) Baron Banffy 
declared that the Ministry and the whole 


ungary 
lhe Premier introduced a Bill authorising the | Liberal party were convinced that the economic 


prolongation of the Aus wlewh (Dec sth, 97), 
although the Austrian Parliament had not come 
to any decision on the matter The Bill pro 

vided that a definite agreement should be come 
to by May ist, and in case it should not be 
airived at, that Hungary shoula itself setgie 
the arrangements for 1ts commercial 1elations 
with Austria The extreme party of independ 

ence, led b, M Kossuth obstructed it to* 
such a degree 1s to prevent this fora time but 
ultimately 1t was adopted Wan 4th) k1om 
time to time symptoms of a grave state of 
affairs n many of the gricultural distiicts 
appeared, and the peasants in the neighbour 

hood of Hatzfeld nea: Temesvar broke out in 
open revolt (Maroh 31st), and put to flight the 
~eudaiinerte sent against them In view of the 
state of affairs in Austria and the apparent 
impossibility of the Ausgleih being renewed 


‘ relations with Austria ought not to be severed 


The Extreme Left, however, declared that the 
would ene: getically oppose any Bill which di 
not provide for the independent settlement of 
the economic relations with Austria (Sept 6th) 


Authors, Society of See INCORPORATED 
SocitrTyx oF AUTHORS 


Azores, The A group of islands in the 
North Atlantic belong as an integral part to 
the kingdom of Poitugil Area 1005 sq m, 

™ 255504 Cnrpital, Ponta Delgada, on San 
iguel Island, but the Governor usually resides 
at Angra, in the island of Terceira People 
Portuguese and Spanish, mostly very poor 
Governed as a province of Poitugal Dis 
covered 1439 Cvxlled also Western Islands or 
Terceiras Sce CoLonieEs, ETC , OF EUROPEAN 
POWERS 


B 


Baden See Frepericx, GRAND DUKE oF, 
and DIPLOMATIC 

Bahama Islands A chain of islands, 600 
miles in length, lying bet, een the S E coiner 
of Cuba and Florida Area, 5450sq m Pop 
52,316 Twenty islands of the group are in 
habited, but there are besides about 3000 1slets 
androcks The chief island politically is New 
Providence (area, 85 sq mules), on which 1s the 
capital, Nassau, pop 12,000, a favourite winter 
health resort for Americans and West Indians 


reared San Salvador (either Cat Island or 
Watling Island—probably the latter), where 
Columbus first landed 1n America 1n 1492, 1S 
one of the Bahamas Chief rts sponges, 
turtles, pineapples, oranges, hemp, cotton, 
and cocoanut he Government 1s represent 
ative There is a Governor and Executive, a 
Legislative Counc:] and a House af Assembly 
Education 1s free, compulsory, and unsectarian 
For Governor, etc, see DipLomatic, for 
latest statistios see BRITISH EMPIRE (table) 


Bahr el Ghazal .is the name of the old 
Egyptian province which encloses the district 
watered by the southern tributaries of Bahr el 
Arab and Bahr-el Ghazal _ It was under the 
cogtrol of the Arabs till 1879, when a settled 
government was efablished under Gordon by 

ess! Pasha on behalf of Egypt The province 
remamed ingthe possession of Egypt till the 


Mahdis rebellion cut off all communication 
| With Khirtoum and Egypt, and compelled the 
then ruler Lupton Bey, who made a most 
gallant fight, to surreng@e: 1n 84 Lupton Bey 
cla med in 8, that he was the only one of the 
Soudan governors who could show a profit on 
his administration This he a complished 
through the richness of the province in ivory, 
| rubber, gum and other produ ts_ It 1s said to 
be a good cotton growing country, and abounds 
in timbcr Slatin Pasha has drawn attention 


was thence that asl Marchand made his way 
through the Bahr el Ghazal to Fashoda in the 
summer of 98 Details as to what took place 
there after the fall of Omdurman, and the 
subsequent communications between the 
French and British Governments, will be found 
under Luyrr (see map), FRANCE, FRENCH 
Conco and SouDAN 


Balfour, Rt Hon A J, M.P See under 
Commons 

Ball, Sir Robert Stawell, LLDgFRS, 
was b at Dublin July rst, 1840, dnd was 
ed at Chester and Trin Coll Dublin For- 
merly Andrews Piofessoi of Astronomy in the 
University of Dublin, and Royal A®tronomer 
of Ireland (74), now Lowndean Professor of 
Astronomy at Cambridge (’92) Heis the author 
of several works, besides many papers on 
mathematics, astronomy, and physical science 
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iM various publications Kmighted 86 ‘Star 
land,’ ‘‘In Starry Realms,” “ The Story of the 
Sun,’ ‘In the High Heavens,’ and “Great 
Astronomers,’ are amongst his chief works 
a Observatory, Cambridge Athenzeum 
u 

Baluchistan A country insouthern Central 
Asia, lying to the south of Afghanistan, and 
extending to the Persian Gulf It includes (1) 
*Independent Baluchistan, (2) Quetta and the 
Bolan, held on a perpetual lease from the Khan 
of Khelat since 83, and administered by the 
‘British Government, (3) British Baluchistan, 
which includes Sibi, Pi~hin and other districts 
assigned to Britain by the treaty of Gundamuk, 
and (4) Afghgn and Baluch tribal territories 
{he total area 15 about 130,o00 sq m , popula 
tion some 509,000 tribesmen Quetta, admin 
strative centre The principil chief of Inde 
pendent Baluchistan 1s Mit Mahmoud Khan, 
Khin of Khelat, who receives an annual subsidy 
{trom the Indian Government of 100,000 rupees 
a year The valley iscf gicat strateg e im 
portance, commanding the numerous pisses to 
the south of the gieat caravan route through 
the Gomal to Ghuzni, Cabul, and Candahar 4% 


Bancroft, Sir Squire, was boin in London 
May 14th, 1841, educated privately, and made 
his first appearance as an acto at Birminzham 
61 Afte1 a successful career 1n the provinces, 
he played at the Prince of Waless Theatre 
in London 6s, and in 67 married “\liss Maric 
Wilton, then the manager of the theatre, and 
herself a brilliant actress Together thcy con 
tinued a most successful caiee: tol) 80, when 
they opened the Haymarket, after 1ebuildiMe it 
inteinally, with Lord Lytton s comedy Azozer 
After five years of further success they 1etired 
from management in July 8,, but hive since 
appeared occasionally A book of reminis 
cences, jomntl, written by them ‘‘Mr and 
Mrs Bancroft on and off the Stage,’ appeaied 
in ’88 Mr Bancroft was hmghtcd on the 
occasion of the Jubilee, ’,7 Address 18, 
Berheley Square, W 


Banffy, Baron, Premier of Hungary, was 
b 42,at Klausenburg, and ed at Leipzig and 
Berlin Universities te travelled after leaving 
the latter university, and then took office in 
the Transylvanian Administration In 75 he 
entcred on an important task as a provincial 
prefect in Transylvania, and did his best to 
spread the spirit of Hungatian nationality in 
the district over which he ruled When the 
Hungarian Upper Chamber was reformed he 
was elected a life peer He had formerly been 
a member of the House’ In ’g2 he was 1e 
turned to the Reichstag, and was at once made 
Preece and on the retirement of Dr 

ekerle he was appointed premier He is a 
strong Liberal, aad took office on the distinct 
understanding that he should be free to carry 
out Dr Wekerles progiamme JI¥*s energy 
and firmness were shown 1n the dispute wit 
Count Kalnoky, which led to the resignation of 
the latter during ’95, and the approval of his 
country waystrongly manifested at the general 
election in‘Uct ’96, and has apparently been 
retained since 

Bangor, Bishop of See under PErrs. 


Holftiays. The Act, which declared 
that certain days in the year should be kept 
a§ public holidays, was brought in by Sir John 
La,bbock, and passed May aim "71. _ The 
holidays are, in England and Ireland: Easter 
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Monday, Whit Monday, First Monday in 
August, and Boxing Day (unless Sunday). 
Scotland: New Years Day, Christmas Day 
(but should either fall on Sunday, then the 
following Monday), Good Friday, First Monday 
in May, and F irst Monday in August 


BANKING. 


I THE UTILISATION OF DEPOSITS AND 
aoe BY PRIVATE AND JOINT-STOCK 
5 


British and Insh bankers trade wit2 the 
money deposited with them, by making profits 
In discounting bills of Exchange for short 
adobe and in obtaining interest for loans on 

xchequer bills and other Government securl- 
ties, and on railway and other debentures and 
the stock of public companies, dock warrants, 
an@ bills of lading, etc oa much less extent 
money 1s lent by them on real and leasehold 
property, as the advanceson such are generally 
unpaid for years Considerable amounts are 
also lent by bankers on promissory notes, 
without fur hee secullty, to highly trustworthy 
persons They have firequentl, advanced large 
sums to merchants and manufacturers on 1n- 
sufficient security, to sustain their credit, in 
the hope that they might retrieve their affairs, 
and thus pay in full both the old and the new 
loans By this proceeding many banks have 
been ruined in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
kor proper banking by private and joint stock 
banks, the better method 1s that their capital 
should not be used fur makings profits on loans 
as the deposits are, but 1t should nearly all be 
invested in firct class securities, Subject to 
little fluctuation 1m value, and which can at 
once be converted into money in the event of 
any large and unexpected demand by depositors 
It 1s highly important also that a sufficient 
reserve should be kept to provide against com- 
mercial depression or panic All persons of 
means avail themselves of the services of 
bankers In receiving and making payments on 
their account Jn connection with this business, 
bankers not only cash and pass cheques, but 
present and reccive payment for bills and 
drafts, and collect dividends and annuities, etc, 
kor these services a percentage 1s charged, or 
an agreement 1s made that the customers shall 
keep an average balance of cash 1n the bank in 
piopoition to the amount of business trans- 
acted for him Some of the money paid 
therein 1s intended to meet the cheques and 
orders drawn against them in the ordinary 
course of business, and other sums are de- 
posited for safe custody until required for 
investment Ihe former are generally placed 
under drawing or current, and the latte: under 
deposit accounts Those portions of either 
which banks do not keep in their coflers are 
used in discounting bills, and for loans on 
secuiities for short dates Some provincial 
banks allow iftterest at a low rate on daily 
balances of their customers, but the general 
rule 1s to allow interest only on sums speci- 
ally placed on deposit, this interest varying 
according to the London rate fc~ the time being. 
When a person has an accoynt current at a 
bank its proprietors are botnd to pay his 
cheques to the full amount of the money held 
in hand on his account. Bankers are also 
bound to know their customers’ signatures 
and if the former cash a cheque with a forged 
signature they will have to suffer ‘the loss; 
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and if they refuse to cash one from a wrong 
supposition that the drawer has no funds or 
insufficient money in the bank to meet it, the 
bankers will, if any injury results to him trom 
this error, be liable to pay him damages 


II, BANKERS’ LIENs 


When a customer has placed any banking 
securities, as bills, notes, exchequer bills, stoch, 
coupons, foreign bonds, and others of a similar 
kind, with bis bankers without specifically 
appropriating them to any purpose, the bankers 
have # right to retain them until their customer 
has discharged all debts which may be due t& 
them, even if the debt was not incuried or the 
loan made on the deposit of the securities 
This right of retention of securities which are 
unconditionally placed in banks 1s termed a 
banker’s general lien, which 1s part of the law 
merchant, but it does not, in the absence fa 
special contract, extend to such securities as 
are not banking or negotiable If a banker 
takes a Secuiity payable at a future date his 
hen has gone He has no hen ona customer’s 
balance for bills discounted for him during the 
currency of the bills, nor on any plate, jewels, 
cash, or Securities contained 1n a box deposited 
with him in his character of warehouseman and 
not as banker 


III, THE SCOTCH BANK CREDIT SYSTEM 
AND UNPAID BILLS PROCEDURE. 


The old practice adopted in Scotland of 
bankers making, advances on cash credit has 
very Rieatly added to the progress and pro 
sperity of the inhabitants of that part of Great 

ritain This method of lending money 1s by 
allowing an account current to be regularly 
overdrawn to a certain specified limit The 
advances are secured by two or more Sureties, 
and interest 1s paid on actual over drafts As 
the London branches of the Scotch banks 
conduct their business on the London methods, 
the system does not geneially obtain with 
them Asiegaids protesting unpaid bills the | 
Scotch banking law differs from the English © 
In Scotland, within six months after their dis 
honour, the bills and protests can be registered 
im the Court books, and 1n six days thereafter 
execution can be issued against the debtor 
without any fuither process 


IV. PRIVATE AND JOINT-STOCK BANKS 
OF ISSUE 


By the Bank Charter Act of ’44, only those 
bankers in the United Kingdom who were en 
titled to issue notes on May 6th in that year 
are allowed todo so_ It was provided by this 
statute that the issue of English banks is to be 
lumited to the average amount of notes which 
they had in circulat.on during the twelve weeks 
preceding April 27th, 44, provided that on an 
average of four weehs they werg not to exceed 
the average ascertained, and no such notes 
are to be issued in | ondon, or within sixty five 
miles thereof, except by the Bank ot England 
While, therefore, the Enghsh banks have a 
fixed limit of 18sue, the Scotch and Irish are 
allowed to 1ssug notes to any amount, provided 
they hold an equal amount of coin above their 
authonsed amount Thirty-eight private and 
thirty-one joint-stock banks in England and 
Wales issue their own notes All the banks 
In Scotland which are joint stock, and six 
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banks of this kind in lielaud, also do so. 
The majority of joint stock banks in England 
and Wales, including the largest and most 
important, do not issue their own notes. Nod 
note payable to bearer on demand can be issued 
in these parts of Great Britain for less than 
45, but the minimum value of Scotch and Irish 
bank notes allowed to be issued 1s fixed at £1. 
Bank of England notes are legal tender for all 
sums over £5, except at the Kank and its 
branches, and in Scotland and Ireland She“ 
Bank of England, however, 15 not lable to pay 
cash at any of its branches for those notes not 
made specially payable at the branch at which 
they 1re presented for payment, but it 1s bound 
to payin London all notes, whether those of 
the Bank of England itself ar any of its 
branches’ [he holder of a bank note 1s, primd 
facie, entitled to 1ts prompt payment, and he 
1s not affected by the previous fraud of any 
former holder 1n obtaining it in the absence of 
evidence to show that he was privy to such 
fraud Country bank notes are generally re- 
ceived as cash, but though taken as such, if 
they arc presented 1n proper time and not paid, 
they do not amount to a payment, and the 
tSansferror of the notes 1s still liable to the 
holder 


VY. REGISTRATION OF BANKING COM- 
PANIES AS ‘“LIMITID” OR ‘‘ UNLIMITED.” 


By the Companies Act of ’62, which has 
been amended by subsequent statutes, and 
especia'ly the Companies Act of 79, it has 
been provided that no compan} or association 
comisting of more than ten persons shall 
transact banking business unleg registered 
either as ‘limited’ or ‘‘unlimited’ under the 
Companies’ Acts, or unless it has been formed 
ip pursuance of some other statute or of letters 
atent It has been further enacted that a 
anking company registered as ‘‘unlimited” 
mav convert itself intoa “limited ’’ one Any 
unlimited company may increase the nominal 
amount ofits capital, by increasing the nominal 
amount of its sharesg but no part of such 1n- 
creased capital shall be capable of being called 
up except in the event of and for the purposes 
of the winding up of the company When no 
such increase of nominal capital 1s made, the 
company may provide that a pait of its un- 
called capital shall not be capible of being 
called up except for winding up the company. 
A limited company may declare that any part 
of its still uncalled for capital shall not be 
capable of being called up except for the 
company being wound up A bank of issue 
registered as a limited company, either before 
or after the passing of this Act, 1s not to be 
entitled to limited hability in respect of its 
notes, but the members are, as to these, to 
continue liable as if it had been registered as 
qney and 1! the bank 1s wound up, and 
the general assets are insufficient to satisfy 
the claims of both the note holders and the 
eneral creditors, then the members ot the 
banking company, after satisfying the note- 
holders, are to be liable to contr@ute towards 
payment of the debts of the general creditors 
a sum equal to the amount received by the 
note holders out of the general assets of the 
company, :¢, out of the funds available for 
the general creditors, as well as for the note- 
holders, Nearly ail the joint-stock banks of 
England soon afterwards registered them- 
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selves as limited compamies under the prov: notice in writing six months before that day 
sions of the 779 Act ‘The Bank of Scotland, that they decline to accept such rate, when the 
the Royal Bank of Scotland, and the British debt may be paid off without further notice, 
Linen Company, established last century, were and until payment the interest will continue at 
created Corporations before the Crown was 2}percent As regards what are called dead 
cmpowered by statute law to create trading bank notes it 1s enacted that, when Bank of 
corporations with unlimited aby, There England retes issued more than forty years 
f re they have always been limited banks, and have not been presented for payment, the 
therefore did not require to avail themselves Bank may write off the amount, or any por- 
cf the recent Act to enable them to become so_ tion of the amount, of these notes from the 
All the other Scotch banks, which were carried amount of such issued from the Issue Depart- 
on by Corporations with unlimited hab lity, ment, and the Bank Chaite: Act of ’44 1s to 
registered themselves without delay as limited apply as if the amount of notes thus ~“ntten 
con panies off had not been issued The Sank will, how 
ever, be hable to pay any note so written off 
ifitis presen edfor payment Another source 
VI NUMBS£R OF BANKS AND BRANCHES of pront té ane Peparement 1s the gain made 
in the purchase of foreign coin an ullton 
BRANCHES OPENED AND CLOSED, BANKS brought to it, for which under the Act of ’44 
IN LIQUIDATION, AND AMALGAMATIONS the ank pays at the rate of £3178 9a peroz, 
The total number of banks in the Unite] 5&8 747 per o7 under Mint price 
hhingdom, private and joint stock, up to Nov , In the Banking Department the Bank of 
England in addition to transacting business as 
77 +s stated inthe Banking Almanac, 98, was ther Encheh banked hank 
452. The new banks and branches opened ee th gos ngish ban he acts as the ban “4 
in London and suburbs vere 2, andthose out OF te Sovernment in the management an 
AY London’ sec. Theo branches closed! oukeor payment of dividends on the National Debt, the 
London were 2¢ The pumber of amUgimations 18su* and withdrawal of Exchequer bills and 
bonds, the issue of Governmert loans, and the 
was ), of those in Jiquidation .. and the notc hank t d h theG 
issues of 7 banks lapsed arnking operations connected with the Govern 
ment offices, the Indian Government, and 
much of the financial business of Colonial 
VO. THE BANK OF ENGLAND Governments By the Bank Act of 92theremu 
neration to be paid to the Bank of England for 
This 1s the most importart bank in the the management of the National Debt 1s to be 
world It was established in 1694 with 7 a yearly sum at the rate of £325 per million 
capital of £1,200,000, which has been incypgased pounds of such debt up to five hundred millions, 
from time to time until it reached £14 553 00010 and at the rate of £100 for every million above 
1816, at Weich amount it now stands Jt has this amount up to and including the year 
also a rest, ot reserve, of about £3 000900 ending March 31st, 1912, and thereaiter from 
Under the Bank Charter Act ot 44, the Bank \ear to year until Parliament otherwise directs 
15 divided into the Issue and Banking Depart During such period this annual sum ts not to 
ments From the former the Bank is per be lessthan {160000 For the management of 
mitted to issue £14,000,000 of notes of its Exchequet bonds and Exchequer bills the 
own upon certain sevurities of which the Bankisto receive £100 pet million, and for the 
debt owing to it by the Government, amount management of Ireasury bills £200 per mil 10n 
ing to £11,015,1co, formed part Every note outstanding on the last day of the previous 
issued in excess of %14 000,coo was ordeied financial year The Bank also takes charge 
to be represented by gold coin or gold and of the reserves of other bankers 1n connection 
silver bullion in the vaults of the I7nk I! with clearing house transfers and in conse- 
was also provided that, 1f any of the note quence of this the reserves of the Bank are 
issuing banks discontinued issuing their ovn generally the only unused money in the 
notes, He: Myesty in Council could authorise country that can be had on a sudden demand 
the Bank of England to increase its securities This institution als» derives much profit from 
in the Issue Departrrent by an amount not, the employment of its deposits, on which it 
exceeding twothirds of these lapsed issues | allows no interest Jt is the ultimate resort 
The fiduciary 1sSue of the Bank has sorisen at of all Jarge merchants and traders and others 
different periods from 44 that 1t now stands who wish to borrow and cannot get accom- 
at £16,8 0,000 §=6 The _ last addition of £,50,000 modated at other banks In 47 a great com- 
was made by Order 1n Council on Jan 29th mercial crisis had arisen the Banh of Eng- 
gs The apgregate amount of the notes of land was unable to rreet all spplications for 
other banks which have ceased toissue up to discounts and loans on approved securities, 
this date from 44 and against two thirds of without exceeding its statutory limits The 
which Bank of England notes have been sub Governor and Company were, however, 1n- 
stituted, 1s £4,2c6 168 Theannuadsum payable formed by the Government that 1t was pre- 
by the Bank tor its exclusive privileges hasbeen pared to propose a bill to Parliament to 
increased from £120,000, as settled in 33, to indemnify them from such excess Bank of 
£180 coo, and all profit from the increase of England notes were therefore issued tn ex- 
the ISSUE of their notes beyond {14,000,000 18 change for secuiities beyond the amount 
directed*to go to the public The profit on lmited by law, and Parliament afterwards 
this amount was up to 92 the interest at 3 passed an Act indemnifying the Bank in that 
percent after deductions for stamp duties and respect, and for a short suSpension of so much 
expenses.» By the Bank Act of 92 the rate of of the ’44 statute as limited the amount of such 
interest on the Government debt to the Bank securities A similar crisis occurred 1n ‘57 
of £11,015,100 18 to be at the rate of 2}? per and in ’66, when Government took the same 
cent pee annum until April sth, 1903, and afte: course; rage de in the latter vear no in 
that date 2} per cent, unless the Bank give fringement of the law took place, because the 
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commercial panic subsided before the Bank had 
in ide advances beyond the legal limits. 

The Bank Charter Act of ‘44 requires a 
weekly account to be published of certain 
particulars of the Issue and Banking Depart- 
The one for the week ending Oct 26th, 


ment 
98, 1s as follows, viz — 
Dr Issue Department L 
Notesissued. . . .~ «= © 46,1558 
Cr. 4 
Goverfment debt. . 11,015,TOO 


5)784,90a 


Other securities 
» 29,355,890 


Gold coin and bullion : 


£46,155,890 

Dr Banking Department 4 
Proprietors’ Capital « 14,553,000 
Rest 3,146,611 


Public deposits,including Exchequer, 
Savings Banks, Commissioners of 
National Debt, and dividend ac- 





counts . 6,696,030 
Other deposits : , 36,348,357 
Seven-day and other bills 103,469 

£61, 317,467 
Cr Lb 
. » 10,501,640 


Government Securities ; 
Other Securities . ‘ 
Notes. 2 , 3 ' 
Gold andsilver con... 


» 29,607,671 
18,985,615 
2,252,541 


461,347,467 





Besides the head office and two branch 
offices 1n London, the Kank of England has 
branches at Liverpool, Manchester, Bi: ming- 
ham, Leeds, Hull, Bristol, Newcastle, Pl eiouth: 
and Portsmouth The management of the Bank 
is in the hands of a governor, deputy governor , 
and twenty-four directors, elected. by stock 
holders who have held £500 worth of stock for 
at least six months previoustotheelection In 
future, it 1s provided by a supplemental charter, 
where stock stands in the joint names of two 
or more members, the first name in a joint 
account will be able to vote, unless the other 
or other members nominate one of such to 
doso. The supplemental charter also pro 
vides for the abolition of the ‘‘shuttings ” of 
the transfer books of bank stoch, and hence 
forth the stock may be transferred ‘‘ex div” 
the day after the balance for the dividend has 
been struck. A director 1s required to hold 
42000, a deputy-governor £3000, and a governor 
£4000 of the stock. Custom has aecluded Eng 
lish bankers from this body, but members of 
leading firms negotiating foreign loans and 
engaged in foreign bill broking appear to be 
ehgible. The Court, or Boar of Directors, 
meet every Thursday, when the weekly account 
is presented. The two governors have the 
chief administration of the institution, and 
attend daily at the Bank. 

At the halt-yearly general Court of the Direc- 
tors and ompany ef the Bank of England held 
on Sept. 22nd, ‘88, the net profits of the half- 
year ended Aug. 31st were £731,219 a8 against 
£731,748 for the corresponding period of ’97 
and a half-year’s dividend of interest and 
profits was. made of £5 per cent. without 
deduction oramount of income tax. 


VOI. FIXED ISSUES 
OF NO 


The present fixed issues of bank notes are as 
follows, viz — 


AND OIRCULATION 
TES. 


England, Rank of England . £,16,800,000 
ia _8 Pnvate Banks ‘ $ 1,374,376 
a 31 Joint-Stock Banks 1,762,961 
Scotland, 10 Joint-Stock Banks 2,676,350 
Ireland, 6 Joint Stock Banks . ~ 6,354,494 


£28,968, 181 





The average weekly circulation of the banks 
of the United Kingdom to Oct. rst, ’96, 15 as 


follows — € 
Se | £ 
Bank of England for month end- 

ing Oct sth ° 27,553) 302 
Private Banks 386,952 
Joint Stock Banks. 897,259 
lotal in England 28,837,573 
Scotland 7) 550,232 
Ireland 5,874,280 


United Kingdom . : : 42,262,085 





The Bankes’ Magazine for November 98 
states that in comparison with the corresponding 

ertod of Jist vear the returns show a deci ease 
in the Bank of England circulation of £198,214, 
a decgease in private banks of £18,612, and a 
decrease in joint stock banks of £15,227, 1n 
Scotland an increase cf £275,547, and™in Ireland 
a decrease of £284,099, thus showing that 
the month ending Oct 1st as compared with 
the corresponding period of ’97 presents a de- 
crease of £232,053 1n Fngland and a decrease of 
4240,6 51n the United Kingdom 


IX, THE CLEARING-HOUSE SYSTEM 


e 

A clearing house 1s an establishment 1n large 
cities in Which the business of banks with other 
banks 1s adjusted Each bank which deals with 
the London Clearing House sends clerks daily 
who take with them the various bills and 
cheques in possession of their bank or drawn 
on other bankers This adjustment establish- 
ment, and the bankers connected with it, have 
accounts at the Bank of England, and the 
balances, which were formerly settled by cash 
or notes of this bank, are now settled by 
transfers from one account to another. The 
arrangements for clearing are directed by a 
committee appointed by the banks. There are 
two paid managers or inspectors to better carry 
out these arrangements Accounts are closed 
at four o'clock. Three-quarters of an hour 1s 
allowed for the banks to consider drafts upon 
them, and to determine whether they are to 
be honoured. In the meantime the bills and 
cheques have been classified at the Clearing 
House, and by 5 30 accounts are adjusged, each 
bank paying or receiving the balance due to it. 
The notification of the total amount of bills, 
cheques, and drafts, passing through the Clear- 
ing House 1s an indication of the stafe of trade, 
and as the Metropolis 1s the main cosmopolitan 
centre of commerce, this record has a world- 
wide range. The sums passes through the 
London Clearing House for ’97 reached the 
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enormous total of £7,491,281,000, aS against 
£7,374,853,000 1n ‘96. In the provincial clearing 
houses cheques are drawn not only on the 
members’ banks actually presenting, but also 
on their branches within a specified distance 
of the centre. There are clearing houses at 
Liverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Newcastle-on-[yne, and Leicester; and in 
Scotland at Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
Dundee, Greenock, Leith, Paisley, and Inver- 
ness. In Ireland the only clearing house 1s 1n 
Dublin. 


= WTA AM ACs? GF 2h TRA 


AS a aes area of bills of exchange 1s de 
clared to be fhe best reserve in banking, there 
is always a greater demand for them, when 
they are good, than the supply, and billbrokers 
cannot provide anything like the quantity 
which banks require. Thechief reasons wh 
these bills are not created commensurate athe 
the increase of business, as they were some 
years ago, are—firstly, because the custom of 
obtaining loans from bankers, instead of ac- 
cepting bills, has Breatly increased ; secondly, 
because foreign bills drawn on London 

traders residing abroad have materially dim1 
nished, owing to the development of the s)stem 
of telegraphic transfers, whereby very large 
sums are now paid without a bill. Th con 
sequence of the insufficient supply of these 
negotiable instruments, large holders have 
frequently the discount market under their 
control, for which reason the Bank minimum 


rate no longer guides the market for impgtant 
periods Its stated that, although about thirty 
ears ago Me Bank of England was one of the 


argest holders of bills of exchange, itis now 
thought to be the smallest among the large 
holders. This change, it 1s alleged, is the 
result of the immense increase of deposits of 
other banks which are largely invested in 
bills, and as these become due are re-invested 
in other bills, which causes a reduction 1n dis 
count rates In consequence of these trans- 
actions, and as deposits have increased far 
more than bills in proportion, longer periods 
of cheap money have been experienced 1n recent 
years than have ever existed. Jhe bank rate 
of discount was 3 per cent on Oct. r4th, ’97, 
4 on April 7th, '98, 33 on May 26th, 3 on June 
and, 2} on June 30th, 3 on Sept. 2and, and 4 on 
Oct. 13th. The money market has responded 
to this last rise by lifting the rate for the 
best bills. On Oct. xrsth loans from day to- 
day, and for short periods, were 34 per cent , 
34 to 33 for two, three, and four months’, and 34 
per cent. for six months’ bills. On this increase 
of the Bank rate, the Banks and Discount 
houses also raised their allowance on deposits 
to 24 per cent. on calland 23 on no'1ce On Nov 
ist interest for floating money or loans from 
day to day and for short sb rptias 34 per 
cent. ; the market rates for best bills were then 
33 for two months, 31} for three months, 3g for 


four mone and 3 to 34 for six months 


XI. GAPITAL AND RESERVE FUNDS, 
AND BALANCE SHEETS. 

It appeafs that in October ’€8 the whole 
banking capital commanded in the market an 
average premium of 234 per cent., and in 
October ‘97 the premium wag 222 per cent. 
The average market value of banking capital 


at the beginning of October, for the past three 
years, 1s as follows — 





98 | 97. "96. 
‘Premium Premium | Premium. 
England 238 % ) 285 210% 
Scotland 228 ,, 226 ,, 207 5, 
Ireland . 209 5, | 156 4 1€6 ,, 
Total Umted | 
Kingdom .| 234% 222 % 37% 


4 


The total amount of the paid-up capital of all 
the joint-stock banks of the kingdom and the 
Bank of England 1s £76,927,072. Beyond their 
capital these banks hold reserves to about 
440,722,480, which amounts are held in the 
folowing proportions by these institutions in 


| different divisions of the country, viz. .— 


Capital, Reserve 
Paid-up. Funds. 
By English Banks, 
including Isle 
of Man and 
Channel Island 
Banks 60,491,427 
» ocotch Banks, 9,310,735 
» irish Banks 7,124,920 


£76,927,06: | £40,722,480 


SS VE eee 
£117,649, 642 


The 23 private banks which publish accounts 
have capital and reseives to the amount of 
about 47,017,632, and the remainder about 
43,000,000, So that the total paid-up capital and 
reserves for all our home banks 1s nearly 
%128,000,coo The amount of deposit and 
current accounts 1n al] the banks of the 
United Kingdom are estimated to have been 
in July ’98 trom £ 800,000,000 to £810,0c0,000, 
and in January last from £780,000,000 to 
4790,000, 000. 


XII. INSTITUTE OF BANKERS 


This Institute was founded 1n ’79, and 1s an 
association of gentlemen connected with the 
various branches of banking. Its objects are 
to facilitate the consideration and discussion of 
matters of interest to members of this branch 
of commerce, and to afford opportunities for 
the organisation of a knowledge of the theory 
of banking. It has at present in London, the 
provinces, in India and the Colonies over 3c00 
adherents: viz. 410 Fellows, who are partners, 
directors, or®managers of banks, 620 Associates, 
consisting of officials of over 10 years’ standing, 
and about 2200 ordinary members, drawn from 
the juniors on bank staffs. These different 
classes subscribe £2 2s, £5 15., and ros. 6d. 
per annum respectively. Papers on bankin 
and financial subjects are read and discussed 
before the Institute from time to time and pub- 
hshed in the official Journal of the Institute af 
Bankers, which also contains matter ofinterest 
to bankers generally. The annual examinations 
for the certificate of the Institutexare held in 
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May in London and numerous provincia) 
centres, and attract between soo and 600 can 
didates The subjects of examination aie 
political economy, practical banking, commer 
cial lau, mathematics and bool keeping, and 
most of the leading banks give piyes in con 
nection with these The offices are at 34, 
Clement s Lane Lombard Street, where there 
is an excellent library and reading room The 
President 1s Robert Wilhams, Esq , M P , and 
the Secretary is Mr W Talbot Agar 

Bank of England See BANKING 


BANERUPTCY 

This 1s mainly reculated in England and Wales 
by the Bankruptcy Act, 83, the Bankruptcy(Dis 
charge and Closure) Act, 87, the ADEFH Ete 
Act go, ind the rules made thereunder Inall 
its branches this system 1s subject to the 
control of the Board of Trade For fhe 
proper administration of the system there 1s 
the Bankruptcy Division of the High Court of 
Justice, which has jurisdiction in the City of | 

ondon and its libertics, and also within the 
districts of the Metropolitan County Courts 
Outside these boundaites the County Courts 
have bankruptcy junsdiction A great portion 
of this in both the High Court and County | 
Courts 1s exercised by the registrars, who hear 
petitions for adjudication in bankruptcy, hold 
publicexaminations of the debtors, ApprONe of 
compositions, and grant discharges when these 
are unopposed he Bankruptcy Department 
of the Boaid of Yrade consists of Official Re 
celvers, and a central staff under the Inspector 
General, who audit trustees accounts, and 
overlook the conduct and dealings of these 
persons, end the other local officials There is 
an official receiver appointed to each district, 
but the same indisidual may be appointed to 
this position for two or more districts, ortwo or 
mote of such receivers may be appointed to tke 
one district Theofficial receiver 1s to invest 
gate the conduct of the debtor, and to 1eport 
the Court respecting it, totake such part as to 
the Boird ot Trade may order in his public 
examination and to assist when required in 
his prosecution It 1s also the duty of the 
official receiver to become interim receiver of 
the debtor s estate, pending the appointment of 
a trustee, and as manager when a special 
manager 18 not appointed, to summon and 
preside at the first meeting of creditors, to 
issue proxies, to i se to the creditors on any 
offei1 by the debtor for a composition or scheme 
of arrangement, to advertise the proceedings 
and to act as trustee during any vacancy in that 
appointment’ In order to be made a bankrupt, 
it 1s essential that the debtor shall have com 
mitted one or more of the recognised acts of 
bankruptcy (see ed 96) The act of bankruptcy 
on which the petition against the debtor is 
founded must have occurred within threemonths 
An infant, though engaged in trage, cannot be 
made bankrupt, but a marned woman can bé, 
and in respect of her separate property if she 
carries on a trade distinct from her husband, 
or when he 18 a convict or 1n exile, as in such 
cases she 1s liable to be sued personally as a 
feme sole 

A Petition for Adjudication in Bankruptoy may 
be filed by the debtor, or by any single creditor 
Whose debt amounts to Leo or upwards, but 
any two or more creditors whose debts in the 
aggregate amount to fso may be the petition- 
ing credit The first result of a proper 
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bankruptcy petition is the making of a 
Receiving Order by the Court, which does not 
divest the debtor: of his property, but puts the 
Official Receiver in charge of such, and stays 
proceedings by unsecured creditors When 
this order 1s made the debtor is bound to give 
the official receivcr full information concerning 
his affairs and failure, and to make out a proper 
statement of his assets and habilities for sub . 
mission to the first meeting of creditors, which 
should be held within fourteen days of the 
1ecelving order. The debtor may propose at 
this meeting that his msolvency should be 
ended by a composition or scheme of arrangement, 
whereby the disabilities of bankruptcy proper 
may be avoided Ifthe creditors ruse to assent 
to this proposal the debtor 1s to be adjudged 
bankrupt, ut if it 1s assented to, the assent 1s 
provisional In either event the debtor must 
still under.o a public examination When the 
public examination Is finished, the matter thei 
goes before the Court for its approval The 
composition or scheme being approved by the 
Court, 1s binding on any dissentient minority 
of creditors, the receiving order 1s rescinded, 
afd the debtor 1s remitted to the full control 
over his affairs But if the provisions of the 
composition or scheme are not performed by 
the debtor he is still liable to be adjudged 
bankiupt A debtor who has been thus 
adjudged bankrupt may, under similar terms 
and conditions as before bankruptcy, propose 
a composition or scheme of arrangement with 
his creditors, and if the offer 1s sanctioned 
by the Court the adjuaication in bankruptcy 
is afmulled When it has been resolved that 
a debtors property shall be admmiustered in 
bankruptcy proper the creditors elect a trustee 
an official holding a certificate of the Board of 
Tiade, to whom he has given security for the 
due aischaige of his duties All the debtors 
property then vests in the trustee, as well as 
any fui ther prope that he may acquire before 
obtaining his discharge, except his personal 
earnings Ihe trustee realises the debtors 
estate as quickly as contenient, and distiibutes 
it ratably among the creditors Within certain 
limits priority 1s given to rates and taxes, and 
olaims for the pay of ole: ks, servants, and workmen 
From the assets available for distribution, 
property held by the bankrupt 2n trust, and his 
trade teols, and the necessary wearing apparel 
and bedding of himself and family to the value 
of £20, arc excepted, but not goods in his 
reputed ownership though belonging to 
another The trustee generally exercises hi- 
duties under the guidance of a Committee of 
Inspection appointed by the creditors, and it 
no such committee 1s appointed their duties 
are performed by the Board ot Trade When 
the bankrupt s public examination ts concluded 
he may apply for his discharge The discharge 
1s not given if the bankrupt has committed any 
of the statu offences, such as not keeping 
proper books for three years before the bank 
ruptcy, continuing to trade alter knowledge of 
insolvency, contracting a debt without any 
reasonable expectation of being abi@to pay it, 
bringing on bankruptcy by raeh and hazardous 
speculations, or extravagant living, causing 
unnecessary expense by frivolous qr vexatious 
detences to an action, having given within 
three months before bankruptey an undue 
pha dgalanee having she a a been adjudged 
panes traud or fraudulent breach of trust, 
etc The crmmes connected with bankruptcy, 
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which a bankrupt can be committed for trial, 
id their pumshment, are set out in ed 06 
1 small bankruptcies, when the propeity of 
ye bankrupt 1s not likely to exceed £300, the 
y Official 1cccive: becomes trustee, unless the 
creditors supersede him There 1s no Com 
mittee of Inspection, and the proccedings are 
more Summaly than 1n the other bankruptcies 
elf judgment his been obtained in a County 
Court against a debtor unable to pay, but 
whose whole indebtedness 1s less than £50, the 
“court may administer his pioperty and order 
the payment of his debts by instalments 
According to the report of the Inspector General 
in Bankruptcy for the year ending March 31st, 98 
the number ofreoe:ving orders made in England 
and Wales was 4074, involving liabilities of 
45,678,498 and the assets realised £2 756,079 
leavirg an estimated Joss to creditors of 
£3,791,196 The deeds of arrangement regis 
tered weie 3208, the liabilities thereunder 
being £5 980,615, and the assets £1 g10 492 
causing an estimated loss to creditors of 
427-6954 Amongst the failures in which an 
rictease of liabilities 1s not ceable aie bankers, 
whose lhabilities amounted to £814 24¢, as 
again-t £34,585 In 96 This large inciease 1s 
due to the fulure of 1 private bank having 
several branches inthe southof England The 
only other trades 1n which the habilities exceed 
half a million are grocery and provisions 
£633 356 and leather trades, £544,575 The 
former amount 1s slizh ly less than the similar 
habilities in the preceding year, but the leather 
trades show in increise of over £2c0,coo The 
habilities cf directois and promoters ot public 
companies have increascd by £15400, and 
those of dripeis and haberdashers by £187 0 o 
It is regrettuble to observe that the liabilities 
of solicitors, whose failurc so often involves 
great loss or ruin to many of their clients, have 
incieased to over 446002c Beer, wine, and 
split trades farmeis, shipping trades, cotton 
wool, and timer merchar ts show a consider 
ible decrease in liabilities, but the most marked 
diminution occurs in thé class described 1n the 
pioceedings as merchants, who.ce habilities are 
4347,256, a3 compared with £996,163 In go—a 
decrease of no less than £648,907 During the 
year g7 there was 1furthe: diminution in the 
more important failures with unse ured habih 
ties of £20,co> and upwirds, the number being 
321n'97 against 34 1m 96,and 39 In 95 
Baptists The Baptists hoid that the only 
Scriptural mode of baptism 1s by 1mmersion, 
and that the proper subjects are ‘ believers — 
persons of an age to exercise belief Any 
other baptism they consider to be contrary to 
the original institution, contrary to the example 
of Christ, and also cpposed to the spintual 
design of the ordinance Hustornans, them 
selves not Baptists, have shown that through 
many centuries these views have obeen held 
amongst the Waldenses, the Albigenses, the 
Vaudois, the Lollards and Wycliffites  For- 
merly, on the Continent and in England, they 
were opprebriously called Anabaptists. In 1537 
Henry VII issued a proclamation against their 
heresy, as persons who rebaptised themselves 
As early as 1611, many Baptists, because of 
persecutiongfled to America, and the feeble rem 
nant in London published a Confession of Faith 
(1611) to vindicate their orthodoxy In 1620 
they memonialised the king for liberty of wor- 
ship Confessions of Faith they published again 
in 1644 and 1646, In 1689 a General Assembly of 
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Baptists 1n London published a Confession in 


thirty twoarticles, anda Baptist Catechism,after 
the model of the Assembly s Catechism Ihe 
latest returns (97) give,in the United Kingdom, 
2947 churches, 3842 chapels, with 1,293 45y sit 

tings, .co6 pastors, 5021 local preache)s, 364,779 
Church membcrs, 527,616 Sunday scholars, 51,800 


teachers Ihe colleges for training the risin 
ministry are Bristol, founded 1770, Midland, 
1797, Rawdon, 1804, Regents Park, 1810, 


Pastors, 1856, Manchester (Brighton Grove), 
1866 Cardiff, 1807, Aberystwith, 1839, “orth 
‘ ales, 1862, Scotland, Theological College, 
1894, Ireland Training Institute, 1892 The 
Baptist Foreign Mission was originated in 
1792 (see MISSIONARY SOCIETIES) Baptist 
churches are congregational in government, 
holding to the order of pastors (bishops) and 
deecons’ The interests of different counties 
are cared for by local associations, and the 
wider affairs of the denomination are attended 
to by the Baptist Umon of Great Britain and 
Ireland, formed 1n 1812—which Unton, while it 
has no legislative authority, 1s adapted to secure 
united action throughout the whole country 
In connection with the Union, the General 
Expenses, Literature, ome Mission, Church 
Extension, Annuity, Augmenta ion, and Edu 
cation Funds have been establisned These 
societies reptescnt the distribution of upwards 
of £15 400 per annum by the Council of the 
Union, under one eyecutive Outside the Bap 
tist Union there are the Scotch Baptists, with 
a pluraleldership In England there are some 
300 Hyper Calvinistic churches It 1s computed 
that in the world at large there are 50,978 Baptist 
churches _ , 236 pastors and missionanes, and 
4,705 953 Church members’ The election of a 
vice president for the Baptist Union takes place 
at the Spring Assembly of the Union here 
1s no nomination, and in the ballot a majority 
of the total votes given 1s necessary to election 
The Vice I resident for one year becomes in the 
ordinary cot rse President during the next yeur 
President of the Baptist Union for the year '98 9, 
Rev S Vincent, Vice President, Re. J A 
Spurgeon, DD 1LD,, Secretary, Rev | H 
Shakespeare, M A Offices of the Baptist Union, 
19, Furnival Street, London,E C Consult 7he 
Baptist Hana Book 

Barbados A British West Indian island, 

eographically but not politically one of the 

indward group Area 166 sq m , popula 
tion “goon Capital, Bridgetown Barbados 
is of coral formation and rises 1n a succession 
of limestone and coial terraces to a height of 
1104 ft , while it 1s almost encircled by coral 
reefs, which rendei the approach toit dangerous 
tomariners Theclimateis healthy, but violent 
huriicanes occur and cause much damage It 
is administered by a Governor, with Executive 
Committee, a Legislative Council, and a House 
of Assembly of 24 members, elected annually 
Barbados 1s ~he headquarters for the Bntish 
troops in the West Indies The chief rts 
are Sugar and its products’ For latest statistios 
see BRITISH EMPIRE (table) See West INp1Es 
SuGAR CoMMISSION ; 

Barbuda. A British West Indian island, a 
dependency of Antigua, and ander the federal 
government of the Leeward Islands, 

Bar, General Council of the. The Council 1. 
the accredited representative of the Bar, and 
its duty 1s to deal with all matters affecting 
the profession, and to take such act »n thereon 
as may be deemed expedient The Council 
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consists of 
Solicitor General for the time being, and every 
former Attorney General or Solicitor General 
whilst remaining 1n actual practice at the Bar, 
(2) 48 practising barristers elected by the 
whole Bar (not Jess than 12 of the Inner 
Bar and not less than 24 of the Outer Bar), 
one half of the total numbel retiring fron 
office at the time for the close of the clection 
in each year The Council hes power to 
appoint additional members, not exceeding 
6 in, number, as the Council may consider 
desirable by reason of their Parliamentary 
or professional position Such members go 
out of office at the time for the close of the 
election following their appointment. The 
time of the annual election 1s fixed by the 
Council, and 15 held as soon as possible after 
the annual general meeting of the Bar The 
Council appoints a Chairman and Vice Chau 
man and an Executive Committee, and such 
standing committees and sub committees as 
they may think fit, from time to time dele 
gating toanv such committee or sub committee 
any of the powers o: duties of the Council 
which the Counci] may deem desirable The 
Standing Committees of the Council are the 
Executive Committee and the committees on 
matters relating to professional conduct, on 
the business and procedure of the Courts, 
and on Court buildings The annual general 
meeting of the Bar 1s held in the Old Dining 
Hallof LincolnsInn at 4155 pm on the second 
Tuesday in the Faster sittings, but the Council 
has power, wrth the concurrence cf the 
Attorney General, to alter the date time, and 
place of the annual geneial meeting Any 
member of the Bar 1s at liberty to bring forwaid 
for discussion at the annual general meeting 
any resolution, provided that notice thereof 
shall have been given in writing tothe Secretary 
of the Council] not less than seven clear days 
before the day of meeting, and that in the 
opinion of the Executive Committce of the 
Council such resolution is a matter of general 
in erest to the Bar A statement of the pro 
ceedings of the Council 1s published anrually, 
and copies thereof are supplied to every 
barrister having an address in the Law List 
Surplus copies may be obtained on application 
to the Secretar The Council has iecently 
received recognition at the hands ot the Legis 
lature Chairman, 989, Mr H H Cozens 
Hardy,QC,MP _, Vice Chairman, Mr Joseph 
Walton, QC , Hon Treasurer, Mr E P 
Wolstenholme , Secre Mr Henry C A 
Bingley , Clerk, Mr C orthy Offices of the 
Council, 2, Hare Court, Temple, LC 

Gould, Rev Sabine, MA, Rector 
of Lew ‘Trenchard, North Devon, since 81, and 
formerly Vicar of Dalton, Yorks, and Rector 
of Last Mercia, Essex, He 1s the eldest son 
of the Jae Mr E Baring Gould, of Leu 
Trenchard, and was b at Exeter, Jan 28th, ’34, 
and ed at Clare Coll Camb ~ His hterary 
activity has been and still 1s phenomena! 
Fiction, theology, history, mythology, archzo 
logy, folk lore, art, music inall these provinces 
he has won greukt triumphs, though perhaps 
he 1s best knowa by his novels ‘‘ Mebalah,” 
first published in 80, achieved for him wide 
spread fame, and more recently he bas pub 
‘ished “Mrs Curgenven,” and “Cheap Jack 
Zita,” ’93, “ Noemi, ’ ’95, ‘* The Broom Squire,” 
’96, “Guayas the Tinner” and “ Bladys,” in 
‘97. A chbrining ‘‘Garland of Country Song” 
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"gt, a life of “* Napoleon “AS, 
of St Paul ’1n 97 

Barnardo’s, Dr, Homes for Orph 
Waifs” This work was begun in the ye. 
1866 by Dr Barnardo, at that time a young 
medical student attached to the London Hos 
pital On his own responsibility he opened 
a small house in Stepney Causeway, and the 
pressing need for some such effort was soon 
evidenced by the numerous applications for ad 
mission which began to flowin Year by year 
the Homes have extended and multiphed, and 
their scope has been correspondingly enlarged 
Frem the first the central principle of the Institu- 
tions has been No destitute chy\d, boy or girl, 
ever refused admission, irrespective of age, 
creed, nationa)ity, or physical defects At 
present the Homes comprise tventy four Mis 
sion Branches, and eighty six distinct Homes 
dealing with every age and class of destitute 
and needychijdhood’ Four of these Homes 
are situated in Canada, one 1n Jersey, seventeen 
in the Lnglish counties, and the remainder in 
London There are rooo inmates in the Village 
Siome at Dford, Essex, which contains fifty two 
dctached cottages, and is solely devoted to the 
upbringing of girls on the family system, under 
‘““mothers he boys are reared in branch 
Homes according to age, or boarded out 1n rural 
districts under the supervision of Jocal commit 
tees and of lady visitors About 1500 boys and 
girlsare now so boarded out Industral trang 
1s 1mpazted to the older boys in the Homes, four 
teen different trades being taught in the shops 
at .tepney Causeway n Emigration agency 
furnishes an important adjunct the work 
After tiaming, many of the boys and girls are 
ace out in situations throughout the United 

ingdom , but every year some 700 selected 
inmates, who have proved themselves honest, 
decent and industiious, are emigiated to the 
colonies, chiefly to Canada, where three Distri 
butinzg Homes (in Ontarioand Manitoba) are now 
inopera ion Theres alsoan Industrial Farm 
of 10,000 ac1 es (In Manitoba), which 1s now being 
developed by older lads sent out from a special 
Home, the Youths Labour House, which 1s 
open to lads of se. enteen ycars of age and over 

o fewer than 10¢5, tested and trained boys 
and giui's have by this means been placed out in 
colonial situations, and of these 98 percent have 
proved successful Over 36 000 young people, 
of all ages, from infancy tothe tireshold of adult 
age, have passed through the Homes The 
daily expenses of maintenance and food alone 
amount to at least £140 Experienced agents 
aie at work day and night 1n the slums search 
ing for and rescuing homeless children from 
the common lodging houses and the streets 
Head Offices, 18 to 26, Stepney Causeway, 


London, E. 
Baronetcies Conferred, Nov '97—Nov 98. 
Samuel, Sir Saul C » CB, formerly 
Agent General for NS W in England 
Wigan, Sir Fredench, of Clare Lawn, Mortlake, 
Surrey 
-Lawrence, Mr. kdwin, M PG 
Maclure, Mr John Wm, M P, of Manchester 
Holder, Mr John Charles, of Pitmaston, Mose 
lev, Worcestershire 
Wilks, Dr Samuel, Fellow and Pies of the 
Ake one of Physicians in London, one of 
H.M Physicians Extraordinary 
Ellis-Nanney, Mr Hugh John. of Gwynfryn 
Carnarvonshire. 
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De la Rue, Mr. Thomas Andros, of Cadogan 

Square, Chelsea. 
Dundas, Mr Robert, of Arniston, Midlothian. 
Rankin, Mr James, M.P 
Tate, Mr Henry. 

Barotseland, See RHODESIA 

Barrett, Wilson, 1s the son of an Essex far 
mer, and entered the profession in which he 
has achieved so many triumphsat theage of 17 
* He became manager of the Burnley Theatre in 
’74, and has since leased the Grand [heatre, 
Leeds, and the Court and Princess s Lheatres in 
‘London’ In’g6 he scored a great success witlt 
“The Sign of the Cross” at the Lyric This 
play was written by himself, fo. he 1s a dra 
matist as wel}as an actor and manager Other 
works of his are “ Phataoh,” ‘‘ Now a Days, 
and ‘The Daughters of Babylon, and he has 
collaborated with Mr H A Jones, Mr Sydney 
Grundy, Mr W G Wills, Mr Hall Caine, and 
Mi: G R Sims. In’o7 he produced “ Othello 
at the Lyiic, and afte: wards visited Australia 
with phenomenal success 


Barrie, J M, whose writings under the 
pseudonym of ‘‘Gavin Ogilvy have raised him 
to great iiterery eminence 1n the last few years, 
was b, at Kirriemuuir, Forfarshire, 1n 1860 He 
was ed at Dumfries Academy, and graduated 
MA. at Edin. Univ. in ’82. After holding a 
jou nalistic position in Nottingham he came to 
London. The introduction to the public of M:. 
Barrie’s peculiar genius for depicting Scotch 
village hfe was accomplished thiough the 
columns of the B,itiskh Weekly, and he con- 
tributed also tothe St. Jamuss Gazette, the 
Speaker, and the National Observe) — Hiséirst 


volume, ‘Better Dead,” appeared in ’87 
‘‘Auld Licht Idylls’ and ‘‘When a Man’s 
“A Window 


Single” were published in ’88, 
In hime ” and ‘Au Edinburgh Lleven” 
in 89. In ’90 Mr Baurie issued ‘‘My Lady 
Nicotine,” during ’g1 his first lengthy story, 
entitled “The Little Minister,” was published, 
and a new stoiy entitled ‘Sentimental 
lommy,” and ‘Margaret Ogilvy,’ a Memorr, 
in’96. Mr. Barrie’s wok foi the stage includes 
an amusing comedy entitled ‘‘ Walker, London,” 
which had a tremendousrun at rooles Theatre 
in ’g2, ‘‘Jane Annie,” written with Mr Conan 
Doyle, and brought out at the Savoy in 93, 
ye The Professor s Love Story,” first plaved in 
America, and afterwards brought to England 
by Mr. Willard; and ‘‘The Little Minister,’ 
produced Nov 6th, ’97, at the Haymarket 
Mr Bariie was, 1n ’94, married to Miss Mary 
Ansell, who played charmingly in ‘‘ Walker, 
London,” when it was first produced Address 
Kirriemuir, N B 


Basutoland. A native province of British 
South Africa, situated to the north east of mare 
Colony. It hes inclosed between Natal, the 
Orange Free State, and Cape Colony Basuto- 
land was disannexed from Capes orony in 
1884, and has since been administered by a 
Resident Commissioner, under the High Com- 
missioner for South Africa. Area, 10,293sq m ; 

P. 250,0g0, Including about 600 Europeans 

apital, eru. The chief products are wool, 
wheat, mealies, and Kaffir corn. The natives 
keep large herds of cattle. The revoit in 
Basutoland ed by Masupha came to an end (Feb. 
1st, 98), and Musupha was fined 200 head o1 
cattle, banished from his stronghold at Thaba 

igo, and deposed from his chieftainship. 
See BritisH Emprre (table). 
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Bath, The Most Honourable Order of the. 
upimally established by King Henry IV., 
at his coronation, 1399, this order fell into 
neglect in the seventeenth century, but was 
revived in t725, under George I It was re- 
modelled by the Prince Regent in 1815, to 
commemolate the auspicious termination of 
the long and arduous contest 1n which the 
empire had been engaged, and was further 
enlarged in 1845, and now has three classes — 

GC Knight Grand Cross bathe 
e KCB. Knight Commander Bath, 
CB. . Companion Bath. 

Members of the first twoclasses, being knights, 
are, after knighthood, entitled to the prefix 
“Sir” Lhe GCBs aie not to exceed 55 for 
military service, exclusive of the sovereign 
and princes of the blood, and those distinguished 
foreigners upon whom may be conferred the 
honorary dignity, and 27 for the civil service ; 
af the second class there may not be more 
than 145 tor miltary and 100 for the civil 
service, excluding those admitted as honorary 
members, and except in certain special cir- 
cumstances when there 1s power to increase 
the numbers. Of Companions there may be 
988, of whom 705 may be for military and 283 
tor civil service Anofficer must have received 
a medal or some similar honour, or have been 
specially mentioned 1n despatches for distin- 
guished service 1n action, betore he can be 
nominated The badge is suspended by a 
crimson ribbon, with motto 771a juncta in uno 
(Ihree joined in one). The Bean of the Order 
is the Dean of Westminster Sur Albert W. 
Woods, KCMG, CB, 1s Registrar and 


Secretary, Gene1al Lynedock Gardiner, C.B, 
1s Bath King of Arms, and Charles George 
Barrington, CB, 1s Gentleman Usher of the 


Scarlet Rod. 

Bavaria. See GrrmMany; and for Ministry 
see DIPLOMATIC 

Bayreuth, in Bavaria, 1s thehome of Wagner- 
ism A inagnificent theatre 1s there erected 
for the performance of Wagner’s operas, ona 
scale which can nowhere ele be approached 
Fuil justice to the dramatic richness and scenic 
possibilities of the master’s music can only 
be done at the Bayreuth theatre, and there 1s 
probably no finer orchestra in the world than 
the Wagner orchestra Frau Wagner takes 
an active pait in the management of the Fes- 
tival In Nov ‘a2 the school for instruction 
in musical style, one of Wagner's favourite 
ideas, was opened for teaching and training 
avtists gratuitously in the performance of 
Wagner’s works 

Bechuanaland Protectorate. Bechuana- 
land until ’95 included the Crown Colony of 
British Bechuanaland and the Bechuanaland 
Piotectorate. In Nov.’95, howevei, the Crown 
Colony was annexed to Cape Colony, the 
Bechuanalan@ Protectorate being at that time, 
by an agreement made in ’94, under the ad- 
minis ration of the British South Africa Com- 
pany The Protectorate (area about 213,000 
sq. M, pop. 200,000) oe the Molopo 
river in the south northwards to the Zambesi, 
and 1s bounded on the east by¢he South African 
Republic and Matabeleland, and on the west 
by German South-West Africa. It includeg 
the lands of Khama, chief of the Bamangwato, 
lying south-west of Matabeleland, of Sebele, 
chief of the Bakwena, Bakoen, ckief of the 
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25,0 oa year Atcertainseasons the seals leave 

the islands and go southwards, and here comes 

the opportunity for pelagic sealing, aS it 18 

Khama anu vuucers vasee~- — . called. The dispute between Great Britain, 
land under the protection of the Queen, an Canada and the nited States originated as far 
Imperial officer residing with each, and dis back as 1886 As to its settlement by the Arbi 
(harging certain judicial and other functions tration Treaty between Great Biitain and 
The boundaries of the territory assigred to America in 93, see eds °94 and ’95 From a 
each chief have been cal efully designated, and very early date after the settlement, a desire 
a hut tax 1s levied The railway from Cape was apparent on the American side to reopen 
Town to Kimberley 15 continued through the question, on the ground that the regulations 
Vryburg and Mafeking to Palachwe, Tati, and of the awaid had failed in then object—the 


Bulawayo See CAPE CoLONY reservation of fur seals It was alleged that, 
Benford Grammar School, founded 1566, the species would, unless the regulations were 
reorganised 1873 Annual income, 435 changed, very soon disappear [he United 


Tight leaving exbibitions of 470 and £60 for States Government therefoie urged the appoint- 
four years Iwo fall vacant annually The ment of an International Commigsion to revise 
new buildings were © ened Oct roth, 91 the regulations, and meanwhile suggested some 
Pupils 800 Ihe school 1s divided into five very ditstic rules, which would practically 
sections (1) Classical, (2) Civil and military, have prohibited sealing in the Behring Sea 
(3) Technical, (4) Jumior Department, (5) Fre itself These, however, the British Govern 
aratory Depaitment, There are regular ment could not accept, and replied that there 
oolwich and Sandhurst Classes a 9 was no ground for curtailing so materially the 
include Sir Henry Hawkins, Lord farnboroug perine (five years) for revision of the regu 
(Sir T_ Erskine May), Professor Piazz1 ations fixed by the Arbitration Tribunal In 
Smyth, Professor Warrington Smyth, and Col April 97, Mr } W_ Foster and Mr Hamlin 
Rurnaby Head Master, ] S Phillpotts, MA, were appointed as Special Commissioners by 
BCL the United States to negotiate with reference 
Bedford Modern School, founded 1566, n_ to the matter, and an effort was apparently 
echeme 1873. Large endowments Six exhi- made to get Russia and Japan to join with the 
bitions of £55 and £45 for three years Two USA in an agreement closing Behring Sea 
exhibitions annually Fees £4, £6, and £9, for a ceitain number of years Diplomatic 
according to age, for boys residing with parents correspondence with Great Britain also took 
or near relations Boarders received Prepara place, for full paiticulais of which see ed 98 
tion for London natriculation, Cambridgelocals, On July 28th, 97 Lord Salisbury wrote 
army, engineermng, and business generally agreeing to a meeting of experts nominated 
Large chemical and physical laboratories, by .Great Britain, Canada and the United 
museum, workshop, and smithy About 570 States in October, “to ariive, ifgoossible, at 
boys H aster, Rev R B Poole, DD, correct conclus ons respecting the numbers, 
F CP, and 30 assistant masters conditions and habits of the seals frequenting 
Beerbohm Tree, Herbert, the actor, 1s the the Prib loff Islands at the present time, as 
son of a grain_ merchant named Beerbohm, compare with the several seasons previous 
and was b in London in 1853 Shortly after | to and subsequent to the Paris Award It 
entering his fathers office in 70 he became a | was subsequently pi oposed to include Russian 
member of the Irrationals Amateur Dramatic | and Japanese reprc sentatives 1n the conference , 
Club, and gradually drifted into the profession but to this Lord Salisbury objected, as these 
His first hit was as the timid curate in ‘The countries had no Jocue sfand:, and he finally 
Private Seoretary,” at the Prince of Waless definitely declined to take part in any confer 
and immediately after he played the grim ence at which they should be present In 
spy Macari 10 “Called Back Taking the reply the US Government, whue expressing 
Comedy Theatre (87), he produced “The Red its astonishment at the retusal, suggested a 
Lamp *, and in the autumn of the same year conference 1n the terms of Lord Salisbury’s 
took the Haymarket Theatre, where “Captain letter, at the same time preparing for a 
Swift,’ “A Mans Shadow,” ‘‘ The Villers separate conference, which was held in October, 
Prest,’ ‘Hamlet, “The Dancing Girl, between the United States Russia and Japan 
“Hypatia, Mr H A Jones “The Tempter To this suggestion Lord Salisbury assented 
(93) “‘ A Bunch of Violets, ‘‘ John a Dreams The representatives were for the British Govern 
(94), “Trilby’ (95), and “Henry 1V (96) ment, Professor DArcy Thompson, for the 
aave been notable successes In April g7 he Canadian Government, Mr J Macoun, and 
opened his new theatre ‘‘Her Majesty's, in for the United States, Professor Starr Jordan 
the Haymarket His wife, an admirable Greek The se arate conference between the United 
scholar formerly connected with Queens States, Russia and Japan agreed to a temporary 
College, 18 a very. refined actress Address suspension of pelagic sealing, on the condition 
77 Sloane Street London, W that Great Britain should also consent to such 
Behring Sea Question, The, Behring Se a step ‘he conference of experts agreed to 
hes between Alaska on the east and Giberia by Lord Salisbury came to an end (Nov 17th 
on the west, the Aleutian Islands bounding 97) The experts agreed that the Pribylofi 
it on the south, while on the north Behring herd had declined, that pelagic seajing, though 
Straits lead to the Arctic Ocean In the responsible for the decrease, w within the 
south-east corntr of the sea lie the Pribyloff law, that the herd was not in danger of ex- 
Islands, a Hae ae of seals at certain times termination provided land killing were not 
e nght to slaughter these excessive, but that the death rate among 
seals to the number of 100,020 annually 1s let to females and pups was great owing to indis- 
‘the North American Commercial Company by | cnmuinate sea killin Mr Foster then, on 
the United States Other seal hunters come behalf of the United States, put forward the 
{com Bnyeh Columbia, and kill perhaps about | proposal that if Canadian sealers were pro- 
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hibited from pelagic sealing for the season 
beginning Jan 
would stop the killing of seals on the Pribyloff 
Islands, and would agree to a joint Commission 
for discussing other pending questions Teo 
this the Canadian Government replied that the 
United States, as owners of the Pribyloft 
Islands, had everything to gain by the suspen 

sion of all sealing tora year, while the Canadian 


' sealers would have everything to lose and 


nothing to gain They could not therefore 
consent to the proposed suspension, but they 
were quite willing to refer all pending questions 
toajoint Commission aAn Act was afterwards 
assed by Congress, and came into foice on 
an 1st, "38, rohibiting the import of sealskins 
whether raw, dressed, dyed or otherwise manu 
factured, taken anywhere but on the Pnbyloff 
Islands The effect of this was to give the 
North American Commercial Company an 
absolute monopoly of the sealskin business 
n the States American sentiment towards 
Great Biitain and Canada, however, improved 
considerably as the year went on and the 
whole question was included in the hs of 
those referred to the Anglo American Com 
mission See CANADA 


BELGIUM 


A kingdom under Leopold LI of Saxe Coburg, 
and by the constitution of 31 declared to be 
a constitutional, representative, and hereditary 
monarchy The executive power 1s vested in 
the King, the legislative power jointly in King, 
Senate, and Chamber of Deputies According 
to the law passed in 93 amending the Cm@msti 
tution, on the principle of manhood suffrage, 
tempered By the po vote, all citizens over 
25, who have lived at least a year 1n the same 
commune, havea vote An additional vote is 
accorded them if aaah are (1) either 35 years of 
age, married, with legitimate offspring, and 
pay a tax of at least 5 fr to the State, or (2) 
are 25 years old and own immovable property 
to the value of at least 2000 fr, or have an 
income of that value frem such property, or for 
two years have received at least 100 fr a year 
from Belgian funds Two additional votes aie 
given to citizens of 25 years of age, who possess 
a 8 sap of higher education or have filled a 
public or private position implying the posses 
sion of such education No citizen can have 
morethanthreevotes Fromthis electorate both 
Houses of the Legislature are chosen, save for 
those Senators who are elected indirectly The 
Senate 1s elected for 8 years The number of 
members elected direct SF equal to half the 
number of Deputies e indirectly elected 
Senators are chosen by the provincial councils, 
2 for each province with less than 500,000 1n 
habitants, 3 for each with more than 500,000 
and less than 1,000,000, and 4 for each with 
OVer 1,000,000 The Deputies are elected for 4 

ears, in the proportion of 1 to tvery 40,000 
inhabitants, and number 152 One half retire 
every 2 years Senaters must be 4o, and 
Deputies 25 years of age Each Deputy 1eceives 
4000 fr arly, and a free pass between his 
home and the capital Local government 1s 
carried on by provincial and communal 
councils e country 1s divided by a differ 
ence of laifguage, the Flemish inhabitants in 
the north using the Flemish tongue in all its 
varieties of local pators, while the Walloons 
of the southern provinces speak French 
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industrial Almost the entire population 18 of 
the Roman Catholic faith, but full religious 
hberty prevails, and grants are made from the 
national treasury to all denominations There 
are about 6400 elementary schools, and the 
higher branches of education are well provided 
for There is no State religion Agriculture, 
mining, 1 on, sugar, and textile manufacturing 
are the chief occupations and textiles, sugar, 
machinery, and agricultural products are the 
hief exports There are 2839 miles of railway 
inoperation Area, 11,373Sq Mm, pop 6 586,593 
Revenue, 97, £17,¢83,000, expenditure £16,U?7,250, 

ports 9~ £123 832,000, exports, £113 492,000, 
debt, {102,663,000 For army and navy see 
FOREIGN ARMIES and FOREIGN NAVIES, and 
for Ministry see DIPLOMATIC 

Political Parties, The scheme tor the 
revision of the Constitution which occupied 
the country during 93 and 94 did much to 
alter the old division of parliamentary parties 


yeefore 93 there were practically only two 


arties—the Olerics or Catholics, and the Anti 

atholics or Liberals Gradually, however, the 
Liberals separated intothree groups, the rank 
and file calling themselves Liberals still, and 
known as the tises Liberals, the more advanced 
Liberals comprised in the Association Liberals, 
and known as Progressists, and the extreme 
Socialists, forming the Federation Onvrtere, or 
Labour Party he result of the general elec 
tion which took place in Oct 94 was the return 
of the Catholics to power with an overwhelm 
ing majority over both the Libcrals and the 
Socialists he official returgs showed that 104 
Catholics, 19 Liberals, and 29 Socialists and Pro 
gresaists had been elected As a general rule, 
the Socialists are stronger in the Walloon 
provinces, and the Catholics 1n the Flemish 
provinces At the election of one half of the 
Deputies (July sth, 96) the Clercals made st1ll 
further gains, the ultimate distribution of 
parties tn the Chamber being 111 Catholics, 
12 Liberals, and 29 Socialists After the May 
’98 elections the Chamber included 112 Catho- 
lics, 28 Socialists, 6 Liberals, and 6 Radicais 


Belgium, King of See Leoro.p II 


Belize (Bay leez) Capital of Bntsh Hondu- 
ras(gv)andaport Pop 6972 

Benefices Act, 98 See SESSION, sects 37 
and 38 

Bengal See InNp1a and DIPLOMATIC 


Benguela A province of Portuguese West 
Africa See ANGO.A 


Beresford, Lord Charles See Commons 


Bermuda Islands A groupof small islands 
and coral reefs, situated in the North Atlantic, 
600 miles east of Cape Hatteras Area of group, 
20 sq m, the principal island containing 
16 sq m Pop 17,500 Administered by a 
Goverror with an Executive Council of 6 
members, afid Legislative Council of 9 mem- 
bers, and an elected House of Assembly of 
36 members It 1s a naval station, and 13 be 
coming a favourite winter resort for Americans 
and Canadians Thereis regular steam com 
munication between Bermuda and New York, 
Halifax, Jamaica, etc The thief products are 
early vegetables, bulbs, and arrowroot for 
latest statistios see BRITISH EMPIRE (table). ® 


Bernhardt, Mme. was 
stinguished 


north, too, 13 chiefly agricultural, and the south {French actress of her day. She i of Jewish 
e 
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descent. She entered the Paris Conservatoire at 
the age of fourteen, where she studied tragedy 
and comedy. Joining the staff of the Theatre 
Francais, she made her debut in Racine’s 

Iphigenie,” andin Scribe’s “ Valerie,” but was 
not very successful, and retired for a time 
from the stage. Her first grand success was 
as Marie de Neuberg, in Victor Hugo’s play of 
‘Ruy Blas” Becoming very popular by her 
representations in “Junie,” 1n “Andromaque,” 
and in “La Sphinx,” she was replaced on the 
staff of the Theatre Francaise. She has fre- 
quenté7 visited London since _ 79, and of late 
has appeared at one of the London theatres 
every year. She is also the authoress of a 
one-act play entitled ‘L’Aveu,” produced 1n ’88. 


Berry, Rev. Charles Albert, D.D., was b at 
Leigh, Lancs., in 1852. He received his minis 
terial training at Airedale College, Bradford 
On completion of his college course, 1n "74, he 
became pastor of one of the most influential 
churches in Bolton (St George’s Road), andes 
removed 1n ’83 to astill more important sphere 
— Queen Street Church, olverhampton, 
where he yet remains’ In’87 he received a 

ressing invitation to succeed the late Rev 

enry Ward Beecher as pastor of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, U.S., an invitation he did 
not accept, still preferring his Wolverhampton 
sphere The degree of ® D. was conferred 
ts him in’g5 by the St Andrews University 

1s address, trom the chair of the Congrega- 
tional Union of England and Wales in 97 
delivered at the City Temple, and entitled 
“ Congregationale Churchmanship,’ attracted 
widespread notice Dr. Berry has published a 
volume of seimons, “ Vision and Duty, ’ in the 
‘‘ Preachers ofthe Age” series, and also a small 
volume of short essays in the “Small Books 
on Great Subjects” series of James Clarke & 
Co , entitled “ Mischievous Goodness, and other 
Papers.” Address 13, Parkdale, Wolver- 
hampton. 


Besant, Sir Walter, was b at Portsmouth, 
1836. Educated at King’s College, Lond , and 
Christ’s College, Camb. Accepted the appoint- 
ment of Semor Professor 1n the Royal College 
of Mauritius, but resigned in consequence of 
ill health. He made his debut as an autho: 
in 68 with “Studies in Early French Poetry, 
which was followed five years later by th- 
“French Humourists.” In conjunction with the 
late Mr. James Rice he commenced a successful 
career aS a romance writer; the most po ular 
tees of theirjoint authorship was “* Ready 

oney Mortiboy,” which they also dramatised 
and put on the stage at the Court Theatre. 
Of the novels which Sir Walter Besant has 
published in his own name the best known 
are, “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” All 
in a Garden Fair,” ‘Children of Gibeon,” ‘The 
World went ve well Then,” ‘ Katherine 
Regina” (87), ‘Herr Paulus,” ‘‘ The Inner 
House” (’88); “For Faith and Frétdom,” “The 
Bell of St. Paul’s,” ‘‘To Call Her Mine” (89) ; 
“The Holy Rose,” “The Demoniac,” ‘‘ Armo- 
rel of Lyonesse ” Ceo} ‘St. Katherine’s by 
the Tower” (’91}, “The Ivory Gate” (’92); 

A History of London,” “The Rebel Queen ” 
(oa) ‘Beyond the Dreams of Avarice”’ (’94) ; 

. Master-Craftsman ” and “The City of 
Refuge (96) ; : A Fountain Sealed ” and ‘‘ The 
Changeling” (’97). Hewas for many years 
Secretary to the Palestine Exploration Fund, and 
in ’71 prodwced, jointly with the late Professor 
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Palmer, a History of Jerusalem. Sir Walter 
has also interested himself 1n questions affect- 
ing the nights of authors, and was appointed 
first Chaurman of the executive committee of the 
Incorporated Society of Authors The establish- 
ment of the People’s Palace, in the East End of 
London, was inspired by Sir Walter Besant’s 
book, ‘‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” He 
received the honour of knighthood, May ’95- 
Address Frognal End, Hampstead. 


Bible Society, The British and Foreign, 
was established in 1804, its object being the 
circulation of the Scriptures. Up to ’98 more 
than 155,500,000 Bibles and portions of the 
Bible, in 345 languages and dialects, had been 
issued under its auspices. The expenditure 
of the Society 1n ’97-8 was nearly £222,000. 
Work abroad 1s carried on not only through 
the missionary societies, but by some twenty- 
six agents in foreign countries, under whom a 
large staff of colporteurs 1s enga ed in dis- 
tributing the Scriptures Buble House, 146, 
Queen Victoria Street, EC. Secretaries, Rev. 
J Sharp, M A., and Rev. J G Watt, M.A. 


Bills of Sale The statute law relating to 
bills of sale in England 1s contained 1n the Acts 
of 1878, ’82,and 90 A bill of sale upon goods 
or chattels corresponds to a mortgage of real 
estate; and the above Acts are chiefly directed 
to prevent the fraudulent granting of bills of 
sale. Every bill of sale given by way of secu- 
rity for the payment of money is void unless 
made in accordance with the form in the 
schedule of the Act of oz. It must be duly 
attegted by one or more credible witnesses not 
being a party or parties thereto. It must be 
registered within seven days after faking, and 
the registration must be renewed once every 
five years When first registered, a copy of 
the bill, together with an affidavit of the time 
of such bill being given, of its due attestation, 
and of the residence and occupation of the 
person giving the same, and of every attesting 
witness, must be resented tothe registrar and 
filed by him. If the bil] of sale be given subject 
to any defeasance, condifion, or declaration of 
trust, such defeasance, condition, or declara- 
tion must appear, if not in the body of the bill, 
at least on the same paper, and must be set 
forth in the copy filed. A tranafer or assign- 
ment of a registered bill of sale need not be 
registered ills of sale comprising, 1n whole 
or in part, the same chattels, tahe priority In 
order of registration. Delays, omissions, or 
mistakes 1n the registration of bills of sale may 
be rectified by the order of any judge of the 
High Court. A billof sale executed within seven 
days after the execution of an unregistered 
bill of sale will be held void, in so far as ut 
affects the same chattels, unless it 1s provec 
not to have been executed for the purpose ol 
evading the law. Any bill of sale not com- 
plying witK the conditions of attestation and 
registration, 1S veid aS against the giver’s 
trustee in bankruptcy, etc. A bill of sale given 
in consideration of a sum less than £30 1S void. 
A bill of sale 1s void except as ¢zainst the 
grantor with respect to any personal chattels 
acquired by him after its execution. But this 
pos oes not apply to growing crops OF 

xtures or machinery subsequerAly acquired 
fixtures or machinery 
specified in the bill. Ohattels assigned under 
a bill of sale are not lable to be seized by the 
grantee unless (1) the grantor make default in 


in substitution for 
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paying the money thereby secured, or 1n fulfil 
ing any condition ac nee to the eee & 
(2) the grantor become a bankrupt, or allow the 
goods comprised 1n the bill to be distrained for 
rent, rates or taxes; (8) the grantor fraudu 
lently remove, or suffer to be removed, from his 
premises the goods comprised 1n the bill, (4) 
the grantor refuse, without reasonable excuse, 
to produce to the grantee his last receipts for 
rent, rates, and taxes, (5) execution has been 
levied on the ntors goods under any judg 
ment The Bills. of Sale Act '90 exempts letters 
hypothecating or declaring trusts of 1mported 
goods during the interval hetween the discharge 
of the goods from the ship in which they are 
imported an@ their deposit 1n a warehouse or 
1eshipment for export, or delivery to a pur 
chaser, from the Bills of Sale Act 82 See 
report of Committee on money lending under 
SEssION, Part III 


Bills, Parliamentary, are divided broadly 
into two classes—(z) public, and (2) private, the 
one consisting mainly of measures of general 
application, while the othe: includes bills for 
the construction of railways or street improve 
ments (for a list of public acts passed 96, see 
heading) See PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


BIMETALLISM. 


This 1s the term currently used to denote 


a Jomt Monetary Standard of Value Mr 
Balfou1, who 1s a convinced bimetallist, has 
defined the contention of the bimetallists as being 


“that if tWey could by international arrange 
ment fix some ratio or exchange between gold 
and silver coin they would create an automatic 
system by which the demand and supply for 
gold and silver respectively would maintain 
that ratio at the point they fixed it ’ Bimetal 
lists assert that the exceedingly unsatisfactory 
condition of the productive industries and of 
commerce seneralls 1n this country 1s largely 
due to the appreciation of gold and the vio- 
lent fluctuations and uncertainty of exchange 
between gold standard and silvei standard 
countries, and that the best and most effective 
remedy is to be secured by an agreement on a 
broad international basis to reopen the mints 
of the leading nations of the world to the 
unrestricted coinage of both gold and silver 
Its supporters claim that bimetallism 1s essen 
tially a Free Trade movement, and repudiate 
the suggestion that it has anything to do with 
Protection A detailed discussion of the 
qucetion appeared in the 7 edition A Royal 

ommugsion on currency appointed in ’86 issued 
its report Nov ’88 (see ed 89) An Inter 
national Monetary Oongress held at Paris in 
Sept '89 discussed the subject academically, 
and an International Monetary Oonference which 
was convened by the United States, ‘‘to con- 
sider by what means, if any, the use of silver 
can be increased 1n the currency system of the 
nations, §and which met at Brusselsin Nov ’92, 
separated without coming to any conclusion 
On March 17th, ’96, the House of Commons 
passed a resolution urging upon the Govern 
ment the s@ivisability of doing all in their power 
to secure by international agreement a staple 
monetary par of exchange between gold and sil 
ver. A Bimetallic Congress was held at Brussels 
in April ’96, representatives from Great Britain, 
France, the United States, Germany, Austria- 
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Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, Holland, Rou 
mania, and Russia being present Ultimately 
the members conetituted themselves a perma 
nent committee, and expressed their opinion 
that a preliminary and immediate agreement 
might result from the reestablishment of 
bimetallism by the United States, the reopening 
of the Indian mints for the coinage of silver, the 
turning into silver of part of the metallicreserve 
of the Bank of England, and the absorption of a 
sufficient amount of silver by the vanous Euro 
pean States. The currency question #n the 
eJnited States influenced very materially the 
in ’96~=—s It appeared, as 
the year wore on, that Free Silver doctrines had 
captured a majo1ity of the Democratic party, 
and at the Chicago Convention (July 7th) this 
majority swept everything before them, and 
adopted a platform demanding “ the immediate 
restoration of the free and anhimiced coinage of 
gold and silver at the present legal ratio of 16 to 
'r without waiting for the aid or consent of any 
other nation, and that “the standard silver 
dollar shall be full legal tender equally with 
gold for all debts, public and private Mr 
Bryan (g 7 ) was nominated fort he Presidency, 
but was decisively beaten by Mr M Kinley, 
the Republ can candidite, who opposed the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver, though he 
pledged himself to promote action by inter 
national agreement Jo this end he sent 
Senator Wolcott and two other commissioners 
to France, Great Britain, and Germany 1n ’97, 
and they, together with the French Ambas 
sador laid \arious proposals*before the British 
Government, the chef of which were that the 
Indian mints should be reopened, and that 
Great Buittain should annually purchase 
410,000,000 of silver The Indian Government, 
however, declined to agree to the first sugges 
tion and so no action resulted See INDIAN 
CURRENCY 

The Bimetallic League is a society which 
specially devotes itself to the propagation of 
bimetallic puree An indication of 1ts pos! 
tion 1s afforded by the following resolution, 
which it passed at 1ts annual meeting in Feb 
94 ‘That the finances, agriculture, industries, 
and trade of the British Empire—home, colo- 
nial, and Indian—are harassed and embar1 assed 
by the constant appreciation of gold and the 
Et eat instability and uncertainty of exchange 
etween gold and silver standard countries , 
that there 1s no sound remedy for the grave 
and growing evils resulting therefrom except 
bimetallism on a broad international basis at a 
common ratio, to be mutually agreed upon, 
that, as experience has proved that the remedy 
would be sound, practical, and effective, and 
as it has been approved by a majonty of the 
members of the Royal Commission on Gold 
and Silver, 1t 1s the duty of Her Majesty's 
Government to negotiate without delay with 
other leadimg nations for a monetary union on 
these lines © The Premdent is Lord Aldenham, 
the General Secretary Mr. Henry McNeil, and 
the Head Offices are at 29, Cornhill, E.C., with 
branch offices at Manchegter, Birmingham, 
and Bristol 

The Insh Bimetallio League—Preadent, Mr 
Wm Field, M P , Hon See., A Gore Cuthbert 
—has offices at 50, Lower Sackville Stregt, 
Dublin, and there are Bimetalhc Leagues in 
South Australia, Victoria, New South Wales, 
New Zealand, and China, with beadquarters, 
respectively, at Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney 
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Dunedin, and Shanghai, while in India there 
are branchesat Calcutta, Lucknow, and Karachi 
There 1s also a Scottish Monetary Reform 
Asseciation, with offices at Glasgow, and an 
East of Scotland Monetary Reform Association 
with offices at Edinburgh, which advocate 
bimetallism 

The Gold Standard Defence Association 1s the 
corresponding society on the other side formed 
‘to oppose the policy of bimetallism and to 
unite 1n defence of the gold standard all those 
who &z2lieve that an adherence to that standard 
1s essential to the commercial position of our 
country and to the due discharge of contracts 
. .- One leading object of the Association 1s 
to explain the principles which should govern 
a sound currency and a trustworthy standard 
of value, and to show that whilst our present 
system 1s in conformity with those principles, 
the proposals of the bimetallists are in conflict 
with them.” The Association issued a state- 
ment in June ’9s, 1n which it declared that the 
evils attributed by bimetallists to the hansen d 
currency system either do not exist or are muc 
exaggerated, and that, so faras they do exist, 
they are not due to the gold standard; that the 
interests of foreign nations who are possessed 
of a large amount of over-valued silver, and 
who owe debts to this country, are not neces 
sartly the same as the interests of this country 
The President of the Association 1s Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart, MP , the Secretary, the Hon 
George Peel, 11, Clement’s Lane, E.C. 


BIOLOGY, ’98. 


The significance of Professor Kar] Pearson’s 
exact methods in what may be catled mathe- 
matical biology, and the study of the problems 
of organic evolution, has been signally recog 
nised by the award of the Royal Society s Darwin 
medal, information of which reaches us as we 
go to press Adaptation and environment, 
and studies in so-called “varia ion,” continue 
to prove of fascinating interest 1n the science 
under review, and, it 18 needless to say, excite 
very dissimilar criticism The first instalment 
of the zoological report of Mr. Moore’s 
highly successful Expedition to Lake Tan 
has been published in the gue ournal 
of the Microscopwal Soctety, while a later 
contribution refers to the hypothesis that the 
lake represents an old Jurassic sea. The 
new zoological evidence adduced undoubtedly 
upsets the older geological theories, while 
the results of Mr Moore’s researches mark 
them out as of high importance, and this, 
coupled with literarv style, lends a peculiar 
interest to his writings The committee 
entrusted with the exploration of the Sandwich 
Islands (Dr D. Sharp, secretary) have con- 
tluded active local exploration, and the working 
out of the very considerable collections brought 
home by Mr. R Perkins will We at once 
begun. A very large sum of money will be 
required for this purpose, towards which the 
trustees of the Bernice P Bishop Museum, at 
Honolulu, have qgontributed most lberally 
Probably by next year something will be heard 
of the publication di reports And we must not 
forget here the newly organised and specially 
equipped expedition to explore the island of 
Socotra, under the experienced guidance of 
Dr. H. O Forbes and Mr Ogilvie Grant. 
This island €s stated to be the largest in the 
world of which it can be said that nothing 1s 
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known of 1ts mammal fauna Dr Noél Paton 
has drawn up for the Scottish Fishery Board a 
‘Report of Investigations on the Life-History 
of the Salmon,” in which the migrations of this 
fish, and its metabolism, as well as many 
points of economic interest, are treated. 

In this connection attention may be drawn to 
the discontent expressed in the public prints 
at the condition of the Frank Buckland collec- 
tron of fish deposited as a trust at South 
Kensington Museum A departmental report 
having suggested its abolition, it 1s urged that 
it ought to be handed over to other hands, 
the Natural History Museum authorities being 
indicated as suitable curators Professors 
Herdman and Boyce have been &nvestigating 
healthy and unhealthy green oysters, showing 
the causes of their colouration, the connection 
between oysters and disease, as well as the 
bacteriology of the oyster. The odours and 
tastes of surface waters are of biological as 
well as chemical interest In the Zechnolo 
Quarterly it 1s shown that many of the dis- 
a abgnt odours of drinking waters are not 

|alone due to organic putrefaction, but to 
that of hving or undecomposed microscopical 
| organisms, either animal or vegetable, which 
| afford an odour of growth as opposed to one 
of decay It was found that miscellaneous 
tastes and odours—and these range from fishy 
and oily to aromatic—might be preserved for 
a time by putting the concentrated organisms 
into pure glycerine The peculiar features 
are put down to organisms which secrete 
coe nde of the nature of essential oils A 
. ry Important investigation has been initiated 
by Mr Chamberlain in the appointment of a 
committee to thoroughly inquire into the 
pathology, transmission, and preventive reme- 
dies of tropical diseases, and especially of 
» SO prevalent in Africa. Two skilled 
observers are now 1n Africa (one from the 
new biological and pathological laborator 
attached to University College, Liverpool, 
endowed by Mr Thompson Yates, and recently 
opened), while an obsefver has proceeded to 
India unde: the authority of the Colomal 
Office Space forbids more than a reference 
to the remarkable researches 1n botany by 
Mr. Walter Gardiner on the Instology of the 
cell-wall in plants, demonstrating the contanuity 
of protoplasm, a discovery which, it has been 
said on high botanical authority, essentially 
modifies the whole conception of vegetable 
organisation. Professor Plateau 1s heterodox, 
and has traversed (‘‘Comment les Fleurs 
attirent les Insectes”) many of Sir John 
Lubbock’s and other observers’ most cherished 
views, that while honey 1s the real attrac- 
tion of flowers for insects, colour and scent 
fuide them. He attributes the special attrac- 
tion to scent; but Sir John Lubbock 1s not 
inclined toe materially alter his conclusions 
(Jou: nal Linnean saga 

Birkbeck Institution, The, was founded by 
the late Dr. Birkbeck 1n 1823, as a mechanics’ 
literary and scientific institute. Thg, founda- 
tion stone of the present building, Bream’s 
Buildings, EC., was laid by the Duke of 
Albany in 83, and the building was subse- 
quently opened formally bythe Prina: of Wales. 
The Institution was incorporated dumng ’ox as 

art of the City Polytechnic, under a scheme 
ormulated by the Charity Commissioners, and 
in this way its building debt was removed and 
a substantial endowment secured. 
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Birmingham, King Edward’s School, com 


prises three grammar schools for boys, tour 
Sree schools for girls, a high school tor 

ys and a high school for girls Founded 1552, 
reorganised 1878, income, £30,000 Numerous 
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Saluum fac Regem Some alumni the Jate 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr Benson), the late 
Bishop of Durham (Dr Lightfoot), the Bishop 
of Durham (Dr Westcott), Sir Alexander 
Mackcnzie, the late Sir E Burne Jones, etc 


acholarships and exhibitions both for boys and 
Ihe pupils number over 2600 Head 


irls Birmingham Water Supply See [nc1 
aster, Rev A Vardy,M A Motto, Domne, 


NEERING 


BISHOPS AND DEANS 


‘Lhe following 1s a list of the territorial prelates of the Church of England, with the date oftheir 
appointment to the see and with the annual incéme_ The table, it will be seen, includes the 
Suffragans appointed for each see and the names of the Deans ior biographies of the 
Bishops see ugder the alphabetical heading of each 11 PEERS, House OF, where also it 1s shown 
which Bishops‘actually sit in the House of Lords — 





























Bee, Bishop p onan Income | Bishop Suffragan and Title | Dean 
4 
Canterbury |Temple (Abp | 1896 | 15,000 Dr W Walsh Bp of Dover KF W Farrar DD 
| (Dr Crosthwaite, Bp of Be A_ P_ Purey Cust 
York Maclagan(Abp)| 1891 | 10,000 verley DD 
\epr Blunt, Bp Suff of Hull 
Dr Earle Bp of Marlboro 
Dr Winnington Ingram 
Bp of Stepney 
London Creighton 1896 | 10,000, Dr Turner, Bp of Islington R Gregory, D D 
| Dr T E Wiuikinson Asst 
Bp for British sabyects in 
N andC Europe 
Durham Westcott 1890 8000 Lr Sandford, Assistant Bp G W Kitchin, DD 
Winchester |Doavidson 1895 6,500 Dr Sumner Bp of Guildford W Stephens B D 
Bangor Lloyd 1890 | 4,20%Hon A T Lyttelton, Bp of L Lewis,M A 
S uthampton 
Bath & Well*|Kennion 1894 | 5000 Dr Bromby Assistant Bishop T W Jex Blake,D D 
Ni Bristol Browne 1897 3,coo Dr S Marsden Asst Bishop | rancis eT Sake DD 
Carlisle Bardsley 1892 | 4,500 Dr Ware, Bp of Barrow in ea . enderson, 
Furness 
£ Chester ayne 1889 4 200 | 1 L Darby DD 
LT Chichester tlberforce 1895 | 4,200 R W Randall DD 
E] Compton 1886 | § 500 C W Stubbs, DD 
Exeter Bicker steth 1885 4 200|Dr Trefusis Bp of Crediton |B M Cowie, D D 
Gloucester [Ellicott e 1863 5000 Dr S Marsden Asst Bishop\H D Maurice 
Q Spence, D D 
4 Hereford Percival 189, 4 200 Hon J W Leigh DD 
~ Lichfield Legge 18y1 4 200 |Dir L Stamer, Bp of Shrews H M Luckock, D D 
bur 
Lincoln King 1885 4 500 EL C Wickham, D D 
Liverpool [Ryle 1800 | 3,500/Dr Royston, Asst Bishop [None 
Llandaff Lewis 1883 4 200 W H Davey, M A 
Manchester | Voorhouse 1886 4200|/Dr C Roberts Asst Bishop C C Maclure, D D 
Newcastle | Jacob 1882 3)500 None 
Norwich >sheepshanks _ 1893 4 500|Dr I loyd, Bp of Thetford W Lef oy, DD 
}° Oxford stubbs 1889 | 5,000|Dr Randall, Bp ot Reading (|F Paget, D D 
(Dr Mitchinson Asst Bishop};W C Ingram, D D 
Peterboro /|Carr Glyn 1896 4)500 ae Thicknesse, Bp of Le) 
cester 
Ripon Carpenter 1884 4,200 |Dr Pulleine, Bp of Richmond Hon W H Fre 
mantle, D D 
Rochester /|Talbot 1895 3 100 |Dr Yeatman, Bp of Southwark)5 R Hole, D D 
St Albans /|Festing 1890  4,500|Dr A F Johnson, Bp of Col |None 
chester 
St Asaph [Edwards 1889 4,200 W H Williams,M A 
St David Sy Owen 1897 | 4,500|Dr J Lloyd, Bp of Swansea |D Howell, B D 
Salisbur Wordsworth | 1885 | 5,000 G D Boyle, DD 
Sodor & Man|Straton 1892 2,000 None 
Southwell (Ridding 1884 3,000 |Dr Were, Bishop of Derby None 
Truro ott 1891 3,000 Ihe*Bishop 
Wakefield Lden 1897 3,000 None 
Worcester |Perowne 1891 5,000 |Dr L A Knox, Bp ofCoventry{R W Forrest, DD ® 
Westminster Or Bradley 
Windsor Dr 
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Bisley Meeting, 98. See NaTionaL RIFLE | 


ASSOCIATION 


Bismarck Archipelago. A group situated 
N. of the eastern part of New Guinea, including 
islands formerly called New Britain, New Ire- 
land, and New Hanover. Thev have been a 
German possession since 84 Area 20,000 sq 
m ; pop. 183,000 Chief exports copra and 
cocoa nut fibre See COLONIES, ETC, OF 
EUROPEAN POWERS 


Bismarck, Prince See Ositvuary 
Black, William, novelist, b at Glasgow 


1841. Commenced hiscareer as a journalist, and 
was successively connected with the London 
Morning Star (acting as special correspondent 
during the war between Prussia and Austria 
in ’66), and the Daily News (of winch he was 
assistant editor) His first book was ‘Love 
or Marriage, ’ published 1n ’67, but his reputa 
tion was made by ‘‘A Daughter of Heth (’71), 
after which came ‘‘A Princess of Thule,' 
‘‘Madcap Violet, ‘‘Adventures of a House 
Boat’ (’88),‘ Yolande,’ ‘* White Heather,’ ‘In 
Far Lochaber,’ ‘‘ The Penance of John Logan’ 
(89), and ‘*The New Prince Fortunatus ’ His 
recent novels are ‘‘Stand Fast, Craig Royston,’ 
‘(Donald Ross of Heimra,” ‘The Magic Ink, 
and Other lales, ‘'Wolfenberg” (’92), ‘‘ The 
Handsome Humes” (93), “ Highland Cousins 
(94), “‘Briseis” (46), and ‘Wild Eelin§ (’98) 
Address Paston House, Brighton, and Reform 
Club, London 


“Black and White.” Anillustrated weekly 
record and review, which made its first appear 
ance on Feb 6th, ’91, and has hitherto had 
a most successful career. Editor, Mr James 
N Dunn Commercial manager, Mr W. D 
Ross. Office, 33, Bouverie Street, E C. 


Blackmore, Richard Doddridge, the novel 
ist, was b 1n 1825 d at Blundell s School, 
Tiverton, and Exeter Coll , Oxford Intending 
to follow the legal profession, he was called to 
the bar at the Middle Temple (’52), and com 
menced his career aS a conveyancer After 
publishing ‘Clara Vaughan” in ’64, and 
“‘Cradock Nowell” two years later, he at once 
leapt into fame, 1n ’69, by ‘‘Lorna Doone a 
Romance of Exmoor,” a book whose popularity 
is still very great Other books from his pen 
include ‘‘ Alice Lorraine ”(’75), ‘‘ Mary Anerley’ 
(’80), “Kit and Kitty,” ‘‘Springhaven,” ‘‘Perly 
cross” (04), ‘Tales from the Telling House 
(96), and ‘‘Dariel” (97), all sustaining his 
reputation for poetic description and careful 
delineation of character. Mr Blackmore has 
translated the Georgics of Virgil, and has also 
written verses including “The Fate of 
Franklin,” and ‘ Fringilla,” a volume of verse, 
which appeared in’95. Address Teddington, 


Middlesex 

Black Rod, Gentleman Usher of the 
An officer of the House of Lorfés appointed 
by the Crown, who assists at the introduction 
of peers, has charge of the airangements for 
the maintenance of order below the bar, near 
the Throne, andan the strangers’ gallery, and 
who summons the Commons whenever their 
attendance 1s reduured in the House of Peers 
Gen. Sir Michael Biddulph, GC B., was ap 
eee to this office in ’95 in succession to the 
ate Admiral Sir J. R. Drummond, G.C.B. 


Blackwall Tunnel. See ENGINEERING. 
Biake, Hon. E.,M.P. See under Commons. 
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Blind. See Rovat NorMAL COLLEGE FOR 


| THE BLIND. 


Bloemfontein Cap. Orange Free State (q v.). 
Blue Books. See PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS 


ioe of Agriculture. See AGRICULTURE 


Board of Trade. See TRADE, BoaARD oF. 


Bohemia ‘The population of this province 
consists of about 4,000,000 Czechs and 2,000,000 
Germans’ It possesses a Provincial Diet of 
242 members, which 1s competent to legislate 
in all matters not specially reserved to the 
Reichsrath Recently there hgs been much 
unsettlement politically in Bohemia, owing to 
the demands of the Young Czech party for the 
elcvation of the province to the same status ay 
thatof Hungary The decree which authorised 
the official use of the Czech language, 1n’g7, led 
to bitter opposition to the Austrian Govern 
menton the paitofthe Germans, See AUSTRIA 
HUNGARY 


Bokhara_ A feudatory Central Asian State 
attached to the Russian province of Turkestan 
Conquered in ’68, 1t has been rapidly losing all 
independence since, and the completion of the 
Transcaspian railway to Samarcand practicall 


_ incorporated it with the Czar s dominions t 
|1s the most populous hhanate of Turkestan, 


possessing 2,500,000 inhabitants, while Bokhara 
(75,000) 15 the principal tiade centre of the 
region Area,g2,ocosq m_ The railway station 
of Rokharais situated ten miles from the city, 
and here the Russians have built a ‘‘New 
Bokhara,”’ allowing the older city,@for political 
reasons, to fall into decay The Ameer, Sayid 
Abdul Ahad, 1s allowed to maintain an army of 
20,000 troops for administrative purposes, and 
these are being dnlled by Russian instructors 

The products of the country are fruit, tobacco, 
cotton, corn, silk, and hemp, and the trade 1s 
almost entirely in the hands of the Russians. 


Bolivia Bounded m@ the north by Peru and 
Brazil, on the east by Brazil] and Paraguay, 
on the south by the Argentine Republic and 
Chil; on the west by Chili and the Pacific 
Ocean Bolivia has no Sea coast, having ceded 
he: own to Chili by treaty, but the latte: 
country 1s under obligation to procure her an 
outlet to the sea Capital, Sucie, pop. 20,000. 
La Paz, pop 40,000, Cochabamba, pop. 25,000, 
and Oruro, pop 15,000, are also important towns 
It 1s ruled over by a President, elected for four 
years, with a Congress of two Chambers, 
elected by universal suffrage, as 1s also the 
President. Area, 567,360 sq. m.; pop. about 
2,000,000. Revenue, 97 £609,273; expenditure, 
£593,740. Average value of 1m » 41,000,000 , 
exports, £2,590,000 Total debt, ’95, £830,698 
The Roman Catholic 1s the State religion, but 
liberty prévails. Education 1s free and obhi- 

atory, though the law 1s not strictly enforced 

he standing army is fixed at 1500 men _  Itis 
a very rich country, abounding 19 minerals, 
especially copper and silver, the p@duction of 
silver 1s about £2,000,000 per annum It pro- 
duces potatoes, bailey, grapes, coffee, cacao, 
etc.; and exports wool, rubber, coffee, and 
minerals. But industry 1s wating in the 
country, which offers a wide field to European 
labourers. For Ministry see DipLomartic. 


Bombay. See Inp1a; and for Ministry see 
DIPLoMATIC, e 
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Booth, Rev William. better known as panyin 89 The administration of the terri 
General Booth, the founder of the Salvation tory 1s in the hands of a Governor, who 1s 
Army, was b at Nottingham, 1829 Entered assisted by a Council, and by Residents 
the Methodist New Connexion Ministry 50 appointed to preside over provinces and dis 
He resigned, however, in 61, preferring to tricts, the machinery being similar to that in 
work as an evangelist amongst those who never | Crown colonies The British North Borneo 
attended a place of worship at all In 65 he ' Company sells or leases its lands to planters, 
established in the East End of London the and derives its revenues from the proceeds of 
-Obristian Mission, out of which grew theworld sales and taxes About 1,000,000 acres have 
wide organisation known as the Salvation been alienated, and there are about fifteen 
Army, which has invaded almost every town estates planting tobacco For latest statistics 
of England and Wales, and sent missionary see British Empire (table) Betweei™this 
contingents into valious foreign countries in #nd the Dutch territories on the east 1s the 
cluding France Switzerland, Holland, belgium, native state of Sulu) The whole sland 1s rich 
Scandinavia, Finland, Italy, India Japan, Aus in valuable timber, woods, fruits, spices, drugs 
tralasia, US &, Canada,S Americi W Indies and gums, and hasa varied fauna Munerals 
Java, and Japan His eldest son 1s the Chicf, coal iron, gold diamonds, antimony, quick 
of the Staft, and his eldest daughter has gieatly | silver, etc Soil exceedingly fertile, and well 
aided the progress of the movement in Suit adapted foi the cultivation of all tropical 
zerland, I'rance, Belgium and Holland Other products Principal exports sago, beeswax, 
membeis of his farmly have also co operated edible birds nests, camphor, hides, rattans, 
with him in his missionary enteiprise, one tortoiseshell cinnabar, tripang, antimony, coal, 
son having charge of the work in Australia, a | gold, diamonds, pepper, indigo, arrow root, 
daughter in Canada,and the youngest daughter caoutchouc, gutta percha, spices, drugs and 
having been appointed to France He has dyes etc The people belong to various races 
latterly been much occupied in the attempt to —Malays, Dyaks, Kyans, Negritos, Bugis, and 
maintain and develop the scheme of social Chinese Tattooed races, Kanowits, Pakatans 
ameverton eee an acy. go on os Bites and others, inhabit the interior 
of his famous book ‘‘In Darkest Lrgland an B 
osnia and Herzegovina See AUSTRIA 
lee tae Address 101, Queen Victonla pH oNGaRy There are xe as noun: 
é Situate south of the anube, wit ervia 
Borneo A large island of the Malay archi on the east and Dalmatia on the west They 
pelago, divided into various states Estimated were placed ander muctuanwule be wine: or 
total area 300,000 sq m, estimated pop th Th. f Berl . ne y eh 
land’ claifie ae x: Hoseesaion e Treaty of Berlin 78, and@ have since then 
1,846,000 Holla P bf been immensely improved ineveryway Their 
203,714 Sq _m of territory on the south, east, | inited area (including the Sandyak of Nov. 
and west o® the island, with a population oft | & J 


bazar) 1S 23571 sq m, and the population 
about a million In reality this 1mmense ’ 
tract 1s parcelled out ita: various native | 12504091, of whom two fifths are Mohammedan, 


states ose on the coast are more or less aos tg Russo Greek, and one fifth Roman 
under Dutch influence Ofthe interior little ‘@'7° 
is even known The principal Dutch settle Bosphorus A channel, nineteen miles 
ments are at Sambas, Pontiana, Banjarmassin, long, and fiom half a mile to a mile and 2 
and Koti On the north west coast 1s the quarter wide, connecting the Sea of Marmora 
State of Sarawak (area 50,000 sq _ m, pop’ with the Black Sea, and separating Europe 
300,000), which in ae vee constituted - ela from Asia 

endent state under the protcction of Great 

ritain, allits foreign relations being conducted Pag het hae art tt Renney eu vennoN: 


eae Arca Ogee inte macene of which parish his father was minister, an 


? ducated at Glasgow University, where he 
6, £105,000, expenditure £117,500, umports, © 
taaneen ecports: £741,220 The government Soc pingy ee pa he hae te oe 
was intrusted to Sir James Brooke in 41, who herot the Innes Temple. but entered 1b 
ruled as Rajah till’ 68, when he was suc ™E™ ee h ‘Cha; Pst land c 
ceeded by his nephew, His Highness the Mn/Stry of tne urch of Scotland, and was 
Rajah Charles Johnson Brooke, GC MG ordained at Newton on Ayrin’s5r Afterwards 
Under the just and equitable rule of the he was minister of Kirkpatrick Irongray, St 
Brookes Sarawak has been reclaimed from Bermards, ae ia Wg St ee balengie 
barbarism North east of Sarawak 1s the inde Be Still is In 64 he received the degree o 


D D from Edinburgh, andin 89 of LL D from 
endent State of Brunei, or Borneo Proper ? 
: territory of less extent Area about ,000 St Andrews In go was moderator of General 


Assembly Under the signature of A K H B 
=i ag Capital, Brune: It Ae cat nice ane he mrore essays for Frasers Magazine, and 
who, however, 1s ie vee ra h ae hie 1C these, whengreprinted as ‘‘ Recreations of a 
authority, certain officers of his cou aaa | Country Parson, had a wide circulation in 
powers similar to a constitutional ministry England and America He has published up 
rotectoraje was proclaimed over Brunet by | waids of forty books, of which the best known 
ngland 88, the internal admunistration are ‘Graver Fhoughts of a Country Parson’ 
being left to the Sultan, but all foreign rela | « Sunday Afternoons in a oun City 
tions conducted by Her Majesty s Government “A Scotch Communion Sabbath.’ iT accatds 
Beyond it hes British North Borneo, area 32,000 the Sunaet’” “The Best Lact.” * Twenty fire 
Sq m, pop® 200,000 which 1s not an official yoirs of St Andrews : 
dependency, but 1s the property of the British | 
North Borneo Company, to whom a royal Boys’ Brigade, The A movement set on 
charter was granted in 8: In 88 a formal foot fifteen years ago id Mr W A Smith 
rotectorate was proclaimed over British North of Glasgow. Tho aim of the promo?ers is “the 
Borneo Labuan was madesubject totheCom advancement of Christ’s Kingdom among boys 
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and the promotion of habits of obedience, BRAZIL. 

reverence, discipline, seli respect, and all that 

tends towards a true Christian manliness.” A republic on the west coast of Central South 
Companies are formed in connection with America, comprising the vast valley of the 
churches, missions, and Sunday schools 1n all Amazon and its affluents, as well as the water- 
parts of the United Kingdom, and the boys shed of other great rivers. Until ‘go 1t was an 
are trained largely by means of military driJi empire under Emperor PedrolIl., of the house 
and discipline. They wear, with their ordinary of Braganza A revolution then, however, 
clothes, a simple uniform of cap, belt, and broke out, a National Congress was assembled | 
haversack. The total number of boys enrolled by the Provisional Government, and a new 
in the United Kingdom 1s 35,020, and their Oonstitution was drafted, and an adopted 
agesyary tromiz2to17 The officers number in Feb ’g9t The chief feature of this was, 
2,850 e movement has spread to Americg the establishment of the old provinces 
and the colonies. In the United States of | twenty-one separate states, self-governed ex- 
America there are 550 companies with 25,000 cept for federal purposes, but with all fiscal 
boys, and in Canada there are 120 companies matters, the maintenance of orde@ , the defence 
with 4500 boys The Duke of York 1s Patron, of the country, the currency, reserved to the 
the Ar hhbishop of Canterbury 1s Vice Patron, | Federal Government This consists of a 
and the [Earl of Aberdeen 1s Honorary Pres: legislative authority, the Nationa) Congress, 
dent Brmgade Secretary, Mr. W A Smith composed of a Senate of 63 members, and a 
Headquarters for the United Kingdom, 162, Ohamber of Deputies of 212 members. Con- 
Buchanan Street, Glasgow. « gress meets annually on May 3rd for a four 


Bra Eliza daughter of Mr, ; Months session. Deputies and senators are 
H. Braddon eatcior mane ch: Taedon in aie | paid. Ihe former must have been citizens for 
Is a prolific writer, for besides many contribu- four and the latter for six years, Deputies are 
tions to general I.terature, she 1s the author of elected duectly, with provision for minority 
between fifty and sixty novels, the best known representation, for three years, one meinber 
of which are “ Aurora Floyd,” ‘‘ Lady Audley’s being chosen for every 70,000 of the population. 
Secret,” “ Eleanor’s Victory,” and “ Henry [he senators are directly elected, three for 
Dunbar,” whilst her more recent works are | ¢ach state, for nine years (one third retiring 
Vixen,” “Ishmael,” “ Mohawks,” “Gerard,” | Very three years) he executive authority 


‘(The Venetians,” “All Along the River,” | 1S 1n the hands ofthe President, elected for four 


“Thou art the Man,” “Sons of Fire” (’g5), | years only by the people directly. The con- 


: rl gtk the pk detededlins ae, Oe : 
Belgravia magazine, to which oner of her | 18 free but not compulsory. The chgef pi oducts 
stories were contributed. A drama by her, re coffee, rubber, sugar and cotton , 

a ni $q m3 pop 17,500,000. Capital, 


“ Griselda,” was produced at the Princess s 
Theatre, 73 Her husband, Mr John Maxwell, | #10 Janeiro, PpOp. 500,000. It 1s, however, an 
died early in ’95 Address Annesley Bank, article of the Constitution that the capital of 
Lyndhurst, New Forest, and Lichheld House, the Republic shall at some future time be built 
Richmond. on the a plateau o esd ; ang a lofty 
, t orgaz has been sug- 
Braddon, Sir E. N. C., K C MG, the son of aii yt ihe purpose The revenue, ’96 waa 
Mr. Henry Braddon, of Cornwall, was b. June £13,182,850; ex nditaré £13,697 850, imports 
11th, 1829, and ed privately and at University # 3» £ pas tant eenavks 06 7 ves 360 sia 
College, London He spent some years in total debt . 7 yey ae e ‘OREIGN 
India, and was given various appointments in Miao Ee 39200 
Armies and Navies, and for Ministry see 
the Civil Service there The experience thus DipLomATIC : 
gained served him in good stead later, and History,'98 It wasannounced (Nov 27th 
enabled him to write “Life in India,’ "79, | )that the Government had arranged an inter- 
. Thirty Years of Shikar,” etc. In ‘78 he went rational loan of 60,000,000 milreis at 6 pei cent 
to live in Tasmania, and, being elected to the issued at Martial law was eroclainied as 
House of Assembly, he was made a Minister in Dec. té allow the Government to suppress a 
87., He served as Agent General “88-93, and conspiracy which had been discevered The 
ne Fa became Piemer, a post which he has operation of this decree was extended till 
held ever since. He came to England forthe {; c 
’ Feb 23rd Dr De Campos Selies and Senhor 
rest J De ice celebrations, and was made a Privy Rosa Silva were elected President and Vice- 
pesmi President (March 2nd) In opening Congress 
Bramwell, Sir Frederick, DC.L., LL.D, the President stated that the receipts for ‘97 
F.K.S., was b. 1818, and served his time as a amounted to 312,000 contos of reis, and the ex- 
mechanical aupaet with John Hague Hes penditure te 315,444 contos. The revenue for 
a brother of the late Lord Bramwell, and son ‘8 was estimated at 338,120 contos (May 3rd). 
of the late George Bramwell, banker. He was The foreign payments had been punctually 
elected Associnte of the Institution of Civil made, but only at the cost of very Breet sacrifice, 
Engineers in ‘56, member in ’62, a member of owing to the fall in exchange. the § 11 in the 
the Counoil of thet, body in ’67, and its President price of coffee, and political disturbances. It 
n'84 Hehas also been President of the Insti. was announced (June 11th) that the Govern- 
tution uf Mechanacal Engineers (in ’74). Hon. ment had effected an arrangement with seven 
to the Royal Institution since '85. native and five foreign banks to guarantee the 
Gharrman of the Executive Council of the conversion of the 4 per cent. gold loan of 'co 
Inventions Exhibition 84. Sir Frederick was into 5 per cent. currency bonds, holders ac- 
hted in 81, was created a Baronet in ’89, cepting the Government terms to receive a 
and was ing83 elected President of the British 25 per cent. bonus; those not accepting to 
Association for the Advancement of Science. raceive the nominal valus of their holding 
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in currency. The outstanding amount wa: 
124,655,000 milreis currency, the interest on 
which was nearly 6,000," 00 milreis gold. 


Bridge, Sir Frederick, Mus. Doc., organis: 
of Westminster Abbey, was b. at Oldbury 1844 
Educated at the Cathedral School, Rochester, 
he subsequently became a pupil of the late 
Sir John Goss. In ’69 he was appointed 
organist of the Manchester Cathedral, and in 
’71 Professor of Harmony at Owens College 
He has been connected with Westminster 
Abbey since ’75, and was appointed in ’go 
Professor of Music at Gresham College, and in 
96 Conductor of the Royal Choral Society. His 
compositions, mainly pioduced at the great 
rovincial festiVals, include the ‘‘ Hymn to the 
creator,” “‘Rock of Ages,” ‘ Callirhoe,” ‘ The 
Repentance of Nineveh,” and “The Cradle of 
Chnst ” He was entrusted with the duty o 
setting to music Tennyson’s poem ‘Crossing 
the Bar,” which was sung at the funeral] in 
Westminster Abbey (Oct. ‘92) His most suc 
cessful work 1s a setting of Rudyard Kipling’s 
“Flag of England’ for chorus and ercnestpe 
rformed at the Albert Hail in the Diamond 
Jubilee year with remarkable success In 
addition tothe above compositions, Prof Bridge 
has written many anthems and Services, carols, 
etc, and 1s the author of four of Novello’s 
Primers on the subject of Counterpoint, Organ 
Accompaniment, and ‘‘ Musical Gestures ’ 
The Jatter 1s a novel system of teaching the 
rudiments of music by physical exercises He 
was knighted 1n’97. Address The Cloisters, 
Westminster Abbey. . 


Brisbane. gCapital of Queensland (qv), on 
river Brisbane, about 25 miles from its mouth, 
in Moreton Bay; pop. with suburbs, 101,554 


Brisson, Henri, 1s the son of a barrister, and 
was b. at Bourges July 3rst, 1835 Having 
joined the Paris Bar, he took up journalism 
and founded the Avents National After the 
fall of the empire he was appointed a deputy 
mayor of Paris ’70, and 1n,’71 became a deputy 
He was elected Vice President of the Chamber 
in 79, and President 1n'81, succeeding Gambetta 
in that position In 85 he became Premier, but 
had to rest after holding office for a few 
months M Brisson, however, retained a 
prominent position as a Radical leader, and was 
rita to preside over the Panama Inquiry 

ommittee. In ’96 he wasagain elected Presi- 
dent of the Chamber, and held that office till 
after the ’98 elections, when he was defeated 
by a small majority 1n favour of M Deschanel 
M. Meline’s ministry then resigned, and after 
several others had failed, M Brisson formed a 
Radical administration in June ’98, which only 
lasted till October in the same year. 


British and Foreign Anti-SlaveryS8ociety. 
Founded 1839, its first President being Thomas 
Clarkson. The objects of the Society, which 
carnes on the work of previous anti-slavery 
societies, the need for which had ended in the 
emancipatio® of slaves in British colonies, are 
‘The univel'sal extinction of ahd tea be the 
slave trade; and the protection of the nghts 
and interests of the enfranchised population 
in the Bnitishepossessions, and of all persons 
captured as Slaves.” Patron, the Prince of 

ales; Journal, The Anti:-Slavery oh: stall 
Hon. Beo., Chas. H. Allen Secretary, Travers 
Buxton. Office, ss, New Broad Street, E.C. 


British Associatiop. Founded at York in 
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1831, at the suggestion of Sir D Brewster, for 
the purpose of stimulating scientific inquiry 
and for promoting the intercourse of scientific 
men. he Association meets annually for a 
session of one week, 1n some large provincial 
town, but never in London. An annual volume 
1S issued containing not only the addresses 
and abstracts of papers communicated to 
the several sections, but also reports on the 
State of science, prepared by committees 
specially appointed, and often assisted by 
grants of money for conducting researcr€s 
Tke Association 1s now divided into ten 
Sections, distinguished by letters as follow 
a ao and. Ehymes ; Pe si : 

’ ogy; V, 4oology; *, Weography; T, 
Eeonomie hasace and Statistics ; G, Mechanics ; 
H, Anthropology , I, Physiology (established 
In 93}. and K, Botany (established in ’94). 
The stction of Physiology will only meet in 
those towns where there are Laboratories 
sifitable for demonstrations Each section 
1s governed by a president, vice-presidents, 
Secretaries, and committee (For list of the 
successive presidents of the whole Associa- 
tion see last ‘ Report” The last meeting 
was held at Bristol in Sept. 798, under the 
presidency of Sir William Crookes, and the 
attendance was about 2500 Nearly one-half of 
the President s address was taken up by calcu- 
lations intended to prove that the amount of 
fixed nitroger was insufficient to meet the 
rapidly ‘ncreasing demands made upon it by 
the production of wheat The,President said 
that a world wide wheat famine would occur 
in the next century unless chemists discovered 
some easy and cheap method of fixing the 
nitrogen of the atmosphere. The rest of the 
very Interesting and valuable address treated 
of low temperature researches, new gases— 
to which the President added one, to be called 
“‘Monium ’—wireless telegraphy, the Rontgen 
rays, radiant-matter spectroscopy, and psychic 
research The president of Sec.A (Prof.Ayrton) 
describea some novel and valuable researches 
in the physics of smell The president of 
Sec B (Prof Japp) gave an addiess on “‘ Stereo- 
chemistry and Vitalism,” contending that the 
phenomena of life are not wholly explicable in 
terms of chemistry and physics, but point to 
the existence of a directive force which enters 
upon the scene with hfe itself. In Sec. C. the 
president (Mr W H_ Hudleston) gave an 
address on the ‘‘ Geology of the South west of 
England” In Sec D the president (Prof. 
Weldon) insisted upon the statistical treatment 
of problems in connection with variation, tn- 
heritance, and selective destruction among ani- 
mals ‘‘ Argentine Geography and the Ancient 
Pampean Sea”’ was the subject of Col. Church’s 
presidential addressin Sec E In Sec F. the 
president (Dr Bonar) discussed ‘‘Old Lights 
and New in Economic Study.” Sir J. W. 
Barry’s presidtntial address in Sec. G. dealt 
with the growth of British shipping, the de- 
mand for dock accommodation, and the neces- 
sity for experimental research as the basis of 
ngineering science. In Sec FP, the president 
Mr E. W Brabrook) insisted upon the unity 
»f the anthropological sciences, and asked for 
an eSnoer apical survey of the British Empire. 
In Sec. the president (Prof. F. O. Bower) 
discussed the question of ‘‘ Homology in the 
Alternation of Generations.” The most sensa- 
onal incidents during the session Were the 
‘eading by M. de Rougemont of two papers 
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descriptive of his alleged enforced eaile of 
twenty eight years among the cannibal blacks 
of the Cambridge Gulf 1egion of unexplored 
Australia The papers were )istened to with 
evident incredulity on the part of some of the 
auditors, and, as it afterwards appeared, the 
incredulity was justificd Mrs Bishop gave an 
interesting and valuable paper on the Upper 
Yang tse basin and Miss Mary Kingsley one on 
the peoples of West Africa Prof Petriedrewa 
large audience to listen to his lantern addiess 
orf Egypt ander the First Thiee Dynasties, 
in the light of Kecent Discoveries The se 
m ins in the recent excavations cairied bach 

knowledge to 5000 BC, the close of the 
Neolithic period nd the introduction of metals 
and showed that Egypt was an originator in 
the arts and nota borrower All the Se tions 
were crewded with papers of hign interest, 
many of them making a ieal advance The 
Association 1s to meet in Dove: in 99, 
Bradford in 1900 and in Glasgow in 1961 
Secre G Gniffith,M A Offices, Burlington 
House, 


British Astronomical Association, founded 
Oct go for ‘‘the encouragement of a populai 
Interest In astronomy, the association and 


requirements of those who found the subsciip 
tion of the Royal Astronomical Association 
too high, or its pape1s too advanced or who 
were, as 1n thé case of ladies, practically ex 
cluded from becoming Fellows’ It already 
numbers upwards of 1100 members, and about 12 
‘““Observing Sections are in active operation 
for the combined study of the sun the moon 
the various planets, and for other asti onomical 
reseatch The meetings are held on the last 
Wednesday of the month, from October to 
‘beens inclusive, at Sion College, Victoria Lm 

ankment, EC The subscription 1s 10s 6d per 
annum, entrance fee ss Ihe first President 
was Captain W Noble k RAS, a well known 
amateur astronomer of many years standing, 
he was succeeded by Di A i W Downing, 
DSc,MA,FRS, FRAS, Superintendent 
of the Nautical Almanac The present Presi 
dentis Mr W H Mau,F RAS _ The sentor 
Secretary 1s Mr JamesG Petrie, FRAS A 
flourishing branch was started 1n Manchester 
in March o2, under the presidency of the 
Rev W Sidgreaves, F RAS, Director of 
Stonyhurst Observatory The Association has 
since established prosperous branches in 
Glacgow for the West of Scotland, Edinburgh 
for the East of Scotland, and in Sydney, 
NSW, and Melbourne, Victoria, for the 
Australasian Colonies Inquiries and applica 
tions for membership should be made to the 
Assistant Secre »Mi T F Maunder,I SAA 
Office, 26, Martin’s Lane, Canna Street, EC 
A journal 1s published every month during the 
session besides occasional memoirs, under the 
editorshipof Mr & Walter Maunder,F RAS, 
of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich 


British Central Africa See RHODESIA 


British Central Africa Protectorate, The. 
A portion of British Central Africa lying round 
the shores of Lake Nyasa, and extending to 
the banks of the Zambes:, It includes all 
Bntish Myasaland, as well as the Shire High 
lands and the greater part of the basin of the 
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river Shire The expenses of administering 
the Protectorate are partly met out of revenue 
Jocally raised, and further by an annual grant 
from the Imperial Government The admuini 
stration 1s in the hands of a Commissioner | 
acting under the Foreign Office The port of 
British Central Africa is Chinde, at the mouth 
of the Zambesi1, where a small concession has 
been granted by the Portuguese Government. 
Ihe area of the Protectorate 1s about 38,000 
sq m , the European inhabitants number about 
300, and the native inhabitants are about 850,003 
A number of forts recently erected guard the 
frontier in all directions, especially on the north 
and south east, from the ingressions of the 
slave trading Arabs ind YaoS The armed 
forces of the Protectorate consist of 200 Sikhs 
and S20 negroes Most of the officers of this 
force are Indian officers lent, together with the 
Sikhs, by the Indian Government The princi 
pal occupation of the European settlers 1s 
planting, and many thriving plantations of 
coffee sugar, cinchona, and tobacco have been 
established The chef towns are Blantyre 
Pop 6500), Zomba (headquaiteis of the Ad 
ministration), Fort Johnston (the principal port 
on Lake Nyasa and naval depot), Karonga 
(north end of Lake Nyasa), the starting point 
Ll . " Kotakota (west coast of 
itectorate 1s divided into 
| 12 s710t teed, au eCoG are menace by a number 
| of Collectors and Assistant Collectois, Judicial 
Officers, etc There 1s at least one Judicial 
Officer and 1n some cases two or three, 1n each 
Digttict Almost the entire trade of British 
Central Africa 1s with the United Kingdom 
There 1s telegraphic connection tMough Umtali 
with the South Af ican system See Dirro 
MATIC RHODESIA, etc —History, 88 The re 
poit for the year 978 of Lieut Co) Manning, 
Acting Commissioner for the Protectorate 
(Aug 6th), after referring tothe progress of the 
African lians-Continental telegraph stated 
that the survey ofa line of railway from Chiromo 
to the navigable waters of the Upper Shire 
river had been completed 


British Columbia A province of the 
Dominion of Canada which lies between the 
Rocky Mountains and the North Pacific Ocean, 
and from the United States boundary to 60° N 
lat Pop 130,000 Minerals consist chiefly of 
coal, silver, and gold Vancouver Island con 
tains large deposits of good steam coal, over 
1,000,000 tons per annum being raised, and 
there are other large deposits in the inland 
parts of the colony Gold has been found in 
the Kootenay, Cariboo, and Cassiar districts 
near the Columbia river in great abundance, 
and a rush thither set in 1n ‘95 and 96 The 
town of Rossland became the centre of the 
district The gold output in 97 was (527,268, 
silver, {54557, copper, 453,252, and lead 

| £278,102 Ihere were also 882,854 tons of coal 

| raised An important industry 1s carried on 
in tinned salmon There are also valuable 
timberand fruit growing industrie@established 
Capital, Victoria, on Vancouver Island, pop 
21,000 Wancouver City on the mainland 1s the 
terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway (q v ) 
The government of the colony 18 administered 
by a Lieut Governor and aresponsible minis 
try There 1s a Legislative Assembly consist 
ing of 33 members Three members are sent 
to the fominion Senate, and six to the House 
of Commons. Manhoog suffrage prevails in 
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rovincial elections —History,’98 The Lieut 

overnor dismissed the Turner Administration 
(Aug oth) alleging as his reason the friction 
between Mr Turner and himself, and instructed 
Mr Robert Beaven to form a ministry This 
proved a task beyond his power, however, and 
so 1t was entrusted to the leader of the Oppo 
sition, Mr Semlin(z3th) See BRITISH EMPIRE 
(table), and DIPLoMATIC 


* British East Africa 


PROTECTORATE 


British Empire League, The was estab 
lished in 94, with the object of maintaining 
and stiengthening the connection between the 
United Kingd and the outlying portions of 
the Empire, by the discussion and promotion 
of saree of common interest more par 
ticularly those relating to trade arrangements 
and mutual defence [ts founders had been for 
the most part active members of the Imperial 
Federation League who felt that the dissolu 
tion of the League, without anything being 
done to replace it, would bea misfortune The 
objects and constitution of the city bee (which 
have been adopted by the Imperial Fedeiatioy 
League in Canada, now known as the British 
Fmpire League 1n Canada) are officially stated 
as follows —1 The Association to be called 
“The British LEmpire League 2 It shall be 
the primary object of the League to secure the 
permanent unity ofthekmpire , The follow 
ing to be among the other principal objects 
of the League (a) To promote trade between 
the United Kingdom the Colonies and India 
and to advocate the holding of periodical met 
ings of representatives from all paits of the 
Empire for &e discussion of matteis of general 
commercial inteiest, and the considcration of 
the best merns of expanding the national trade 
(6) To consider how far 1t may be possible to 
modify any laws or tieaties which impede tree 
dom of action in the making of reciprocil trade 
arrangements between the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies o: between any two or more 
British colonies or possessions (¢c) To pro 
mote closer intercourse between the different 
poitions of the Fmpire by the establishment 
of cheaper and, where requiied, more direct 
steam and telegraphic communicition prefer 
ence to be given to routes not traversing foreign 
tenitory (ad) To develop the principles on 
which all parts of the Fmpire may best shaie 
in its general defence endeavouring to biing 
into harmony public opimon at home and in 
the Colomies on this subject and to devise a 
more perfect ce operation of the military and 
naval forces of the Empire with a special view 
to the due protection of the trade routes (e) 
To assimilate as far as local clicumstinces 

ermit, the laws relating to copvright, patents, 
egitimacy, and bankruptcy throughout the 
Empire 4 The League shall use every con 
stitutional means to bring about the-objects for 
which it 18 established, and shall invite the 
support of men of all shades of political opinion 
Eiroug nog, the Empire 5 Ihe League shall 
advocate establishment of periodical Con 
ferences to deal with such questions as may 
appear ripe for consideration, on the lines of 
the London Conference of 87 and the Ottawa 
Conference 8f 94 Particulars of the proceed 
ings of the League, and the steps which are 
being taken to carry out its objects, are given 
in Britannia, the monthly organ of the League, 
price 3d, , Mr C. Freeman Murray 


See East AFRICA 
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Office, 112, Cannon Street, London, LC, See 
IMPERIAL FEDERATION 

British Guiana A British colony in north 
ofS America Coast extends from Orinoco to 
Corentyn river, 300 miles, and the colony runs 
inland 400 miles The area of the colony, 
including the territory up to the Schomburgk 
line which 1s claimed by Venezuela, 1s 
estimated at about 109,000 square miles 
In connection with the long standing frontier 
dispute between the two countries, it was 
agreed in Nov 96 between Great Bnitain and 
the United States, Venezuela concurring, that 
5¢ years holding, whether by political control 
or actual settlement, should be regarded as 
giving, a vilid title, all disputed points being 
referred toarbitiation The treaty ofarbitration 
was signed (Feo 2nd, 97) Lord Herschell and 
Mi Justice Collins being appointed arbitrators 
fo. England, and Chief Justice Fullerand Justice 
Brewer for the United States with the right to 
choose a fifth aibitrator Professor Maertens, 
of St Pctersbuig University, was afterwards 
selected as the fifth arbitrator and president 
of the arbitral tribunal For the provisions 
of the treity see article on VENEZUELA 
Pop 285315 Divided into three counties— 
Essequibo Demeraia and Berbice Capital, 
Georgetown (Demeraia), pop 5,000, a pic 
turesque well built city and port, provided 
with various excellent modern institutions, 
second town and port, New Amsterdam (Ber 
bice), pop gooo The population 1s mixed, 
including whites, negroes aboriginal Indians, 
Last Indian cooles, and Chingse Rich allu 
vial low lying plains extend forty to seventy 
mules from the coast, and are the seat of culti- 
vation and settlement The staple article 
cultivated 1s sugar cane, but this industry has 
been terribly damaged by the competition of 
bounty fed beet growers on the Continent 
Gold mining 1s now attracting considerable 
attention The chief lack of the colony 1s 
labourers to develop its great agricultural and 
mineral resources The gold output 1n 96 7 was 
worth £466,143 Government representative 
Executive in hands of Governor and Executive 
Council, legislation conducted by Court of 
Policy of fifteen members, seven official and 
eight elected For finance measures s1x 
elected representatives are added, forming 
Combined Court Civil lawis modifiedRoman 
Dutch, criminal law 1s Englsh Exports 
consist chiefly of sugar, gums, molasses, and 
old 

British Honduras A Crown colony in 
Central America, bounded by Yucatan on N , 
Guatemala W and S, and Carbbean Sea E 
Area, 7562sq m The population (33,811) includes 
whites,| aboriginal Indians, Caribs, negroes, 
East Indians, and Chinese’ The chief towns 
are Belize (6972), Corosal (1514), and Orange 
Walk (1967) Near the coast the country 1s 
swampy, with numerous lagoons abounding 
The northern district 1s a flat plain, but on the 
west, away from the coast, hills and valleys, 
clothed with timber, abound, and rich grassy 
plains afford excellent pasturage The chief 
rivers are the Hondo, the NeW river, and the 
Old or Belize mver The ucts are chiefly 
logwood and mahogany, with bananas, cocoa 
nuts, plantains, rubber, and sponges The 
Government 1s composed of the Governor, arf 
Executive Council and a Legislative Council of 
three official and five unofficial members. See 
BRITISH EMPIRE (table) and DipLomaric. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE, 


We furmish below a table of the Brtish Empire, with its Colonies, Dependencies, and 
Protectorates, throughout the world, showin the geographical distribution of che various parts 
of tt, their respective capitals, area, population, public revenues and expenditure, imports 
and exports, the dates at which they were acquired, and their political status and government, © 
Che dependencies are classified thus —(a) Colonies possessing a full constitution, with responsible 
government; (4) colonies in which the legislature is partly elective and partly controlled by the 
governor, styled representative government, (c) Crown colonies, which are ruled directly by the 
Imperial Government, through their respective governors and local officials ; (d) dependencies 
subordinate to the government of others, provinces and parts of colonies, admimistered by 
tuitionaries appointed by the governments on which they are dependent; (¢) Paid reehonepnia: 
internally independent, but more or less subject to British control, by treaty and otherwise ; 
(f) places nominally belonging to Great Britam, but either unoccupied or not under authority, 
erritories occupied by troops, but not declared to be actually British possessions (¢.g., Egypt, 
Soudan), have not been included in this table, and many small possessions, 1L@ the numerous 











Name and Date of Acquisstiwn Capital. Shun as Population, 
ies Pe Ae Sa a ee Se, 
The United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland. .. . London .. 121,115 | 88,104,955 
in the Insh Channel . | (2) Isle of Man, or Mona (1765) | Douglas . 220 55,598 
In the Enghsh } (b) Jersey I. (1066) . . . . .|St. Heliers 45 54,518 
Channel. .. ; (6) Guernsey, etc , Is (1066) . St. Pierre . 31 ela 
{n the Mediterranean | (c) Gibraltar (1704) . . . . -{| Gibraltar 17° 26,050 
(6) Maltese Is (1800). . . . Valetta . 117 170,231 
(6) Cyprus I. (1878) ... . Nikosia . 3)584 221,543 
® 
In the Gulf of Aden ./| (@) Aden (1839). . . . Aden. .. ° 
(@) PerimI (1855) . .. . Sia 7 aa 
(d) Kuria-Muria Is (1854) ees ex © 34 
(a) SomaliCoast Protec (85)| Berbera. . 63,000 ees 
(a) Socotra I (1886). . . .{|Tamarida. . 1,382 10,000 
I Indian Ocean . | (c) Mauritius I. (1810) . . . -| Port Louis. 
sa : ; (d) Rodriguez I. (1210) Sey para te STON 
chelles and Amirante Is. 
(1810). Chagos and Oil 1s | + Port Victoria es 20002. 
é eo See te te. ker ee @ 
(c) Ceylon (1795) . . «© « - Colombo . 25,36 
(d@) Maldive ls.. . . .. . sek “s oe aise aad 
In Asia... « «| (¢) Empire of India. (Empire,’77) | Caloutta. . . | 1,5C0,160(¢ot2/) 997,999, 451 
; Bengal . . . . . «| Calcutta 151,543 | 71,346,987 
DS Assam .. .._. .|Gauhati. .. 49,004 5,470,833 
ws North-West and Oude | Allahabad, Luck- 107,503 46,905,085 
Ss (d) Punjab... . . {Lahore [now] 310,667 20,866,847 
So Central Provinces . Nagpore . 26,501 10,784,294 
3 2 Burma .... .» Mandalay . 171,430 7,605,560 
¢ = Madras . ... - Madras . 141,189 35,630,440 
a) Bombay . s 44 Bombay. 125,344 18,901,123 
Ajmir. : sd 2,711 542,358 
(e) { Berar . - . »- .{Elhichpore. . 17,718 2,897,491 
Coore.. 6 ae fe a asale 1,583 173,055 
(e) Native States... : © sess 595,167 66,050,479 
(a) Andiman & Nicobar Is.(’58)} Port Blair. . 2,394 about 25,000 
(c) Straits Settlements . . . .|Simgapore . 1a73 558,800 
(c) The Protected MalayStates cae 35,160 P 725,065 
® 
: (ec) Wei-hai-wei (1898) . . Wer-hai-wel . 350,000 
qin Asiatic Archipelago.) (c) Labuan I. (1847) . . . . ./| Victoria Harb. 3st. 5,853 
(e) North Borneo (1877). . . .|Sandakan. . 31,000 200,000 
(c) Hong-Kong I., with Kowloon 
e and Lema Is. (1841) . . Victoria. . . 32 251,258 


a a ea a a an aR cements eee, | 
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SCOLONIES, ETC. 


islands 1n the Pacific, are not given a place. Details of various dependencies will be found 
under their respective headings elsewhere [he figures given in the Table are as far as 
possible the latest received in England The British Empire extended over an area cf 
8,329,000 sq m in °37, but it covered an area of 11,250,000 sq m in ’97. that 18s, 1n 60 years it 
increased by 2,921,000 sq m. Of the total 11,2,0,000 sq m, 9,115,000 Sq. m. are under settled 

overnment, The population, which was 1n "37 168,000,000, had increased to about 400,000)c00 1n 97 
En ’37 there were about 25,750,000 British in the United Kingdom and about 1,5co0,co> 1m the 
Colomes, making a total of 27,250,0.0 In 97 there were 39,500,000 1n Great Britain and 10,500,000 
in the Colonies, giving a total of 50,000,000, The total revenues of the Empire amounted to 
about £75,000,coo 1n "37, the United Kingdom having a revenue of £50,000,000, and Indir and 
the Colonies about £25,000,0co, In ’97 the revenue of the United Kingdom was, roughly, 
£110,000,000, India, £62,500,000, Australasia, £30,0co,o00, Canada, £8,000,000, Cape Colony and 
Natal, £7,000,000, other Colonies, £7,500,000, making a total of £225,0c0,000. 





| Pubite 
Pubsasce Public 
Kevenue. ee Imports Exports Dedt. Government. 








4 


& & 4 & & 
106 614 000/102 936 000} 460,606,000 | 235,318,000 | 640,778,679 | Constitutional Monarchy, 


an Beecd mae eee 288 452 | Lt Governor. Jynwald. 
{tt -Governor. Court. States. 
Lt -Governor. Court. Séates. 


esee eee @eest eeee eeea 


61,928 55,411 Military Governor. 
323,787 | 324,673 


« 79,108 | Governor. Councils. 
190,525 132,130 285,249 266,778 44 High Commr. Councils, 
dss eeee . ies Resident. (Sub. Govt. Bombay.) 
wate segs eas be as Ge Officer. (Sub. Aden.) 
aes Core wees sae apes (Sub. Aden) Telegraph Station. 
see's sees biog Military Officer. ub. Aden.) 
nee aso tose ii eee Resident. (Sub. Aden.) 
884,918 | 854,474 | 1,955,600 1,929,700 1,239,301 | Governor. Councils. 
{ Commissioners and Magistrates, 
maa none (Sub. Mauritius.) 
6,185 | 1,274,281 »285 141 4,100,743 3,716,596 | Governor. Ex. and Leg. Councils. 
is ae . sie : ar peti: ie Sub. Ceylon (Native Govt.). 


98,370, 167 96,836,169 | 59,543,000 | 72,607,009 | 282,839,028 | Viceroy. Oouncl. Departments, 
Lt.-Governor, Councils. 
Chief Commussioner. 
Lt -Governor. 

(Included in above ) hier Conmisaionek. 

Lt. Governor Councils, 

Governor. Councils. 

Governor. Councils. 

Under Governor-General of India 


eeane eae aée@e eeaes eaese provisionally. 

: ; ob . ‘ re i er sean Native Princes. Various systems. 

e ° es eete eeee a) Sub. to Gov -Gen. Pena Station. 
485,294 | 481,694 | 23,065,642 | 20,101,084 ee Governor. a 

y Os ; Duis Sub. Straits Settlements. British 


Residents. Native Rajahs. Fede- 
rated under one, Resident, ’96, 


a oN : Governor 
3 
11,460 | @ 10,227 147,448 123,736 ar Governor. Council. 
457487 37,600 393)230 612,980 adie Governor. (Brit. North BorneoCo.). 
487,296 | 515,606 ‘ : 341,800 | Governor. Councils. 
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Name and Date of Acqutsttson. Cap:tal. Square Miles. Population, 
in Australasia . (a) New South Wales (1788) . oe - 310,700 1,335,900 
(a) Victoria (1851). . ‘ Ibourne. 87,884 1,179,029 
ir (a) South Austraha (1836) Adelaide 903,425 361,483. 
(a) Queensland (1859) a. . Brisbane 224 493,704 
(6) Western Australia (1829). Perth 975,920 170,021 
(a) Tasmania (1825) . Hobart . 26,375 175,cQ0 
(a) N ae ase (part) and Isles a 
(1888) ‘ . | Port Moresby 88,460 350,000 
lu the Pacific Ocean . | (a) New Zealand (1840). . . Wellington 104,409 759,146 
(c) Fiji Isles (1874) . . . Suva. . 8,045 129,853 
In Amerioa . (a) The Dominion of Canada (2763) Ottawa . $,456, 888 5,300,000 
Ontario (1763) . Toronto. 219,650 2,114,322 
Ss Quebec (1763) . Quebec . 344,050 1,488, 586 
8 ovaScotia andCapeBretonl. 
& (1714). Halifax . 20,550 450,523 
SO }New Brunswick (1761) . Fredericton 28,100 321,263 
‘| Prince Edward I. (1798) Charlottetown 2,000 109,088 
4 | Manitoba (1870) . Winnipeg . 64,066 154,442 
2 { North-West I erritories(1870) Regina . 2,371,481 99,722 
x British Columbia and Van- 
PMs a oe) : i St john’ at iy 382,300 130,000 
(a) Newfoundlan 1713). and | St. John’s . 
Labrador. . . . .| Hopedale . \ 162,200 sada 
(6) British Guiana (1814) . .®, {Georgetown . 109,000 283,000 
(c) British Honduras (5786) . Belize 7,562 33,81 
In the North Atlantic. | (b) Bermuda Is. (1609) . . . Hamilton . 20 16,098 
(6) Bahama Is. (1783). . : Nassau . 5,704 52,216 
(6) Leeward Is. (Fed. 1871). St, John . 704 129,760 
(b) Windward Is. (Fed. 1871) . St. George . 528 146,600 
(c) Jamaica (1655), Turk’s and Kingston and 
Caicos Is. (1783) Grand Turk 4,424 708,600 
(6) Barbados (1625) . Bridgetown . 166 189,000 
(¢) Trinidad (1797) and Tobago Port of Spain |* 1,754 252,544 
(1763) . . A and Scarbro’ 114 20,000 
In the South Atlantic. | (c) Ascension I. (1815) . . . .| Georgetown . 35 360 
(c) St. Helena (1673). . . ee , 47 4,116 
Tristan D’Acunha (181 5) . .|NewEdinburgh 18 100 
(c) Falkland Is. (1771) and South 
Georgia (1833) . Stanley . 7,500 1,953 
In Africa. . . (a) Cape Colony (1815). . . =apelown 5 292,000 2,011,305 
(c) Basutoland (1868) . . 10,293 250,000 
@ Natal (17856). . .. ; Pistermantxbire 32,961 778,621 
(c) Bechuanaland Protectorate . 213,000 200,000 
(2) Rhodesia — British South 
Africa Co.’s Territory . . Salisbury : 750,000 jase 
(c) British {Central Africa Pro- a 
tectorate (1889). . Blantyre , 845,547 
(c) East Africa Protectorate ('88) Mombasa . 1,000,000 2,500,000 
(e) Zanzibar and Pemba (1888) . | Zanzibar 985 200,000 
(c) Royal Niger Co. (1886) . .| A»aba 500,000 25,000,000 
(c) N ger Coast Protectorate(’84) rr eae on 
(¢) Gold Coast Colony ce: i 45,000 1,500,000 
(c) Lagos (1861) . .. . .| Lagos . ; 1,500 100,000 
c (c) The Gambia (1664) . .. . es 2,700 50,000 
(ec) Sierra Leone CDs ote eee 30,000 350,000 
(@) Walfisch Bay (1878 cK deus 430 768 
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and its Dependencies. 


Public 
» Revenue. 





a | 


Pee 
9,482,134 
6,886,664 
2,506,611 
3,613,150 
257549747 
9139275 


6,600 


5,979,230 
78,240 


8,320,771 


335,580 


567,749 
62,281 





359965 | 
62,754 
138,716 


188,098 


784,915 
177,032 


611,434 


9762 


12,519 


7,289,965 
45,867 
1,457,338 


112,440 
230,076 
1795745 

26,172 
TO4,993 





6 
| 149,494 


Public 
Expend:- 


ture. 


& 
9,391,012 
6,701,100 
2,598,939 
3,004,264 
3,256,912 

803,526 
& 


15,000 


4912,372 
76,204 


8,062,463 


Imports. 


4 
215744,350 
=51454,482 

6,444,228 
55429; 191 
6,418,565 
1,367,608 


34,521 


8,055,223 
241,759 
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Exports. 


4 
23,751,072 
16,739,670 

6,5£3)347 
9,091,557 
3,940,098 
1,744,461 


19,407 


10,016,993 
332,209 


29,280,400 | 33,226,200 


Uncluded in general figures ) 


388,920 


596,493 
p83? 


357C4 
1405 


144,174 


834,285 
184,020 


627,364 


: 8,063 


13,159 


6,851,985 
45,768 
1,282,484 


265,289 
198,445 

25,3C1 
116,183 


1,237,153 


1,5443)543 
300,954 


322,148 
136,010 
414,223 
416,429 


1,886,633 
1,048,887 


2,403,525 


331744 


69,985 


17,931,878 
135,560 
37550,125 


971727 


748,423 
75775 
931,537 
9OT,)475 
110, 324 
494,688 


1,026,200 


» 19799;500 
28 3,663 


127,703 
149,085 
331,534 
344,995 


1,501,739 
758,228 


2,165,820 


45313 


132,194 


19,436, 304 
160,280 
1,551,358 


27,436 


780,139 
5c8,637 
877,704 
975,263 
116,981 
449,033 


- 4 


64,505,540 
47,058,088 
24,408,535 
331498, 414 
9,833,100 
71770320 


44,081,521 
221,037 


54,467,200 


3,4€6,650 


932,704 
34,736 


46,109 
119,026 
301,771 
349,210 


2,220,089 
405,100 


916,578 


27,282,405 
8,054)343 


50,000 
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Goterninent 


Parliament. 
Parliament. 
Parliament. 2» 
Parhament. 
Parhament. 
Parhament. 


Governor. 
Governor. 
Governor. 
Governor. 
Governor. 
Governor. 


Lieut. Governor 


Parhament. 
Officials. 


Governor. 
Governor. 


Parliament, 
Legis. Assembly. 
2 Houses of Legis. 


Governor-General. 
Lt -Governor. 
Lt -Governor. 


Lt -Governor. 
Lt Governor. 
Lt Governor. 
Lt Governor. 
Lt -Governor. 


2 Houses of Legis. 

Legis Assembly. 

2 Houses of Legis. 
Lepis. Assembly. 
Legis Assembly. 


Lt -Governor. Assembly. 


Parhament. 


Court of Pohcy. Com- 
Councils. [bined Court. 


Governor. 


Governor. 
Governor. 


Governor. Council. Assembly. 
Governor. Council. Assembly. 
Governor, Councl, Assembly, 
Governor-in-Chief, Oouncul. Assembly. 
Governor. Counctls. 
Governor. Council. Assembly. 
Governor. Councils, 
Administrator. 


Naval Goveinor. 
Governor. 
No recognised authority. 


(Admiuralty.) 


Governor. Councils, 


Governor. Parhament. Magistrates. 
Resid. Com under High Com. S. A. 
Governor. Parhament. 

Resid. Com. under High Cem S.A. 


Admunistered by Brit. S. A, Co. 


Commuissr. under Impl. Govt. 
Administrator under Impl. Govt. 
Sultan and Brit. Consul-General. 
Council of the Company. 

Imperial Commissivher. 

Governor. Ex.and Leg. Councils, 
Governor. Ex.and Leg. Councils. 
Admunistrator and Legis. Council, 
Governor. Ex. and Leg. Councils, 4 
Resident under Cape Colony. 
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British Medical Association First formed 
at Worcester, quly roth, 1832, and called the 
Provincial Medical and Surgical Association 
Its name was changed at Birmingham 1n 's6 to 
the present one Its rincipal objects are —(1) 
Collection of useful information, whether specu 
lative or practical, through original essays or 
1eports of provincial hospitals, infirmaries, Or of 
private practice , (2)1mcrease ot knowledge of the 
medical topography of England through statis 
tical, meteorological, geo ogical, and botanical 
Inquiries , (3) investigations of the modifica 
tions of endemic and epidemic diseases 1n 
different situations and at various periods, Su 
is to trace, so far as the present imperfect 
state of the art will permit, their connections 
with peculiarities of soil or climate, or with 
the localities habits, and occupations of the 
people, (4) advancement of medico legal 
science, through succinct reports of whatever 
cases may occur in provincial courts of judi 
cature , (5) maintenance of the honour and re 
spectability of the profession generally in the 
provinces by promoting friendly intercourse 
and free communication of its members, and 
by establishing among them the harmony and 
good feeling which ought ever to characterise 
a liberal profession The Association now 
numbers more than 18000 members, and ex 

ends upwards of £1500 a year 1n scientific 
investigation scholarships and committees — 
such as examination of the action of chloro 
form, a committee on therapeutics which re 
cently issued a valuable report, a committee 
on railway servents eyesight, which is now 
turning its attention to mariners’ eyesight, 
a committee on the investigation of feeble 
minded school children, a committee to m 
vestigate the clinical evidence with regard to 
anzesthetics on the human subject, and other 
topics The Association in the United King 
dom 1s divided into thirty eight branches, and 
there are also thirty two Colomial branches, 
the Association extending its influence through 
out Greater Britain The annual subscription 
18 One guinea per annum ‘The organ o the 
Association 1s the British Medical Journal 
General Secretary, Francis Fowke Offices, 420, 
Strand, London, W C 


BRITISH MUSEUM 


This Museum was founded in the year 1753, 
when the collection of Sir Hans Sloane and the 
Harleian collection of manuscripts were ac 
quired, and an Act of Parliament was passed 
‘for providing one general repository tor the 
better reception and moie convenient use of 
the said collections, and of the Cottonian 
Library, and of the additions thereto The 
famous collection of MSS made by Sir Robert 
Cotton, which was presented to the nation by 
Sir John Cotton, his descendant, 1n 1700, was 
virtually, however, the beginning of the 
Museum is 

Growth of the bvuilding.—The above 
collections were then designated ‘‘ [he British 
Museum,’ deposited in Montagu House, 
Bloomsbury, 1n 1754, and opened to the public 
on Jan 15th, 1749 Admission at first was 
very restricted, but gradually extended, till the 
present arrangement, by which the Museum 18 
opened on every week day (and on Sunday 

ternoons since May 96) It was soon found 
that as the collection kd the space available 
was insufficient, and in 1816 tempora 
ditions had to be made to the old build 





ad 
ing 
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to accommodate the Elgin marbles In 23 
it was determined to erect a new building 
in place of Montagu House, and by 45 the 
foul sides of the present Museum, desi ed by 
Sir Robert Smirke, were erected, and Montagu 
House removed Further additions afterwards 
became necessary, and 1n 57 the magnificent 
reading room, with its book galleries, was 
built During the years 80-83 the transference 
of the natural history collections was made 
to the new Museum in Cromwell Road, South 
Kensington In 79 with the White Bequest 
of £65 411, a new gallery was built for the 
Mausoleum marbles, and the White wing was 
erected on the south east s de, for the ac 
commodation of the Prints and Diawings 
Department, a reading room fc newspapers 
and parliamentary papers, two exhibition gal 
leries, and working rooms for the Department 
of Manuscripts Space tor the future exten 
sion of the buildings has been provided by the 
purchase in g5 01 the rows of houses, with 
their gardens which abut on the Museum on 
the east, north, and west, the ground thus 
secured forming, together with that already 
o cupied, an isolated square plot of 13 acres 
Departmen te.—Originally there were only 
three depaitments in the Museum viz , MSS 
> inted Books (including coins and medals, and 
rints and drawings) and Natural Histor 
he MSS Department has been considerabl\ 
increased by the addition of private collections, 
including the famous collection of Royal MSS 
presented by George II 1m 1757, an by pur 
chase, till 1t now contains upwards of 55,000 
voli nes, besides Greek, Coptic, and Latin 
papyt, charters, and seals Ihe Pnnted Book 
epartment now contains the enorn'sus number 
of about 2,009 ooo volumes, and receives, under 
the Copyright Act of 42, a copy of every book 
published 1n the United Kingdom The annual 
increase {rom all sources amounts to about 46,000 
volumes exclusive of continuations music, 
1ewspapers, etc The most import int additions 
to this department have becn the collection 
given by George II , containing books col 
lected by English sovereigns from Henry VII s 
time, the Civil War and Commonwealth 
Tracts, 1641 60 given by George III in 1762, 
the Gairick collection of plays bequeathed by 
David Garrich 1n 1779, the Cracheiode bequest, 
1799, the natural history hbrary of Sir Joseph 
Banks,Bart givenin 1820 the ‘ King sLibrary 
of George III, 23, and the Grenville collection 
received 1n 47 ‘he National Library contains 
not only the finest and most extensive collec 
tion of English literature in the world, but also 
the best fibrary in each European language 
existing out of the country 1D which that 
language 1s spoken The progress of printing 
is splendidly illustrated by the collections 
in this department In consequence of the 
inconvenient extent to which the manuscript 
catalogue ¢: the printed books had attained 
(altogether nearly 300° large folios), 1t 18 now 
being put into print as rapidly as the funds 
will permit It is ho that the ye pmnted 
catalogue will be complete 1n about parts by 
the year 1900 An mental Printed Books and 
MSS De ent has been recentl created 
The Antiquities Department was ormed in 
1807, and in 61 was subdivided into three 
departments—viz_ 1 Greek and Roman Anti 
quities, which include the Hamilton collection, 
urchased 1n 1772, the Townley marbles, pur- 


chased in 180s, and, by later additions, the 


66 
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Parthenon sculptures, better known as the 
Elgin marbles, the Phigaleian marbles, the 
Payne Knight collections, the Lycian marbles, 
the Mausoleum remains, and many other choice 
specimens of Greek sculpture, bronzes, fictile 
vases, gems, and ornaments 2 The Coins and 
Medals, originating in the Cottonian and Sloane 
collections, which have grown to bea very large 
and interesting department, and include magni 
ficent specimens of Anglo Saxon, Lnglish, 
Greek, Roman, Oriental, and other coins’ In 
72 the finest specimens of Greek and Roman 
coins inthe Wigan collectionwere purchased for 
Z10,000 3 The Egyptian and Assyrian Antiqui 
ties, known up till 86as the Oriental Antiquities 
i ena e@Which are an especially valuable 
and complete collection of Lgyptian, Babylonian, 
Assynian, Phoenician, and Semitic antiquities 
The names of Sir Henry Layard, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, and other explorers are inseparably 
connected with this department, whichcontains 
vast stores of invaluable information as to the 
history, the literature, and the social hfe of 
the peoples named Ihe British and Medieval 
Antiquities and Ethnographical Collections were, 
till 66, attached to the last named department, 
but in that year they were formed into a 
separate department It contains all antiqu 
ties found in the British Isles, Anglo Saxon, 
Celtic, or Roman, and glass work, pottery, 
arms, ivories and other antiquities illustrating 
life in the Middle Ages There are also fine 
collections of glass, pottery, and majolica, of 
prehistoric antiquities, of ethnogra fica ob 
jects, and of Oriental antiquities he Prints 
and Drawings Department contains one @f the 
most noteg collections of its kind The original 
drawings of old masters, etchings, and en 
gra\ings of the various schools of eminence, 
are of extreme Interest and value Thefamois 
collection foimed by the late Mr John Malcolm, 
of Poltalloch, has been recently purchased by 
special parhamentary grant, and added to the 
Department 
he Museum 18S open on weekdays from 
10 am to 6pm, after 4 pm in January, 
february, November, and December, and after 
5 pm in Match, September, and October, onl\ 
ceitain of the galleries remain open viz, 
—on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fiidays, 
exhibitions of manusciipts, printed books, 
prints and drawings, porcelain, glass, majolica, 
pre historic, British, medizeval and ethnographi 
cal collections, on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and 
Saturdays, Egyptian, Assyriin, Semitic, Gieek 
ind Roman galleries, 1eligious and American 
collections OnSundayafternoonsthe Museum 
1s open from 2 to4pm in January [Lebruary, 
November, December, from 2 to 5 pm in 
October, fiom 2 to 530 pm in March, Sep 
tember, from 2 to 6 pm in April, from 2 30 
to 7 pm in May, June, July, August [he 
Museum 1s closed on Good Friday and on 
Christmas Day Students are adfnitted to the 
several departments under regulations to be 
obtaine@l from the Director 
Admi®jion to the reading-room is by tichet 
A reader's ticket 1s granted to persons over 
twenty-one years of age on a wiitten applica 
tion, Stating object of researches, etc, and 
accompanigd by a recommendation from a 
householder, who must be a person of recog 
nised position, and who must certify that the 
apphcant will make proper use of the reading 
room The authorities will not accept the 
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keepers in favour of their lodgers The total 
number of visitors to the Museum in ’o97 (ex- 
clusive of readers) Was 586,437, of Whom 522,5£9 
attended during the day, 26,254 1n the evening, 
and 37,594 on Sundays The average daily 
number of visitors in the daytime was 1686, 1n 
the evening 85, on Sunday afternoons 723 The 
visitors to the reading-room numbered 1£8,628, 
a daily average of 624, the total numbe: in 96 
Was 191,33 

British New Guinea Sce New Guinea, 

British North Borneo See BuRNEO, 

British South Africa Company On Oct 
29th, 89,a Royal Charter was granted to this 
Company, confeiring upon it large administra- 
tive powers 11 the region north of Cape Colony, 
now hnown as Khodesia, and authorising it 
to promote trade and commerce and to work 
mineral and other concessions 1n those regions 
Rhodesia includes British Central Afiica, north 
of the Zambcsi, and Mashoraland and Mata- 


» beleland, south of the Zambesi, and covers a 


| 


total area of about 750,000 square miles Dr 
Jameson wis the Administrator of the Com 
pany s territoiles till the incursion ito the 
Fiansvaal, when he was succeeded by Earl 
Grey, and the control of the military foices of 
the country wa placed entirely in the hands 
of the Impenal Government e directors of 
the Company in Jan 96 asked the Government 
‘*to institute an inquiry into the circumstances 
under which Di Jameson crossed the Border’ 
This was afterwards done, for a Select Com 
mittee of the House of Commons was appointed 
in August g6 to inquire inte the origin of the 
Johannesburg incursion, and into the admim 
stration of the Company and to reportthereon, 
and further to report what alterations are 
desirable in the government of the territories 
under the control of the Company The pro 
ceedings 1nd the report of the Committee were 
given fully in the article on SESSION, sect 9, 
in the 98 ed The authorised share capital 
of the Company amounts to £5,000,0c0 Ihe 
London Office 1s at 15, St Swithins Lane, EC 
For officials sce Dirtowuatic See also article 
on RHODESIA 

Brooke, Rev Stopford A, MA, was b. 
1832 Educated at Irin Coll, Dublin, where 
he graduated (56), winning the Downe Prize 
and Vice Chancellor s medal for English verse 
He was formerly Chaplain to the Aes and 
Chaplain to the Empress IFrecerck of Ger 
many In 80 Mr Brooke seceded from the 
Church of England because he coul¢ not accept 
the orthodox views on miiacles, and became 
minister of Bedford Chapel, Bloomsbury In 
95, however, after a lengthy iliness, he found 
himself compelled to retire from the post He 
is the author of several works, among which 
are ‘‘ Life and Letters of the late W Robert 
son, a “Primer of English Literature,” an 
able review of which 18 to be found in Mr 
Matthew Arnolds ‘Miscellaneous Essays,” 
‘‘The Early Life of Jesus,’ several volumes 
of sermons, a volume of poems issued ’88, a 
‘‘ History of English Poetry,’ a work on Early 
English Literature, which subject he has made 


to Modein Life’ (94), and ‘The Old Testa- 
ment and Modern Life ’ (96) e 
Brunel Sce Borneo 


Bryan, W Je 8, was born at 


iliiam Jennings, 
recommendations of hotel and lodging-house Salem, Marion County, Itlmois,°March roth, 
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1860 Educated first at a publicschool at Salem, 
he afterwards went to the Whipple Academy 
at Jacksonville, and then to Illinois College, 
where he took high honours in classics 

ciding to follow a legal career, he studied at the 
Unton Law College, Chicago, and first practised 
jor himself at Jacksonville In 87 he removed 
to Lincoln, Nebraska and in go he was elected 
to Congress as an extieme Free Silver man 
he elected 1n gz, he afterwards lost his seat 
because of his uncompromising views on the 
Silve question, which alienated some of his 
own supporiey: His oratorica] abilities were 
then made good use of 1n advocating the Silver 
cause, while he still kept up his law practice 
and edited an Omaha newspaper In 96 he 
attended the Democratic Convention at Chicago, 
and after a speech full of 1mpassioned rhetoric, 
which roused the delegates to almost frenzied 
cnthusiasm, he was nominated for the Presi 
dency, but was beaten at the election on 
Nov 3rd, when Mr M‘Kuinley received an 
overwhelming miaorty of votes At the 
beginning of the Spanish American war he 
was appo nted Colonel of the Nebraska Volun 
teers (June 4th, 98), but saw no fighting 


Bryce, Rt Hon J, M.P See under 
ComMMONS 


Buckbounds, Master of the Has contro] 
of the royal hunts, and charge of the roy 
inclosure at Ascot The office 1s 1n the depart 
ment of Muster of the Horse Sce MINISTRY 


Buckle, George Earle, son of the Rev 
George Buckle, canon of Wells Cathedral, was 
b near Bath 1854 He 1s editor of the 7imes 
to which post he was appointed in 84, having 
previously been connected with the editorna 
staff of that journal He was educated at 
Honiton Grammar School, Winchester, anc 
New Coll , Oxford, of which he was a scholar 
He won the Newdigate Prize for Engheh 
Verse in 75, took a First Class in Litera 
Humaniores 76, and a First Cliss 1n Moderr 
History in the following year Hewas sub 
sequently elected to a Fellowship of All Souls 
Coll , and was called to the bar at Lincoln s Inn 
in 80 


Budget See Finance NATIONAL, and Srs 
SION, Sect 55 


Building Societies [For a critical article 
on these societies and their legal position, sce 
ed 94 For the Building Societies Act of 94 
see SESSION, sect 54, ned 95 
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BULGARIA. 


Bulgana is bounded on the north by the 
Danube, on the west by Servia, on the 
south west and west by lurkey, and on the 
east by the Dobruja Bythe Treaty of Berlin, 
"78, 1t was constituted an autonomous and 
tributary principality under the suzerainty cf 
the Porte The executive power 158 vested in 
the Prince, assisted by a council of ministe~s, 
and the legislative power in a single chamber, 
the Sobranje or Nationa] Assembly, elected for 
five years by manh¢od suffrage in the proportion 
of one member to every 20 ooo of the population 
There 18 also a Great Sobranje, consisting of 
delegates elected in the proportion of one to 
tc,000 of the population, to which constitutional 
and other qpestions must be referred In 85 
Eastern Roumeha was united to Bulgaria, and 
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the amount of tribute and the share of the 
Turkish debt to be assumed by Bulgaiia were 
lett to be fixed by the Powers Fmnce Alexander 
ot Battenberg was the first ruler of the country, 
but he was overthrown 1n 86, and succeeded 
by Prince Ferdinand of the House of Coburg, 
who was elected unanimously by the National 
Assembly as Prince in 87 lhe State religion 
1s that of the Orthodox Greek Church, but 
there are many Mahomedans amongst the 
inhabitants Education 1s free and obligatory 
Lhe chief exports are corn, wine, wool, tallow, 
and other agricultural and pastoral produce 
[he bulk of the trade 1s with lurkey, Great 
Britain, and Austria Railways connect Sofia 
with Constantinople and Belvrade, and 
Rustchuk with Varna Area (including Eastern 
Roumelia, now also known as Southern 
Bulgazja), 38,3y08q m , pop 3,310,713 Capital, 
Sofia, pop 47,000 Revenue, 88, £3,382 308, 
expenditure, 4 379,519, 1mports 97, £3,3'9,769 , 
exports, 42,,0: 62 , public debt, 98, £7 600,000 — 
alistory,’98 ]heSultans desats forthe crea jon 
tf buigaaiin bishoprics at Monastir, Divra, 
and Strumnitza were granted (Jan 4th), after 
the most ur,ent representations on the part of 
BB Jgaria, and protiacted resistance on the part 
of the Forte See DitLomatic and FOREIGN 
AI MIES 


Buller, General Sir Redvers Henry, VC, 
GCB, KCMG, was b 1839 Lnsign 58 
Scrved in the campaigns in China ( 60), Ashanti 
(75 4), South Atrica (789), Lgypt \ 824), and 
Soudar (845) Hasreceived four medals with 
sevep, clasps, and ‘ive other decorations Allhis 
regimental service has been 1n the €oth King 5 
Royal Rifles He has held twelve steff appoint 
ments, and was Quartermaster Ge re1al of the 
Aimy 87 90, and Adjutant General of the Army 
9 o7 He was urder Secretary tor leland 
jor a short time in 87 Address, Downes, 
Crediton, Devon 


Bulow Bernhard von, was born in 1?>so, and 
1,.280n of Heit von Bulow, who wes Foreign 
Secietaiy of Germany, unde: Piince Bismarcan 

He ente ed thc Guiman Foreign Ofhce 
in °73, and acted as Secretary of imbassy in 
Rome St Pete:sbure and Vienna, holding the 
important post of Chaige d 4 ffatres to Gieece 
during the Russo Turkish war At the con- 
clusion of that war he was appointed one of the 
Secretaries of the Berlin Congiess, and afte: 
more diplomatic scrvice in Paris and St 
Petersburg he was appointed Minister to 
Roumania_ 88, and to Italy 93 During ’g7 he 
acted as Foreign Secretary fon a time, while 
Biron von Marschall was on leave, and was at 
last definitely appointed to that office 

Bundesrath See GERMANY and GERMAN 
POLITICAL PARTIES 

Burial Grounds For report of Committee 
on this subject, See SESSION, sect 101 


Burial Laws Amendment Act, ’80 This is 











and in some cases with other services 

long opposed by churchmen on the ground 
that 1ts advocates had no real grievances, 
but regarded it as a stepp.ng stofie towards 
Disestabhshment It ones that any one 
responsibie for the burial of a deceased person 
may give forty-eight hours’ notice in writing, 
and in the form prescribed 1n the first schedule 
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to the Act, to the incumbent of any place or 
his substitute, that it 1s intended to bury 
the deceased in the churchyard of such plice 
without the rites of the urch of Pavia 
and that the incumbent or his substitute 
shall then be free to permit such buri1l 
The burial shall take place 1n accordance with 
such notice, and the public are to have free 
access to such burial, which may be carricd 
out either with the service of any Christi n 
Church or without any service But the pro 
ceedings are not to be made the occasion of 
bringing into contempt anv church or denom: 
nation Ministers o 


are empowered to use the burial service of the | 


Church of Eggland at a burial 17 unconsecratec 
ground’ In cases where that burial service 1 
not allov ed to be used or when requested so 
to do by the person responsible for the burial 
of the deceased, thcy are empowercd to use 
such service consisting of prayers taken fron 
the Book of Common Pic and portons f 
Scripture, as m1y be approved of by the Ord 
nary The Act extends to the Channel Islands 
but not to Scotland orlreland See SeEssi1 
sect Io1 


Burma comprises avast tract of country ir 
southern Asia bounded on the north and wc st 
by the mountainous ringes of Thibet, Assam 
and Manipur on the east by Chinese territory 
and partly cn the southerst by Siam = An 
agreement between Great Britain and France 
in Jan 96 made the Mekong the bound 13 
between the Shan States and Indo Chir i 
There are thiee great tribal famihes fh the 
country ghe chie? of which 1s the Mran ma 
(from which the word Burma 1s derivea) 
and while distinct from the Aryans in Inua 
and the Chinese on the other side tic 
natives to some extent partake of the pec | 
arities of both The country politically is re 

arded and soveined as pait of the Ind an 

mpire a Lieut Governor being 1ppointed 
by the Viceroy with a Let islative Council of 
five o‘ncial and four ‘on official members 11 
nomineted The country is fertue especialy 
in the villey of the preat river Inawaddy 
Gold amber and iade are found andr by 
mines ¢xist in North Buima  SKuddhism 15 
the prevailing religion it 1s of a peculiar 

ype, which allows perfect tolerance to i) 
othercrecds but prevents proselytism Unpper 
Burma was annexed by proclamat onon Jan rst 
86 The syjstein of district administration 1s 
now perfected passing upw uds fiom the to 13 
ship, through the subdivisions to the disti1 
and the commuiussionership Ihe Chins r 


Kachins are nhabitants of the outlying high | 


lands of the Bhamo and Katha distrits o 
Upper Burma’ [Ihe Shan States he betwe n 
Burma and Indo China With regard to rail 
ways atthe beginning of 88 it w¢s st ted tl at 
the Burma :ailways at piescnt sanctioned we re 
the following lines —The Iriawaddy section 
trom R§Mgoon to Prome, with suburbin linc a 
Rangoor} 170 miles open the Sittang section 
from Rangoon to Tounghoo 166 miles the 
Mandalay section Tounghoo to Mandalay shore 
of Irrawaddy with branches from Myohoung tc 
Amarapur® shore of Irrawaddy and from Thaz1 
to Meiktila, 232 miles, Mu Valley Railway 
Sagaing to Mogoung, 294 miles, Mogoung to 
Myitkina (new undei construction), 37 miles, 


[ Bux 


and the branch to Kathi, 14 miles’ and the 
Mandalay Kunlon (under construction) 224 
miles, making a grand total of 1148 mules, ot 
which 261 miles were either in progress or 
sanctioned for construction and 887 open for 


tratfic The estimated expenditure during the 
official year 978 was returned at 53 lakhs 
for the Mandalay Kunlon, 257 lakhs Sagainz 


branch, while 1,5 lakhs was the estimated cost 
of comp'eting the Meiktila Myingyan brinch 
fhe important statement came from Rangoon 
(Oct xirth) that the survey of the Burma Yang 
se Railway was expected to be comnu tnced 


the Chuich of Englind ® shortly one party starting from Burma and 


the other from Chungkin Ihe former 15 
inder Mr Bagley, chief engimeer of the 
Salween Railway, and Capt Davies and Capt 
ttinger will accompany the parties A map 
she. ing the proposed new IineSis given under 
HINA Area including both Upper and Lower 
Burma 171 4308q m , pop 7 605 560 


’ Burnand F C, the editor of Punch was 
Nov 1836 Educated at Kton and [rin 
Co'l Cambridge Called to the bar 53 and 
practised fo: two years then took to dramatic 
oilkh principally devoting himself to bur 
lesque of whic Ixion and ‘ Black eyed 
5 1san_ may be said to have inaugurated the 
era of long runs Wrote sevetal musical 
nieces for the Geiman Reed Entertainment 
\ rote ‘Contrabandista Coxand Box and 
The Chicftain (94) comic operas, mus c by 
Arthur: Sullivan Among histravesties Ihe 
kide to Khiva One and Three, ‘Chikkin 
Hazard Gone Wiong ®& Across the Dark 
Continent and ‘Strapmore went through 
considerable number cf editions Among 
Mae of which he has written about a hundied’ 
he pee of sat Tide Fos et greeks 
njoyed great popularit uthor o appy 
Thoughts he ; Became after scine 
years connection with Pusch its ed tor (80) 
{ ater productionsinclude ‘ Very muchAbroau 
Qute at Home Rather at Sea, which 
form part of the “Happy Thought Series 
dthe Zigzag Guide to Kent Coast, illus 
trate i bv Phil May 


Burns, John MP See under Commons 


Butt, Clara, was b in Sussexin 1872. After 
studyi1 g at Bristol she gained a Royal Colleze 
of Music scholuship and in g2 appeared fo1 
the first time in London it the Albert Hall in 
the Golden Legend and directly afterwaras 
at the Lyceum in the opera ‘ Orfeo Eler 
Ss iccesS was at once assured, and she becime 

1 gieat demand as a singer She has taken 
part in the two last Handel Festivals 

Butter Sce [rave, 93 

Buxton, Sir Thomas Fowell, Governor of 
South Australia, was b 1837 and 1s the son of 
the late Sir Kdward North Buxton MP His 
giandfather was the distinguished philanthro 
pist and a@vocate of the abolition of slavery 
lle was ed at, Hariow and Trinity College, 
Cambridge (MA 59) and sat as Liberal M P 
for Kings Lynn 6568 He succeeded to tle 
baronetcy 1n_ 58, and married, in 62, Lady 
Victoria Noel, daughter of the first Earl of 
Gainsborough e wase High Sheriff of 
Norfolk in 76, and 1s well known as a philan 
thropist and an Evangelical Churchman Jn 
April gs he was appointed Governor of South 
Australia 1n succession to the Lar] of Kintore 
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Cabinet, The Present British See 
MINISTRY. 

Cabinets, Colonial and Foreign. See 
DIPLOMATIC. 

Caicos Islands, Southern islands of the 


Bahdiua group With Turk’s Island are under 
fovernment of Jamaica. Salt raking, sponge 
fishing, and the cultivation of sisal grass for 
hemp, are the chief industries. 


Caine, Thomas Henry Hall, the eminent 
novelist and diamatist, was born of Manx 
paientage in 1853, and commenced his career 
as an architect in Liverpool. From_cont1i- 
buting to both the Builder and the Building 
News he became connected with journalism, 
joined the staff of the aah as Mercury, 
and wrote inthe deademy and the Alhcna um 
Resided with Dante Rossetti in London till 
the poet’s death 1n 82. Published ‘‘ Sonnets 
of Three Centuries” (82), and also ‘‘Recol 
lections of Rossetti,” while 1n 83 ‘‘Cobwebs 
of Criticism” appeared. During the last twelve 

ears his shill as a novelist has been exempli 
ded in ‘*Tne Shadow ofa Crime’”’(’8s), ‘‘A Sonof 
Haga) ’’(’86), ‘‘ The Deemster ” (’87), which was 
dramatised under the title of ‘‘Ben my Chree’ 
(87), ‘‘ The Bondman” (‘go0), “ The Scapegoat’ 
Cor), and ‘The Manxman” (’94), a dramatic 
version of which was also performed by Mr 
Wilson Barrett The Jast-mentioned work 
began the era of the one volume novel His 
latest work, ‘‘The Christian,” was published 
on Aug. goth, 97, and nearly a_ hundied 
thousand copies were sold in England, and as 
many more 1n the United States, within the 
first year after publication. On both continents 
it provoked great discussion, the verdict in this 
country being generally unfavourable to the 
motive of the book, while 1n America it was 
enerally favourable It wasimmediately trans- 
ated into most of the languages of Lurope, 
and provoked the same divided opinion every- 
where Mr Hall Caine has travelled in Iceland 
(90), In Russia (’92) on behalf of the persecuted 
Jews ; and 1n ’g5 visited the States and Canada, 
where he represented the Society of Authors, 
and obtained important concessions from the 
Canadian Parliament as to the Canadian Copy 
right demands InSept and Oct ’98 he visited 
the United States again 1n order to produce a 
dramatic version of ‘‘The Christian,’ which 
first appeared in Washington Sept 26th, andin 
New York Oct 3rd. Address: Grecba Castlc, 
Isle of Man. 


Jj a ee Bishop of. See WELLDow, Rrv. 


Cambodia. A province of IndoChina, and 
French protectorate sincg ‘63. Capital, 
Pnompenh, on the Mekong. The reigning 
sovereign 1s King Norodom, but there is a 
French Resident at Pnompenh, and each of the 
eight provinces into ahh the country 1s 
divided 1s under the political and administra- 
trve control of a French Resident. The chief 
eae of the country are rice, cotton, and fish. 
ea, 46,000 Sq m.; pep. about 2,000,000. See 
COLONIES, ETC., OF Eu P 
Inpo-CHINA® 
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Cambridge, H.R.H George William 
Frederick Charles, 2nd Duke of, K.G., P.C., 
K.P., GC.MG., G.C.H., G.C.B., GC.S.I, 
(creat 1801), grandson to George III. and 
first cousin to the Queen, was b. at Hanover 
March 26th, 1819. He became a colonel in 
the British army in 737, and succeeded his 
father Adolphus Frederick, 1st Duke of Cam- 
bridge, in ’50. Four years later (’54) he was 
raised to the rank of major-gereral, on his 
apperimiens to command the two brigades of 

ihlanders and Guards united to form the 
first division of the army sent against the Czar 
Nicholas of Russia in the Crimean war of 
"54-6. In ’56 he was promoted to the rank of 

| Penccl , In ’61 appointed Colonel-in-chiet of 
the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers ; and in 

| 62 rasSed to the rank of Field Marshal He was 
subsequently appointed Commander-in-chief of 
thé British army,and the appointment perpetuated 
by lette1s patent 87. It came to an end, how 
ever, with the scheme of Army Reform evolved 
during os, and the Duke retired in the autumn 
He oe Ranger of Hyde Park and Richmond 

ar 


Cambridge University. About the middle 
of the thirteenth century students began to 
collect in hostels The endowed colleges 
gradgally absorbed the hostels, the last of 
which was annexed to Trinity in 1540 The 
legislative bodies are the Senate, @ hich con- 
sitts of graduates, and the Council, a smaller 
body elected therefrom. Like Oxford, the Uni- 
versity underwent important changes in 1882, 
as did also many of the colleges in both univer- 
sities. The following 1s the lst of colleges. 
(Founded 1257), Peterhouse—Head, J. Porte, 


'D D —Undergraduates, 56; (1326), Clare Hall, 


E. Atkinson, D D., 


187; (1347), Pembroke, C 
E. Searle, D.D , 145; 13), Gon 


(1348), Gonville and Caius, 


N. M. Ferrers, D.D, 2 9; (1350), Trinity Hall, 
H. Latham, MA, 242; (1352), Corpus Christ, 
E H. Perowne, DD, 62; (1441), King’s, A. A 


Leigh, M A., 128; (1448), Queens’, H E Ryle, 
D.D, 82; (1473), St. Catherme’s, C K. Robin- 
son, D., 65; (1496), Jesus, H A. Morgan, 

D , 112; (1505), Chnist’s, John Peile, Litt D, 
162, (1511), St. John’s, C Taylor, DD, 251, 
(1519), Magdalene, Hon. L. Neville, M.A., 60; 
(1546), Trinity, H.M Butler, D.D., 703; (1548), 
Emmanuel,W Chawner, M A , 179; (1595), Sidney 
Sussex, Charles Smith, M A, 74; (1800), Down- 
ing, Alex. Hill, MA., M.D., 58. Hostels 
(1882), Selwyn, J. R. Selwyn, D D., 1135 (1884), 
Non-Collegiates, 122. Total, 3019. The exam- 
nations necessary for the degree of Bachelor 
are the Pgevious (‘Little Go”), General, 
and Special examinations. Candidates for 
Honours have to pass an additional ¢xamina- 
tion in Mathematics, French or Gerg an with 
their Previous The Triposes, nich for 
Honour candidates take the place of the 
General and Special, are Classical, Mathema- 
tical, History, Law, PaSoloey: Moral Science, 
Natural Science, Oriental Langtiages, and 
Medizval and Modern Languages. A Me- 
chanical Sciences Tripos was established in 
‘92. Women are admitted to the examinations 
for honour students, and reside mostly in 
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Newnham Oollege and Girton College. (See 
article Women, HIGHER EDpvucATION OF.) 
Vigorous efforts have been made to secure the 
advantages of degrees for women by resident and 
non-resident members of the University, but 
hitherto without success, Students of not less 
than two years’ standing at an affiliated college, 
on being admitted members of the University, 
may, under certain conditions, be deemed to 
* have already kept three of the terms required for 
any degree; 1t 1s the same with adult students 
under a committee working 1n concert with the 
University 1n places where there 1s no affiliated 
college. Affiliated colleges are: University 
College, Nottingham; St. David’s, Lampeter ; 
Firth, Sheffie}d; University College of Wales, 
Aberystwith; and the Universities of New 
Zealand, Adelaide, Calcutta, and Cape of Good 
Hope, University of Allahabad; Punjab Un1- 
versity, University of Bombay, University of 
Toronto, St. Edmund’s College, Old Hall, 
Ware, University of Madras. Affihated centres: 
Hull, Derby, Scarborough, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Sunderland, Norwich, Fxeter, Ply- 
mouth, Stonehouse and Devonport Many 
public schools are inspected by the University, 
and thousands of scholars in the Grammar and 
High Schools of the country compete in the 
Cambridge Local Examinations, while those 
who attend the University local lectures are 
also to be numbered by thousands. (See also 
UNIVERSITY ExTEnsIon ) The undergraduates 
have a most able organ, called the Granta, 
edited by Mr R C. Lehmann. Degrees. D.D., 
Se.D., Litt D., B.D., M.A., B.A., D.Sc,, M.D., 
M.B.. M.Ch.. LL.D., LL.B., LL.M., Mis.D., 
Mus.B. Chancellor, His Grace the Duke of 
Devonchiré, K.G., LL.D Vice Chancellor, A 
Hill, M.D. (Downing), High Steward, Lord 
Walsingham. Parliamentary representatives, 
Prof. R C. Jebb, LLD (q¢v.), and Sir J E 
Gorst, M.A Proctors, '98-9: | H Gray, MA 
(Queens’), W LT Southward, MA. (St Catha 
rine’s). Registrary, John Willis, Clark M.A 
Consult Camb Univ. Calendar. 

Cameroons. A tewitory on the Bight of 
Biafra, West Africa, annexed by Germany in 
1884. Its coast line extends for about 200 miles 
along the Bight An agreement was concluded 
in April ’o03 settling the boundary between the 
territory andthe Niger Coast Protectorate. In 
November of the same year an agreement was 
signed at Berlin fixing the boundary line be 
tween the Cameroons and the Niger Territories, 
This agreement gave Germany the command 
of the Benue and access to Lake Tchad The 
boundary between the Fiench and German 
sphere was settled by an agreement made in 

eb ’94 Starting from the point wheie the 
southern boundary of the Cameroons meets 
15° E. long., the frontier runs in a N.E direc- 
tion to a point about 30 miles E. of Yola, and 
thence on to Lake Tchad. Cacao and tobacco 
are grown, and a flourishing trae 1s carried 
on in ivory and palm-oil. Cocoa 1s becoming 
a condlerable export. The area 18 191,130 
sq. milé, and the population 4,570,000. The 
exports for the year 96 amounted to £266,566, 
and the imports to £277,184. See CoLoniEs, 
ETC., OF EUROPEAN POWERS. 

Campbqll, Mrs. Patrick, the actress, was b. 
late in the sixties, at Kensington. Appeared 
as an amateur for several years in Norwood. 
First prolessions! appearance was in ‘‘Tares,” 
with Mrs. Bandmann Palmer, on tour. Also 

toured with Mr. Vezin, 1n ‘“‘ Bachelors,” and as 
® 
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a member of Mr. Ben Greet’s company gained 
valuable experience, particularly in Bnake- 
apes and other poetic roles. In London, 
she first attracted attention as Rosalind ata 
maitwnec at the Shaftesbury. This led to her 
eat Aen in the autumn of’g1 to play Astrzea 
in ‘* The Trumpet Call” at the Adelphi. She 
remained here till the spring of ’93, when Mr. 
Pinero secured her for ‘‘ The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray,”at the St. James’s. Inthis play Mrs. 
Campbell’s success was immediate. She has 
since appeared as Agnes in ‘‘The Notorious 
Mis. Fbbsmith,” as ‘‘ Fedora,” as Juliet th a 
vival of “Romeo and Juliet” by Mr. Forbes 
Robertson at the Lyceum in Sept. 9 » as the 
slave girlin ‘*Pour la Couronne,” as * Magda,” 
as Lady Teazle in ‘‘The School for Scandal,” 
as eae iain ‘‘ Hamlet,” and as Lady Macbeth 
in ’98, 


CANADA, DOMINION OF. 
¢ Lhe Dominion of Canada consists ofthe upprr 
ortion of the North American continent except 
abrador, which belongs to Newfoundland, and 


_ Alaska, which belongs to the United States, 


and 1S 3,456,383 sq mules in extent. In 1867 
the provinces of Onta110, Quebec, Nova Scotia, 
and New Brunswick united under one federal 

overnment; in 770 Manitoba and North-West 

erritories were added, the latter by purchase 
in "69 from Hudson Bay Company; Briuish 
Columbia joined 1n 771, and Prince Edward 
Island in 773. In ’80an Order 1n Council was 
issued, annexing to the Domimion such British 
dag taeiy te in North Amegica, other than 

ew foundland, as were not previously in the 
Dominion. Newfoundland remains independ- 
ent. Federal capital, Ottawa, Ontario, pop. 
44,134; Chief cities, Montreal, 216,650 ; Toronto, 
181,220 ; Quebec, 63,090; Halifax, 38,556; St. 
John, 39,179; Winnipeg, 25,642. The population 
in 98 amounted to about 5,250,000. The French 
number 1,415,090, or 294 per cent, The 
Indians number about t100,0co. Canada 1s 
the largest of all the British possessions, em- 
bracing nearly one-half the whole empire, and 
1S 500,000 sq. miles larger than the United 
States without Alaska. All the provinces are 
well watered by rivers. The climate varies, 
being in the east cold but clear in winter, 
warm in summer; while the climate of British 
Columbia resembles that of England. The 
winter is dry, healthy, and invigorating. 
The mineral elas are practically inex- 
haustible, particularly coal, iron, copper, and 
gold. The recent discoveries of gold in British 
Columbia are referred to 1n the article under 
that heading During ’97 extraordinarily rich 
finds of gold were made on the banks of the 
Klondike river, in the extreme N.W. of the 
Dominion. The scene of these finds hes actu- 
ally in the North West Territories (g.v.), near 
where the British section of the Cordillera belt 
of mountajns touches the international bound- 
ary between Alaska and Canada, and about 53 
miles S E. of the junction of Forty Mile Creek 
with the river Yukon. The mineral output of 
’97 1ncluded gold, 41,238,000; silver, £664,581, 
copper, £300,332, coal, £9,457,251 (3,876,201 
tons), making, with other smaller mineral 
products, a total of £s.757,827. The fisheries 
on both the Atlantic and Pactfic coasts are ex- 
tremely valuable, and the timber supply 1s very 
rich. Agriculture 1s successfully carried on in 
all parts, and in Manitoba and the terntones 
the wheat-growing as well as geferal farming 
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capabilities are immeasurable Ranching has 
in late years also proved profitable Govern 
ment The federal parliament 1s modelled after 
that of the United Kingdom, with a Senate 
of 8x: members nominated for hfe, 24 from 
Ontario, 24 from Quebec, 10 from Nova Scotia, 
1o from New Brunswick, 4 from Manitoba, 3 
from British Columbia 4 from Prince Edwar 
Island, and 2 from the Territories The House 
of Commons consists of 213 members elected 
uinguennially on a low suffrage, 92 coming 
rom Ontario, 65 from Quebec, 20 from Nova 
Sua, 14 from New Brunswick, 6 from British 
Columbia, 5 from Prince kdward Island,‘ 7 
from Manitoba and 4 from the North West 
Territories The number of members sent by 
the provinces 1s 1n proportion to the population 
and a readjustment takes place every ten years 
after each census The senators and members 
are paid Ihe Governor General, bepreseniine 
the Queen, receives £10,000 yearly In eac 
of the provinces a Lieut Governor, appointed 
by the Governor General in Council, represents 
the executive authority In Quebec and Nova 


Scotia the legislature consists of two Houses, | 


with a responsible Ministry In New Bruns 
wick, Ontario, Manitoba, British Columbia, 
Prince Fdward Island, and the North West 
Territories there 1s only one Chamber, the 
Legislative Assembly and a_ responsible 
Miristry The limits of federal and provincial 
jurisdiction are re_ulated by the Buitish North 
America Act, which passed the Imperial Parla 
ment in 67, and 1s the constitution of the 
Dominion There 1s no State church, but 
the Roman Cafholic Church in the piovince 
of Quebec has secured to it the privileges 
enjoyed by 
collecting tithes etc The estimated strength 
of the chief religious bodies 15 Roman Catho 
lics, 1,992017, Methodists, 847 765, Presby 
terians, 755,326, Church of England, 644,059, 
Baptists, 303,839 Elementary education 1s free 
and ts liberally supported by the provincial 
Governments, the schools 1n British Columbia 
and the N W Territories being wholly sup 
ported by Government There are altogether 
17,272 public schools of all grades, with 20,832 
teachers and 1,017,088 pupils Besides these 
there are many private schools, and each 

rovince has one or more universities The 

overnor General appoints the judges of the 
Superior Courts and county couits in the 
provinces, and over al] 1s the Supreme Court 
at Ottawa, with appellate civil and cmmuinal 
jurisdiction throughout the Domimon The 
mulz establishment consists of ® an Impe: 
rial military and naval garrison at Halitax, and 
a naval station at Esquimault, on the Pacific, 
altogether comprising about 2000 troops, 
(2) a militia force—the active division, in 
which the term of service is three years, and 
which numbers about 35000 men, and the 
reserve, consisting of all between the ages of 
18 and 60 who do not serve 1n the S&ctive force 
The Imperial Government takes charge of the 
naval defence of the country There were 1n’97 
sixty five main lines working in the Dominion 
of Canada, with «total mileage of 16,387. The 
two principal systems are, of course, those 
of the Canadian ‘Pacific and Grand Trunk of 
Canada Railways Revenue, "97 8, £8,399.771 » 
expenditure, £8,062, 463, exports,'97 8, £33,226,200, 
an Increase over the previous year of £5,309,000, 
ungorts, £29,230,400, an increase over the pre 
vious year @f 4,375,000, net debt, £54,487,200 
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Public works cost £36,343,596 For Ministry see 
DIPLoMATIC, see alec BRITISH Emprre (table) 
Political Parties —Thetwo chief political 
parties in Canada are known by the time 
honoured names of Conservative and Liberal 
From the date of confederation, in 1867, the 
Liberals were only in power once till their 
signal victory in o6 ‘The late Sir John 
Macdonald, the leader of the Conservative 
party, held office from 67 to o1, with the 
exception of five years, when a Liberal admin 
strator under Mr Mackenzie was 1n power 
When Sir John Macdonald died he was 
succeeded by Sir John Thompson and Sir 
Mackenzie Bowell followed him on his death, 
Dec 12th 95 The Manitoba Schools question 
and other questions shook the” Government s 
pesition duiing 95 and 96 and after some 
internal dissensions Sir Charles Tupper became 
Premier on the eve of the dissolution of 
Parhament in April At the General Election 
which followed there were the following parties 
the field —the Conservatives, led by Sir 
Charles Tupper, advocating protection and 
preferential trade 1f possible, with Gicat Britain 
gnd the Colonies, new steam and cable services, 
the strengthening of the defences of the 
Dominion, and the redress of the grievances 
of the Catholics with regard to the Manitoba 
Schools the Liberals led by Sir Wilfrid Laurer 
| Qe) advocating fiscal reform in the direction 
of free trade riodified only by revenue re 
quirements, the extension of the franchise, the 
enlargement of the trade of Canada, and a 
policy of non interference with provincia) poli 
bce especially with regard to Manitoba, the 
MoUarthyites seceders from the Conservative 
party, and the Patrons of Indu@ry, forming 
practically the Labour party In the electoral 
fight all the Citholic influence was thrown on 
the side of the Conservatives, chiefly because 
of the Manitoba schoolsissue, but this interven 
tion probably did more harm than good, for in 
Quebec, where 1t might possibly have been 
expec ed to have effect ifanywhere the Liberals 
triumphed signally There were erie epee 
118 Liberals 86 Conservatives, and 8 Independ 
ents, the latter being on the whole supporters 
of the Liberals Subsequent bye elections 
showed that Sir Wilfmd Laurier s hold on the 
country had increased in strength, and his 
tariff legislation in the Jubilee year, involvin 
preferential trade with Great Britain, arouse 
the enthusiasm of the odes 
History ,’98s.—The firm of Mackenzie, Mann 
& Co signed a contract with the Government 
(Jan zsth) for the construction of 150 miles of 
railway fiom Glenora on the Stickeen river to 
Teslin Lake, whence there 1s a navigable water 
route to Klondike and all the Yukon district 
The consideration was a grant of 5000 sq m of 
mineral lands in the Yukon district A Bill 
pednet tg healt these preposs was debated at 
great lengtk in the House, and was read a 
second time (March i1th) by 111 votes to 72, 
and finally passed The Senate, powever, 
rejected it (31st) The rush wesf¢#ards to 
Klondike from Canada and the Unfted States 
brought about an unprecedentedly heavy traffic, 
which was accelerated by a rate war between 
the CPR and the Grand Trunk Companies 
The Finance Minister in his buéget speech 
announced that from the date of the abolition 
of the German and Belgian treaties with Great 
Britam—viz, August rst, the reciprocity 
section of the tariff would only apply to the 
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United Kingdom, India, New South Waes 
and the British West Indies (April 6th) Bei 
muda, British Guiana, Ceylon, and the Straits 
Settlements were afterwards added, and 1t was 
announced that the preferential tariff would bc 
extended to any other British colony or pos 
session, the Customs tariff of which was as 
favourable, on the whole, to Canada as 
Canadas tariff was to such colony After the 
outbreak of the American war with Spain 
a much more fiiendly feeling than had pre 
viously existed was manifested by Americans 
geneially towards Great Britain and Canada 
One result of this was the agreement (May 
3oth) to appoint a Commission to adjust all 
controversial jnatters between Canada and 
the United St#es In the speech from the 
Throne at the prorogation an expression 
of rejoicing at these improved relations with 
America found a place Both Houses also 
presented farewell addiessesto Lord Aberdeen, 
whose retirement from the position of Governor 
General was received with gieat regret (June 
13th) The subjects submitted for the con- 
sideration of the Joint Commission were offic: 
ally determined as follows —‘*The Behring 
Sea sealing question, reciproca] mining regu 
lations, the Alaskan boundary, restrictive 
regulations for the preservation of the fisheries 
of the Great Lakes, the North Atlantic fishery 
question, the boundary question, the Alien 
Labour | aus, and reciprocity of trade Lord 
Herschell, Sir Wilfrid Laurie1, Sir Richaid 
Cartwright, Sir Louis H Davies, and Mr J 
Charlton, a member of the Dominion Congress 
were appa ce as British Commissionais 
(30th) e Ameiican Commissioners were M1 
Fairbanks, Mr Gray,Mr Dingley, Mr Kasson, 
and Mr J W Foster The Commission met at 
Quebec (Aug 23rd) Lord Herschel] being ap 
inted chairman, Mr W C Cartwright, ot the 
cree Office, and Mr H Bourassa M P for 
Labelle County, Quebec, were chosen British 
secretaries, and Mr C P Anderson American 
secretary A vote was taken throughout the 
Dominion as to whether pe Jiquor traffic should 
be prohibited or not (Sep Soil) Ontario, Nova 
Scotia, British Columbia, New Brunswick, 
Prince Edwaid Island, Manitoba, and the N W 
Territories voted for prohibition, and Quebec 
against The total of votes for prohibition was 
278,463, and the total against, 264,579, showing 
a majority for prohibition of 13,884 The pro 
portion of votes Lets was small, the number 
of voters enrolled being 1 233 849 The Anglo 
American Commission de ided to adjourn 
(Oct. 8th) to Nov 1st, 1nd then to meet in 
Washington Their meetings had been of a 
most cordial character, and it was stated on 
good authority that the Behring Sea contio 
versy would be settled by the abolition of 
pelagic sealing, with suitable indemnities to 
nadian sealers 


Canadian Copyright. See InTERNATIONAL 
CopyRIGHT 


Canala\ See eds ’gs5 and ’95 for an article 
piving part ~ujars as to the mileage, traffic and 
revenue of tlhe canals in the Umted Kingdom, 
and as to the canals of France and Germany 
See also ENGINEFRING 


Canary Isfands. Off N W. African coast 
Belong to Spain, and are ruled as an integral 
province of the kingdom Bananas, potatoes, 
and tomatoes are the most valuable products 
Ihe population of Teneriffe 1s 95,c00, of Grand 
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Canon Law. See previous eds 
Canons See CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


Canterbury, Archbishop of See under 
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Cape Breton Island A portion of Nova 
Scotia (gv) See BritisH EMPIRE (table). 


CAPE COLONY. 

Cape Colony occupies the extreme south+n 
pertion of Africa Its boundaries are west, 
the Atlantic Ocean, north, the Orange river 
and the Bechuanaland Protectorate, east, the 
Orange Free State Basutoland, and Natal, 
south, the Indian Ocean The area of the 
colony 1s 292,000 sq m, and the pop 2,011,305. 
Whites number about 400,000, and the greater 
number of them are of Dutch descent Capital, 
Cape Town, pop 83 718, Sther chief touns, Port 
Enmzabeth, pop 23 266,the chiefcommercial port, 
Grahamstown, pop 10,498, the capital of the 
eastern province, Kimberley, pop 28,718 the 
seat of the diamond trade, Queenstown, King 
Williamstown, and Panmure, or East London 
Simons Bay 1s an Imperial naval station 22 
miles south of Cape Town The Transkeian 
Territories and Walfisch Bay have some sepa 
rate provincia) status The Transke1an Terri 
tories are ruled by resident magistrates under 
the direct control of the Government of the 
colony , and Walfisch Bay, an isolated port 
on the coast of Damaraland, 1s also admuini- 
stered by a resident magisti@te Pondoland, 
which up till then had been a protectorate, 
became an integral portion of the colony in 
March 94, and the Crown colony of Bechuana 
landin 9, Executive in the hands ofa Governor 
and responsible Ministry of five principal 
ministers Tle Parliament consists of a Legis 
lative Council of 24 members and a House of 
Assembly of 79 members Members of the 
Legislative Council are elected for seven 

ears, and of the Assembly for five years 

he members of both Houses ave paid The 
electors are the same in each case, and are 
qualified as occupiers of property worth £75, 
or receiving a Salary equivalentto {50 The 
laws are founded on a modification of the 
Roman Dutch Law Both English and Dutch 
languages are used in Parliament and the 
Courts The colony possesses a complete sys- 
tem of local self government, elective councils 
maintaining the roads 1n al) its divisions The 
status of certain of the natives as to land tenure 
1s regulated by the Glen Grey Act, passed 1n 
Aug 094 By it certain districts are set apart 
for the natives by proclamation, and divided 
into allotments of about eight acres per head for 
each familv at a quit rent of 15s yearly The 
titles to these sliotinents are inalienable and 
non transferable, except with the consent of the 
authorities , But on death they pass according 
to native usage A labour tax of 10s a year 1s 
imposed on every able bodied male in the settle- 
ment, unless he can show that he has been at 
work for thrce months 1n the jear The sale 
of hquoi 1s prohibited under severe penalties 
I'xisting electoral nghts are nf&untained under 
certain conditions, and district councils, with 
extensive powers of local self-government, exist » 
in each proclaimed district The natives elect 
half the members on the district council, the 
other half being nominated by the sgovernor, 
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All the natives are gradually peng. placed 
under the operation of the Act here 1s 
a University at Cape Town (Royal Charter 
1877), and there are a large number of State 
aided elementary schools, besides private 
and religious institutions, but education 18 
not compulsory The principal denomina 
tions are Dutch Reformed, Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian, Wesleyan, and Roman Catholic 
which receive from the Government small 
annual appropriations ‘for 1eligious worship 
For defence, besides the Imperial tioops, 
who 1n 97 numbered 545 officers and 8240 non 
commissioned officers and men, there 1s a force 
of Cape Mounted Rifles, numbering 838 officers 
and men, Volunteers, 6535, and every able 
bodied man between 18 and «o 1s hable to be 
called out for military service The colony 
possesses 2250 miles of Government railway 
open, and extensions are being laid into Mata 
beleland and elsewhere Goveinment lands 
are granted, leased, or may be rented on egsy 
terms The chief minerals worked in the 
colony are copper, coal,and gold The prineipal 
exports are gold, diarronds, wool, Angora hair, 
ostrich feathers, sheep and goat skins, wines, 
spuits, hides and skins, copper ore, and aloes 
venue, 97, £7,389,955 expenditure, (6,851,925 
apo 97, £17,931 878 exports, £19 436,204 
Public debt, _", £27,282,405 See BrI11SH 
EMPIRE (table), and for Ministry, etc, see 
DiIPLoMATIC 
Political Parties —For some years pie 
vious tothe Jameson Raid and the fall of Mr 
Rhodes thereewere three political paities at 
the Cape, including the regular Ministry and 
Opposition, and a third party, holding much 
the same power as the Irish party held under 
Mr Parnell This third party was the Aft 
kander Bond, under Mr Hofmeyr, and it was 
throvgh the support which it rendered to him 
that Mr Rhodes was enabled to carry out his 
reat schemes for opening up Rhodesia and 
British Central Africa All this was changed, 
the Raid When Mr Rhodes 
resigned office in Dec 95 he was succeeded 
by Sir Gordon Sprigg, who still could count 
upon the auppor of some of the more moderate 
members ofthe Bond Other parties, howcver, 
speedily formed themselves, for the furtherance 
ot ultra British or ultra Dutch views, and 
eventually the members of Parliament were 
grouped somewhat as follows the Government 
party, including several progressive Dutch 
members, the Opposition, consisting largely of 
the Afrikander Bond members with pronounced 
Dutch sympathies, ard a third party of Inde 
pendents, under Mr Rose Innes, insis 1ng, 
neveitheless, upon the supremacy of Great 
Britam in South Afmca The election for 
the Legislative Council in March 98 was 
won by the Progressive party, Jed and in 
spired by Mr Rhodes, on a policy of free 
food products, compulsory edugition, railway 
development, and restric.ed sale of lhquor to 
natives, as to internal affairs, coupled with 
the larger policy of the federation of the 
Cape, Natal and Charterland under the British 
flag Many Dutch voters must have cast in 
their lot with, the Progressives in order to 
ive the majority In April‘a split from the 


however, b 


nd took place, the seceders calling them 
selves the Colonial Union, and adopting the 
maintenance, and vindication of British 


supremacy in South Africa, and of equal rights 
to the erent European nationalities in the 
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country, especially the Dutch and English, and 
promotion of a good understanding and co 
operation between the different races, and 
removal of all racial feeling The elections for 
the Assembly, later in the year, were very 
closely fought, the main struggle being between ‘ 
the Bond and the supporters of Mr Rhodes, or 
the Progressives, as they termed themselves 
Ultimately there were elected 4o Bond can 
didates and 39 Progressives, though a large 
majority of the votes were cast for the Pro 
gressives The Independent party, led hy 
Mr Rose Innes, practically disappeared 
History, ’98.—The Governor, Sir Alfred 
Milner, reported (Jan 22nd) on the course that 
had been taken with regard the rebcllious 
Bechuanas after the Bechuanaland rebellion 
had been suppressed They had been given 
the choice of indenturing themselves for five 
years to farmers and others, under Govern 
ment inspection and supervision, or of standing 
their trial for treason Mr Rose Innes had 
personally supeiintended the system, and the 
Government were well satisfied of 1ts success 
and humanity The elections for the Legis 
lative Council held 1n March resulted in a 
small majornty for the Progressives or Rho 
desians, who secured 13 seats The Afrikan 
der Bond returned 10 members and there 
was one Independent A Redistribution Bill 
was intioduced in the Legislative Assembly, 
creating three new electoral divisions, and 
Increasing the number of membcrs by _ rs 
(May icth) The second reading of this Bull 
was carried (June »oth) after a struggle as to 
vW@iether it should or should not have pre- 
cedence of a motion of want pf confidence 
On this the Government won, but when the 
motion was brought on they lost by 36 votes 
to 41 (22nd) Thc Premier thereupon resolved 
on the dissolution of the Assembly (23rd) In 
the general election which followed Mr Rhodes 
was returned for both Barkley West and Nama 
qualand, and elected to sit for the former con 
stituency When all the returns came in it 
was found that thereewere 4o Bond candidates 
returned and 39 Progressives (Sept 15th) A 
resolution of want of confidenre in the Govern 
ment was moved by Mr Schreiner soon afte: 
_the House met, and was carried by 79 votes 
against 37 (Oct 11th) Sir Gordon Sprigg and 
his colleagues thereupon resigned, and Mr 
Schreiner, with the support of the Bond, 
formed a new Ministry (14th) He stated in 
the House (17th) that the Government regarded 
, Rhodesia as part of the South African system, 
and therefore Mr Rhodes need not fear hos 
tility They would recognise the autonom 
and independence of the Republics, and work 
harmoniously with them, leaving external rela 
tionships to the High Commissioner Redis 
tribution would be postponed till the next 
session To that Sir Gordon Sprigg and the 
Oppositi€én strenuously objected, Mr Rhodes 
urging a conference of leadersin view of the 
almost ot lars numerical strength offhe Govern- 
ment and the Opposition ome@of the Bond 
members sided with the Progressives as to the 
necessit} for redistribution, and a vote on a 
motion for adjournment resulted in a tie 
(Nov 2nd) Finally an amendmant in favour of 
a conference between the leaders of parties was 
carried by the casting vote of the Speaker (4th). 
Cape Verde Islands. Lie 350 miles from 
Sd fe Verde, the westernmost point of Africa 
Belongto Portugal Coaling station, St Vincent. 
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Area, 1650 8q.m , pop 120,coo Imports about 
£60,000 ; exports Sout £50,000 Chief products 
coffee, tamarinds and millet The people are 
Portuguese and Negro See also COLONIES, 
ETC , OF EUROPEAN POWERS 

* Carlisle, Bishop of See under PEERAGE 


Carlos I., King of Portugal, is the son of 
King Louis] , and was born Sept 28th, 1863 
Pryor to his accession to the throne he was 
known as the Duke of Eraganza In May 86 
he married Marie Amelie, daughter of the Comte 
de.Paris He succeeded his father as King of 
Portugal in Oct 89 #£During the financial 
difficulties of 92 the King and thc royal family 
renounced 20 percent of the endowments paid 
them by the naticg a sacrifice of £2, coo a ) ear 
He visited Englandin Nov 5; 


Carcline Islands This archipelago, o1 
proup of islands, 1n all numbering five hundred, 
les to the e st of the Philippines, in the Pecific 
Ocean After the Spanish Amciicin war, ne 
gotiations as to its ownership took placc, and 
were not concluded at the t me of going to 
press Area, 560 *q m, pop foo See 
COLONIES, ETC, OF EUROEFAN POWLRS 

Cathedrals, English See article on the 
CHURCH OF LNGLAND 


Cayenne A French settlement in Guiana, 
South America Pop 13,00 ‘See Coronirs 
Etc , OF EKuROPEAN POWERS and FRFNCH 
GUIANA 

Celebes A large island of the Asiatic archi 
pelego Area, 72,000 sq m, pop. about 
2,000,000 Part of the island 1s an ‘Outpost’ 
of Dutch I: dia, containing the towns of Menad2, 
Port Rotterdagn, and Vlaaidingen or Macascar 
The remainder brohen up into native states, 
which, however, recognise the authority of 
the Dutch See Dtutcu Fast Inpbirs 

Census of 91 (England and Wales Ireland 
and Scotland) On April 6th, 1891 when the 
last enumeration was taken, the total population 
of the United Kingdom consisted of 37,7382 922 
persons, being an increase of 2 848,074 upon the 
enumerated populationin’*: The aecennial rate 
of increase was 82 per cent, lower than in 
either of the two next precedirg decennia, in 
which it had been 8 8 and 10 8 per cent respect 
ively The population cf England and Wales 
was eéturmed as 29,002,525, being an increase 
of 3,028,086, equal to 1165 per cent. on the 
number returned at the previous census of 81 
Of the 29,002,525 enumerated, 14,052,gor1 Were 
males, and 14,949,C24 females Ihis excess of 
286,723 females would be greatly reduced if 
the army, navy and meichant service abroad 
were not excluded from the enumeration The 
number of males so serving 1s 196,541 The rate 
of increase 1n the population of England and 
Wales during the last decennium was not only 
less than in the previous one, but lower than 
In any previous decennial period since the first 
enumeration inthis country in1€91 The popu 
lation of London—+: ¢ , the London of the Regis 
trar Generf\, which, with the exception of the 
parish of k_nge, coincides with the admin 
strative county of London—was at the last 
enumeration 4,211,056, being an increase of 
395,512, OF 104 per cent upon the population 
of ‘81 The gopulation of Ireland at the time 
of the census was 4,704,750, including 2,318,953 
males and 2,385,797 females. The decrease in 
the decade from ’81 to ’91 was 470,086 or 9 08 

er cent, though the number of English in 
reland during that time had increased from 
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69,382 to 74,523, and of Scotch fiom 22 328 to 
27,323 Ihe returns for Scotland showed that 
the population on census day ’91 was 4,025,647, 
including 1,942,717 males and 2,082,930 females 
The total increase of the decade ’81 to 91 was 
260,074, Or 777 per cent The final report on 
the returns, analysing them in many different 
ways, was published as a Parliamentary paper 
in Jan o4 Ihe population of the United 
kingdom in the middle of ’88 was estimated 

ot 927, that of England and Wales at 
37,397,0 8, that of Scotland at 4 249 946, and 
thatof lieland at 4 541,903 


Central America, United States of. This 
Re public 1s fcrmed by the tedeiation of the 
as as of Honduras, Nicaiagua, and Sal 
vador, which ate described under thei: respec 
tivc alphabetical headings On June 28th, 95, 
by the tieaty of Amapala, they had alreauy 
unitcd under the title of the Greater Republic 
of Certral America This union has now been 
perfccted by 1 new treaty signed at Managua 


on Aus 7th, '98, by which the name 1s 
changed to the United States of Central 
America [he three States composing the 


Conicdcration retain full liberty 1n all matters 
except those set foith in the treaty They 
retain thcir autonomy in their internal admini 
stration, but are united 3n their international 
‘elations as a sirgie body, for the security 
of their common independence, their rights, 
and their dignity he President will be 
elected 1n Dec ’98 for a peiiod of four years, 
and will assume office on March isth, '99 
Neither of the three States #& allowed to 
aherate any portion of its termtory to, or 
appeal to the protection of, any foreign nation 

he three States cede gratuitously a portion 
of their territory fo: the formation of a federal 
District, where the capital of the Union will be 
estabiushcd The Federal executive aisposes 
of the army and ravy, posts and telegraphs, 
custom houses, and public highways he 
Federal Legislature 1s composed of a Senate 
and a House of Representatives The senatois 
are elected by the Congresses ct the several 
States in equal proportions Jhedeputies are 
elected by direct suffrage at the rate of one 
deputy for 30,oco electors On June 1sth, ’97, 
Costa Rica and Guatemala proposed to join the 
Confedcration, a ticaty being agreed upon by 
all five Republics as the bicis of union, but 
the ratifications cf this treaty have never been 
exchanged It is, however, expected that 
Costa Kica and Guatemala wiil ultimately join 
the union See DipLomaric 


Ceylon An island almost joined to the 
southern extremity of India by a chain of reefs 
and sandbanks called Adams Bridge Its ex 
treme length 1s 266 miles, and its width 140 
miles Itis a British Crown colcny Area, 
25,365 Sq M , pop 3,235,432 Divided into nine 
administrative provinces CapitaJ, Colombo, 
pop about 127,000 Chief production for export 
was formerly coffee; now tea 1s the chief 
staple, and more attention ts paid to cccoa, 
cocoanut, and other palms. Grain and ice 
are cultivated, with cimnamoh, caoutchouc, 


etc. Manufactures limited to gnative or local 
requirements, including lronWare, cordage, 
etc. 


Ralwaye extend over 296 miles. Crown 
lands are sold at an upset price of Rs. 10 per 
acre, but often realise much more. Bulk of popu 
lation a eee then Tamil coohes, Moormen 
(Arabs), Eurasians, and Malays. uropeans 
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about 6000 An aboriginal nomadic race, the and so on from day to aay on the like informa 
Veddahs, occupy the interior, but they only ' tion being given tothe House He may alsc 
number about 2000 Ihe Government isinthe take the chair as Deputy Speaker, when re 
hands of a Governor nominated by the Crown, quested to do so by the Speaker, without an 
an Executive Council of 5, and a Legislative formal communicationtothe House Therecen’ 
Council of 17 members, which 1s composed of holders of the office include the late Mr Raker 
the Executive Council 4 other official mem | 74 80, Sir Lyon (now Jord) Playfair, 8083 
bers, and 8 non official members The basis|Sir A Otway 835, Mr Leonaid Courtney 
of the law 1s Roman Dutch, but the criminal | 8592, Mr Mellor, 935, and Mr James 
law has becn remodelled from the Indian William Lowther, the present § chairnfin 
Penal Code Morethan half ofthe population who was elected in og The Chairmar 
re Buddhists The Hindus also are strong, , of Committees in the House of Lords 1: 
and the Mohammedans and Christians about | appointed at the commencement of every 
equal one another Education 1s unsect@rian, session The holders of the office have beer 
and in the case of vernacular scnools free The the late Lord Redesdale, 51 86, the late Duke 
number ot scholars under the cogn'sance of the of Buckinghim and Chandgs, 869, and the 
Education Department 1n 96 was 175 658 but Lulof Morley since 89 

there 1s aso a large number of native Chamberlain, Rt Hon J,MP See unde: 
schoc]s Yhe intcresting question of joIn Com-vons 


ing up the railway systems of the mainland 
and the island ws again discussed at leneth Pa prere sie oh ere fee 
in the Engtnecs of Aug zoth, 97 Fromthis Gi.ugers oF LOMMERCE 
article 1t appears thit Mr | J Shadbolt, re ‘: 
rting to the Madras Government, was in Chancellor, Lord High, who 1s appointec 


avour of a line on the narrow or metre gauge, , by mere delivery of the Great Seal to him by 
while Mr F J Waring, chief engincer of the | the sovereign, 18 principal legal adviser o 
Ceylon Railway Extension, preferred a per , the Crown, 1s by prescription Speaker of the 
manent vay simular to that of the existing:| House of Lords, and may act in that capacity 
Ceylon lines, vi7, 5ft 61n Both engineers’ €V°D though he be not a fe he 1s by virtue 
eiimatcd th cou atthe crossing of Adams of Me ofire 2 prs) counelor, and athe 
a ee 
spring a 08 xt te genta thet Mr Chane dence of all but royal dukes and the Archbishoy 
berlain, en Serer: had aulhonieed LG oF epee mae oe pr Snine ue Pr beep wher 
initiation of the northern extension of the , 
Ceylon railwavs by the construction of a light arty = ig Sanaa ar ce Chancel y. ay 
hine, on the normal or 5 ft 61n gauge, between |end ¥ aN Seine yudeial yhccka hue Ppeal 
aby Som as rl ec Gr Privy Council In the absence @f the sovere! 
jones A eh oe ae ee he ie the Queens Speech at the opening 
east of the cost of the section, 
1,5c0 000 rupees, and if possible, a larger pro | ska Poe aera _ Deane he Mi alse: ‘ 
portion, shall] be defrayed from current revenue ‘a halla A : 5 f af i ep 
(2) That noinitial step shallbe taken until there assent to Dills € 1S visifai 0 ospitals 


are at least s00,0co rupees in hand foi the Of royal foundation, the Ween | does of al. 
infants idiots, and Junatics, and has the genera’ 


purpose | f al 
supervision of a]l charitable trusts Huis 
Chagos Archipelago A large scattered ’ pationage 1s very .extensiie He nommates 
group of coral islands in the Indian Ocean the puisne judges ®.nd county court judges , 
eing a southward extension of the Maldive and, except for Lancashire, he appoints the 
group, 1200 miles from Mauritius and 800 from county magistiates, generally accepting the 
Ceylon A dependency of the tormer, which‘ pominations of the Jords heutenant and the 
supplies a Resident Magistrate and police force borough justices He 1s the patron of twelve 
Chief of the group are the Oil Islands, of which canonries and a Ja ge number oflivings On 
Diego Garcia is the largest and most important retiring from office he receives a pension of 


Chairman of Committee of Ways and £5000 a year, but in such case he commonly 
Means A member of the House of Commons assists the Lord Chancellor and the Lords of 
who 15 elected when the House goes into, Appeal in Ordinary in the transaction of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, or Supply, | judicial business of the House of Lords Any 
for the first time In a new parlament, and One who has filled the office ot Loid Chancellor 
holds office until the dissolution of that parlia , may also, at the request of the Lord Chancellor, 
ment He 1s nominated by the Government, | S!t In the Court of Appeal, but he shall not be 
but 1s regarded as an officer of the House The required to st and act in the Court unless 
aalary of the officeis £2500a year TheChairman "pon request he consents sotodo, The holder 
of Ways and Means usually presidcs when the Of the office may not bea Roman Catholic ‘The 
House 15 1n committee, berate a on financial] Usbelablgs ¢ ord Chancellor 1s Lord Halsbury (see 
business or on a bill, but hé& may requcst | PFERAGC) 
one of several temporary or deputy chairmen Chancellor of Ireland, Lordg is head of 
nominated by the Speaker at the commence the Insh judicial establishment, @incipal legal 
ment of each session to act forhim His place adviser of the Lord Lieutenant, and exercises 
18 not 1n the chair of the Speaker, but at the in Ireland manyofthe oe which in England 
table where the Clerk, who retires with the are vested in the Lord High Chancellor. The 
Speaker, hassat When the House isinformed office may be held by a Roman, Catholic. See 
of the unavoidable absence of the Speaker, the MINISTRY 
Chairman of Ways and Means performs his Channel Islands, The, lie in the southern 
duties, and exercises his authority in relation part of the English Channel, ro to 30 miles from 
to all proceedings of the House as Deputy the French coast Anciently an appanage of 
Speaker®until the next meeting of the House, the Duchy of Normandy, they have belonged to 
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| Ff ngland since the Conquest. Tota) area about 
79 Sq. M.; pop. 92,272, Divided into two sepa- 
rate governments, called Bahwicks, that of 
Jersey (area 45 Sq. m., pop. 54,518), and that of 
Guernsey (area, with Aldermey, Sark, Herm, 
Jethou, etc., 3rSq.m., pop 37,754). The capitals 
are respectively St. Heliers and St. Pierre. 
Granitic rock 1s the foundation of the islands 
They are extremely fertile and picturesque 
Agriculture ts largely carried on, fruit and 
vepetables being raised for export. Industries 
are farming, malket gardening, and fishing. 
Muth cider 1s made. Dairy tarming 1s a great 
feature, and the breed of cattle 1s celebrated 
The fisheries are important, embracing lobster, 
oysters and co The climate is moist 
and mild. Each Sailiwick enjoys a kind of 
autonomy. Ihe Crown appoints a Lieutenant 
uiovernor and a Bailiff to each, and each has 
its representative legislature called the States 
Ine Lnghsh Church isthe estabhshedieliwion 
and the islands are included 1n the see ot Win 
chester. Relics of Notman custom survive 10 
the administration. Taxation 1s exccedinz)\ 
light. Ihe people are an intermixture of fiencr 
and English. Both languages are spoken, but 
the former 1s official. For Lieut.-Governors, 
etc., see DIPLOMATIC, 


Channel Tunnel, Bridge, etc. 
NEERING 


See Fnc1 


CHARITABLE SOCIETIES. 


The following list includes most of the prin 
cipal charitable and philanthropic institutions 


that have offices in London, and are eithcrn 


wholly or in part dependent upon volunt. ry 
contributions. @lhe figures indicate the last 
reported annual receipts. The list does not 
include charities connected with the Oity of 
London (see City GUILDS). Hospitals and Dis 
pensaries wil] be found 1n an article under that 
headiny. 


Actors’ Benevolent Fund (£3893), C. I. Coltsor, 
8, Adam Street, Adelphi. 


After-Care Association fer Poor Persons dis 
charged recovered from Asylums for the Insane 
(4572), H. TI Roxby, Church House, West 
minster, S. W. 

Aged Pilgrims’ Friend Society and Asylums 
(414,148), J.E Hazelton, 83, Finsbu1y Pavement 

d Poor Society and Almshouses (Aged Poo: 
Society, £1632, Almshouses, £488), J. B 
Corney, Hon. Sec., 42, Gerrard St , Soho, W C 

Alexandra Orphanage and Orphan Working 
Sohool (£11,407), A. C. P. Coote, M A., 73, 
Cheapside. 

Annuitants’ Homes, Miss Sheppard's (£712), 
Mrs. Chadwick, Hon. Sec., 27, Ossington St., 
Bayswater. 

Apprenticeship Society for Assisting the Ap- 

rentioing of Children of Dissenting Ministers of 

vangelical Churches (£432), A. A. Knight, 
Memorial Hall, E C. ” 

Arohiteots’ Benevolent Society (£705), Percivall 

Currey, Hor§ Sec , 9, Conduit St., Hanover Sq. 
Sori; Readers’ and Soldiers’ Friend 
Bociety (£6299), Col. G Philips, 112, St. Martin’s 

ne, W.C, 

Artists’ Benevolent Fund (not stated), Percy 
Edsall, 5A, Pall Mall East, S.W. 

Artista’ Gen Benevolent Institution (£5101), 
D. 1!. Gordon, 19, St. James’s St., S.W. 

Association for Placing Orphans in Private 
zene (£40), W. N. Semor, 98, Cheyne Walk, 
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Association for Promoting the General Welfare 
of the Blind (£1553), Lieut.-Col. H. Lewis, 258, 
Tottenham Court Rd., ; 

Asylum for Fatherless Children (see Reedham 
Orphanage). 

sylum for Idiots (£23,000), H. Howard, 36, 
King William St., London Bridge. 

Asylum for the Support and Education of Deaf 
and Dumb Children (£80£9), W. Resbury Few, 
93, Cannon St., E C ; 

Baptist Tract and Book Sooiety (£1499), H. G. 
Dallimore, 16, Gray’s Inn Rd., Holborn, E.C, , 

Dr, Barnerdo’s Homes for Orphan Wasfs 
(£144,c08), J Odling, 18 to 26, Stepney Cause- 
way, E. ith 85 Rescue Branch Homes and 
24 Mission Branches. 

Benevolent Society of Blues for the Relief of 
Persons Educated in Chnist’s Hospital, their 
Widows and Orphans (£1479), G. Wilkins, Lynd- 
huist, Greenhill Park, Harlesden. 


Benevolent or Strangers’ Friend Society (£669), 
B Fy Gorans, 52, kinsbury Pavement. 


Benevolent Society of St Patrick, for Educating, 
Clothing, Partly Feeding, and Apprenticing Poor 
hildren born of Insh Parents in or near London 
2387), A. F.R Daniel, 61, Stamford St., S.E. 
Biggs’s Charity to Printers (£15,434), Joseph 
Moitime1, 20, High Holborn 

Blind Female Annuity Society (see Royal Blind 
Pension Society), 

Booksellers’ Provident Institution (£1465), G. 
Larne!, 1°, Paternoster Row. 

Boys’ Home Industrial School(£6952), H. James, 
Regent’s Park Rd, N.W. 

British and Foreign Sailors’ Bocitty ($27,977)» 
Rev. E. W. Matthews, Sailors’ Institute, Snad- 
well 

British Home for Incurables (£16,779), R. G. 
Salmond, 72, Cheapside. 

British Medical Benevolent Fund (£3708), Dr. 
S West, F.R.CP, 15, Wimpole St., W. 
(Finance), Joseph White, F.R.C.S. Eng., 
D CL, €, Southwell Gardens, S W_ (Cases). 

British Orphan Asylum (£7671), C. T. Hoskins, 
6°, Bishopsgate St. Within. 

Brixton Orphanage for Three Hundred Father- 
less Girls (£2398), Mrs. A. Montagu, Founder 
and Hon Superintendent, Mrs. Greenwood, 
Hon Sec 57, Barrington Rd , Brixton. 

‘‘Brown”’ Animal Sanatory Institution, The, 
for the Treatment and Study of the Diseases of 
Domestic Animals, Wandsworth Koad, S.W. 
(£1040), T Le Marchant Douse, B.A. Lond., 
The Institution. 

Builders’ Benevolent Institution 
Brutton, 35, Southampton Row, 

Butchers’ Charitable Institution (45633), H. J. 
V. Philpott, Butchers’ Hall, 87, Bartholomew 
Close. 

Cabdrivers’ Benevolent Association (£1763), S. 
S Safford, 15, Soho Sq. 

Cabmen’s Shelter Fund (£1304), W. H. Mae- 
namara, 47, Buckingham Palace Rd., S.W. 

Cass’s School (£0286 of Sir John Cass s Founda- 
tion, last year’s income 42450), P. M. Evans, 
M.A., Clerk, 26, Jewry St., Aldgate. 

Charity Organisation Society (£17,300), C. S. 
Loch, 15, Buckingham St., Stranc. 

Cheesemongers’ Benevolent Institution (£2000), 
E. Kent, Wellington Chambers, Borough, S.E. 

Children's Aid iety (23115), A.J. 5. Mad- 
dison, 32, Charing Cross, S.W. 

Children’s Country Holidays Fond 
Hon. Treasurer, Hon. A. Lyttelton, 


2308), Major 


21,137) 
me 10, 
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Children’s Home (£27,075), Rev Dr Stephen 
son, Founder, J Pendlebury, MA, Sec, 


Bonner Rd, London, N E 
China Inland Mission (£45 213), Walter 
B Sloan and F Marcus Wood, Newington 


Gieen, N 

Christian Oolportage Association for England 
(422,678), H D Brown, 57, Farringdon St EC 

Christan Community .£1093), J Atkinson, 
Memorial Hall, London St Bethnal Green 

Christian Evidence Sooiety (£1090), Rev T I 
Waterman, BA, and Rev L_ Engstrom, 
‘M A, 26, Charing Cross, S W 

Christian Literature Society for India (£11374), 
Lar) of Northbrook, G CSI, President, Rev 
George Patterson, Sec , 7, Adam St , Strand 

Christ's Hospital (451,277), RL Franks, 
Clerk, Newgate St 

Church Army (£98,000), Rev W Carlile, Hon 
Chief Sec , 130, Edgware Rd 

Church Association (£718,), H Muller, 14, 
Buckingham St , Strand 

Church Committee for Church Defence® and 
Church Instruction (£11 307), T Ma tin ilby 
Othce, Church House, Great Smith St, S W 


Church Extension, Employment, Relef, and 
Mission Work (45951), Miss Fk Ashdown, 27, 
Kalburn Park Rd 


Church Extengion Foreign Missions (£800), 
Miss Fk Ashdown, 27 Kilburn Park Rd, W 


Church Missionary Society for Africa and the 
East See separate article on this Society 


Church of England Incorporated Society for 
Providing Homes for Waifs and Strays (£6s 936), 
E de M Rufolf, Church House, Deans Yard, 
Westminster 

Church of fag Ba Parochial Mission Society 
(£3256), Rev Muir, MA, Ibe Church 
House, Deans Yard SW 

Church of England Scripture Readers’ Associa 
tion (£11,376), ReuLenG Kestin, Sec , 56, Hay 
market 

Church of England Sunday School Institute 
(412,320), J Palmer, 13, Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet St 

Church of England Temperance Benefit Society 
(£6568), H A MHazzledine, Church House, 
Westminster, S W 

Church of England Temperance Society (£5702), 
F Eardley Wilmot, RN, Deansgate, The 
Sanctuary, Westminster 

Church of England Zenana Missionary Society 
(£47,070, mcluding £8773 special), Rev G 
Tonge, R S Macdonald, and Miss J 
Malvaney}y, Secs , Lonsdale Chambers, 27, 
Chancery Lane, E C 

Church of Ireland Sustentation Fund, London 
Committee in Aid (£1017 and legacy for £6500), 
The Misses Nugent, Hon Secs, 29, Eaton 
Terrace, SW 

Church Pastoral Aid Society (£52,794), Rev J 
Barton, MA, and Col S Clarke, Secs , 
RG Fowell, Assist Sec, Falcon Court, 32, 
Fleet St 

Church Peniten Assooiatiofi (£1276), C H 
Baker, 14, York Buildings, Adelphi 

Church Schoolmasters’ and Mistresses’ Bene 
volent Institution (£5910), G W Perry, 280, 
Oley at wh Rd, 5 W 

of London ss Sooie 636) 
Whittington, $s, Finsbury Sq ty s636) J 
we rey, Corporation (£13,190), Rev 


Ciuff, MA, 35, Parhament St, S.W 
Boys’ School, St. E 
ury. 


dmunds School, Canter- 
rls’ School, St Margaret’s School, 
Busheyp Herts. 
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Colonial and Oontimental Church Society 
($41,097), Rev Canon Hurst, B D ,9, Serjeants’ 
Inn, Fleet St 

Colonial Missionary Society (£3600), Rev D 
Burford Hooke, 22, Memorial Hall, Farring 
don St e 

Commercial Travellers’ Benevolent Institution 
(41 36), |] Kunes 47, Finsbury Circus 

Commercial Travellers’ Schools (414,000), H A 
Evans, 37, Mik St , Cheapside . 

Congregational Church Aid and Home Missionary 
Society (£6318), Rev J E Flower, MA, Me 
moi al Hall, Farringdon St , LE C 

Con egerene Pastors Retiring Fund (46224), 
Rev e Verrall, B A , Memorial Hall, Far 

ringdon St 

Congregational Pastors’ Wifows Fund (£1261, 
96), Rev R T Verrall, B A , Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon St, EC 

Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy (£27,522), 
Sir Paget Bowman, bart , Registrar, 2, Blooms 
bury Place 

Country Towns Mission (£29 7),G H Mawer, 
18, New Bridge St , 1 udgatc Circus, E C 

Cmpples’ Home and Industrial School for Girls 
(428 7), L J Physich, Hon Sec, Miss Lk 
kme-, Superintendent and Resident Sec at 
the Home 17£, Marylebone Rd 

Curates’ Augmentation Fund (£9000), Rev J 
R Himble, 2, Deans Yard, Westminster 

Domestic Servants Benevolent Institute (£1704), 
W Sly 32, Sackville St , W 

East London Church Fund (£17,457), Rev G N. 
Walsh 26, St Mary Axe 

East London Industrial Sohool (£4012), E C 
Sinkler, Hon Sec, Parson St, Lewisham, 
Ken | Cartwright Superintgndent 

East London Nurs ng Society and East End 
Mothers Home(£ 990), A W Lacey, 49, Philpot 

| St, Commercial Rd 

East London Provident Association (£2755), 

PG hkirke, 495, Commercia] Rd, b 


Female Mission to the Fallen (£3685), A J 5. 
Madarson, 32, Charing Cross, S 

Fieid Lane Refugeagand Ragged Schools (£6803), 
Pcregrine Platt, Vine St , Cleikenwell Rd 

Foreign Missions of the Presbyteian Church 
of England, including Women s Missionary Asso- 
oo (£24,675), J Bell, 13, Fenchurch Avenue, 


Frnend of the Clergy Corporation (£8880), Rev. 
H Jona, 17, King Witham St , Strand 

Gardner s Trust for the Bhnd, H J Wilson, 
53, Victona St, S W (interest on £300,000) 

George Yard ged Schools and Mhssion 
(42189), G Holland High St , Whitechapel 

German Society of Benevolence (£2237), Henry 
Foelix, 14, South St , Finsbury 

Girls’ Fnendly Society (£3903), Miss Bowlby, 
39 Victoria St, SW 

Goldsmiths’ Benevolent Inst:tution (£2043), C. 
C Brace, 72, Dean St , Soho, W 

Gordom Boys’ Home ({5100), Lieut Col G A. 
Beaty Pownall, 20, Cochspur St, S W 

Governesses’ Benevolent Institutgn (£29,160), 
C W Klugh, 32, Sachville St 

Grocers’ and Tea Dealers’ Benevolent Protection 
Bociety (£8854), G Powell, 76, Finsbury Pave- 
ment 

Ham Yard Soup Kitchen and Hospice (£1513), 
W Stevens, Great Windmill Sf, oi 


ether ots to the Blind (£7330), 
R L Franks, Clerk, 
Home and Oolonial 


ist’s Hospital. 
Bchool 7445), 
Thos. Robertson, Sec., 350, Gray’s Inn Rd. 
@ 


ocieties | 


Home of Rest for Horses (£2744), SD 
nd Safford, 47, Buckingham Palace Rd 
Homes for Deaf and Dumb Children (see 
‘omes for Deaf and Dumb Children) 
Homes for Little Boys (414255) W Robson, 
ec , 25, Holborn Viaduct, E C 

Homes for Working Boys in London (£2623, 
nd contributions by boys, £4376), W Denham, 
2, Buckingham St , Strand, Cc 

-Homes for Working Girls in London (£11,870, 
iclusive of moneys paid by inmates), J Shrim 
yn, Founder and Director, Victoria St , S 
Homes of Hope (41277), W Hornibrook, 4, 
.egent Sq, Grays Inn Rd, WC 

Home Teaching Soc.ety for the Blind we 982), 
fiss E get, Oe 47, Victoria St, S 

Hospital and Home for Incurable Children 
£334), Sec, Frank Lloyd Palmer, Anerlcy 
outs boy Brigade (42458), C H Chevens, 
48, Marylebone Rd , N W 

Houseless Poor Asylum (£1318) Sec, 
ranks, 28, Martins Lane, Cannon St , E C 
House of Charity for Distressed Persons in 
ondon (41230), G Cowell, Hon Sec, 1, Greek 
it , Soho Sq 

Incorporated Free and Open Church Association 
£877), F C Peano » Hon Sec, Church 


{ouse, Dean s Yard, 


Suther- 
SW 
Stainer 
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Indigent Blind Visiting Society (£7447), T A | 


Vallis, 27, Red Lion Sq, WC 
Industrial Home for Boys (£954) Miss Mann, 
19, Copenhagen St , N 
Industral Home for Girls (£1287), MissSotheby, 
5, Cadogan Place, S W, and Miss Barney, 
2, Claverton St, SW, Hon Secs Office, 
25, Sloane St 
ant id eater ders (415,855), H W Green, 

3, Ludgate Hill, EC 

Invalid Asylum, Stoke Newington (£861), Miss 

P Moline, Hon Sec 

Irish Distressed Ladies’ Fund (£2817), Geneial 
N M Lees, 17, North Audley St, W 

Irish Sooiety (4 5119), Rev Keane, 32, Sack 
ile St, W 

Italian Benevolent Society(£“80),P F Righetti, 
o, Brooke St, EU 

Licensed Victuallers’ Asylum (£18,,80), A L 
{nnett, 17, New Bridge St, EC 

Licensed Victuallers’ School (£10,778), L Giim- 
wood, 127, Fleet St 

Linen and Woollen Drapers Silk Mercers, Lace 
men, Haberdashers and Hosiers Institution 
(410,700), J W Stuttle, 43, kinsbury 5q 

London Aged Christian Society (£1325), Col H 
Northcote, 32, Sackville St 

London City Mission (£ 56,027), Rev R_ Dawson, 
BA,Rev IT S Hutchinson, M A ,3, Bridewell 
Place, E C 

London Clerical Education Aid Society (£913), 
Rev S Dyson, DD, College House, College 
St , Islington. 

London Diocesan Home Mission (£4945), Rev 
Blomfield Jackson, Church Housg, Deans 
Yard, Westminster 

London Qyocesan Penitentiary (41381), Rev J 
H Amps, fark House, Highgate, 

London Domestio Mission Society (£2204), Rev 
Dr Dawes Hicks, C M Martineau, J P, Trea 
surer 

London Female Guardian Society (¢ rg al E 
Page, 191, High St , Stoke Newington, 

ondon Female Preventive and Reformatory In- 
stitution (£5753), W. J br fac 209, Euston Rd 

London General Porters’ evolent Association 
(£5625), W. T. Rickwood, 106, Cheapside, E C 
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London Master Bakers’ Pension and Almshouse 
pat! (45200), F W_ Blackith, 65, Isledon 
Rd , Holloway 


London Medical Mission(£1478),W P Crombie, 
33. Short s Gardens} Endell St , WC 
London Orphan Asylum (£14,297) H C 
Armiger, 21, Great St Helens, Bishopsgate St 
London Philanthropic Society (41983), G C 
Chalen, 17, Ironmonger Lane, Cheapside 
London Society for Promoting Christianity, 
amongst the Jews (£38,841), Rev W Fleming, 
LLB 16, Lincoln s fot Fields 
London Young Women’s Christian Association 
(£3884), Hen1y Kidner, 25 and 26, George St, 
Hanover 5q 
Marylebone Association for Improving the Dwell- 
ings of the Industrious Classes (income £3709), 
F Stokes 49 Upper Baker St NW 
Merchant Seamen s Orphan Asylum (£11,674),F 
W Rawlinson,k R GS 45,FenchurchSt EC 
Metropolitan and City Police Orphanage 
£17614), A J kKestin, Strawberry Hull, 
Wickenham 
Metropolitan Association for Befriending Young 
Servants (£5600) Miss Poole,18 BuckinghamSt , 
Strand, W C 
Metropolitan Beer and Wine Trade Asylum 
(62287), F G Holmer, 181, Queen Victoria St , 


Metropolitan Commercial Travellers and Ware 
housemen s Association( £1215), W TI Rickwood, 
106 Cheapside, FE C 

Metropohtan Drinking Fountain and Cattle 
Trough Association (45644), Capt W Simpson, 
jo Victo11i St, Westminster 

Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund (Manmon 
House) (£41 003 97), H N Custance, 18, Queen 
Victoria st, EC 

metros Nursing Association for Pro 
viding Trained Nurses for the Sick Poor (£1600), 
Rev D Craven, Hon Sec, 23, Bloomsbury $ 

Midnight Meeting Movement (£810), C Ww 
M‘Cree, $a Red Lion Sq 

Mildmay Conference Hall and Deaconesses’ In 
stitutions (£25 40°), Col J F Morton Super 
intendent, Conference Hill Mildmay Park, N 

Monthly Tract Society (41117), J] R Mackenzie: 
181, Queen Victoria St, LC 

National Anti Gambling League (£435), Edwaid 
O Fold, Sec, 13 VictoriaStieet, Westminster 

National Benevolent Institution (£14,813), H C. 
Latieille, 65, Southampton Row WC 

National Blind Relief Society (432786) Rev J 
P Ihompson, The Vicarage, Tite St , Chelsea 

National Industrial Home for Crippled Boys 
(44125), F J Bovis,Wright s Lane, Kensington 

National Orphan Home, Ham Common, Surrey 
(41800), E E Cronk, 12, Pall Mall, S W 

National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute 
Children (419,315), H Bristow Wallen, H G 
Cope’and, Finance Sec, 164, Shaftesbury 
Avenue 

National Society (£19,694), Rev 1 S Brown 
nig Sanctu#y, Westminster, S W 

ational Society for the Prevention of Oruelty 
to Children (£50,011), Rev B Waugh, Director 
and Secretary, Assist Secretary, Miss M P 
Bolton, 7, Harpu: St , Bloomsbury, W C 

National Society for the Protection of Youn 
Girls, Princess Louise Home (3578), Reginald 
Drake, 32, Sckville St , W. 

7 t Market Re and Industrial School : 
_. ,. .. Col. McNeil Rind and Commander 
FE C Moore, RN, Hon. Secs, Coburg Row, 
Westmunster, Stephen H. Bond, Supt. 
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Newspaper Press Fund (4 500) W 1 Sharp, 
BA,11, Garrick St WC 

Newsvendors’ Benevolent and Provident Inst 
tutzon (£1596), W W Jones, Memorial Hall 
Buildings, karringdon St * 

Nightingale Fund (£1995), H B Carter, 5, 
Hyde Park Sq , W 

orth-West London Shoeblack Brigade and 

Home(see Shoeblacks Home,North West London) 

Open-air Mission (£1063), F Cockhrem, 11, 
Adam St , Strand W CU 

Orphanage of Mercy (£5264) Miss F Ash 
down, 27, Kilburn Park hoad, N W 

Orphan Working School (£11,407), A C °P 
Coote, M A , 73, Cheapside 

Philanthropic Society for the Reformaton of 
Oriminal Boys (£7sor), J Trevarthen, Farm 
School, Redhill 

Post Ofhce Orphan Homes (£,733), J Avery, 
i C Office, G PO 

Providence (Row) Night Refuge for Homeless 
Men, Women and Children (£4608), 1 W _ Purs 
sell € © Hon Manager, Jamaica buildings, 
Cornhill, & C 

Provident Association of Warehousemen, 
Travellers and Clerks (£9237), C © Greenwood, 
g3 Cheapside 

Provident Clerks Benevolent Fund (£5168), 
J E Gwyer, Hon Sec , 27, Moorgate St 

Provident Surgical Apphance Society (4283 ), 
J] S Spcice 12, Finsbury Circus 

Ragged School Union and Shaftesbury Society 
(£19 537), J. Kirk, 37, Norfolk St , Strand 

Railway Benevolent Institution (£103,9 
E Mills, 132, Q-ymour St, Fuston Sq, 

Railway Guards Universal Fnendly Society 
£12,789), W A Woods, Sec, 167, Strand WC 

Reedham Orphanage (£7530), J Rowland 
Edwards, 35, Finsbury Circus, L C 

Reformatory and Refuge Union (4,407), A J 
S Maddison, 32, Charing Cross 

Rochester Diocesan Society (£11,217), Rev C 
R Bailey, MA, and S C Lapidge, 49, Parha 
ment St SW 


4), A 
W 


Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institution 
(£1) 452); B Shaw, 20, Chailes St, St 
James», S W 


Royal Albert Orphan Asylum for Necessitous 
Children (£ 843), H W Tatum, 62, King William 
E 


st, EC 
Royal Alfred Aged Merchant Seamen’s Institu- 


tion (£7852 
Walker, 58, "Fenchurch S 


Royal Association in Aid of the Deaf and Dumb 
(£2780), T Cole 419, Oxford St 


Terry, 237, Southwark Bridge 
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including £1136 legacy), J B 
t (£66,000), Revs W 
Kk McClure, MA, Northumberland Avenue, 


: Charing Cross 
Royal Blind Pension Society 442572)» W ES 
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Freemasons and Widows of kreemasons (£27,165), 
] Terry, Sec, 4, Fieen asons Hall, WC 

Hoye Masonic Institution for Boys (£23,206), 
J McLeod, 6, kreemasons Hall, Great 
Queen St 

Royal Masonic Institution for Girls (£21 405), « 
F R W_ Hedges, 5, Freemasons Hall, Great 
Queen St, WC. 

Royal National Lifeboat Institution (£81,169), 
C Dibdin FRGS, 14, John St , Adelphi 

Royal Nafional Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen 
(£°1,000), F H Wood, Biidge House, 181, 
Queen Victoria St EC 

Royal Naval Benevolent Society (£198), 18, 
Adam St, Adelphn, W C 

“ee Ge Naval Scripture Reader’ Society (£2330), 
Co] M ¥I Farquharson, R M $112,St Martins 
Line WC 

Royal Normal College and Academy of Music 
for the Blind (/9327), A Miall, Upper Norwood 

Royal School tor Daughters of Officers of the 
Army (£6737), G W lorstcr, 2, Cockspur St 

Royal School for Naval and Marine Officers’ 
Daughters (£3740), S Rayson, 32, Sickville St 

Royal Society for the Assistance of Discharged 
«Prisoners (£1907), Lieut Col H B Buchanan, 
32 Charing Cross 

Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals (£20,000), J Colam, 105, Jermyn St, 
St Jamess 

Royal Victoria Patriotic Asylum (see Royal 
Commission of the Patriotic Fund) 

St Marylebone Female Protection em (£y23)s 
G Sc idamore, 157 & 159, Marylebone Rd 

School for the Indieent Blind (£6444), Rev 
].V St Clare Hill, MA, St Georges Circus, 
Southw rk, founded 1799 

Seamen’s Christian Friend Softety (£2753), 
SN C J Hill, 255, Burdett Rd, Commercial 


’ 

Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners’ Royal 
Benevolent Society (424726), G E Maude, 
2, Suffolk St , Pall Mall Cast, S W 

Shoeblacks Home, North West London Brigade 
(£465), C C Birch, 1 W Sc ife, Supt, 241, 
Marylebone Rd ‘. 

So01été Francaise de Bienfaisance (£1379), L. 
Degremont, Hon Sec, 67, Newman St, Ox- 
ford St, W 

Society for Insh Church Missions to the Roman 
Catholics C£rg.t07), W Pasley and Rev N F 
Duncan, 11, Buckingham St, Adelphi 

Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
O B Allen, MA, and 


Society for Promoting Female Education in the 
East (£7094), Miss Webb, 267, Vauxhall Bridge 


Royal OCaledoman Asylum (£5510, including | Rd,5 


legacies £1581), P D 


ollowa 
Royal dambndge Asylum for Soldiers’ Widows 
(6x625), Lt Col. F James, 20, Cockspur St , 


Royal Commission of the Patriotic Fund 
(633,877) Col J S Young, 53, Charing Cross, 


Royal Female Orphan Asylum (£5342), Brough 
Maltby, 32, Essex St , Strand 
Royal Female Philanthropio Society (4834), 5 
Vaughan, 23, Lincoin s Inn Fields 
Royal General Theatrical Fund (£2400), C J 
* Davies, 8, Catherine Chambers, Strand We 
térary Fund (£2798), A L. Roberts, 
7, Adelphi Terrace 


A 
P osral Mase 


nio Benevolent Institution for Aged 


raham, Caledonian Rd , 


Sooety for Promoting Special Rehgious Services 
in Theatres, Halls and Mission Rooms (estab- 
hshed 1859) (£2330), Capt Lowe and Rev [ C 
Udall, Financial Secs , 3, Bndewell Place, New 
Bridge Sta E C 

Society for Promoting the Employment of 
Additional Ourates (£ 5q155)» Rev. yew" Petit, 
M A, 39, Victoria St, 5 W 

Society for the Promotion of Permanent and 
Universal Peace (£2288), W E. Darby, LLD, 
47, New Broad St. 

Sonuety for the Promotion of the Jue Observance 
of the Lord’s Day (£745), Rev IF. Peake, MA, 
LL D 20, Bedford t, Strand. ore 

ocety for the i n 0 6 Gospe 
(Women’s Mismon Assomation) (£7709), Miss FE, 
fk Mackenzie, 19, Delahay St , Westminster, 


An 


Societies | 


Society for the Relief of Distress (£1572), A 
Dunn Gardner and Lt Col G E Perryn, Hon 
Secs , 78, Jermyn St, S W 

Society for the Relief of Widows and Orphan: 
of Medical Men (£4860), J B Blackett, 11 

, Chandos St , Cavendish Sq , W 


Society for the Resoue of Young Women ané 
Children (£5075), © S lhorpe, 79, Finsbury 
gy heey f, i. 

* Society for the Suppression of Mendic1 1278 
E A Buchanan, g, Red Lion Sq polices 

Society (Incorporated) for Improving the Con 
dition of the Labouring Classes (£ 975), A Hum 
phreys, 8, Southampton Row, Holborn, W C 


Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Familes Associatior 
(£5365), Col Gidea, Chairman and Treasure 
23, Queen Annes Gate, SW, Capt G L 
Wickham Legg, Sec 

Soldiers’ Daughters’ Home (£6446), Lt C R 
Low, FRGS, 5, Robert St, Adelphi, W C 


Solicitors’ Benevolent Association (£57 4), J 
{£ Scott, 9, Clifford sInn, EC 

South American Missionary Society (£16,873) 
Rev owt Simpson, MA, Capc E Poulden. 
RN, 1, Clifford s Inn, Flect St 


Spanish and Portuguese Church Aid Society 
(£5145), Rev E C Unmack, MA, Churct 
House, Westminster 

Stainer Homes for Deaf and Dumb Children 
(43059), Miss Helen Ball, 13, Paddington 

reen, 

Stockwell Orphanage (£15 237), F G Ladds 
Clasham Rds as 

Strangers’ Home for Asiatics ete (£4162) 
May Gen F E A Chamier, Hon Sec, Weat 
India Dock Rd , Limehouse 

Sunday Sche®i Union (47915), Messis Grocer 
Edmunds, Robottom, and S Watson, 56, Old 
Bailey, and 57, Ludgate Hill 

Surgical Aid Society (£14,594), R C Tresidder, 
Salisbury Sq , Fleet St 

Temporary Home for Lost and Starving Dogs 
£9500), Henry J Ward, 4, Battersea Paik R 


Thames Church Mission, Society (£3998), F 
Penfold, RN 31, New Bridge St : 
The Missions to Seamen (£36,597), Com W 
Dawson, Kh N,and Rev I 3B Backhouse, 11, 
Buckingham ‘St , Strand 
United Kmgdom’ Beneficent Association 
(627139) Ernest Squire, 7, Atundel St , Strand, 


United Kingdom Railway Officers’ and Servants, 
Association and Railway Orphan Fund (£11,570), 
Hugh J] Brown, 21, Finsbury Pavement EC 

Universal Beneficent Society (£2212), S Suther 
land Safford, 1; Soho Square 

Universities Mission to Ventral Africa (£ 32 125), 
Rev D Travers, M A,andC J Viner, gand io, 
Dartmouth St , Sw 

Victoria Orphanage, Paddington (£284) Miss 
fk Ashdown, 27, Kilburn Park Rd , N W 

Warehousemen, Clerks’ and Drapers Schools for 
Orphan and Necessitous Children (£12,672), ] W 
Thatcher, 4¢ Ludgate Hill, E C 

Wesleyan Home Mission and Contingent Fund 
(£39,014), Rev Henry J Pope, D D, Wesleyan 
Centenary Hall, Bishopsgate St Within, EC 

Widows Friend Society (1200), Chas Wool 


ares 57, Cole anSt, EC 

ork Girls’ tection Soci (4851), Miss 

A E Bernard, Hon. Sec and Lad aid 

St_Mary’s Home, 132, New Kent Rd, S 
Working Ladies’ (not stated), Mrs AC 

Garbett, 251, Brompton Rd , S W 


Sr 
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Working Lads Institute (£1106) Rev Thomas 
Jackson, Working Lads Institute, White 
chapel, k 

Zenana Bible and Medical Mission, or Indian 
Female Normal School and Instruction Society 
(417 803), W I Paton. 2, Adelphi Terrace. 
Strand, WC 

Zenana Medical College (£800), Dr G De G 
Griffith, Hon Sec, 58, St GeorgesRd.SW. 
A McCluer, Assist to Hon Sec 

Consult, fo: further and fuller information, 
Lows Handbook tothe Charities of London, 
and ‘‘ The Classified Directory to the Metro 
pozitan Charities 


Charities, London Parochial [he paro 
chial charities of the City of London are now 
administered by a number of trustees, nomi 
nated by various bodies, who are as follows — 
Nominated by the Crown the Dean of St Pauls, 
Messrs Quintin Hogg,C J Drummond, W H 
Fisher, M P and the Rev R H Hadden , by 
the Corporation, Sir J ayer) Bart, MP, 
Messrs C I Harris,C J Todd and f H 
!llis, by the London County Council, Messrs 
W J Orsman, k van Spicer, Sidney Webb, and 
Edward Bond, MP _ by the Ecclesiastical Com 
missioners Messrs EL Freshfield, LL D, and 
R B Litchfield by the University of London, 
Sir Albert Rollit, M P , by University College, 
P ofessor Ramsiy }! RS , by King’s College, 
Si O Roberts, by the City and Guilds of 
London Institute Mr L B Sebastian, by the 
Bishopsgate Foundation, Mr G N_ Johnson, by 
the Cripplegate Foundation, Mr H J Felton 
During the last few years ovcr £170,000 out 
of tl funds of the trust have been devoted 
to the securing of open spaces, while about 
433)c00a year 1S given 1n support of the various 
Polytechnics that have recently been started 
lhe foundation 15 the largest for charitable 
purposes in the kingdom he annnal income 
now 1s between £80,000 and £90,0co Offices, 
3, Temple Gardens, L( Clerk. Mr H Howard 


Batten 


Charity Commissioners for England and 
Wales, The Ihe Chaiity Commission was 
created by the Charitable Trusts Act 1853 (16 & 
17 Vict c 137) Four commissioners were 
appointed, thiee of them aan 3 paid, and two 
at least of these three (one of the two being the 
Chief Commissioner) must be barristers at law 
of not less than twelve vears standing at 
appointment No paid commissioner can sit 
in the House of Commons during tenure of 
office Lhe Board are empowered, ‘from time 
to time, as they may ‘ee fit, to examine and 
inquire into all or any charities in England and 
Wales, and the nature and objects, administra 
tion, management, and results thereof, and the 
value, condition, management, and application 
of the estates, funds, property, and income 
belonging thereto ertain large exceptions, 
however, are, specified the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambtidge, London, Durham, and all 
colleges or halls of ary of them, all cathedral 
or collegiate churches, all buildings registered 
as places of worship, with the Registrar-General 
of Births, etc , and bona fide used as places of 
meeting for religious worship, Queen Annes 
Bounty, the Bntish Museunt; frendly or 
benefit societies, savings banks, institutions 
or societies for religious or other charitable 
purposes, funds or property of missionary or 
similar societies, and generally all undertakings 
(andependent or dependent) wholly maintained 
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or carried on by voluntary contributions But 
this exemption “shall not extend to any cathe 
dral, collegiate, chapter or other schools , 
the colleges of Eton and Winchester, however, 
were exempted by the amending Act of 55 
The secretary to the Commission for the time 
being 1s a corporation sole by the name of 
‘(The Official Trustee of Charity Lands” for 
taking and holding charity lands, and the 
Commissioners from time to time appoint with 
the approval of the Treasury, ‘‘The Official 
Trustees of Charitable Funds, who must lay 
their accounts before Parliament yearly The 
0 jurisdiction of the Commissioners was 
subsequently extended by another Charitable 
Trusts Act, passed 1n oo and other Acts’ In 
74 the Endowed Schools Act transferred 
to them all the powers and duties of the 
Kndowed Schools Commissioners In 82 the 
Prison Charities Act empowered them to make 
schemes respecting prison charities In 8, 
the Municipal Corporations Act empowered 
them to make schemes for the administration of 
the property of certain dissolved corporations 
In ‘83, also, the City of London Parochial 
Charities Act empowered them to inquire 
into and to frame schemes for the future ap 
plication and management of the Parochial 
Charities of the City of London In 8g the 
Welsh Intermediate Education Act empowered 
them to make schemes for educational endow 
ments and certain iates and Treasury grants 
in Wales and Monmouthshire An account of 
their proceedings under the above mentioned 
Acts will be fqund in their annual reports (Eyre 
& Spottiswoode) Ihe last report gives an 
analysis of the purport of 4119 orders made by 
the Commissioners during the year 97 and 
states that the total sum of stocks and invest 
ments held by the official trustees of charitable 
funds at the end of that year was £18,774,270 
18s 6d, divided into 19,722 separate accounts 
The sum produced by sales of the real Property 
of charities during 97 was £507 769 175 2 

The present Ohief Commissioner is Sir Henry 
Longley, KC B , the second, C H Alderson, 


aa , the third, Edward Stanley Hope, Esq, 
CB, the fourth (unpaid), J Grant Lawson, 
Esq, MP he Commissioner under the 


Endowed Schools Acts 1s Sir George Young, 
Bart Secretary, Daniel K Fearon, Tal FS Ee 
Gwydyr House, Whitehall S W 

Charity 0 tion Society, The, was 
established with the object of improving the 
condition of the poor—(1) by promoting co 
operation among existing charities and between 
charities and the 1 goed , (2) by securing due 
investigation and fitting action in all cases, 
and (8) by. repressing mendicity The Arch 
bishop of Canterbury is President of the Society, 
which consists of a federation of district com 
mittees, one or more existing in each of the 
poor law divisions of the Metropolis, and of 
a central council at which every committee 1s 
represented The primary objects of the local 
committees are to afford to all charitable insti 
tutions and individuals an easy means of ex 
changing information and of woe together, 
to prevent overlapping in rehef, and to secure 
the investigation of cases with a view to refer 
ring them to the proper quarter for assistance 
In suitable cases assistance 1s given in the form 
' of loans § It also investigates cases of begging 
letter writing committees appointed by 
it have reported on such subjects as ‘‘Charity 
and Fe o&” “ Exceptional Distress,’ ‘ Medical 
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“The Condition of the Feeble 
minded and Epileptic, ‘‘ Feeding of School 
Children, ‘‘Homeless Cases, ‘Old Age 
Pensions, ‘‘ The Better Administration of the 
Poor Law, etc Organ, Charity Organisation 
Review monthly)» other papers are issued 
Secretary, C Loch Oentral Office, 15, 
Buckingham Street, Adelphi WC 


Charles I, King of Roumania, was b 
1839 He ascended the throne after Prince 
Alex John had been expelled (66) In 81 the 
Roumanian representatives unanimousl we 
claimed him King instead of Prince of Rou 
mania Huis Majesty wears the Russian cross 
of St George, which he received from the 
Emperor Alexander II In 6a he married the 
Princess Pauline Attile Louise of Wied, who is 
known 1m literary circles under the nom de 
plume of ‘‘Carmen Sylva” In Jan 93 the 
Crown Prince Ferdinand, nephew of the King, 
was married amidst great rejoicings to the 
Princess Marie of Edinburgh, and a son and 
daugbick Carol and Flizabeth have been born 
to them 


Charlotte Town Capital of Prince Edward 
Island (7 v ), pop 12 500 

Chartered Accountants, Institute of See 
INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Charterhouse School God Founded 
1613, and until 1872 situated near Smithfield, 
London on ground that once belonged to the 
Carthusian Monaster One of the nine great 
public schools of the Public Schools Com 
mission Sixty scholarships are tenable in the 
sahoo] and there are ten or more vacancies 
annually Iwenty one exhibitions tothe Univer 
sities, each of the annual value tf £80, tenable 


Reform, 


‘for four years Chairman, Archbishop of Canter 


bury Pupils, 550 Head Master,G H Rendall, 
MA, Litt D Motto Deo dante ded: Alumni 
(some) R Crashaw, Thackeray, Grote, Black 
stone, Wesley, Addison, John Leech, Havelock, 
Thirlwall, Lord Liverpool, Steele Milner 
Gibson Sir G Paget, G Manners Sutton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord Ellenborough, 
Manncrs Sutton, Lord Chancellor of Ire 
land Lord Dalhousie, Sir George Bowen, 
GCMG Prof Palmer, formerly Professor of 
tin at Oxford Dean Liddell, Sir Richard 
ebster, QC, MP, Attorne General » Prof 
pebb, M P” Professor of Greek at Cambridge, 
rof Nettleship, late Professor of Latin at 
Oxford, F T rae Sotte late Professor of Poetry 
at Oxford, Rt Hon J G Talbot, MP for 
Oxford University, Sir H Seymour King, 
KCIE, MP, Sir Evan McGregor, KCB , 
Dean. of Salsbury, Sir Courtenay Boyle, 


Cheltenham College, Gloucester. Founded 
1841, mainly pertata the efforts of George 

imon Harcourt, Esq, and Captain James 
Shrubb Iredell Incorporated by Act of Par 
lament mn 94, 18 governed by a President and 
twenty members of Council There are three 
departments —the classical, the militg y and civil, 
and the jumior Numerous soh ps are 
attached to the College The pupils number 
620 Prmeipal, the Rev R S de ffan, 
MA_ Head Master of the Modern, W M 
Baker, MA _ Bursar, A_A_ Hunter, Esq 
Among the alumm of Cheltehham College 
are the Rt Hon Lord James of Hereford, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, the Rt 


Morley, MP, Sir C S Scott, KCMG, 
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British Ambassador at St. Petersburg; the late 
Rt. Hon. and Most Rev. Lord Plunket, D.D., 
Archbishop of Dublin; the Rt. Rev. R. E 
Trefusis, D.D., Bishop of Crediton; the Rt 
Rev. C. O. Mules, Bishop of Nelson; Very Rev. 
F, Pigou, D.D , Dean of Bristol; Rev W. W. 
Merry, D.D, Rector of Lincoln Colle e, Ox- 
ford; the late Rev. R. J Wilson, D D., Warden 
of Keble College, Oxford; the late Prof. A. 
almer, D.C.L., Professor of Latin and Public 
Orator in the University of Dublin, Briton 
Riviere, Royal Academician; Sir R. T. Reid, 
.C, MP, ex-Attorney-General; Lord Low, 
ottish Judge; General Sir J Davis, K.C B.; 
the late Lieut.-General SirT D. Baker, K CB. ; 
Lieut -General, Sir C Warren, G.CMG, 
K.C B. ; Major. 
K.C B., K C M.G.; Major-General Sir A. P. 
Palmer, KCB; Mayor General Sir F Car- 
rington, K.C.B, K CMG; the late Major- 
General Sir J. Browne, K.C.S.I, C B. 


CHEMISTRY, °98 


The cycle of change brought Sir Wilham 
Crookes as President of the Buitish Associa- 
tion 1n 98, and his inaugural address at Bristd&i 

roved to have exceptional interest. It dealt 
argely with the economics of chemistry, par- 
ticularly in relation to the question of short- 
re in food se ppiee The President offered 
the assuiance that starvation may be averted 
through the laboratory, so there 1s no room for 
alarmist views ; and, further, 1t 1s foreshadowed 
that before we are 1n the grip of actual dearth 
the chemist will step in and postpone the day 
of famine to so distant a period that we, #nd 
our sons ang grandsons, may legitimately live 
without undte solicitude for the future. But, 
to meet the difficulty, the fixation of atmo- 
epoere nitrogen 1s the great problem awaiting 
chemists, and one which Js vital to the progress 
of the race. The whole secret lies 1n the arti- 
ficial production of nitrate of soda, for by its aid 
the land devoted to wheat can be brought up to 
the thirty bushels per acre standaid The fol- 


lowing interesting statement appre in this , 


connection A first-class battleship would carry 
about 63 tons of cordite, and 1t may be supposed 
that 1n a general action 4o tons of this would 
be expended. At Trafalgar Nelson had 27 line- 
of-battle ships, and the allied forces 33 If a 
similar number of modern battleships and first- 
class cruisers were now engaged, and each to 
expend gotons of cordite, the total volume of 
nitrogen set free would be 302,400 cubic metres, 
or about 380 tons, equivalent to 2300 tons of 
nitrate of soda. In the chemical section of the 
ess was given 

chemistry and 

V AULD. Wile ANUDDSCTLI, IN Dey lecturer on 
chemistry at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, read 
a paper on the sensitiveness of a photographic 
plate to chemical action, having previously 
delivered the annual Bakerian Lecture of the 
Royal Society on the samesubject. Zaunc, lead, 
aluminiui’, and other bodies, such for example 
as oiled silk, tracing paper, and vegetable 
parchment, impress a picture; and it appears 
that the printers’ ink used for newspapers 15 
IN Many cases a very active substance, some 
samples actiDg quite readily on a photographic 
late, even if certain screens, such as gold- 
eater’s skin, sheets of gelatine, and celluloid, 
be used. Mr. Bothamley and Professor Percy 
Frankland supplied complementary papers on 
this very interesting subject, one which 1n fact 
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represents practically new work The chemistry 
of the sun received attention in a joint dis- 
cussion with another section on the recent 
echpse of the sun A great deal of sound work 
1s being carried on in this and other depart- 
ments of physical chemistry, and the many 
problems presented by electrical studies con- 
tinue to fascinate the chemical student, notably 
in connection with “‘ Rontgen rays” and electric 
conductivity (see also ELEcTRICITy).  Pro- 
fessor S Young’s account of his prolonged 
researches on the ‘‘ Thermal Properties of 
ses and Liquids” must here be noted. 
The report of the committee on the con- 
tinuation of the bibliography of spectroscopy 
was read, as well as that of the cometee on 
he 
results referred to a large number of silk and 
wool patterns dyed with various natural and 


_ artificial brown and black colouring-matters.— 


Passing from the Association’s proceedings, 
seme important additions to the science must 
be chronicled. On May 1oth Professor Dewar, 
F RS, stated that he had succeeded in liquefy- 
ing hydrogen in quantity, and that by means 


| of the liquid hydrogen he had also liquefied 


helium, and a paper on the subject was sub- 
sequently read at the Royal Society (Proc. 
Roy Soc ,No 396) The boiling point of hiquid 
hydrogen may be placed at 240° below zero 
centigrade—a truly marvellous degree of cold. 
Our space forbids more than to chronicle 
these two unique additions to knowledge. On 
June 6th Piofessor Ramsay, F R.S , announced 
the discovery of Krypton, a yew constituent 
of atmospheric air, to the French Academy of 
Sciences. The particular medium chosen for 
its mention occasioned, it should be said, a 
ood deal of hostile criticism, which the Pro- 
essor met by a fiank avowal of regret; and it 
was at once remedied by a communication to 
our Royal Society. About 750 cubic centimetres 
of lhquid air was used in the experiment, and, , 
on allowing all but 10 cubic centimetres to 
evaporate slowly away, and collecting the gas 
from that small residue tn a gas-holder, the 
authors obtained, after removal of oxygen with 
metallic copper, and nitrogen with a mixture 
of pure lime and magnesium dust, followed by 
exposure to electric sparks 1n the presence of 
oxygen and caustic soda, 26 2cubic centimetres 
of a gas showing the argon spectrum feebly, 
and, 1n addition, a new spectrum, characterised 
by two very brilliant lines. Krypton forms a 
fifth constituent of the atmosphere, but 1s 
present 1n very minute quantities It belongs 
to the helium series. Some remarkable work, 
too, was accomplished with the gas argon. 
Professor Ramsay (with Mr. Travers) has 
shown that it has two ‘‘companions "—viz , 
neon and metargon. The density of the former 
1s 14°67, that of the latter, 1987. Unlike 
helium, argon, and krypton, neon 1s rapidly 
absorbed byethe red-hot aluminium electrodes 
of a vacuum tube, and the appearance of the 
tube changes, as pressure falls, from fiery red 
to a most brilliant orange, which 1s seen in no 
other gas. Metargen appears to hold the posi- 
tion towards argon that nickel does to cobalt, 
having approximately the me atomic weight 
yet different properties. Mr E. Balyis workin 
out the spectraof these gases. The Davym 
of the Royal Society was awarded to Prof. 
Wislicenus. A lecture, in the series of Memorial 
Lectures given by the Chemical Society, was 
achivered | by Professor Japp, whef the facts 
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of Kekule’s scientific career were set forth. A 
good deal of valuable work is 1n progress at 
the laboratory ot the Pharmaceutical Society, 
under the direction of Dr Norman Collie, 
F.RS. Attention 1s drawn here for the first 
time to the yearly grant by the Treasury to the 
Royal Society of £4000 for scientific investiga- 
tions. Part of this sum 1s allocated to chemical 
research under recommendations made by a 
board ofexperts A full list of appropriations 
will be found in the Society’s ‘‘ Year Book’ 
Among valuable publ shed papers were —‘‘ On 
the Occluston of fey ategen and Oxvgen by 
Palladium,” by Dr Mond, Professor Ramsé@y, 
and Dr Shields, ‘‘The Electric Conductivity 
of Nitric Acid,’ by V. H. Veleyand J. J Manley, 
‘¢On the Densities of Carbonic Oxide, Carbonic 
Anhydride, and Nitrous Oxide,’ and “On the 
Character of the Impurity found in Nitrogen 
Gas derived trom Urea,” by Lord Rayleigh, 
“The Action of Hydrogen Peroxide on Carbo- 
hydrates in the Presence of Iron,’ by C F. 
Cross, E J Bevan, and C Smith, “The Heat 
dissipated by a Platinum Surface at High 
Temperatures,” by J. E. Petavel, ‘‘On the 
Luminosity produced by Striking Sugar,” by 
] Burke, ‘Absorption of a Rontgen Ray by 
Chemical Compounds,” by Dr Gladstone and 
Mr Hibbert, ‘ Recent Experiments on certain 
of the Chemical Elements in relation to Heat, ’ 
by Professor Tilden. The death of that veteran 
of English chemical science, Lord Playfair, was 
deplored Consult Journal of the Chemical 
Soctty, Journal of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, The Pharmaceutical Jour nal 
Chester, Bishop of. See under PEERAGE. 
Cheyne, Rev. Thomas Kelly, M.A., DD., 
was b in London 1841. Kd at Merchant 
Taylor’s School and Worcester Coll , Oxford 
Elected (’69) Fellow of Balliol Coll , and in 31 
was appointed rector of Tendring, Essex. In 
*B3 he received an honorary D.D degree, in 
company with Bishop Westcott and Dr, Mar- 
tineau, at the te1centenary of the Univeraity of 
Edinburgh. In ’85 he became Oriel Professor of 
the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at Oxford, 
and a Canon of Rochester. Professor Cheyne 1s 
one of the most eminent authorities on Biblical 
exegesis. By his articles in the Excyclopedia 
Britannica (75 81) he co operated with the late 
Professor Robertson Smith 1n naturalising the 
Continental methods of criticising the Old 
Testament Huis Bampton Lecture, __, on the 
Psalter, excited much controversy in conse- 
paaeg of his seeking to show that all or 
most all the Psalms were of a Post-Exilian 
origin’ He was a member of the Old Testa- 
ment Revision Company, and 1s the author of 
numerous works on the Old Testament, in- 
cluding ‘‘The Prophecies of Isaiah,” “‘ Job and 
Solomon,” ‘‘ The Book of Psalms, a New Ver- 
sion”; “Aids to the Devout Study of Criti- 
cism ce C92) ‘* Founders of Old Testament Crit- 


cism’ ('93), an “ Introduction to,the Book of 
Isaiah ” (95), a new Translation of the book of 
Isaiah and a new edition of the Hebrew text 


of [salah (’97-8). In the winter of ‘97-8 he 
delivered lectures in some of the chief eastern 
cities of the United States on “ Jewish Religious 
Life after the Egile.” Address South Elms, 
Oxford, and The Precincts, Rochester. 


Chichester, Bishopof. See under PEERAGE. 
Children’s Country Holidays Fund. This 


and simular funds have recently arisen un 
London tosorganise holidays, never less than 
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two weeks, for poor sickly city children by 
boarding them with country cottagers, who are 
paid 5s. a week per child; and much good has 
resulted from the movement. The C C.H F. 
sends about 30,cco childrenannually. Patroness, 
H.R.H. the Princess of Wales; Seoretary, 
E A C McCurdy; Treasurer, Hon. A Lyttel- 
ton, M P_ Office, ro, Buckingham St., Strand. 
Similar efforts in Liverpool, New York, Berlin, 
etc , have been equally successful The Secre« 
ty of the Liverpool branch 1s Miss Sampson, 
5, Bold Street, Liverpool. 


Children’s Fresh-Air Mission, The, was 
established in ’82 to provide change of air for 
poor children in London, SpCoaly in the 
Holborn, Clerkenwell, and St. t uke’s districts. 
In 97, 2933 children were thus sent out into 
the country for two or three weeks, making 
a total since ’82 of 35,761 children. e Trea- 
surer 1s Mr. Walter Hazell, M.P., the Secretary 
Miss Rowley, and the Office is at St Peters 
Schools, Onslow St , Clerkenwell Road, E C 


Chili A republic governed by a President 
elected for five years, to whom the executive 
power 1s confided, and a Senate and Chamber 
of Deputies, who form the legislature. The 
Senate, of 32 members, 1s elected by the pro- 
vinces for six years; the Chamber, of 94 mem- 
bers, by the deoartnents for three years, by 
electors possessing a small property qualifica- 
tion. The republic 1s divided 1nto 23 provinces, 
and these are subdivided into 74 departments 
and one territory. The Roman Catholic 1s the 
State religion, but all others are tolerated ; 
unversal and gratuitous education 1s given at 
the national charge. Wheat, wine, and minerals 
are the chief products of the county. The yield 
of nitrate, in which industry a large amount of 
British capitalis employed, is very large. Bya 
law passed in ’96, the army 1s not to exceed 
gooo. Theres also a national guard, composed 
of citizens between the ages of 2oand 40 «= The 
Conversion Law of Nov. 26th, ’92, changed the 
currency from paper to gold, at the rate of 24d 
for each paper dollar but a subsequent Act 
of Feb. 11th, ’95, made the rate 18@ per peso or 
dollar. Ihe new gold coins are 20, 10 and 
peso pieces, while the peso and fractional 
coinage are of silver. Area, 293,970 8q. m , 
pop. in 796, 3,317,264; capital, Santiago, pop 
250,000. Revenue, ’97, £6,555,¢553 expenditure, 
£6,273,527, debt, ’98, external £17,734,970, mn- 
ternal about £6,600,c00 sterling ; i, *chae "96, 
411,729,777 ; exports, £11,773,574. For Ministry, 
etc., see Diplomatic, see also FoREIGN 
Navies —Hiustory, 98. The Ministry resigned 
(Dec. 15th, ’97), and a new Cabinet was formed 
with Senor Antonio Valdes as Minister of the 
Interior. This Ministry in turn was dis- 
missed, and Sefior Eulojo Artimarans was 
entrusted with the formation of a new one 
(March 22nd). In April another new Ministry 
was constytuted, with Sefior Carlos Walker 
Martinez as Premier (15th). In opening Con- 
gress (June 1st) the President annoynced that 
an agreement had been entered 1nt6 with the 
Argentine Republic for the appointment of 
two arbitrators to delimitate the frontier during 
August. The estimated revenue and expen- 
diture for the ensuing year were $83,000,coo and 
$76,000,000 respectively. The k of Chih 
was found to be 1n difficulties, and the Govern- 
ment having exhausted its conversion fund, 
could not aid it. A run on the Bank followed, 
and to prevent its failure the Government 
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ordered all banks to close their doors for 
four days, and then decreed a moratorium for 
thirty days (July 10th) It was then decided, 
mainly through the action of the paper party, 
who had all along opposed the conversion 
scheme, to issue #50,c00,coo of paper, and to 
lend the banks under guarantee $20,000,coo at 
4percent The $50 000,coo was partly guaran 
teed by a charge on the custom houses, and 
was made redeemable in 34 years 
quickly had its effect in putting a heavy pre 
mium on gold, and much indignation was 
excited amongst the merchants The frontier 
question was considered by the arbitrators 
during August and September, but they could 
onl, agree to differ, and finally 1t was arranged 


tu Submit the paints of difference to the arbitra 


tion of Great Britain The Cabinet resigned 
(Oct 19th), but all withdrew their resignations 
(2zoth) except the Minister of Industries 


‘‘Chiltern Hundreds ” See PARLIAMENT 
AND PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


CHINA. 


The most populous, and, excluding Siberia, | 


the largest empire in Asia China 
remarkable as the most compact nationality 1n 
the world, having an area of 1,336,841 sq m, 
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little has been done in this direction at pre- 
sent, though, as will be seen below, and from 
the accompanying map, many concessions were 
granted in 98 Vaanue ports, called the treaty 
orts, which number twenty seven 1n all, have 
een thrown open to European trade, and about 
10,000 uropeans recide in these ports, of whom 
Shanghai 1s 
the great foreign centre, more than half of 
the Furopeans residing here The effect upon 
the treedom of trade produced by the opening 
of these ports has, however, been in a great 
degree neutralised by the imposition of local 
trdnsit dues, which are termed /1k1m, and are 
collected at innumerable barriers set up for 
By the Chino Japanese treaty 
a number of ports were thrown open to the 
Japanese for trade and 1esidence The three 
chief religions established in the country are 
Confucianism, Buddhism, and Taoism, the 
Buddhists largely preponderating Ihe re 
venue and expenditure are estimated at from 
£2,000,000 to £15,coo,coo, imports, 96, about 
450,500,000, exports, about {21,000,000 The 
habilities before the war with Japan were very 
small MIhen, however, an indemnity of 
oans 


roper 18 | £38,cco ooo had to be paid, and foreign 


of £32 0co,ocoo We1e raised {21,500,000 were 
paid to Japan, and the lreaty of Shimonoseki 


with a pop of 386,000,000 Therest of the em gave her the option of ,aying a_ further 


“are includes the dependencies of Manchuria, 


estan, which cover an arca of about 2,881 560 
sq m, and contain about 16 680,o00 souls 
The government of the country 1s in theory 
most carefully organised, although 1n_practgce 
itis fa1 otherwise Atuits head 1s the Emperor, 
supreme pri@t and king, whose name 1s Kwang 
Hsu The Ne: ko or Cabinet, which includes 
two Manchu membeis, two Chinese, and two 
assistants from the Han lin or Great College, 
administers the empire under the supreme 
direction ofthe Privy Council Seven boards or 
councils, each presided over by a Manchu and 
a Chinese, are entrusced, in subordination to 
the Net ko, with all civil appointments, with all 
financial matters, with the diection of rites and 
ceremonies, with military affairs, with public 
works, with criminal jurisdiction, and with the 
conduct of naval affairs The Tsung li yamen 
18 entrusted with the control of foreign aflais 
the maiitime customs, cte The board of 
Censors 1s theoretically superior to the central 
administration, and in practice possesses 
considerable power, thiough the tight of 
access to the sovereign which its members 
enjoy The eighteen provinces are divided 
among a certain number of governor generals, 
who are assisted by governors of districts and 
by the ‘‘taotais’’ of the cities As to the aimy 
and navy, see separate articles on I OKEIGN 
ARMIES and ForEIGN Navies’ Agricultural 
pursuits eruey the majority of the people, the 
chief products being tea, silk, cereals, and sugar 
Phere 1s also much coal in all the provinces, 
and in the Lu: Yang district, in the province 
of Hu nan, there 1s a vast coalfield, the area of 
which is about 21,000sq miles The coal here 
is worked t6 come slight extent at present, and 
finds an outlet through Han kow, on the Yang 
tse Kiang Therearealsolarge quantities of coal 
in the northétn provinces of Shans: and Honan 
The greater part of the country 1s only very 
partially developed, and much benefit would 
accrue to native and foreign trade if a proper 
System of railways could be established Very 


| 412,000,cco 1n full setulement in Ma 
ongolia, Thibet, Jungaria, and Cast Turk paying £16 500 «0 1n May rgoz2 


98, or of 
he former 
alternative was chosen or Ministry see 
DirLomaTic, see also GREAT BRITAIN AND 
NER FOREICN ] RADE, and Session, sect 7 

History, 98 — lhe for€e of German 
marines landed at Ki1o Chau (Nov 16th, 97), 
in order to exact reparition for the murder of 
two German missionatiies 1n Shintung at the 
beginning of the month, made their position 
secure, and evicted the Chinese tioops on the 

as" A demand, which was afterwards 
conccded, was presented (30th) for a money 1n- 
demnity fo1 the degradation of the Governor 
of Shantung, and for the grant of Kiao Chau to 
ey as a coaling station Prince Henry 
left Kiel (Dec 18th) with a naval squadron and 
a strong force to hold Kiao Chau, Germany 
having evidently mide up her mind to retain 
the station I[heexample wassoon followed A 
Russian fleet occupied Port Aithu with the 
consent of China (19th), the pretext being that 
the ships would simply winter there’ In 
January it wis announced (,th) that Germany 
had cbtained Kiao Chiu and the territory 
around it on a lease of 99 years from China, 
the Chinese Government at the same time 
transferring all its sovereign rights in the 
territory fo. the duration of the lease The 
construction of a dock and a fortified coaling 
station was at once commenced, and Jater 1n the 
yeai the port was declared free Germany ajso 
secured the mght to build railways connecting 
Kiao Chau, isi nantu,andIchow The Jimes 
correspondé@nt at Peking reported (16th) that Sir 
Claude MacDonald had informed the Psung h- 
yamen of Great Britains willingness to pro 
videa4per cent loan of £12,09c,000 at par, on 
condition that thiee new treaty ports, including 
Ta len wan, should be opened, and that a 
pledge should be given that the Yang tse- 
Kiang valley would not be alienated to any 
other Power Russia at once protested against 
the opening of Ta lien wan as a treaty port, 
and it was said to be owing to her representa- 
tions that the British ships which veere at Port 
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ordered all banks to close their doors for 
four days, and then decreed a moratorium for 
thirty days (July roth) It was then decided, 
mainly through the action of the paper party, 
who had all along opposed the conversion 
scheme, to issue $50,c00,coo of paper, and to 
lend the banks under guarantee $20,000,coo at 
4 percent The $50 o00,coo was partly guaian 
teed by a charge on the custom houses, and 
was made redcemable in 34 years’ This law 
quickly had its effect in putting a heavy pre 
mium on gold, and much indignation was 
excited amongst the merchants The frontier 
question was considered by the arbitrators 
during August and September but they could 
onl, igree to differ, ind finally 1t was arranged 


“4 tu Submit the p@nts of difference to the arbitra 


tion of Great Britam The Cabinet resigned 
(Oct roth), but all withdrew their resignations 
(2zoth) except the Minister of Industries 


‘‘Chiltern Hundreds” See PARLIAMENT 
AND PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


CHINA 


The most populous, and, excluding Siberia 
the largest empire in Asia China Proper is 
remarkable as the most compact nationality in 
the world, having an area of 1,336,841 sq m, 
with a pop of 386,000 000 The rest of the em 
tie includes the dependenuies ot Manchuria, 

ongoha, Thibet, Jungaria, and Cast Turk 
estan, which cover an areca of about 2 881 560 
r1, m, and contain about 16 680,000 souls 
The goveinment of the country 1s in theory 
most carefully organised, although in pract ce 
itis far otherwise Atits head 1s the Emperor, 
supreme pric t and king, whose name 1s Kwang 
Hsu The Ne: ko or Cabinet, which includes 
two Manchu membeis, two Chinese, and two 
assistants from the Han jin or Great College, 
administers the empire under the supreme 
direction of the Privy Council 
councils, each presided over by a Manchu and 
a Chinese, are entrusced, 1n subordination to 
the Nei ko, with all civil appointments, with all 
financial matters, with the diiection of rites and 
ceremonies, with military affairs, with public 
works, with criminal jurisdiction, and with the 
conduct of naval affairs The Isung hh yamcen 
1s entrusted with the control of foreign affairs 
the maritime customs, etc The board of 
Censors 1s theoretically superior to the central 
administration, and in practice possesses 
considerable power, thiough the right of 
access to the sovereign which its members 
enjoy The eighteen provinces are divided 
among a certain number of governor generals 
who are assisted by governors of districts and 
by the ‘‘taotais” of the cities As to the army 
and navy, see separate articles on FOREIGN 
ARMIE> and ForREIGN Navies’ Agricultura! 
pursuits occupy the majority of the people, the 
chief products beingtea silk, cereals, and sugar 
There 1s also much coal in all the provinces, 
and in thp Lui Yang district, in the province 
of Hu nan, there 1s a vast coalfield, the area of 
which 1s about 21,000sq miles Thecoal here 
is worked t6 come slight extent at present, and 
finds an outlet through Han kow, on the Yang 
tse Kiang Therearealsolarge quantities of coal 
in the northétn provinces of Shansi and Honan 
The greater part of the country 1s only very 
partially developed, and much benefit would 
accrue to native and foreign trade if a proper 
system of railways could be established Very 
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little has been done in this direction at pre 
sent, though, as will be seen below, and from 
the accompany te map, Many concessions were 
granted in 98 arlous ports, called the treaty 
eae which number twenty seven 1n all, have 
een thrown open to European trade, and about 
1o,oco Luropeans reside in these ports, of whom 
about 4ooo are British subjects Shanghai is 
the great foreign centre more than half of 
the Europeans residing here The effect upon 
the freedom of trade produced by the opening 
of these ports has, however, been in a great 
degree neutralised by the imposition of local 
tr.nsit dues, which are termed /11m, and are 
collected at innumerable barriers set up for 
that purpose By the Chino Japanese treaty 
a number of poits were thrown open to the 
Japanese for trade and 1esidence The three 
chief religions established 1n the country are 
Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism, the 
Buddhists Jargely preponderating The re 
venue and expenditure are estimated at from 
412,000,000 to £15,co0o,c0oo ~=amports, 96, about 
£50,500,000 exports, about £21,000,000 The 
habilities before the war with Japan were very 
small Then, however, an indemnay of 
438,cco ooo had to be paid, and foreign loans 
of 442 0co 000 Were raised £21 500,000 were 
paid to Japan, and the Ireaty of Shimonoseki 
gave her the option of paving a further 
412,000,cco 1n full settlement 1n May 98, or of 
paying £16 500 000 1n May 19 ? he former 
alternative was chosen For Mnnistry see 
DipLoMATic, see also GREAr BRITAIN AND 
HFR FoOREICN J RADE, and Session sect 7 
Hiastoiy, 98 lhe force of German 
marines landed at Kiao Chau (Nov 16th, 97), 
in orde1 to exact reparition for the murder of 
two German missionaiies in Shantung at the 
beginning of the month, made their position 
secure, and evicted the Chinese troops on the 
station A demand, which was afterwards 
conceded, was presented (30th) for a money 1n 
demnity foi the degradation of the Governor 
of Shantung, and for the grant of Kiao Chau to 
Germany as a coaling station Prince Henry 
left Kiel (Dec 18th) with a naval squadron and 
a strong force to hold Kiao Chau, Germany 
having evidently made up her mind to retain 
the station Iheexample wassoon followed A 
Russian fleet occupied Port Arthu: with the 
consent of China (19th), the pretext being that 
the ships would simply winter there In 
January it was announced (,th) that Germany 
had «btained Kiao Chiu and the territory 
around it on 1 lease of 99 years from China, 
the Chinese Government at the same time 
transferring all its sovereygn rights in the 
territory for the duration of the lease The 
construction of a doch and a foitified coaling 
station was at once commenced, and Jater in the 
year the port was declared free Germany also 
secured the right to build railways connecting 
Kiao Chau, 1si nan fu, andIchow The 7imes 
correspondént at Peking reported (16th) that Sir 
Claude MacDonald had informed the Isung h- 
Yamen of Great Britains willingness to pro 
vide agper cent loan of £12,09c,000 at par, on 
condition that three new treaty ports, including 
Ta len wan, should be opened, and that a 
pledge should be given that the Yang tse 
Kiang valley would not be alienated to any 
other Power Russia at once protested against 
the opening of Ta lien wan as a treaty port, 
and 1t was said to be owing to her representa: 
tions that the British ships which yere at Port 
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Arthur left, and that the condition as to the 
opening of Ta hen wan was withdrawn (Feb 
rst) arlous concessions were secured by 
Great Britain, however (zoth), the Government 
agreeing to open all inland waters to naviga 
uon, whether by forelgn or native steamers, 
und to open a treaty port in Hu nanwithin two 
years and, turther, giving an assurance that 
no portion of the provinces adjoining the Lang 
tse Kiang valley should be alienated to any 
other Power The Government also undertook 
that, so Jong as British trade continued to 
exceed that of an} other Power, the Inspecto: 

General ot Mantime Customs should beta 
British subject A contract for a loan of 
£16 coa,000 sterling, at 44 per cent redeemable 
vy a sinking fund in 45 years, Was signed 
by the Government and the Hong hong and 
Shanghai and German Asiatic Banks (March 
rst) lhe loan was secured on the unpledged 
balance of the Cus oms and specified /:kin 

Kussia followed up her occupation of Port 
Arthur by demanding that that poit and Ta 

lien wan and the territolies adjacent theleto 
should be leased to her for the «ame term of 
years and under the same conditions as in the 
case of Kiao Chau and that she should have 
the right to build a railway to connect those 
ports with the trans Siberian main line (6th) 

rrance in her tuin presented demands, the 
chiet ot which were for the cession, on the same 
terms as were given to Germany, of a poit at 
Kwang Chau wan, on the Lei Chau peninsula 
near Hai nan (17th), and for an assurance that 
no part of the provinces of Kwang tung, 
Kwang si and tun nan should be alienated to 
another Power ithe Kussian demands were 
xranted (24th), only the ‘ lease of ft ort Arthur 
and ‘la lien wan was made for 25 years, with 
power to extend the period kussia agreed 
that part of the harbour of Ja len wan should 
be open to merchant ships of all nations with a 
customs tarift hke that of a Chinese treaty port 

although administered and collected by Kussian 
officials IJhis port and Port Arthur: were then 
formally handed over to Russia (28th) Ihe 
Jsung ii Yamen announced the opening of 
lu ning, 10 cnow, and Chin wang, and after 

wards ot Wu sung, aS treaty ports (April 2nd) 

At the same time ureat Britain put forward a 
demand, which was gianted, for the cession of 
the islands and waters of We: har wei on the 
lermination of the Japanese occupation, for the 
‘ame number of years 1nd on the same cterms 
as Port Arthur had been ceded to Kussa 

lhe French demands already set out above 
were conccded (5th), and the Government 
agreed that a Frencnman should be appointed 
a> Director of the Imperial Post Concessions 
were also granted during the year for railways 
from Nanning to Pak hoi on the coast, and 
fiom Mengtse up the valley of the Red 
Kiver to kunnan fu and Sze Chuan [he final 
payment to Japan in connection with the war 
indemnity, amounting to over £11,800,000, was 
made to the Japauese Minister at the Bank of 
Logland (May 8th) Japan shortly afterwards 
evacuated Wel hai wel, which was then occu 

pied by British marines Prince Henry of 
Prussia, having arrived in Peking, was received 
by the kmperor®*in state (16th) and by the 
Empress, the ex Regent of China <A conven 

tion witn Great Britain, leasing to her the 
territory on the mainland opposite Hong 
Kong behind Kow lung up to a line joining 
Mirs Bay asd Deep Bay, and the neighbouring 
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island of Lan tao, was signed (June goth), but 
Kow lung city itself was left under Chinese 
jurisdiction The area leased was about 200 
sq miles, and the term was for g9 years By 
Imperial decree a new office was created— 
that of Ministe: of Lrade—and the Tsung h 
Yamen were instructed to promote inter 
national intercourse in the future (15th) A 
contract with an Anglo Italian syndicate was 
signed (22nd) authorising the syndicate to work 
tor 60 years the coal and iron mines in the 
province of Ho nan, to the north of the Yellow 
aniver, and to build railwavs connecting the 
mines with the nearest main lines and navigable 
waterways TIheterms were that a royalty and 
share in the profits should be paid to the 
Central Government The line from Tai yuen 
to Singan fu and the branch to Siang yang 
come uider this contract The Wei! hai wei 
Convention was signed (July rst) A revolt 
broke out in the province of Kwang su, in 
the West River district, and the rebels were 
reported (12th) to have captured nine towns 
and defeated the Imperial troops west of 
Wuchow Their number was estimated at 
40000 but they were eventually dispersed 
{in this month and the months that followed 
endless disputes and negotiations went on 
as to railway concessions, and the interna 
tioral strug,le which commenced by demands 
fur the cession of territory was continued 
in this fashion Russia protested energeti 
cally against the concession made to the 
Hlong Kong and Shanghai Bank, as repie- 
senting an Lnglish syndicate, for the northe:n 
exyension to Newchwang of the line from, 
fientsin to Shan hai kwan, but eventually 
withdrew her protest on condition that the 
line should not be mortgaged nor alienated to 
any fureign Power These conditions were ac 
cepted by the Tsung h Yamen 1n face of British 
opposition Meanwhile Russian and French 
money was advanced to aid the construction of 
a gieat trunk line from Peking to Hankow, on 
the middle Yang tse kiang, though the contract 
was nominally given to a Belgian syndicate, 
and the railway having been made security for 
the loan, Russ an control of the line seemed to 
be assured (31st) A new central administra 
tion tor 111lways and mining affairs was con 
stituted in Peking, and Wang Wen Shao and 
Ctang Yin Huan were appointed joint directors 
(Aug sth) Wespite the protests of the British 
Ministe1, on the ground that the line passed 
into the British sphere, the Peking Hankow 
1ailway contract was ratined by Imperial decree 
(cath) Li Hung Chang was credited with 
having exercisea all his great influence in 
favou1 of Russia in this and other matters, but 
he was dismissed from the Tsung h Lamen 
(pept 8th) Concessions to British syndicates 
for the construction of 1ailways from Shanghai 
to Nanking, and from British Kow lung to 
Canton, wege granted (14th) Germany having 
objected to the construction across Shan tung 
of a proposed line from lien tsin,to Chin 
kiang, an Anglo German syndicate agreed to 
undertake the line, the Ge1mans working from 
lien tsin tothe southern frontier of*Shan tung, 
ana the British from that point to Chin Kiang 
An American syndicate secured the right to 
construct a railway from Hankovw*to Canton 
Ihe Fmperor in September issued a series 
of edicts establishing various reforms, all in 
the direction of the adoption ot ELuropean 
financial! and administrative methods and 
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measures These were ascribed chiefly to 
the influence of Kang Yu Wei, a Cantonese 
reformer, but this promising activity was 
1udely checked by the impress Dowager, 
who assumed charge of the Governmert and 
_ 1estored the Regency she had twice exercised 
before (22nd) The arrest of Kang Yu Wei 
was ordered, but he escaped on board a 
British steamer He declared that the coup 
@ efaf was the work of the Manchu party, who 
restored the Regency of the Dowage: 1n orde1 
to frustrate the Cantonese Reform party, to 
whom the Emperor had lent too attentive an 
ear The Manchu party were bound to support 
Russian interests Six members of the Reform 
party were executed (29th) for alleged con 
S iracy against the Empress, and many others 
were stripped of their ofhces and banished 
Ihe situation was rendered more seiious by 
uttacks made by Chinese mobs on members of 
the British and American Legations in Peking 
(Oct ist) The British, Russian, and German 
Legations took advantage of this to order 
escorts of their troops to lteking from Wei 
hat wei, Port Arthur, and Kiao chau The ap 
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the Landgrave William of Hesse Cassel Her 
mother was a sister of Christian VIII, the 
predecessor of Frederick VII Queen Louise 
died in 98 The heir to the throne 1s the 
Crown Prince I rederick, whose second son, 
Prince harl, was marned to H RH Princess 
Maud of Walesin 96 


Christian Evidence Society. Founded in 
1870 by the late Bishop of London, the latc Ear} 
of Harrowby, and others, Churchmen and Non 
conformists, with the conviction that it was 
necessary to do something to counteract the 

rcgress of unbelief amongst various classes 

n g7 6 indoor and 448 open air lectures were 
piven and 118 students were examined Presi- 
dent Archbp of Canterbury , Vice President, Sir 
G G Stokes, Bart, F RS , Chairman, rl 
Halsbury, Secretaries, Rev T TIT Waterman, 
BA, Rev C L Engstrom, MA Offoes, 26, 
Charing Cross S W 

Ghristie William Henry Mahoney, CB, 
F RS, Astronomer Royal, was b at Woolwich 
1845 18a sonofthe late ProfessorS H Christie, 
F RS, and was ea at Kings Coll School, 


pointment of M_ Pavloff, the Russian Charge¢ London, and I1inity Coll , Camb , and became 


u \ffaires at Peking, as representative of 
hussia in Korea, was officially announced 
(7th) The final contract for a 5 percent 

sterling loan of £2,250 ooo for the continuation 
of the northern railway to New chwang and 

Hs1 ming ting was signed by the manager of 
the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank and Hu Yu 
ken, Director of Railwavs(r1oth) It was agreed 
that the line should be 269 miies long, and be 
completed withinthree years lhesecurity wS 
a Government guarantee and a charge on the 
1ailway trom Seking to Shan hat hwan, already 
open Anagreement for a coal mining conces 

sion nea: the railway north of the Great Wall 
wis Signed at the same time The Chinese 
Secretary to the British Legation and a Biitish 
officer, with others, weie assaulted at a station 
near Peking (231d), and, on the demand of Sn 
Claude MacDonald an edict directing exem 

plary punishment of the effenders was issued 
(roth) 


Chitral is a smill state on the Indian frontier 
lying N W of Kashmir, N L of Atghanistan, 
and dnectly S of the province of Wakhan, 
which cime into prominencc during the Pamirs 
dispute On the west of itlles Kafiristan It 
IS a countiy of pieat strategical importance 
Sce g6 ed for a full account of the circum 
S ances which resulted in the occupat on of 
the country by British troops in 95 Ihe 
annual cost of the retention of the country 1s 
estimated at twenty five lakhs of i1upees 
Shujaz ul Mulk is the Mehtar, and receives a 
subsidy from the Indian Government 


Christian IX., King of Denmark, was 
b 1818 He is the son o! the late Duke William 
of Schleswig Holstein Sonderburg Glacksburg 
and father of the Princess ot Wales, the dowager 
kmpress of Russia, and the King of Greece 
By the Treaty of London, signed May 8th, 52, 
he was appointed the successor tothe throne of 
Denmark, and, by the law of succession of that 
country passed July ’52, on the death of King 
Frederick V11,, he ascended the throne Nov 
15th, 63. In thé beginning of his reign arose the 
famous dispute about the duchies ot Schleswig 
and Holstein, which by the Jreaty of Peace of 
Vienna (64) he had to surrender He marned 
in 42 the Princess Louise, the daughter of 


la Fellow of his college 


Graduated BA (68) 
as fourth wrangier Appointed (70) chef 
assistant at the Royal Obseivatory, Greenwich, 
London On Sir @ B Airy s retirement ( 81) 
appointed Astronomer Royal He contrived and 
introduced sevetal valuable improvements in 
the scientific apparatus there in use, including 
new forms of spectroscope, ot altazimuth, and 
ofdomes Hes the author of tbe ‘‘ Manual of 
Elementary Astronomy Address The QOb- 
servatory Greenwich 


Christ’s Hospital (Blue Coat School) London 
Founded 14547. Ihe new scheme of the Charity 
Commissioners received Her Majesty s assent 
on Aug isth, go, and came into force in Jan 
gr (Copies of the scheme may be obtained at 
the Counting House of Christs Hospital, rs 
each ) It provided that the boys boarding 
schoo! should contain 7oo pupils, the prepara 
tory school 17> juniors, and the girls school 
550 Scholars these three establishments being 
known as Hospital schools Two day schools, 
accommodating 600 boys and 4oo girls, should 
subsequently be started In this way educa- 
tion was ultimately to be given under the 
new scheme to 2170 children, instead of nearly 
1200, and many more female scholars were to 
be educated With relation to two thirds of 
the scholars at the Hospital schools, fees 
ranging from £10 to £20 may be charged if 
the Council of Almoners consider that “the 
parents or next friends are 1n a position to con- 
tribute substantially towards the child s educa- 
tion and maintenince The system by which 
entrance to the Hospital schools 1s gained under 
the new scheme 1s by nomination or by com- 
petition Presentation to 325 places lies in the 
hands ot the President, certain City compan'es, 
and various officials One hundred scholars 
are to be nominated by the Council of Almoners 
(which numbers forty three members), and 150 
scholars, whose names have been submitted 
by donation governors, may compete for places, 
The more notable change in the construction 
of the school 1s the distribution of the remainder 
of places From metropohtan schools of a pub- 
lic elementary nature come 179 successful 
competitors, various rishes which have 
hitherto possessed nominative powers supplv 
12 scholars, and 400 places are at the ‘disposal 
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of boys and girls nominated by the governors 
of endowed schools at which they have attended 
for the period of two years umerous exhl 
bitions and prizes which have existed 1n the 
past still remain as inducements Hospital 
exhibiuion funds provide exhibitions to univer 
sities , there are alsothe 71mes scholarship, the 
‘ Moses, ‘ Thomson, ‘“Rowed, and ‘‘Pitt 
Club’ exhibitions The new scheme also 
made provision for the removal of the boarding 
school to a new site as soon as was found con 
veniently practicable An unfavourable report 
upon the drainage system of the school in 

ov 93 brought this question prominently 
forward A site at Wimbledon was considered, 
but finally the governors purchased an estate 
of 1200 acres near Horsham, and the foundation 
stone of the new buildings was laid by the 
Prince of Wales Oct 23rd, 97. ‘Lhe land cost 
453,000 and the estimated cost of the build 
inzys 18 about £300,0co The work 1s expected 
to be finished by the summer of rgot_ In Jyly 
g6 the scheme of go was modified in certain 
particulars, so as to admit to the Royal Mathe 
matical School the sons of naval officers as 
formerly, and also to allow of the admission of 
children by direct presentation on the pait of 
donation governors rather than as the result of 
competition Further modifications, principally 
as to the ages of admussion, have also been 
made by recent amending schenes Head 
Master, Rev Richard Jee, MA Alumni 
among a numerous list may be noted Bishop 
Stillingfleet, Coleridge, the poet, Leigh Hunt, 
Charles Lamh, Thomas Barnes, a late editor 
of the Zimes, James Scholefield, Regius Pro 
tessor of Greek for Cambridge, and Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine, K CSI 


Church, Anglican See ANGLICAN CHURCH 
and CHURCH oF ENGLAND 


Church Army A working mans Church 
mission to working men, founded in 1882 
directed by a committee acting under the 
Council, amengst whom are three archbishops 
and most of the English bishops’ There are 
756 parochial evangelists , 186 van evangelists 
and colporteurs , 69 social officers, 194 miss10n 
nur es, partly for rescue work, 107 members 
of central staff As many as 76,000 copies of the 
Church Aimy Gazette (4d) are sold weekly, 
the profits of which cover salaries of all the 
paid central staff Officers and branches in 
{ndia, Austraha, United States, Canada, and 
West Indies A sum of over £140,000 18 
required annually Nearly the whole of the 
headquarters staff are honorary workers 
Headquarters, 130, Edgware Road, London, W , 
Hon Chief Secretary, Rev W Carhle, Hon 
Treasurer, Sir Hugh Lou, GCMG [he 
Spiritual or Evangelistic Department (Hon Secre 
tary, Ldward Ciifford, Esq ) selects and trains 
working men and working womey for spiritual 
work among the masses’ There are upwards 
of 540 evangelists and colportems locally 
a ae As and 194 mission nurses 1n parochial 
and rescue werk Other institutions con 
nected with the Army are eight days missions 
to Prisons and, Workhouses, a magic lantern 
mission , 62 mission and colportage vans work 
ing all the year round in different dioceses, 
tent work amongst harvest men—hay, frutt, 
hop, corn, and coffee tavern for training 
evangelists A Fresh Air Fund for giving 
poor chifflren a week in the country, a Buble 
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and Prayer Union, a Juvenile Brigade, etc, 
etc Various Church Societies and parishes 
are furnished with trained evangelists and 
mission nurses Suitable candidates are 
trained free Evangelists’ Training Home, 130, 
Edgware Road, Publication Department, 130, 
Edgware Road, Mission Nurses Traming 
Home, 21, Nutford Place, W , Printing Works, 
Salisbury Mews Gloucester Place, W , Training 
Home Mission Hall, 72, Crawford Street, W °, 
Church ArmyWest end Church, Upper Berkeley 
Stieet, W The Social Scheme (Hon Sec Colin 
F Campbell, Esq ) of the Church Army tries to 
raise the hopeless cutcasts of society—tramps, 
criminals, drunkards, discharged piisoners and 
fallen women and also to assist the deserving 
poor This is done chiefly €hrough labour, 
rescue, and lodging homes, of which there are 
upwards of 7o 1n London and the provinces 
The labour homes, holding a maximum of 25 
inmates, receive from the workhouses, gaols, 
casual wards, and streets On the Fmigiation 
Test Farm and Market Garden, at Ilford, able 
bodied men and youths after being tested, 
receive practical instruction in farm work and 
mre then emigrated tothe colonies Many have 
been sent to Canada, where the Army has an 
Emigration Agency, and, 1n almost every case, 
they have donewell Over 13 coocases of men, 
women, and boys were dealt with in 97 58 

er cent of al] received turn out well Home 

fice, Local Government Board, Prison Com 
missionei1s, Charity O1ganisation Society Cor 
poration of London Boards of Guardians, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, etc , approve and 
s8pport the social work of the Society 


Church Association, The “instituted in 
1865, to maintain the principles and doctrines 
established at the Reformation, and to preserve 
the purity of Protestant worship in the Church 
of England, to resist all innovations in the 
order of the service as prescribed by the joint 
authority of the Church and State, whether 
these innovations consist 1n vestments, orna 
ments, gestures, or mractices borrowed from 
the Churck of Rome, and especially to prevent 
‘‘the idolatrous adoration of the Sacrament of 
the Lords Supper , to resist al] attempts to 
restore the use of the confessional, and every 
exercise of that priestly authority which was 
put down at the Reformation The Association 
also seeks to vindicate for the laity their rightful 
share in all departments of Church hfe, and 
aims at the restoration to the parishioners 
of the election of churchwardens, giving to 
them a veto upon the dager recta of incum- 
bents by patrons, and the absorption of the 
ecclesiastical courts into the genera! judicature 
of the country A number of valuable works, 
such as ‘‘ The Protestantism of the Prayer 
Book by Dyson Hague, ‘‘ The Prayer Book 
Articles and Homilies, by Tomlinson, ‘The 
Secret Hu tory of the Oxford Movement,’ by 
W Walsh, ‘‘An Indictment of the Bishops 
The Historical Grounds of the Lambeth Judg 
ment examined and found to be false,’ by 
linson, and nearly 300 tracts, bound in five 
volumes, have been published Colporteurs 
for the dissemination of Protestant lterature 
have been appointed in a number of counties 
Several Protestant vans have als6 been started 
Organ of the Association, The Church Intells- 


encer Chairman, Capt Cobham, Seoretary, 
z seni Miller Offices, 14, Buckingham Street, 
tran 
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Church Committee for Church Defence 
and Church Instruction, The This body 
was formed 1n 1896 out of the Church Defence 
Institution and the Central Church Committee, 
which were merged into one Its object 1s to 
ezive instruction to the people in town and 
country in all matters connected with the 
history of the Church , to encourage learning in 
the truth and soundness of the position of the 
Church of England, and also to combine men 
and women of every shade of political and 
religious opinion in the maintenance and 
support of the Established Church and 
generally to encourage the co operation of the 
clergy and laity for the promotion of measures 
conducive to the welfare and efficiency of the 
Church _ Seoretery, Mr 1 Martin Tuilby, 
Church House, Westminster 


CHURCH CONGRESS, THE, ’98 


The thirty eipate annual Church Congress 
met at Bradford on Luesday, Sept 27th The 
roceedings commenced wait a welcome by the 
ayor in the Town Hall, after which Congress 
attend d services at the Parish Church where 
the Archbishop of York preached, atSt Judes, 
where the Bishop of Glasgow preached, and at 
All Saints , where the sermon was by the Bishop 
of Derr The Presidential Address was given 
By the Bishop of Ripon (Dr Boyd Carpenter), 
who spoke of the age as being one full of oppor 
tunity for the Church, but an age of needs of 
unrest—an age in which self reliance 1s en 
feebled—and all this called the Church to a 
self denying discharge of hei mission H8& 
referred to the divisions in the Church, but 
thought there Was little chance of Popery being 
brought back to England, and hoped that his 
hearers would refrain from making use of terms 
which could not fail to uritate and provoke 
suspicion The Congress then began by dis 
cussing ‘The Share ot Yorkshire and the 
Columban Mission in the Chiistianisation of 
Ikngland, the Bishop of bristol reading a 
learned paper, being followed by Professor 
Collins and Canon Savage In the evening the 
subject was “ The Mutual Relations of Clergy 
and Laity, which was introduced by Dr Jessop 
by a paper on ‘‘The Laymans Position in the 
first kour Centuries, which was the subject 
of much criticism by the Archbishop of Can 
terbury later on in the evening hancellor 
Dibdin suggested Church Vestries as the next 
work of Church Reform The Archbishop of 
Canterbuiy, in discussing Dr Jessops paper, 
said that the power of the clergy had arisen 
trom the wish of the laity to escape having any 
trouble in the matter Loid Halifax spoke, and 
sug ested a Conference between High Church 
and Low Church representatives He was 
followed by Mr Kensit, whose speech, develop 
ing into an attack on the Bishops, was cut 
short by interruptions which consemed his 
allotted time In his paper on ‘‘Sunday Ob 
servance, Archdeacon Sinclair said that with 
the fashionable classes Sunday gave no break 
to the gaieties of the week Archdeacon Diggle 
advocated the opening of museums for the poor 
On Wednesday morning the Bishop of Hereford 
dealt with the gubyect of ‘The Message of the 
Church on Imperial Policy,’ 1n which he urged 
that the mission of the clergy was to teach the 
Spirit of the Gospel of Christ to the nation at 
lage After the Bishop had sat down, Father? 
Black rose to object to Bishop Barry addressing 
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the Congress, his objection was not allowed, 
but he handed in his written protest to the 
President and to the press—the charge he made 
against the Bishop being that he had permitted 
the so called marriage of a divorced person to 
be celebrated at ns church Bishop Barrys 
paper on “‘ The Subject Races was read 1n his 
absence by Archdeacon Kilner Professor Jebb, 
MP, spoke on ‘Imperial Policy, and was 
followed by Dr Welldon, of Harrow, Bishop- 
Designate of Calcutta, who said that the non 
Roman Catholic nations were the ones to which 
the future belonged, and it appeared to him 
that the Church of England was a divinely 
appointed instrument for carrying the Chris 
tian faith to the far places of the eaith Pre 
bendary Webb Peploe, the Archdeacon of 
London, and the Rev Handley Moule also 
spoke In the afternoon the subject was “‘ The 

hurch and the Nation as affecting Internal 
Affairs Social and Trade Relations The 
Dew of Ely read a paper on the ‘‘ Responsi- 
bilities of Capital and Labour, in which he 
insisted on the health right of the worker in 
dangerous trades The Dean of Durham read 


‘a paper on “The Risks and Prospects of Co- 


operative Production, and Mr Geo Hawkins, 
a working mens representative, threw much 
blame on the Jandlords and capitalists for many 
of the ills whkich exist amongst the working 
classes Earl Grey spoke on the ‘‘ Relation of 
he Church to Co operation, and said that the 
claim co operation had on the Church was that 
it was doing the work of the Church in its 
endeavours to establish its relations of man to 
man on the highest Christian principles Mr 
Geoige Harwood MP and Father Adderley, 
amongst o hers addrcssed the Congress The 
Working Mens meeting was as usual, a great 
success The Archbishop of Canterbury was 
received with a peifect ovation, and urged the 
necessity of the conversion of mankind to the 
law of charity, as being the remedy for the 
uretched state of the employed The Bishop 
of Heretord said that the time had come when 
it should not be allowable for any one to inflict 
upon this countiy the miseries of the strike 
orlock out Papers on ‘‘Church Music were 
read by Sir Walter Parrott and Canon Joy, and 
Dr Buck, the orgamst of Wells Cathedral, 
advocated most s rongly the advantages of 
Plainsong 

On Thursday the subject was ‘The Chuich 
and the Age, the morning sitting dealing with 
‘‘The Unrest of the Age, Intellectual, Moral 
and Social PuiofessorGwatkin said the unrest 
of the present age was essentially rehgious 
The Bishop of Manchester spoke against 
Materialism and Agnosticism, Canon Bonney 
said that unrest was natural, and he feared 
the clergy had been infected by it, and many 
of them had tried to do too much pepe 
other speakers was the Rev [ P Ring, who 
said, 1n the cogrse of his remarks, that confes 
sion was a matter of obligation This caused 
the Bishop of Ripon, who was prea ng) to 
say that he regretted such an opinicn had been 
stated Inthe afternoon papers were read on 
‘(Biblical Criticism and Study by the Rev 
J Armitage Robinson, Norrisgan Professor 
of Divinity, Cambridge, who spoke of the com 

arative ages of the Four Gospels Dr 

obertson discussed the effect of recent cnticism 
ofthe Acts, Dr Loch, the Warden of Keble 
College, Oxford, read a paper dealing with the 
Epistles, and Mr Montague James followed 
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with a piper on “The New  Iestament 
Apocrypha A meeting was also held in the 
evening, presided over by the Bishop of Wake 
field, the subject being ‘‘ lhe Church Congress 
Can it be made more useful? Ihe Bishop of 
Southwell read a paper eulogising the work 
and usetulness of Congress, and referred to 
its founder, Archdeacon Emery Archdeacon 
Emery said the Congress was to educate and 
leaven public opimon on questions of Church 
interest, and its practical value had been 
voved Dr [ C Fry thought the Church 

ongress was too ‘ cliquey,’ and the Com 
mittee too narrow Archdeacon Kilner, Canon 
Lowther Clarke, Mr I G Frith and others 
also joined in the discussion lhe morning 
Session on the last day was given up to the 
consideration of a purely devotional subject, 
‘ Ihe Message to the Heart of Man (devotional 
and practical use of Holy Sciipture), papers 
on which were read by, amongst others, the 
Bishop of Salisbury, Dr Moule, Canon Newbolt 
and Canon Kody The last meeting of the 
Congress was held on Fiiday afternoon under 
the presidency of the Bishop of Dover, at 


which the Bishop of Bath and Wells read a Pfollow the Anglican ritual 


pare on ‘The Message of the Church to the 
orld Foreign and Colonial Missions the 
Bishop of Newcistle one on ‘‘ The Evangelisa 
tion of the World tn this Generation , the 
Bishop of Melanesia one on ‘ The Melanesian 
Mission ', while the Dean of Windsor and miny 
others spoke onthe ‘ Revival of the Mission 
ary Spirit’ A meeting for Koys was held 
for the first tame at this Congress and wasa 
great success Ihe Bishop of Bath and We Is 
spoke to the lads, and the Rev £ C Voules 
the Bishop of Glasgow, Colonel Evcrett, and 
others also addressed them The Congress 
in 991s to be heldin London 

Church House Originated early in 86 by 
a few clergy meeting at Westminster, who had 
observed the urgent need of sich a building 
Subsequently the Bishop of Carlsle suggested 
that the erection of such a House should be 
the Church s method of celebrating the Queen s 
Jubilee An executive committee was appointed, 
and funds have been collected to the amount oi 
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beth Conference, as 1t was the house of call of 
all the Bishops attending the Conference All 
the meetings, over eighty in_ number, of the 
various committees of the Conference were 
held inits rooms On anaverage soo meetings 
of Church Societies are held each year in* 
the committee rooms and halls Membership 
of the Corporation (open to all members of 
the Church of England) may be obtained b 
the annual subscription of one guinea Life 
membership, 1010s Associates of the Corpo 
ration must be recommended by a member of 
the Corporation, and pay an annual subscrip 
tion of at least 5s Secretary, Mr Sydney W 
Flamank Deans Yard Westminster, S W 
Church inIreland (Presbyterian) Hustory. 
Presbyterianism arose 1n Ireland through the 
plintation of Ulster by Scottish settlers in 
ther1eign of JamesI The colonists at first con- 
formed to the Episcopal Church, which was 
Calvinistic in doctrine and recogmsed the 
validity of Presbyterian orders After 1634, 
however, the Irish prelates endeavoured to 
depose all Presbyterian ministers who would 
not submit to episcopal ordination and 
In self defence 
the Piesbyterians left the Fstablished Church, 
and in 1642 they organised their first presbytery 
at Carrickfergus During the protectorate of 
Cromwell the Presbyterians were kindly 
reated, but afte: the Restoration the severest 
oains and penalties were enforced against 
them for their nonconformity At the Revo 
lution of 1688 the gallant conduct of the 
Presbyterians in defending Londonderiy and 
Mpporting Wilham II1 gained for them the 
regiunt donum, an annual ree of £1200 
During the reign of Queen Anrfe this bounty 
was withdrawn and Presbyte:ianism was 
proscribed, but with the accession of George I 
toleration was granted and the segzum donum 
restored During the eighteenth century many 
of the ministers of the Imsh Presbyterian 
Church adopted Arian views, put 1n 1827, chiefl 
through the influence of Dr Cooke, the Chure. 
again declaied its adhcrence to Trinitarian 
doctrine, and the Anans withdrew trom its 
communion Side by side with the Irish 


over {100,000 On Feb 23rd, 88, a charter of Presbyterian Church there sprang up congre- 


incorporation was granted 
acquired in July 88, at a cost of £52,coo, the 
freehold of a block of buildings, about an acre 


in extent, which 1s bounded by the south side 


ot Dean s Yard, Westminster, by Tufton Street, 
Little Smith Street, and to a large extent b 

Great Smith Street Plans for the Churc 

House have been preperee by Sir Arthur 
Blomfield, A R A The principal elevation faces 
Deans \ard and the pround plan shows a 
froup of buildings enclosing a quadrangle 
slightly irregular in form he style of the 
building 1s Late Tudor, with suggestions from 
Hampton Court Palace In the first part of 
the permanent a the Grent Hall block, 
there are spacious halls for the meetings of 
both Houses of Convocation, twelve rooms 
used as offices for Church Societies, and a 
great hall, capable of accommodating 1350 
persons, which was opened Feb ith, ’96, by 
the Duke and Duchess of York At present 
the work of the Corporation 1s being conducted 
1n the temporary premises, 9, 10, and 11, Dean’s 
Yard Here there are reading rooms, library, 
writing room, committee rooms, offices, etc, 
for the use of members The Church House 
proved fs great usefulness during the Lam- 


Q2 


lhe committee | gations representing the various dissenting 


churches of Scotland, the majority being con 
nected with the Secession Church, and in 1840 
the seceders joined the older Church By the 
disestablhishment scheme of 1871 the Church 
lost the seg1um donum, but the commutation 
granted by Government, supplemented by the 
giits of the people, has more than com 
pensated for the loss —Statistios. Synods, 5, 
presbyteries, 36, churches, 590, munuisters, 
656, communicants, 106,602, average income, 
Eich oés lhere are two theological halls, viz , 
Magee College, Londonderry, and the Assem- 
bly s College, Belfast Vigorous home mission 
work 1s @arried on in Ireland, and foreign 
missions are conducted in India and China. 
Moderator for 98, Rev W Beatty, BA, India. 

Church Lads Brigade, The Founded per 
manently in 1891, 1n order to promote a spirit of 
discipline and respect among the elder boys of 
a pamsh It was felt that the Church tends 
to lose its hold upon boys who gre too old to 
goto Sunday school, and this organisation 
retains boys trom 12 to 18, and combines strict 
discipline with systematic religious education, 
There were, 1n ’95,900 companies formed with a 
roll of 35,000, which has since much increased, 
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Church of England Sunday School In 
stitute (founded 1843) The objects are to 
extend, improve, and develop the Sunday 
school system in the Chuich of England, and 
to secure efficient teaching in Church Sunda 
eschools There 1s a central office, thioug 
which information in regard to the needs of 
Sunday schools ts ascertained, and all ovcr the 
country branch or local Sunday school Asso 
crations, numbering 402, are established Fiee 
grants of Sunday school requisites are made 
to Sunday schools both at home and abroad 
wheie necessary Ihe Institute provides 
lesson notes, manuals, and other publications 
useful to Sunday school teachers and scholars, 
and sends expeiienced representatives to at 
tend meetings cf Sunday school teachers for 
the purpose of giving lcctuies and training 
Jessons, and affording information on all mat 
ters connected with the management and 
working of Sunday schools t arranges 
normal classes and practical lectures on the art 
of teaching at convenient centres throughout 
the country, and conducts a yearly examination 
of Sunday school teachers in England and 
Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and the Colonies, 
and awards certificates of various grades and 
prizes to the successful candidates Offices, 
13, Seijeants Inn, Fleet Street, E C 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND, THE 
ESTABLISHED 


The Church of England, properly so called, 
owes her foundation to St Augustine, who was 
sent to England by Pope Gregory the Great 1k 
59° Queen Bertha, the wife of Ethelred the 

ing, was a @hristian, and on St Augustine 
landing in what 1s now Kent, the hing gave 
him every facility for doing all he desired to 
wards spreading that religion in the country— 
and in a very short time the King himself was 
converted St Augustine was made the first 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 597—the r300th 
anniversarv of which event and of the founda 
tion of the Anglican Church was celebrated 
during 97 

The government of the Church 1s carried on 
by Bishops (of whom there are thirty four 
two of them Archbishops), who superintend 
the work 1n each diocese, and who are ajded 
in the episcopal work of confirmations, con 
secration and opening of burial giounds by 
suffragans, of whom there are twenty three 
The Bishops are appointed by the Queen, in 
virtue of her supremacy, their appointment 
being ratified by the Church, by their election 
by the Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral of 
the diocese, in pursuance of a conge d élire 
sent to them by the Crown’ The suffragans 
are appointed bythe Bishops themselves The 
whole of England is divided into parishes of 
Various sizes, for the inhabitants of each 
parish there 1s appointed a parish priest whose 
dutyitistoministertothem Acertain number 
of pamshes grouped together form a Rural 
Deanery, they in their turn added together 
form an Archdeaconry, a Diocese, over which 
the Bishop presides, 1s made up of two or 
more Archdeaconries The Archdeacon—the 
oculus eptscopr—assisted by the Rural Deans, 
reports as to the state of the lhivings There 
are also in the diocese laymen who hold 
ecclesiastical appointments to control the 
temporal and | business There are the 
Vicars General (for the Province of Canterbury 
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| Sir J Parker Deane, QC, DCL, and for 
York Lord Grimthorpe), Chancellors (usually 
barristers), registrars, surveyors, architccts, 
etc Each parish has two Churchwaidens to 
look atter the temporal affairs connected with 
the Church There are in each Rural Deanery 
Ruri decanal Coiferences, composed of the 
clergy and lcading laymen—and in each Diocese 
a Di cesan Conference in which Church ques 
tions are discussed The spiritual government 
of the Church 1s 1n the hands of the Houses 
of Convocation (gv), but for any chinge in 
Church government which affects the temporal 
or legal position of the Church or its members 
the sanction of Parliament must be obtained 
There is also a House of Laymen (g v ) in each 
Province, which meets to confer on Church 
uestions The Cathedial in each diocese 1s 
the seat—the “ Cathedra —of the bishop but 
he has no voice in the government of the 
Cathedral, which 1s vested 1n the Chapter, of 
which the Dean 1s the head The Deans and 

Canons are appointed by the Crown, the Minor 

Canons who sing the daily Offices, and the 

various Officeis of the Cathedral, are appointed 
There are two Deaneries 
which are called Peculiars—Westminster and 
Windsor—the Abbey and St Georges Chapel 
being outside the jurisdiction of the bishops 
of the diocese 1n which they are several 
situate There are a few Deans in name only, 
such as the Dean of Battle—a survival of the 
title of the Abbot of Battle Abbey, there is 
also the Dean of the Chapels Royal (the Bishop 
of London), ind the Dean of the Closet—but 
their offices are connected with the Royal 
Household The dioceses, roughly speaking, 
are conterminous with the counties of which 
the chief town 1s the See, though there are 
important exceptions All the dioceses of 
England and Wales (except those of York, 
Durham, Liverpool, Newcastle, Ripon, Man 
chester, Carlisle, Wakefield, Chester, and Sodor 
and Man, which form the Province of Youk) 
are in the Province of Canterbur London 
is in four dioceses London (Middlesex), St 
Albans (Herts), Rochester (Surrey), and 
Canterbury (Kent) 

The doctrines are those of the Early Chuich, 
based upon Holy Scripture, appealing to the 
Catholic Fathers for interpretation, teaching 
the Creeds put forth at the first four General 
Councils, and referring to the Ancient Church 
prictices and customs as the rule for the 
guidance and government today of what 18s 
the lineal descendant through the bishops, of 
the Church founded by the Apostles The 
Book of Common Prayer contains all the 
Services of the Church—they are almost en 
tirely translations of those used 1n very ancient 
times Besides assenting to all contained in 
the Prayer Book the Clergy at their ordination 
are required to subscribe the XXXIX Articles 
—though the ]gtter are not binding on the laity 
The tenets of the Anglican Church differ from 
those of the Roman in not acknowledging the 
supremacy of the Pope—in not accepting the 
Roman doctrine of the Mass, nor the veneration 
of relics and Saints, nor the wrorenlp of the 
Virgin Mary—all which doctrines,date from the 
middle ages, but they agree with the Roman 
in acknewledping the first four Councils, and 
in accepting the episcopal form of government, 
and the necessity of valid Orders in the Church 
The Church differs from the leading Noncon 
formist bodies in insisting on the importance 
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of Apostolical succession, in order that its 
ministers may properly administer the Sacra 
ments, and disagrees also with the Noncon 
formist view of the meaning of the ‘‘ Catholic’ 
Church, which by them 1s held to be the whole 
body of Christians rather than those who hold 
the doctrines ‘‘ always, everywhere, and by all 
believed,’ which 1s the ancient defimition of 
the word “Catholic 

The number of clergy in England and Wales 
1s about 23,000, rather more than 14,oco of 
whom are beneficed Ihe Archbishops and 
twenty four Bishops have seats in the House 
of Lords as spiritual peers Since ’36 nine 
new bishoprics have been created Mancheste1, 


Ripon, Liverpool, Newcastle, St Albans, 
Southwell, Truro, Wakefield,and Bristol The 
new See of Birmingham 1s proposed The 


amount raised in 96 by voluntary means for 
Church buildings, restorations, endowments, 
etc, was 41,231,781, for Foreign Missions, 
£544 232, the amount spent on Llemengar 
Education, for general maintenance and bul 
ings, additional school accommodation and en 
largements £1 048,659, besides Home Missions 
and other Church Agencies 
raised during 94 voluntary contributions, ex 
clusive of aj] offerings made direct to Societies, 
for the Assistant Clergy nearly £600,000, 
Church Collections and Easter Offerings 
£118,000, Salaries of Lay Helpers and Church 
Expenses £1,120,000, and for the support of 
the Poor £549,000 The Church population 
is estimated at about 14,000,000, with Church 
accommodation for about half that number 
There 1s an average attendance of 1,871,000 
children 1n Church schools—the subscriptions 
amounted in 96 to £643,386, and since 70 
£24,000,000 has been spent on buildings and 
maintenance of Schools ‘Lhe cost of Diocesan 
Inspection of Schools 1s about £15,000 ‘There 
are thirty Training Colleges for Teachers, the 
cost of maintenance in g6 being 414,000 The 
Church Schools Company was estab)ished 1n 
83 for the purpose of providing schools for 
the boys and girls above the class attending 
Elementary Schools, there are now twenty 
eight schools belonging to the Company, with 
an attendance of over 20co Consult 7he cral 
Year Book of the Church of England and The 
Clergy Directory See also ANGLICAN CHURCH, 
BrsHops, and CHURCH CONGRESS, ¢8 

The year '98 was notable for the stir made in 
in the Church on two points’ the remarriage 
of divorced persons, and the question of ritual 
and doctrine as practised and taught by the 
clergy of the High Church school of thought 
The clergy have of recent years been raising 
their voices against the bishops who permit 
their chancellors to grant licenses for the 
remarriage of divorced persons, and agairst 
priests who either perform the ceremony or 
permit their churches to be used for that 
purpose Some bishops have lagly given their 
decision that in future no such licenses will be 

ranted, others permit them to issue stull 

he bishops in Convocation in July put forth 
a statement of their opinion, a very 1m 
portant document, in which they said that it 
should be clearly and strongly impressed upon 
the faithful that the Christian ideal 1s that 
of indissoluble marriage, and that the most 
dutiful and loyal course, even in the case of 
the innocent party, is to put aside any thought 
of remarriage after divorce; but 1f any person 
determfhes to remarry, then the pr 
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made for civil marriages should be made use 
of The Bishop of Lincoln, however, said that 
he could not regard the marriage tie as being 
absolutely indissoluble 
Public attention was first forcibly called to 
the matter of innovations in ntual and doctrine: 
by the action of Mr Kensit, of Paternoster Row 
aving taken up his abode 1n the parish of St 
Fk thelburga, he attended his parish church in 
Bishopsgate Street Within, and he wrote to 
the Bishop of London objecting to the manner 
in which the services were conducted, and 
stating that only the priest communicated at 
the High Celebration, and that he was not 
ermitted to do so. The Bishop replied that 
e had no reason to suppose Mr Kensit would 
find any hindrance to receivitg the Communion 
at the church, but advised him to attend a 
church where the services suited him rather 
than one where they did not Mr Kensit 
followed up his protest by appearing at other 
churches 1n London and the provinces where 
the services are of an elaborate character, and 
disturbances arose on more than one occasion 
The most noteworthy took place at St Cuth 


There were alsot| bert s, Earls Court, when Mi Kensit attended 


a service known as ‘‘ The Veneration of the 
Cross, at which he and his followers seized 
the crucifix, protesting against the service as 
idolatry This led to police court proceedings, 
which eventually ended in Mr Kensits con 
viction by the magistrate being quashed on 
appeal at the Scssions Mi Kensit in May 
forwarded to the Bishop of London a petition 
to be presented to Convocation upon the 
Subject of Ritual in the Church, and this Jed to 
a discussion in the Upper House At the end 
of May a conferenre of clergy*was convened 
under the presidency of Canon Carter, at which 
resolutions were passed recognising the full 
authority of the bishop to prohibit any service 
not contained in the Book of Common Prayer, 
and to prohibit also any omissions from or 
additions to the servi tained in the Book 
of Common Prayer This conference was 
attended by most ofthe leading High Church 
clergy, but four wellknown and prominent 
clergymen retused to agree to these resolutions, 
although accepting them in the abstract, until 
the proceedings by the agitators had been 
abandoned  Prebendary Montague Villiers 
also presided over a very influential committee 
of derey, whose work had been taken in 
hand before the Kensit demonstrations, and 
their published Memorandum recognised the 
authority of the bishops, and pledged the 
Signatories to the use of the rites and cere 
monies of the Prayer Book, and also made 
a declaration as to certain ornaments and 
ceremonies The bishops afterwards took 
advantage of opportunities to address the 
faithful of their dioceses on the subjects of 
ceremonies or teaching The Bishop of 
Hereford at the end of May addressed his 
clergy and churchwardens, and spoke strongly 
against ritual The Bishop of Rochesterat Hie 
Diocesan Conference pleaded for consideration 
from the ‘‘advanced” men on either side for 
those who differed from them The Bishop of 
Liverpool, in the York Convocation, brought 
forward a resolution calling upon the cle 

to remember their ordination vows, and their 
legal and moral obligations with Pe ee ve 
the Prayer Book, but this was modified, at 
the Bishop of Wakefield’s suggestion, into a 
declaration that the practices of some of the 
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clergy needed restraint, and after some dis 
cussion 1t was carried in that form, although 
not agreed to by the Bishop of Liverpool 
himself At the York Diocesan Synod, at the 
end of June, the Archbishop in his charge 
spoke of unauthorised services, and said that 
at the cost of self denial there should be a 
cessation of strife, and certain practices should 
be given up The Bishop of London forwarded 
to all the incumbents in his diocese a le ter 
calling their attention to some points relatin 
to the performance of Divine Service, wit 
directions more especially as to Morning and 
Evening Prayer and Holy Communion no 
one of which services should be disregarded 
in favour of another The Communion Office 
should be said without additions or omissions 
and all additional services should have the 
Bishop’s sanction A large number of the 
clergy addressed a letter to the Bishop in 
reply, assuring him of their loyal compliance 
with his directions The Benefices Bill gave 
members of Parliament of both Houses an 
opportunity for discussing the ritual question, 
which has been filling mens minds so much 
Sir William Harcourt championed the cause 
against the High Church party, and amongst 
other things he stated that under the Act of 
Uniformity Amendment Act of 1872 additional 
services must not have anything introduced 
into them, except anthems or hymns, but what 
forms part of the Holy Scriptures or Book of 
Common Prayer, and that the bishops could 
authorise nothing more’ [his statement, which 
Sir William Harcourt afterwards reiterated 
and amplified in a series of letters to the 
Times, gave rise to much dis ussion, the 
Archbishop Yf Canterbury, at his Diocesan 
Conference, taking exception to it, as being 
contrary to the spirit of the Act The Church 
Association issued at the end of June a Man: 
fegto against Ritualism couched 1n very strong 
terms, and subsequently a_ correspondence 
between the Bishop of Chichester and some 
officers of the Church Association took place 
with regard to the ser+ices in some of the 
advanced churches 1n Brighton The Bishop 
referred to this at his visitation, and said that 
he would not be coerced At the end of July 
further disturbances arose notably at St 
Michael’s, Shoreditch, Mr Clarke, of Becken 
ham, being the chief protestant, suirounded 
by some of Mr Kensits band of ‘‘ Gideomites 
Liverpool was also the scene of a good many 
disturbances during divine service by the 
same band of men The Bishop of Salisbury 
published at the end of July a letter to the 
clergy of his diocese, entitled ‘‘ Considerations 
on Public Worship and on the Ministry of 
Penitence, a very important and interesting 
document, 1n which he laid 1t down that every 
service held must have his sanction He went 
very fully into the Worship of our Lord in the 
Blessed Sacrament, Reservation, Worship of 
Saints, conduct of Public Worship, and par 
ticularly the Mimstry of Pemtence and the 
question of Pmvate Confession A_ great 
correspondence was carried on in the 72zmes 
on the subject of Confession, all scho1ls of 
thought being represented in the discussion 
The Bishop of Winchester, 1n addressing his 
Diocesan Conference, said that out of 348 forms 
of additional services which had been sent to 
him from his clergy for his approval, to not 
more than 7 could any exception be taken on 
grounds, and it would be fatuous 
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to forbid the use of them He thought the 
present eager life, with all its risks, was 
preferable to the flat, monotonous orthodoxy 
to which our grandfathers were accustomed 
The Bishop of Hereford, at his Diocesan Con 
ference 1n September, suggested a plan of 
local option, by whicha majority of parishioners 
might agree to certain additional services being 
held subject to the bishop s approval 

The Archbishop of Canterbury began his 
Visitation at Canterbury on Oct roth The 
subject of his address was ‘The Doctrine of 
the Holy Eucharist,’ and he said the Church 
has ever held that there 1s a gh Gara gift 
conveyed to the receiver in the Sacrament, as 
it was universally held by the Early Church 
and by the branches of the Catholic Church 
now ‘Lhe reception of the gift by the con 
gregation, aS a congregation and not as com 
municints—otherwise known as the Real 
Presence— s another question, to which the 
Church of England has givcn no answer, but 
she does not forbid a man to hold or teach 
the doctrine This doctrine is similar to the 
Lutheian doctiine of Consubstantiation, which 
may be held by membeis of the Church On 
the 11th the Archbishop spoke on ‘‘ The Objects 
of Worship, and declared that the worship of 
saints and the sem: worship of relics, pictures, 
laces and the restisunlawful Asto ‘prayer 
or the departed His Grace said that nowhere 
is 1t forbidden, though prayers should only 
be introduced into public worship in the most 
cautious and guarded manner On Wednesday, 
the 12th, the Charge was resumed at Ashford, 
when the subject was Confession The 
Archbishop said that no compulsion to confess, 
direct or indirect, 1s ever allowed, and no 
priest has a right to make it a conditian of 
being presented for Confirmation, or being 
admitted to Communion On Thursday, the 
1 th, the Visitation was continued at Maidstone, 
the subject being ‘ Ceremonial, which, said 
the Archbishop, 1s prescribed by the Book ot 
Common Prayer, and no departure 1s allowed, 
except by the intervention of lawful authonty 
It 1s the unity of ceremonial which makes the 
toleration of diversity of opinion possible, the 
ceremonial is the order of the Church, the 
teaching the voice of the individual With 
regard to additional services, if the prayers or 
form of service agree in substance with parts 
of the Bible or Prayer Book, they are such 
as are sanctioned by the Act of Uniformity 
Amendment Act of 1872, although not actually 
found in either book The Visitation was 
concluded at Croydon on the 14th, the last 
subject being ‘‘' The Power of the Bishops 
His Grace said the bishop had two hinds of 
power, one coercive, the other not, the former 
exercised through his court, the latter in 
accordance with his own judgment The 
Church had enacted the rubrics of the Prayer 
Book, and the canons have imposed upon the 
clergy the obligation to promise the observance 
of the rubrics and canonical obedience to the 
bishops Iu case of doubt about the meaning 
of a rubric, the bishop 1s to interpret it 
Disobedience to the rubric by the clergy, after 
the interpretation by a bishop,s a case where 
a bishop cannot use coercion , if the clergyman 
determines to break his promise of canonical 
obedience, the bishop can use no compulsion 

The further hearing of the summonses for 
alleged brawling in St Michael’s, Shoreditch, 
in May, was disposed of on Oct. 16th, when 
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Mr Hone was fined £5 and costs, at the 
Worship Street Police Court, for riotous 
behaviour 1n a place of worship The charge 
of assault against the Rev A W Vowler by 
sprinkling holy water on Mr Hone was dis 
missed The summons against Mr Kensit 
was withdrawn Mr 


gs per 

ord Salisbury said (Oct 29th) that he sym 
athised deeply with the protest against 

Rituahetic proceedings in the Church, and 

agreed that ‘‘no one ought to have any office in 

the Church who 1s not prepared to stand by the 

Church of England Prayer Book as it 1s 


Church of England Young Mens Society, 
The, Leopold Kooms, Ludgate Circus, LC, 
has for its obyect the promotion ofthe spiritual, 
social and intellectual welfare of young men, 
with especial view to their consistent life as 
members of the Church of England, and their 
active personal labours for the good of others 
The Society was established in 1843, with 4 
central] body 1n London and branches in various 
parts of the country At present there are 
about 100 branches, and the aggregate member- 
ship 1s about 15,000 Among the most flourish 
ing ones are those of Belfast, Cork, Norwich, 
and Hackney The Leopold Roomsare the central 
buildings of the Society, and are regarded as a 
home for young men ‘there every member of 
the Society 1s welcomed, and those who are on 
a visit to the Metropolis can make the head 
quarters their home There are alsoto be found 
at the Leopold Rooms a splendid gymnasium, 
excellent rooms for reading and smoking, a 
large room, accommodating about 200, where 
lectures and concerts are constantly given, good 
class rooms, a refreshment room, and a library 
containing about 4000 volumes There are 
besides classes for the study of French, German, 
etc aclass for Bible study, rowing, swimming, 
football, cricket, and other clubs for athletic 
purposes, and that indispensable adjunct to 
every society of the kind—a parhamentary 
debating society President, Lord Halsbury, 
Chairman of the Council, Mr Robert Holmes 
White It 1s the aim of the Society to have 
a branch in every town and village, and if 
possible in every parish Cleigymen desiring 
to form branches, and young men wishing to 
become members of the Central Rooms, 1n 
Ludgate Circus, should apply to Mr Percival 
Etheridge, Secretary The Society publishes 
at certain intervals a magazine—Fo? was d—for 
young men, 


CHURCH OF IRELAND, THE 


St Patrick 1s universally recognised as the 
Apostle of Christianity in Ireland, and he 
probably went to that country as a missionary 
eee AD 432 He planted there a native 
‘church and raised upa native priesthood, and 
during the sixth and seventh centuries mission- 
aiies fiom Ireland poured out to Britain and 
other European countries Up till the twelfth 
century the [Irish Church was independent, but 
it then became subject to Rome, and so remained 
till the Reformation. In 1800, by the Act of 
Union, the Church was united to the Church of 
kngland In ‘69 the Irish Church Disestablish 
ment Act was passed, taking effect on Jan 1st, 
’7x + Since then the Church has flourished 
in spite of the loss of the revenues and pro- 
perty formerly belonging toher The govern- 
ment 16 4n the hands of a General Synod 


Hone gave notice of 
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composed of three distinct orders—the bishops, 
the clergy, and the laity The bishops form one 
House, and 208 of the clergy and 416 of the 
laity form a Second House—the House of 
Representatives Both sit togetber to con 
Stitute the Synod (This latter House 1s 
elected triennially by the 23 diocesan synods 
throughout the countr The General Synod 
meets annually at Dublin on the second Tues 
day after Easter The affairs of each diocese 
are managed by a diocesan synod acting 
through a diocesan council The _ financial 
affairs of the Church are 1n the hands of the 
Repiesentative Church Body, composed of 
archbishops and bishops, 13 clergymen, and 
26 laymen chosen by the diocesan representa 
tives in the General Synod, ‘with 13 co opted 
members, making a total of 65 members his 
body holds the property of the Church in 
trust The sum handed over by the Church 
Temporalities Commission to this body was 
48 081 075, which comprised £7,581,07s, the life 
annuities of the bishops and clergy paid as 
commutation money, and £500,000 compensa 
tion for private endowments The funds in 
hand on Dec 31St, 97, amounted to £7,973 976, 
and are abpropriatedta the following purposes 
Commutation, £1,308,603 16 sd, Parochial 
sustentation, £4,563,570 25 8d , Episcopal sus- 
tentation, £565,403 11% gd , Glebes purchase, 
4337 208 os 8d , Miscellaneous purposes, 
41,145,378 18s 6a And there are besides 
balances due to parishes, etc, £53,751 18s 7d 
Total, £7,973,976 8s 7a The annuitants 
now only amount to about 250, and the in 
ta est on commutation capital more than 
pays these, so that in many dioceses 10 to 12 
per cent is paid to the clergyfas bonus on 
their stipends The number ot clergy in the 
church 1s 13 bishops, 1200 incumbents, and 360 
curates Jhe Church population 1s estimated 
at 600,703 The incumbents are elected by 
Boards of Nomination, consisting of 1 bishop, 
3 diocesan and 3 parochial members’ The in 
cumbents nominate their curates Bushops are 
chosen by the members of the diocesan synods, 
and the Primate by the bishops from amongst 
themselves The average stipend of an incum 
bent 1s 4200 with house, and of a curate £12c 
Bishops receive from £1500 to £2000, and the 
Archbishops £2509 with houses free of rent 
Ihe Chuich Sustentation Committee in London, 
conducted by the Misses Nugent, raise an 
annual sum for poor parishes in the west and 
south of Ireland, which needs to be laigely 
augmented, and contributions will be received 
by these ladies The ery of the Repre- 
sentative Ohurch Body is Mr Thos Greene, 
52, St Stephen’s Green, Dublin 


CHURCHES OF SCOTLAND 


Under this head the Established, the Free, 
the United Presbyterian, and the “Auld Licht” 
Churches Are dealt with, beginning with 


1. Church of Scotiand.—History. Chris 
‘lanity was introduced into Scetland inthe fourth 
century, and the Church that resulted differed 
in several respects from the rest of Western 
Christendom The chief distinction lay in its 
government. Three orders of clergy were re- 
cognised—bishops, priests, and Ueacons; but 
the bishops had no dioceses, and were 1n subor- 
dination to the abbots who presided over the 

eat missionary eee atIona St Columba, 

e first of these abbots hke some of his 
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successors, Was a 7p presbyter Gradually 
the early Scottish Church assimilated to the 
Roman use, although it was not till the fif 
teenth century that metropolitans were ap 
pointed, with jurisdiction over the other sees 
At the Reformation prelacy was abolished, and 
the Church of Scotland was constituted on its 
present basis A long conflict ensued between 
the adherents of prelacy and presbytery, but 
in the end the latter prevailed, and the Reforma 
tion constitution was ratified by William and 
Mary, and 1n 1707 was confirmed by the British 
Parliament —Doctrine The standards of the 
Church of Scotland are the Confession of Faith 
and the Larger and Shorter Catechisms com 
iled by the Westminster Assembly of 1643 
he doctrine teey contain is Protestant and 
Lvangelical, following the theological teachin 
of Augustine and Calvin —Polity The Churc 
of Scotland is Presbyterian 1n government— 
t¢, 1t recognises the equal episcopacy of all 
ane hae Its congregations are ruled by a 
oard of elders or presbyters elected for life 
from the Church members’ This 1s known as 
the Session, and the minister of the pamsh 
18 ex officio president Its duties are chiefl 
spiritual, the temporal affairs of the Churc 
being committed to a deacons court, or toa 
board of managers, elected fora term of years 
Over the Session 1s the Presbytery, consisting 
of the ministers and one elder from each con 
gregation within a certain district Over this 
again 1s the Synod, composed of representatives 
from the presbyteries of a province, and over 
all is the General Assembly, the supreme court 
of the Church, which meets yearly in Edinbu-eh 
in May The Assembly 1s summoned by royal 
warrant, ang@ the Queens Commissioner 1s 
present at its sittings —Worship The Church 
of Scotland uses no liturgy in the conduct of 
public worship, but the order of service 15 
ala by the Westminster Directory of 
orship (1643) As this Directory has become 
obsolete, every minister 1s practically left to 
his own discretion in conducting the sevice 
At present the tendeycy in the Church 1s 
towards greater uniformity and order, and 
ay eens use the Euchologion, a ser 
vice k issued by the Church Service Society 
—BStatistios Munisters, 1700, elders, 9400, com 
municants, 641,000, congregations, 1600, pres 
byteries, 84, synods, 16, income, £485,000, 
exclusive of seat rents, bequests, teinds or 
tithes, and Government grants There are 17 
churches 1n England connected with the Church 
of Scotland, and 4 at popular places of resort on 
the Continent, and vigorous missions are 
carried on in India and Africa Commissioned 
chaplains for Presbyterian troops are chosen 
chiefly from the Church of Scotland, but clergy 
men of the Free Church of Scotland and of fhe 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland are also eligible 
for appointments In’96 Her Majesty decreed 
that during his year of office the Moderator of 
the Church of Scotland should take rank with 
pishors of the Church of England Moderator 
for’96, Rev T Leishman, DD, Linton Lord 
High Commissioner for 98, the Earl of Leven 
and Melville 
9. Free Church of Scotland. — This 
Church has the same government, doctrines 
and worshiy? as the Established Church, an 
only differs from it in receiving no State 
arpport and sont en State control in its 
affairs The Free Church onginated 
through the evils brought about by the working 
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of the Patronage Act of 1712 This Act de 
prived the people of the right to choose their 
minister, and invested it in the heritors or 
patrons of each parish A shadow of the 
popular mght still remained in the ‘‘call’ of 
the parishioners inviting the presentee to be 
their minister, but this call was sustained by 
presbyteries, although signed by a mere frac 
tion of the people The Moderates or Broad 
Churchmen, who were the dominant party in 
the Church of Scotland during the whole of 
the eighteenth century, were favourable to the 
rights of the patrons, but when, 1n the begin 
ning of the present century, the Evangelicals 
became the majority, they attempted to enforce 
the popula! rights Accordingly the General 
Assembly of 1834 passed the Veto Act, declaring 
that no minister should be intruded on an 
parish contrary to the will of the people A 
conflict at once ensued between the civil and 
the ecclesiastical courts, but in Aug 42 it 
as brought to an end by the decision of the 
.10use of Lords, which practically affirmed the 
ri, ht of the ci\11 courts to review and control 
all such proceedings 1m the courts of the Church 
At the next meeting of the General Assembly 
(May 18th, 743) 474 ministers, headed by Dr 
Chalmers left the Church of Scotland and 
formedthe Free Church Thiseventisknown as 
The Disruption The Free Church was speedily 
1rganised, and steps taken to build churches 
manses, and schools The liberality, self’ 
denial and enthusiasm of its people carried 
the Free Church safely through the trying 
years that followed the Disruption Ince 
then its progress has been gradual and peace 
ful Statistics Congregations, 1050, commu 
nicants 350,000, ministers, 1100, synods, 16, 
presbyteries, 75, Income, £666,000 There are 
3 theological colleges and 3 normal schools 
for teachers At the Disruption all the foreign 
missionaries of the Church of Scotland threw 
in their lot with the Free Church, which 
at once assumed full Sedans for their 
support Its missions are in India, South and 
Central Africa, Syria, and Arabia It also 
supports 18 Continental charges —Sustentation 
Fund Thisfamous fund was established by Dr 
Chalmers to insure a fixed stipend for every 
minister of the Church All the members of 
the Free Church are expected to contribute 
according to their will and ability to this fund 
Out of the total thus contributed each minister 
receives £150, and the surplusis divided equally 
among the mumisters whose congregations 
contribute not less than ros per member — 
Efforts at Union Allattempts to unite the Free 
Church and the United Presbyterian Church 
have hitherto failed through the opposition of 
the Highland ministers of the Free Church, 
who hold strongly to the principle of a state 
religion, and refuse to unite with a Church 
that rejects it In 76 the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church united with the Free Church This 
Church (popularly known as the Cameronian) 
traced its descent to the Covenanters who 
refused to conform to the State Church because 
at the Revolution of 1688 the Covenant was not 
enforced Patronage in the Church of Scotland 
was abolished by Act of Parhament in 1874, and 
thus the chief cause of the Difruption, and the 
pacipal obstacle that prevented the Free 
urch from uniting with the Established, was 
removed But as by that time the majority of 
the Free Church Assembly had adopted “‘ volun- 


tary” principles, and were therelofe opposed 
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to State connection of any kind, the Assembly 
has repeatedly declared that no union 1s possible 
so long as the mother Church 1s established by 
the State In’92a Declaratory Act was passed by 
the General Assembly of the Free Church, giving 
a liberal interpretation to the doctrines of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith In '93 four 
ministersand about a thousand members of the 
Free Church 1n Skye and Inverness seceded 
from the Church, because of the adoption of 
the Declaratory Act, and constituted the 
‘‘ Free Presb of Scotland’ They now claim 
to have sooo adherents In 096 the General 
Assembly unanimously oe to reopen union 
negotiations with the United Presbyterian 
Church on the invitation of the latter In 97 
both Churches agreed to appoint committees - 
to draw upa basis of union Moderator of the 
Free Church for 98, Rev Alexander Whyte, 
MA,DD, Edinbuigh 

3. United Presbyterian Church,—This 
Church was constituted 1n 1847 by the umonof 
the Secession and the Relief Churches The 
Secession Church owes its origin to the obnoxious 
Patronage Act of 1712, which deprived the 
parishioners of their right to elect their 
minister, and vested the mght in the heritors | 
or patrons of the parish A number of violent 
settlements followed, and 1t became common 
for ministers to be inducted with the aid of 
dragoons Many appeals and petitions against 
such action were sent to the General Assembly, 
but the Moderates or Broad Churchmen, who 
then formed the majoritv of the court, decided 
In 1730 to receive no further complaints Two 

ears later the Rev Ebenezer Erskine, of 

tirling, publicly protested against this act of | 
the Assembl or this he was immediately 
censured, and soon after was deposed from the 
ministry set 6 with seven other ministers, 
who supported his action, he made a secession 
from the establishment, and constituted a new 
Church, which from its origin was strongly 
evangelical The growth of the Church was 
long retarded by many unhappy divisions 
among its members, but these were finally 
healed, and at the union with the Relief 
Church 1n 47 the original 7 congregat ons had 
increased to 384 —Rehef Churc After 1747 
the Moderates in the Church of Scotland 
showed a disposition to depnve the people of 
all right to interfere in the election of their 
ministers In 1749 a crisis was reached in 
the presbytery of Dunfermline, for this court | 
refused to proceed with the settlement of a 
minister contrary to the wishes of the parish 
1oners The General Assembly commanded 
the presbytery to induct the presentee, but six | 
ministeria] members retuned: to obe One of 
these, the Rev Thomas Gillespie, of Carnock, 
was singled out for punishment, and in 1752 
he was depvused from the ministry In 1758 
the Rev Ihomas Boston, of Jedburgh, joined 
Gillespie, and in 1761 the people of Golinsburgh, 
in Fife, formed the third congregation As 
they all sought relief from patronage, they 
adopted the name of the Relief Church This 
Church kept 1n close touch with English Non- 
conformity, and became more liberal in doctrine 
and spirit than 1#3 sister Churches in Scotland 
At its union with the Secession Church 1t num- 
bered 113 congregations —Constitution of the 
United Presbyterian Churoh In doctrine and 
worship it agrees with the Established and 
Free Churghes, as it also does in government, 
with this exception, that it has no intermediate 
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courts between its presbyteries and its supreme 
court, and the latter 1s not called an Assembly, 
but a Synod —Statistics /Presbyteries, 29, 
congregations, 583, communicants, 195,631, 
ministers, 614, Income, £361,174 There 1s a 
well equipped theological college in Edinburgh, 
and extensive missions are supported in India, 
China, West and South Africa, and 1n the West 
Indies In’97 the United Presbyterian Church 
celebrated its Jubilee Moderator for 98, Rev. 
Wm Blair, DD, Dunblane 


4. United Original Secession Church, 
popularly known as ‘Auld Laichts ’ — This 
Church was constituted in 1842 by the umion of 
two small bodies that had separated at different 
times from the Secession Churh The ‘‘ Auld 
Lichts are severely orthodox in theology and 
simple 1n worship They believe in the prin: 
ciple of a union between Church and State — 
Statistics fo. '98 Churches, 29, ministers, 25, 
elders, 155, communicants, 3837, income, 
£6900 Moderator, Rev A Stirling, Arbroath 


Church Rates Onginally, hke tithes, 
a charge upon the land of a parish for the 
Maintenance of the church fabric In later 
aah levied as a rate, and paid by occuprers. 

onconformists having objected to them, the 
were abolished 1n 1868 The churches an 
services are now provided and maintained 
solely by Churchmen and Church endowments, 
whereby all apparent injustice to Noncon 
formists 1s entirely removed, and the nghts of 
Nonconform1st parishioners 1n the church fabric 
are not impaired The Act of 68, however, 
di& not abolish church rates in cases wheie, at 
the time of the passing of the Act, money had 
been borrowed and remained due of the security 
of the church rate, or where the rate was appli- 
cable to p ses other than ‘‘ecolesiastical pur- 
poses’ as defined by the Act, or had been 
originally authorised to be levied by special 
legislation 1n consideration of the abolition of 
tithes or for other valuable consideration In 
several pamshes voluntary church rates are 
levied, principally for the purpose of paying the 
interest and principal in respect of loans raised 
on the security of that rate pnor to the passing 
of the Act of 68, but occasionally for the pur- 
pose of defraying vestry expenses 


Church Reform League, The, was inaugu- 
rated at the Church House, Westminster, on 
Nov 27th, 1895, and includes amongst its sup- 
porters several of the bishops and a consider- 
able number of leading clergy and laity It 1s 
concerned solely with Church reform, it 1s in 
no sense a party organisation, it 1s entirely 
non political, and it does not deal with ques- 
tions of doctrine The League advocates 
various reforms concerning the position of the 
laity, discipline, patronage, and finance, but 
its foundation principle is that Church reform 
should be carried out by the Church herself 
through hér own assemblies It maintains 
that, saving the supremacy of the Crown 
according to law, and, 1n respect to legislation, 
subject to the veto of Parliament, the Church 
should have freedom for self government, by 
means of reformed Houses of Convocation 
(which should be thoroughly representative, 
with power for the Canterbury aud York Con- 
vocations to sit together if desired), together 
with a representative body or bodies of the 
laity General Secretary, Alfred Holdsworth, 
Esq : Office, Church House, Dean’s Yard, Wests 
minster, 


98 
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Cinque Ports, The A group of seven ports 
(originally five, whence the name) situated on 
the south coast of England (in Sussex and 
Kent) Hastings, Romney, Hythe, Dover and 
Sandwich were the original ports, Winchelsea 
and Rye being added aiteraicda The original 
Cinque Ports were created by William the 
Conqueror, and were endowed with various 
amportant privileges in consideration of their 
furnishing a certain quota of ships of war 
for the king's use, when demanded The Lor 
‘Wardenship 1s now only an honorary dignity 
Its holders have no special jurisdiction The 
Marquis of Salsbury is the present Lord 
Warden, and wis installed in his office Aug 
15th, ’96 ® 

City and Guilds of London Institute for 
the advancement of technical education This 
Institute was established to promote the ap 

lications of science and art to productive 
industry The Institute consists of a Board 
of Governors, a Council, and an Executive 
Committee The total income amounts to 
about £35,000 a year The operations of the 
Institute are divided under the following 
heads —(1) The City and Guilds’ Central Tech 
nical College at South Kensington, the object 
of which 1s to give London a college for higher 
technical education in which advanced instruc 
tion 18 provided in those kinds of hnowledge 
which bear upon the different branches of 
industry, the main Pupoee of the instruc 
tion given 1s to qualify students to become 
mechanical, civil, electrical and chemical en 
gineers, technical teache1s, principals, super 
intendents, and managers of chemical and 
othcr manuf@cturing works It was bwilt and 
equipped at a cost of over £100 000 and was 
ypened in 84 (2) [he Oity and Guilds Technical 
College, kinsbury, 1s an intermediate college, 
with which has been inco1porated the pro 
visional (lasses started in the Cowper Street 
Schools in 79, the Artisans Institute, and the 
City School of Art The college includes day 
(lasses for those who age able to devote two 
or three years to systematic technical educa 
tion, and evening classes for those who are 
engaged in industrial or commercial occupa 
tions in the daytime, and who desire to receive 
supplementary technical instruction in the 
evening It fulfils therefore the functions of a 
finishing technical school for those entering 
industrial life at a comparatively early age, of 
a supplementary school for those who are 
already engaged in workshops, and of a pre 
ltd school for the City and Guilds 

entral Technical College It was openedin 83, 
the building and equipment having cost about 
L 40,000 (3) The South London School of Teohn- 
cal Art, Renntheton Park Road, provides 
instruction in the follouing subjects model 
ling, drawing and painting from the life, and 
house decoration, (4) The Leather Trgdes’ School, 
in Bethnal Green Road, 1s entirely an evening 
school for apprentices and others engaged in 
boot and shoe manufacture Theschool 1s con 
ducted by a joint committee of the Institute, the 
Leathersellers’ and Cordwainers’ Companies, 
andthe Boot and Shoe Manufacturers’ Associa 
tion (5) Technological Examinations, the objects 
ef which ar@ to encourage the formation of 
technical classes throughout the country, and, 
by the publication of carefully prepared sylla 
buses for the guidance of the committees and 
teachers of these classes, to place the teaching 
on a sound educatignal basis. The examina 
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tions are held during the month of May im 
over sixty different subjects (6) Grants in 
aid of other institutions The Institute co- 
operates with the London School Board on 
the joint committee on Manual Training, 
which was formed for the purpose of intro 
ducing manual training, both for boys and 
pe into elementary schools 1n the Metropolis 
resident, H RH the Prince of Wales Chair 
man of Counoul, The Right Hon the Lar! of 
Halsbury, Loid Chancello: , Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, Sirk Abel, Bart, KCB, 
fF RS , Treasurer E L Beckwith, ksq , Hon 
€ec., Mr John Watney, Assist Sec, Mr A L 
Soper Head Office, Gresham College 


City Churches Preservation Society, The, 
founded in 1894, has been instrumental in 
saving St Maiuldreds, Bread Street, EC, 
and St Mary Woolnoth, from demolition 
The Society considers that to destroy any of 
tee beautiful City churches would be unneces- 
ary, and an act of vandalism Chairman, Mr 
H C Richards QC ,M P , Hon Sec ,Mr Alfred 
Moore, 7, Leadenhall Street, E C 


City Companies See Lonpon, LIVERY 
ComPANIELS OF 


City of London College This institution 
(known as the Metiopohtan Evening Classes 
at Crosby Hall) was founded 1m 1848 by the 
Rev Charles Mackenzie, M A, and was con- 
stituted the City of London College in ’60 The 
building 1n White Street, Moorfields, was 
erected at a cost of £16,000 (in 83) It 1s now 
a constituent Institute of the ‘‘City Poly- 
technic Lv.ning classes are held in the 
various branchcs a science, litcrature, art, and 
commerce ‘There are large and commodious 
chemical and biological laboratories, also 
Art studios, to meet the requirements of the 
students There are also a good library and 
a Spacious reading room Principal, Kev. 
Prebendary Whittington, M A , Seoretary, Mr, 
D Savage 


City of London Police See PoLicr 


City of London School, [Thames Embank- 
ment Established by the Corporation of London 
in 1834 Tenable at the Universities or other 
places of higher education are 26 sch 
varying from £80 to £20, and about 20 others 
tenable atthe school Pupils admitted between 
the ages of 7 and 15 ead Master, Mr A. 
[I Pollard, MA _ Its distinguished alumnm 
include the late Sir J R Seeley, KCMG, 
the Rt Hon H H Asquith, M P, Sir Andrew 
Scoble, Sir George Newnes, the Rt Hon C T. 
Ritchie, M P, Dr Huggins, Rev E A Abbott, 
DD,W S Aldis, J S Reid, DLit, DSc. 
Secretary, Mr A J Astin 


Civil List, The, 1s the annual grant of Par- 
lament tothe monarch, the yearly sum now 
being £385,000, the whole of which 1s devoted 
to Her Majest} s household and personal ex- 
penses, with the exception of £1200, which 
may be granted in pensions The t 
erignates in the reign of Wilham and Mary, 
and covered the Pyne of civil offices 
and pensions, when the amofint was £700,000 
(4400,000 being derived from the Crown reve- 
nues and £300,000 from excise duties). Since 
this resulted in debt on the part of the king, 
the Court of Exchequer decided that, if he 
chose, the king could alienate his Whole reve- 
nue, Ihe List, after having reached £800,900, 
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and in 1777 (George II ) £900,000, was, on the 
accession of William IV , cleared of all salanes, 
etc , upon it, and Nae at Z% $10,000, including 
a pension list of £75,000 he purposes to 
which the pensions were applied were, 1n 1834, 
limited to the deserving, Ane needy , and in 


1838, the year of Queen Victorias coronation, 
it was provided that, in place of a grant of 
475,000 for civil list pensions, ‘ Her Majesty 


should be empowered to grant in every year 
new pensions on the civil list to the amount 
ot £1200, all such pensions to be 1n strict con 
formity with the House of Commons resolu 
tions of 18th February, 1834 (x Vict,c 2) 


CivilService One of the oldest institut ons 
of the country, and probably dates from the 
earliest monarchical times It 1s only within 

erhaps the last hundred years that the English 
bivil Service has assumed its present vast 
proportions The Civil Service comprises all 
persons who serve the Queen 1n a civil capacity, 
as opposed to those employed in the military 
and naval services he total number of 
persons so employed cannot be far short of half 
a million The chief department of the Civil 
Service 1s the Treasury, which exercises a con 
trol over all other departments, and from whom 
alone authority 1s obtained for all espeneiture 
Perhaps next in importance is the Exchequer 
and Audit Department, which 1s charged with the 
audit of the accounts of all other departments, 
and 1s required to see that the expenditure of 
each 18 1n accordance with the authorities 
received from the Treasury The Foreign Office 
(including the diplomatic service), the India 
Office and the Oolomal Office, together with the 
Home Office, probably rank next amongst the 
numerous departments of the Home Civil 
Service The three revenue departments— 
namely, the Post Office, Inland Revenue, and Ous 
toms—are of course important branches of the 
service, there are also, among what are known 
as the nt departments, the War Office, 
Admuralty, Board of e, Office of Works, Edu 
cation Office, Privy Oounoil Cffice, the Statonery 
Office, and many other smaller offices —Most 
of the olerkships in the Civil Service are now 
thrown open to pubhc competition, and the 
various offices are grouped into two grades 
Ihe recommendation of the Playfair Commission 
which sat in 1874 to inquire into the Civil Ser 
vice—namely, that the Service should be divided 
into a Higher and a Lower Division, with a 
specified scale of salaries irrespective of office 
for each division—has never been fully carried 
out Most of the better class offices are grouped 
under Grade J , and the remainder under what 
was formerly known as Grade II , 1n these 
latter, however, most of the vacancies are 
being filled up by the appointment of Lower 
Division clerks under the Playfairscheme Full 

articulars of all examinations for the Civil 

ervices, and of the situations to ke competed 
for, can always be obtained on application to 
the O:vil Service Commission, at Cannon Row,S W. 
(Annual nepert 18 published by Eyre & Spottis- 
woode ) For details see FINANCE, NATIONAL, 
see also INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE 


Clarke, Sir “Edward, MP See under 
ComMONS 


Clemens, Samuel Langhorne (better known 
as “‘ Mark Twain”), was b. at Florida, Mo , U.S., 


1835; Wasgpprenticed in his youthto a printer 
“subsequ served as a pilot pe the 
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Mississipp1 (he ae ee his nom de plume from 
the cry of the leadsman when his hhe 
‘‘marked’ two fathoms of water, the term 
varies with the depth, but for two fathoms 
it is ‘mark twain ) Afterwards obtained 
an appointment as reporter on a paper in 
Cahfornia, whence, after some years’ service, 
he removed to edit a paper at Buffalo He 1s 
undoubtedly the most original and popular 
of the American humorists, his best known 
works are “The A Le ing Frog, “The Inno 
cents Abroad, ‘‘ e bail ed Age, ’ “‘ Roughing 
It, ‘‘Adventures of Tom Sawyer, “Lite on 
the Mississippi, ‘‘The Stolen ite Elephant,” 
‘ Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, ‘A Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur,’ ¢ The American 
Claimant ‘‘Tom Sawyer Abroad (94), and 
‘Joan of Arc (96) 


Clergy, Deceased (Dec '987—Nov. ’98) 
OBITUARY 


Clerk of the Parliaments See PARLia 


MENTS, CLERK OF THE 


Clifford, Rev John, MA, LLB, BSc, 
BGS,D D , ex President of the Baptist Union, 
President of the National Council of Free 
Evangelical Churches 98, was b Oct 16th, 1836, 
at Sawley In Feb 93, during the course of a 
lecture, he stated that when a boy of eleven 
he was a ‘ threader in a Jace factory, and 
had often worked from 4 am on the Vnday 
till 6 Bi m onthe Saturday In 55 he entered 
the General Baptist College After his third 
year at the College he accepted an invitation 
frén the Praed Street church, Paddington He 

aduated BA at London University in ’6r, 

Sc with honours in Logic and®Philosophy, 
and in Geology in 62, 1n ‘64 taking the degree 
of MA (bracketed first), and in 66 that of 
LLB with honours in the Principles of Legis 
lation The honorary degree of DD was 
conferred on him in 83 by Bates University, 
USA _ His growing success at Praed Street 
led to the erection of Westbourne Park Chapel, 
which was opened Sept 77, and in which he 
still continues to minister ‘He visited Australia 
and the States during’97 His works include 
the following ‘Is Life worth Living? ‘The 
Dawn of Manhood, ‘“ Daily Strength for Daily 
Living, ‘Christian Certainties,” ‘The In 
spiration and Authority of the Buble,” and 
‘‘Typical Christian Leaders Addiess 50, 
St Quintin Avenue, North Kensington 


Clifton College, Bristol Opened 1862, re- 
ceived charter 77 It 1s under a Counoll of 
fifteen, the Earl of Ducie being President It 
has classical, modern, and military sides, and 
Junior and Preparatory Schools and pre 
ps pupils plas B for Woolwich, Sand- 

urst, and Coopers Hull, also for the Royal 
Navy Three exhbitions, of £25, which may 
be increased to £50 a year, tenable at the 
Universities, and at least eleven scholarships, 
varying in value from £25 to £80 and admitting 
of augmentation to £100 a year, tenable at the 
College, offered annually of is Head 
Master, Rev Michael George Glazebrook, M A 
Be , W DL Macpherson Motto, Speri- 
tus intus altt ‘ 


Closure See PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. 


Clubs for Ladies. See the Alexandra, the 
Denison, the Somerville, the University, the 
Pioneer and other Clubs in the list of Ciuss. , 


See 


1O0 
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CLUBS AND CLUB HOUSES, PRINCIPAL. 





Name of Club. 


Albemarle . . 
Alexandra (Ladies’ 
‘Alpine . : 
Army and Navy . 5% 
Arthur’s ..... 
Arts .. Go Ge 
Arundel . 
Athenzum. 
Authors’. 


Bachelors’ . 
Badminton . 
Baldwin. 
Bath . 


Beefsteak . 
Boodle’s. 
British Chess 


Brooks’s . 
Burlington F ine Arts . 


Caledonian 


Camera . 
Carlton . 
Cavalry... 
Cigar Club. ; 
City Atheneum . 
City Carlton . 


City Liberal . .. . @ 


City of London . 





Club House. 


13% Albemarle Street. . 
12, Grosvenor Street, w. 
23, pavileRow.... 
36, Pall Mall . . < 
69, St. James’s Street 


40, Dover Street, Piccadilly 


1, Adelphi Terrace . 
107, Pall Mall ... ., 
3, Whitehall] Court. . 


8, Hamilton Place, W. . 
100, Piccadilly, W. 
79A, Pall Mall 


34, Dover St., Plecadilly, W.. 


9, Green St., Leicester Square 


28, St. James’s Street : 


Carrington House, Whi tehall 


Court, S. W. e. ¢ 
St. James’s Street. . ‘ 
17, savile Row... . 


30, Charles Streeg, S.W. 


28, Charing Cross Roads. WwW. . 


94, Pall Mall . 

127, Piccadill 

6, Waterloo Mee s.W. 
Angel Court, EG. .. 
St. Swithin’s Lane 


Walbrook. .. . 
t9, Old Broad Street, E. aoe 





| 


. 


Cocoa Tree 64, St. James’ ’s Street 

Conservative . 74, St. James’s Street 

Constitutional Northumberland Avenue . 

Crichton. 39, King St., Covent Gar., W. C 

Denison (Ladies’ and | 15, Buckingham St., Adelphi. 
Gents’). . — 


Devonshire . : ss 
Duten -s: a>. See 


East India Unit. Service 
Eccentric... . 
Eighty ..... 


Eldon ....... 


| 
50, St. James’s Street. - 
22, Regent Street, S.W. . ‘| 
16 & 17, St. Jumes’s Square | 
on Shaftesbury Avenue . 
Hare Court, Temple. E.C. 
» (Office a vie ee. ke fe 
27, Chan ry Lane. ares 
Farmers’ .... . Salisbury Square Hotel. . . 
Garrick . . . 
German Athenseum 
Golfers’. . . 4. 
Green Roome,. . * 
Gresham .... 
Grosvenor. .. . 


Guards’. . . 3... 


15, Garrick St., Covent Garden 
93, Mortimer Street, We: at. 
3, Whitehall Court. . 

20, Bedford St., Covent Garden 
1, Gresham Place, EGi ta 
135, New Bond Street, W.. 


yo, PaliMall. ......, 


TOT 


1876 
1762 


1885 
1764 
1866 


1897 


1885 
1832 
1890 
1875 


1895 
1868 


1874 


1832 
1746 
1840 
1883 
1870 


1886 


1874 
1873 


1849 
1891 


1880 
£879 


1842 


1831 
1869 
1893 
1877 


1843 
1883 


1813 


Estab- | No. of | 
lished, |Members.' 


920 
1,000 
225 
1,500 
Gents. 


500 

Ladies 
300 
650 
300 
500 


7OO 
1,300 
1,100 
800 
500 
1,000 


95° 


500 
1,300 
6,500 

250 


I20 


1,230 
300 


2,500 
799 


572 


400 


650 
341 
I,Coo 
325 
475 
3,000 


450 














Subscription. 
Entrance.| Annual 
ls 5 0/5 &4gs. 
| 5 5§ o| § 5 G 

44 0| 2200 
| 40 0 0 '7 &10gs, 

31 10 o ro&r1gs. 
Z1oshare| 6 6 o 
=s 5 5 9 
31 10 o| 8 8 o 
Z5share | 5 5(T.) 
| until 600 | 3 3 ae, 
memb’rs ! 22 (C.) 
31 10 0 | 10 10 Oo 
| 1010 o| 8 8 o 
5 5 rales 5 0 
Io 10 0 ents. 
| Gents. ,10 10(T.) 
Ladies | 6 6(C.) 
| free. Ladies 
| al Te 
| 15 15 0 re) 
30 gs, II 1r oO 
| I 1 o 44 0 
126 5 o| 11 1I oO 
| 5 5-9 5 § Oo 
| — 8¢gs.(T.) 
6gs.(C) 
Officers, 
5 & 1 gs. 
1 rtro ap 2,Q1gs. 
| 30 0 o jro&11g8. 
21 0 0|1010 0 

— 5 5 0 

| 5 5 o/] 5 5 0 
21.0 0 rogs.(f ») 

| 5 5(C.) 
Suspd. | ro 

| 4gs.(C.) 
31 10 0 | 10 10 oO 

None 5 5 Oo 
| 3r 10 © | 1010 o 
15&10¢s.| 5 &3 ae 

None |3gs. (T.) 

ke g.(C.) 
| None _ | ros. and 
upw’rds 

13 0! 1010 © 
| one | 3 3.0 

2. ormi 8orrogs. 

5 5 ol 330 

Ir 0o| I31o0 

220! 440 

Suspd. | 1 1 0 
21 9 0}| 1010 0 

5 5 o 6 & 4gs. 

oo 5,3 &1g8. 

660] 440 
26 5 0| 1010 0 

None __|rogs.(T.) 

6 gs. (C.) 





— 
—_—_— S| 





31 10 Op| 11 9 O 


&10 0 o 


(Clu 


Subscription. 


Clu} 
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Estab- | No. of 


Name of Club. eee Gas 
we lished. Members. |r trance. Annual, 
Gun Club... Wood Lane, Notting Hill, W.| 1860 | Nolimit}/ 15 0 0] 10 0 o 
Hurlingham Fulham, S.W. 1868 1,600 21 0 0| 5§ 5 o 
Hyde Park . Albert Gate . 1892 1,200 to 10 0] 1010 o 
Ilchester (Ladies’) . ae ina Gardens, Hyde Pk., | 1896 250 3 3 9}210 ea 
° I io ° 
Iathmian .. 105, Piccadilly . .. . 1882 1,690 None |10 &7gs. 
unior Army and Navy .| 10, St. James's Street . . 1869 2,000 {| I0 10 oj 8 8 o 
unior Athenzeum . 116, Piccadilly . . ... 1864 1,200 _ 10 10 © 
unior Cariton : Pall Mall . ~. 1864 2,100 38,17 © | 10 10 oO 
unior Conservative . 43&44,A]bemarleSt | ,Piccadilly 1889 5,500 Sispd. 3 gs (tr) 
1 g. (C. 
unior Constitutional. tor, Piccadilly, W. . 1887 59500 6 6 o|s&3¢s 
unior United Service Charles Street, St. James’s 1827 2,000 40 0 o| 8 8 o 
Kennel . 27, Old Burlingtor St., W.. 1873 300 55° § 5 Oo 
Law Society . 103, Chancery Lane . . 1832 400 5 5 0} 6 6 o 
Marlborough . . 2, Pall Mall, S.W. .' .| 1869 500 | 31 10 0 | 10 10 6 
Marylebone C., Cc. ords, St. John s Wood, ‘N.W. | 1787 4,000 5 9 0! 300 
National. . 1, Whitehall Gardens 1845 550 Suspd. 4to7 gs 
National Liberal Whitehall Place, S W. . 1882 6,000 | Suspd. |6&3¢s 
Junior 
2&1¢g5 
National Sporting . Covent Garden. . , 1891 700 5 5 0/6&4gs 
Naval rir EAE: 94, Piccadilly . .| 31862 2,000 42 © 0/1010 0 
New C 4, Grafton Street, Piccagilly .| 1893 1,000 | 21 0 0 i; oR 
4& 6 gs 
“ ©) 
New Lyric. . Coventry Street, W. 1895 1,500 1010 0 | 8 & 5 gs. 
New Oxtord & Cambridge 68, Pall Mall. . bia an ca 1884 930 10 10 0 | 10 & 6gs. 
New Somerville (Ladies’) | 19a, Hanover Square, W. . 1878 500 I Io] 1 210 
New University | 57& 58, St. James s Street. .} 1803 1,100 31 10 of] 8 8 o 
Nimrod. . 12, St ‘James's Square, S. ms .| 1893 1,000 = 8 gS. 
Northumberland z, Whitehall Court, S.W. 1892 500 None /3¢s.(T.) 
Northern Counties. 2 gs. < 
. g.(Fn.) 
Onental. 18, Hanover Square, W. .| 824 800 302 9 © QO 90 
Orleans. . .| 29, King Street, St. James's .| 1877 500 2x co! 8 8 o 
Oxford and Cambridge .| 71 to 76, Pall Mall a 1830 1,170 420 0) 8 8 o 
Piccadilly 128, Piccadilly, W.. . 1892 1,500 15 15 0 | I0 10 0 
Pioneer (Ladies’) 22, ‘Bruton Street, W. 1892 402 — 3 gs. are 
2¢s.(C, 
orker) 
1g.(Fn ) 
Pioneer (Ladies’) «, Grafton Street, Bond Street, | 1892 |Between| 3 3 © 3¢8.(T.) 
W, 600 & 700 and !2¢s8.(C. 
2 2 0 1g.(Fn.) 
Playgoers’ 409 & 410, Strand. . 1884 850 o1o 6} rr 0 
Portland 9, ot. James’ Ss Square, S. W. 1816 300 10 10 G| 1010 © 
Pratt’s : 14, Park Place, St. James’s, S. Ww 184 I ,000 —~ 5 5 0 
Press .... ine Office Ct., leet St., "E.C. 2881 370 I o|3&r1gs. 
Primrose . . 4&5, Pérk Place, St. James's. 1886 5,000 Suspd. F 3 0 
rro0 
Prince’s. . . Knightsbridge . . .. 1833 1,500 7 70/4770 
ae é West Kensington. ... 1886 1,300 5 50°] § § Oo 
eigh 16, Regent Street, S.W. 1858 800 15 15 0| 10 10 o 
Rane gh Club Barnes, S : 1894 1,509 10 1¢ of 10 10 oO 
Reform .... . 104, Pail Mall, S. Wek 1836 1,400 | 40 © 0] 1010 oO 
Royal Canoe . . Trowlock Island, Hampton WE. 1866 200 220/110 
Reval renee Yacht . 2, Savile Row W,, and Cowes, 
"Isle of Wight . ~ « «1 1838 750 Suspd. |6&ags. 
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Subscriptions. 
Name of Club. Club House. Estab-| No. of Net a pe 
lished. |Members |Fntrance | Annual. 
Royal Societies . St. James’s Street . » » .| 1894 1,400 —_— 6 gs. a +) 
4gs (C) 
; 2g5 (Cl ) 
Royal Thames Yacht. 7, Albemarle Street, W. 1823 |Lmtd.to| Suspd. 18 &6gs 
. I,000 
Royal Water Colour So- 
ciety Art . . . . .|5A, Pall Mall East,SW.. 1884 250 IIo 13x41 0 
Russell Institution. . 55, Great Coram Street, W.C. | 1808 120 None I Io 
St. George’s ... . 4, Hanover Square, W.. . .| 1875 2,500 Suspd. [8,5,&2gs. 
St. George’s Chess. . 87, St james’s Street . . .| 1840 120 2 2 0/3&1¢g5. 
St. James’ ‘ : 106, Piccadilly oe « »| 1857 650 26 5 o|1r 11 o 
St. Stephen’s. 1, Bridge Street, Westminster | 1871 1,250 Suspd. | 10 10 0 
Savage . . 1. 1. «6 « 6 & 7, Adelphi Terrace . , 1857 600 5 5 O|5¢5 ta 
3g8.(C) 
Savile .... 107, Piccadilly, W. 1867 650 1010 0| 5 5 O 
Smithfield Cattle. 12, Hanover Square_. 1798 1,120 Suspd. | zr 1 0 
Somerville (Ladies’) . 231, Oxford Street, W.*% . .| 1878 514 oi 6| o12 6 
Sports ...... 8, St. Jamess Square .. .| 1893 | Unlimit.| 5 © o |6,3&1g5. 
Thatched House 86 & 87, St. James's Street 1865 750 Suspd | 10 10 o 
Travellers’. . . 106, Pall Mall... .. .{ 1819 800 | 31 10 0| 1010 Oo 
Purl 62 ee a 8s, Piccadilly, W. . ect 1868 550 | 31 10 0 |1s&r2g5. 
Union He Trafalgar Square . 1822 1,000 31 10 o |7 & Sgs. 
United Service . . 116 & 117, Pall Mall 1815 1,600 |£400r £20| £8 or £10 
United University . 1, Suffolk Street ... . 1822 1,060 42 0 0o| 8 8 o 
University. . ... 127, Princes St , LKdinburgh 1864 700 3615 0! 6000 
University (Ladie? ) 47, Maddox Street, W . . .| 1887 300 Ir o| £1210 
Victoria. . 2. 1. 18, Wellington Stgeet, W C 1857 460 i010 0} 6 o o 
Welcome .9. . . . ./|<Earl’s Court Fxhibition. 1887 — — | 330 
Wellington. . .. . 1, Grosvenor Place .. . 1885 1,400 21 0 GO I010 0 
Whitehall. .... 47, Parliament Street . . .| 1866 |2r 0 o | 10 10 Oo 
White’s. . .... 37, St. James’s Street . . .| 1693 750 1919 0. III © 
Windham .... . 13, St James’s Square . . .{ 1828 yoo | 3211 0| 10 0 o 
Writers’ (Ladies’) . . astings House, Norfolk St,| 1891 260 tr90&\|rr10 & 
Strand, WC. 10S. 6d. | ros 6d. 
Writers’ Club 10, Norfolk St, Strand, WC 1892 300 r1r10& !111 6(T.) 
: 10s. 6a 15 0(C,) 
Yorick ., . .|30,Bedford Street,Strand,WC | 1889 300 22o0|1r 10 








Coal. For a commercial review of the 1n- 
dustry ae the year see TRADE, 98, and for 
a general and statistical article on the subject 
see MINING. 


Coburg. Duke of Saxe-Coburg, late Duke 
of Edinburgh. See Saxe CoBurG. 


Cochin-China. Lower or French Cochin-Ohina 
consists of a portion of the old Annamese pro- 
vince of Champa, and compiises the whole of 
the Mekong delta, but comprehends little or 
none of Cochin-China proper Area, 23,082 
Sq. M.; pop. 2,034,453. Capital, Saigon. lhe 
country 1s divided into 21 districts, each admi- 
nistered separately by a French officer, and 1s 
represented by one deputy at Paris. The French 
population numbers about soco0, and there 1s 
an army of occupation of 1430 French troops, 
besides about 3000 Annamese soldiers. Suc- 
cessful attempts have been made to develop 
the colony. he chief product 1s rice, but 
cotton, pepper, and copra are also exported. 
See ANNaM, Coxonizs, ETC., OF EUROPEAN 
Powers, and [npo-CuH1na. 


Cocos (or Keeling) Islands. A depend 
of the Bieta Aeitlon eats (q.0.). ees 





Colombia. A republic of Central America, 
formed by the union in 1861 of nine states 
as the ‘United States of New Granada,” which 
in ’63 hecame the ‘‘Umted States of Colombia.’’ 
After the termination of the revolution, which 

rostrated the country 1n ’84-5, a new constitu- 

on was promulgated in Aug. ’86 by the 
National Cainicil of Bogota. y this consti- 
tution the independence of the nine States was 
abolished, a central authority was set up, and 
the country was styled the ‘'Repubho of 
Colombia.” The nine States are now simple 
departments, their presidents being reduced to 
overnors under the direct nomination of the 
aident of the Republic, whose term of office 

is six years. The Senate, as before, consists 
of 27 members, 3 from each department, and 
the House of Representatives of 66 members, 
elected by universal suffrage, each department 
forming a constituency and returning one 
member for 50,000 inhabitantm Industries are 
chiefly confined to agriculture and the rearing 
ofeattle. The great attraction of Colombia 1s 
its mineral wealth. Rich mines of gold, silver, 
iron, copper, lead, etc., and precious stones 
exist 1n the country. Area, 513,845 8q: miles ; 
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popmlaton about 4,500,000 Capital, Bogota 
stimated revenue, 978, £1,374,440, expendi 
ture, £1,430,840, foregn debt, with severa 
years accumulated interest, about £2,700,000 
chiefly due to English creditors, imports, 97 
£3 335,848, orts, £3 600,000 See DiPLomaric 
#3 335 exp 

Colonial College, The, 1s situated at Holles 
ley Bay, on the coast of Suffolk, and the in 
struction of the pupils 1s admirably adapted 
to 1ts obyect—the training of youths for colonia’ 
life Pupils are received from the public schools 
etc , and turned into practical, handy men, abl- 
to use their eyes and hands as well as thei. 
brains There 1s a large farm coverng 180c 
acres, of arable, pasture, and wood land with 
a dairy of fifty cows, as well as fruit, vegetable 
and nursery gardens The scientific teaching 
1s under the charge of professors 1n each of the 
various departments from veterinary science 
to surveying and other branches of instruc 
tion Since 87 over five hundred students 
have passed through the College The College 
Magazine, Colomta, published three times a year 
contains valuable and impartial information 
concerning the Colonies, supplied by the old 
students of the College 


COLONIAL CONFERENCE, THE, ’97 

Advantage was taken of the presence of the 
Premiers of the self governing colonies in 
London during the months of Juneand July 97, 
whither they had been invited to take part in 
the Jubilee celebrations, to hold a conference 
at which they and the Right Hon _ Joseph 
Chamberlain, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, were present On Thursday, June 
24th, ’97, the Prime Ministers of Canada, New 
South Wales Victoria, New Zealand Queens 
land, Cape Colony, South Australia, New found 
land, Tasmania, Western Australia, and Natal 
assembled at the Colonial Office, Downing 
Street The commercial relations of the United 
Kingdom and the self governing colonies were 
first considered, and the following resolutions 
were unanimously adopted — 

1 That the Premiers of the self governing 
colonies unanimously and earnestly recom 
mend the denunciation, at the earliest con 
venient time, of any treaties which now 
hamper the commercial ielations between 
Great Britain and her colonies 

2 That in the hope of impioving the 
trade relations between the mothe: country 
and the colonies, the Piemiers present under 
take to confer with their colleagues with a 
view to seeing whether such a result can be 
properly secured by a preteience given by 
the colonies to the products of the United 
Kingdom 

HM Government promptly and formally 
notified to the governments concerned their 
wish to terminate on July 30th, 98, the com 
mercial treaties with Germany and Belgium, 
which were a bar to the establishment of pre- 
ferential tariff relations between the mother 
country andthecolonies Those treaties were 
accordingly terminated on the date named 

On the question of the political relations 
between the mother country and the self 
governing colonigs, the following resolutions 
were adopte 

1 That the present political relations 
between the United Kingdom and the self 
governing colonies are generally satisfactory 
under the existing condition of things 

2 That™it 19 desirable, whenever and 
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wherever practicable, to group together under 
a federal union those colonies which are 
geogiaphically united 
3 That it would be desirable to hold 
periodical conferences of representatives of 
the colonies and Great Britain for the dis 
cussion of matters of common interest 
M: Seddon and Sir E N C Braddon dis 
sented from the first 1esolution because they 
were of opinion that the time had already come 
when an effort should be made to render more 
formal the political ties between the United 
Kingdom andthe colonies The majority ot the 
Premie1s were not yet prepared to adopt this 
position but there was a strong feeling 
amongst some of them that, with the rapid 
growth of population in thé colonies, the 
pi esent relations could not continue indefinitely 
and that some means would have to be devised 
for giving the colonies a voice 1n the control 
and direction of those questions of Imperial 
interest in Which they are concerned equally 
with the mother country It was recognised at 
the same time that sucha share 1n the diiection 
of Imperial policy would involve a propor 
ttonate contribution in aid of Imperial expendi 
ture, for which at present at any rate, the 
colonies generally are not prepared 
As to Imperial defence, the most important 
matter was the offer by Cape Colony un 
conditionally of a first class battleship The 
suggestion made for an occasional interchange 
of military units between the mother country 
and the colonies was generally recognised as 
one hkely to prove useful in increasing the 
efffiiency of the colomal forces On behalf of 
the War Office the Conference was informed 
that, with a view to securing uniférmity in the 
arms and ammunition used by the military 
forces throughout the Empire the Secretary 
of State for War was prepared to make an 
offer fo: the exchange (or conversion) of the 
Martini Henry rifles at present in use for rifles 
of the smaller calibre now exclusively adopted 
by the Navy and Army On the question of 
the legislative measwres which have been 
passed by various colonies fo: the exclusion pf 
coloured 1mmigrants, a full exchange of views 
took place, and though no definite agreement 
was reached at the meeting 1t appeared to be 
possible that the natural desire of the colonies 
to protect themselves against an overwhelming 
influx of Asiatics can be attained without 
placing a stigma upon any of HM subjects 
on the sole ground of race or colour ith 
regard to postal communications, it appeared 
that in the present financial ciicumstances of 
the colonies an Imperial penny post was 1m 
practicable, although the Prime Ministers of 
-he Cape Colony and Natal declared themselves 
-n favour of such a step, and expressed then 
belief that the Legislatures of their colonies 
would be prepared to give effect toit At the 
last meeting of the Conference the following 
‘esolutions Were passed unanimously 
Those aasembled are of the opinion that the 
time has arrived when all restriction which 
pievents investment of trust funds in colomal 
stock should be removed 
The Premiers, before they separate, beg to 
put on record their appreciation pf the many 
courtesies which they have received at the 
hands of Mr Chamberlain personally, and of 
the kind treatment which has been extended 
to them by the Government and people of the 
United Kingdom 
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Colonial Institute. See Royar CoLoniaL 
INSTITUTE. 


Colonial Office. The authority of the Crown 
throughout our colonial dependencies 1s exer- 
‘cised by the Oolonial Secretary, now the Rt 
Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., who took 
office in Lord Salisbury’s Government in July 
’95. Governors of colonies are nominated to 
the Crown by him; the enactments of all 
colonial legislatures come before him, for 
approval or disallowance (a pure formality in 
most cases, although in some cases—e g , the 
Copyright question in Canada—the veto has 
been exercised) ; and 1n his office the constitu- 
tion of new colonial legislatures 1s planned 
The direct exectflive action of the department 
1s mainly confined to Crown colonies, protec 
torates, etc. (for a full list of which see BRITISH 
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| Office (g.v.) 18 attached to the department. 
Crown colonies are represented in London by 
Crown Agents, and colonies having respon- 
sible governments by Agents-General. he 
names of the Crown Agents and a list of the 
colonies on whose behalf they act and whom 
they represent, will be found under the heading 
‘‘Colonies” in the Dipitomatic article The 
names and offices of the various Agents- 
General will also be found 1n the same article 
under the alphabetical headings of the various 
colonies which they represent. The British 
Settlements Act ’87 enables Her Majesty in 
| Council to provide for the government of her 
possessions acquired by settlement, and by 
Order 1n Council to establish all such laws and 
institutions, and constitute such courts and 
officers, and make such provisions and regu- 
lations for the administration of justice as may 


EMPIRE, table). An Emigrants’ Information 
COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES OF EUROPEAN POWERS. 


appear to be necessary. 











rea 
aes ao or Cal ing Name and Date of Acquisition. Capital. Sq aay les Population. 
DENMARE,— 
Northern . . . .| Greenland (Coasts)... . Godthaab . . 46,740 10,516 
Iceland (1380) . ... .» Reykjavik . . 397756 70,927 
WestIndian. . St. JOWH @ - 8: 40 -5-.i6 Je a 7 Bigs 21 984 
St. Thomas . ... . . + ., Charlotte 
| “Amalie . 23 14,389 
Santa Cruz . « « « » . Christianstadt 74 0 19,783 
FRANOE,— 
Afrioan. . . . .| Algeria(1830) . . . «. . .{Algiers... 184,474 4,124,732 
Comoro Islands (1886) .%. . . sats 620 53,000 
e Mayotte (1843). . . ay <a re 143 9,598 
French Congo (1843) Sad Bio 496,920 8,950,000 
Madagascar (1886). . . . Antananarivo 228,500 3) 500,000 
French Somali Coast and Obok . | ; 8,500 30,C00 
Reunion (1649) . . + « «© « | St. Denis . . 970 171,720 
French Soudan (r892) . . . .'Kayes ... 300,000 5,000,000 
Senegal and Dependencies St.Louis . . 120,000 2,000,000 
French Guinea (Rivieres du Sud, 
the Ivory Coast, Dahomey and 
the Gulf of Benin). . . . . Conakry 78,500 1,250,000 
Sahara Protectorate . a ere) 1,500,000 2,500,000 
Tunis (Protectorate) (1882) . . Tumis . 51,000 1,700,000 
Nossi-Be (1841). . . . 2 « s er 113 7,803 
Ste. Marie (1643) . - . « « - jbad 64 7,667 
American... French Guiana (1604) . . . .| Cayenne. . 46,850 22,710 
Guadeloupe (1634). . . . . .| Basseterre. 680 167,000 
Martinique (1814). . . . . .| Fort Royal. . 379 175,392 
St. Pierre and Miquelon Islands ase go 5,929 
Asiatic. . . . .| French Indo-China, comprising 
Annam (Protectorate) (1884) Hue... 106,250 5000, 900 
Cambodia (Protectorate) (1863) | Pnompenh. 46,000 2,000,000 
Cochin China (1861) . . . .| Saigon . 23,082 2,034,453 
Tonquin. .... ... .|/Hanor... 122,000 12,000,000 
French India... . . . .| Pondicherry . 200 286,910 
Polynesian . . .{| Marquesas ......4.. ico Bes 478 59770 
New Caledonia and Loyalty 
Islands (1853) ae a oe ae Noumea .. 7700 62,752 
Society Islands®-Tahitl, etc. 8. 462 12,800 
Tuamotu—Lower Archipelago . sinha 384 8,500 
GERMANY .— Tubuai—Austral Island .. . snwa 80 881 
African . . . .| Cameroons (1884). . . . . .{ Cameroons 193,130 4,570,000 
East Africa (1885-90). . . . .| Dar-es-Salaam 400,000 4,000, 800 
South-West Africa (1884-90) . . eg 320,000 200,000 
Togoland (1884) .. . . . .| Little Popo 23,160" 2,500,000 
In Pacific . * . .| Bismarck Archipelago (188s). . aes 19,000 190,000 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land (1885-6). eo 72,000 110,000 
Marshall Archipelago (1886) . gies 150 16,000 
Solomon Islands (part of). . . er 9,000 90,000 
In Asia e e = a Kiao-Chau (1808) . t e e . 8 esee sess ® os #8 
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Foreign Power, and 
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Posst:on of Colony 


HOLLAND. — 
EastIndian ... 


WestIndian ... 


South American . 
ITALY — 
African . 


PORTUGAL,— 
African. 


Asiatio. . . . 


Asiato. . 1... 


SPAIN,— 
African 


Afroan. . ... 


Name and Date of Acquesstzon. Capstal. Sg ae. 5 | Population. 
Borneo (part of) .. . os ee 203,714 1,250,000 
Celebes (1660) . . ..... a 72,000 2,000,000 
ieva (with Madura Island) . Batavia. . 50,848 25,000,000 
oluccas, The. ... . . .| Amboyna , 42,420 400,000 
New Guinea (part of), (1885). . re 150,755 200,000 
Sumatra .. .« 1. « « « » 149,555 2,979:946 
Other Is.1n Asiatic Archipelago ‘ae CtY 30,000 ct7. 250,000 
Buen Ayre .... +. es» — 95 4534 
Curacao . . ds fore) oe Willemstadt 210 27,769 
APUDG: ce. oc ee wea a is “le 8 - 69 8,182 
Sabai: <e.ceo eo vet hy a ee se apes 5 1,910 
St. Eustattus ...... 7 1,613 
St. Martin (1648) . . ... 17 3,882 
Surinam (1845). . . . «> Paramaribo 46,060 63,000 
Itahan Somaliland 100,000 400,000 
sa sala (1891) (comprising 
ssab and Massowah) Massowah 88,500 450,000 
AUNPOIS 6x0) 6) ae ae ee St Paul de 
‘ anda 485,000 4,120,0c0 
Cape Verde Islands (1885) . Mindello 1,650 120,000 
Guinea and Bissagos (1885) . ; 4,500 800,000 
Lorenzo d 
East Africa (1891). . ° Marques 300,000 3,000,000 
Mozambique 
Principe and St Thome Islands a 454 21,037 
Goa, Daman, Diu, etc (1881). 1,605 500,000 
Macao e ° e e ® e . . s e ee e 5 67,030 
Iimor,etc. . . .... Deh . ... 6,290 300,000 
Bokhara (vassal state) . §, .|Bokhara . . 92,000 2,500,000 
Khiva (vassal state) . . -|Khiva . J 22,320 700,000 
Port Arthur and Tahenwan . . es ae 
Ifni s s e s es es s . 27 6,000 
Fernando Po (2778), Elobey, An- 
nobon, Corisco Islands, etc. . ae 850 30,000 
Sahara Coast . se dae Day, tae, ie er 243,000 100,000 
Caroline and Palaos Is (1543) Yap ..-.e«- 60 36,000 
Marianne Islands. ... . San Janacio de 
Agafia . .® 420 10,172 
SululIslands. .. . geo RS 950 75,000 
Egypt (nominally dependent 
State) 6 6. 2 we ee os CATO: as 394,240 9,000,000 
Tripolt” ws". 446: a @4 . -{ Tripoli . 398,738 1,300,000 





* Negotiations as to the ownership of these islands were proceeding between the Spanish and Amenican Peace 


Commissioners at the time of going t press 


Commercial Intelligence Office. See 
GREAT BRITAIN AND HER FOREIGN LRADE 


Commissionaires, Corps of. The members 
of this mstitution, which was founded 1n 1859 
by Captain Sir E. Walter, K C B, are retired 
soldiers and sailors of Her Majesty’s regular 
forces. At first thc Corps was composed of 
wounded men who had served 1e the Crimea 
and Indian mutiny, but very shortly the 
demand for the services of Commissionai es 
Jed to an increase in the number, which has 
been steadily maintained, and now exceeds 
2300. There are divisions 1n Belfast, Birming- 
ham, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, Liver cali 
Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyue, Nottingham, 
and Cardiff, all being subject to the same disct- 
plineand regulations The men are employed in 
every capacity where high qualifications are re- 
quired, apd thus may be engaged for permanent 


The cession of the Philippines was demande 


by America 


or ae mRoary, service Office, 419, Strand, 


COMMONS, HOUSE OF. 


With certain exceptions any male of full age 
may be elected to represent a constituency in 
the House of Commons. English and Scotch 
peers are entirely disqualified, but Irish peers 
may be rf&.urned for any constituency in Great 
Britain. All English, Scotch, and Irish judges ; 
clergymen of the Established Church of either 
of the two kingdoms; Roman Catholic priests ; 
the holders of various offices specially ex- 
cluded by statute—including revenue officers 
—persons who have been convictéd of certain 
offences, aliens who have been naturalised 
(except in special cases where exceptions 
are made), imbeciles, Government contractors 

| (exce t contractors for Government loans), 
and shenffs and returning officers within the 
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constituencies for which they act, all these 
are disqualified No candidate requires any 
property qualification, and no member receives 
any payment or allowance whatsoever from 
the country for his service in the House or on 
any committee thereof The Speaker (qv) 1s 
the first to take the oath and subscribe the roll 
in anew House of Commons, and 1s followed 
by the other members, who come to the table 
without any ceremony, and are presented to 
him by the clerk Members returned after a 
general election are introduced by two other 
members The form of oath taken 1s as 
follows ‘1, ————— 
be faithful and bear true allegiance to her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, her heirs and suc 
cessors, according,to law So help me God 

Quakers, Moravians, Separatists, and others 
are permitted to make an affirmation to the 
same effect as the oath , and by 51 & s2 Vict 

ch 46, every person upon objecting to bein 

sworn, and stating as the ground of suc 

objection, either that he has no religious belief 
or that the taking of an oath 1s contrary to his 
religious belief, shall be permitted to make 
an affirmation instead of taking an oath in all 
places ard for all purposes where an oath 1s and 
shall be Seauiced. by law Succession to a 
peeraze of Fngland, or of Grent Britain, or 
of the United Kingdom, di ~bles the person so 
succeeding from being elected to, or from 
sitting or voting 1n, the Commons A seat in 
the Houses vacated by death, or on acceptance 
of any office of profit under the Crown, and 
there are also certain disabilities attached to 
bankruptcy All the principal members of th 

Government, on accepting office, vacate thei 
seats, and areglipible for re election, but the 
vacating rule does not apply to such offices 
as Secretary to the Treasury or other similar 
appointments which are not held direct from 
the Crown A change from one office held 
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' direct from Crown to another does not involve 
, fOing again to the constituency In theorya 
member cannot resign, but he can accept the 
office of honour or profit under the Crown of 
the stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, or 
of the manors of Northstead, which ts granted 
to him by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
resigned immediately its purpose ts served 
When a seat becomes vacant during a session, 
a new wrt is moved for at the commencement 
of an ordinary sitting, generally by one of the 
whips of the party to which the late member be 
longed Provision 1s also made for the 1ssue of 
writs during the recess without the interven 
tion of the House, it being enacted that the 
Speaker may, on the production of a certificate 
signed by two members that a member has 
died, or accepted an office held direct from the 
Crown, or has been called to the House of 
Lords, or that the seat has become vacant 
by the bankruptcy of a member, order a writ to 
be 1ssued for a fresh election to fill the vacancy 
thus caused But a wnt may not be issued 
during the recess on the acceptance of the 
Chiltern Hundreds or of the lke offices The 
Lunacy (Vacating of Seats) Act 1886, provides a 
"procedure by which the seat of any member who 
may have been received into a lunatic asylum 
shall be declared vacant 

The Act of Union with Ireland increased the 
number of members of the House of Commons 
te 658 and though it stood nominally at this 
figure until the end of the Parhament of 80-85, 
the disfranchisement of 4 constituencies re 
turning 6 members, and the suspension of 12 
writs in 7 cities and boroughs, had reduced the 
total of members to 640 he Redistribution Act 
did not alter the apportionment of members to 
Ireland or Wales, but increased the number 
returnable by Scotland from 60 to 72 and these 
12 new Seats being added to the nominal number 
of the House brought it up to 670 





Population Electors MPs MPs MPs 
Country | 1891 1898 | (actual) (by pop )|(by electors) 
—~—% Peter ee ee Bett oe eit eee oe ee 

England | 27,482 104 4,854 400 465 488 498 

Wales 1,518 9 4 289,822 30 27 30 

Scotland 4,033,103 664,095 72 72 68 

Ireland 4,706, 162 720 312 103 83 74 

United Kingdom | 37,740,283 6,528 629 670 670 670 
From these figures 1t may be easily seen 

that if the 670 seats were proportionately re 

distmbuted (1) according to population in a1 

England weuld gain 23 seats, Wales would lose 

3, scotland s representation would remain the 

same, while Ireland would jose 20 stats, and also in wie 145 Pardee VuL UU { 90U Ys) 


that (2‘according to numbers of electors England 
would still gain, in fact she would be even bctter 
represented if the seats were allotted on this 
basis, as she would be entitled to 33 more, 
Wales would neither gain nor lose # Scotland 
would lose 4 seats and Ireland 29 
calculations include the University repre 
sentation A word as to the of the 
House which the different sections of members 
occupy may be added here The benches 
are fixed in two long rows, extending on 
either side fom the chair to the bar, and 
each row 1s divided midway by a narrow 
pateree known as the gangway The front 
ench to the mght of the chair and above the 
gangway is the Treasury and upon it sit 


The | 


che Libcral Unionists sat on the Opposition 
benches which are to the left of the chair 
with the Liberal members, on the change of 
Ministry 1n 92 they crossed the floor with the 
Liberals, two benches below the eangway 
being by arrangement set apart for their use 
‘From 80 the Nationalists have always sat in 
opposition, they retained their places on this 
side when the Liberals took office in as Thus, 
during the Home Rule debates of ’93, the 
Nationalists who supported the Government 
sat on the Opposition side, wittle the Liberal 
Unionists, who opposed, spoke from the 
Ministerial side . ancient custom the two 
members for the Oity of London ait on the Treasury 
Bench on the first day of the meeting of a new 
a 
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Parhament. The legislative duties of Ministers 
are familiar to most readers, but a word or two 
concerning some of them may be said here. 
If the Secretary for War and the First Lord of 
the Admiralty are peers, the Financial Secretary 
to the War Office generally, and the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, have charge of the Estimates 

The Education Hstmates fer England and Wales 
are introduced by the Vice-President A goedly 
number of the Civil Service Estimates are in 
charge of that hardly -worked official, the Finan- 
cal Lin to the Treasury, and he 1s bound 
to be well up in a large mass of detail, not 
only as re aids them, but other Parliamentary 

matters, for he arranges the course of Govern 

ment business in the House of Commons’ The 
Patronage Secretary as principal Mimsterial whip 
endeavours to secure a good attendance of 
members of his own side when Government 
business 1s being transacted, issuing on 1m 

portant occasions summonses, which are alsc 
called whips, and which, aceorae to, the 
urgency of the case, are emphasised by three, 
four, or five underlines. e 1s aided in his 
important party duties by the Junior Lords of 
the Treasury and the hdlders of subordinate, 
Household appointments, or some of them, 
and with their assistance, too, he tells for the 
Government in divisions (¢v). See PARLIA 

MENT AND PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE, 
SPEAKER, ELECTION, etc. 


1. Alphabetical and Biographical List 
of Members 


(Revised to Nov ’98 ) 


The following 1s a list of members of the 
House corrected to Nov. 98. The names of 
those returned at the General Election of ’9, 
who have since, for any reason, ceased to be 
members will be found alphabetically arranged 
at the end of this list. A prefixed * denotes 
that the member was in the last Parliament. 

A hst of the pollings in the various con- 
stituencies will be found on pp 159170, and 
on p 17x there 1s given a summaly showing 
the state of parties at successive periods down 
to Nov. 98 See also PoLitTicat PARTIES 
(UNITED KINGDOM), and SESSION, PARLIA 
MENTARY, '98 
*Abraham, W. (L.), elected for Glamorganshire, 

Rhondda D , 95; sat for same constit "8595, 

s.of the Jate Mr, Abrahan, collierand copper 

smelter; 4.’42, # Cwmavon village school, 
miners’ agent 73; Vice-President of the Mon- 

mouth and South Wales Mining Association , 

he for Glamorganshire; member of the 

oyal Commission on Labour and Mining 

Royalties; a Welsh Bard under title of 

‘‘Mabon.” 8, Suffolk Street, S W. 


*Abraham, W, N), elected for Cork, North- 
East, ‘95; sat for same constit. ’93-5, and 
co. Limenck, West, °’85; 6. ‘40; took au 
active part in the Land League, and in 81 
was imprisoned as a suspect ; Chairman of the 
Limerick Board of Guardians ’82 6; a Piotes- 
ra (Congregationalist). 7, Cheverton Road, 


Aoland, Right Hon. A. H. Dyke (L.), elected 
for Yorkshir#, West Riding (Rotherham D.) 
’95, represented same constituency ’85-’87, 
$7-’92, 18 and s. of the late Right Hon. Sir 
Thomas Dvke Acland, Bart.; 5. "47; £. 
Rugby and Christ Church, Oxford, and 1s a 
Felloweof Ballrol College ; Vice-President of 
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the Committee of Council on Education ’92-5, 
P.C. ’92; Author of a Handbook on English 
Political History and of ‘‘Working Men 
Co operators.” Westholme, Scarborough, 
28, Cheyne Walk, S.W. Reform, Athenaum, 
Cobden a 

*Acland-Hood, Captain Sir A. F., Bart. (C.), 
elected for Somerset, Wellington D, 983 sat 
for same constit. ’92-5; e.s. of the late Sir A, 
B F Fuller Acland Hood; 6. ’53, E Eton, 
Balliol College, Oxford, and Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst, entered the army ’75; 
served in the xst Dragoon Guards an 
Grenadier Guards; Egyptian Campaign ’82 ; 
aide de camp to the Governor of Victoria 
89 91; ] P, DL, andCC., forSomerset. St. 
Audries, Bridgwater. ¢ 

ire (C ), elected for Paddington, North,’95; 
sat for same constit ’87-95; s. of Mr. J. Aird, 
contractor, and member of the firm of Lucas 
& Aird, and John Aird & Sons; 6.’33, H.M. 
Lieutenant for City of London; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Engineers and Railway Volunteer 
Staff Corps 14, Hyde Park Terrace, W. 

*Akers Douglas, Right Hon. A, (C ), elected for 
Kent, St. Augustine’s D, ’95 ; sat for Kent, 
East, 80-85, St Augustine’s D. "85-95; s. of 
the late Kev A ers, of Malling Abbey, 
Kent, 6 ’s1, E Etonand University College, 
Oxford ; Inner Temple’7s5, assumed name of 


Douglas ’75 , Patronage Secretary of Treasury 
"85, 86-92, First Commissioner of Works "055 
P.C. ’91, J P. and DL for Kent and Dum- 


fries, and J.P for Edinburgh. Chilston Park, 
Maidstone, and 106, Mount Street, W = Car'- 

a fon and Junior Carlion 

*Allan, W (L), elected tor Gateshead ’95; sat 
for same constit. ’935; &. §7 1n Dundee, 
marine engine builder; served as engineer 
in RN and merchant service, was blochade 
running and imprisoned in the Old Capitol 
Prison during the American Civil War, but 
liberated at the intervention of the British 
Minister, Manager of the North-Eastern 
Engineering Works on the Tyne and Wear; 
founder of the Scogia Engine Works, Sunder- 
land; inventor of several engineering 1m- 
provements, author of several volumes of 

oems, notably “A Book of Songs,” “A 

ok of Poems,” and, lately, ‘‘Gordon; or, 
the Rose of Methhe ’ J P, DL, co. Dur- 
ham. National Liberal, Caledonian 

*Alien, W. (L), elected for Newcastle-under- 
Tyme 95 § sat for same constit. 925, ¢. s. of 

r. W. S. Allen, MP. Newcastle-under- 
Lyme ‘’65-86, 6 ’70; L at Rydag Mount 
School and Emmanuel College, Camb. 
Woodhead Hall, Cheadle, Staffordshire, and 
7x, Carlisle Mansions, S W. 

Allhusen, A. suit Eden (C ), elected for Salis- 
bury Jan. ’97; 0. ’67; 18 s. of the late H. C. 
Allhusen, and J.P, DL, of Stoke Court, 
Bucks(former] y owner of Newcastle Chemical 
Works)g gs of the late C. Allhusen, 
Lieutenant Bucks Yeomanry; J P., DL, for 
Bucks; m. ’96 Dorothy weet et d. of Lad 

eune and her first husband the Hon. J. C. 

tanley. Stoke Court, Stoke Poges, Bucks. 

*Allison, R. A. (L.), elected for Cumberland, 
North, ’95; sat for same constit. ’8s 55 6. S. 
of the late Mr. J. Allison, of Carjisle az 8: EZ, 
Rugby and Trinity College, Camb. ; LP. and 
D.L. tor Cumberland; Director of the Midland 
Rauway. ‘Scaleby Hall, Cumberland, and 
Queen Anne’s Mansions, S.W. New Uns- 
versily. ’ 
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*Allsopp, Hon. Geo. H. (C.), elected for Wor- 


cester “95; sat for same constit. 85-955 3rd s. 
of the first Lord Hindlip; 6.’46; £. Eton and 
Trinity College, Camb. (M.A. '71); J.P. and 
D L. for Derbyshire and Staffordshire ; twice 
Mayor of Burton and once Chairman of the 
Burton School Board; m. ’95 Lady Mildred 
Georgiana Ashley, d@ of the 8th E. of Shaftes- 
hury, and has a daughter, Winifred Violet, 5 
May 6th, ’96. 8, ereford Gaidens, Park 
Lane, W. Turf, Carlton, Junto» Cariton, 
and A;thur 


*Ambrose, Dr. R.(N ), elected for Mayo, West, 


‘95; sat for same constit ’93-5; 0. *56; E. 

ueen’s College, Cork, and Edinburgh Un1i- 
versity(L R C.P,andL R C.S.); B.A. Queen’s 
University, liel¥nd; for past ten years has 
been practising in London; cousin of Dr. D. 
Ambrose, M.P. for South Louth. 1, Mount 
Place, E. 


*Ambrose, W. (C.), elected for Middlesex, 


*Anstruther, H. T. (L.U.), 


Harrow D., ’95; sat for same constit ’85-95; 
s. of the late Mr. Richard Ambrose, of Chester, 
é.’32, called to the Bar, Lincoln’s Inn, ’s9, 
Middle Temple ’69 ; Q.C.’74; Bencher of Middle 
Temple ’81; member of the Council of Legal 
Education ; County Alderman for Middlesex ; 
appointed Att.-Gen. Duchy of Lancaster ‘9s, 
also Queen’s Attorney and Serjeant within 
the County Palatine of Lancaster. Westover, 
West Heath, Hampstead, and 3, Plowden 
Buildings, E.C. Carlton and St. Stephen's. 
elected for St. 
Andrews Burghs ’95; sat for same constit. 
"86-95; 2nds of the late Colonel SirR. Anstru- 


3 


ther, Bart , M.P.; 6.’60; E. Eton and Edin4 


burgh Univeysity ; called to the Scotch Bar 
85; formerly Lieutenant Fife Light Horse 
Volunteers; principal L. U. Whip; appointed 
a Lord of the Treasury and second Whip in 
the Salisbury Administration ’95. 6, Chester 
Street, S.W. 


*Aroh, J (L), elected for Norfolk, North-West, 


’95 ; sat for same constit. 85-6 and ’g2-5; s. 
of Mr. J. Arch, agricultural labourer, Bartord, 
Warwickshire ; 4. ’26; received little educa- 
tion, having to work as a child in the fields; 
but after marriage educated himself at his 
wife’s instigation, and joined the Primitive 
Methodist body as a local preacher; led 
agricultural agitation in Warwickshire °72 ; 
founder and President of the National Agni- 
cultural Labourers’ Union. 


Archdale, Edward M.(C.), elected for Fermanagh, 
North D. ’98, s. of the late Mr Nicholas 


Archdale, of Crocknacrieve, co. kermanagh, 
b. ’53, £. Naval School at Portsmouth, 
whence he entered the Royal Navy as a cadet 
in ’66, midshipman 68, Sub-Liecut. ’72, Lieut. 
*75, retired 80, He has served on the China, 
Mediterranean, Cape, and West Coast of 
Africa stations, at which last he held the 
position of first Lieut. of the Dwa7/, a double- 
screw composite gun-vessel carrying four 
guns, J.P., D.L. co, Fermanagh, for which 
county he served the office of High Sheriff 
in °84. Ruiversdale, Ballinamailard, co. 
Fermanagh. 


Arnold, Altred (C.), elected for Halifax ’95; 


y.s. of the late Rev. Frederick Arnold, rector 
of Brimington, Derbyshire; 5. °35; : 
Sidney Sussex College, Camb.; called to 
the Bar, er Temple, ’78, joining Northern 
Circuit ; J.P. for West Riding, Yorks. Clare 
Hall, . Carlton and Junior Constitu- 
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‘Arnold-Forster, H. O. (L.U.), 


Arrol, S11 W.(L.U.) 


Ashton 
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elected for 
Belfast, West, ‘95; sat for same constit. ’93-5, 
and s. of the late Mr. W. D. Arnold, Director 
of Public Instruction in the Punjaub, and 
adopted son of the late Right Hon. W. E. 
Forster; 6 ’55; E. Rugby and University 
College, Oxford (B A. 1st class in History); 
Lincoln’s Inn 779; North-Eastern Circuit; 
Director of Cassell & Co., Ld. 9, Evelyn 
Gardens, S W. 
elected for Ayrshire, South, 
’o5; s. ot Mr. Thomas Airol, of Glasgow ; 
"39; When only eight years old was a 
piercer ina cotton mill; afterwards appren- 
ticed as a blacksmith; now partner in the 
firm of William Arrol & Co, contractors and 
engineers, the contractors of the new Tay 
Bridge and Torth Bridge, created a knight 
at the opening of the latter ’90; J.P. for Ayr- 
shire, and Hon. LL.D. Glasgow. Dennistoun, 
Glasgow, and Seafield, Ayr. 


Ascroft, R. (C), elected tor Oldham ’g95; s. 


of Mr William Ascroft, solicitor; admitted 
a Solicitor in ’69; 18 a member of the firm 
of R and J. Ascroft & Maw, a Perpetual 
Commissioner, and President of the Oldham 
Law Association. Sedgley Hall, Prestwich, 
and Oldham. 


*Asher, A. (L.), elected for Elgin Burghs 795; 


sat for same constit ’81-95; 2nd s. of the late 
Rev. W. Asher, D D, Inveravon, Banffshire ; 
6.735; E Elgin Academy and Aberdeen and 
Edinburgh Universities ; called to the Scotch 
Bar 61; Advocate Depute ’69-74; Q.C. ’81; 
Solicitor-Geneial for Scotland ’81-5, ’86, and 
Aug. ’92—March’94; D.L fo: Edinburgh City 
and County; LL.D. for Aberdeen and Edin- 
burgh Universities , Dean of the Faculty of 
Advocates of Scotland ’95. Henot Row, 
ponbures Brooks's, Reform, and Devon- 
shire. 


*Ashmead-Bartlett, Sir E. (C.), elected for Shef- 


field, Ecclesall D., ’95; sat tor Eye ’80-85, and 
Ecclesall ’85-95 ; e. s of the late Mr. Ellis Bart- 
lett, of Plymouth, New England; 4.49; E. 
Torquay and Christ Church, Oxford (B.A. 
ist class Final Schools ’72, M.A. ’76); called 
to the Bar, Inner Temple, ’77; formerly in 
the Privy Council Office ; Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty ’85 and ’86-92. 22a, St. James 
Street, 5 W. Carlton, Wellington, and St. 
Stephen's. 

lr. G. (L.), elected for Bedfordshire, 
South, or Luton D.,’95; sat for Cheshire, 
Hyde D., ’85-6; ¢.s. of the late Mr. Thomas 
Ashton, J.P., D.L., of Hyde, and Ford Bank, 
Lancs.; 6. p33 - Rugby and University 
College, Oxford (M.A. ’82); J.P. for Lan- 
cashireand Cheshire. Ford Bank, Lancashire, 
and Hyde, Cheshire. Brooks's, Reform, and 
New Univers: 


ty. 
*Asquith, Right Fon. H. H. (L.), elected for Fife, 


East, ‘95; sat for same constit. 86-95; b.’52; 
£. City of @ondon School and Balliol Col: 
lege, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 
74, 18t class Classics, Craven University 
Scholar, and Fellow of Balliol; called to 
the bar, Lincoln’s Inn, 776. His maiden 
speech in Parhament attracted much atten- 
tion, and has been followedeby successes 
on the public platform and at the Bar. 
He was 7 dag with Sir C. Russell on 
behalf of Mr. Parnell at the Parnell Com- 

e appeared also in the 


** Baccarat “ trial, ‘91. The honour of moving 
the amendment to the Queen’s S on 
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which the division that displaced Lord Salis 

bury’s Government in Aug g2 took place, 
was given to Mr Asquith, and he was after 

wards appointed to the important post of 
Home Secretary (onary 45000 per annum) in 
Mr Gladstone's late Government, and sworm 
of the Privy Counal He scored several 
successes 1n the course of the Home Rule 
debates, and rose rapidly to the first rank in 
the House’ It was his ill fate to incur a 
certain amount of disapproval for his conduct 
during the frequent labour disputes of 93, 
but his firm and consistent attitude com 

manded the approval of the House and the 
country genera ly He was entrusted with 
the conduct of the Disestablhshment of the 
Church of Wales Bill, which he introduced 
during the 94 session He also intervened 
in the cab strike which occurred 1n May and 
June, and settled it by an award which, on 
the whole, satisfied both parties His mar 

niage with Miss Margot Tennant, daughter 
of Sir Charles Tennant took place on May roth, 
gt, and was a most brilliant ceremony Mr 

Gladstone and most of Mr Asquith s Minis-+ 
terial colleagues were present Mr Asquith 
ot course left office with his colleagues on 
the defeat ot the Rosebery Ministry in June 
95, and he h s since resumed practice at the 
bar Ina speech which Loid Rosebe:y made 
at Edinburgh in 90, after resigning the 
leadership of the party, he specially desig 

nated Mi Asquith as destined to high office 
in the future Brooks's, Athenawum, and 
National Ltiberal 


*Atherley-Jones, L (L.) elected for Durham, 
North West, 95, Satfot sameconstit 8,95, 
rds ofthelateMr Ek Jones Chartist, 5 49, 
E Manchester Grammiir Schocl and Brase 
nose College, Oxford (BA 74), called to 
the Bar, Inner Temple, 75, North Listern 
Circuit Priory Gardens, Chiswick, and 4, 
Paper Buildings, E C 


Atkinson, Right Hon J], PC (C), elected for 
Londondeiry, North, 95, 6 44 calied tothe 
Irish Bar, King sInns, Dublin, 65, and Enghish 
Bar, Inner Iemple, 90, QC 80, Bencher of 
King s Inns 85, Solicitor General for Ireland 
"89g, Attorney General and Privy Councillor 
for Ireland 92, reappointed Attorrey General 
for Ireland 95 68, Fitzwilham Square, 
Dublin 

*Austin, Sir John, Bart (L), elected for York 
shire, West Riding, East or Osgoldcross D , 
e , Sat for sameconstit 86-95,s5 of the late 
ae John Austin, of Kippax, Yorkshire, E 


ip Grammar School, JP for West 
Riding, Yorks, Chairman of Visiting Com 
mittee of County Justices for York Castle , 


formerly Chairman of the Castleford School 
Board Red Hill House, Castleford, Nor 
manton 
*Austin, M (N ), elected for Lirtlerick, West, 
5 , satfor same constit o25, member of the 
bour Commission Melville Terrace, Cork, 


and s, Norfolk Street, Strand, W C 


*Baden-Powell, Sir George (C), elected for 
Liverpool, Kirkdale D, 95, sat for same 
constit 8595, s of the late Rev Prof 
Baden Powell, of Langton, Kent, 5 "47, £ 
Mariborough and Balhol College, Oxford 
(Chancellor’s English Essay Prize 76, MA 
77), Secretary to Governor of Victoria ’77-8, 

nt Commissioner of West Indies Finance 
1ssion 82 4, C M G, ’84, Assistant to Sir 
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C Warren in Bechuanaland ’85, Joint Royal 
Commissioner to arrange New Malta Con- 


stitution ’87, KCM *88 ae J Sea 
Commissioner 91, British Member o Joint 
Commission, Washington, ’92, Special Ad- 


viser, Paris Arbitration, 93, Hon LLD, 
FRSS_ 114, Eaton Square, Sw Carlton, 


Atheneum, and Princes 


*Bagot, Captain Josceline (C), elected for 
Westie: land: Kendal D_ gs, sat for same 
constit 925, ¢ s of the late Colonel C 
Bagot, 6 54, entered the Grenadier Guards 
74 mi Bs Phecdosia, dau of Si: John Leslie, 
Bart , retired Captain 86, JP ODL, and 
CC for Westmorland , Maer Westmorland 
and Cumbeiland Yeomanly, formerly aide 
de camp to Marquis of Lorne when Governo1 
General of Canada 82 3, and to Lord Stanley 
of Preston 889, Pee ay private 
secretary to Financial Secretary to T1easury 
Levens tall, Milnthorpe, Westmo1land, and 
17, Lower Berkeley Street, SW  Cazlton 
and Guards 


*Bailey, J (C ), elected tor Walworth 95, sat 
for same constit from May 95,5 of Mr 
Wilham Bailey, of Mattishall, Norfolk, 6 
40, Directo: of Harrods Stores a founder 
of the Constitutional Club Shortgrove, 
New port, Essex and 102 Eaton Square, S W 
Carlton, Junior Carlton, and Co rstitutional 

*Baillie, J] E B (C), elected for Inverness shire 
95, Sat for sameconstit since June 13th, 95, 
e s of the late Mr Evan Pete: Montagu, 

E Eon, JP for Inverness shire 
Dochfour, Inverness 

Bainbridge, L (L), elected io Lincolnshire, 
Gainsborough D, 95, Managing Director of 
the Nunnery Colliery Co, Sheffield, Chair 
man ofthe LD & EC RailwayCo , J P io 
Sheffield 

*Bard, J G A (C), elected for Glasgow, 
Central, 95, sat for same constit 8695, 6 
54, F Eton and Oxford, served in the 16th 
Janceis, DL foréyrshire, Captain Ayrshie 
Yeomanry, Director of the North British 
RailwayCo Wellwood, Muirkirk, Ayrshire, 
and 89, Eaton Square,S W_ Carlton 

*Baker, Sir J (L), elected for Portsmouth ’95, 
sat for sameconstit 925, woollen merchant 
at Portsmouth, Southampton, Brighton, etc ; 
Alderman, ] P, and twice Mayor of Ports- 
mouth, for 21 years Chairman of the Ports- 
mouth School Board, Director of the Woking 
Water Co and Borough of Portsmouth Water 
works, kmghted ’95 Northend House, 
Portsmouth National Liberal 

*Balcarres, David Lindsay, Lord (C ), elected 
for Chorley 95, sat for same constit from 
pane 95,@ s of J Ludovic, 26th Earl of 

rawford and oth of Balcarres, 6 ’71; E 
Eton d Oxford, was President of the 
Oxford Union Society, 1s Lieutenant in the 1st 
Volunteer Battalion Manchester Regiment 
Haigh Hall, Wigan, Dunecht House, Aber- 
deen, Balcarres , Colinsburgh, Fife, and 2, 
Cavendish Square, W 

*Baldwin, A (C), elected for Worcestershire 
Bewdley D , 95, sat for same constit ‘ga-s, 
s of Mr G Baldwin, of Stotrport, b 4c; 
head of ironwork firm, Wilden, DL. 
Worcester, and J P for Worcestershire and 
Staffordshire ulden House, Stourport, and 
3, St Ermins Mansions, 5 W. Carlion and 
Atheneum, 
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*Balfour, Right Hon. A. J. (C.), elected for 


Manchester, East, ’95; sat jor same constit. 
"85.95; &. 48; e. s. of Mr. James Maitland 
Baltour, of Whittingehame (@. ’56), and Lady 
Blanche Gascoigne Cecil, 2nd dau. of 2nd 
Marquis of Salisbury. £. Eton and Trinity 
College, Camb. (M.A. ’73); | WaS private 
secretary to Lord Salisbury when Secretary 
ef State for Foreign Affairs ’78-80, and was 
employed on the special mission of Lords 
Salisbury and Beaconsfield to Berlin ’78. In 
the early portion of his parliamentary career 
he acted for atime with the so-called “ Fourth 
Party ”; President of the Local Government 
Board in Lord Salisbuiy’s first Admuinistra- 
tion "85-6; Secregary for Scotland, with a seat 
in the Cabinet, and Vice-President of the 
Committee of Council on Education for Scot- 
land, ’86-7; Chief Secretary for Ireland ’87-91. 
He carried the Crimes Act through Parliament 
in that session; member of the Gold and 
Silver Commission 787-8; created the Con- 
ested Districts Board for Ireland ’90; First 

ord of the Treasury and Leader of the 
House on the death ot Mr. W. H. Smith ’gr; 
Leade: of the Opposition on the Conserva- 
tives going out ol office in ‘92; First 
Lord of the Treasury and Leader of the 
House since June ’95. For a short time 
during ’98 he had charge of F preign Affairs 
while Lord Salisbury was abroad through 
ill-health. Author of “A Defence of 
Philosophic Doubt” ('79), ‘‘ Essays and Ad- 
dresses” (’93), and ‘‘The Foundations of 
Belhef, being Notes Introductory to the 
Study of Theology” (95). D.L. for East 
Lothian and Ross shire, late Captain East 
Lothian Yeomanry; P.C. 85; F.R.S. 88; 
Hon. LL.D. Edinburgh ’8t, St. Andrews 
University 85, Cambridge ’88, Dublin and 
Glasgow ’91; Hon. D.C.L. Oxtord ’91; Lord 
Rector of St. Andrews '86, Glasgow ’g0, 
became Chancellor of Edinburgh Universit, 
’°91; member of the Senate of London Uni- 
versity °88; Captain of the Royal and 
Ancient Golf Club of St. Andrews ’94-5; 
President of the National Cyclists’ Union ’96, 
Whittingehame, Prestonkirk, East Lothian, 
and ro, Dowmng Street, Whitehall, 5.W. 
Carlton, Travellers’, Atheneum, New Club, 
Edinburgh, and many others. 


“Balfour, Kight Hon. Gerald W. (C), elected 


for Leeds, Central, ‘95; sat for same constit. 
85-95; 4th s. of the late Mr. J. Maitland 
Balfour ; 6.’53; EZ. Eton and Tmnity College, 
Camb. (1st class Classical [ripos '74, Assistant 
Tutor, Fellow, M.A. 78); poemenly private 
secretary to Right Hon. A J. Balfour, his 
brother; member of the Labour Commission 
’*913; Chef Secretary for Ireland and Privy 
Councillor ’95s. As Chief Secretary for Ireland 
he has had charge of some very important 
legislation, including in '98 the measure 
introducing Local Government for Ireland, 
very similar to those already passed for 
England and Scotland (see SESSION, sect 63). 
Addison Road, W. 


24 
Balfour, Right Hon. J. B. (L.), elected for 


Clackmannan and Kinross '95; sat for same 


constit. "80-95; s. of the Rev. P. Balfour, of *Barry, 


Clackmannan@ 4.’37; £, Edinburgh Academy 
and University ; called to the Scotch Bar ’61; 
Q.C.’80; P.C.°83 ; Commissioner of Education 
for Scotland ; Sclicitor-General for Scotland 
*8o-8x ; Lord-Advocate "81-5, "86, and Aug. 'Q2— 
July ‘95; Dean Faculty Advocates ’85 and “89; 


lif 
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Hon. LL.D. Edinburgh and St. Andrews; 
D.L. for City of Edimburgh. 6, Rothesay 
Terrace, Edinburgh; Glasclune, North Ber- 
wick ; and 67, Jermyn Street, S.W. Brooks s, 
Reform, Devonshire, and National Liberal 


*Banbury, F G. (C.), elected for Camberwell, 


Peckham D.,’95; sat for same consti 


2- e 
oe nf tha lata Me F 9 53 


tac 
Reanhuertr af Qh arly 


SUOCKDIOKeEIS. mm. 73 EZADeEIN Nosa, 2nd 
daughter of the late T. B. Beale, Esq., of 
Brettenham Park, Suffolk, Holme Wood, 
erp ungdonebire, and 41, Lowndes Street, 


Banes, Major G. E (C), elected for West Ham, 


South, 95, sat tor same constit. 86-92; s. of 
Mr. George Daun Banes, wharfinger and 
bonded _warehouse-keeper, Colonial and 
Gianite Wharves, Wapping, cit, office 37, 
Mark Lane; founded the ard Essex Artillery 
Volunteers ’59; Major *76; J.P. for West 
Ham, and member of School Board from ’74. 
The Red House, Upton, Essex. 


“Barlow, John Emmott (L.), who, on the suc- 


cession of the present Marquis of Bath to the 
peerage, regained for the Liberals, in June’96, 
the seat for the Frome Division of Somerset, 
which be had held in the last Parhament; 
g.s. of Mr. lhomas Barlow, of Torhington 
Lodge, near Stockpoit; 5.’57; 1s a barrister, 
but does not practise, being a partner in the 
firms of Thomas Barlow & Brothers, Man- 
chester and Lendon, and Barlow & Co., Cal- 
cutta, Shanghai and Singapore; a J.P. for 
Cheshire and Somerset, and C.C., Cheshire. 
16, Lennox Gardens, S.W 


Barnes, F. G. (C.), elected for Kent, North-East 


or Faveisham D.,’95; s ofthe late Mr. Charles 
Barnes, J.P , of Mossley Hill, Lanes. ; 6 ’56; 
E. Royal Institution, Liverpool, and Jesus 
College, Camb. (M.A. ’87); called to the Bar, 
Inner Temple, ’85; joiuned the Northern 
Circuit, F.R.G.S ; J.P., D.L, Kent: m, 
Caroline Anne Roper, a. of Sir Roper 


Lethbridge, KC.LE, late M.P. North 
Kensington. Dadmans, Lynsted, Suitting- 
bourne; 19, Bramham_ Gardens, 


Carlton, Oxford and Cambridge, Garrick. 


*Barry, Right Hon. A. H. Smith-(C.), elected 


tor Hunts, Huntingdon D.,’95; sat for Cork 
67-74; Huntingdon D. 86-95; e. s. of the late 
Mr. J. H.Smuith-Barry, of Fota Island; 4, ai 
E. Eton and Christ Church, Oxford; P.C. 
Ireland ’96; J P. Cheshire; High Sheriff ’83; 
J P., D.L., and County Alderman for Hunts; 
,y-P. and D.L. for Cork; High Sheriff '86; 
owns over 26,o0o0 aeres of land. Fota Island, 

ueenstown; Marbury Hall, Northwich, 

heshire; and 20, Hill Street, Berkeley 


Square, W. ; 
E. (N.), elected for Cork, South, ’95; 
sat for sam@ constit, '92-5; s. of Mr. Garratt 


and Dr. Knight’s, Cork; a farmer; J, 
Chairman of the Clonakilty Board of Gu..- 
dians. 10, Vincent Square, S.W. 

F. T (C.), elected for Windsor ’95; sat 
for same constit. 90-95; ¢. s. of the late Mr. 
C. Barry, of the Priory, Orpmgton, Kent; 
b. 255 JP. and County Alderman of Berks, 
and J.P. and D.L. for Caithness-shire ; for- 
merly in the British Consular seryice; a 
Baron of the Kingdom of Portugal. St, 


Commons | 


Leonard’s Hil), Windsor; Keiss Castle, 
Caithness; and 1, South Audley Street, W. | 
Carlton. 

"Bartley, G. C. T. (C), elected for Islington, | 
North, ’95; sat for sameconstit since ’85; s. of 
the late Robert Bartley, of Hackney; 6. ’42; 
E. University College School, London ; Civil 
Service, Science and Art Department, South 
Kensington, ’59-80; . 3rd d. of the late Sir 

H. Cole, KC B.; founder of the National 
Penny Bank, and writer on thrift and educa- 
tion amongst the poor; J.P. for Middlesex 
and Westminster. St. Margaret’s House, 
Victoria Street, SW. Atheneum and Con- 
siitutional. 

*Barton, D P. (C.), elected for Armagh, Mid, ’98; 
sat for same constit. ’91-5, ’95-8; e. s. of the 
late Mr. T. H. Barton; 6 53; £. Harrow 
and Corpus Christ: College, Oxford ; private 
secretary to the late Duke of Marlborough 
when Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland; called to 
the Irish Bar ’80; King’s Inn Professor of 
Law ’85, QC. ’89; Bencher ’92; appointed 
Sohcitor-General for Ireland ’97, TP. for 
Dublin and Armagh. 43, Stephen’s Green, 
Dublin, and 36, Old Queen Street, W. 


Bathurst, Hon. A B.(C ), elected for Glouceste1 - 
shire, East or Cirencester D.,’95; s. of Allen 
6th Earl Bathurst; 6.’72; £. Kton and Roya 

pr ik Sonndetn College, Cirencester; Captain 

4th Battalion (Militia) Gloucestershire Regi- 
ment. Cnencester House, 

Cariton and Bachelors’, 


*Bayley, IT (L ), elected for Derbyshire, Ches- 
terfield D., ’95; sat for same constit. ’92-5; 
s. of Mr. I. ap ket of Lenton Abbey, Not- 
tinghamshire; 6. 746; E£. Amersham School 
and private tutors; landowner and colliery 
Be aa County Alderman and J.P. for 

ottinghamshire; Sheriff 781-2. everel 


Cirencester. 


House, Nottingham | 

“Beaoh, W. W. B. (C.), elected for Hampshire, 
Andover D., ’95; sat for same constit. ’85-95, 
North Hants’s57-85; s.of the late Mr, W. Beach, 
formerly M.P. for Malmesbury; 0. ’26; £. 
Eton and Chmnst Church, Oxford (M.A.); 
Major Hants Yeomanry ’58-82; ].P., D.L, 
and County Alderman for Hants; Director of | 

the L. & S.-W. Railway. Oakley Hall, Basing- 
stoke. Carlton. 

Beaumont, Wentworth C. B., (L.), elected for 
Northumberland, Hexham D., ’95, @e. s. of 
Mr. Wentworth B. Beaumont, of Bretton 
Park, Wakefield; b. 60; E. Eton and Trinity 
College, Camb. (MA. ’88); J.P. for West 
Riding, Yorks, and Northumberland; Lieu- 
tenant Yorkshire Hussars Yeomanry since ’86. 
Bywell Hall, Stocksfield-on-Tyne. Brooks's 
and Turf. 


*Bockett, E. W. (C.), elected for Yorkshire, 
Whitby D., ’95; sat for same constit.°85-95 ; é.S. 
of the late Mr. W. Beckett, M.P.; 4. 56; E 
Eton and Trinity College, Camb. ; member of 
the firm of Beckett & Co., bankers, Leeds; 
J.P. for West Riding, Yorks; Major York- 
shire Hussars Yeomanry. Kirkstall Grange, 
Leeds, and 17, Stratton Street, W. Carlton 
and Turf, 


Begs, F. Faithfull (C.), elected for Glasgow, 

. Rollox D., ’95; s. of the late Dr. James 
Begg 6.47; formerly Chairman of the Edin- 
Loudon Stock Exchang; 


Stock Exchange, now member of the 
e; F.R.G.S., F.S.S., 
and FeR.S.E, 13, Earl's Court Square, S.W. 
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Bemrose, Sir H.H (C.), elected for Derby ’95; 
e. s. of the late Mr. W. Bemrose, printer an 
pubhsher; 6. ’27; £. Derby Grammar School 
and King William’s College, Isle of Man; 
Chairman of Bemrose & Sons, printers and 
publishers, of Derby and London; Director 
of Derby and Derbyshire Bank, of the Lino- 
type and other Companies , formerly Captain 
1st Derbyshire Rifle Volunteers; J.P. for 
Derby and County, and Alderman for Derby 
(Mayor ’77); member of the House of Lay- 
men; takes a deep interest in Church, 
municipal, and social questions. Lonsdale 


Hill, Derby, Queen Anne’s Mansions, 
London (during Session). Carlton and Con- 
stitutronal. 


Bentinck, Lord Henry Caverdish (C-) elected 
tor Nottingham, South, ’95, sat for Norfolk, 
North-West, ’86-92; s. of the late Lieutenant- 
General Arthur Cavendish Bentinck, of East 
Court, Wokingham; 6b. ’63; E. Eton and 
Christ Church, Oxford; raised to the rank of 

duke’s son ’80; D.L. and J.P. for West- 
morland; Hon Colonel 2nd (Westmorland) 
Volunteer Battalion Border Regiment since 
’°93 Underley Hall, Kirkby, Lonsdale, and 
13, Grosvenor Place, S.W. 


Beresford, Rear-Admiral Lord Charles William 
De la Poe: (C ), elected for York ’98; he has 
also represented co. Waterford ’74-80, and 
East Marylebone ’85, and again 1n ’86, but 
resigned ‘90 upon again going upon active 
service, s. Rev. Pre 4th arquis of 
Waterfoid; b 46; £. bayford School, and at 
Stubbington, Hants. entered as a cadet on 
the Britannia ’59, obtained the rank of 
Commander ’75, Captain ’82, and Rear- 
Admiral 2 , a Lord of the Admiralty ’86-8, 
and ADC. to the Queen in the Jubilee 
Celebrations of ’97, Lord Charles accom- 
panied the Prince of Wales as naval aide- 
de-camp on his visit to India in ’75-6, he 
afterwards commanded the royal yacht 
Osborne, and was in ’82 1n command of the 
gunboat Conder at the bombardment of 
Alexandria, afteryards landing and acting 
as chief of the police force organised by the 
British when in occupation. Lord Chailes 
subsequently served with the Nile Expedition 
which crossed a part of the Soudan in the 
1neffectual attempt to relieve Gordon Went 
to China ’98 as a representative of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce. The 
noble Lord 1s heir-presumptive to his nephew, 
the Marquisof Waterford. Park Gate House, 
Ham, Richmond. 


*Bethell, Commander G. R. (C.), elected for 
Yorkshire, East Riding, Holderness D., ’95; 
sat for same constit. ’85-95; s. of the late if 
W. |. Bethell, of Rise Park, Hull; 3. ’49; E 
Laleham and Gosport Naval School, and on 
cadet ship Srifannia; Lieutenant Challenger 
°72-6, Alert ’78-80, Minotaur 80-84; m- 
mande£'84; Khedive’s bronze star and Egyp- 
tian medal. Sigglesthorne, Hull. Naval and 
Military, Carlton. 

Bhownaggree, Sir Mancherjee Merwanjee (C.), 
elected tor Bethnal Green, North-East, ‘95; 
s_ ofa Bombay merchant; 6.’51; £. Bombay 
University, of which be 1sa Fellow. Began 
life as a Jonrnanat "72; hel of the State 
Agene of the Bhavnagar State of Bombay; 
ublished ‘‘The Constitution of the East 

ndia Company” and a translation into 

Gujerati of the Queen’s ‘‘Leaves from the 
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Journal of our Life in the Highlands”; calied § Parliament. He 1s regarded as being the first 


to the Bar, Lincoln’s Inn, ’85; was lately Canadian lawyer of the day, and his political 
Judicyal Councillor, Bhavnagar, and Com- record in Canadais a most distinguished one. 
missioner for the Kathiawar State of Bhav- He was first Premier of the Legislature of 
nagar at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition Ontario, after which he became Minister of 


ustice and Attorney-General inthe Dominion 
arliament unde the late Mr. Mackenzie 
He came to England in ’92 with the reputa- 
tion of being the first orator in Canada, but 


"86; created a C.I.E. in the same year; 
ained the Society of Arts Silver Medal for 
18 paper on Indian Female Education, of 

which: as well as the physical and industnial 


education in India, he has been a constant 
advocate. Built Home for Nurses, Bombay, 
and eastern corridor of the Imperial Institute 
in memory of his sister, JP Bombay; 
K.CIE. ’97 13, Cromwell Crescent, S 
Carlton and Constitutional 

*Biddulph, M. (L.U.), elected for Herefordshire, 
Ross D ,’95; szt for Herefordshire ’65 85, for 
Ross D. ’85 95; e. s of Mr. R. Biddulph, of | 
Ledbury; 3 *34, &. Harrow; partner in the! 
firm of Cocks, Biddulph, & Co , bankers; J P. 
and D L. for Herefordshire, J.P. for Glouces- 
tershire. Ledbury, Herefoidshire; Kemble 


the speeches he has made, both 1n and out 
of the House, subsequent to his election for 
South Longford, which seat was offered him 
by the Anti Parnellite leaders, have not been 
so successful as was antiepated. Mr. Blake 
refused the offices of Chancellor of Ontario, 
of Chief Justice of the Dominion, and the 
honour ot Rn enthood which were all proffered 
him, and finally gave up the leadership of the 
Opposition, owing to his disagreement with 
the policy of commercial union with the 
States—a policy which he feared was detri- 
mental] to the union with England. 


ouse, Cirencester, and 19, Ennismore Gar- 
déns, S.W. Brooks's and Refoim 


*Bigwood, J.(C ), elected unopposed for Middle 
sex, Brentford D ,’95; sat for Finsbury, East: 
’85-6, Brentford D. ’86-95; s of the late Mr 
Bigwood, of Clifton ; 6.39; Z. Cotham and St 
io n’s College, Camb (M.A ‘66), J P and 

ounty Alderman for Middlesex; J.P. for 
Westminster; partner in the firm of Cham- 
pion & Co., City Road. The Lawn, Twicken- 
am, and 115, City Road, EC. Carlton. 

*Bill, C (C.), elected for Staffordshire, Leek D, 
’95; sat for same constit ‘925, s_ of the late 

Mr. J. Bill, of Farley Hall; & 43, £ Eton and 

University College, Oxford (M A. 69), called 

to the Bar, Lincoln’s Inn, ’68; for 

Staffordshire; Alderman of County ouncil, 

Colonel commanding 4th Battalion (Mihtia' 


*Blundell, Colone! Henry Blundell Hollinshead, 
C.B (C), elected for Lancashire, Ince D , ’95, 
sat for same constit. '85 92, e s. of the late 
R. B. Blundell-Hollinshead Blundell, Esq , 
of Deysbrook; & ’31, £. Eton and 
Ch, Oxford (BA. ’54); served in the 
Crimea in the Rifle Brigade after the fall of 
Sebastopol ; exchanged to Grenadier Guards 
63; m 63 the Hon. Beatrice Byng (who d. 
’84), Maid of Honour to the Queen, d. of Vice- 
Admiral the Hon Henry Dilkes Byng; 

assed Staff College 64, Assistant Adjutant- 

eneral Home District ’77-82, served in Nile 
Expeditionary Force ’84-5; DL. for Lan- 
cashire Deysbrook, near Liverpool, Ashurst 
Lodge, Sunninghill, Berks; and ro, Stratton 
Street, Piccadilly. 


*Bolitho, T. B. (L.U ), elected for Cornwall, St 


North Staffordshire Regiment ’93, Lord of 
Manor of Cheadle Grange Farley Hall, 
Cheadle, Staffordshire. Carlton and United 
Onzivei sity. 
*Billson, A (L), elected for Halifax Feb ’97; 
sat for Barnstaple D. o1 Devon ‘92-5, 5 °39; 
18 a Solicitor and partner in the Liverpool 
firm of Oliver, Jones, Billson & Co , J P 
Liverpool; many years Hon Sec. of the 
Liverpool Liberal Association. Uverscroft, 
Oxton, Birkenhead. Reform and National 
Liberal 
*Burrell, A (L), elected for Fife, West, ’95; 
sat for same constit. 89-95; y.s. of the late 
Rev. C. M. Birrell, Baptist minister, of Liver 
ool; 6 ’50; £. Amersham Hall School and 
rinity Hall, Camb. (B.A. ’72, 2nd class Law 
and History Iripos), called to the Bar, Inner 
Temple, ’75; author of ‘‘Obiter Dicta” and 
other works, including a biography of Suir 
Frank Lockwood, published in ’98, Chairman 
of the Publication Committee of the Liberal 
Publication Department; a brilliant speaker, 
a ’94; LL.D. 30, Lower Sloane Street, 


*Blake, Hon. E. (N.), elected for Longford, 
South, ’95 ; sat for same constit. ’92-5, ¢. s 
of the late Hon. W. H. Blake, Ontario; 34. 
Middlesex County, Canada, *33. He came 
of Imsh ents, who emigrated to Canada 
shortly before his birth. Huis father was 
Chancellor of Ontario, and was a staunch 
op! nent of the Union. £Z. at Upper Canada 

and graduated at Toronto. He 
afterwards practised at the Bar and entered 


Ives D, ’95; sat for same constit. 87-935, < 
of the late Mr E. Bolitho, of Trewidden, 6 
35; £. Harrow School; member of the firm of 
Bolitho, Willams, & Co, bankers; J] P and 
D L for Cornwall (High Sheriff 84); J.P. for 
Devon. Trewidden, Penzance, and Greenway 
and Haldon, Devon. Union. 


shire; 41; £. privately Solicitor 66‘ 
member of the firm of Bolton & Co. 3, 
Temple Gardens, E.C. Windham. 


Bond, E. (C.), elected for Nottingham, rah 


’95, Ss. of the late Mr E. Bond; 0b ‘44; 
Merchant Taylors’ School, and St John’s Col 
lege, Oxford (B A, rst class Final Classical 
Examination 66); Fellow of Queen’s College 
’69 91; called to the Bar, Lincoln’s Inn,’71; Lec- 
turer on Conveyancing to the Incorporated 
Law Society; a member of the School Board 
for London ’81-6; Assistant Charity Commis 
sioner ‘84-41; contested West Southwark 
’92, member of the London C.C. since ’95 
Fim Bank, Hampstead, Suffolk Place, 
Pall Mall Albemarle, and 
Carlton 
» HH. C. O. (C.), elected for Surrey, 
Wimblédon D., ’95; sat for same constit. 
"85-95; s.of the late Mr. J. Bonsor, of Polesden, 
Surrey; 5. ’48; £. Eton; Director of Combe 
& Co. and Watney & Co., brewers ; County 
Alderman for Surrey; H.M. Lieutenant for 
City of London if: . and D.L, for Surrey i 
of or 


Cammissioner of Income Tax, City; 


Atheneum, 
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of Bank of England; Treasurer of Guy’s| 


Hospital. Kingswood Warren, Epsom, and 
38, Belg ave Square, S.W. 

*Boulnois, E. (C.), elected for Marylebone, 
East, ’95; sat for same constit, ‘89-95; sth s. 
of the late Mr. W. Boulnois, of Baker Street, 
Marylebone; 6. aod E Bury St. Edmunds 
and St. John’s College, Camb (M A. '68); J.P. 
and DL. for Middlesex; J.P. for London; 
member of the London C.C. ; Chairman of the 
Marylebone Justices. 27, Westbourne Ter- 
race, W. Carlion and New Universily. 

*Bousfield, W. R. {C.), elected for Hackney, 

North, 95; sat for same constit. ’92-5; 6. s 

ot Mr. E. T. Bousfield, of Bedford ; 6. 54; 

E, Bedford Modern School and Caius College, 

Camb. (16th Wrangler and M.A ’79); Mathe- 

matical Lecturer Universitv College, Bristol ; 

Inner Temple, ’80; Western Circuit; QC ’o1, 

Associate I C.E.; author of workon “ Patents, 

Designs, and Trade Marks Act.” 2, Crown 

Office Row, E C. 

*Bowles, Major H 

dlesex, Enfield D., > 

"89-95; e. s. of Mr. H. C. B. Bowles, of Myd 

dieton House, Waltham Cross; 6. ’58; £ 

Harrow and Jesus College, Camb. (M A. ’84), 

called to the Bar, Inner Temple, ’83; J P. for 

Middlesex; Major 7th Battalion (Militia) Rifle 

Brigade ’82; member of the Middlesex CC, 

m Dolly, d. of Mr. John L. Broughton, of 

Tunstall Hall, Shropshire. Forty Hall, 

Enfield, and 27, Chester Square, S. Cail- 

ton avd Conservaitve. 


; sat for same constit. 


*Bowles, T. G. (C.), elected for King’s Lynn ’95 ; | 


sat for same constit. ’92-5; 6.’41; E privately 
in England and France, and King’s College, 
London ; Civil Service Inland Revenue '60 68 , 
founded Vanity Fair 68, but afterwards sold 
it; helped to establish the Stafford Ho se 
Committee for relieving the suffering Turks 
78, and received Order of Medjidie; holds 
Board of Trade certificate as Master Mariner 
Wilbury House, Salisbury, and 25, Lowndes 
Square, S.W. : 
Brassey, A. (C.), elected for Oxfordshire, North 
or Banbury D., ’95; s. of the late Mr. Thomas 
Brassey, the railway contractor; &. '44; £. 
Eton and University College, Oxtord (BA 
67); served in the 14th Hussars; J.P. for 
Oxfordshire; High Sheriff ’78 ; Hon. Colonel 
Oxon Yeomanry since ’93. Heythrop Park, 
Chipping Norton, and 29, Berkeley Square, W. 
Brigg, J.(L.), elected for Yorkshire, West Riding, 
Keighley D., ’95; s. of the late Mr. John 
Brigg, of Keighley; 5. 34; worsted spinner , 
Director and Vice-Chairman of the Bradford 
Old Bank; J.P. for West Riding; Aldeiman 
fo. West Riding C.C.; Governor of Skipton 
and Giggleswick Grammar Schools, Skipton 
and Keighley Girls’ Grammar Schools, and 
Yorkshire College, Leeds; Director of the 
Leeds and Liverpool Canal (o. Kuildwick 
Hall, Keighley, Yorks. 
*Broadhurst, Henry (L.), elected for Leicester 
’95; sat tor Stoke-on-Trent ’80-85, Birming- 
ham, Boardsley D., 85-6, Nottingham, West, 
86-92; Leicester Aug. 94-5; 5.’40; workedas 
a journeymen stonemason, his father’s trade, 
till "72; was in that year elected a member 
of the Parhamentary Committee of the Trade 
Union Congress, and was Secretary of that 
body ’75-90, when he resigned through 1ll- 
heal th, still, however, retaining his member- 
Ip 5 


_ F. (C.), elected for Mid | 


— 


Unde: Home Secretary Jan. to Aug. 


*Brodrick, Right Hon. W. St. 


86; J.P. for Norfolk ; Alderman of Norfolk 
C.C.” He isa prominent supporter of the 
cause of Old Age Pensions, and the first to 
introduce a Leasehold Enfranchisement Bill, 
Compulsory Sites for Chapels Bull, and a 
‘‘ Tied” House Abolition Bill into Par lament. 
Elected for Leicester on the occasion of the 
double vacancy caused by the retirement of 
Mr. J. A Picton and Sir J. Whitehead 

Chairman of the Overstrand Parish Council, 
Vice-Cnairman Cromer Urban District 
Council, Poor Law Guardian, etc., etc., 
Cromer, 4, Elm Gardens, Brook Green, 
London, W. Reform and Nattonal Liberal. 

J. F.(C ), electea 
for Surrey, Guildford D., 95; sat to1 Surrey, 
West, '80-85, Guildfoid D. 95-92; ¢. s. of the 
8th Viscount Midleton; 4. ’56; £, Eton and 
Balliol College, Oxford; J.P. and DL. for 
Surrey ; Royal Commissioner on Irish Prisons 
’84; Financial Secretary to the War Office 
86-92; Under Secretary of State for War ’95-8; 
Under Secretary Foreign Affairs’98, formerly 
Lieutenant znd Surrey (Militia) Regiment ; 


P.C. Peper Harow, Godalming, and 34, 
Portland Place, W. 
*Bromley - Davenport, W. (C.), elected for 


Cheshire, Macclesfield D., ’95; sat for same 
constit. 86-95, ¢.s of the late Mr W. 
Bromley-Davenport, M P.; 64. 63; E. Eton 
and Balliol College, Oxford ; )-P.for Cheshire. 
rag “Se peoadie Hall, Chelford, Cheshire, and 
1, Belgrave Place, S.W 


*Brookfield, A M (C.), elected for Sussex, Fast 


or RyeD ,’95; sat torsame constit. 85-95; e.s. 
tof the late Rev. W. H. Brookfield, Chaplain 
to the Queen; b. ’53; £. Rugby and Jesus 
College, Camb ; entered 13thr Hussars ’73; 
retired ‘80; J P. for Sussex: Colone! 1st 
Cinque Ports Volunteers; author of ‘‘ Post 
Mortem,”etc Leasam, Rye, Sussex. Carlton. 


*Brown, A. H. (LU ), elected tor Shropshire, 


Wellington D, ’95; sat for Wenlock ’68-85, 
Wellington D ’85 95; 3rd s_ of the late Mr. A. 
Brown, of Beilby Grange, Yorkshire; 5. "44; 
E. privately; Corset sth Dragoon Guards 
‘64-6; member of the firm of Brown, Shipley, 
& Co,Lothbury; J P. for Lancashire; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel rst Lancashire Artillery Volun- 
tees ’69-88; Hon Colonel from ’86 ‘Broome 
Hall, Holmwood, Suriey, and 12, Grosvenor 
Gardens, S.W. Reforni and Biooks's. 


*Brunner, Sir John [., Bart. (L.), elected for 


Cheshire, Northwich D., ’95; sat for same 
constit. ’85-6, ‘87-92, and ‘92-5; 2nd s. of the 
late Rev. J. Brunner, of Canton Zurich, who 
settled in England 732; 6. ’42; E. at his 
father’s school, Liverpool; established the 
Winnington Alkali Works, now the largest 
in the world, and became joint managing 
director ’81; member of the Council of the 
Liverpool University College; endowed 
Chair of Economic Science with the sum of 
£10,004 gti visitor of Royal Institution ’93 ; 
J.P. for Cheshire. Druid’s Cross, Wavertree, 
Liverpoo], and 9, Fnnismore Gardens, S,W. 
Reform, National Liberal, and Arts, 


*Bryoe, Right Hon. J. (L.), elected for Aber- 


deen, South, ’95; sat for Tower Hamlets 
80-85, Aberdeen, South, ’85-92 and ’ga-5; 6. 
"38; E. Lage fied University and Trmity Col- 
lege, Oxford, obtaining sev#ral Universit 

honours, in addition to the Craven an 

Vinerian Scholarships; Fellow of Oriel ’62; 
Hon. Fellow of Trimty College; D.C.L. 


LL.D., F.R.S.; Corresponding Member of 


I. Members| 


the Institute of France and of the Royal 
Academies of Turin and Brussels; pc. 
called to the Bar, Lincoln’s Inn, 67, and was 
appointed three years later Regius Professon 
of Civil Law at Oxford University. This 
chair, however, he resigned in ane 93. 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs for five 
months 1n ‘86; Chancellor of the Duchy ot 
Lancaster, with a seat in the Cabinet, in 
Mr, Gladstore’s Government of ’g2-4; and in 
Lord Rosebery’s Cabinet, Chancellor of the 
Duchy, March to May ‘’94, when he was 
appointed President of the Board of Trade, 
retaining the office until the change ot | 
ministry, June ’95._ He has always taken a 
deep interest ip Irish questions, in the 
extension of rur&l local government, in the 
1econstruction of the second chamber, 1n the 
development of secondary education, and in 
the condition of the Eastern Christians and 
their emancipation from Turkish muisrule. 
His works, which have gained for him a 
reat reputation, include ‘The Holy Roman 
Winpire. * “ Transcaucasia and Ararat,” “The 
American Commonwealth” (’89), and Im- 
pressions of South Afiica’ (’98) Chairman of 
the Royal Commission on Secondary Educa 
tion 94°5- 54, Portland Place, W. Athenaeum, 
Savile, and Nattonal Liberal 
*Brymer, W.E (C.), elected for Dorset, South, 
95; sat for Dorchester ’74-85, Dorset, South, 
’91-5; eldest surviving s of the late hea, 
rymer, of lsington, Dorchester; 5. ’40; £. 
Harrow and Trinity College, Camb. (M.A. 


64); J-P_for Dorsetshire (High Sheriff ’87); , 


Captain Dorset Yeomanry Cavalry ’79; Hon. 
Major '86. lIlsington House, Puddletown, 
Dorchester, affd 8, St. James’s Street, S.W. 


*Buchanan, T. R. (L), elected for Aberdeen- 
shire, East, ’95; sat for Edinburgh, City D., 
"81-5, West 85-92; 3rd s. of Mr. John 
Buchanan, of Dowanhill, Glasgow; 6. "46, 
E. High School, Glasgow, Sherborne School, 
Dorset, Balhol College, Oxfoid (double rst 
Moderations ’67, B.A. 1st class ‘70, gaired 
Stanhope (History) Prize%68); Fellow of All 
Souls’ College; called to the Bar, Inner 
Temple, ’73; was opposed to Mr. Gladstone's 
Irish policy ’86, but since 1n favour of Home 
Rule. 10, Moray Place, Edinburgh, and 
12, South Street, W 


| *Bucknill, T.T (C.), elected for Surrey, Epsom 
D.,’95; sat for same constit. ’92-5, 2nd s. of 
Sir John Bucknull, F.R.S.; 5 ’45; E£. West 
minster and Geneva; called to the Bar, Inner 
Temple, ’68; Qc: "85; Recorder of Exeter 
85; County Alderman for Surrey 789-92; 
member of the Bar Committee; Bencher 91, 
Hylands House, Epsom, and 10, King’s Bench 
alk, E.C. Carlton and Athenaum. 
Bullard, Sir Harry (C.), elected for Norwich ’95; 
sat for same constit °85-6; s. of the late Mr. 
Richard Bullard, of Norwich; &. @1; E. 
rivately. Head of the firm of Bullard & 
ns, Anchor Brewery, Norwich; J.P., D.L., 
Town Councillor for Norwich; Shenff ’77-8, 
Mayor 78-80 and 86; knighted ‘87. Hellesdon 
House, Norwich. 
*Burdett-Coutts, W. L. A. B. (C.), elected for 


Westminster Et sat for same constit. ’85-95 ; 
s. of the late Mr. E. Bartlett, of Plymouth, 
Mass. 77. or v . ~~ Tr a8 aa ~~ * 
(M.A. 

for Bi 


passionate Fund ’77; Order of Medjidie ’78; 
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m. Baroness Burdett-Coutts 81, and assumed 
her name. 1, Stratton Street, W. Carlion. 


*Burnsa, J. (Labour), elected for Battersea ‘gs ; 


Sat for same constit.’g2-5, s.of Mr. Alexander 
Burns, engineer, formeily of Ayrshire. He 
was 6. in very humble circumstances in ’58 
at Vauxhall, and attended Christ Church 
school at Battersea till he was ten years of 
age, when he went to work at a local candle 
factory. He then became a rivet boy in an 
engineer’s workshop at Vauxhall, and later 
apprenticed himself to an engineer at Mill- 
bank, and served till he was twenty-one. 
Throughout youth he was an omnivorous 
reader, and during his apprenticeship got 
into trouble with ms employers because 
of an open-air address which he delivered 
He imbibed his Socialistic theories from a 
fellow-workman 1n an engineering shop, this 
man, a Frenchman, being a refugee from 
Paris after the Commune He worked as 
foreman engineer for twelve months on the 
Niger (West Africa), and on his return spent 
his savings in a six-months’ tour through 
Europe. e first attracted public attention 


* by his speeches on Socialism at an Industrial 


Remuneration Conference in London, and 
since then has constantly addressed work- 
ing-class audiences. He became prominent 
in his own trade society (the Amalgamated 
Engineers), and at the General Election in 
85 he stood as a Socialist candidate for the 
western division of Nottingham, but obtained 
only 598 votes. He played a leading part in 
the unemployed agitation of ’86, and was 
one of the heads of the crowd which on Feb, 
8th, 87, broke from the contre! of its leaders 
and caused a riot in the West End He 
‘contested the right of public meeting in 
Trafalgar Square, and suffered six weeks’ 
imprisonment for resisting the police (’87), 
He was one of those who organised and won 
the great victory of the Dock Labourers in 
8g. In all matters relating to Jabour he 1s 
an authority, respected by both employers 
and employed, and he 1s constantly being 
appealed to hy workmen and their organisa- 
tions for help and advice. He has four times 
been elected a member of the London County 
Counoil for the Battersea Division, on which 
body he has been the author of direct employ- 
ment, and had much to do with its labour 
policy ; and twice chosen to represent the 
constituency in the House of Commons. 
There he very soon made his mark, and his 
speeches are recognised as weighty and 
authoritative contributions to debate. 108, 
Lavender Hull, S.W 


‘Burt, T. (L.), elected for sal lag 5, sat for 
r 


same constit. ’7495; s. of eter Burt, 
mine1; 6. ’37; Secretary to the Northum- 
berland Miners’ Union ‘65; member of the 
Labour and Mining Royalties Commission 
’91; Presiden® of the Trades Union Congress 
gt; Parhamentary Secretary to the Hoard 
of Trade Aug ’92—July ’95. 20, Burdon Ter- 
race, Newcastle-on-ITyne, and 26, Palace 
Street, Buckingham Gate, S.W. Reform. 


*Butcher, J. G. (C.), elected for York ’95; sat for 


game constit. ors ; 2nd s. of tle late Rev. 
S. Butcher, D.D., Bishop of Meath ’66-76; 6. 
’52; £. Marlborough and Trinity College, 
Camb. (Bell Scholarship, 8th classic and 8th 
Wrangler ’74, and Fellow); Lincoln’s Inn 78 ; 
barnster-at-law; Q.C. ‘97. Riccall eHall, 
Yorks. ; 32, Elvaston Place, S.W. 


Commons | 

Buxton, Sydney (L.), elected for Tower Ham- 
lets, Poplar D., ’92 and ’95; sat for Peter- 
borough ’83 5, Poplar D. 86-95 ; 5. of the late 
C. Buxton, MAP. ; 6.'53; E. Clifton eollene 
and Trinity College, Camb.; member of the 
London School Board ’76-82; author of 


‘¢ Handbook to Political Questions,” “‘ Finance 
and Politics,” and other works; editor of the 
Imperial Parliament Series ; Under Colomal 
Secretary Aug ’92—July ’95. Shipbourne, 
Cromer, and 15, Eaton Place,S.W. Atheneum 
*Oaldwell, James (L.), elected for Lanarkshire 
Mid, 95; sat for Glasgow, St. Rollox, ’86-94, 
Lanarkshire, Mid, April ’94-53 Ss. Of Mr. 
Findlay Caldwell, of Glasgow; 5. at Kilmar- 
nock 739; £. atthe Universities of Glasgow 
and Edinburgh; admitted to the Faculty of 
Procurators in Glasgow "64; practised many 
ears; was also lecturer on law at the 
echanics’ Institute; afterwards became 
calico printer ina large bala 12, Grosvenor 
Terrace, Glasgow, and 107, Holland Road, W. 


*Cameron, Sir C, Bart. (L), elected for 
Glasgow, Bridgeton D., Feb. ’97; sat for the 
undivided constit. of Glasgow ’74 85, and the: 

College D. ’85-95; & ’41; E St. Andrews 

and Bubb , and also studied at the Medical 

Schools of Paris, Berlin, and Vienna (MD |, 

He LL D. ar edited North Briitsh Datly | 
atl 64-74. e has written various papers 

on medical and scientific subjects, and has 

brought forward in Parliament numerous 

Scottish Bills 


Cameron, R (L.), elected for Durham, Houghton- 
le-Spring D.,’95; ¢ s. ofthe late Rev Duncan 
Cameron, of Perthshire ; d. '25; £. Fortingall 
Parish School and Normal College, London , 
teacher and writer and lecturer on literature, 
science, etc ; J.P. for Sunderland, member 
of the Town Council, and Board of Guardians 
for 25 years 26, Queen’s Mansions, Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 


Campbell, James H. M (C), elected for Dublin 
= saad eel Green D) '98, 13 as of a 
ormer Chief Superintendent of the Dublin 
arabe dealer Police, 6 ’51, E. Kingstown 
School and Trimty Coli, Dublin (M.A), 
called to Irish bar, ’78 

*Oampbell, Rt. Hon. J. A. (C ), elected for Glas- 
gow and Aberdeen Universities ‘953 sat for 
Same constit. "80-95; é. s. of the late Sir J. 
Campbell, of Glasgow; 3. 25 E. High 
School, Glasgow University (Hon. LL.D.); 
J.P. and D.L. for Lanarkshire and Forfar- 
shire, P.C ‘98. Stracathro, Brechin, Forfar- 
shire. Carlton 

*Oampbell-Bannerman, Right Hon. Sir H., 
G.C.B. (L ), elected for Stirling Burghs ’95, 
sat for same constit. 68-95; s. of the late Sir 
J. Campbell, but 1n ’72 assumed additional 
surname of Bannerman under the wull of his 
maternal uncle, the late H. Bannerman; 8. 
36; £. Glasgow University afd Trinity Col- 
lege, Camb. (B.A. honours ’58, M.A. ’61); 
P.C.; Financial Secretary of War Office ’71-4 
and ’80-82; Secretary of Admiralty ’82-4; Chief 
Secretary for Ireland ’84-5; cretary for 
War ’86 and ’92-5; J.P. and D.L. for Kent; 
te for Lanarkshire and Perthshire; Hon 

L.D. for ag oe University. Belmont 
Castle, Meigle, Perthshire, and 6, Grosvenor 
Place, S.W. Brooks's and Reform. 

Carew, J. Laurence (P.), returned for the 

lage Green Division of Dublin, April ’96, 
on the resignation of Dr. Kenny; s. of 
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the late Laurence Carew, of Kildangan, 
co. Meath; 6. ’53; 18 a barmster, Lincoln’s 
Inn He sat for North Kildare from ’85 to’g2, 
and was imprisoned under the Coercion Act 
In 89. 54, Hans Place, S.W. Baths. 

Carlile, W. W. (C), elected for Buckingham- 
shire, North or Buckingham D., 95; s of Mr. 
iF . Carlile, J P., D.L, of Ponsbourne 

ark, Herts; 5. '62; E. Harrow and Clare 
College, Camb.; JP and D.L. for Bucks. 
Gayhurst, Newport Pagnell, Bucks, and 10, 
Cadogan Gardens, S.W. 

*Carson, Right Hon. E. (C.), elected for Dublin 
University g5 sat for same constit. ’92 5; 
ends of the lateMr E H Carson, C.E.; 6. 
’s4; £. Dublin oe eM: called to 
the Irish Bar ’77, English Bar ’93; QC. 
Ireland ’89; Q.C. England ’94; Solicitor- 
General for Ireland ’92; Bencher of King’s 
Inn, Dublin; PC. Ireland ’96. 39, Rutland 
Gate,S.W. Carlton, Gariick, and University, 
Dublin 

*Carvill, P. G (N.), elected for Newry ’95; sat 
for same constit. ’92-5, s of the late Mr 
P Carvill, of Rostrevor; 6. ’39; E. London 
University; called to the English Bar, Middle 
Temple, ’s8; Northern Circuit; J.P for cos. 
Down and Armagh orate Shenff ’78). 62, 
St. Ermin’s Mansions, S.W. 

*Causton, R. K (L.), elected for Southwitk, 
West, ’95; sat for Colchester 20-85, South- 
wark, West, ‘88-95; 2nd s. of the late Sir 

oseph Causton; 5. *43; Director of Sir 
oseph Causton & Sons, Lia , Commissioner 
of Lieutenancy for London; Master Skinners’ 

Co (77-8); Chairman of the London Liberal 

and Radical Umon ; member qf the Executive 

Commission of the London Chamber of Com- 

merce; a Junior Lord of the Treasury Aug. 

‘92—June ’95 12, Devonshire Place, 
ae Devonshue, Crty Liberal, National 

Liberal, and Gresham, 

Cavendish, R. F. (L.U.), elected for North 
Lancashire, North Lonsdale D., ’95; 2nd s. of 
the late Lord Fdward Cavendish, M.P. ; 6.’71; 
E. I'rimity College, Camb. (B.A. 92); nephew 
of the Duke of Devonshire. 

Cavendish, V. C. W. (L.U.), elected for Derby- 
shire, West, ’95; sat for same constit. ’91-5 ; 
e. s. of the late Lord Edward Cavendish, 
M.P.; 4. 68; £. Trinity College, Camb. ; 
Lieutenant Derbyshire Yeomanry Cavalry. 
37, Eaton Place, S.W. 

Cawley, Frederick (L.), elected for Lancashire, 
South-East (Prestwich D.), ’95; s. of the late 
Mr. Thomas Cawley, of Priestland, Tar- 

orley; 5 ’50; £. Aldersey Grammar School ; 
Fieacher and calico piinter; J P. for Lanca- 
restwich. eform and 


shire. Brooklands, 
National Liberal. 

*Cayzer, Sir Charles W. (C.), elected for Bar- 
row-in-Furness ’95 ; sat for same constit. ’92-5 ; 
b °43;%m ’68, Agnes, e. a. of William Nickey, 
Esq , of Clifton, head of the firm of Cayzer, 
Irvine, & Co., steamship owners, Glasgow, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and London; Chair- 
man and founder of the Clan Line of 
steamers sailing from Glasgow and Liverpool 
to Bombay, and Kurrachee, Colombo, Madras, 
Calcutta, and South and East African ports ; 
knighted ’97; J.P. for Renfrewshire and 
Dumbartonshire; F.R.G.S.; Hon. Col. rst 
Lanarkshire Volunteer Artillery. Ralaton, 
Renfrewshire, N.B., and 34, Belgrave Square, 
S.W. Carlion 
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Cecil, Evelyn (C.), elected for Herts (East D. 
’98, e. s. of Lord Eustace H. B. G. Cecil, an 
nephew of the present Marquis of Salisbury , 
b. 65 » £& Eton and New Coll., Oxon, called 
to the Bar, Inner Temple, °89; Assistant 
Private Sec to his uncle, the Premier, ’g1-z, 
and since ’95; elected a member of the 
London School Board ’94 and ’97_ Mr Cecil 
married in ‘98 the Hon Alicia Margaret, a 
“daughter of Lord Amherst of Hackney 10, 

Eaton Place, S.W. 


Cecil, Lord, H R.H. (C ), elected for Greenwich 
953 S of Marquis of Salsbury, KG, Prime 
inister and Foreign Secretary, d ‘69, E 
Eton and University College, Oxford (BA 
’91), Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford, ’91 
ee 94). 20, Arlington Street, London, 


Ohaloner, Captain R. G. W. (C.), elected for 
Wiltshire, West or Westbury D, ’95; s of 
the late Mr. R P. Long, M.P ; 6.’56; E Win- 
chester, entered the army ’78, served in the 
Afghan war ’79-80, J] P for Wilts, assumed 
the name of Chaloner ’88 Melksham House, 
Melksham, Wilts 


*Ohamberlain, Right Hon. J. (L U ), elected fou 
Birmingham, West, ’95, sat for Birmingham 
’76-85, West 85-95. in London, July ’36, 
E. Universit Cole e. In ’54 his father )oined 
the firm of Nettlefe d, the well known screw 
makers of Birmingham. He also joined the 
firm, and for many years devoted himself 
almost exclusively to business, his spare 
time being given up to the aud) of politics 
His first introduction to public hfe was 1n’79, 
as one of the leaders of the defeated un- 
sectarian c@ndidates for the School Board 
of Birmingham. But in ’73 he was elected 
ohairman. During this period he was also a 
member of the Town Council, of which he 
became Mayor (’73). On the death of his 
father he retired from the firm, in order 
to devote all his energies to public Ife. 
To him was due the transfer of the gas 
and water works to the borough authori- 
ties, and he was tke author of the improve 
ment scheme which has entirely transformed 
the face of central Birmingham. He was 
re-elected Mayor 1n ’74, and again 1n‘75_ In 
"74 he opposed Mr. Roebuck in Sheffield, 
but was defeated by a val malority. In 
76, on the retirement of Mr. Geo 1xon 
from Parhament, Mr. Chamberlain was 
elected for Burmingham without opposition, 
and he has represented the town ever since. 
In ‘77 he laid before the House an exposi- 
tion of the Gothenburg licensing system, but 
prcaucee no impression upon members. He 

s recently again expressed his belief in 
the efficacy of the system. At this period 


the Local Government Board until his diver- 
ence of views on the Irish policy of Mr. 
ladstone caused his resignation (March 
27th, ’86). He was appointed Ohmef Com- 
missioner to the Conference at Washington 
for the settlement of the dispute between the 
United States and Canada on the Fisheries 
Question. Revisited United States on the 
occasion of his marriage with Miss Endicott 
(Nov 15th, 88) On the elevation of Lord 
Hartington to the peerage as Duke of 
Devonshire through hie father’s death, Mr. 
Chamberlain was enthuszastically nominated 
the leader of the Liberal-Unionist party in 
the House of Commons During the general 
election of ’92 he spoke and worked with 
reat effect, and his influence in the Mid- 
ands was very marked’ His influence in 
the House throughout the Home Rule de- 
bates was just as great, and he made himself 
a tireless leader of all the assaults on the 
Bill During the 94 session he strongly 
opposed the Government in most of their 
measures, but took practically no part in the 
Disestablishment debate. In the autumn he 
made several speeches in the north, and 
showed an inclination to outline a policy of 
social reform for the joint Unionist party. 
In the course of one of these speeches he 
made the sigmificant statement that the gulf 
between him and the Liberal party could not 
now be bridged over On the formation ot 
the Coalition Muinistiy in tess 95 Mr. 
Chamberlain took office under Lord Salisbury 
as Colonial Secretary In ’96 he had to deal 
with the Ashanti and Transvaal difficulties, 
and showed considerable energy in his efforts 
to develop commeicial intercourse between 
Great Britain and her colonies. The Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, ’97, was greatly 
indebted to his advocacy during its passage 
through the House, and he was In pro- 
minent by his vigorous handling of Colomial 
matters In 98 he made the famous “long 
spoon” speech in reference to foreign affairs, 
and declaied himself strongly 1n favour of an 
alliance with the United States. He was 
chosen Lord Rector of Glasgow University 
Nov 3rd, ’97. LLD Camb ’g92; D.C L. 
Oxford 96. Highbury, Moorgreen, Birming- 
ham, and 40, Prince’s ardens, S.W. 
Atheneum and Devonshue. 


*Chamberlain, J. Austen (L U.), elected for 


Worcestershire, East, ’95; sat for same 
constit. ‘92-5, e s. of the Right Hon. J. Cham- 
berlain, MP ; 56 ’63; E Rugby and Tmnity 
College, Camb (M.A. ’89), also studied at 
Paris and Berlin; appointed Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty July ’95. Highbury, Moor- 
preen, Birmingham, and 40, Prince’s Gar- 
dens, S 


he sat below the gangway, among the *Channimn _F A. (L.), elected for Northampton- 


Home Rulers, with whose aspirations he 
was supposed to have some pcb ag 
When the Liberals returned to power Mr. 
Chamberlain became President of the Board 
of Trade, with Cabinet rank. He passed a 
Patents Bull and a Bankruptcy Bull, and 
after his exit from office (’85) he increased 
his reputation as a political leader consider- 
ably more than during the three previous 
years, his treedom from office giving him 
greater latitude. He attacked Conserva- 
tives and Whigs with almost equal bitter- 
ness. After the general election of ’85 Mr. 
Chamberlain held the office of President of 


1I7 


shire, East, ’95, sat for same constit. ‘85-95, 
s. of the late Rev.W. H. Channing, of Boston, 
Mass, Liverpool, and Kensington; 4. "41; 
E. Liverpool and Oxford; Fellow and Lec- 
turer in Philosophy, and Tutor University 
College; Chancellor English Essay Prize 
’65; Arnold History Essay Prize ’66; Clas- 
sical and Mathematical Hongurs; called to 
the Bar, Lincoln’s Inn,’82; J.P. for Northants; 
interested in railway servants’ hours of 
labour and in land tenure, education, and 
agricultural reforms ; member of Agricultural 

mmission 93; Chairman of the Central 
Chamber of Agriculture 54. 40, Eatdn Place, 
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S.W. Reform, New University, and National 
Liberal. 


of the late Rev. H. Chaplin, vicar of Ryball, 
Rutland; 6 ’40; £. arrow and Christ 
Church, Oxford; Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster ’85-6; first President of the 
Board of Agriculture Sept. "89-92; J.P. and 
DL. for Lincolnshire; Lord of the Manor, 
Blankney; P.C °85; member of the Agri- 
cultural Commission ’93, appointed Presi 
dent of the Local Government Board June ’9s, 
aud as such conducted the Agricultural Rates 
Act through the House in ’g96, and the 
Vaccination Act in ’98. Blankney Hall, 
Sleaford, and Stafford House, St fanea's, 
S.W. Carlton, White's, etc 

*Charrington, Spencer (C ), elected for Tower 
Hamlets, Mile End D, ’95; sat tor same 
constit. ’85-95, s. of the late Mr N. Chai- 
rington; 6 ‘18; Z£. Eton; partner in the 
firm of Charrington, Head, & Co, brewers. 
Hunsdon House, Hunsdon, near Ware, 
Herts, and 1, St. Peter’s Road, Mile End, ka 
Conse? vaiive 

*Chelsea, Viscount (C.), elected for Bury St. 
Edmunds ‘95; sat for same constit. ‘925, 
e. s of Bart Cadogan; 6. 68; Z£. Eton and 
Trinity College, Camb ; assistant private 
secretary to Mr. Balfour ‘90-92. Culford 
Hall, Bury St Edmunds, and 31a, Green 
Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 

*Clancy, J. J. (P.), elected for Dublin, North, 
95; sat for same constit. 85-95; ¢. s. of Mr. 
W. Clancy, of Claregalway, co. Galway; 4. 
47; E College of the Immaculate Conception 
Athlone, Queen’s College, Galway, and Royal 
University, Ireland (M.A. with honours); 
formerly Crassical Master of the Holy Cross 
Seminary, Tralee; acting editor of the Vation 
80-85; called to the Insh bar ’87. 53, Rut- 
land Square, Dublin. 

Clare, O Leigh (C), elected for Lancashire, 
South-East o1 Eccles D.,’95 ; s. of M1. William 
Clare, of Liverpool; 6 ‘41; £. Rossal) School 
and St John’s College, Camb , called to the 
Bar, Inner Temple, '66. East Sheen, Mortlake. 

*Clark, Dr. G. KB (L), elected for Caithness- 
shire ’95; sat for same constit 85 95; 
the late Mr. W. Clark, of Glasgow ; B "46, E£ 

Glasgow and Edinburgh Universities and 

King’s College, London; M.D. Brussels, and 
F.RC.S. and L.RC P. Ldinburgh. 31, St. 
Ermin’s Mansions, S.W. National Liberal 

*Clarke, Sir E. (C.), elected for Plymouth ’95, 
sat for Southwark ’80, Plymouth ’80-95; & 
"41; £. City Commercial School, Lombard 
Street, and Crosby Hall; obtained writer- 
ship in India Office by open competition ‘so, 
retired Oct. ’60; Tancred Law Student 61; 
called to the Bar, Lincoln’s Inn, ’64; created 

.C. ’80; elected a bencher qf his Inn ’82. 

e was made Solicitor-General in Lord Salis- 
bury’s ‘86 Administration, and received the 
honour of knighthood. Sir Edward was for 
some time a reporter in the House of Com- 
mons, and was on the literary staff of the 
ripened Herald and Standard. He made 
his mark if the celebrated Penge case, and 
successfully defended Mrs. Bartlett in the 
notorious Pimlico poisoning oase. Has pub- 
hashed two volumes of political and forensic 
speeches. His principal speech in the House 
of Cofimons was on Feb. 13th, ’93, when he 
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tollowed Mr. Gladstone in the debate on 
Home Rule. He declined to take office in 
’°95 because of the regulations as to private 
practice imposed on the Solicitor General 
and Attorney-General, and in ’97 refused the 
offer of the appointment of the Master of the 
Rolls. Thorncote, Staines, and 37, Russell 
Square, W.C. Crty Carlton, Garrick, St. 
Stephen's, Press, and Carlton. 

*Clough, W. O. (L.), elected for Portsmouth ‘95; 
sat for same constit. 92°53 6.°46, E Hudders- 
field, »: ’71, Hannah, ad. of George Marshall, 
of Newaik ; 18 senior pirtner in the firm of 
Clough, Armstrong & Ford, Chartered 
Accountants of London, Leeds, and Man- 
chester, a Lieut of the City of London; a 
Fellow of Royal Geograp}fical and Statistical 
Societies; membe: (Cheap Ward) of the 
Corporation of Lendon; J.P. for Middlesex. 
89, Gresham Street, E.C. National Liberal 
and County Liberal (Leeds). 


*Cochrane, Hon. T.H A. E. (L.U.), elected for 
Ayrshire, North, ’95; sat for same constit. 
92-5; 2nd s. of the 11th Earl of Dundonald; 

.'57; & Eton; served in Scots Guards; J.P. 
tor co. Fife; private secretary to the Right 
Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, Secretary of State 
for the Colomies since Aug. ’95; DL for 
Renfrewshire ; Captain 4th Battalion (Militia) 
Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders ’83. The 
Pavilion, Ardrossan; Crawford Pnory, Cupar, 
Fife ; and 12, Queen s Gate, S.W 


*Coddington, Sir William, Bart. (C.), elected for 
Blackburn ’95; sat tur same constit. '80-95 ; 

, @ S. of the lateMr W. D. Coddington; 6. 
’30; Mayor of Blackburn ’74-5; D.L. and J P. 
for Lancashire; semor partner of the firm of 
Coddington & Sons, cotton manufacturers; 
created a baronet ’96. 43, Grosvenor Square, 

Caz lton. 

Coghill, D H. (C.), elected for Stoke-upon- 
lrent ’95, sat for Newcastle - under - Lyme 
"8692; s- of Mr. H. Coghill, J.P.3; 6 ’55; 
£ Cheltenham College and Corpus Chnmisti 
College, Oxford (M.A. 81); called to the Bar, 
Inner lemple, ’79*joining Oxford Circuit. 5, 
Chester Square, ow. and Temple, E.C. 
Carlton and United University. 

*Cohen, b. L. (C.), elected for Islington, East, 
‘95, Sat for same constit ’925; s. of Mr. L, 
Cohen, of the City; 5. ’44; £. privately; 
partner in the firm of L, Cohen & Sons, 
and member of the Stock Exchange; D.L. 
of the City of London; C.C of London; 
President of the pore Board of Guardians, 
Highfield, Shoreham, Sevenoaks; 30. Hyde 
Park Gardens, W. Junwr Cailton, Carlton, 
Conservairve, and City Carlton, 


*Collery, B. (N.), elected for Shgo, North, ’95; 
sat for same constit. 91-5; s. of Mr. J. Collery; 
4. ’38; £. Ranaghanmore National School; 
wholesale wine merchant in Shgo; Alderman 
and J.P. for the Borough; was Mayor '82 and 
84; 18 alandowner. Knox Street, and Crigg 
House, Shgo. 

*Collings, Right Hon. J. (L.U.), elected for 
Birmingham, Bordesley D.,’95; sat for Ipswich 
80-85, Kordesley D. ’s695; s. of Mr. T, Col- 
lings, of Littleham, Exmuuth; 4. ’31; E. at 
Stoke; J.P. and Alderman tor Birmingham 
Mayor ’78-9); Hon. Secretary for the National 

ducation League; Chairman of the Free 
Libraries Commission; was Parliamentary 
secretary of the Local Government Board '86; 
member of the Labour Commission ’g91; P.C.; 
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appointed Under Secretary of Home Depart- 


ment ’95. Edgbaston, Birmingham, Devon- 

shwve. 

Colomb, Sir John C. R., K C.M.G. (C.), elected 
for Great Yarmouth ’95; sat for Bow and 


Bromley ’86-92; s. of the late General G 
I. Colomb; 6. ’38; £. privately and Royal 
Naval College; setved in the Koyal Marine 
Artillery "54-09 ; J.P. and D.L. for co Kerry, 
High Sheriff ‘95; Director of the Commercial 
Gas Company ; author of ‘* The Protection of 
Commerce,” “‘ Naval and Military Resources 
of the Colonies,” “The Defence ot Grea! 
and Greater Britain,” ‘‘ Imperial Federation, 
Naval and Military,” etc 1omquinna, Ken 
mare, co. Kerry, and 75, Belgrave Road, S.W 
Carlton and Odiled Service 
*Colaton, C. E.H.A (C ), elected for Gloucester, 
Thornbury D ,’95; sat for same constit.’92 5, 
s. of the late Mr. E Colston, of Roundway 
Park; 6 ’54; £&. Eton and Christ Church, 
Oxtord; J P.and D.L for Wilts; High Sherift 
8s ; Lieutenant-Colonel 2nd Wilts Rifle Volun 
teers 82 Roundway Park, Devizes, Wilts, 
and 28, Charles Street, Berkeley Squaie, S.W 


Colville, John (L.), elected for Lanarkshue,” 


North-East, ’95; s of Mi. David Colville, J P, , 


of Glasgow ; 6. ’52; 1ron and steel manufac 
turer; J.P.andC.C tor Lanaikshire. Yarrow 
Motherwell, and 26, Penywein Road, Earl’: 
Court, S.W. 

*Oommins, Dr. A. (N ), elected for Cork Co.. 
South-Last, ’95, sat for Roscommon ’8o 86, 
86-92, 93 5; s.of Mr John Commins, of Bally 
beg, co. Carlow; 6.’32; £.St Patrick’s Cc 
lege, Carlow, Queen’s College, Cork, Queen's 
University,glreland (A M ), and University o£ 
London (LL.D.); called to the Bar, Lincoln’s 
Inn, 60; Northein Circuit Ildon Chambere 
Liverpool; The Grange, West Derby, Lanca. 
shire, Legal. 


Oompton, Lord Alwyne F (LU.), elected foi 
Bedfordshire, North or Biggleswade D, ’g5 
s of William, 4th Marquis of Northampton . 
6. '55; E. Eton; servgd in the Grenadier 
Guards and ioth Hussars; aide-de-camp to 
the Marquis of Ripon '82-4; served in the 
Soudan ’84; Adjutant roth Hlussars ’85-7 , 
july 86, Mary Evelyn, d. of R de Grey Vyner, 
sq, of Newby Hall. 7, Balfour Place, 
*Oondon,,J. I. (N.), elected for Iipperary, East, 
‘95; Sat for same constit. 8595; s ot aap 
miah Condon; 6. so, formerly cattle-dealer of 
Clonmel ; Town Commissioner and Guardian ; 
Mayor ‘89, ‘90-91; Alderman for Borough of 
Clonmel. 6, Clapham Common North, 9. W. 
Cook, F. L. (C.), elected for Lambeth, Ken- 
nington D, ’95;_¢.s of Sir Francis Cook, 
Bart.; 6. 443 &. Harrow; member of the 
firm of Cook, Son, & Co., watehousemen, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard; F.R G.S.; D.L. City 
ofLondon 24, Hyde Park Gardens. Carlton. 
“Cooke, C. W. K. (C.), elected for Hegetord ’95; 
sat for W. Newington ’85-92, Hereford ’93 5; s 
of the late Mr. Robert Duffield Cooke ; 6.41; 
Bi privately and Emmanuel College, Camb. 
(Exhibitioner, Scholar, and University Prize- 
man); called to the Bar, Lincoln’s Inn, '72; 
Oxford Circuit; founder of the Nation 
Association of Cider Makers, and one of the 
founders of the Constitutional Union; author 
of ‘Four Years in Parhament with Hard 
Labour,” etc.; J.P. and D.L. for Hereford- 
shire; Hellens, Herefordshire, and 13, Rich- 
mond Road, Bayswater, W. St. Stephen's. | 
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Corbet, ee (P.), elected for Wicklow, East 
’95; sat for Wicklow "80-85, East "85-92; 9. of 
the late Mr. Robert Corbet, of Ballykaneen ; 
b.’25; member of the Royal Irish Academy. 
Spring Farm, Delgany, co. Wicklow 

*Corbett, A. C: (L.U.), elected for Glasgow, 
Tradeston D., ’95; sat for_ same _ coustit. 
"85-95; 5.'56; E. privately; J.P. for Warwick- 
shire and Lanarkshire ‘Thornlhebank House, 
Glasgow , 26, Hans Place, S.W. Brooks's. 

Cornwallis, Fiennes Stanley Wykeham (C), 
elccted for Maidstone ’98; sat for this con- 
Stituency ’88 ’g2, 92-5, s. of Major Fiennes 
Coinwallis whe took part in the charge of 
the Light Brigade ; b. ’64; E. Eton, J.P., 
DL Kent, Lieut. West Kent Yeomanry 

34, Capt ’91. Linton Park, neat Maidstone. 

*Cotton-Jodrell, Colonel L. T. D.(C.), elected for 
Cheshire, Wirral D ,’95; sat forsame constit. 
"85-95; only s. of the late Right Rev. Bisho 
Cotton, of Calcutta; assumed surname Jod- 
rell’90; 5b 47; EZ. Rugby, Marlborough, and 
Royal MilitaryAcademy, Woolwich ; served 
in Roval Artillery ’68-81 Lieutenant-Colonel 
2nd Cheshire Royal Engineers Railwa 
Volunteers 88; J P. for Cheshire. Reaseheat 
Hall, Nantwich, Cheshire, and Shallcross 
Manor, Derbyshire. Carlton and Junior 
United Serve 

*Courtney, Right Hon. L. H. (L.U.), elected for 
Cornwall, Bodmin D, ’95; sat for Liskeard 
"76-85, Bodmin D. 785-95; 5. 32; graduated 
(55) St. John’s College, Camb., as and 
Wrangler (bracketed 1st Smith’s Pnzeman); 
elected Hor. Fellow of St. John’s 89; called 
to the Bar, Lincoln's Inn, ’58; Bencher ’89; 
Professor of Political Economy at University 
College, London, 72-5. Successively Under- 
Secretary of State for the Home Department 
(80), tor the Colonies (’81-2), and Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury (’82-4). From 
"86 till ’92 he was Chairman of Committees 1n 
the House of Commons, 1n which capacity he 
achieved quite a reputation for ability and 
firmness He was formeily leader-writer for 
the Zimes. He married in 83 Miss Catherine 
Potter, a lady well known for he: exertions 
in behalf of the better housing of tae poor 
in the East End of London. . ‘89. 
Appointed Chairman of the London Unification 
Commission in ’93. Made a notable speech, 
urging that pomernne. should be done for 
the tenants, on the Evicted Tenants’ Bull 
during ‘94. Was proposed as successor to 
Viscount Peel in the Speakership in ’gs, but 
declined Took upastrong attitude in regard 
to the Jameson ruid, and advocated the 
evacuation of Egypt in ’96_ In ‘93 the Un- 
versity of Cambridge conferred upon Mr. 
Courtney the hon. degree of LL.D., when the 
public orato1 alluded to him as the ‘‘Cato of 
the Ifouse of Commons.” 15, Cheyne Walk, 


S.W. ge es and Athenzusm. 
Cox, R. (L.U )), elected for Edinburgh, South,’gs; 
s of Mi. George Cox, of Gorgie; 5. "45; E 


Loretto, Musselburgh, St. Andrews and 
Edinburgh Universities (M.A. St. Andrews) ; 


ae pee ae ot ga TNs 

Edin, F S.A, Scot.; membér of the Mid- 

lothian C.C., etc. 34, Drumsheugh Gardens, 

Edinburgh, and Gorgie, Midlothian. Royal 
Socieches, Devonshire, and Unverssty. 

‘Oozens-Hardy, H. H. (L.), elected for Norfolk, 

North, ’95; sat for same constit. 85-99; and s. 
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of Mr. W. H. Cozens-Hardy, of Letheringsett, 
who died ’95; 4. 38; £. Amersham ool 
and University College, London (BA. ’s8, 
University Law Scholar 62, LL.B. ’63, Fellow 
’65); called to the Bar, Lincoln’s Inn, ’62; 
Q.C. ’82; Bencher ’85; Chairman of Bar 
Council. Letheringsett Hall, Norfolk; 50, 
Ladbroke Grove, W.; and 7, New Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn. Reform. 


*Cranborne, Viscount (C.), elected for Rochester 
’95; sat for Lancashire, North-East or Darwen 
b., ’85-92, Rochester '93-5; ¢. s. of Marquis 
of Sahanary, K.G.; 6.61; FE. Eton and Uni- 
versity College, Oxford (B.A.’84); Lieutenant- 
Colonel commanding 4th Battalion Beds 
Regiment; Hon. Colonel rst Battalion Essex 
Regiment. Appointed Chairman of Herts 
Quarter Sessions, '96. 9, Park Place, St. 
James's, S.W. Carlton and Travellers’. 


*Crean, E. (N.), elected for Queen’s Co., Ossory 
D.,’95; sat for same constit. ‘92-5; President 
of the Cork United Trades Association 84-90; 
Alderman of Cork Town Council 86; member 
of the Cork Poor Law Board. Knockrea 
Villas, Cork. 

*Orilly, D. (N.), elected tor Mayo, North, 953 
sat for same constit. 85-95; s. of the late Mr. 
D. ony of Liverpool], and Rostrevor, co. 
Down; 8. ’57; £&. Catholic Institute, Liver- 
pool, and Sedgley Park College, Stafford- 
shire; a journalist on the staff of the Nation; 
Hon. Secretary of the Irish National Lea- 


gue, Great Britain. Claremount, Meath Road, 
Bray, co. Wicklow. 


Cripps, C A. (C.), elected for Gloucestershire, 
Mid or Stroud D., ’95; s. of Mr.W. H Cripps 
Cor :b. “sas Winchester College an 
ew College, Oxford; Fellow of St. John’s 
College ; gained four rst classes and Senior 
Scholarship Four Inns of Court ; called to the 
Bar, Middle Temple, ’77; Q.C. ‘92; Bencher 
93, Attorney-General to the Prince of Wales 
95; J-P_for Bucks, Parmoor House, Ham- 
bledon, Henley-on-Thames, and 32, Elm Park 
Gardens. 

"Crombie, J. W. (L.), elected for Kincardine- 
shire ’95; sat for sam*= constit "92-5; s. of 
Mr. John Crombie, of Balgownie Lodge; 5 
58; £. Gymnasium, Old Aberdeen; Aber- 
deen University (MA) France, and Ger- 
many; Directer of J. & . Crombie, Ld.: author 
of ‘“‘Some Poets of the People in Foreign 
Lands”; private secretary to Rt. Hon. James 
Bryce while President of the Board of Trade. 
Aberdeen, and gz, Onslow Square, S.W. 
Reform. 
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Univeisity ; partner in the firm of Alexander 
Cross & Sons, seed merchants and chemical 
manufacturers. 14, Woodlands Terrace, 
Glasgow, and 44, Onslow Squane. Reform. 

*Cross, Shepherd H.(C.), elected for Bolton ’g5 ; 
sat for same constit. 85-95; 2nd s. of Mr. 
T. Cross, J P., banker, oat Bolton ; assumed 
the name of rade ste "84; b. a ; E. Harrow 

A. 


and Exeter College, Oxford ’72); J.P. 
for Herts Lancashire ; .C. for Hons: 
Jate Major Duke of Lancaster’s Regiment of 
Yeomanry. Hamels Park, Buntingford, 


Herts, and 19, Queen’s Gate Gardens, S.W. 
Carlton and Junior Carlton, 

Ww. naldson (C.), elected for New- 
castlebn-Tyne ‘95; s. of Mr. G, Cruddas, of 
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Elswick ; one of the founders of the Elswick 
Works; 5, ’31; 18 a manufacturing engineer. 
The Dene, Elswick, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
Haughton Castle, Humshaugh, Northumber- 
land. Carlton and Conshtutional. 

*Oubitt, Hon. H. (C.), elected for Surrey, 
Reigate D., '95; sat for same constit. ’g2-5. 
e. s. of the 1st Lord Ashcombe; 6. 67; E- 
Eton and Trinity College, Camb. (M.A. 793); 
J.P. and D.L. for Surrey ; Captain 2nd Volun- 
teer Battalion Royal West Surrey Regiment. 
Bley Bramley, Guildford, and 20, Prince’s 
Gate, S W. 

*Curran, T (N.), elected for Shgo, South, ’95 ; sat 
for same constit. ’92-5; 5.’401n co. Leitrim; 
m. 67, Mary, d. of Mr. Domimeck Col) 
Grazier, co Donegal; formerly a merchant 
and J P. of Sydney, N.S.W., and J P. for co. 
Donegal , a Commissioner of the Indian and 
Colonial Exhibition ’86 and Melbourne Exhi- 
bition ’88; a strong supporter of the Irish 
cause 1n Australia, and advanced £5000 to 
Mr. McCarthy when his party were absolutely 
without funds at the general election 1n ’92. 
Derryfield House, co. Donegal, and 68, Cam- 
bridge Gardens, W. Nattonal Liberal. 

*Curran, I. B. (N.), elected for Donegal, North, 
"85 ; unopposed late Kilkenny City; withdrew 
Kilkenny City on invitation to contest North 
Donegal; sat for Kilkenny ’92 5; s. of Mr. 
T. Curran, M.P. for Shgo; £. St. Ignatius 
College, Sydney, where he took gold medal 
tor debate, and Sydney University, N.S.W. ; 
left Sydney for Oxford University ‘go ; left 
Oxford to take part 1n general election of ‘92; 

® Barrister-at-Law Middle Temple; youngest 
member of the Irish pirliamentar ae ; 

*Ourrie, Sir Donald (L.U.), eledied or Perth- 
shire, West, ’95, sat for Perthshire ’80-85, 
West ’85-95; s. of the late Mr. James Curtie, 
of Greenock ; 5.’25; Managing Director of 
the Castle Line of Steamship Co., D.L. for 
London and Perthshire; C.M.G. 777 for as- 
sistance in settling Diamond Fields dispute ; 
K.C.M.G, '8: for help in relleving Ekowe, 
and G.C.M.G. ’97 gor service to trade with 
Africa. Garth Castle, Aberfeldy, and 4, Hyde 
Park Place, W. Reform. 

*Qurzon, G. R. P, Curzon, Viscount (C.), elected 
for Bucks, Wycombe D., ’95; sat for same 
constit, ’85-95;¢. s of ard Farl Howe; 6. 61; 
£. Eton aad: Christ Church, Oxford ; j. . for 
Bucks; Captain Leicestershire Yeomanry 
’88; appointed Treasurer of the Household 
Feb. ’96. Woodlands, Uxbridge, Bucks, 
and 20, Curzon Street, W. Carlton, Turf, 
Tiavellers’, Constitutional, Bachelors’, and 
Mas lborough. 

Dalbiao, Col. P. H. (C.), elected for Camber- 
well, North 955 s. of the late Mr. H. E. A. 
Dalbiac, J.P., .L.; & ’55; £. Winchester; 
served in 45th Regiment ’75 90; Colonel Com- 
manding 18th Middlesex Rifle Volunteers. 
23, Queen’s Gate Gardens, S.W. 

Dalkeith, J. C.. Montagu-Douglas-Scott, Earl of 
(C), elected for Roxburghshire ‘95; s. of 
Wuliam, 6th Duke of Buccleuch; 6. ’64; E. 
Christ Church, Oxford; served in the royal 
navy; late Captain xst Mounted Roxburgh 
Rifle Volunteers; D.L. for Edinburgh, Rox- 
burghshire, and Dumfries, gnd Vice-Lieu- 
tenant for Selkitkshire. Eildon Hall, St. 
Boswells. 

*Dalrymple, Sir C. (C.), elected for tpew ict "95, 
sat for same constit. ’86-95, Buteshire 68-85 ; 
end s. of the late Sir C. DalvginplesFerguaeon : 
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&. 39; E. Harrow and Trinity College, Camb. 
(MOA. ’65); called to the Bar, Lincoln’s Inn, 
65; Ag and D.L. for Haddingtonshire ; J.P. 
for Midlothian and Ayrshire; Director of 
the Bank of Scotland; Jumor Lerd of the 
r reasury 85 6; opposed Mr. Gladstone, Mid- 
lothian, 85; created a baronet 87. Newhailes, 
Midlothian, and 20, Onslow Gardens, S W. 


Daly, James (N.), elected for Monaghan, South, 
’95; 5. ’52; merchant of Carrickmacross, 
hairman of the Town Commissioners, and 
member of the Board of Guardians. 
‘Dalziel, J. H.(L.), elected for Kirkcaldy Burghs 
953 sat for same constit. March 92-5; ¢ s. of 
r.JamesDalziel; b 68; &. Borgue Academy, 
Shrewsbury Hygh School], and King’s Col- 
lege, London ; Journalist and newspape: pro- 


prietor. 4, Carmalt Gardens,S.W. eform, 
Nattonal Liberal, and Press. 
*Davies, Sir Horatio D. (C), contested 


Rochester ’89 ; elected ’92, return invalidated ; 
elected for Chatham ’95, 6. 42; £. Dulwich 
College ; Alderman of Ward of Bishopsgate 
since ’89, member of Common Council for 
Ward of Cheap from '859, 
Lieutenant for City of London; Sheriff ot 
London and Middlesex °'87-8; Lord Mayor 
of London ‘97-8; closed a distinguished year 
of office with a brilliant banquet to the 
Sirdar in Nov. ’98; K C M G. ’98; Lieutenant- 
Colonel 3rd Middlesex Artillery since ’89. 
Wateringbury Place, near Maidstone. Caz/- 
ton, Juntor Carlton, and City Carlton 


Javies, M. Vaughan- (L.), elected for Cardigan- 
shire '95; s. of the late Mr. Matthew Davie§, 
.P., D.L., 6. ’40; £. Harrow; J.P. and DL. 
or Cardiga@shire ; High Sheriff’75 Tan-y 
Bwich, Aberystwith, and 17, Hyde Park 
Gardens, W. 

‘Davitt, Michael (AP), elected for Kerry, 
East, ’95; elected for Meath, North, ’g2, but 
unseated on petition; elected Cork, North 
East, ’93, but resigned May ‘93; & °46 1m the 
village of Straide, Mayo is tather, who was 
a small farmer, was eveted when Davitt was 
but four years of age. For several years he 
lived at Hashngden, Lancashire, when a 
boy he lost his right arm through an accident 
ina mill. He became connected with the 
Fenian movement, and was piesent at the 
attack on Chester castle. Afterwards he was 
engaged in buying and transporting arms to 
Ireland, and being detected, was tried, con- 
victed, and sentenced to fifteen years penal 
servitude. He was released after scven years 
and seven months of his sentence had ex- 
pired. He took a very active part in 
organising the Irish Land League, and 1n’81 
was again arrested, and sent back to penal 
servitude. He was released after fifteen 
months’ imprisonment ; again tried, and sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment for an 
alleged seditious speech (83), sind after- 
wards elected for co. Meath, but, as his term 
of eae servitude had not expired, he was 
declared disqualified. He was one of the 
parties concerned in the charges made in the 
articles on ‘‘ Parnellism and Crime,” and con- 
ducted his own case, making a powerful and 
effective speech in his own defence (’&9). 
Commenced the Labour World (Oct. go), 
but the paper ceased after a few months. Mr 
Davitt was defeated at Waterford by Mr. J 
E. Redmond in ’91, and afterwards visited 
the United States. In July ’92 he was re- 
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turned as member for North Meath. He was 
unseated, however, for alleged ‘‘ clerical 1n- 
timidation,” on the petition of Mr. Pierce 
Mahony, but returned unopposed for North- 
East Cork. This seat he resigned (May ’93) 
In anticipation of bankruptcy A aera daa 
connected with the costs of the North Meath 
perio taken against him by Mr. Mahony. 
e published 1n ’98 a book giving his 1m- 
ressions of Australasian democracy. 67, 
ark Road, Battersea, S.W. 


Denny, Colonel J. McAusland (C ), elected for 


Kilmarnocx District ’95, Ss. of Mr. Peter 
Denny, LL D , of Dumbarton, &.’58 £. Burgh 
Academy, Dumbarton, and Lausanne; ship- 
builder ; J P.forco Dumbarton; Lieutenant- 
Colonel commanding ist Dumbartonshire 
Rifle Volunteers, Garmoyle, Dumbarton. 


*Dickson-Poynder, Sir J , Bart. (C ), elected for 


Wiltshire, Chippenham D., ’95, sat for same 
constit. ‘925; 5 of Rear admiral Dickson ; 
b. 66; £. Harrow, assumed name of his 
maternal grandfather as heir to his mother’s 
estate, inherited baronetcy from his uncle, 
Captain Sir Alexander Collingwood Dickson 

» mt. ’96, Ann Beauclerk Dundas, gd. 
of Lord Napier of Magdala; J P. for Wilts; 
Lieutenant Wilts Yeomanry Militia Hart- 
ham Park, Coisham and Huilmarton; and 
8, Chesterfield Gardens, Mayfair. Carlton, 
furf, and Marlborough. 


*Dilke, Right Hon. Sir C. W. (L.), elected for 


Gloucester, Forest of Dean D., ’95; sat tor 
Chelsea ’68 86, Gloucester, Forest of Dean D, 
"925, ¢ S of the ate SirC W. Dilke, M.P., 
6 ’43; £. Irimty Hall, Camb., called to the 
Bar, Middle Temple, 66, P.C. He began his 
career after leaving college by a tour round 
the world, to which he owed it that he was 
able to write his book on ‘‘Greater Britain,’ 
a standard work on our empire beyond the 
seas, 68 After his return he lectured in ’7r 
at Newcastle on “ The Cost of the Crown” 
In a most uncompromisingly Radical tashion, 
which provoked anivereal’ attent:on. He 
married in ’72, but his wife died in Sept. 74. 
In 74 he was returned to the House of 
Commons for Chelsea, and soon formed an 
alliance with Mr. Chamberlain. He was ap- 
pointed Unde: Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
in 89, and President of the Local Government 
Boird 80 to’8s In 86 the case of Crawford v. 
Crawford and Dilke came on, and was twice 
tried. Inthe first trial, just before which he 
merried Mrs. Mark Pattison, a divorce was 
granted; but Sir Charles Dilke was dis- 
missed trom the case and given his costs. 
On his application the Queen’s Proctor sub- 
sequently intervened, and a second trial 
followed , but Sir Charles Dilke’s application 
to be made a party in the second trial was 
refused by the Court and by the Court of 
Appeal. Sir Charles had been elected for 
Chelsea ag the ’85 election, but was cefeated 
in 86. At the generul election of’92 he was 
returned to the House of Commons for the 
Forest of Dean, after an absence of six years, 
and was re-elected unopposed in’95. He is 
proprietor of the Atheneum andof Notes and 
uertes. Besides ‘‘ Greater Britain,” Sir C. 
ilke’s chief works are ‘‘ [he Fall of Prince 
Florestan,” ‘‘The Present Position of Euro- 
pean Politics,” ’87, “‘ The British Army,” ’88, 
‘‘ Problem of Greater Britain,” ’91, and, 
Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, “ Imperial Defence,” 
"92. 76, Sloane Street, 5.W. bd 
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“Dillon, J. (N.), elected for Mayo, East, ’95 
Sat for Dipperary ’80 83, Mayo, East, "85-95 
s. of the late Mr. John Dillon, M.P., of ’4: 
celebniy; &. ’51, £. Catholic University, 
*Dubhn, and became a LR.C.S.I1., afterwards 
making politics his vocation. Returned as 
Nationalist for Tipperary ’80. Mr. Dillon 
was closely identified with the Plan of 
Campaign; and in Nov. 786, while carrying 
that plan into operation at Loughrea by 
receiving the rents of the tenants, was 
arrested by the police. He was subse 
quently tried foi the offence, but not con 
victed. Atthe Mell petty sessions, Drogheda. 
on May i1th, ’88, for ‘‘having on April 8th, 
at Tullyallen, co. Louth, taken part in the 
cranial conspiracy known as the Plan of 
Campaipn, ’ he was sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment. The sentence was confirmed 
on appeal on June 21st. He was sent to 
Dundaik prison, but was liberated Sept. ’88. 
He returned in ’90 from a tour of the Aus- 
tralian Colonies, where he collected large 
contributions in aid of the Irish Nationalist 
party. Was arrested (Septembe:) and tried 
on a political charge, but escaped with Mr. 
W. O'Brien, M P., to Cherbourg, when out 
on bail. He afterwards visited the United 
States, and in Feb, ’91 suriendered himself, 
and was imprisoned in Ireland. Released 
from Galway gaol on July 3oth, and delivered 
a speech, repudiating Mr Parmell’s leader- 
ship, at Mallow. Mr. Dillon 1s one of the 
most eainest cf the Irish party, and his 
speeches, both 1n the House and out of it, 
always carry weight. Elected Chairman of 
the [rish party, in succession to Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy, at the opening of the session of 
‘96, 1e elected ’97 and ‘98. Jf. ’95, Elizabeth, 
. of the Hon. Sir James Mathew, g-n. of 
Father Mathew, the apostle of Temperance, 
North Gieat George’s Street, Dublin 
*Diasrael:, ConingsbyR (C.),elected for Cheshire, 
Altrincham D., 95; sat for same constit 
"92-5; s. of the late Mr. Ralph Disraeh, late 
eputy Clerk of Parliaments; 2 of the late 
Earl of Beaconsfield, and heir to his property ; 
5. '67; £. Charterhouse and New College, 
Oxford, J P. and D.L. for Bucks. Hughenden 
Manor, Bucks. Cardion 
*Dixon-Hartland, Sir F. D , Bart. (C.), elected for 
Middlesex, Uxbridge D., ’95; sat tor Evesham 
80-85 ; Middlesex, Uxbridge D., ’85-92; Mid- 
dlesex, Uxbridge D., '9295; e. 8. of the 
late Nathamel Hartland, of Charlton Kings, 
Gloucestershire, by Eliza, d. and co-heiress 
of Mr. T. Dixon, of Kings Lynn; 6, ’32; E. 
Cheltenham College; partner in the firm of 
Woodbridge, Lacy, Hartland, & Co., Old 
Bank, fete Meas for Gloucestershire, 
Worcestershire, Middlesex, and London; 
H.M. Lieutenant for City of London; County 
Alderman for Middlesex; F.S.A., F.R.G.S.; 
one of the founders of the Primrpse League ; 
Chairman of the Conservancy of the River 


Thames, Ashley Manor, Cheltenham, and 
14, Chesham Place, S.W. Carlton and 
Garrick. 


*Donelan, Captain A. 1. C. (N.), elected for Cork, 
East, '95; sal tor same constit. 92-5; s. of the 
late Colonel Gonelan, 48th Regiment; 6. '46; 
£. privately and at Sandhurst; retired from 
army. Ballynona, Midleton, co, Cork. 
*Donkin, R. 5S. (C.), elected for Tynemouth ’g5; 
sat for same constit. 85-95; s. of Mr. . Donkin, 


shipowmer; 6. ’36; member of Chamber of | 
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Shipping; J.P. and D.L. for Northumberland; 
Hon. Colonel Tynemouth Artillery Volun- 
teers; Director of the Suez Canal Co. Albe- 
marje, Wimbledon; Campville, Walmer, Kent; 
and North Shields. Carlton, Junzor Carlton, 
and Constttutronal. 


Doogan, P. C. (N.), elected for Tyrone, East, 


’95; s. of Patrick Doogan, of Rosnolley, co. 

e1 managh, farmer and an Anti- 
Parnellite. Point House, Luisbellaw, cod. 
Fermanagh. 


*Dorington, Sir J. E., Bart. (C.), elected for 


Gloucestershire, Tewkesbury D., ’95; sat for 
same constit. ‘86-95; ¢. s. of the late Mr. Be 
Dorington, of Lypiatt Park; 6.’32; £. Eton 
and Trinity College, Camb. (M.A. ’58); J.P. 
and DL, tor GloucestershRe; Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions ’78; Chairman of Glouces- 
tershire CC ; formerly Major Gloucester- 
shire Yeomanry; Commissioner in Lunacy 
’92; created a baronet ’86, Pypatt Park, 
Srroud, and 30, Queen Anne’s Gate, S W. 
Carlion and Atheneum 


Doughty, George (LU.), elected for Great 


Grimsby 98; sat fo. same constituency ’95 8; 
s of Mi. Wilham Doughty, of Grimsby; 
&. ’°54; merchant and shipowner; ]} P. fo1 
parts of Lindsey, twice Major ot Grimsby, 
and Chcuman of the Highways and Public 
Works Committee. In the session of ’98 
Alderman Doughty turned from Liberal to 
Liberal Unionist,and went to hisconstituents, 
who, however, re-elected him by a majority 
of some 1802. Waltham Hall, Lincolnshire 


Douglas-Pennant, lion. L Sholto (C.), elected 
@ for Noithamptonshire, South, ’95; 


eS. O 
George, 2nd Baron Penthyn, b 6 ; LZ. Cton 
and Sandhurst; J P and DL. fox Chrnacvon- 
shire; Lieutenant 1st Life Guards ’85-91, and 
Captain Bucks Yeomaniy. Whcken Park, 
Stony Stratford 


Doxford,*W. 1. (C), elected for Sunderland 


’95; s. Of Mr. W Doxford, of Grindon Hall; 
PE Bramham Coilege, Yorks; J.P. and D,L. 
tor County of Durham; J P. for Sunderland; 
Director of Williaga Doxford & Sons, Ltd, 
shipbuilders; member Institution of Naval 
Architects; member River Wear Commis- 
sion, member of the British Corporation, 
Grindon Hall, Sunderland. Cazlton, Consti- 
tutional, and City of London 


Drage, G (C.), elected fo: Derby ’95; s. of Dr. 


Charles Drage; 5 ’60; £. Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford, and at several orien uni- 
versities, including Moscow and Berhn; 
called to the Bar ’86, but has never prac- 
tised; Secretary to the Royal Commission 
on Labour, for which he prepared reports on 
labour questions in the colonies, the United 
States, and European countries; author of 
“Cynl, a Novel,” ‘‘ The German Criminal] 
Code,’ “The Unemployed,” “ Ihe Problem 
of the Aged Poor,” and ‘‘ The Labour Prob- 
lem” (/nited University, Ranelagh, and 
Carlton. 


Drucker, A. (C.), elected for Northampton 


95 
s. of Mr. Louis Drucker; 8.68; £ Leyden 
University (LL B.). 39a, Curzon Street, W. 
Carlton, Juntor Cailton, and Si Stephens. 


Duckworth, James (L.), elected for Lancashire, 


Middleton D., ’97; 6. 1840. . Duckworth 
began hfe in a cotton mill; alterwards en- 
listed and served as a private for a short 
time, at the end of which he returned to 
Rochdale, his native town, and went into 
the tea trade. In this he was exceptionally 
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prosperous, and in’gs, when he had acquired Elbot, Hon. Arthur Ralph (L.U.), elected for 


some forty shops, he converted his business 
into a private limited company, keeping, how- 
ever, the menaeiae directorship in his own 
hands; 1s an Alderman and Magistrate for 
the borough, and a County Councillor for 
Lancashire; unsuccessfully contested Leam- 
ington ’95, when Mr. Speaker Peel was 
elevated to the Peerage, but won the Middle- 
ton seat from the Conservatives in Nov ’97 
Castlefield, Rochdale, 

elected for 
Cumberland, West or Egremont b. 95; S. of 
Wilham, rst Earl of Feversham ; b 62, E. 
Cheam, Haiiow, Woolwich, and Cambridge. 
Duncombe Park, Helmsley, Yorks. 


*Dunn, Sir W§liam, Bart. (L.), elected for 


*Dyke, Right Hon. Sir 


Edwards, General Sir J. 


Paisley 95 5 sat for same constit. ’91-5; s. of 
the late Mr. John Dunn; 6. ’33; £. privately 
at Paisley; m. dau. of Mr. James Howse, of 
Grahamstown, South Africa, semor partner 
in the firm of W. Dunn & Co, merchants 
and bankers, Broad Street Avenue, London ; 
Mackie, Dunn, & Co., Port Klizabeth; Dunn 
& Co., East London; and W Dunn & Co.,, 
Durham; Hon. Consul General for Great 
Britain and Ireland of Orange Free State; 
J.P. for Suffolk and Renfrewshire; Director 
of Union Discount Company of London, and 
of the Royal Exchange Assurance Corpora- 
tion. The Retreat, Lakenheath, Suffolk, and 
34, Phillumore Gardens, W City Liberal, 
Devonshte, and Reform. 

-Lawrence, Sir Edwin(L.U.), elected for 
Cornwall, Truro, '95, s. of the Jate Alderman 
Wilham Lawrence; 6 737; E Univers®y 
School and idle London (LL.B ’66); 
called to tbe Bar, Middle Temple, '67; Lieu- 
tenant for City of London, cr. a Bart. ’98, 
assumed by royal licence the name of Durning 
in addition to and to be used before that of 
Lawrence. King’s Ride, Ascot, and 13, 
Carlton House Terrace, S.W. 

W. Hart-, Bart. (C.), 
elected for Kent, Dartford D., ’95; sat for 
West Kent '65-8, Mid.D ’69 85, Dartford D. 
"85-05; €. surviving s. Of the late Sir P. Hart- 
Dyke; 6.’37; & Harrow and Christ Church, 
Oxford (M.A. ’64); Patronage Secretary to 
Treasury and first Conservative Whip ‘74-80; 
P.C. ’80; Chief Secretary for Ireland ’85-6; 
Vice-President of Commission of Council on 
Education °87-92; J.P. and D.L. for Kent. 
Lullingstone Castle, Dartford. Carlton and 


St Stephens. 

Bevan, K.CM.G, 
C.B. (C.), elected for Hythe ’95; s. of the 
late Mr S. Price Edwards; 6. ’34; entered 
Royal Engineers ’52; se1ved in the Crimea 
35-5, Indian Mutiny ’58-9, China ’64-6, and 
the Suakin expedition ’85; commanded the 
Royal Enginecrs at Shorncliffe ’79-82, and the 
Northern District '84-5; Commandant School 
of Military Engineering 85-8; 1n gommand of 
the troopsin China 89-90 ; C.B.’77; K.C M.G 
"91. West Lodge, Folkestone. 


*E nm, Hon. A.deT.(C.), elected for Cheshire, 


nutsford D.,’9s5 ; sat tor Cheshire, Mid, ’83-5, 
Knutsford D. ‘85-95; s. of rst Lord Egerton 
of Tatton, and brother of the present Earl ; 
6 ‘45; E. Eton; J.P. Chester; Captain and 
Hon. Majd¥ Earl of Chesters Yeomanry ; 
Chairman of the Cheshire Alkali Co ; ap- 

inted Grand Superintendent of Royal Arch 

asons of Cheshire ‘95. 9, Seamore Place, 
W. Carlton and Backelors’. 
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* of Wight. 
*Elhs, John E (L.), elected for Nottinghamshire, 


Durham ’98; has also sat fer Roxburghshire 
"Bo- 85, "85-6, "86-92, and unsuccessfully con- 
tested Durham against the late member at 
the General Election of ’95; s. of the 3rd 
Earl of Minto, K.T ; 6. ’46; £. Univ. of 
Edinburgh and Trinity Coll., Camb ; called 
to the Bar, Inner Temple, ’70; since ‘96 has 
edited the Edinburgh Review. 27, Rutland 
Gate, S.W., Pimbola, Freshwater Bay, Isle 
Athenaum. 


Rushcliffe D., 95; sat for same constit. ’85-95 ; 
e. s. of the late Mr. k S. Ellis, J.P. for 
Leicester; 6 741; E FriendsSchool, Kendal; 
appointed one of the Deputy Chairmen of 
Committees of the House; J.P. tor county 
and borough, Nottingham, and North Riding, 
Yorks, also D.L. for North Riding. Wrea 
Head, Scalby, Scarborough, and 4o, Pont 
Street, S.W. Reform 


*Eliis, I E. (L ), elected for Merionethshire’g5 ; 


sat for same constit ’86-95, s. of Mr. Thomas 
Ellis, tenant farmer, of Cynlas; 4.’59; £. Umi- 
versity College, Aberystwyth, and New Col- 
lege, Oxford (M.A., Classics and Modern 
History); journalist; appointed a Junior 
Lord of the Treasury Aug. ’92; Pachamen- 
tary Secretary to the Treasury March ’94— 
June ‘9s, and Chief Liberal Whip since March 
94, Warden of the Guild of Graduates of 
the University of Wales. Cynlas, Liand- 
deifel, Merionethshire; 9, Cowley Street, 
Westminster; and 42, Parliamcnt Street, 
SW. National Ltbeval. 


Engledew, 2: (Nd elected for Kildare, North, 
ev. E1 


95; Ss. ot igledew, LL.D.; 5. '59; £. 
Cambridge: served Colonial Office ; aide-de- 
camp to the Governor 1n-Chief of the Wind- 
waid Islands; Captain Barbadoes Militia; 
].P. for co Garlow and co, Kildare; High 
Sheriff co. Carlow ’93. Burton Hall, Carlow. 
Reform and National Liberal. 


*Esmonde, Sir I. Grattan, Bart. (N.), elected for 


Kerry, West, ’95; sat for co. Dubin, South, 
’8s-92, Kerry, West, ’92-5; s. of late Colonel 
Sir John ksmonde, M.P.; gg.s. Right Hon. 
Henry Grattan; 6.’62; Lieutenant 6th Brigade 
(Militia) South Inmsh Division of Royal 
Artillery ’8: 6: Sheriff of co. Waterford ’86-7 ; 
Nationalist Whip Ballynastragh Gorey, co. 
Wextord. Nattonal Liberal. 


*Evans, Sir Francis Henry (L.), re-elected in 


keb. ’96 for Southampton, for which borough 
he had sat from ’88 until ’95, when he was 
an unsuccessful candidate, s of the Jate 
Mr. William Evans, of Manchester; 6 "40; 
E at Manchester, in Germany, and at the 
Manchester New College, London, and was 
pupeeduenye pupil of Sirk. Brunless, C.E. ; 
is Deputy-Chairman of the Union Steamship 
Company ‘Tubbendons, Orpington, Kent. 


*Evans, S. T. (L.), elected for Glamorganshire, 


Mid, ’95; sat for same constit.’90-91 and 'g92-5; 
s. of Mr. Sohn Evans, of Skewen, near Neath; 
E. Swansea College School, Aberystwith 
University College, and London University ; 
Solicitor "83; called to the Bar, Middle 
Temple, ’9:. Neath eal pac oy ; 12 
King’s Bench Walk, E.C.; and 4, Whitehall 
Court, S.W. e 


*Evershed, S. (L.), elected for Staffordshire, 


Burton D., ’95 ; sat for same constit. ’86-95, re- 
turned without acontestat the last two General 
Elections; s. of the late Mr. J. Evershed, of 
Albury, near Guildford; 5.’25; £. privately; 
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brewer; J.P. for counties of Stafford and 
Derby; Commissioner of Taxes; Alder- 
man for Burton-on-Trent, and twice Mayor. 
Albury House, Burton-on-Trent ; and West- 
minster Palace Hotel, London. 
eect Sir T, George (C.), elected for Padding- 
ton, : outh, ‘95, sat for same constit. since 
Feb. 95; s of the late Rev. H. Fardell, J.P, 
canon of Ely, and vicar of Wisbech; 6. '33; 
E Eton and Christ Church, Oxford (B.A. 
); m. Letitia Anne, d. of H S Oldfield, 
-C.S.; called to the Bar, Lincoln s Inn, '62, 
sometime Registrar of the District Court of 
Bankruptcy at Manchester, J P for Isle of 
kly and Chairman of Quarter Sessions; 
member of London CC. ’8998; for six 
‘eth Chairman of the Licensing Committee, 
hnighted ‘97. 26, Hyde Park Street, W. 
Carlton and Conservative. 
*Farquharson, Dr Robert (L.), elected for Aber- 
deenshire, West, '95, sat for same constit 
8095; s. of the late Mr Francis Farquharson ; 
6 °37, £. Edinburgh University; M D. 758, 
formerly a lecturer on Materia Medica in 
the Medical School of St Mary’s Hospital, 
London, Assistant Physician to the Belgrave 
Hospital for Children; J] P. and DL tor 
Aberdeenshire; LL D. Aberdeen, and author 
of numerous medical works, including ‘A 


Guide to Therapeutics.” 2, Porchester 
Gardens, S.W. sy heiherd Junior United 
Service, National Liberal, and Caledontan 


Farrell, J. P (N.), elected without opposition 
for Cavan, West, Aug. ‘95, 1n place of Mr 
Knox, who had decided to sit for Londonderry 
City, for which he had also been returned ; 
contested Kilkenny City July ’95, when he 
was only beaten by a majority of 14 votes; 
1S a Journalist, and author of “ History of 
County Longford”; editor and proprietor 
of the Longford Leader, and Roscommon, 
Lewtrim, and Westmeath News. 

gir ila I. J _(N.), elected for Kerry, South, 

ept. 

decision of Mr. Kilbride, who had also been 


elected for North Galway, to sit for the latter | 


constituency, and a contest ensued, at which 
the candidates were Mr. Farrell and Mr. 
Wilham Murphy, the Healyite nominee. Mr 
Farrell was 6 at Waterford 47, £. at St. 
John’s College in that city, and isa merchant 
*Fellowes, Hon. aby he . (C.), elected foi 
Huntingdonshire, Ramsey D., ’95; sat for 
Huntingdonshire, North, 87-92, Ramsey D. 
dae y. S. Of rst on de Ramsey; 0.’55; 
£. Eton and Trinity Hall, Camb.; J.P. tor 
Norfolk and Huntingdonshire ; Hon Major 
3rd Battalion (Militia) Norfolk Regiment; 
one of the Ministerial Whips, and appointed 
Vice-Chamberlain of the Household ’g5. 
Honingham Hall, Norwich, and 3, Belgrave 
Square, S,W. 
*Fenwick, C. (L.), elected for Northumberland, 
Wansbeck D., 9B sat for same cqnstit.’85-95 ; 
s. of Mr. John Fenwick, a miner; 6.’s50; £. 
in a colliery school for a little while, and then 
at nine years of age began to work ; member 
of Royal Commissions on Mine Explosions, 
and on Secondary 
the Wages Commission of Northumberland 
Miners’ Assodiation , Parliamentary Secretary 
of ‘Trades Union Congress ’90-94; opposes 
Eight Hours Bill for myners; seconded 
address ‘94. 14, Tankerville Terrace, New- 
Castle-upon-Tyne, and 95, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, 9.W 
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Fergusson, Right Hon. Sir J. (C.), elected for 


Manchester, North-East, ’95; sat for Ayrshire 
74. —- '=-.68, Manchester, North-East, ‘85-95; 
iburgh 32; £. Rugby and at University 
‘ollege, Oxford. Succeeded his father in 
the baronetcy 1n’49. Served in the Grenadier 
Guards ’s1-5, going through the Crimean war. 
During the campajgn he was elected to Par- 
liament, and represented Ayrshire ’54-7 and 
’s9-68. Lieut.-Col commanding Ayr _ and 
Wigton Militia ’58 73, when he became Hon. 
Col , 1s Major-Gen. Royal Scottish Archers 
Sa Bodyguard in Scotland). He was 
nder-Secretary for India from ‘66 to ‘67, 
and Under Secretary for the Home Office from 
’67 to '68, when he became Governor of 
South Australia. He held t&is position till 
’73, when he was appointed Governor of New 
Zealand Hisnext appeintene was as Gover- 
nor of Bombay, which he held from ’80 to ’85. 
Returning to England, Sir James re-entered 
the House of Commons as M.P. for North- 
East Manchester in ’85, and was appointed 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs in the fol- 
ovne year. He was Postmaster-General 
from Sept. '91 to Aug ’92. Sir James 18 a 
PC; GCS, and a KCM.G_ In 1859 he 
married Lady E C Ramsay, d. of the Mar- 
uis of Dalhousie, who @. ’71; 2nd, in ’73, 
live, @. of J Richmann, Esq., of South 
Australia, 3rd,in April’93, Mrs. C. H Hoare. 
Kilkerran, Ayrshire, and 80, Cornwall Gar- 
dens, S W 


'¥frenoh, Peter (N.), elected for Wexford, South, 
PCED sat for same constit. Dec ‘BS > b. "443 


of Mr. Thomas fF french, of 
Bannow , £. privatel 
Harpoon Town, co. 


Te. 
; 1s a farmer; 
ae ; 


*Field, Admiral E. (C), elected for Sussex, 


Eastbourne, ’95; sat for same constit. 85-95 ; 
a s. of the late J. Field, Chesham ; 6. ’30; £. 

oyal Naval College, Portsmouth ; entered 
navy '45; Captain 69; retired list 76; Rear- 
Admiral ’86; Vice-Admiral ’92; Admiral C.B. 
’97; J.P. and D.L. for Hampshire ; Chairman 
of the Fareham Divifion. The Grove, Alver- 
stoke, Hampshire. Carlton and United 
Service. 


ca Ww (P.), elected for Dublin, St. Patnck’s 


. '953 sat for same constit. ‘92-5; 6. at 
Blackrock, co. Dublin; £. Harcourt Street 
and Cathohc University; President of the 
Irish Cattle Traders’ and Stock Owners’ 
Association; President of the National 
Federation of Meat Trades of the United 
rig De ; President of the Bimetallic League 
of Ireland; Hon. ereuey of the Insh 
Independent League ; Hon. Secretary of the 
Dublin Victuallers’ Association; wrote a 
work on Home Rule, a pamphlet on Pleuro- 
Pneumonia, Government in Ireland, and A 
Board of Agriculture for Ireland; since he 
entered Parliament has been active in labour 
questions, trade matters, and railway rates, 
also in the Departmental Committees re Cross 
Channel! transit of live stock, being on the 
select committee aS a representative of live 
stock interests, and 1s a member of the Land 
Transit Commission. Main Street, Black- 
rock, co. Dublin. 


*Finch, G. H. (C.), elected for “Rutlandshure 


’953 sat for same constit. '6795; s. of the 
late Mr. G. Finch, M.P.; 8. 383 z. New Col- 
lege, Oxford; J.P. and C.C. for Rutland- 
shire; Hon. Major Leicestershire Yeomanry 
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Cavalry. Burley-on-the-Hill, Oakham, and 
37, Eaton Square, S.W. Carlton. 
Finlay, Sir R. Bannatyne,Q.C. (L.U.), elected for 


Inverness District ’95; sat for same constit. 


85-92 ; e. s. of Dr. W. Finlay, of Edinburgh ; 
b. *42; E. Edinburgh Academy and Edin- 
burgh University (M.D. ’63); called to the 
English Bar, Middle Temple, ’67, and joined 
the South-Eastern Circuit ; Q C. ‘82; Bencher 
84; J.P. and D.L. for Inverness-shire ; ap- 
inted Solicitor-General Aug. ’95. Newton, 
airn, N.B, and Phillimore Gardens, W. 
‘Finucane, J. (N.), elected for Limerick, East, 
’95; sat for same constit. ’85-95; s. of Mr. 
Raward Finucane, of Carngparson, co. Lime- 
nck; 5. ’42; E. for the priesthood at Thurles 
College (1st lnours in Rhetoric, Logic, and 
Metaphysics), and at Maynooth; farmer; 
Hon. Secretary of the Limerck and Clare 
Farmers’ Club; imprisoned twice under the 
Crimes Act ’87. Coole House, Caherelly, co. 
Limerick. 
panenk T. (C.), elected for East Hull ‘95; 
e s of the late Mr Joseph Firbank, JP, 
DL. (High Sheriff for Monmouthshire); 3 
’so; #. Cheltenham College; railway cop 
tractor; J.P. and DL. for Monmouthshire ; 
High Sheriff ’91;_ J.P. Kent ; eet Engineer 
and Railway Volunteer Staff Corps; a 
Director of Union Assurance Society, New- 
rt (Monmouthshire) Gas Works, and of 
Wembley Tower Company. The Coopers, 
Chislehurst, and St Julans, Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire. Carlton, Juntor Constitutional, 
Junior Carlton, and Union. 


*Fisher, W. H. (C.), elected for Fulham ’gk; 
sat for same constit. ’85-95; ¢. s. of Rev. F. 
Fisher, rector of Downham ; 6.’53; E Hauley- 
bury and University College, Oxford (B A. 
honours ’77); called to the Bar, Inner Temple, 
"799; Oxford Circuit; private secretary to Sir 

Ww. Hicks Beach ’86 7 and Right Hon. A. J. 
Balfour 87 92, a Lord of the Treasury ’95 
13, Buckingham Palace Gardens, S.W. 

Fison, F. W. (C.), elected for Yorkshire, West 
Riding, Doncaster D.,*95; ¢.s. of Mr. Wilham 
Fison, of Greenholme, Burley-in-Wharfedale ; 
6 47; E. Rugby and Chmst Church, Oxford 
(M.A. ’74); J.P. and D.L. for West Riding, 
Yorks; Director of the GN. Railwav Co ; 
F.C S. Greenholme, Burley-1n-Wharfedale, 
Yorks, and 64, Pont Street, S.W. Cariton 
and United University. 

*Fitzgerald, Si Robert Penrose-, Bart. (C.), 
elected for Cambridge ’95; sat for same 
constit. 85-95; s. of the late Mr. R. U. P. 
Fitzgerald, rb. D.L., of Cork; 5. ’39; £. 
Westminster and Trinity Hall, Camb. (M.A. 
and LL.M. ’63); J.P. and D.L. for co. Cork. 
Se rs. Saar co. Cork, and 35, Grosvenor 
Road, S.W. Carlton. 

Fitzmaurice, Lord Edmond George hae (L.), 
elected tor Wilts, North or Crickjade D., 98, 
also sat for Calne ’68-’85, when the seat was 
absorbed 1n the county, s. of Marquis of 
Lansdowne, and brother to the present Secre- 
tary of State for War; 5 '46; &. Eton and 
Trinity College, Camb. (M.A. 72); called to 
the Bar’71 ; appointed ’8> H.M. Commissioner 
on the European Commission for the organ- 
sation of Eastern Roumania, and 1n ’83 was 
Plenipotentiary at the Danube Conference ; 
Under Fore Secretary *82-5; Chairman 
™-arter Sessions, Wilts, and has been a 

undary Commissioner under the Local 
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Government Board 
ford-on-Avon, Green 
Square, W. 


*Fitz Wygram, General Sir F., Bart.(C.), elected 
fo. Hampshire, Fareham D., ’95; sat for 
Hampshire, South, 84-5, Fareham D. ’85-95; 
s. of the late Sir R. FitzWygram, Bart., 
of Walthamstow; 6. ’23; entered the 6th 
Dragoons '43; served in Crimea; exchanged 
to 15th Hussars 60; Major-General ’69; In- 
spector-General of Cavalry and Commander 
of Cavalry Brigade at Aldershot ’79-84; 
Lieutenant-General 83; retired from the list 
89; J.P. and eounty Alderman for Hamp- 
mar ase of Ene a00% Havant. Leigh 

ark, Havant, and 22, Grosvenor Garden 
S.W. Carlton. " 

Flannery, J Fortescue (L.U.), elected for 
Yorkshire, West eget J Shipley D , ’95;s. of 
Captain Flannery, o Egremont, Cheshire; 
b “51; Liverpool School of Science ; Con- 
pune Engineer; M.1 C E.; President Insti- 
tute Marine Engineers; ].P. for Surrey and 
London. Gibson’s Hill, Norwood, Surrey. 


Flavin, Michael Joseph (N.), member for North 
Kerr , In succession to Mr. Sexton, since 
April ‘96. Is a merchant of Listowel and 
Tralee. 

*Fletoher, Sir H., Bart. (C.), elected for Sussex, 
Lewes D ,’95; sat for Horsham ’80-8s, Lewes 
‘85-955 é. Ss. of the late Sir H. Fletcher; 64. 
353 E. Eton ; entered the 69th Feot ‘53; 


Leigh House, Brad- 
Street, Grosvenor 


Infantry Brigade ’97; Groom-in-Waiting to 
the Queen ‘85-6. Ham Manor, Angmering, 
Sussex. Carlton, Turf, and Constitutional. 

Flower, E (C.), elected for Bradford, West, ox: 
s. of Mr John Flower; 6.’65; a ember oF 
the London School Board. 6, Upper Philli- 
more Gardens, London. 


*Flynn, J. C. (N.), elected for Cork, North, ’95 
sat for same constit. "85-95; s. of Mr. D 

Flynn, of Whitechurch, co. Cork ; 6 's2; E. 

privacy and at the Christian Brothers 
hool, Cork ; #. ’86 Miss M. Malone, d. of 
P; Malone, Esq., of Rathmines, co. Dublin, 
merchant ; Secretary to the Cork Evicted 
Tenants’ Fund; imprisoned under the Crimes 
Act 88. 4, York Terrace, Cork. 

*Folkestone, J. Pleydell-Bouverie, Viscount (C.), 
elected for Wiltshire, Wilton b., ’95; sat for 
same constit 925i e. s. of the sth Earl of 
Radnor; 6. ’68; &. Harrow and Trinity Col- 
lege, b.; moved Address '97; Major 
ist Wilts R.V.C. "91. Longford Castle, 
Salisbury, and 2, Balfour Place, Park Lane, W. 


*Forster, H. W.(C.), elected for Kent, Seven- 
oaks D., ‘95; sat for same constit. ’92-s; ¢. s. 
of Major Forster, of Southend Hall, Catford, 
and Fxbpry, Southampton; 6. ’66; E Eton 
and New College, Oxford (3rd class honours 
in Jurisprudence). Southend Hall, Catford, 
Kent, and 2, Cadogan Terrace, S.W. 


*Foster, H. S. (C.), elected for Suffolk, Lowe- 
stoft D., ‘95; sat for same constit. 92°5 ; Ss. 
of the late Mr. Samuel Faster; 6 55; £. 
Dane Hill House, Margate, and City of 
London School; Consul-General for Persia; 
Sheriff of London ’91-2; member of the 

London School Board e590) member of the 

London C.C. "88-92; F.R.G.S., F.G.S., F.S.S., 

F.S.A.; J.P. and D.L. for Suffolk } Fieutenant 
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for City of London. 40, St. George Square, 
S.W. Carlton, Magistrates’, Scolttsh Con- 
servative, and City Carlton. 

*Foster, Sir Walter (L.), elected for Derby- 
shire, Ilkeston D., ’95; sat for Chester Cit 
’85-6, Ilkeston D. ’87-95; s. of the Jate Mr. B. 
Foster, of Drogheda; b. 40; E. Drogheda, 
Dublin, and on the Continent; gold medallist 
for distinguished merit and Vice-President of 
the Bntish Medical Association; Emeritus 
Professor of Medicine, Queen’s College, and 
Consulting Physician, General Hospital, 
Birmingham; D.C.L. (Durham); F.R.C.P. 
(London); J.P. for Warwickshire; Secretary 
of the Local Government Board ’92-5 ; Presi- 
dent of the Allotments Association; knighted 
"86. 63, Temple Row, Birmingham, and 
30, Giosvenor Road, 5.W. Reform and 
Nattonal Liberal. 

Foster, Colonel W. H. (C ), elected for Lanca- 
shire, Noi th, Lancaster D, 95; €. s. of the 
late Mr William Foster, of Hornby Castle, 
6. '48; Duector of John Foster & Son, ld, 
puecutouLy j.P. and D.L. for Lancashire 
(High Sheiiff ’91) and West Riding, Yorks. 
Hornby Castle, near Lancaster ; Queensbury, 
near eh adford; and 25, Dover Street, Picca- 
dilly, W. 

*Fowler, Right Hon. Sir Henry (L), elected 
for Wolverhampton, East, ’95; sat for Wol- 
verhampton ’80 8s, East 85 95; s of the late 
Rev. j. Fowler, a well-known Wesleyan 
minister; 6, at Sunderland ’30, £. Wood- 
house Grove School and St. Saviour’s School, 
Southwark; admitted a Solicitor ’52; elected 
to the Town Council of Wolverhampton ; 
Mayor °63; first Chairman of the School 
Board ’7o. Later on he was induced to 
transfer his energies to politics, and began 
his Parliamentary career in ’80 as the col- 
league of Mr. Villiers in the representation 
of Wolverhampton. In the House he soon 
attracted notice ; was appointed a member of 
various commissions, and took office in ’84 as 
Under-Secretary of the Home Department. 
In ’86 he was made Financ . | Secietary to the 
Treasury, and appointeda P.C Fre = 88-91 
he was Deputy-Chairmanof Way a: means; 
and 1n ’92 he was given a place in the Cabinet 
as President of the Local Government Board. 
He took charge of the Parish Councils Bill 
till 1t became the Local Government Act in 
the 94 session. On the reconstruction of the 
Ministry caused by Mr. Gladstone’s retire- 
ment, Mr. Fowler was made Secretary of 
State for India, and 1n ’95 G.C.S.1., when the 
Rosebery Ministry_resigned. Woodthorne, 
Wol ~ = , 

*Fox, 

Tullamore D.,’9,,, -...__. re 
b.’53; E. St. Coleman’s College, Fermoy, and 

ueen’s College, Cork; ideale tutor of 

t. Francis Xavier’s College, New York 
(M.A.); practised in medicine at Troy New 
York State (M.D., F.R.C.P., and F.R.C.S 
Cincinnati); J.P. for co. Cork; member of 
the Executive Committee of National League 
of America; founded the National Federation 
of America. Wilmount Castle, Queenstown, 
Cork. Nationg! Liberal. 

Fry, L. (L.U.), elected fo. Bristol, North, ’95; 
sat for Bristol ’78 85, North ‘85-92; s. of the 
Jate Mr. Joseph Fry; 6. ’32; admitted a 
Sohcitor "54, rman of the Bnstol School 
Beard *71-80. Goldney House, Clifton, Bristol, 
and 13, Arlington Street, S.W. 
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Galloway, W. J (C.), elected for Manchester, 
South-West, '95; s. of the late Mr. John 
Galloway, sen.; 8.68; E, Wellington College 
and Cambridge. The Cottage, Old Trafford, 
Manchester, and 47A, Portland Place, W. 
Carlton, St. Stephen's, and Wellington. 


Garfit, W.(C ), elected for Boston ’95; ¢. s. of Mr. 
William Garfit; b.’40; £. Harrow and Trinity 
College, Camb. ; Director of the Capital and 
Counties Bank; J.P. and D.L. for Lincoln- 
shire (High Sheriff ’92). West Skirbeck 

House, Boston, and 7, Chesham Place, S.W. 


Gedge, Sydney (C.), elected for Walsall ’95; sat 
for Stockport ’86-92; ¢. s. of the late Rev. S. 
Gedge; 5 295 £. King Edward VI.’s Gram- 
mar School, Birmingham, andgCorpus Christi 
College, Camb. (M A. ’56); admitted a Sol:- 
citor ’56; Governor of Christ’s Hospital. 
and of Trent College; trustee of Wycliffe 
and Ridley Halls; chairman of A 
Penley’s Telegraph Works Co., Ld. 54, 
Victoria Stieet, and 11, Great George Street, 
S.W. Carlton, Constitutional, and Bath. 


Gibbons, John Lloyd (L.U.), elected ’98 in the 
«place of Mr Villiers, deceased, for Wolver- 
ampton, South D., s. of Mr. H. Gibbons, 
an agricultural chemist, 6. '38; E. Aldmdge 
Grammar School. A Broad Churchman and 
contributor to churches, chapels, and numet- 
ous charities Ellowes Hall, Sedgeley. 
*Gibbs, Hon. Alban G, H. (C.), elected for the 
City of London'gs; sat for same constit. ’92 53 
e_s.of the first Lord Aldenham, of Elstree, 
Herts; 6, 46; Z. Kton and Christ Church, 
@xford (M A. 773); member of the firm of 
Antony Gibbs & Sons, merchants. 82, Port- 
land Place, W. e 
*Gibbs, Hon. anak AAC elected for Hertford- 
shire, St. Albans D , '95; sat for same constit. 
ae s. of the first Lord Aldenham; 64. ’53; 
; Eton and Christ Church, Oxford; partner 
in the firm of Antony Gibbs & Sons, mer- 
chants, of London. Aldenham House, Elstree, 
Herts, and 15, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 


*Gibney, James (N.), elected for co. Meath, 
North, ‘95; sat for same constit. ’93-5; s. of 
Mr. Thomas Gibney, of Beltrasna, co. Meath; 
6 °’47; 1s_an Irish tenant farmei; J.P. co. 
Meath. Martinstown, Crossakiel, Kells, co. 
Meath. 

Gibson-Carmichael, Sir T. D., Bart. (R ), elected 
for Edinbuighshire, Midlothian D, gs; ¢ s 
of the late Rev. Sir W. H Gibson-Carmichael, 
r3th Bart ; 6. ’s9; £&. St. John’s College, 

amb. (M.A. ’84); J P. and D.L. for Peebles- 
shire and Edinburghshire. Skirling, Castle 
Craig, Dolphinton, Peeblesshire; Hailes 
House, Slateford, Edinburghshire; and 3A, 
Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, W. Brooks's 
and Atheneum. 

Giles, C. I’. (C.), elected for Cambridge, North 
or Wisbech D, 953 s ofthe late Mr. Alfred 
Giles, M_9.; 6. ‘so; £. Harrow and King’s 


captain of Tone College (Camb.) Cricket 
and Football Elevens ‘72; Surrey ; 
Chairman Wimbledon and Putney Commons 
Conservators. Copse Hill Houge, Wimble- 
don ; 2, Hare Court, Temple, Si. Stephen's 


and Carlton. 
*Gilhooly, J. (N.), elected for Cork, West, ’g5 ; 
sat for same constit. ‘85-95; s. of Mr. 5 
Gilhooly, late coastguard officer; 5. °45; 
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draper at Bantiy , imprisoned under Crimes 
Act ’88. Bantry, co. Cork. 

Gilliat, 1 (C.), elected tor Lancashire, South- 
West, Widnes D., ’95 ; sat for Clapham ’86-92, 
Lancashire, Widnes D., ’92-5; s. of the late 
Mr. J K. Guillbat, of Fernhill, Berkshire , b ’29; 
£. Harrow and University College, Oxford; 
senior partner in the firm of John Kirton 
Gilhat & Co., American merchants; Director 
of the Bank of England ’62, Governor ’83-5; 

P. for Herts; H.M Lieutenant tor City ot 
ondon. Chorleywood Cedars, Rickmans- 

worth, and 18, Prince’s Gate, S W. 

Gladstone, Right Hon. Herbert J (L.), elected 
for Leeds, West, ’95; sat for Leeds ’8 85, 
West 85 95; 4ths. of the late Right Hon. W. LE 
Gladstone, 5. ’34, E. Eton and University 
College, Oxford (1st class in Modern History 
"76, M.A ‘79); Lecturer in Modern History, 
Keble College ; P.C. ; private secretary to his 
father ’80-81, pan Lord of the Treasury 
81-5; Deputy Commissioner of the Board ot 
Works "85; Financial Secretary of the Wa: 
Office ’86; Under Home Secretary hg Sa 
March ‘94; First Commissioner of Works 
March ’94—June ’95. 4, Cleveland Square, 
S.W. Natonal Liberal and Refoint. 

loddard, D. F.(L ), elected for Ipswich ’95; s. 
of Mr Ebenezer Goddard, C.E,JP , 5 ’so, 
£. privately at Hastings; Alderman of the 
Ipswich Coiporation, Mayor ’gt. Oak Hill, 
Ipswich Reform and National Liberal 

Godson, Sir A. F. (C), elected for Kidder- 
minster ’95; sat for same constit ’86 95; s. 
of Mr. S. H Godson, barristei, of Tenbury, 
Worcestershire, & '3,; £. Kings College., 
London, and Queen's College, Oxto:d(M.A.); 
Inner Temp'e ’59; Oxford Circuit J P for 
Worcestersnire, knighted 93 | Westwood 
Park, Droitwich, and 7, Fig Tree Court, 
Temple, E.C 

told, Charles (L ), elected foi Essex, North or 
Saffion Walden D, ’95; b ’37, WUirector of 
Messrs. W. and A Gilbey, Ld , and J.t. for 
Essex; brother 1n law of Sit Walter Gilbey, 
Bart. The Limes, Stansted, Essex, and 17, 
Cumberland Tertace, Regent’s Park, N W. 

‘Goldsworthy, Mayor General W [, (C.), elected 
for Hammersmith ’95; sat for same constit. 
85-95; 5.'37; E. privately ; served in Oude with 
Voluntecr Cavalry of Havelock s Column ’s7 ; 
made Cornet 8th Hussars, passed with dis- 
tinction through Abyssinian campaign, and 
retried as Major-General ’85 22, Hertford 
Street, W. nited Service and Carlton. 

tordon, Hon. J. E. (C.), elected for Elgin and 
Nairn Shires ’95; ¢ s ofthe late Lord Gordon 
of Drumearn ; 6. ’50; E Edinburgh Academy 
and University. 61, Prince’s Gate, London, 
East Dene, SBonchurch, Isle of Wight, 
and Quinta, St. Anna, Madeira. Carlton, 
Wellingion, National, and Constitutional. 

‘Gorst, Kight Hon. Sir }. E (C), elected for 
Cambridge University ’95, sat for Cambridge 
66-8, Chatham ’75 9z, Cambridge University 
‘92-5; 6. 735; E. St. John’s College, Camb. ; 
wil Commissioner of Waikato, New Zealand, 
’61-3; appointed Q.C. ’75, ard ten years later 

became Solcitor-General in Lord anepwye 

first Government; was a member of the 
celebrated Fourth Party; appointed Under- 

Secretary fer India °86, and created Privy 

Councillor ’90; he was one of the English 

delegates at the Berlin Labour Conference 

held in 90; appointed Financial to 
the Nov. 91, holding that office until 
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ae ee 
the retirement of Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment 1n’92; Lord Rector of Glasguw Univer- 
sity ’93; appointed Vice-President of the 
Council ’95, and as such had a great deal to 
do with the conduct of the Education Bills of 
Queen Anne’s Mansions, S.W, 


eorge’s, Hanover Square, ’95; sat for City 
of London ’63 80, Ripon ‘80 85, Edinburgh, 
Fast, ’85 6, St. George s, Hanover Square, 
B79} . In London ’31; £. Rugby under 
Dr Lait, ard at Oriel College, Oxford, taking 
arstclassin Classics Soonafter he entered 
the firm of Fruhling & Goschen, and became 
a Director of the Bank of England in’s56 In 
65 he was appointed Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, and 1n 66 Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, witha seat in the Cabinet. 
In °68 he joined Mr Gladstone’s Cabinet as 
President of the Poor Law Board, and 1n’71 
succeeded Mr Childeis as Iirst Lord of the 
Admiralty Mr Goschen was unable to join 
Mr Gladstone s Government in ’80, owing to 
his opposition to the extension of the fran- 
chise, so he was appointed special Ambassador 
to the Porte, in which capacity he was instru- 
mental in settling the Montenegrin and Greek 
frontier questions in ’80 and ’81 When Mr. 
Gladstone launched his Home Rule Bill, in 
8s, Mr Goschen was among the first to enrol 
himself in the opposition He, however, 
failed to secure his scat 1n Edinburgh at the 
86 election. On the recignation of Lord R. 
Churchill in Dec. ’86, Mr. Goschen accepted 
the Chancellorship of the Exchequer as a 
Liberal Unionist with the full sanction of 
Lord Hartington. He was defeated 1n the 
Exchange Division of Live:pool (Jan. 26th, 
87), but in the following month was suc- 
cessful in the St Geoige’s, Hanover Square, 
Division. J]he Budgets which he introduced 
in ’88 and ’89 were vigorously attacked by 
Mr Gladstone because of their proposals 
with reference to the death duties His 
scheme, however, for the reduction of the 
interest on the national debt was cordially 
accepted by all parties and_ successfully 
brought to a conclusion in July ’89. He 1s 
the author of several financial and political 
pamphlets, and of the well-known work on 
‘*The Theory of Foreign Exchange ’ Hehas 
also published a number of addresses on 
educational and social subjects, including 
two on the “Cultivation and Use of the 
Imagination,” delivered at l..verpool '77, and 
at Edinburgh University, and one on “ [ntel- 
lectual Interest,” delivered by him as Lord 
Rector to the students of Aberdeen University 
in’88 He isa Privy Councillor. He joined 
Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet in June ’g5 as First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and was re-elected 
for St. Georges, Hanover Square. Seacox 
Heath, Hawhhurst, and 69, Portiand Place, 
we AtheReum and Carlton. 


ght Hon. G, J. Goschen, First Lord of the 

miralty, 6. 66; £. Rugby and Balhol 
college, Oxford; private secretary to the 
Governor of New South Wales ’go-92 ; moved 
addiess S. 30, Draycott Place, Cadogan 
Gardens, S.W. 


Goulding, Edward A. (C.), elected for Wiltshire, 


East or Devizes D., ‘95; s. of the late Mr. 
William Goulding, Conservative }f.P. for 
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Cork, 5 63, E Chfton and St John s College, 
Camb , called to the Bar, Inner Temple, 87, 
ex President Cambridge Union, member of 
the London CC and Thames Conservancy 
4, Plowden Buildings, Temple 
*Gourley, Sir E T (L) elected for Sunderland 
5, satforsameconstit 6885 8695, 6 28, 
shipowner, Alderman and J P for Sunder 
land (thrice Mayor), J P and DL for co 
Durham , Hon Colonel 3rd Durham Rifles 
Roker on Sea, Sunderland Union and 
Trafalgar Square 
Graham Harry R (C) elected for St Pancras, 
West, 95, sat forsame constit 9 5,¢ $s of 
the late Mr J B Graham of St Leonards, 
6 so E privately in England and Germany, 
and Exeter College Oxford(M A 76) Great 
traveller 8, Marble Arch, W 
Gray, E (CX elected for West Ham, North 05, 
657, E St Johns College, Battersea (M A 
Oxon ) ex President of, and now Secretary 
to, the Education Committee of the National 
Union of Teachers 99 Grosvenor Road, 
SW Junior Conshtutional 
Green, Walford D (C is aac for Wednesbury 
95,¢ s ofthe Rev WalfordGreen, Wesleyan 
minister, 6 69, E Leys School and Kings 
College Camb (BA _ 91), called to the Bar 
Inner Temple, 95, # 9g6Annie, d@ of C F 
Carpenter, Esq , of Bishop Teignton, South 
Devon 64, Claverton Street, 5 W, and 6, 
Pump Court, FC Carlton and Isthmian 
9p 


*Greene, H D (C), elected for Shrewsbur 
sat for same constit 9 5. s of Mr 
Greene, J P for Berks formerly Governor 
of the Bank of England, 6 43, E Trinity 
College, Camb (MA 68, LLM 6g), called 
to the Bar, Middle Temple, 68, Oxford 
Circuit , 8,, Bencher 91, JP and 
D L for Shropshire, Recorder of Ludlow 92 
13, Connaught Place, W 

Greene, W R (C), elected for Cambridgeshire, 
West or Chesterton D, 95, ¢€ s of Mr E W 
Greene, d ; 69, £ Eton and Oriel 
College, Oxford (BA), JP for Suffolk 
Nether Hall, Bury St Edmunds 

Gretton, J, jun (C), elected for Derbyshire, 
South, 95, s of Mr _ J Gretton, of Bass, 
Ratchff, Gretton, & Co, Burton-on Trent, 
& 67, £ Harrow, Director of Bass & Co , 
Major 2nd VB _ Staffordshire Regiment 
Sudbury Hall, Derby, and 66, Ennismore 
Gardens, SW R& GS, Marlborough, and 
Carlton 

Greville, Capt the Hon Ronald H Fulke(C), 
elected for Bradford, East, 96, e s of the 
2nd Baron Greville and the well known 
authoress Lady Greville, 6 64, E Rugby, 
became Lieut 1st Life Guards ’86, Capt ’92, 
resigned commission ’95, # 91, Margaret 
Helen Anderson, step daughte. of Mr W 
M‘Ewan, MP for Central Edinburgh 
11, Charles Street, Berkeley Square, 
Carlton and Turf 

*Grey, Sir L., Bart (L ), elected for Northum 
berland, Berwick D , 95, sat for same constit 
8595, e s of the lIate Lieutenant Colonel 
G H Grey, formerly Equerry to HRH 
Prince of Wales, 5 62, Winchester and 
Balliol Collfge, Oxford, Under Foreign 
Secretary Aug ‘92-95 P for Northumber- 
land Falloden, Chath: 1, Northumberland 
Brooks's 

“Grice Hutchinson, Captain G W (C), elected | 
for Aston Manor ’95, sat for same constit 
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’91 5, s of the late CaptainG R Hutchinson, 
R E , 6 48, & Rugby and University Col 
lege, Oxford, entered the army 71, Captain 
79, served inthe Zulu war 79, retired 80, 
Fon Major late 3rd Lancashire Fusihers, J P 
for Worcester The Boynes, Upton on 
Severn 


Gnfith E J (L), elected for Anglese 
s of Mr T M Griffith, of Ty Coch, Anglesey , 
6 60 University College of AWales. 
Aberystwith, and Downing College, Camb 
called to the Bar, Middle Temple, 87, joined 
Chester and North Wales Circuit , Fellow of 
Downing College, Camb, and ex President 
of the Cambridge Union 16, Avenue Road, 
Regent s Park W, and Temple, LE C 


*Griffith Boscawen A S (C),“elected for Kent, 
Tonbridge D_ 95, sat forsameconstit 925, 
s of Captain Griffith Boscawen, of Trevalyn 
Hall Wrexham, 6 65,2 Rugbyand Queens 
College, Oxford (M A 1st in Classics, 2nd in 
History 88), President of Oxford Union 88, 
Private Secretary to Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 95, J P Kent, Capt 3rd Battalion 
Royal West Kent Regt , m 092, Miss Edith 
Williams Harwarton, Speldhurst, : 
lunbridge Wells, and 52, pay 8 Gate 
Terrace,5 W Carlton, Juntor Constitutronal 

Gull, Sir W Cameron(L U ), elected for Devon 
shire, North West or Barnstaple D, 95, s of 
the late Sir Wiliam Gull, the eminent ph 
siaan 6 60 £ Eton and Christ Church, 
Oxford(M A 87), called to the Bar, Lincoln s 
Inn, 86, late member of the London School 

x Board Tapley Park, Instow, near Bideford, 
and 10, Hyde Park Gardens, W 


*Gully Right Hen W C (L\., elected for 
Carlisle 95, sat for same constit 86-95, s 
of the late Mr J Gully, MD, 3s, 
E Trinity College, Camb (M A) 59, Presi 
dent of the Cambridge Union, Inner Temple 
60 QC °-7, Bencher 79, Recorder for 
een 8695, elected Spcaker April roth, gs, 
and again Aug 12th, 95 Speakers House, 
Westminster, S W , Oxford and Cambridge, 
and Atheneum * 

*Gunter, Colonel R (C ), elected for Yorkshire, 
Barkston Ash D, 95, sat for Knaresborough 
84.5, Barkston Ash D 85.95, e s of the 
late Mr R Gunter, of Earls Court, South 
Kensington, 6 31, E Rugby, entered 4th 
Dragoon Guards 51, retired as Captain 63, 
having served through the Crimean war 
] P for West Riding, Yorks, Colonel ard 
Battalion Yorkshire Regiment 71, Hon 

e, Wetherby, Yorks ; 


95, 


w 


Colonel 86 The Gran 
and 86, Eaton Square Ww Carlion, Aimy 
and Navy, and Yorkshire 

*Haldane, B (L), elected for Haddington 


shire g5, Sat for same constit ’85-95, € 5s 
of the late Mr Robert Haldane, of Cloanden, 
6 ’56, E Eamburye University (MA _ 1st 
class honours in Philosophy, Hon LL D ’98), 
and Got apes University , called to the Bar, 
Lincolns Inn, 79, Q 90, Bencher ’93, 
joint author and editor of “ Essays in Philo 
sophical Criticism and joint translator of 
Schopenhauer s ‘‘ World as Will and Idea”, 
appointed Commissioner to inquire into 
eatherstone disturbances ’9 Cloanden 
Auchterarder, Perthshire, 10, Old 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn, WC Brooks’s and 
New Club, eat ida’ £3 
*Hall, Sir Charles, K CMG (C)), elected for 
Finsbury, Holborn D ,’9s, sat for Cambridge- 
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shire, Chesterton D., ’85-92, Finsbury, Hol- 
born D., ’92-5; 6.43; called to the Bar, Lin- | 
coln’s Inn, ’66; Attorney-General to the Prince 
of Wales, ’77, ’92; pe "81; a Bencher of 
Middle Temple, *84; Recorder of London ’g2. 
2, Mount Street, W. Recorder’s Chambers, 
Guildhall, E.C. Garrick, Marlborough, and 
Carlton. 
y; T. F. (C.), elected for Herts, Watford 

D, 95; sat for Herts, ’74-85, Watford D. 
"86-95; s. of the late T. P. Halsey, M P.; 4 
’39; £. Eton and Christ Church, Oxford; J.P. 
and County Alderman for Herts; Major Herts 
Yeomanry Cavalry, ’72-89; Hon. Lieutenant- 
Colonel ’86; Deputy. hairman of Herts 

uarter Sessions ; Chairman of Great Gad- 

esden School,» Board. Great Gaddesden 
Place, Hemel Hempstead Carlton. 


{amilton, Right Hon. Lord G. (C.), has been 

in Parhament since 68 unt1] 85 for Middlesex, 

and since ’8s for the Ealing Division; 3rd s. of 
the late Duke of Abercorn ; 4. at Brighton 45; 

E. Harrow Was ensign Rifle Brigade ’64-8, 

when he was transferred to the Coldstream 

Guards. Under-Secretary for India ’74-8, and 

Vice-Piesident of the Committee of Council 

on Education ’78-80; First Lord of Admrralty 

’8s-6 and 86 92; Chairman of London School 

Board ‘94-5; Secretary of State for India 

July ’95; 18 a P.C. 17, Montague Street, W. 

Carlton. 

Tammond, John (N ), elected for co. Carlow’gs, 

sat for same constit. ’91-5; s. of Mr. Edward 

Hammond, of Carlow; 4 ’42; Carlow mer- 

chant; J] P for co. Carlow, and member of, 
Local Town Commissioners and Poor Law 

Boards. 4, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


Hamond, Sir Charles F (C.), elected for New- 
castle-on-Tyne’95; sat forsameconstit ’74 85; 
s. of Mr.G. F. Hamond, of Blackheath ; 6.’17; 
E. Proprietary College, Blackheath, called 
to the Bar, Middle Temple, ’65, Northein 
Circuit; J P.and D.L. for Newcastle ; Lown 
Councillor and Alderman for 40 years’ 20, 
Lovarne Place, Newcastle. 

fanbury, Right Hon R-W. (C.), elected for 
Preston ‘95; sat for [Tamworth '72-8, Stafford- 
shire, North, ’78-80, Preston ‘85-95; s. of Mr. 
R. Hanbury, of Tamworth; 6.’45; E. Rugby 
and Corpus Christi College, Oxford; J.P and 
D.L. tor cos. Derby, Staffordshire, and War- 
wickshire; late Captain Queen’s Own Royal 
Yeomaniy; Hon. Colonel sth Lancashire 
Artillery Volunteers; Privy Councillor and 
Secietary to the Treasuiy ’95. Ilam Hall, 
Ashbourne, Derbyshne. Carlton. 


fanson, Sir R., Bart. (C.), elected for City of 
London ’95; sat for same constit. ’91-5; 2nd 
s. of the late Mr. Samuel Hanson, of London; 


Middlesex 81-2; Lord Mayor’86-7; J.P. ; Com- 
missioner of Lieutenancy for London; J.P. 
and D.L. for Tower Hamlets and Middlesex ; 
late member of the School Board and U.C.; 
Knight Commander of the Orders of Cou- 
ronne de Chéne of the Netherlands, and 
Saviour of Greece; knighted ’82; created a 
baronet ‘87; Hon. Colonel City of London 
Militia; Past Master of Merchant Taylors’ 
and Shipwrights’ Companies. 4, Bryanston 
Square, W. 

Harcourt, Right Hon. Sir W. V. (L.), elected 
for Monmouthshire, West, ’95 ; sat for Oxford 
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City ’68-80, Derby 3598 i s. of the late Rev. 
W. V. Harcourt, of Nuneham Park, Oxford; 


§ s. of a former Archbishop of York ; 6. "27; 
. Trinity College, Camb. (1st class honours 
in Classical Tripos, and Senior Optime ’s1); 
called to the Bar, Inner Temple, ’54; Q.C. ’66; 
appointed Whewell Professor of International 
Law, Camb., 69; m.’59, d. of Lady Theresa 
Lewis, by whom he has a son, Lewis (6 ’63); 
and in ’76 his second wife, Mrs. Ives, 
daughter of the late Mr. J. L. Motley, the 
historian, by whom he has a son, Robert 
(6. ’78) Sir W. Harcourt entered Parhia- 
ment as Liberal member for Oxford (’68-80). 
On sceking re-election after his acceptance 
of office in Mr. Gladstone’s Admunistration 
he was defeated by Mr. Hall, who was sub- 
sequently unseated on petition. Meantime, 
by the voluntary retirement of Mr. Plimsol, 
a seat was found for Sir William Harcourt 
at Derby, for which constituency he sat till 
he was defeated at the general election 1n ’95. 
He has held the following offices: Solicitor- 
General ’73-4; Secretary of State for the 
Home Department "80-85; Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 86 and ’92 5. His’94 Budget, which 
considerably extended the application of the 
principle of graduation tothe Income Tax and 
reformed the Death Duties, 1s claimed by his 
friends as his greatest achievement. His 
leadership of his party 1n the ’96 session was 
acknowledged by friend and foe to have been 
masterly He took a prominent part in the 
proceedings o the British South Africa Com- 
mittee during ’97: and in ’98, 1n a series of 
weighty letters to the Zzmes, he attacked the 
Romanising movement in the Church of 
England Under the nom de plume of 
‘‘Historicus” he wrote to the Zimes the 
well known letters on International Law. He 
is one of the most clever of parliamentar 
debaters and platform speakers. Is a P.C. 
and LLD. alwood, Lyndhurst, Hants. 
Devonshue, Reform, etc 


*Hardy, L (C.), elected for Kent, Ashford D., 


5; satforsameconstit ’92 5; y. s of the late 
oir John Hardy, Bart, of Burton-on-Trent ; 
6 ’54; &. Eton and Christ Church, Oxford 
(M A ist class History '76); J.P. for West 
Riding, Yorks; DL and J.P Kent. Sandling 
7 Hythe, Kent, and 42, Lowndes Square, 


*Hare, T L. (C.), elected for Norfolk, South- 


West, ’95; sat for same constit. ’92-5; s of 
the late Sir Thomas Hare; 6 ’59; & Eton; 
.P. and D.L. for Norfolk ; Lieutenant 24th 
epiment ’79-80, and 1st Battahon of Scots 
Guards ’80-85. Stow Hall, near Downham, 
Norfolk. 


*Harrington, T. C. (P.), elected for Dublin, 


Harbour D., ’95; sat for Westmeath ’83-5, 
Harbour D.’ 5-95 ; s.of Mr. D. Harrington, of 
Castletowng 4. ‘51; E. Castletown, Catholic 
University, and Trinity College, Dublin; 
Secretary of the Irish National League ; called 
to the Irish Bar ’87; formerly part proprietor 
of the Kerry Sentinel; imprisoned under the 
Crimes Act. 6, Cavendish Row, Dublin, and 
Artane Lodge, co Dublin. 


Harwood, G. (L.), elected for Bolton ’ 5; s. of 


Mr. Richard Harwood, ae , 6°45, £. Chorl- 
ton High School and ens College Man- 
chester (M.A. London); head of the firm of 
Richard Harwood & Son, Brownlow Fold 
Millis, Bolton ; called to the Bar, Lincofn’s Inn, 
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"90 ; ordained by the Bishop of Manchester, 
and served as a deacon 86 9; author ot “* Dis: 
establishment,’ ‘‘ The Coming Democracy, 


‘‘From Within,” and ‘‘A Candidate: 
Speeches.” Arkwright Street, Bolton, anc 
g, Stanley Gardens, London, W. Atheneum 
Reform. 


Haslett, Sir James (C ), member for North Bel 
fast since the decease of Sir E. Harland, in 
an. ’96; s. of a Presbyterian minister; 6 
32, 18 a chemist and druggist in Belfast 
is a J.P. for, and has twice been Mayor o: 
that city, and was member for the Western 
D. '8s-6 Princess Gardens, Belfast. 

Hatch, E. Ff. G. (C.), elected {or Lancashire, 
(South-Last), Gorton D.,’95; s. of the late Mr. 
F W. Hatch, by Matilda A, d. of the late 

ugh Snell, of Collington, Cornwall, 6. ’s9 

£. privately ; senior partner and founder o: 
the firm of Hatch, Mansfield, & Co., o: 
1, Cockspur Street, S.W., and a Director o: 
the Fine Arts Insurance Com any, un 
successfully contested Gorton D. of Lan 
cashire ’89 and ‘92. 11, Mount Street. 
Grosvenor Square, W. Carlton, Juntos 
Carlton, and Kanelagh. 

*Hayden, John Patrick (P.), elected for Ros 
common (South D.), July ’97, s. of Mr Luke 
Hayden, of Roscommon; a journalist, 1s 
brother of the late Mr. Luke P. Hayden, o: 
Roscommon, who sat for Leitrim (South) 
from 785-92, and Roscommon (south) 927, 
and was elected to succeed him on his 
decease 1n ’97. 

*Hazell, Walter (L.), elected for Leicester july 
’95; sat for same constit, ’94-5, only s. of the 
late Mr. Jonathan Hazell, 6 43, Chairman 
of Hazell, Watson, & Viney, Ld ; joint 
founder of the Children’s Fresh Air Mission, 
and of the Self-Help Emigration Society, 
Tieasurer of the Peace Society, and workei 
In various social movements. , Russell 
Square, W.C. National Tiboval and City 
Liberal. 

“Healy, M. (N.), elected for Coik City ’95, sat 


for same constit. 8595, s. of Mr. Maurice 
Healy, of Bantry; 6. ’59; & Christian 
Brothers School, Lismore, Solicitor 


Ashton Lawn and Southmall, Cork. National 
Liberal. 


*Healy, Thomas 


. (N.), elected for Wexford, 
sat for same consti’. March 'g2-s ; 


Noith, 95 ‘ 
e. s. of Mr. Maurice Healy, of erated > br. of 
Timothy Healy, 6. ’54; £. Nationa School, 


Lismore ; admitted Solicitor ’88. Fortview, 
Wexford, and 12, Westmorland Street, 
Dublin. Nattonal Liberal. 

*Healy, Timothy M. (N.), elected for Louth, 
North, ’95, sat for Wexford ’80-33, Monaghan 
*83-5, Londonderry, South, 85-6, Longiord, 


North, °87-92, Louth North, ’ga-5, 6. in 
Bantry ‘5B joined Mr. Parnell in 80, 
when he fectured in Americg. Took an 


active part in the Land League agitation 
*80, and was arrested in the autumn for 
a speech at Bantry, and committed for trial 
but was acquitted. Elected for Wextord 
borough without opposition, Took a very 


active part yn the discussions of the Land 
Bill of ‘$1, and obtained the insertion of 
words excluding the impiovements of 


tenants from rent. The clause has since 
come to be known as the “Healy clause.” 
Was brought on motion by the Crown before . 
the een’s Bench for a speech in ’82,' 
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and ordered to find bail for good behaviour, 
or be imprisoned for six months. Refusing 
bail, he was imprisoned, but was released 
after he had se:ved four months of his sen- 
tence. Returned for Monaghan in ’83, and 
in ’85 for both North Monaghan and South 
Derby; elected to sit for the latter. Failed 
to secure his return 1n 86, but 1n Feb. '87 
was returned unopposed for North Longford. 
Called to the Iri~h Bar in '84. Author et 
‘© A Word for Ireland,” and text books on 
the Land Acts. He took a prominent part in 
the struggle of ’9t against Mr. Parnell’s 
leadership, and 1s are as one of the 
ablest members of the Irish party, though 
considerable differences exist between him 
and some ot his colleagues. . He was expelled 
from the Parliamentary Committee in Nov. 
’95 by a majority of six, and his disapproval 
ot Mi. Dillon’s leadership has been plainly 
manitested since. Nattonal Libeval. 


*Heath, J. (C ), elected tor Staffordshire, North- 
West, ’95, sat for same constit, ’92-5, 2nd s. 
of Mr. R. Heath, of Biddulph Giange, Con- 
gleton; 6 ’s52, £. Clifton College; iron- 
master, J.P. for Staffordshire, Captain 
Staffordshire Yeomanry 776, Major ’go, 
Lieut Col. ’97, Col. ’98 Crawley Court, 
Wirchester, and 54, Cadogan Square, S.W. 

*Heaton, J. Henniker (C ), elected for Canter- 
bury ’95; sat for same constit. ’85 95, s. of the 
late Lieutenant-Colonel Heaton of Rochester 
6 48; E. Kent House Grammar School and 
King’s College, London ; engaged 1n pastoral 


ty peng and part proprietor of one of the 


argest newspaper properties 1n Australia; 
N.S W. Government Commissioner to Am- 
sterdam Exhibition ’83, and .o Indian and 
Colonial Exhibition 86; represented the 
Tasmanian Government at the Berlin Tele- 
graph Conference ’85; the successful advo- 
cate of Imperial Penny Postage, which 1s 
to be brought into operation between Great 
Britain and certain of her colonies on 
Christmas Day ’98; author of ‘‘ Australian 
Dictionary of Date, and Men of the Time”; 
appointed by Mauritius to negotiate its new 
constitution ’84, introduced telegraph money 
oi:ders in England, parcel post to France, and 
carried out numerous other postal reforms; 
inaugurated Parliamentary chess matches 
between Great Britain and America. 36, 
Eaton Square, S.W. Carlton, Portland, and 
Savage. 

Hedderwiok, Thomas Charles Hunter (L.), who, 
on the retirement of the late Sir J. Pender, 
won for the Liberals the seat for the Wick 
Burghs, 1s the 2nd s. of the late Mr. Robert 
Hedderwick, Queen's Printer and Publisher, 
of Glasgow, and founder of the old Glasgow 
Weekly Ctitzen; 6. ’50; M.A. Glasgow 
Univ.; called to the Bar, Middle Temple, 
"76, joining the North-Eastern Circuit; was 
a Member of the Executive Committee of 
the Exghty Club ’87-92; J.P. for Lanarkshire. 
Biggar Park, Lanarkshire; The Manor House, 
Weston Turville, Bucks; 2, Garden Court, 
Temple. Reform. 


a Solicitor ‘49; senior partner of Brockbank 
Helder, & Co, Whitehaven; a Director of 
H. R. Baines, Ld. (Graphic and Dazly 
Graphic); member of the Iron and Steel 
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Institute ; an A.S.A., F.R.H S.; member of 
the Cumberland C.C. Corkickle, Whitehaven. 
Carlton and Constitutional. 


Hemphill, Right Hon. C. Hare (L.), elected for 
Tyrone, North, ’93; s of the late Mr. John 
emphill, of Rathkeany, co Tipperary; £. 
Trinit College, Dublin, Scholar (1st Gold 
Medallistand rst Classical Moderator) ; called 
to the Irish Bar 45, Q.C. ’60; Serjeant-at- 
Law ’82; Bencher of Honourable Suciety of 
King’s inns; Solicitor-General for Ireland 
’92-5; member of Privy Council in [reland 
’95, J.P. for Dublin, aaPpeneey and Wicklow. 
Chiton House, Shankill, co. Dublin, and 
65, Merrion Squaie, Dublin. Reform, Devon- 
shire, National Liberal, St. Stephen's Grien 
Royal St. Georg® Yacht. 
Henderson, Alexander (C.), elected for Stafford- 
shire (West D.) '98; s. of Mr. George Hen- 
derson, of Langholm, Dumfries, } ‘so, £. 
privately, a member of the stockbroking 
firm of Greenwood & Co,, Austin Friars, a 
director of the Great Central Railway and 
Manchester Ship Canal; a part proprietor of 
the Shelton Jron Works, North Staffoidshire , 
] P. Berks, a member of the Shire Horse 
Society. Busco. Park, Faringdon, Beiks, 
and Prince’s Gate, S.W. 
Hermon-Hodge, R. J. (C ), elected for Oxford 
shire, South or Henley D., ’95; sat for 
Accrington ’86-92; ¢.s. of Mr. G W. Hodge, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne; 6.51, £. Clifton Col- 


lege and Worcester College, Oxford (M.A. | 


81), Major Oxfordshire Hussars ; ex County 
Alderman; J.P. Oxfordshire; assumed the 
name of Hermon’85. Wyfold court, Reading. 
White's and Qarlton. 

*Hickman, Sir A. (C.), elected for Wolver- 
hampton, West, 9s; sat for same constit 
"85-6 and ‘92-5 ; fought Wolverhampton unsuc- 
cessfullyin ‘80 against the Right Hon. C. P. 
Villiers and Sir H. H. Fowler, s. of the late 
Mr. G. R. Hickman, of The Moat, [ipton , 
6. ’30; £. King Edward VI’s School, Bir- 
mingham; ].P. and D.L, for Staffordshire , 
member of the Council of Mining Association 
of Great Britain, of the [ron and Steel 
Institute and of the associated Chamber of 
Commerce; ex President of the Biitish Iron 
Trades Association; knighted ‘91. Whight- 
wick, Wolverhampton ; Castle Lcod, Strath- 
peffer; and 22, Kensington Palace Gardens, W. 


*“Hioks-Beaoh, Right Hon. Sir Michael (C), 
elected for Bristol, West, ’95; sat ior East 
Gloucestershire ‘64-85, West Bristol ’8 -95, 
b6.’37; E£. Eton and Christ Church, Oxford. 
Is a J.P. and D.L. for Gloucestershire. 
Parhamentary Secretary to Poor Law Board 
March to Aug. ’68; Under-Secretary for 
Home Office Aug to Dec. 68 ; Chief Secre-. 
tary for Ireland ’74-8 and ’86-7 ; Secretar 
State for Colomes ’78-80; Ciancellor of the | 
Exchequer and Leader of the House gf Com-- 
mons In the first Salisbury Administration 
On his lordship’s return to power in ’80 Sir | 
Michael resumed the Chief-Secretaryship foi | 
Ireland, but after a few months resigned, . 
owing to failing eyesight. After travelling | 
for some time on the Continent he returned 
tohis parliameptary duties, and re-entered the 
Cabinet as President of the Board of Trade 
in Feb. "88, a post which he held till the 
change of administration in Aug. ’92. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer since June ’95. Isa 
P.C. and D.C.L, His recent Budget state- 
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ments have been generally admitted to show 
te financial ability. Coln St. Aldwyns, 

airford, Gloucestershire, and 11, Downing 
Street, Whitehall. Carlton and Atheneum. 


*Hill, Right Hon. A. Staveley (C.), elected tor 


Staffordshue, Kingswinford D., ’95; sat for 
Coventry 6874, West Staffordshire ’74-8s, 
Kingswinford D, ’86-95, P C.; s. of the late 
Mr Hill, J.P.56 ’25; £ King Edward VI.’s 
School, Birmingham, and St. John’s College, 
Oxford (of which formerly Fellow); D.C.L. 
’55 ; called to the Bar, Inner Temple, ’51; Q C. 
68, Bencher 68, Treasurer 86; Recorder 
tor Banbury '66; Judge-Advocate Fleet and 
Counsel to Admiralty ’75, Deputy High 
Steward Oxford University 774; Examiner 
in Law and Modern History, Oxford, 58; 
Hon. LL.D. Toronto University; J.P. and 
DL for Staffordshire. Oxley Manor, near 
Wolverhampton , and 4, Queen’s Gate, S.W. 


Hill, Captain Arthur (C.), elected for West 


Down ’98, s. of the late representative of this 
constituency, Lord Arthur Hil, upon whose 
retirement Captain Arthur was returned un- 
opposed, after about the shortest time it is 
possible for a seat to be vacant; b. ’73, E. 
privately , Captain in the sth Battalion (Koyal 
South Down Militia) Royal Irish Rifles. 74, 
Eaton Place, S.W. 


*Hul, Colonel Sir E S (C), elected for Bristol, 


South, ’95; sat for same constit. ’86-95, s. of 
the Jate Mr. C. Hill, Bristol; 56. “34; £. 
Bishop’s College, Clifton, and on the Con- 
tinent, # ’o6, Fanny, @ of the late Gen. 
Tickell, C B., J.P for Glamorganshire (High 
Shen ff ’85) and Cardiff, Colone! Commat. 
Glamorganshire Artillery Volunteers "64; 
President of Chamber of Shipping of the 
United Kingdom '8:, President of the Asso- 
ciation of Chambers of Commerce ’88-91, 
K.C.B. ’92, K C of Swedish Order of Wasa. 
Rookwood, Llandaff , Hazel Manor, Compton 
Martin, Somerset, and 1, St. James’s Street, 
S.W. Carlton. 


*Hoare, E. B.(C ), elected for Hampstead ’95 ; 


sat for same constit ’86895;¢.s of Canon 
Hoare, of Tunbridge Wells, by Maria Eliza, 
ad. of Sir Benjamin Brodie, the eminent sur- 
geon; 6 '4t, £. Tunbridge School and Trinity 
College, Camb. (M.A. ’67) ; Director of Lloyd's 
Bank, Colonial Bank. Tenchley, Surrey. 


'*Hoare, 5S. (C.), elected for Norwich ’g5; sat 


for same constit. 86-93, « s. of the late J. 
Gurney Hoare; b.'41; P. Harrow and Trinity 
College, Camb. (M.A. ’66); J.P. for Norfolk 
and Middlesex; H.M. Lieutenant for Cit 
of London; Lord of Manor Sidestrand. 
Sidestiand Hali, Norfolk; Chff House, 
Cromer; and 7, Hereford Gardens, 
Atheneum and Carlton. 


of Hobhouse, H.(L.U ), elected for Somerset, East, 


’93; sat for same constit. 85 ; s. of the late 
Mr. H. Hoblpouse; 0b. '54; ° Fon and Balhol 
College, Oaford (1st class Classics '75); called 
to the Bar, Lincoln’s Inn, ’80; J.P. and C. 
for Somerset; unpaid Ecclesiastical Com- 
missionet ; author of ‘‘ Outhne of Local Gov- 
ernment and Local Taxation,” ‘“‘ Phe County 
Councillors’ Guide,” and of a evork on the 
Corrupt Practices Act. Hadspen House, 
Castle Cary, Bath. Reform and Athenaeum. 
Jj. ¥. (A.P.), elected for Tipperary, 
“53 5. '55; 
E. t. Patrick's College, Melhpurne, 
and entered Education Department, Victoria. 
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Afterwards became a journalist, and has 
written ‘‘The Insh in Australia,” “The 
Australian in London,” etc. Since ’87 has 
been residing in England. Published a bio- 
raphy of ‘‘Robert Lowe, Viscount Sher- 
brooke ” (92). Took an active part in the 
organisation of the new Colonial party, and 
at its maugural meeting on Aug. 23rd, ’93, 
was unanimously elected Secietary. This 
party held several meetings during ’98, which 
were attended and addressed by a number 
of visiting Coloma] statesmen, including 
five ministers of the Canadian Cabinet. 
Early in ’96 Mr. Hogan published ‘‘The Sister 
Dominions Through Canada to Australia 
by the New Imperial Highway.” Early in 
’98 he published “The Gladstone Colony,” 
a book that attracted much attention by 
giving for the first time a full account of the 
colonising experiment that Mr. Gjadstone 
initiated at Port Curtis, Australia, in 747, 
when he was Colonial Secretary in the 
Ministry of Sir R. Peel. Montague Mansion, 
Great Russell Street, W C. 


Holborn, 
North-West,’95, 18a tin plate worker. Leith 
Walk, Edinburgh. 

*Holden, Sir A. (L), elected for Yorkshire, 
Buckrose D ,’95; sat foi Bradford, East, 85-6, 
Buckrose D ’g2-5; @.s. of the late Sir Isaac 
Holden, Bart ; 4 "33; £. Edinburgh and 
Wesley College, Sheffield; member of the firm 
of Isaac Holden & Sons, manufacturers; J.P. 
tor Bradford; Mayor °78-81, 86-7; formerly 
member of the School Board and Alderman. 
Nun Appleton, Bolton Percy, Yorks; and 
an nne’s Mansions, S.W. Reform and 

ational Liberal. 


Holland, Hon. L. R. (C.), elected for Tower 
Hamlets, Bow and Bromley D., ’95; s. of 4th 
Viscount Knutsford, 6.65, £. Harrow and 
King’s College, Camb. (B.A. ’86), called to 
the Bar, Inner Temple, 89; joined South- 
Eastern Circurt, but does not practise ; mem- 
ber of London CC. "95-7. 15, Savile Row, W. 
Carlton and Bachelors’. 

*Hornby, W. H. (C.), elected for Blackburn ‘95 ; 
sat for same constit "86-95; s. of the late Mr. 
W.H Hornby, M.P., of Blackburn; 0. ’41; 
E privately ; head of the firm of W. H. 
Hornby & Co.; Director of the Lanzashire 
and Yorkshire Railway; J.P. and D.L for 
Lancashire. Pleasington Hall, Blackburn. 
Carlton 

Horniman, F. J. (L) elected for Penryn and 
Falmouth ’95; s. of the late Mr. John Horni- 
man; 6.735; £. Fnends College, itt bl 
F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., etc.; member of W. H. 
and F j. Horniman, Ld.; founder of ‘‘ The 
Horniman Museum.” Forest Hill; Suriey 
Mansion, Brighton; Coombe Chiff, Croydon ; 
and zo, Hyde Park Terrace, W, 


"Houldsworth, Sir W. H., Bart. (C.), elected for 


"34; £. St. Andrews; cotton spinner; J.P. 
for Lancashire and Cheshire ; County Alder- 
man for Lancashire; Member of the Royal 
Commissions on Trade Depression, Gold and 
Silver, and Liquor Licensing Laws; created 
a baronet *87. Knutsford, Cheshire; Cood- 
hams Kilmarnock, N.B.; and 35, Grosvenor 
Place, S.W. Conservative. 
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Houston, J. Blakiston (C ), elected for North 
Down ’98; ¢ s of thelate Mr. R B. Blakiston 
Houston; 4.’29; ] P and DL co. Down, and 
was High Sheriff ’60. Has been in the South 
Down Multia; and has frequently appeared 
on English platforms at contested elections. 
Orangefield, Belfast. 

“Houston, R. P. (C.), elected for Liverpool, 
West Toxteth D., ’95; sat for same constit. 
’92. 5; 6. '53; LE Liverpool College; 1is°a 
well-known Liverpool shipowner and mer- 
chant. The Lawn, Aigburth, 10, Dale Street, 
Liverpool; and 44, Park Lane, W. Carlion 
and Junior Carlton 

*Howard, J. (C.), elected for Middlesex, Totten- 
ham D ,’95; sat for same constit. ’85-95 ; 2nd 
s of the Jate Mr. J. E.“Howard, PRS. 
Tottenham; 5. ’34; £. University College, 
London (B.A. London); called to the Bar, 
Lincoln’s Inn, ’56; tron tube manufacture ; 
J.P and County Alderman for Middlesex ; 
H.M. Lieutenant for City of London. 18, 
Kensington Court, W., and 90, Cannon Street, 
E.C alton. 

Howell, W. T. (C.), elected for Denbigh District 
95, Ss. of the Very Rev. David Howell, B.D., 
Dean of St. David’s, 5. 62; Z£. Wrexham 
Grammar School, Shtici anus School, and 
New College, Oxford, called to the Bar, 
Inner Temple, ’87, joined the South Wales 
and Chester Circuit, Registrar of the Arch- 
deaconry of Cardigan. 7, King s Bench Walk, 
Temple, E.C. Car/ton 


*Howorth, Sir H. H. (C.), elected for Salford, 
South, ’95; sat for same constit. ’86-95, s. 
of the late Mr H. Howorth, merchant, of 
Lisbon, 6.42; £. Rossall School; called to 
the Bar, Inner Temple, ’67 ;| Northern Cuir- 
cult; J.P. for Lancashire; Vice-President of 
the Manchester Conservative Association; 
author of ‘‘A History of the Mongols”; 
K.C.LE ’92, D.C L  Bentcliffe, Eccles, Man- 
chester, and 30, Collingham Place, S.W. 


*Hozier, Hon. James (C.), elected for Lanark- 
shire, South, 95; sat for same constit. 86-95 ; 
es ofist Lord NeWlands, of Mauldshe Castle; 
6. '51; £. Eton and Balliol College, Oxford; 
Clerk in Foreign Otfice ’74; Diplomatic Sec- 
retary to Lord Salisbury’s Special Embassy 
to Constantinople ’76; retired {from Foreign 
Office 78; private secretary to Lord Salis- 
bury °78-80 and ’85-6; J.P. and D.L. for 
Lanarkshire. Mauldshe Castle, Lanarkshire, 
and 22, Berkeley Square, W. 

Hubbard, The Hon. vean (C ), elected for the 
Brixton D. of Lambeth in Jan. ’96, on the 
succession of the Marquis of Carmarthen to 
the Dukedom of Leeds; y. 5. of the first 
Lord Addington; & ’52; 1s a member of the 
firm of John Hubbard & Co., Russia mer- 
chants ; a Director of the Bank of England ; 
a member of the Public Works Loans Com- 
mission; and is on the Commission of Lieu- 
tenancy for the City of London. 38, Lennox 
Gardens, S.W.; The Rookery, Downe, Kent. 

*Hudson, G B. (C.), elected for Hertfordshire, 
Hitchin D., ’95; sat for same constit. ’92-5 ; 
s. of the late Rev. T. D. Hudson, of Frog- 
more Hall; 4 ’45; £. Rugby and Exeter 
College, Oxford; called to the Bar, Inner 
Temple, ’72; South-Eastern Circuit; J.P. 
and D.L. for Hertfordshire; Alderman of 
Hertfordshire C.C. Frogmore Hall, Hert- 
ford, and 15, Gloucester Square, W. Cariton 
and New University. 


a 
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‘Hughes, Colonel E (C ), elected for Woolwich 
oF sat for same constit ’8595, s of Mr 
liam Hughes, Woolwich, 6 32, £ King 

Edward VI s Grammar School, Birmingham , 
Solicitor 60, member of the London School 
Board 828, Metropolitan Board of Worls 
838, London CC for Woolwich 88 and gs, 
Lieutenant Colonel! 2nd Kent Artillery Volun 
steels 77 88, Hon Colonel since 89 \ D_ 32 
Greens End, Woolwich Caslfon and Con 
stttutional 

‘Humphreys Owen, Arthur Charles (L ), elected 
for Montgomei yshire 95, sat for same constit 
945,e 8 ofthelate Mr Erskine Humphreys, 
barrister, 46 36, £ Harrow and Irinity 
College, Camb @ called to the Bar, ] incolns 
Inn, 64, J P and DL for Montgome:yshire, 
Deputy Chairman of Quarter Because and 
Chairman of C C , and of the Central Welsh 
International Iducation Boaid, assumed 
additional name of Owen 76 

Hutton, A E (L) elected for Yorkshire, 
Morley D, 95, sat for same constit 925 
s of Mr Jchn Hutton, J P, of Eccleshill, & 
65, & Mill Hill School and Irimty College, 
Camb (MA _ go), manufacturer Crowhus. 
Rawdon, near Leeds, 7, Park Place, St 
Jamess,S W Devonshiie 

{utton, J] (C ), elected for Yorkshne, North 
Riding, Richmond, 95, represented North 
allerton 6874, e s of the late Mr John 
Hutton, of Solberge, 6 47, E Eton and 
Christ Church, Oxford, | P and DL. 
Cha rman of Yorks, North hiding, Quarter 


Sessions and CC Solberge, Northallerton? 


Carlton 
Jackson, Right Hon W L (C), elected for 
Leeds, North, 95, sat for Leeds §0 85, North 
8,95, s of the late Mr W Jackson, of 
Leeds, b 40, E paitly ata Moravian school 
Chairman of the G Railway, in 86 his 
services to his party led to his appointment 
as Financia] Secretary to the Treasury PC 
go, Chief Secretary for Ireland 9: 2, Chair 
man of the British South Africa Committee 
of Inquiry 97 Allerton Hall, near Leeds 
and 27, Cadogan Square,S W Carlo and 
Athenaum 
Jacoby, J A (L ), elected for Derbyshire, Mid, 
g5, sat for same constit 8,595, s ofthe late 
Mr Moritz Jacoby, ct Nottingham 6 5°,E 
privately, lace manufacturer, ] P for Not 
tingham , Shenff 77 8, member of the Toun 
Council’76, President ofthe Nottinghamshire 
Chamber of Commerce, F SS appointed 
6 Chairman Buitish South Africa Co The 
ark, Nottingham, and 45, Queens Gate, 
SW Devonshue 


meson, Mayor J E (AP), elected for West 
Clare 95, s of the late Mr J Jameson, of 
Dublin, 6’ 52, £ Wimbledon and Sandhurst 
College, served with 18th Royal Irish, 2oth 
Hussars, and Queens Own WorcA&tershire 
Hussars , formerly an Inspector of Factories 
46, Queen s Gate, Lordon 
‘ebb, Prof R C (C), elected for Cambridge 
University 95, sat for same constit 9195, 
6 at Dundee 41, EF St Columbas College, 
co Dublin, Charte:house School, London, 
and Trinity College, Camb (Senior Classic 
62), Public Orator of his University £9, 
Professor of Greek University of Glasgow 
‘7, Hon LLD of inburgh, pra el 
ublin, and Harvard, and Doctor of Philo- 
sophy, Bologna University In & Dr 
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*Jeffreys, A f 


*Johnstone, H 


[Commons 


Jebb was elected Regius Professor of Greek 
in the University of Cambridge in succes 
sion to the late Dr Kennedy Amongst the 
most important of his works are an edition of 
‘Sophocles, ‘‘ The Attic Orators, ‘ Intro 
duc ion to Homer, ‘ Theophrastus, anda 
‘ Life of Richard Bentley It 1s mainly 
through his efforts that a British School of 
Classical and Archeological Studies was estab 
lished at Athens The hon degree of DC L 
was confeired on him by Oxford University 
June gt Co1responding Member of the 
Archeological Institute of the German 
Empue Knight of the Order of the Saviour 
(Greece) Member of Royal Commission on 
Secondary Lducition 94, of London Univ 
Commission 98, Chairman of Parliamentary 
Committec on Burial Laws ¢c78 Elected 
In gt to represent ( ambridge University in 
Parliament on the decease of Mr Raikes 
Springfeld Cambridge Orjfoid and Cam 
bridge ant Athenanun 

(C ), elected foi Hampshire 
North gs5 sat for same constit 8795, ond 
s of th late lieutenant |cffreys, RN , 6 
48 E Christ Church, Oxfoid (B A Mathe 
matical honours 72), Inner Temple 72, m 
77 AmyC,d@ of G |] Fenwick, Esq , J P 
and DL for Hamp-ure, alderman of the 
Hampshire CC, Chairman (95) of the 
Cential Chamber of Agriculture Burkham 
House, Alton, Hants Carlton 


Jenkins, Sir J J (J U ), elected for Carmarthen 


Boroughs’ 5, sat for sime constit 826, 5 
of the late ir Jenkins Jerkins, of Morriston, 

5, JP and DL for Glamorganshire , 
Hlhzh Sheff 89 J P for Carmarthenshire 
and Sw nsca Mayo1 of Swinsea 69 70, 79 80, 
8c 8c knighted 82, Chairman or Director of 
various South Wales 12lways member of 
the gove ning body Intei recinte and Techni 
cul Education Boroushof Swansea Piesident 
ot the Royal Inst of South Waes 8990 
The Gringe, Swansea Acfor21 


Jessel, Captain Herbert M (LU ), elected for 


St Pancras (South), 1 s of the Jate Right 
Hon Sir G Jessel, Mastcr of the Rolls, and 
son in Jaw of the late Right Hon Sir Julian 
Goldsmid whom he was elected to succeed 
in the representation of the above constit , 
6 66, L Rugby ind New College, Oxford, 
joined the 17th lanters t6, served in India 
879, retircd 96 1s Captain of the Royal 
Berks keomanry Cav 50, Mount Street, 


*Johnson Ferguson J F (L ) elected for Leices 


tershire, Loughborough D, cs, sat for same 
constit 8,6 and ¢25, s ot the late Mr | 
Johnson JP of Kenyon Halt 6b ag, 
privately and at St Johns College, Camb 
(,2nd Wran ler 72, M A -~s5), called to the 
tar, Inner [cmple, 77, ] P for Lancashire 
and Lanarkshire Kenyon Hall, Lancashire, 
Wiston Ledge, Biggar, Springkell, Dum- 
fiiecs shire, and 55 Cadogan Square, S W 


*Johnston, W (C), elected for Belfast, South, 


95, sat for Belfast 68 78, South 8595,¢ 8s 
ot thelate Mr J B Johnston, of Ballykilbeg , 
29, & Trinity College, Dublin (M A ’s56), 
called to the Irish Bar 72, Inepector of the 
Irish Fisheries ’78-85, author of ‘Night. 
shade, etc Ballykilbeg, co Down 
(C ), elected for Sussex, 
Horsham D, ’9s5, sat for same constit 92 5, 
s of the late Rev G D Johnstone, eee of 
Creed, Cornwall, 8 ’50, E Trimity College, 
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Camb (B A 71), called to Bar, Inner Temple, 
74, unsuccessfully contested St Austell D, 
Cornwali 85  Bignor Park, Pulborough 
Carlton, Atheneum, and Untted Unierssty 


*Joey, Sir J Bart (L) elected for Durham, 
Chester le Stieet D 95, sat for same constit 
8:95, ¢ of Mr G Joicey, of Newcastle on 
Tyne, 6 46, E Gainford School, near Dar 
lhngton, one of the largest coal owners in 
the north of England pioprietor of the 
Neucastle Datly Leader, Director of the 
NE Railway ) P and DL forco Durham, 
J P for Northumberlandshire, and J P for 
Newcastle on lyne Longhirst, Morpeth 
Northumberland, Gregynog, Montgomeiy 
shire and 58 Cadogan Square, S W 


Joliffe, Hon H G Hylton (C), elected for 

Somerset, Wells D ‘95, e s of and Lord 
Hylton 6 62, £ kton and Oriel College 
Oxford (M A arp nt 96 Lady Alice, @ of 
3rd Marquis of Bristol JP Somerset, a 
second Secretary Diplomatic Service (retired) 
1 West Halkin Street, S W 


*Jones, D Brynmor (L ), elected for Swansea 
district g5, sat for Gloucestershire Stroud 
D, 925, ¢ s of the late Rev T Jones, of 
Swansea, sometime Chairman of the Con 
gregational Union, England and Wales, 3 
52, L University College, London (LL B 
Londo 1), called to the Bar, Middle Temple, 
76 joined South Wales and Chester Circuit , 
P tor Gloucestershire Judge of County 
ourts, Mid Wales Circuit, 8,6, and Glou 
cester Circuit 8692 QC 93, member of the 
Welsh Land Commission, member of the 
Court of and Standing Counsel to the Uni 
versity of Wales 27 Bryanston Square, W 
and 12 Kings Bench Walk, lemple EC 
Reform and Devonshwe 
Jones, W (L), elected for Carnarvonshuire, 
Arfon D, 95 
*Jordan, J (N ), elected for Fermanagh, South, 
g, sat for co Meath, South 935, Clare 
West 8, 92,5 of Mr Samuel Jordan, farmer 
ofco Fermanagh, b 30, E National School 
and Koyal School, Enniskillen, provision 
merchant curer, and tenant farmer, Enms 
killen, four times Chairman of Enniskillen 
[own Commissioners 12 and 13, High 
Street, Enniskillen 


*Kay Shuttleworth, Right Hon Sir U J Bart 
(L.) elected for Lancashire Chtheroe D, 95, 
sat for Hastings 69 %0 Clitherce D 925, 
PC ,e s of the late Sir J P Kay Shuttle 
worth , 6 44, Harrow and London Uni 
versity Under Secretary for India 86, 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 86, 
Secretary to the Admiralty Aug 9295, J P 
for Lancashire J P and DL for Westmor 
Jand, member of the London School Board 
‘80-82, member of the Reformatories and 
Industrial Schools Royal Commission ’82 
Gawthorpe Hall Burnley, Bafbon Manor, 
Kirkby Lonsdale , and 28, Prince s Gardens, 
SW Reform and Atheneum 
*Kearley, H E (L ), elected for Devonport 9s, 
sat for same constit 925, s of Mr G E 
Kearley, of Uxbridge, Middlesex, b ’56, E 
Surrey County School, Cranleigh , member 
ot Se firm < Kearley oe Tonge tea mer 
nts 41, Grosvenor e, SW. Refo 
and Devonshire : pages 
Kemp, G (C), elected for Lancashire, South 
pau ey wood D, 95» s of Mr George 
TFawke Kemp and Emily Lydia, d of Henry 
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‘Kilbride, D (N ), elected for Kerr 


[z Members 





Kelsall, The Butts, Rochdale, b ‘66 £ 
Shrewsbury (scholar of Shrewsbury) and 
Tmnity College, Camb (BA), onours 
(Classical Tnpos), played tor Camb Univ 
(cricket) %5678, also at tennis, Captain 
Duke of Lancasters Own J eomienty is a 
well known cncketer, member of the Lan- 
cashire Cricket Eleven member of the Lan 
cashire County Council or 5, m Lady 
Beatrice, 3rd @ of the Earl ot Ellesmere 
Beechwood, Rochdale W'Iiutes, Pratt s, and 
Boodle s 


*Kennaway, Right Hon Sir J H, Bart (C), 


elected for Devon, Honiton D, 95, sat for 
Devon, East, 70-85, Honiton D, 8595, € S. 
of the late Sir J Kenngway 6 37, 
Harrow and Balliol College Oxford (rst class 
Law and History) MA _ 62, called to the 
Bar, Inner Temple, 64, JP and DL for 
Devon Colonel 3rd Volunteer Battahon of 
Devon Regiment 94, PC _ Escot, Ottery 
St Mary <Atheneum and Natonal 


*Kenriok, W (LU ), elected for Birmingham, 


North, 95 sat for same constit 8595, 5 0 
the late M1 A Kenrick, J P , of West Biom- 
wich, 5 3:1, E£ Brighton and University 
College, London (gold medal in Chemistry), 
ironfounder J P and Alderman for Birming 
ham (Mayor 77), #1 sis of the Right Hon 
} Chamberlain The Grove, Park Road, 
Harborne, Staffordshire, and 71, St Ermins 
Mansions, S 


Kenyon, J (C), elected for Bury 95; s_of Mr 


James Kenyon, of Crimble 6 46, E Bury 
Grammar School and Liverpool College, 
woollen and cotton manufacturer at Bury 
Walshaw Hall, Bury, Lan@ashire Con- 
servaltve 


*Kenyon Slaney, Colonel ,;W (C), elected for 


Shropshire, Newport D, 95, sat for same 
constit 8695 s of the lite Lieutenant- 
Colonel W Kenyon Slaney, & 47, & Eton 
and Christ Church Oxford, entered armv 
67 Grenadier Guards Majorand Lieutenant- 
Colonel 83, Epyphan Campaign 82, retired 
as Colonel 87 } and DL for Salop, . 
Lady Mabel, d@ of the Earl of Bradford 
Hatton Grange, Shifnal, Salop Carlton 


South, ‘9s, 
sat for same constit 8795,s of Mr Thomas 
Kilbitde of Luggacurren, Queens Co, & 
48 E Clongowes Wood College, Kildare, 
tenant farmer under Marquis of Lansdowne 
at the Wood, Luggacurren, but was evicted, 
impnsoned under (rimes Act 8), was re- 
turned 95 for South Ker: yand North Galway, 
but decided to sit for the former constituency. 
Duke Street, Athy, co Kuldare, and 38, 
Claverton Street, SW 


‘Kimber, H (C ), elected for Wandsworth ’g5 > 


sat for same constit 8595, s_ of Mr. , 
Kimber, of Canonbury, 6 ‘34, £ privately 
and Ufiversity College, London, solicitor, 
«8 , rst prizeman Incorporated Law Society , 
Director of the Caprtal and Counties Bank, 
Chairman of the South Indian Railway, the 
Natal Land and Colomisation Company, etc. 
Lansdowne Lodge, West Hill, Putney, S W. 
Cariton, St Stephens, Constitutional, City 
Carlton 


*Eing, Sir H.S (C), elected for Hull, Central, 


"Rens ¢€ 8 O e 


-- at far nama onnati 


Unarternouse QM A7Missve wwsnw —- 


(MA 80), banker and East Indian agent ; 
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K.CI.E.; H.M. Lieutenant foi City of 
London. 25, Cornwall Gardens, S W. 
*Kinloch, Sir ? G , Bart. (L.), elected for Perth- 
shire, East, ’95; sat for same constit. ’89 95; 
e. s. of the late Sir G. Kinloch; 6 ’49; £. 
Cheltenham and Trinity College, Camb ; J P 
for Perthshire and Forfarshire; D.L. fo 
Perthshire. Kinloch House, Meigle, Perth. 
. Devonshire and Refoim. 


*Kitson, Sir games, Bart (L), elected for York- 
shire, Colne Valley D, ’95; sat for same 
constit. ‘92-5; 2nd s. of the late Mr J. Kitson, 
of Leeds; 5. 35; £ University College, Lon 
don; iron and steel] manufacturer; Lord 
Mayor of Leeds'97, Chairman ofthe Yorkshire 
Banking Company, Director of the North 
Eastern Railway, J] P for Leeds and West 
Riding, Yorks, President cf the Iron and 
Steel Institute “89 9c-91 , formerly President 
of the National Liberal Federation ; formerly 
President of the Leeds Chamber of Com 
merce; member of the Royal Commission 
Paris Exhibition 1900 Gledhow Hall, near 
Leeds, and 105, Pall Mall, S W. 


“Knowles, L. (C.), elected for Salford, West, 95, 
sat for same constit ’86-95,¢ s of the lete 
Mr. J. Knowles, J] P, CA, and DL. (High 
Sheriff of Lancashire ’92 3), of Westwood, 
Reudleburys 6 57, £. Rugby and Trinity 
ae amb (MA. and LLM), DL, 
F.GS., FZ 9, etc., trustee of two lhvings, 
called to the Kar, Lincoln s Inn, ’82 , Northern 
Circuit; member of the Select Committce of 
Town Holdings ; Chairman of the Select 
Committee on the Plumpers’ Registratign 
Bill ’92, unpaid private secretary to Mr. 
Ritchie wen President of the Local Govern 
ment and President of the Board of Trade 
since 87, President of the Cambridge Univer 
sity Athletic Club ’78 9, formerly Hon Secre 
tary to the Guinness [rust, joint editor of 
the 2nd edition of ‘‘Greenuoods Real Pro- 


rty Statutes’, appointed Second Church ! 


states Commissioner Sept 95, Hon Secre- 
tary to the Lancashire Conservative M P. 
Association Westwodd, Pendlebury ; 4, New 
Square, Lincolns Inn, W.C , and 45, Upper 
George Street, Bryanston Square. Cazs/ton 
and Junior Cailton, and Union and Con- 
servative, Manchesti 


*Knox, E. F. V. (N ), elected for Londonderry 
City ’95; sat for Cavan, West, ’9095, when 
he was elected for Cavan, West, and Lon- 
donderry, and selected to sit for Londonderry , 
e s.of the late V. E. Knox, 6 ’65; £. Keble 
College, Oxford (B.A. 86, Fellow of All Souls’ 
"86) ; barrister, et Paper Buildings, Temple, 
E.C., and 15, Bryanston Mansions, York 
Street, W. 


*Labouohere, H. (L.), elected for Northampton 
*95; sat for Windsor, '65-6, Middlesex "67-8, 

orthampton "80-95 ; 6.'’31; £ Eton, entered 
the Diplomatic Service ’54, through the influ- 
ence of his uncle, the late Lord Taunton, 
and was successively attache at Washington, 
Munich, Stockholm, Franktort, St. Peters- 
burg, Dresden, and Constantinople, where 
he became Seoond Seoretary in 63. He retired 
in the following year. m. Miss Henrietta 
Hodgson, a well known actress. Edits and 
owns 7ruth. Mr. Labouchere 1s noted for 
his vivacious speeches and lively repartee— 
gifts which render him popular in the House 
of Commons, He 1s an advanced but inde- 
pendent Radica!. He was one of the strongest 
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opponents of the administration of the British 
South AfricaCompany during the proceedings 
of the Committee that inquired into the Raid 
In 97+ 5, Old Palace Yard, S.W , and Pope’s 
Villa, Twickenham. 


Lafone, A. (C), elected for Bermondsey ‘95; 
sat for same constit °86 92; s, of the late Mr. 
Samuel Lafone, of West Derby, Liverpool ; 
6 ’21; J.P. for Middlesex ; member of the 
first London School Board. Hanworth Park, 
Hounslow. 


*Lambert, G (L ), elected for Devonshire, South 
Molton D, 96, sat for same constit. Nov. 
915, s of the late Mr George Lambert, of 
Spreyton; 6 '66, EZ. North Tawton Grammar 
School, farms a portion of his own estate; 
tenant farmer of 300 acres , Lord of the Manor 
ot Spreyton ; late Poor Law Guardian; mem- 
ber of the Devon CC ; moved address ’93, 
member of the Agricultural Commission ‘93. 
Spreyton, Bow, North Devon, and 6, Upper 
Belgrave street, S.W. Reform and National 
Liberal 

*Langley, Alderman Batty (L ), elected for Shef- 
held, Atterclhiffe D , 95, sat for same constfit. 
Julv ’94 5, has been for many years a member 
of the City Counc! of Shefheld; 1s a well- 
known Noncontormist; has been Mayor of 
Sheffield; and 1s in a large way of business 
as atimber merchant in the town. atonal 
Lrberal 

Laune, Lieutenant General J Wimburn (C.), 
elected for Pembroke and Haverfordwest 
’o95, € § of the late Mr J Laure, M.P ; 

35; £ Harrow, Dresden, and Sandhurst ; 
entered the army 1n’s3, served 1n the Crimean 
campaign, in the Indian Mutiny, in the Trans- 
vaal 81, the Noith West Teriitories of Canada 
8s, and 1n the Se:vo Bulgarian war ’8s-6, J.P. 
for Nova Scotia and North-West Territories; 
DCL Kings College, Windsor ; member of 
Paddington Vestry ; member of the Executive 
Council of the City Polytechnic, City and 
Guilds Institute, and Northampton Institute ; 
Prov. Grand Master of Freemasons, South 
Wales, WD. 47, Porchester Tenace, W.; 
Oakfield, Nova Scotia. Carlton. 


Lawrence, Sir Edwin Durning-, Bart. (L U ). 
See Durnivrgs Lawience 


*Lawrence, W. IF. (C), elected for Liverpoo’, 
Abercromby D, ’95, sat for same constit. 
’859,, S Of the late Rev. C. W_ Lawrence 
of Si Lukes, Liverpool; 6 44; E Eton and 
Christ Church, Oxford (M.A. ’72), called to 
the Bar, Lincoln’s Inn, ’71; J.P. for Wiltshire. 
Cowesfeld House, Whuiteparish, »alisbury,. 
Carlton and Atheneum 

“Lawson, J Grant (C.), elected for Yorkshire, 
Thirsk D, ’95; sat for same constit. "92-5; 
Parliamentary Charity Commissioner ’g5 ; 2n 
s of the late A. S. Lawson, J.P. and D.L. for 
Aldborough Manor; 5 ’56; &. Harrow and 
Christ Ghurch, Oxford (M.A ’82); called to 
the Bar, Inner femple, ’8: ; one of the Deputy- 
Chairmen of Committees of the House. Does 
not practise. Knavesmire Lodge, York; 
Nuttall Hall, Lancashire; and 14, Arlington 
Street, S W. 

*Lawson, Sir W., Bart. (L.), elected for Cum- 
berland, Cockermouth D., ‘$5; sat for Carlisle 
’59 65, '68-85, Cockermouth D. "86-95; 5. at 
Brayton Hall, Cumberland, Sept. 4th, ‘29; 
succeeded to the baronetcy on the death of 
his father, who was a gentleman of strong 
temperance and anti-slavery prir@iples. Re- 
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turned in ’s9 as member for Carlisle, and lost 
his seat for that borough 1n consequence of 
the introduction intothe House of Commons 
of his ‘‘ Bill for the Legislative Suppression 
of the Liquor Traffic” on March 4th, 64. He 
was, however, again returned in ’68 for the 
same city, which hecontinuously represented 
till the general election of ’85, when, Carlisle 
becoming a one-member constituency, he 
stood for the Cockermouth Division of 
Cumberland, but was defeated by ten votes. 
At the general election in the following year 
he was returned for that division by a large 
majority, and again at the general election 
in ‘92 and g5. Sir Wilfrid Lawson has thrice 
successfully proposed his Local Option (¢.v.) 
Resolution. Elected President of the United 
Kingdom Alliance on the death of Sir W. C. 
Trevelyan. Brayton, Carlisle, and 23, Hans 
Place, S.W. Reform and Wellington. 

*Lea, Sir Thomas, Bart (L.U.), elected for Lon- 
dondeiry, South, ’95; sat for same constit. 
"86 95, Kiiderminetes ’08 74, Donegal ’79 85, 
s of the late Mr. G. B. Lea, of Kidderminster , 
6 ‘41, &£. privately; J.P. for Worcester- 
shire. Sea rove. Dawhsh, The Larches, 
Kidderminster; and 49, Roland Gardens, 
S.W. Reform. 

Lecky, Right Hon. W. E. H. (L U.), Dublin 
University ; 6 near Dublin in March ’38, £. 
at Trinity College, Dublin. After his college 
career he devoted himself to literature, 
specially to history, in which sphere he has 
gaimed many distinguished successes. The 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge 

Dublin, Glasgow, and St. Andrews, have all 
conferred hon. degrees upon him, and many 
of his works have appeared in translations 
on the Continent. he chief of them are 
his “ History of England in the Fighteenth 
Century,” ‘ History of the Rise and Influence 
of the Spimt of Rationalism in Lurope,” 
‘The Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland,” 
the ‘History of European Mouals from 
Augustus to Charlemagne,” and ‘‘ Democracy 
and Liberty” published 1n’96. A volume of 
poems appeared in ’9:. He was returned 
tor Dublin University in Dec ’95, 1n succession 
to Mr. Plunket, who had been elevated to the 
peerage, and was made a P.C. ’97. 


“Lees, Sir Elliott, Bart. (C.), elected for Birken- 
head ’g5; sat for Oldham ’86 92, Birkenhead Oct 
‘94-5; unsuccessfully contested Rochdale ’8s5, 

ontefract ’93; only surviving s of thelate Mr 
T.E Lees, J.P., D.L., of Woodfield, Oldham , 
6.60; E, Eton and Christ Church, Oxford 
Captain Dorset Yeomanry Cavalry, create 
a baronet ’97, M.A. Oxford. South Lytchet 
Manor, Poole, and 14, Queen Anne’s Gate. 
Carlton. 
*Leese, Sir J. F. (L.), elected for Lancashire, 
Accrington D., ’95; sat for same constit. ’92 ; 
re-elected on bis appointment ag Recorder 
Dec. '93; 2nd s, of Mr. Joseph Leese, of 
Manchester ; 3, 45 5 E, privately (B.A. 
eee and at Cambridge ; called tothe Bar, 
Inner emple, ‘68; Northern Circuit ; QC. 
fai Recor er of Manchester ‘93; knighted 
uly ‘95. Red House, Sidmouth, Devon; 
80, Queen Anhe’s Mansions, S.W., and 2, 
King’s Bench Walk, Temple, F.C. 

h, Hon. qT, W. (C.), elected for Lancashire, 

ewton D., 9% 5 sat for same constit. ’86-95 ; 
e. s, of Lord Newton, of Lyme Park; 5. '57; 
E. Eton*and Christ Churc , Oxford (B.A.); 
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entered diplomatic service ’80, but retired ’8© ; 
J P. for Cheshire. Lyme Park, Stockport, 
and 7, Upper Belgrave Street,S.W. White's. 


Leigh-Bennett, H C. (C.), elected for Surrey, 
hertsey D, Feb. ’97; 6.’52; e s of the late 
Rev H. Leigh Bennett, J.P.; & Winchester 
and New College, Oxford; called to the Bar, 
Innei Temple. United University. 

*Lerghton, S. (C), elected for Shropshire, 
Oswestry D, ’95; sat for Shropshire, North, 
76-85, Oswestry D. ’8595, 2nd s. of Sir 
Baldwyn Leghton, 7h Bart; 5. 737; E. 
Harrow and Balliol College, Oxford (M.A. 
64), called to the Bar, Inner Temple, ’61; 
Oxford Circuit ; J.P. and D.L. for Shropshire; 
} P. for Montgomeryshireg FS.A.; Hon. 
Commissioner of the South Australia Paris 
Exhibition 78  Sweency Hall, Oswestry. 
Atheneum and Carlton. 

‘Leng, Sir John (L), elected for Dundee 'g95; 
sat for same constit ’89 95, 2nd s. of the late 
Mr A. Leng, of Hull, 6 28, E Hull Grammar 
School, sub-editor of the Hull Advertiser 
"47-52, editor and joint proprietor of the 

— Dundee Adve tise ’51; established the 
Peoples Journal, JP. for Forfar, Fife; 
DL. for Dundee, knighted ’93. Kuinbrae, 
Newport, Fife, N B 

‘Leuty, T. R. (R), has sat for Leeds, East, 
since May "95 , 8 of the late Mr. T. Leuty, of 
Leeds; 4 ’53, £ Bramham College, York- 
shire, linen manufacturer, member of the 
Leeds CC (Mayor ’94). Headingley Lodge, 
neai Leeds 

*{ewis,) H (L), elected for Flint Boroughs ’g5 ; 
sat for same constit. "925, s. of Mr. Enoch 
Lewis, shipowner, of Mostyn @uay; 0d. 58; 
£. Denbigh Grammar Schoo!, Montreal Uni- 
versity, and Exeter College, Oxford (MA); 
County Alderman of the Flintshire CC.’ 
Chairman of the Flintshne Joint Education 
Committee and of the County Governing 
Body of Intermediate Schools. Penucha, 
Caeiwys, Holywell, Flintshire, 9, Adcison 
Court Cartene W. attonal Libeial, 


| Llewellyn, E H (C), elected for Somersetshire, 


North, ’95, sat for same constit. "85 92; s 
of the late Mr. Llewellyn Llewellyn, ot North 
Devon; 6 747; £ Rugby, | P. for Somerset, 
Langford Court, Langford, Kast Somerset. 


| Llewelyn, Sir J. T. D. (C.), elected for Swansea 


| 


« 


Town ‘95; ¢. s. of the late Mr. John Dillwyn- 
Llewelyn, of Penllergare ; 6. ’36, E Etonand 
Christ Church, Oxford (M.A. ‘59); J P,D.L., 
and County Alderman for Glamorganshire ; 
High Sheriff ’78, J.P. for Carmarthenshire 
and Brecknockshire ; created a baronet ’go. 
Penllergare, Swansea, and 39, Cornwall 
Gardens, S.W. 

*Lloyd-George, D. (L), elected for Carnarvon 
93; Sat for same constit. ‘9095, s. of the 
late Mr. W. George, of Liverpool; 5. 63; E. 
Llanystumdwy National Schools and under 
private tuition, admitted a Solicitor ’84; 
practises at 13, Wallbrook, E.C. Bry naweton, 
Criccieth, and 9, Palace Mansions, West Ken- 
sington, W. 

*Lockwood, Lieutenant-Colonel A. R. M. (C.), 
elected for Essex, West or E ping D., 95; sat 
for same constit. '92-5; é. s. of the late General 
Mark Wood, and g. s. of Mr. W. J. Lockwood, 
verderer of Epping Forest, whose name he 
resumed; 6.47; £. Eton; entered the Cold- 
stream Guards ’66; retired as Captain and 
Lieutenant Colonel ‘83; J.P. and C.C. for 
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Essex, moved Address '98 Bishops Hall, 
Romford, Essex, and 5, Audley Square, W 
*Loder, G WE (C ), elected for Brighton ’95, 
sat for same constit 8995, 4th s of the late 
sir R Loder, Bart, of Whittlebury 5b 61, 
E Eton and Trimty Collegc, Camb (MA, 
LLB), called to the Bar, Inner Temple, 88 
P and D L for Sussex, private secretary to 
r Ritchie 8892, and to Loid George 
Hamilton since 95 Abinger House, Brighton, 
and 48, Cadogan Squaie, S W 
*Logan, J W G), elected for Leicestei shire, 
arborough D, 9,, sat for same constit 
915, $ of the late Mr John Logan, of New 
port, 6 ’45, E College School, Glouccster, 
and in Germany, head of the firm of Logan & 
Hemineway, railuaycontractors AMICE 
East Langton Grange, Market Haiborough , 
17, 18, Palace Chambers, Biidge Street, 
Westniinster, S Wand 6, Richmond Ter 
race, Whitehall 
*Long, Lieutenant Colonel C W (C) elected 
for Worcestershire, LKvesham D , gs, sat for 
Same constit from Jan 95 s ofthe Vener ble 


Charles Maitland Long, Archdeacon of East | 


Riding of Yorks, 6 42, served in the Royal 
Artillery from 6 86, | P and DL fo: Wo 
cestershire, and Chairman of the Parish 
Counci] Severn Bank, Sevcin Stoke, Wor 
ceste1shire 
*Long, Right Hon W H (C), elected for Liver 
pee’ West Derby D, 95, sat for Wiltshire, 
orth, 8085, Devizes D 85 92, Liverpool, 
West Derby D, ’925, ¢ s of the late Mr 


Richard Penruddockhe Long, MP for Wilt 


shire, North, 658, ¢ §$ 
Walter Long, M P for Wiltshire, North, for 
o years, 6 54, E at Harrow and Christ 
hurch, Oxford, Parliamentary Seuietary to 
the Local Government Board, 86 97, appointed 
President of the Board ot Agiiculture 95, 
] P for Somersetshire and Wiltshire DL 
for Wiltshire, patron of three livings, 
member of the Agricultural Commission 
r1, Ennismore Gaidcns, S W_ Rood, Ashton, 
Yrowbridge Carlton ad Turf 
*Lopes, H Y B (C), elected for Giantham gs, 
sat for same constit 925, only s of Sir 
Massey Lopes, of Devonshire, 6 sg, E 
Eton and Balhol College, Oxford, called to 
the Bar, Inner Temple, 88, ] P and CC for 
Devonshire , Lieutenant 1st Devonshire Yeo 
manny Cavalry 16, pa rgton Squaie, S W 
Lorne, Right Hon Sir John D S Campbell, Mar 
quis of (L U ), elected for Manchester, South, 
95, Sat for Argyllshue 6878, e s of 
George, 8th Duke of Argyll, 6 45, E Eton, 
=t Andrews University, and Frinit Col 
lege, Camb , m 71, H RH Princess Louise 
Caroline Alberta, 4th @ of her Majesty the 
Queen, KT, GCM,G private secretary 
to the Duke of Argyll 68 71, Governor 
General of the Dominion of Canada 78 83, 
Governor and Constable of Winds@r Castle 
since 92, DL Dumbartonshire, 96, Lieu 
tenant Colonel Commandant rst Argyll and 
Bute ArtilleryVolunteers 66 84, Hon Colonel 
sth Volunteer Battalion (zoth Lanark) High 
land ree Infantry ’7190, Hon Col xsth 
Argyll Light Infantry, Ontario, Canada, 98 
Kiulkatrine, Aigylishire, and Rosneath, Dum 
bartonshire 
*Lough, T (L), elected for Ishngton, West, 
’95, sat for same constit 925, 4th s of the 
late Mr M Lough, co van, 6 ’so, E 
Royal School, Cavan, and Wesleyan Con- 


of the late Mr 
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nexional School, Dublin, m 80, kKdith H, 
d of the Jate Rev John Mulls, since which 
time he has been a wholesale tea merchant 
in Eastcheap, was one cof the founders and 
fol some time Hon Secretary of the Home 
Rule Union, member of the Royal Archzeo 
logical Society, Ireland, and of the Statistical 
Society, author of ‘ Englands Wealth, 
Irelands Poverty , a Liberal advocating 
Home Rule for Ireland, and the ‘‘ Newcastle 

and “London Liberal programmes with 
Labour Reform, etc Drummully House, co 
Cavan, and 29, Hyde Park Gate, S W 
phd Mala National Liberal, Erghty, and City 
Lrberal 


Lowe, Frark William (C), elected unopposed 


for Birmingham, Edgbaston D098, s of the 
late Mr William Lowe a solicitor of Bir 
mingham & 5° £ Bumingham Grammar 
School ard Univ of London admitted as a 
Solicito: 6, but has retired from practice, 
President of the Birmingham and Edgbaston 
Debating Society JP City of Birmingham, 
Vice Churman ofthe Mid and Union, elected 
33 tre ident of the Birmingham Conserva 
tive Association Mr Lowe in 85 contested 
the East D of Bumingham, and 1n gz stood 
for the Harborough D of Leicester, but in 
both cases was unsuccess{ul Dovedale, 
Edgbaston 


Lowles, } (C), elected for Shoreditch, Hag 


een D, 95 s of Mr George Lowles, of 
rant 6 so, founded the Hackney Mercury 
Iristee of Spurstowe Charity, represented 
Hackney (Central) onthe London C C Bo 92 
largely interested in the Colonies ul 
Crest, Darenth Road, Stamford Hull, N 


*Lowther, Right Hon J (C), elected for Kent, 


Thanet D, gs, sat for York City 65 80, Lin 
colnshire, North, 815, Thanet D 8895, ¥y 

of sir C H_ Lowther, of Swillington, York- 
shire, & 40, £ Westminster and Trinity 
College, Camb , called to the Bar, Inner 
Iemple, 64, JP, DL, and County Alder- 
man for korks, North Riding, Parhamentary 
Secretary to the Poor Law Board 68, Under 
Secretary of the Colonies 748, Chief Secre- 
tary for Treland 7880, PC Wilton Castle, 
Redcar, and 59, Grosvenor Street, W 

Hon W (C), elected for 
Cumberland, Penrith D, 95, sat for Rutland 
83 5, Penrith D 8695, ¢ s_of the Hon W 


79, DL and J P for Cumberland, unpaid 
Charity Commissioner 8791, Under Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs 91 2, British Repre 
sentative of the Venice International Sanitary 
Conference g2, Chairman of Ways and Means 
and Deputy Speaker since Aug 95, PC 98 
16, Wilton Crescent, S W Carlton 


Loyd, A K (C), elected ior Berkshire, Noi th or 


Abingdon 9, 95, 5 of the late Mr T Kirk- 
man yd, of the Bengal Civil Service, 5 "47 

E Brighton College, passed for Indian Civ i} 
Service ’67, prizeman in English Law and 
Hindi: Language at further examinations 

called to the Bar, Middle Temple, '68 , resigned 
appointment to Indian Civile Service ‘69, 
oined Norfolk Circuit, and afterwards Mid- 
and Circuit, QC ‘92, Bencher By ere 
tary of the Macclesheld Corrupt Practices 
Commission 80-81, joint editor of recent 
editions of Sir John Byles’s work gn Bulls 
of Exchange , J P. for Berks Hodcoft, West 
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Ilsley, Berks ; 60a, Cadogan Square, S.W. ; 
and Temple, E C. 
*Lubbock, Right Hon. Sir J., Bart. (L.U.); 
elected for London University ’95; sat for 
Maidstone ’70-80, London University '80-95; 
6. in London ’34; &. Eton; entered (48) his 
father’s bank in Lombard Street, becoming 
a partner in ’56. More than twenty public 
measures of importance (the pone: being 
the Bank Holidays Aot and the Bulls of Ex- 
change Act) owe their existence mainly to 
his influence and exertions. He has recently 
devoted himself to the promotion of the Shops 
Early Closng Bull Ir john 1s also dis- 
tinguished as a scientist In ’65 he published 
‘““Pre-historic Times,” in ’7o the ‘Origin of 
Civilisation and the Primitive Condition of 
Man,” and 1n '88 “‘ The Senses, Instincts, and 
Inteiligence of Animals, with special reference 
to Insects”; ‘‘ The Beauties of Nature,” the 
‘Use of Life,” and other works, one of which, 
“ The Pleasures of Lafe,” has attained to tts | 
thirty-fifth edition, besides being translated 
into thirteen foreign languages. Heisalso the | 
author of various works on Ants, Bees, and j 
Wasps’ Hehas received the hon degrees of | 
DCL from Oxford and LL D. from Dublin, ! 
Cambridge, and Edinburgh, M A from Warz- 
burg, an 
the University of London, which he resigned 1n | 
80, on becoming the parliamentary repre | 
sentative of the University. He was returned | 
at the head of the pen for the City Division , 
for the London CC Jan. 17th, '89, and was . 
subsequently elected Vice-Chairman of that : 
body. Was Chairman, following Lord Rose- | 
bery, from ’goto'92. President of the Bankers’ 
Association aod Gold Standard Defence As- 
sociation. HeisaP.C. High Elms, Farn 
borough, Kent, and 2, St. James’s Square, 
SW)  Atheneunt. 
Lucas-Shadwell, W (C.), elected for Hastings 
’95; s. of the late Mr. W. D. Lucas-Shadwel] 
6: , D.L, of Fairhght, Hastings, 5 ’s2; £. 
Pembroke College, Camb.; J.P and DL. fon 
Sussex; active in political and philanthropic 
work in London and elsewhere [he Hall, 
Fairlight, Hastings Carlton, New Unt 
versity, and Constitutional 
*Luttrell, H C.F (L.), elected for Devonshire, 
Tavistock D., ’95; sat for same constit. 92-5, 
2nd s of Mr George F. Luttrell, of Dunster 
Castle; 4. 57; £. Cheltenham College; held 
a Commission in the Rifle Brigade '77-87. 
Dunster Castle, Somersetshire Arthur's, 
Reform, and Eighty. 
*Lyell, Sir Leonard, Bart. (L.), elected for 
kney and Shetland ’95; sat for same constit. 
P95: e s of the late Lieutenant Colonel 
enry Lycll; 5. ’50; £ privately and at 
Berlin and London Universities; J.P. for 
Forfarshire. Kinnordy, Kirriemuir, N.B, 
and 48, Eaton Place, S.W. Athenwum and 
Reform. e 
*Lyttelton, Hon, A. (L.U ), elected for Warwick 
and Leamington ’95; sat for same constit. 
May 95; » s. of George Wilham, 4th Baron 
Lyttelton ; 3d. a E Eton and Tnunity Col- 
lege, Camb. (B.A. '78); called to the Bar, 
Inner Temple, ’81; joined the Oxford Cir- 
cult; Recorder ot Hereford '93-4, and of 
Oxford from Nov. ‘94; seconded Address 
7. 16,Great College Street, Westminster. 


rooks s, 
D. (N.) 


North, 45: s. of 


elected for Monaghan, 
r. Daniel MacAleese; 6. 
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’33; £. at a Nationa] school ; jou: nalist, news- 
paper proprietor, and editor; formerly editor 
oft the Belfast Morning News and Ulster 
Examiner 


Macartney, W. G. E. (C.), elected for Antrim 


South, ’95; sat for same constit. ’85-95; ¢. s. 
of Mr. |. W Macartney, » of co. 
Tyrone ’74-85; 6. ’52; £. Eton and Exeter 
College, Oxford (B A., tst class honours '75); 
m 'g7, Ettie, ¢ @ of the late J. E. Scott, 
of Outlands, Devonport, called to the Bar, 
Inner Temple, '78, South-Eastern Circuit ; 
appointed Secretary to the Admiralty ’95. 
Clogher Park, Tyrone, and Palace Chambers, 
Westminster, S.W. Carlton. 


*Macdona, J. C. (C), elected for Southwark, 


Rotherhithe D, ’95; sat for same constit. 
‘925; e s. of the late Mr G. de Landre 
Macdona, of West Kirby; 6 °'36; £ Trinity 
College, Dublin, ordained ‘sg; held three 
curacies and four livings, but resigned 1n ‘83 
under Clergy Rehef Act, called to the Bar, 
Middle Temple, 89, 1s Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Right Hon anbury, 
M P., Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
Hilbre House, West Kirby, Cheshire, and 12, 
Bloomfield Terrace,S W. Carlion, Gairick, 
Ranelagh, and Bath 


| 
held the office of Vice-Chancellor of | Maclean, J. Mackenzie (C ), elected for Cardiff 


95; sat for Oldham ’85 92; s. of Mr. 
Mclean, ot Liberton, Edinburgh; 3. °35; 
journalist, and proprietor of the Western 
Mail; Chairman of the London and Northern 
Assets and Debenture Corporations, etc. ; 
author of ‘‘ Maclean s Guide to Bombay,” ete. ; 
President Institute of Journalists ‘96-7, 40, 
Nevein Square, Earl’s Court, 5. W. 


‘Maclure, Sir John W., Bart (€), elected for 


Lancashire, Stretford D., ’95, sat for same 
constit. 86-95; 2nd s of the late John Maclure, 
ot Manchester; 6.’35; E Manchester Gram- 
mar School; J.P and DL for Lancashire; 
J P. for Manchester; Director of numerous 
public companies, Trustee and Treasurer of 
the Cotton Districts Convalescent Fund; Hon. 
Secretary of the @otton Famine Fund ‘62-6; 
“R.GS., F S.S.; 1s P.G.D. of Freemasons 
in England , a Knight of Grace of St. J>hn ot 
ect peaa cr a Bart ’98 The Home, 
halley Range, near Manchester; Victoria 
Mansions, 26, Victoria Street, Westminster. 
Carlton, Conservative, and Junior Carlton. 


“MacNeill, } G Swift (N.), elected for Donegal 


South, 95; sat for same constit. ‘87-95; s. 0 
Rev. j. G Swift MacNeill, Chaplain of the 
Richmond Bridewell, Dublin; 4 '49; £. 
Christ Church, Oxford; called to the Insh 
Bar 76; Munster Circuit; appointed Q.C. 
’93; Professor of Constitutional and Criminal 
Law, King’s Inns, Dublin; author of ‘ The 
Irish Parliament, What it was, and What it 
did,” etc. Blackhall Street, Dubhn, and 4, 
Halsey Street, S.W. Natonal Liberal. 


Maddisom I’. (L ), elected tor Sheffield, Bright- 


side D , Aug. ‘97; 5.’56; formerly a composi- 
tor at Hull; twice (92 and’gs5) unsuccessfully 
contested the Central division as a Liberal 
and Labour candidate, Mr. Macdison was 
one of the men’s leaders in the Hull docks 
dispute in ’93. He was associated for some 
years with the Ratlway Review, the official 
organ of the Amalgamated Society of Railwa 

Ssrvants; has been chairman of the Hull 
branch oft the Ty graphical Association ; 
was President of the Trade Union Congress 
’86; and is now President of the Labour 
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Association, a body formed to promote 
Co-operative Production. 

“I ur, W. A. (L.), elected for Cornwall, 
St. Austell D , 95; sat for same constit.’87-95; 
Buckrose, Yorkshire, ’86, but unseated on 


scrutiny; ¢.s. of Alexander M‘Arthur, M.P.; 
& '57; E rivately ; rtner 1n the firm of 
W. & A. M‘Arthur, Austrahan merchants ; 


-Director of the Bank of Australasia; D.L. for 
London ; Commissioner for New South Wales 
to Colonial Exhibition '86; has been Hon. 
Secretary and Unoficial Whip to the Com- 
mittee of Radical members; a Jumor Lord 
of the Treasury Aug ’92—July’95, and second 
Liberal Whip since March ’94. 4, Third 
Avenue, Hove, Devomshie, Reform, Cty 
Liberal, National Liberal 
McArthur, Charles (L U ), elected fo: Liverpool 
CExchange D), Nov ’97; s. of Charles 
cArthur, of Port Glasgow, b 44, at Kings- 
doun, Bristol, Z. Bristol Grammar School, 
has been for many yeais an Average Ad- 
justel, and has filled the office of Chairman 
of the Association of Average Adjusters ; 
was for four years Presidcnt of the Liver- 


poo Chamber of Commerce, J P. Liverpool * 


xchange Buildings, Liverpool. 

M‘Calmont, Harry L B.(C.), elected for Cam 
tes fe tie East or Newmarket D, ’95; s. of 
Mr H.B B M ‘Calmont, of Lincoln’s ee b 
61; E Eton; entered 6th Foot ’8r, Scots 
Guards ’85; retired '89; ] P and D.L. for 
Cambridgeshire , Major 4th Battalion Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment since ’9>; owner of 
Isinglass and other famous horses. Cheveley 
Park, Newmarket, Bishops Wood, near 
Ross, Fev gordenive and 1z, St. James’s 
Square, S 

*M‘Calmont, Colonel J. M (C.), elected for 
Antrim, East, 95; sat for same consttt. ’85-95 , 
2nd s. of the late Mr J. M‘Calmont, of Abbey 
lands, Belfast; 5 "47; £. Eton; served in 
8th Hussars 66-74; retired captain ’74; aide- 
de-camp to Earl Cowper and to the late 
Duke of Marlborough when Viceroy of Ire- 
land; J P. Antrim; Hon Colonel of the 
Antrim Artillery. Holywood House, Belfast, 
and &9, Jermyn Street, S.W. Carlton, 
Kildare Street, Dublin; and Ulster, Belfast 

MoCalmont, Majo: General H.,C.B. (C.), elected 
tor Antrim, North, 95, e. s. of the late Mr 
James M‘Calmont, of Abbeylands; &. 45, 
served in the 7th tussars in the Red River 
expedition '70; alde-de-camp to General Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, Ashanti War, 73; High 
Commissioner: and Commander-in-Chief, 
Cyprus, '78 9, and, Natal, Zulu War 79-80; Mil. 
Attache Russo-lurkish War ‘77-8; Bngade 
Major Egyptian War ’82; commanded ight 
Camel Regiment Soudan War ’8s ; Colonel '85, 
C.B. ’85; J.P. for co. Antrim and Dublin. 
Abbeylands, White Abbey, Belfast. 

*M‘Oartan, M. (N ), elected for Down, South, 
’95; gat for same constit. '86-95; ®. of Mr. J 
M'Cartan Castiewellan; 6.51; #. St.Malachy s 
College, Belfast, and French College, Black- 
rock, co Dublin; admitted Solicitor ’82. 47, 
Denbigh Street, S.W.; Belfast. Natsonal 
Liberal. 

*MoCarthy, Justin (N.). élected for Longford, 
North, '9,; sat for Longford ’ 9 85 ng- 
ford North, ‘86-95; s. of the late Mr. Michael 
‘: cCarthy; . '30; £. privately. In 's3 

e commenced his career as a j in 
connection with a Liverpool paper, and in 

60 jomned the staff of the Morung Star 
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as lhiamentary reporter, becoming (’64) 
chief editor. In ‘68 he severed his connec- 
tion with the Morn: Star, and subse- 
quently visited the United States. On his 
return in °72 he joined the editorial staff 
of the Da:ly News from which he retired 
in 86, but which he has since rejoined. Mr. 
McCarthy represented Longford '79-85. He 
unsuccessfully contested Derry at the general 
election of ’85, but was returned by a large 
majority for Longford, In ’86 he again con- 
tested Derry against Mr. (now Sir) C. E. 
Lewis, who was returned by a majority of 
three. On petition, however, Mr. McCarthy 
was declared to be the sitting member. On 
the disruption of the Imsh Parhamentary 
party in Dec. ’90 he was elected Chairman of 
that section which repudiated the leadership 
of Mr. Parnell. At the ’92 election he was 
unsuccessful at Derry, but was returned for 
North Longford, and again in ’95. In ’96 he 
resigned the chairmanship of the party in the 
House of Commons’ He 1s also well known 
as a novelist and histonan, and, besides being 
the author of “A Fair Saxon,’ “Dear Ladv 
Disdain,” “Linley Rochford,” “ Camuiola,” 
etc., he has wntten “A History of Our 
Own [imes,” “The Epoch of Reform,” and 
‘‘History of the Four Georges ” In ’88 Mr. 
McCarthy brought out ‘‘The Right Honour- 
able” and ‘‘The Ladies’ Gallery” (both of 
which he wrote in conjunction with Mrs. 
Campbell Praed). He published a short hfe 
of Sir R- Peel in March ’91, 1n Sept. ‘92 
‘The Dictator," “Red Diamonds” 1n ‘93, 
‘Life of Leo XIII” 96, “The Riddle 
Ring ’1n 96, vol. 5 of ‘‘ History of Our Own 
Times” in ’97, and in ’98 ‘‘ The Storv of Glad- 
stone s Life.’ rr, Roxburgh Road, Westgate- 
on-Sea, Devonshue, Junior Travellers’, and 
National Liberal. 

*M ‘Dermott, P. (N.), elected for Kilkenny, North, 

’95; sat for same constit Oct. ’91-5; s. of Mr. 
ohn M'‘Dermott, miller and farmer; 6. ’59; 
. Deroober School, co. Galway. Whitegate, 

co. Galway, and 38, Claverton Street, S.W. 

National Liberal. 

*M ‘Donnell, Dr. M. A. (N ), clected for Queen's 
Co., Leix D, ’95; sat for same constit. g2-5; 
s. of the late Mr. M.S. M‘Donnell, of Shraigh, 
co. Mayo; 4 '54; E. St Ignatius Jesmt Col- 
lege, Queen's University, Ireland (M D. 76) ; 
hoe College, Galway; and Ruichmon 

ospital, Dublin (M.Ch and L.M. ’76); for- 
merly Surgeon of the Liverpool Cancer and 

Skin Hospital. 145, Harley Street, W. 

*M‘Ewan, W. (L ), elected for Edinburgh, Cen- 
tral, ’95; sat for same constit. ’86-95; D.L. for 
Edinburgh City. 25, Palmerston Place, Edin- 
poree ; 16, Charles Street, Berkeley Square, 


MoGheo, Richard (N ), returned for South Louth 
In succesgion to the late Dr. Ambrose, March 
’96; 5.513 18 acommission agent; helped in 
’Bg to found the Dockers’ Umon of Glasgow. 
Clankilvoragh, Lurgan. 


‘MH Edward (N.), elected for Armagh, 
South, 35 sat for same constit. ‘92-5; Man- 
aging irector in the firm of B. and E. 

‘Hugh & Co., Ld., Imsh linen manufac- 
turers, Belfast. 

*“M‘Hugh, P. A.(N.), elected for Leitrim, North, 
’95; sat for same constit. ’92-5; 6. '58; E. for 
the priesthood ; Science and Classical Master 
at Summerhill College, Athlone, and Shgo 
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College, "80-86; proprietor, editor, and pub- Malcolm, Ian (C.), elected for Suffolk, North- 


lisher of the Siigo Champion; Mayor of 
Sligo '88, ’95, ’96,’97, and ‘98; twice imprisoned 
under the Crimes Act. Castle Street, Sligo. 

*M‘Iver, Sir Lewis, Bart. (L.U.), elected for 
Edinburgh, West, ’95; sat for Torquay ’&s-6, 
and Edinburgh, West, from May'g95; @€ s. of 
Mr. John M‘Iver; 5.’46; £. Elg.n Academy, 
Kensington Grammar Schoo), and Bonn Uni- 
versity, created a baronet ’96; served in 
Madras Civil Service ’68 84; called to the 
par Middle Temple, ’78; Hon Colonel ist 

inburgh City Volunteer Artillery. Saris- 
bury, Southampton ; 25, Upper Brook Street, 
W.; and 27, Palmeira Square, Brighton. 
Brooks's, East India United Seritce, etc , etc. 

McKenna, R. (L ), elected for Monmouthshire, 
North,’95; s of the late Mr William Columban 
McKenna; 8b. 63; £. abroad, King’s College, 
London, and Trinity Hall, Camb. (B A. ’85), 
called to the Bar, Inner Temple, '87. 29, 
Wellington Court, Albert Gate, 5 W 

McKuallop, J. (C), elected ror Stirlingshiie "gs. 
Polmont Park, Stirlingshire 

*M‘Laren, C. B B. (L.), elected for Leicester- 
shire, Boswoith D., ’95; sat for Stafford 
*80-86, Bosworth D. ’g92-5; 3rd s. of the late 
Mr D. M‘Laren, M.P., 4 ’s50; £. Edinburgh 
University Cigneale uc Prize fer Meta- 
physics, an amilton Scholarship; M.A, 
with ist class honours, °'7o); Bonn and 
Heidelberg Universities; called to the Bar, 
Lincoln’s Inn, ’74; Northern Circuit; QC 
’97; Chairrran of Palmer’s Shipbuilding Co, 
and of Tredegar Iron and Coal Co ; Director 
of Metropolitan Railway Co, and of various 
Iron and coal companies’ Hulders, Hasle- 
mere, and 45, Harrington Gardens, S W. 
lg Savile, and Nattonal Liberal. 

*McTaggart-Stewart, Sir M. J., Bart.(C.), elected 
for sr gnberinue ‘Garemdty ’95; sat for Wigtown 
Burghs ’74-80, Kirkcudbnghtshire ’85-95 ; é. s. 
of the Jate Mr. M. H. Stewart, of Southwick, 
Kirkcudbiight; 4 ‘34; &. Winchester and 
Christ Church, Oxford; called to the Bar, 
Inner Temple, ‘62; J P. and D.L. for Kirk- 
cudbrigntshire; J.P. for Wigtonshire; Hon, 
Lieutenant-Colonel rst Brigade Ayr and Gal- 
loway Artillery Volunteeis ’74 88; Colonel 
88 ; created a baronet’g2, Ardwell, Stranraer, 
Wigtonshire; Southwick, Dumfnes; and 1, 
Whitehall Gardens, SW. Carlton, Athe- 
neum, and New, Edinburgh. 

*Macleod, John (L ), elected for Sutherlandshire 
"95; sat for same constit. Oct. 945; s. of Mr. 
f Macleod, fishcurer, of Helmsdale; 6. 63; 
E Glasgow; was trained 1n gold-assaying in 
London, and afterwards obtained experience 
in gold-mining in North Wales; established 
The Highland News, of which he 1s editor 
and proprietor ; was a member of the Deer 
Forests Commission, and 1s Secretary of the 
Highland Land League, Gartymore, Helms- 
dale, Sutherlandshire, and Hamifton Street, 
Inverness. 

“Maden, J. H. (L.), elected for Lancashire, Ros- 
sendale D., 95; sat for same constit. Jan. 

2-5; ¢. s. of the late Mr. Henry Maden, of 

cup; 4. 62; E£. Grammar School, Man- 
chester; Chawman of the firm of J. Maden 
& Son, Ld., cotton spinners and manufac- 
turers ; President of the Bacup Liberal Coun- 
cil; J.P. for Lancaster; First Freeman of 
Bacup; Mayor of Bacup ‘96-7. Rockcliffe 


House, gBacup. National Liberal, Devon- 


shire, and Reform. 


West or Stowmarket D., 3 j_5» of Colonel E. 
D. Malcolm, R.E , C.B.; 6. 68; EZ. Eton and 
Oxford; served in the diplomatic scrvice at 
Berlin and Paris. 7, Park Place, St. James’s, 
S.W. Carlton, Marlborough, and Bachelors’. 


*Mandeville, F. (N.), elected for Yippeiary, 


South, ’95; sat for same constit ’92 5; 6, 52. 
Is a landowner in and J.P. for co. Tipperary ; 
brother of the late Mr. John Mandeville, of 
Mitchelstown, who was imprisoned in Tulla- 
more Gaol while Mr. Balfour was Chief 
Secretary. Ballydine Castle, Kuilsheelan 
Tipperary; Orchardstown, Clonmel; and 
Bailyquirkeen, Car rick-on-Suir. 


Manners, Captain Lord EdwardW. J.(C ), Leices- 


tershire, East 01 Melton D, ’95; s. of John, 
gth Duke of Rutland, G.c.B. b ’64; 
Wellington College and the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst; seived in the Rifle 
ae 207, Piccadilly, W. Carlton and 
ait f. 


“Maple, Sir J. Blundell, Bart. (C ), elected for 


Camberwell, Dulwich D., ’95; sat for same 
constit 787-95, s of Mr. John Maple, of 
Tottenham Court Road; b.°45; #. Crauturd 
College and King’s College School, London ; 
Governor of Messrs Maple & Co, Ld.; 
London County Councillor for South St. 
Pancras since ‘95. Childwick Bury, St. 
Albans ; Falmouth House, Newmarket; and 
Clarence House, Regent’s Paik, N.W. Caypl- 
ton and St Stephen's. 


“@Mappin, Su F. T., Bart (L ), elected tor York- 


shire, West Riding, Soith Hallamshie D., 
95, sat for Last Retford 80-85 Hallamshire 
D ’8s5 95; s. of the late Mr. Joseph Mappin, of 
Sheffield; 4 ’21, EZ. in Sheffield; Chairman 
of T. Furton & Sons, Sheaf Works, Sheffield ; 
D.L, y P. for Yorks, West Riding, and 
Sheffiela ; Mayor ’77-8, Master Cutler ‘55-6; 
created a baronet ’86, a town trustee and 
the toun regent; President of the Sheffield 
Technical School; Chairman of the Sheffield 
Gas Company ; Direttor of the Midland Rail- 
way; Juror of the Paris International Exh- 
bition ’78, Officer of the Legion of Honour; 
MIC.E, M.ILME Thornbury, Sheffield, 
and 38, Pitnce’s Gate, S W. Reform, Devon- 
shire, and National Libeial. 


Marks, H. H.(C), elected for Tower Hamlets, 


St. George 5 in the East D ,’95; s. of the Rev. 
Professor D, W. Marks, & 55; £. 1) Athenee 
Royale, Brussels, and Univcrsity College, 
London; founder and chief proprietor of fhe 
Financial News , member of the London C.C ; 
J P. Kent. Callis Court, St. Peter's, Thanet, 
and 6, Cavendish Square, W. 


‘Martin, R. B. (L.U ), elected for Worcester- 


shire, Droitwich D , ’95; sat for Tewkesbury 
80-85, Dioitwich D. ’92-5; ¢ s. ofthe late Mr.R. 
Maitin, of Overbury Court, Tewkesbury; 8. 
38; £. Harrow and Exeter College, Ox- 
ford (M A.); London banker, 1D: for 
Kent, Worcestershire, and Gloucestershire; 
F.R.G.S ; formerly President of the Institute 
of Bankers; Treasurer of the Royal Statis- 
tical Society. Overbury Court, Tewkesbury, 
and 10, Hill Street, rkeley Square, W. 
Windham and Atheneum, 


ger eer cag Hon. W. F. B. Ce elected 
r 


for Finsbury, Central, ’95; sth s. of Eyre, 3rd 
Baron nat b, “ee Trinity Collexe, 
Dublin (B.A. and LL.B. 66, Junior Mode. 
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rator and Silver Medallist), called to the Bar, Milbank Powlett C J (C), elected for Radnon 


68, and jo:rned the Home 
Circuit , D for Lincolnshire 30, Gros 
venor Place, SW Carlton Junior Carlton 
Constitutional Juntor Constitutional, and 
Burlington Fine Arts 


Maxwell, Right Hon Sir H E, Bart (C), 
elected for Wigtonshire 95, sat for sume 
constit 8095, ¢ s of the late Lieutenant 
*Colonel Sir Maxwell, 6 45, £ Eton and 
Christ Church, Oxford, Jumor Lord of the 
Treasury 8692, PC. 97 JP and DL for 
Wigtonshire , Hon Lieutenant Colonel 3rd 
Battalion (Wilitia) Royal Scots Fusiliers, 
Director of the Glasgow and S W Ruilway 
and London and Provincial Bank, Fellow of 
the Royal anj other scientific societies, 
author of works in history, archeology, 
fiction, and miscellaneous literature, Vice 
President of the Scottish Antiquaries Mon 
reith, Whauphill, Wigtonshire, and 49 
Lennox Gardens, S 
fello1, Col J J (C), elected for Lancashire 
South Last, Radchffe cum FarnworthD, 9s, 
of the late Mi Fl Mellor, of Oldham 6b 
o, JP andDL forLancashue, FRAS, 
irector of the Metropolitanand S E Rail 
ways, Hon Col] retired rst VBLF The 
Woodlands, Whitefield, near Manchester, anc 
pucens Annes Mansions Carlton, Juntor 
arlton, and St Stephens 
Mellor, Right Hon J] W (L), elected for 
Yorkshire, Sowerby D , 95, sat for Grantham 
"eo 86, Sowerby D 925, e »s of the late 
Right Hon Sir J Mellor 6 3,, & Trinity 
Hall, Camb (BA, 8th Senior Optime 5% 
MA _ 60), called to the Bar, Inner Temple, 
60, Midlard Circuit, QC '7,, Bencher 77, 
was Recorder of Grantham, but resigned 74, 
Judge Advocate General 86, ]P and DL 
or Somersetshire, J P for Devonshire PC 
86, Chairman of 
ot Commons 935, appointed g7 member of 
the Royal Commission on Water Supply for 
London, and ’y8 member of the Royal Com 
mission on the Patriofic Fund  Culmhead, 
Pitminster, Taunton, and 68, St Georges 
Square, S W Brooss 


Melville, Beresfoid V (C), elected for Stockh 
rer 9>, Ss of Rev D Melville, canon of 
orcester, Af 57, £ Marlborough and 
Brasenose College, Oxford (B A 84), J P for 
Kent,Surrey,and London Ford Manor,Ling 
field, Surrey, and 16, Grosvenor Square, W 


Mendl, Sigismund Feidinand (L), elected for 
Plymouth ’g8, upon the death of Mr C Har 
rison, € s of Mr Ferdinand Mendl, mer 
chant, 6 66, & Harrow and Univ College, 
Oxford, BA 87,M A _ 90, calledto the Bai 
Inner lemple, 88, but does not practise, a 
member of the firm of F Mendl & Co, grain 
importers and aor eal unsuccessfully 
contested Plymouth at Jast general election 
14, Devonshire Street, Portland Blace, W 

*Moysey-Thompson, Sir H , Bait (LU ), elected 
for Staffordshire, Handsworth D, 95, sat 
for Knaresborough 80 (unseated on petition), 
Lincolnshire, Brigg D, 856, Handsworth 

925, s of the late SirH S Meysey 
Thompson, MP , 6 45, &£ Etonand Trinity 
College, Camb , J P for North Riding, Yorks, 

P and DL for West Riding Yorks, 

irector of the N -E aie m °85,a of 
Sir H Pottinger, Bart Kirby Hall, York, 
and 2, Hamilton Place, W 


Inner Temple, 


ommittees of the House 


shire 95, s of Sir Frederick Acclom Milbank, 
Bart ,6 52, £ EtonCollege, J P,DL,and 
CC for North Riding, Yorks, J P for Rad 

norshire, LL for Radnorshire in place of 
Lord Ormathwaite resigned Norton Manor, 
Presteign 


*Mildmay, F B (LU ), elected for Devonshire, 


Totnes D, 95, Sat tor Same constit 8595, 
es of Mr ii B Mildmay, of Flete, &6 61, 
£ Lton and Irinity College, Camb (BA), 
JP for Devonshire, Captain West Kent 
Yeomanry Flete, lx y Bridge, South Devon 
Shoicham Piace, Sevenoaks, Kent, and 46 
Berkeley Square, W Mazslborough, Turf, 
Brooks s ana Travelleis 


Milner Sir F Bart (C ), elected for Notting 
hamshire, Bassetlaw D, 95, sat for York 
City 8 5 Bissetlaw D 9095, 2nds of the 
late Sir W M E Milne Bat ,o 49,£ 
Eton and Chiist Chure1, Oxtord, J P and 
DL for West Riding Yorks, succeeded to 
baronetcy 80 s Whilliam Frederick Victor 
Mordaunt 6 93 11, Hereford Gardens, W 
Car ltor 


Multon William Chailcs De Mure Wentworth 


Fitzwilliam, Viscount (LU), elccted for 
Wakefield 9,, e s of the late Viscount 
Milton, 6 72, £ Eton and Tiinity College, 
Camb , Captain 4th Battalion Oxfordshire 
Light Infantry aide de camp to Marquis of 
Lansdowne, Viceroy of India, 934, J P for 
West Yorkshire and co Wicklow, seconded 
Address 98 Wentworth Woodhouse, Rother 
ham Bachelois, Pratis, York, Ktrldare 
Street, Dublin, Brooks s, and Turf 


Mulward, Colonel V (C ), elected for Warwick 


shire, South West or Stratford on Avon D, 
5 s of the late Mr Henry Milward, of Red 
ditch 6 4o, Director of Henry Milward and 
Sons, Ld the Birmingham Ga.elte Co, and 
the Metropolitan Lite Assurance Society, 
JP and DL for Worcestersh re, and High 
Sheriff 66, ] P for Warwickshire , Worces 
tershire CA, has volunteer decoration 
The Holloway, Redditch Carlton and 

Constitutional 


*Minch M (N ) elected tor Kildare, South, 


2, sat for same constit 925, 6 56, E 
French College, Blackroch,co Dublin, mer- 
chant in Athy, Town Commissioner , Chair 
man of the Board ef Guardians , J P for co 
Kildare and Queens co Rockheld House, 


Athy 
*Molloy, B © (N ), elected for Kings co, Birr 


, 95, sat for Kings co ‘8085, Birr D 
8695, s of the late Mr Kedo Molloy, of 
Cornolare Kingsco ,b 43,2 St Edmunds 
College, Herts, andat France and Bonn , for- 
merly captain in the French army, Private 
Chamberlain at the Vatican , called to the Bar, 
Middle Temple, ’72 5, Paper Buildings, 
Temple National Liberal 


Monckton, & P (C), elected for Northampton 


shire, North, ’95,¢ s of the lateMr Edward 
Henry Craddock Menckton, of Fineshade 
Abbey, & *40, £ Trinit College, Camb , 
called to the Bar, Inner Temple, 68, J P 
for Northamptonshire, Rutland, and Liberty 
of Peterborough , High Shenft for Rutland 
83, CC for King’s Chiffe Division of county, 
was Lieutenant Colonel 3rd Battalion North 
amptonshire Regiment, retired Sept. ’95, 
member of the House of Laymen, Recorder 
of Northampton Fineshade Abbey, Stam- 
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Monk, C. 


*Montagu, Sir Samuel, Bart. (L 


Moon, Edward R. P 


*More, 


* 


*Morgan, 


ford ; Laundimer House, Oundle ; and dueen 
Anne’s Mansions, Westminster. Carlton and 
Junior Carlton. 
. (L.U.), elected for Gloucester 
’95; sat for same constit. April—Aug. ‘59 
(unseated on petition) and ’65 85; s. of the 
late Right Rev. Dr. J. H. Monk, Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol; 4 ’24; £. Eton and 
Trinity College, Camb. (M.A. '50) ; called to 
the Bar, Lincoln's Inn, ’50; J.P. and D.L. for 
Gloucestershire , Director of the Suez Canal ; 
Chancellor of Bitstol ’55-84 and of Glouces er 
"59-84; President of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce of the United Kingdom ’81-4. 
Bedwell Park, Hatfield, Herts, and 5, Buck- 
ingham Gate, 9.W. 
elected for 
Tower Hamlets, wicca -» 95; sat for 
same constit. 85-95 ; s. of Mr. L. Samuel, of 
Liverpool ; 5. ‘32; received Montagu as his 
surname by royal license; ZL. privately and 
at what 1s now Liverpool Institute; estab- 
lished the firm of Samue! Montagu & Co., 
foreign bankers; J.P for London and co. of 
Southampton; D.L. for the Tower Hamlets, 
member of the eda Board of Deputies, 
etc.; President of the Jewish Working Men’s 
Club. South Stoneham House, Hampshire, 
and 13, Palace Gardens, W. 

(> elected for St. Pancras, 
Noith, ’95; e. s. of Mr. Robert Moon, ot the 
Inner Temple; 5. ’58; £. Winchester College 
(head boy ’767) and New College, Oxford 
(1st in Clasercal Moderations ’78; M.A, "B4); 
called to the Bar, Inner Temple, ’84, and 
joined the Northern Circuit, as well as 
practising mn Chancery, has_ ceased to 
practise. 32, Egerton Gardens, S W Athe- 
neum, Carlton, and Oxford and Camdridge. 
R, J. (L.U.), elected for Shropshire, 
Ludlow D., ’93; sat for South ’6s-8, Ludlow 
D. ’8s-95; s. of the late Rev. T F. More, of 
Linley Hall, Shropshire ; 3.’36 ; E. Shrewsbury 
School and Balliol College, Oxford; B.C.L 
and MD. ’62; called to the Bar, Lincoln's 
Inn, 6 ; J P. and D.L. for Shropshire; High 
Sheriff 81; J P. for Montgomeryshire; Lord 
of various Shropshire manors. Linley Hall, 
Bishop’s Castle. Brooks's and Oxford and 
Cambridge. 


Morgan, Colonel Hon. F. C. (C.), elected for 


Monmouthshire, South, ’95; sat for Monmouth- 
shire 74-85, South ’82-5; 3rd s. of rst Baron 
Tredegar ; 6. '34; £. Winchester; served in 
Rifle Bngade through Crimean war; medal 
(four clasps), Order of Medjidie, and Turkish 
medal; retired Captain ’58; J.P. and D.L. 
for Monmouthshire; J.P. for Glamorgan- 
shire; Hon. Colonel and Volunteer Battalzon 
South Wales Borderers 81. Rupuirra Castle, 
Newport, Monmouthshire. Carlton, and 
Army and Navy. 

L. (L.), elected for Carmarthen- 
shire, West, 'g5; sat for same constit. ’89-95; 
y § of the late Rev. W. Morgan, Professor 
of Eheoleey of Presbyterian College, Car- 
marthen; 6. 61; E. Tettenhall College, Wol- 
verhampton, and Trimty Hall, Camb. (B A. 
"83); called to the Bar, Inner Temple, 84; 


oined the South Wales Circuit. 4, Harcourt 
uildings, E.C. Carmarthen. 

W. P. (L.), elected for Merthyr 

Tydval ’o95 ; sat for same constit, ’ 35 "443 


for some time in lawyer's office at Ne 
em 


rt : 
to Queensland, speculat in 
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mines, and practised as a lawyer; returned 

to England ’&s, and has since interested him- 

self in gold-mining 1n North Wales; known 

as the ‘‘Gold King.” Aber Eden, near Dol- 

gelly, North Wales, and 1, Queen Victoria 
treet, F.C. 


Morley, C. oe elected for Brecknockshire ’95; 


s. of the late Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P.; 6. 
"47; £. Imnuity College, Camb. (M.A. ‘74); 
Hon. Secretary to the Roya) College of 
Music, elected Chairman National Education 
Association ’98 Shockerwick House, Bath, 
and 46, Biyanston Square, W. Reform, 
Atheneum, Brooks s, and Travellers’, 


*Morley, Right Hon. John (L.), elected for 


Montrose Burghs ’96; 6. at Blackburn 38; 
LE. Cheltenham and Lincoln*College, Oxford ; 
called to the Bar, Lincoln’s Inn, '73, but 
eventually took to literature rather than the 
law. For some time he edited the Leferary 
Gazette, and from '67to "83 he conducted the 
Tortnightly. He edited the Pall Mall Gasette 
80-83, and Macmtllan's Magazine ’83-5_ His 
literary career was then in part abandoned 
for Itics. In ’83 he was elected for New- 
castle-on-Tyne, and when Mr. Gladstone 
propounded his Home Rule scheme he found 
10 Mr Morley, whom he made Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, one of his ablest and most 
enthusiastic supporters. He fought hard 
then and during the tenure of power by the 
Conservative Government, and 1n ’92 he was 
re-appointed Chief Secretary Hus Irish 
adm nIstration (’92-5) was most successful; bnt 
at the general election of ’95 he was defeated 
®at Newcastle, which seat he had held for 12 
ears. On the retirement of. Mr. Shiress 
ill, he was, in Feb. ’96, returned for the 
Montrose Burghs, and was thus enabled 
to resume his parliamentary career. Mr. 
Morley’s literary works include a number 
of books on the French philosophers of the 
eighteenth century, an essay on Compromise ; 
Lives of Cobden, of Edmund Burke, and of 
Walpole, and a Romanes lecture on Machia- 
velli 'y7; while he 1sedesignated as the writer 
of the authoritative Life of Mr. Gladstone; 
Hon. LL.D. of Glasgow and Cambridge 
Universities; Hon. DCL. of Oxford; is 
Trustee of the British Museum, a Bencher 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and F.R.S.; P.C. 57, Elm 
Park Gardens, S.W, 


Morrell, G. H. (C.), elected for Oxfordshire, 


Mid or Woodstock D 
constit. Bei e.s. ot the late Rev. G. K. 
Morrell, CL: ; 6.45; &. Rugby and Exeter 
College, Oxford, M.A., B.C.L. ; called to the 
Bar, Inner Temple, ’71; J.P., D.L., and County 
Alderman for Oxforashire ; High Shenff ’8s ; 

.P. for Berkshire; Lieutenant-Colonel and 

on. Colonel (V.D, ’95) 1st Volunteer Batta- 
lion (University) Oxfordshire Light Infant 
’79-98, when he retired. Headington Hill 
Hall, neas Oxford, and Streatley House, on 
Thames, Berks. Carlion, Juntor Carlton, 
and New Unversity. 


+» 95; Sat for same 


down, co. Kilkenny; 6. 46; £, O’Shea’s 
Grammar School, Carrnick-on-Suir. Newrath 
House, Waterford. Natsonal Liberal. 
Walter (L.U.), elected for Yorkshire, 
West Riding, Skipton D., '95; sat for Ply- 
mouth "61-74, Skipton D. ’86-92; s. of the late 
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Mr. James Morrison, tormerly M.P. for 
Ipswich; b. 36; Z£. Eton and Balliol College, 

xford (M.A. ’62); J.P. for West Riding, 
Yorks; High Sheiiff 83; Hon. Colonel 33ra 
Volunteer Battalion West Riding Regiment 
since ’71; connected with financial and mer- 
.antile companies. Malham Tarn, Langeliffe 
Settle, and 77, Cromwell Road, Ss. Ww. 


eceass n, Arthur Henry Ay!mer (C ), elected for 
Deptford ’07; s. of the late Mr. Edw. Morton, 
of Hyde Park Gate, 5 63, E. Kton and 
King’s Col)., Camb., where he was Senio1 
Dean and Bursar; was for some 14 years 
Head Master of Farnborough School, and is 
a Governor of St. Olave’s School, Greycoat 
Hospital, and Regent Street Polytechnic; has 
been for some years member of the County 
Council, Vice-Chairman of the Housing of 
the Working Classes Committee, and a 
member of the Technical Education Board , 
unsuccessfully contested East Leeds ’g2, and 
North Manchester ’95 

Morton, E. J. C. (L.), elected for Devonport 
95; sat for same constit. ’925; s. of the late 
Mr. J C. Morton, 6. '56; £. Harrow School 


and St. John's College, Camb. (M.A. '83); » 


called to the Bar, Inner Temple, ’85; North- 
Eastern Circuit; formerly Secretary of the 
Home Rule Union. 47, Halsey Street, S.W 


‘oss, S. (L.), elected for Denbighshire, East 
D., Sept. ’97; 6 's8; EZ Oxford; read in 
an equity barrister’s chambers in London ; 
for three years a classical master in the south 
of France; member of the Bar (Chester and 
North Wales Circuit), and has a local prac- 
tice at Chester, Assistant Boundary Com- 
missioner ’87; and formeily member of the 
Denbighshire C.C., and has been Vice- 
Chairman and Chairman; member of the 
Chester Town Counc1!; author of ‘‘ English 
Land Laws.” 

‘oulton, John Fletcher (L.), elected for Corn- 
wall, Launce-ton D , 98; sat for Clapham D 
of Battersea '85 6, snd: Hackney South ’94 5, 
s of Rev | E Moulton, a Wesleyan minister, 
6. 44; &. New Kingswood School, Bath, and 
St. John's College, Camb (graduating as 
Senior Wrangler; and also became Fist 
Smith’s prizeman and Fellow of Christ's 


of Senate of London Univ. 98. Enjoys a 
very large practice at the Bar, especially in 
tent cases. 
ount, W. G. (C.), elected for Berkshire, New- 
Bary. D.,’95; sat for same constit. '85-95 ; e. s. 
of the late Mr. W. Mount; 4. ’24; Z. Eton 
and Balliol College, Oxfoid; called to the 
Bar, Inner Sta te 49; J.P. and D.L. for 
Berkshire, and Chairman of the Berkshire 
arter Sessions and C.C.; High Shenff’77 ; 
.P. for Hants; Lord of the Manor, Wasing. 
asing Place, Reading. Carlton. 


Kowbray, Right Hon. Sir J., Bart. (C.), elected 
tor Oxford University ‘95; sat for Durham 
*53-68, Oxford University ‘68-95; s. of Mr. 
k. S. Cornish, of Exeter; m. Elizabeth, d 
of Mr. G. I. Mowbra ;, whose name he as- 
sumed; 6 ‘15; £. Westminster and Christ 
Church, Oxford (M.A. °39, hon. D.C.L. ’69); 
called to the Bar, Inner Temple, 4:1; Western 
Circuit; Judge-Advocate-General and Judge 
Marshal 8 and ‘66-8; Church Estates Com- 


missioner ° and ’71-92; Chairman of the 
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Standing Orders Committee and Committee 
of Selection ; J.P. and D L. for Durham; J P. 
and County Alderman for Berkshire; P.C. 
’*58, on the death of Mr. Villiers early in the 
year Sir John succeeded to the position of 
‘Father” of the House. Warrennes Wood, 
Mortimer, near Reading, and 47, Onslow 
Gardens, S.W. Carlton. 


*Munro-Ferguson, R. C. (L.), elected for Leith 


Burghs 95; sat tor Koss and Cromarty ’84-5 ; 
Leith D °s6-95; e. s. of the late Colonel R. 
Munro-Ferguson, of Raith, Kirkcaldy; 4. '60; 
E. Royal Military College, Sandhurst; Lieu- 
tenant Grenadier Goards: J.P. and DL for 
Fifeshire ; DL. for Ross-shire ; Captain 1st 
Fife Light Horse Rifle Volunteers ’85; pnvate 
secretary to Lord Rosebery when Foreign 
Secretary 86 and ’92-4; a Lord of the Treasury 
March ’94—June’gs5. Raith House, Kirkcaldy; 
Novar, Ross shire; and 46, Cadogan Square, 
SW. Boooks’s. 


*Muntz, P. A. (C.), elected for Warwickshire, 


Tamworth D, ’95; sat for Warwickshire, 
North, ’84-5, Tamworth D. ’8s-95; s. of the 
late Mr. G. F. Muntz Umberslade, Liberal 
M.P for Birmingham for 16 years; 4 '39; 
£. privately, managing director of Muntzs 
Metal Co ; P. for Warwickshire 66. 
Dunsmore, near Rugby Carlton. 

aghan, Geoige (A.P.), elected tor Tyrone, 

id, 93; 6 °47, m. '77; landed proprietor 
and dairy farmer; J.P. for co. Tene 
Lisanelly House, Omagh. 
t. Hon. A G (C.), elected for Bute- 
shire 9-; sat for same constit. ’91-5; s. of 
the late Mr. T. G. Murray, of Stenton; 4. 
49; E. Harrow and Trinity College, Camb. 
(M.A ’75); called to the Scottish Bar ’74; 
Sheriff otf Perthshire ‘g0 91; Q.C. ’91; Solici- 
tor General for Scotland ’91-2 and ’95-6; ap- 
pointed Lord-Advocate ‘96; P.C. ’96; DL. 
city and_co. of Edinburgh. Rothesay 
Terrace, Edinbuigh ; Stenton, Perthshire, 
and Kensington Palace Mansions, S.W. 
Carlton 


Murray, © J. (C), elected for Coventry ‘93; 


sat tor Hastings ’80 83; ¢. s. of the Right 
Hon. Sir Charles Augustus Murray, KCB. : 
b.’5t; E Eton; attache of British Embassy 
at Rome and St Petersburg; D.L. for Ross 
shire, Captain Hignland Volunteer Artillery. 
Loch Carton, Ross-shire, and 27, Berkeley 
Square, W 


*Murray, Colonel C. Wyndham (C.), elected for 


Bath Fe sat for same constit. 92-5; s. of Rev. 
T. B. Murray, Prebendary of St. Paul’s; 6. 
44; £. Marlborough College; entered the 
army ’62; D.A.Q M.G., Inte yeas Branch, 
Dubin, ’76-7; Brigade Mayor Aldershot ’78-9 ; 
member of the Boundary Commission in 
Turkey 78; served in Zulu war '79, Afghan 
war "80, Marri expedition '8r, E yptian 
campaign and battle of Tel-el-Kebir '82, 
Bechuanaland expedition ’85; retired ’go; 
H.M. Hom Corps Gentlemen-at-Arms ‘pg1. 
Se oly Gate, S.W. Carlton, and Army 
and Na 


vy. 
*Myers, Ww H. (C.), elected for Winchester ’9s; 


sat for same constit. ‘92-5; ¢. s. of the late 
Mr. Charles Myers, of Swanmore House; 3. 


. 


Br; joined Western Circuit, but does ‘not 
pacer. D.L. and J.P. for Hants, and C.C. 
or Droxford D. Swanmore House, Bishop's 
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Walthan, ey Cartons Wellingion, and 
‘ord and Cambriage. 

Nay Leeland, Sir H sibert Scarisbrick, Bart. 
(L.), elected for Lancs, Southport D, ’98; 
represented Colchester ’925; s. of Col. 
Naylor-Leyland, of Denbighshire; 4. ’o4, E 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst ; Lieut 
Life Guards ’82, Capt. ’91; resigned ’95, in 
which year he was created a baronet rom 
‘92-5 Sir Herbert represented Colchester, 
when changing his politics and etn.) a 
Liberal and Home Ruler, he resigned his 
seat, but without attempting to secure re- 
election. At the following general election 
he stood for Southport, but was defeated by 
Mr. Curzon, on the retiement of Mr. 
Curzon, however, he won the seat for the 
Liberals Hyde Park House, Albert Gate, 
S.W , Lexden Park, Colchester 


wark, Charles William Sydney, Visct (C), 

epee unoppoted for Notts, Newark D , ’98, 
which constituency he represented '85-95, 
e. s. of 3rd Exrl Manvers; 6. ’54; E. Eton; 
served in the Grenadier Guards ’72-80, and 
was for some time Capt in South Notts 
Yeomanry Cavalry; JP. and D.L_ Notts. 
s, Cadogan Square, S.W. 


*Newdigate, F. A. (C.), elected for Warwick- 
shire, Nuneaton D ,’95; sat for same constit. 
’92-5; s of the late Lieutenant-Colonel New- 

igate; b.’62; E, Eton ; late of the Coldstream 
Guards; travelled the Colonies and India 
’8s-7, m "88, the Hon. E %. L, youngest d. 
of the late Lord Bagot; J P.for Warwickshire 
and DL. for Derbyshire. West Hallam, 
Derby, Weston in Arden, Nuneaton; and x, 
Tilney Street, Park Lane, W. Carltor and 
Cosmopolitan 

Nicholson, W. Graham (C.), elected for Hants, 
Petersfield D., June ’97; 2. 62, ¢ s of Mr. 
Willhtam Nicholson, of Basing Park, Hants, 
who himself sat for Petersfield ’66 74, ‘80 8s ; 
E Harrow and Tmnity College, Camb., 
Captain of 3rd Hants Regiment 


Nicol, D. N. (C.), elected for Argyllshire ’95 ; 
s. of the late John Nicol, M D., of Ardmar- 
noch; J.P. for co. Argyl! and Ayr, 5 Oct. 
"433 . Glasgow University and Queen’s 
College, Oxford (M.A. ’72); called to the Bar, 
Middle Temple, ’70 ; joined Northern Circuit, 
but does not now practise; J.P.,DL,CC., 
and a Commissioner of Supply for Argyll- 
shire, m °74, Anne Milliccnt, @, of the late 
Sir E Bates, Bart., of Manydown Park, 
Hampshire. Ardmarnoch, Tighnabruaich, 
Argyllshire, and 80, Harley Street, W. 
Carlton, and New Club, Edinburgh. 

*Northcote, Hon. Sir H. Stafford, Bart. (C), 
elected for Exeter ’95; sat for same constit. 
"80-95; 2nd_s. of the rst Earl of Iddesleigh ; 
6.°46; EZ. Eton and Merton College, Oxford 
(M.A. ’73); clerk of the Foreign Office ’68-80 ; 
attached to the Marquis of Ripon’s mission 
to arrange the Alabama Treaty '7:; Secretary 
to Commission under the nea 4 of Wash- 
ington '71-3; private secretary to Lord Salis- 
bury on his embassy to Constantinople 76-7, 
and to the Chancellor of the Exchequer ’77-80- 
Financial Secretary to the War Office ’85-6, 
Surveyor-Geneial of Ordnance 86-7 ; unpaid 
Chanty Commissioner ’91-2; C.B. ’80; baronet 
"87. +25, St. James’ Place, W. Carlton. 
Atheneum, St. me tae and St. James's. 

*Norten, Captain C. W. (L.), elected for New. 
ington, We » 953 sat for same constit. ’92-5 


s. 'of Rev. W. Norton, M.A., late rector of 
‘* Baltinglass,” Ireland ; b. ’50; E. Immity 
College, Dublin (double poseman), and Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst; entered the 
army '70; served in sth Royal Irish Lancers ; 

assed Sandhurst Staff College ’79; Brigade 

ajor of Cavalry at Aldershot ’81-2; retired 
"82 «51 Queen’s Gate, S W. 


‘Nussey, [. W (L), elected for Pontefract ’gs ; 


sat for same constit. ’93-5; s. of Mr. Thomas 
Nussey, of Bramley Grange, Thorner, near 
Leeds, 4 ’68; E Leamington and Trinity 
Hall, Camb (B.A. ’90); called to the Bar ’93; 
J P. and DL. for North Riding, Yorks; un- 
successfully contested Maidstone '92; 2 ’97, 
Edith, only @. of Mrs Daniel, of Saxifield’ 
Scarborough. The Ruskwood, Tanfield, 
Bedale, Yorks; and 2, Dr. Johnson’s 
Buildings, Inner Temple, London. ‘Brooks's. 


*O’Bren, J F. X (N), elected for Cork City 


’95, sat for Mayo, South, ’85 95; resigned 
South Mayo June ’gs, to contest Cork City, 
for which he was elected, and again at the 
general election July ’95, 5. ’3:; formerly 
tea and wine merchant in Dubhin , tried in 
*67 for high treason, and sentenced to be 
hanged, drawn, and quartered; sentence 
commuted to penal servitude for life, and 
subsequently released 49, South Side, Clap- 
ham Common,S W ; 39, Victoria Street, S.W. 


O’Bnen, Patrick (P ), elected for Kilkenny City 


95, sat for Monaghan, North, ’86-92; s of 
itr ames OBrien; 6 ’53 National Club, 
Dubitn 


*O’Brien, P. J. (N.), elected for Tipperary, 
: North, ’95; sat for same constit ’85-95; s of 
r 


. J. O’Brien, merchant, Nenagh; 4, 35; 
E. locally; merchant ; Chairmay ofthe Nenagh 
Town Commissioners ’80-87, ’90 93; Chairman 
of the Board of Guardians since 85 Castle 
Street, Nenagh, Tipperary, and 158, York 
Road, Lambeth, S E. 


‘OConnor, A (N), elected for Donegal, East, 


’95; sat for Queen’s co. 80-85, Donegal, East, 
’85-95; ¢€. s. Of the late Dr. W O’Connor, 
MD, of Kerry and London; 6. 44; E St. 
Cuthbert’s Collegé& Ushaw, Durham; clerk 
in the War Office ; called to the Bar, Middle 
Temple ’83; South-Eastern Circuit; Public 
Works Loan Commissioner ; one ofthe Deputy 
Chairmen of Committees of the House, and 
one of the panel of Chairmen of Standing 
Committees; and Chairman of the Public 
Accounts Committee ’96 Rowan Road, 
Hammersmith, and 5, Essex Court, Temple, 


*O’Oonnor, James (N.), elected without opposi- 


tion for Wicklow, West, ’95, sat for same 
constit. ’92-5; s. of Mr. Patrick O’Connor, 
Glen of Imaal, co. Wicklow; 6. ’35; 1s a 
journalist. NVatronal Liberal. 


“O'Connor, T. P. (N.), elected for Liverpool, 


Scotland D., ’95; sat for Galway Borough 
80-85, Scotland D. ’85-95; 6 Athlone ‘48; 
graduat.d M.A. of Queen’s University. From 
an early age has been en ye in literary 
work both in Dublin an ondon Was 
elected for Galway at the general election of 
"80 as a Home Ruler. Visited America for 
the Land League in ’8:1, and was present at 
the Irish-American Convention. In ’8s he was 
elected for the Scotland D. of Liverpool, and 
for Galway Borough, but chose to represent 
the former constituency, which again returned 
him in ’92. Has written “Lord Beaconsfield: 
a Biography,” ‘‘Gladstone’s House of Com- 
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mons,” ‘‘The Parnell Movement,” ‘ Some 
Old Love Stories,” a biography of Mr. Parnell, 
and manytalesandessays. Was the founder, 
in 88, and the first tor of the Star, but 
severed his connection with this newspaper 
in July ’90. Founded the Sunday Sun in 
May ’91, 1n June '93 brought out the Sux 
as a London evening paper, and in 98 started 
a social journal entitled M@A.P. Oakley 
Lodge, Chelsea, SW. National Liberal, 
City Liberal, and The Bath. 


*O’Keoffe, F. A. (N.), elected for Limerick 
City Sept. ’95; sat tor same constit. '88-95, 
s. of the late Mr. Lawrence O’Keeffe, High 
Sheriff of Limerick ; 4.56; £. Jesuit School, 
Limerick, Clongowes Wood College, and 
Trinity Collegey Dublin ; admitted a Solicitor 
98, Mayor of Limerick 787-8 and ‘89. 12, 
The Crescent, Limerick. 

O’Kelly, J. (P.), elected for Roscommon, North, 
95; sat for the County '8085, and the 
North Division ’85-92; s. of the late Mr. John 
O'Kelly, of Roscommon; 8b. °45; Z. Dublin 
University and College of Sorbonne, Paris; 
served in French army ; ex-editor New York 
Herald; war correspondent in Cuba ’'73; 
subsequently he engaged 1n the war against 
the Sioux chief “Sitting Bull”; tailed in an 
attempt to join the Madhi 1n the Soudan ’85 ; 
now editor Jrish Datly Independent. 


*“Oldroyd, M. (L), elected for oy CLe 
sat tor same constit. 88-95; 3rd s. of Mr. M 
#. privately, and 


Oldroyd, Dewsbury ; 6. '43 Woo ae Chairman 
’ 


at New College, St. John’s 


of M. Oldroyd & Sons, Ld., woollen manufac })| 


turers and merchants; J P. for Dewsbury, 
and Alderman ’83; Mayor ’87-8, J.P. for West 
Riding, Yorks. Hyrstlands, Dewsbury, and 
38, Hyde Park Gate, S.W. 

O'Malley, W. (A.P.), elected fo1 Galway, Conne- 
maraD ,’95; 0.’57, £. Model School, Galway, 
and St. Mary’s College, London ; journalist , 
late business manager of the Star, now ot 
the Sun and Weekly Sun, London. 12, Cautley 
Avenue, Clapham Common, 5 W. WNazsonal 
Liberal 

*O’Neill, Hon. R. T (C.), elected for Antrim, Mid, 
‘95; sat for same constit. ’85-95; 2nd s of 1st 

ron O’Neill; 6.’45, &. Harrow and Brase- 
nose College, Oxtord (M.A ), J P. for Antrim, 
J.P. and D.L. for co. Londonderry (High 
oheriff ’71); formerly Major 4th Battalion 
Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. | Tullymore 
Lodge, Ballymena, and 3, Regent Street, S.W. 

Orr-Ewing, C. L. (C.), elected for Ayr District 
‘95; S. of the Jate Sir Archibald Orr-Ewing, 
Bart. ; 60; £. Hariow; m., ’98, Lady 
Cpe te Boyle, e.d. of 7th Earl of Glasgow, 
Red House, Ayr, N.B.; 4, Balfour Place, 
Park Lane W. Carlton, Bachelors’, and 
New Club Edinburgh. 

Oswald, J. F. (C.), elected for Oldham ’95; s. 
of the late Mr. William Oswald, 4. ’33; £ 
Islington Proprietary School and St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford ; admitted a solicitor ’61; called 
to the Bar, Middle Temple, ‘69; Q.C. and 
Bencher, Gray’s Inn, ’93; member ot Incor- 
porated Council of Law Reporting ; author of 
“(Contempt of Court.” 111, Harley Street, 
W., and 6, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
Carlton. 

*Palmer, Sir C. M. 
Durham, Jarrow D., 7 j. sat for Durham, 
Lede ’74°85, Jarrow D. 85-95; y. s. of the 

te George almer, Newcastle-on-Tyne; 4, 
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’22: E, Newcastle and France; coalowner; 
founder of the town of Jarrow; first Mayor 
’75; J] P. and D.L. for Durham and North 
Riding, Yorks; Hon. Colonel Newcastle-on- 
Tyne and Durham Engineer Volunteers 
‘68-88; Hon. Colonel Engineer Volunteer 
Submarine Miners Royal Engineers ’85; 
created a baronet 86. Grinkle Park, Loftus- 
in-Cleveland, Newcastle-on lyne, and 37, 
Curzon Street, W. Liberal, Reform, and 
Brooks's, 

Parkes, E (LU), elected for Birmingham, 
Cential, ‘95; s. otf Mr. Israel Parkes, of 
Edgbaston, 5 ’48; & Wesley College, Shef- 
field, 1ronmaster; member of the City 
Council of Birmingham, Chairman of the 
Markets and Fairs Committee, J.P. for the 
City of Birmingham Oak Grange, Hermitage 
Road, Edgbaston. 

Parnell, J H.(P ), elected for Meath, South, ’95 ; 
cs. of the late Mr. John Hemy Parnell, of 
Avondale, and & of the late Mr.C 5S. Parnell; 
6.’43. Avondale, Rathdrum, co Wicklow. 

*Paulton, J. M. (L.), elected for Durham, 
Bishop Auckland D ,’95; sat fot sameconstit. 
"85-95; s. Of the late Mr. A. W. Paulton, of 
Manchester, Secretary of the Anti-Corn Law 
League; 6.’57; £. London International Col- 
lege and Trinity Hal], Camb. (B.A., honours 
in Classical Tripos ’79); private secretary 
to the late Mr. Childers when Home Secretary. 
Boughton Hall, Woking, Surrey, and 4, West 
Chapel Street, W. Brooks s. 

*Pearson, Sir W. D, Bart. (R), elected for 
Colchester ’95; sat for same constit. since 
Feb. ’95; s. of Mr. George Pearson, J.P , of 
Buckendonbury, Hertford; 5 ’56; £. pri- 
vately; head ot the firm of S Pearson & Son, 
contractors tor public works, created a 
baronet May ’94. Paddockhurst, Sussex, 
and 16, Airlie Gardens, Kensington, W. 

Pease, A. E. (L ), elected for Yorkshire, Cleve- 
land D, Jan. ’97, sat for York ’85 92, e. s. of 
Sir J. Pease, Bart , M.P.; 5. ’57; partner in 
the firm of J. & J W. Pease, bankers; 
Director of Pease & Partners, Ld ; J.P. 
North Riding, Yorks, and D.L for London 


and North Riding, Yorks. Pinchinthorpe 
House, Gisborough, Yorkshire. Brooks's 
and Nattonal Liberal. 


Pease, Herbert Pike(U ), elected for Darlington 
‘98, s. of Mr Arthur Pease, the late member 
for this borough; 64. ’67, E. IJrinity Hall, 
Camb ; 1s nephew of Sir J. Whitwell Pease, 
Bart, of Pease & Paitners, Ld., of which 
firm Mi. Pike Pease 1s a Director, Managing 
Director of Normanby Ironworks, J.P. and 
D.L. North Riding, Yorks Underchffe, 
Great Ayton, Yorks. Bvooks’s, Hydt Park. 

*Pease, J. A. (L.), elected tor Northumberland, 
Tyneside D., ’95; sat for same constit. ’ga-5 ; 
y. Ss. of Sir J. W. Pease, MP.; 6. ’60, ee 
Grove House, Tottenham and Trinity College, 
Camb. (B Ag ’81, M.A. ’85); 9». Ethel, only d. 
of Sir Henry Haveiock-Allan, Bart., M.P., 
V.C, etc.; D.L. for Durham; J.P. for Dur- 
ham and North Riding, Yorks; Durham 
CC.; Mayor of Darlington, ’89; Director of 
Pease & Partners, Ld.; Parlamentary Sec- 
retary to Right Hon. J. Morley,’93-5. Snow 
Hall, Gainford, Darlington, and 6, Upper 
Grosvenor Street, W. 200k8'S. 


Bart. (L.), elected for “Pease, Sir J. W. Bart. (L.), elected for Durham, 


Barnard tle D.,’95; sat for Durham, South, 
*65-85, Barnard Castile D. ’8s-95; s. of the late 
r. Joseph Pease, of Darlington; 5. 28; E. 
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rivately; coal] and ironstone mine owner ; 

hairman of Pease & Partners, Ld.; Chair- 
man of the N.-E. Railway; J.P. and D.L. for 
Durham and North Riding, Yorks; President 
of the Peace Society; created a baronet 82 
Hutton Hall, pusporoue Yorkshire, and 
44, Grosvenor Gardens, S W. 

Pender, Sir James, Bart. (C.), elected for North- 
amptonshire, Mid, ’95; es of the late Su 
John Pender, M.P., of Foot’s Cray Place 
Kent; b. '41; £. University College School 
and Umiversity College, London; J.P. for 
Linhthgowshire and Northamptonshi e; Lord 
of the Manor of Thornby; Director of the 
Globe Telegraph and Trust Co., Telegraph 
Construction and Maintenance Co., and othe: 
electrical companies. Thornby Hall, Rugby ; 
z, Mount Street, Berkeley Square. Carlton, 
Naval and Milttary, and Turf 

*Penn, J. (C.), elected for Lewisham ’95; sat 
for same constit. ’91-5; ¢, s. of the late Mr. 
john Penn, of Lee; 6. 48; EZ. Harrow and 

enbridee: 22, Carlton House Terrace, 


SW. 

*Perks, R. W. (L.), elected for Lincolnshire, 
Louth D., '95; sat for same constit. ’g2-5 ,° 
es ofthe late Rev G. T. Perks, M A., Presi- 
dent of the Wesleyan Conference; 6. "49; 
E. New Kingswood School, Bath, King’s 
College, London, and London University ; 
Solicitor ’75; member of the firm of Fowler, 
Perks, & Co., London; Associate of I.C.F. 
Littlestone, Kent, 9, Clement’s Lane, E.C ; 
and 11, Kensington Palace Gardens, W. 

Philipps, John Wyntord (L ), elected for Pem- 
brokeshire ’98, sat for Mid Lanark ’88 92 
and ‘92-4; &€. s. Rev. Canon Sir Erasmus 
Philipps, vicar of Warminstei1, b ’60, E 
Felstead School and Keble College, Oxon 
(M A. 3rd class Hist. honouis '85), called 
to the Bar, Middle Temple, 86; Chairman 
Costa Rica Railway, and takes great interest 
in agricultural pursuits 24, Gueen Annes 
Gate, S.W., Lydstep Haven JVellington 
and National Liberal. 

Phillpotts, Captain A. S. (C), elected for 
Devonshire, Torquay D., ’95, 5. of the late | 
Captain Henry Phillpotts, ot Torquay, 5. '44; 
E£. Chudleigh Grammar School and Naval : 
Academy, Gosport; served in the royal 
navy 5892, and was distinguished during 
the Abyssinian war; J.P. tor Devonshire 
and Pe ig Philpottstown, Navan, Chel- 
ston Cross, Torquay. 

*Pickard, B. (L.), elected for Yorkshire, Nor- 
manton D., ’95; sat for same constit. 85-95; 
s, of Mr. T. Pickard, miner, of Kippax, near 
Leeds; 3. 42; £. Kippax Grammar School ; 
at 12 worked in the B tidy Assistant Secretary 
of the West Yorkshire Miners’ Association 
"93; Secretary ’76; Secretary of the York- 
shire Miners’ Association 31; formerly mem- 
ber of the Wakefield School Board ; County 
Alderman for West Riding, ‘Yorks; Presi- 
dent of the Miners’ Federation of Great 
Biitain; one of the leaders of the Eight 
Hours Movement. Barnsley, Yorkshire. 

*Pickersgill, E. H. (L.), elected for Bethnal 
Green, South-West, ’95; sat for same constit. 
"85-95; Ss. Gi the late Mr Thomas Pickersgill, 
architect, of York; &.’so; £ York Grammar 
School; clerk of the G.P.O. Savings’ Bank 
Department 68 85; B A. (London) ’72; called 


to , Inner Temple, ’84; member of the 
in, C.C. for Central Hackney. 238, 
rat Road, E, 


Pretyman 
South-Last, Woodbridge D 


*Pierpoint, R. (C.), elected for Warrington 


] 
sat for same constit. ’92-5; s of the late Mir. 
Benjamin Pierpoint, ].P., of Warrington; é 
"45; £. Eton and Christ Church, Oxford 
(M.A. ’71), called to the Bar, Inner Temple, 
73; J.P. tor Cheshire. St. Austin’s, Wai- 
rington, and Morris Chambers, 45, Glasshouse 
Street, W. Windham and Carlton. 


‘Pinkerton, J. (N.), elected for Galway Cit 


sat for same constit. '86-95; s. of Mr. Sot 
Pinkerton, of Ballymoney;  &. ’45; E. pri- 
vately; tenant farmer; a for Antrim; 
formerly member of the Coleraine Board of 
Guardians; contested North Antrim unsuc- 
cessfully in 785, Secon, Ballymoney, co. 
Antrim, 


Pirie, Captain Duncan VerrfSn (L), returned 


for North Aberdeen in May ’96, on the re- 
signation of Mr. Hunter; e s. of Mr. 
Gordon Pirie, of Chateau de Varennes 
France; he entered the army 1n ’79; retired 
"98; serving in the Egyptian campaign of ’82, 
the Soudan expedition of ’84 and the Nile 
expedition of ‘84-5 (twice mentioned in de- 
spatches), A.D.C. to Governor of Ceylon 
*g0 93; Captain 3rd Hussars; contested West 
entrewshire ’gs. 


Platt-Higgins, F.(C.), elected for Salford, North, 


‘95, 8. of Mr. James Higgins, J P., of Salford ; 

40; £. Cheltenham College and Berhn; 
J.P. for Cheshire, Alderman of the Cheshire 
C.C. Holmle:gh, Bowden, Cheshire. 


*Plunkett, Right Hon. Horace (C.), elected for 


co, Dublin, South, ’95; sat for same constit. 
"92-53 S. of Baron Dunsan ; 6. 54; E. Kkton 
and University College, Oxford (B.A. 78) ; 
J.P. for co. Meath; D.L. for co. Radnor ; 
member of the Congested \District Board, 
lreland , founder and chairman of the Recess 
Committee; P.C. for lreland. 1048, Mount 
Street, W. Asldare Street and Carlton. 


Pollock, H. F. (L U.), elected for Lincolnshire, 


Holland or Spalding D.,’95; s. of Mr. George 
Frederick Vollock, the Queen’s Remem- 
brancer; 6 ‘57; £. Winchester College ; 
admitted a Sohcitor '78, Cumberland Place, 
Regent's Park. 


*Powell, Sir F S, Bart. (C.), elected for Wigan 


95; Sat for same constit. 57-9, Cambridge 
03 8, North-West Riding, Yorks, '7a-4, 
Wigan *Bs-95; s. of the late Rev. B. Powell, 
of Wigan; &. ’27; £. St. Jee College 
Camb. (B.A., Classical and Mathemat: 
honours ’s0, Fellow "51, M.A. '53); called to 
the Bar, Inner Temple, ’53; Northern Circuit ; 

.P, for Lancashire, and J.P. and D.L. for 

est Riding, Yorks; created a baronet May 
92, Horton Old Hall, Bradford, and 1, Cam- 
bridge Square, Hyde Park, W. 


*Power, P. d- (Ns elected for Waterford, East, 
r 


’953 gat aterford ‘84-5, East ’85-95; s. 
of Mr. Pierse Power, of Tramore; 6.’s50; E. 
Stonyhurst College, Blackburn, Lancashire ; 
j.P. tor Waterford ; Chairman of the Board 
of Guardians. Newton House, Tramore, 
Waterford, and 13, Templeton Place, S.W. 


, Captain E.G (C.), elected for Suffolk, 

» 95; €. Ss. of 

Rev Canon F. Pretyman, J.P., of Lincoln ; 

6.’s9; £. Eton and Royal Mul Academy, 

Woolwich; served in the Royal Artillery 

"80-89; J.P. for Suffolk; J.P, and D.L. for 

Lincolnshire. Orwell Park, Ipswich, and 

Riby Grove, Stalhngborough, Lincolnshire. 
n, Turf, and Naval and Mrittary. 
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*Price, R. J, (L.), elected for Norfolk, East, 
95; sat for same constit. ‘92-5; y. s. of the 
late Mr. E. Pre, of Highgate; 5. ’54; E. 
Cholmeley School, Highgate, and University 
College Hospital; M.R.C.S. ’76; called to 
the Bar, Middle Temple, ’83. 
Street, S.W. 

*Priestley, 5B. (L.), elected for Yorkshire, 
Pudsey D.,’95; sat for same constit. '85-95; 
b. 31; E. privately ; member of the firm of 
Briggs, Priestley, & Co., worsted manufac- 
turers, Bradford. Kerncliffe, Apperley Bridge, 
ae Leeds, and Queen Anne’s Mansions, 


104, Sloane 


Priestley, Sir William Overend (C.), elected 
in May ‘96 for ®dinburgh and St. Andrew’s 
Universities in succession to Sir Charles 
Pearson, who had been Sp pointed a Scottish 
judge, s. of Joseph Priestley, of Leeds, and 
E:B-n. of the discoverer of oxygen; db. ’29; 

. at Edinburgh, Se» College, London, 
and at Paris. Settled in Londonasa physician, 
and has been lecturer at Middlesex Hospital ; 

rofessor of obstetric medicine, King’s Col- 
ege; physician accoucheur to the late 
Princess Alice and to the Princess Christian , 
has been examiner to the Universities of Cam- 
bridge and London, the Victoria University. 
and the ere College of Physicians and Sur- 

eons. estbrook Hall, Horsham, and 17, 

ertford Street, Mayfair. 


*Provand, A. D. (L.), elected for Glasgow, 
Blackfriars D., ’95; sat for same constit. ’86- 
933 s. of Mr. G. Provand, of Glasgow; 8. ’38; 

. privately; India and China merchant 
nipper of Mgnchester. 2, Whitehall Court, 
iW. Refo 


Pryce-Jones, Edward (C.), elected for Mont- 
gomery District ’95; e. s of Sir Pryce Pryce- 
Jones, of Dolerw, Newtown, M.P.; 5. ’61, 
£. Jesus College, Camb. (M.A. ’93); #2. ’86, 
Beatrice, @. of the late Mr. Herbert Hardie, 
of Orford House, Cheshire ; called to the Bai, 
Inner Temple, '92; J.P.,and C.C. for Mont- 
gomeryshire; retired ‘95 from the Mont- 
gomeryshire Yeomanry Cavalry after 15 years 

with the rank of Major; Lieutenant Colonel 

and Officer Commanding sth Volunteer Bat- 
talion South Wales Borderers, having raised 
the same in ’97; Chairman of the Newtown 

L.B.H. ’g92 93-94; Governor of Aberystwyth 

and Bangor University Colleges; member of 

University Court of Wales. Caerhowell, 

Montgomery, and Hétel Metropole, W. 

Carlton, Oxford and Cambridge, St, Ste- 

phen s, and Ranelagh. 


Purvis, R. (L.U ), elected for Peterborough ’g5 ; 
b. ’44; £. Marlborough School and Downin 
College, Camb. (B.A. ’70, M.A. and LL.M. 
"7s, LL.D. ’81); called to the Bar, Inner 

emple, 73; joined the North-Eastern Cir- 
cuit. Queen Anne’s Mansions, SMW., and 
tr, King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. 


Pym, C. Guy (C.), elected for Bedford '95; s. of 

ev. Wollaston Pym, rector of Whilhan, 
Herts, and g.s. of the late Mr. Francis Pym 
M.P., of the Hazels, Beds; 4.’41; E. Rossall 
School, Lancashire; entered the navy ’s55; 
War Office ’s9; retired "74; took a leading 
part in the athletic movement in ’61, and 
was distinguished as an athlete; D.L. and 
J.P. for Beds. Ceesar’s ur Sandy, Beds, 
and 35, Cranley Gardens, 5. W. 
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*Quilter, Sir Cuthbert, Bart. (L.U.), elected for 
Suffolk, Sudbury D., ’95; sat for same con- 
stit. ’8 “9B; e. s. of the late Mr. W. Quilter, of 
Norfol treet, Park Lane, W., 6. "41; E. 
privately ; Director (and one of the founders) 
of the National Telephone Co. ; D.L. and J.P. 
for Suffolk, and County Alderman for West 
Suffolk ; Vice-Commodore of the Royal Har- 
wich Yacht Club; President Suffolk Horse 
Society. Bawdsey Manor, Woodbridge, and 
74, 2outh Audley Street, Ww. 

“Randell, D. (L.), elected for Glamorganshire 
Gower D, 95; sat for same constit. ’88-95 ; 
s. of the late Mr. John Randell, merchant, of 
Lianelly , 4 ’54, £. Llanelly and New Wands- 
worth, admitted a Solicitor ’77; practises at 
Llanelley; Hon, Secretary of the Llanelly 
Chambcr of Commerce ; member of the Board 
of Health and Harbour Commissioners ; 
County Alderman for Carmarthenshire. 223, 
Camden Road, N.W. 


*Rankin, Sir James, Bart (C ), elected for Here- 
fordshire, Noith, ’95; sat for Leominster 
Borough 80-€5, Herefordshire, North, '86-95 ; 
s. of the late M1. Robert Rankin, of Brom- 
borough Hall, Cheshire; 6. '42; £. Trinity 
College, Camb. (BA., 1st class Natural 
Science Tripos 65, M A. 768); J.P. and D.L. 
for Herefordshire , chief steward of the City 
of Hereford ; High Sheniff'73; J.P. for Here- 
ford; promoter of the Old Age Pensions 
movement, created a Bart. ’98 Bryngwyn, 
Hereford, and 35s, Lnnismore Gardens, S.W. 
Carlion and New University. 


*Rasch, Mayor F. C. (C.), elected for Essex, 
South East, ’95; sat for same constit. ’86-95, 
s. of the late Mr. F. C. Rasch, of Woodhill ; 
6.47; £. Eton and Trinity College, Camb. ; 
entered the army, and served tn 6t Dragoon 
Guards; J.P. and D.L. for Essex ; Major 4th 
Battalion Essex Regiment. Woodhill, Dan- 
bury, Chelmsford. Windham, and Naval 
and Military. 

“Reckitt, H. J. (L), elected for Lincolnshire, 
North Lindsey or Brigg D., ’95; sat for 
Pontefract Feb —June ‘03; unseated on 

tition ; contested Thirsk and Walton D. of 

orks ’g2, e. s of Sir James Rechitt, Bart., 
of Brough, 4.’68, E Olivers Mount School, 
Scarborough, and King’s College, Camb. ; 
called to the Bar, Inner lemple,’92, J.P. East 
Riding, Yorks. Winestead Hall, Hull. 88, 
Jermyn Street. Reform and Natonal 
Liberal. 

*Redmond, J. E. (P.), elected for Waterford City 
’95; sat for New Ross ’81-5, Wexford, North, 
’85-91, Waterford ’91-2, Waterford ea ong 
e. Ss. of the late Mr. W. A. Redmond, M.P. 
for Wexford ’72-80; 6. 56; E. Clongowes 
Wood College, Kildare, and Trimty College, 
Dublin ; entered Civil Service; clerk in Vote 
Office, Hotfse of Commons; called to the 
Bar, Gray’s Inn, 86, Upper Fitzwilliam 
Street, Dublin. 

“Redmond, W. (P.), elected for Clare, East, ’95; 
sat for Wexford Borough 83-5, Fermanagh, 
North, ’85-92, Clare, East ong 5 and s. of 
the late Mr. W. A. Redmorfd, MP.; &. 
Clongowes College; imprisoned under Crimes 
Act ’88. 

*Reid, Sir R. T. (L.), elected for Dumfries 
Burghs’95; sat for Hereford ’80-85,, Dumfries 
Burghs ’86-95; 8. of the late Sir y: J? Reid, 
Chief Justice of the Ionian Islands; 6. '46; 2. 
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Cheltenham and Balliol College, Oxford (Ire- 
land Scholar, rst class Lit. Hum., B.A. ‘69); 
called to the Bar, Inner Temple, ’71; Oxford 
Circuit; Q.C. ’82; Bencher ’90; Solicitor- 
General May—Oct. ’94; Attorney-General 
Oct. ’94—June ’95. 1, Chapel Place, Delahay 
Street, S.W. Garrick and Devonshire 


*Renshaw, C. B. (C.), elected for Renfrewshire, 
West, ’95; sat for same constit. 92-5, 3rd s. 
of the late T. C. Renshaw, Q.C.; 5. 48; £. 
St. Clere, Sevenoaks, and in Germany; manu- 
facturer ; J.P., D.L , and C.C, forco. Renfrew; 
Commissioner of Supply ; F.R.G.S.  Baro- 
chan, Houston, N.B. 


*Rentoul, J. A. (C.), elected for Down, East, ’95; 
sat for same constit. ‘90-95; e. s. of the late 
Rev. A. Rentoul, DD ,and M.D, of Manor 
Cunningham, co. Donegal; £. Cookstown 
Academy, Queen’s College, Galway, Royal 
University, Ireland (1st University Exhi- 
bition ’74, LL.D rst place ’75, senior Scholar- 
ships 1n Arts and Law), and Royal University, 
Berlin ; called to the Bar, Inner Temple, 84; 
1st place and 1oo-guinea Scholarship; Q.C. 
95; South-Eastern Circuit; has been a mem- 
ber of the London C.C for Woolwich. 23, 
Old Queen Street, Westminster, and 1, Pump 
Court, Temple, E.C. Cazlton. 


Richards, H.C. (C ), elected for Finsbury, East, 
95; Ss. of Mr. FrederickRichards, J P, of St. 

eonards-on-Sea; 6 ‘51; £. City of London 
School; called to the Bar, Gray’s Inn, ’81, 
Bencher ’98; QC ’98; joined the South- 
Eastern Circuit; Chairman of the City 
Churches Protection Society, Senio: Coun 
se] for Postmaster-Genera] at the Central 
Criminal Court since ’98. 1, West Hill, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea, and 2, Mitre Court Build- 
ings, Temple, EC. Caslton, Junto» Carlton, 
City Cariton, Constitutional, Junror Constitu- 
tional, Sussex County, Hastings Conservative. 


sat fo. South-East Duiham ‘925, E York, 
and started as an apprentice at the Bishop- 
wearmouth Ironworks, Sunderland, later 
he went to the Tees and associated himself 
with the earliest of tne iron shipbuilding 
pai on that river, eventual] coming 
ead of the firm of Messrs ichardson, 
Duck, & Co., which position he still holds. 
A member of the Society of Friends; four 
times Mayor of Stockton, and has been High 
Sheriff of the Co. of Durham, besides fillin 
many other municipal offices. Potts Hail, 
Northallerton. 


Biohardson, Sir Thomas (L.U.), elected for 

Hartlepool ’95; e. s. of the late Mr. Thomas 
Richardson, M.P., of Kirklevington; 6. ’46; 
E. Rossall and Cambridge (B.A. ’70) ; J.P. and 
D.L. for co. Durham; Alderman and J.P. of 
the borough of Hartlepool (Mayor '86-8); Past 
President of the North-East Coast Institution 
of Engineers and Shipbuilders. Kurkleving- 
ton Grange, Yarm, Yorks. 


Rickett, J. Compton(L.), elected for Scarborough 
; ¢. Ss. of the late Mr. Joseph Rickett, of East 
oathly; 5.’47; E. King Edward VI.’s School, 
Bath; Director of Rickett, Smith, & Co., Ld, 
and other coal companies, Sun Flour Mills 
Co., Ld., etc.; author of ‘‘The Christ that 
1p tole,” ‘The Quickening of Caliban,” ete. ; 
D.L. for North Riding, Yorks. Barham 
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House, East Hoathly, Sussex; 58, Esplanade, 
Scarborough ; and 100, Lancaster Gate, Hyde 
Park, W. Reform, National Liberal, and 
City Lrberal. 


‘Ridley, Right Hon. Sir M. Wa Bart. (C.), 


elected for Lancashire, Blackpool D., 95; sat 
for Northumberland, North, 68-85, Black ol 
"86-95; P.C.;@.s. of the late Sir M. W. Rid ey; 
6.’42, E. Harrow and Balliol College, Oxford 
(1st class Classics 65); Fellow of ‘All Souls’ 
’65-73; Under-Secretary of State for the Home 
Department ’78-80; Financial Secretary of the 
Treasury 856; J.P. and DL for Northum- 
berland; Hon. Colonel Northumberland 
Yeomanry ’86; Secretary of State for the 
Home Department ’95; appointed an Eccle- 
siastical Commissioner for England, ’95 
Blagdon, Cramlington, Northumberland, and 
10, Carlton House Terrace, S.W. Cariton, 
Atheneum, and Travellers’. 


*Ritche, Right Hon. C. T, (C.), elected for 


Croydon ’95; sat for Tower Hamlets 774-85, 
St. George’s D. ’85 92, and Croydon trom May 
’95, 5. Of the late Mr. W. Ritchie, of Brought 
Ferry, 4.38; Director of the Union Ban 
of London, and of the Royal Exchange As- 
surance; }.P. for Middlesex and London ; 
Secretary to the Admiralty '85-6; President 
of the Local Government Board ’86 92; Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade’95 He made 
strenuous efforts to effect a settlement of the 
great engineering dispute in ’97. Welders, 
Gerrard’s Cross, KR 5 O., Bucks, andWetherby 
Lodge, Wetherby Gardens, S.W. 


“*Roberts, ; Bryn (L.), elected for Carnarvon- 
1 


shire, Eifion D, ’95; sat for same constit. 
85-95; ¢. Ss. of the late Danie::Roberts, Bryn 
Adda; 4.’43 ; £. Cheltenham Grammar School; 
admitted Solicitor 68; called to the Bar, 
Lincoln’s Inn, 89; J.P., D.L., and County 
Alderman for Carnarvonshire, and Deputy- 
Chairman of the Quarter Sessions. beya 
Adda, Bangor, North Wales, and 17, Orchard 
Street, W. Natonal Libesal and Reform. 


“Roberts, J. H (L); elected for Denbighshire 


West, 95; sat for same constit. 925; e S. 
of Mr. J Roberts, M.P ; 6. ’63; ze Trinity 
College, Camb, (B.A., honours in History 
*48); timber merchant; J.P. and C C. for Den- 
bighshire; member of the Executive North 
Wales Liberal Federation; Treasurer of the 
Bangor Normal College. Bryngwenallt, Aber- 
gee Denbighshire, and 87, Ashley Gardens, 
s.W. 


*Robertson, E (L ), elected for Dundee ’95; sat 


for same constit. 85-95; s. of the late Mr. E. 
Robertson, of Kinnaird, Perthshire; 6. °46; 
E, St. Andrews University and Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford Vaasa holar and Prize- 
man 771); Fellow of Corpus Christ: College 
"74; called to the Bar, Lincoln’s Inn, ’71; 
Northern Circuit; formerly Professor of 
Roman Law, University College, London; 
LL.D, (St. Andrews); Civil rd of the 
Admiralty from Aug. ’92-95. Admiralty, S.W. 
4, Essex Court Iemple. Reform. 


Robertson, T. H.(C.), elected for Hackney, South, 


’95; s. of the late Mr. Thomas Storm Robert- 
son, M.D., F.R.C.S.; 5. ’49; Z. Magdalen 
College, Oxford (B.A. ’72); called to the Bar, 
Lincoln’s Inn, ‘73. Huntington Castle, co. 
Carlow, and The Cedars, South Hackney. 


*Robinson, B. (C.), elected for Dudley %: sat 
T. e 


for same constit. ‘66-95; s. of the late 
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Robinson, of Dudley; 5. ’36; £. Rugby; *Round, J. (C ), elected for Essex, Harwich Dr. 
formerly practised as Solicitor; Captain 5; Sat for Essex, East, ’68-85; Harwich 
Worcestershire Yeomanry. Barford House, . 85-95; e. s. of the late Rev. J. T. Round, 
Warwick, and 4o, Eaton Square, S.W. of Colchester; 4. ’42; £. Eton and Christ 
Carlton. Church, Oxtord (M.A.); called to the Bar, 
"Robson, W. S., (L.), elected for South Shields Inver Temple, 68; J.P., D.L., and County 
‘93; sat for Bow and Bromley D., Tower Alderman for Essex; formerly Major West 
Harilets, ’8s-6; s. of the late Mr. R. Robson, Essex Militia; was elected to first House of 
.J.P., of Newcastle-upon-Tyne; 5 ’s2; E Layman. Birch Hall, Colchester, and 31, De 
Gonville and amns ollege, Camb. (B.A.) F Vere Gardens, W. Carlton. 
called to the Bar, Inner Temple, ’80; joined Ro a ¢ Ge Poe rs 
North-Eastern Circuit ; Q.C. ’92; Recorder oc aiag ve (Cs Willan Edward Roode, ; 
of Newcastle-upon-Tyne’g5. Newcastle-upon- 42 JP and DL. for Lancashire (High 
Tyne, and 60, Chester Square, S.W Sheriff ’89), Lieutenant-Colonel and Hon. 
*Roche, J. (N.), elected for Galway, East, ’95, | Colonel Duke of Lancaster's Own Yeomaniy 
sat for same gonstit ‘90-95; s. of Mr. Cavalry, Hon Colonel 2nd Volunteer Bat- 


*Ro 


Roche, of Woodford; 6. 48; miller and far 

mer ; local leader of tenantry on the Woodford 
Estate of the Marquis of Clanricarde; several 
times imprisoned. Woodford, Loughrea, co 

Galway, and 15, Montague Place, Russell 
Square, W.C. 

Roche, Hon. J. B Burke (N ), member for East 
Kerry since March ’96; 2nd s of first Baron 
Fermoy, and bro and A p to the present» 
lord, 6. ’52; £ Trinity College, Camb. 60, 
St. James’s Street, S W 


*Rollit, Sir Albert Kaye (C ), elected for Isling- 
ton, South, ’95; sat for same constit, '86 g2, 
’9253 s Of the Jate Mr John Rollhit, Hull, 

. '42; E King’s College, London; BA, 
LL D. (London); Gold Medallist, Fellow and 
member of Senate, London, Fellow and 
Governor of King’s College ; DCL (Durhag 
and Montreal), Solicitor ’63, Piizeman of 
the Incorporated Law Society; senior part 
ner of Rolf & Sons, London and Hull, also 
Bailey & Leetham, steamship owners, Hull, 
London, Newcastle, and Manchester; Direc 
tor of National Telephone Co ; Alderman for 
Hull; Sheriff’76 , Mayor ’83-5 ; J.P. for London, 
D.L. for West Riding, Yorks, York City, and 
Tower of London; Commissioner of Tcat. 
enancy for the City, President ot the Asso 
ciation of Municipal Carporations, President 
of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
and the London Chamber of Commerce; 
President British Commission Brussels In- 
ternational Exhibition ’97; Hon. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Engineer Mhulitia (Humber_ D.) 
Submarine Miners, Royal Engineers ; Elder 
Brother ot Trinity House ’91 ; knighted ’85; 
Hon. Freeman of Hull ’90, Huddersfield ’94, 
and Hon. Freeman of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Carpenters, London; Board of Trade 

epresentative on the Humber Conservancy; 
m Mary Duchess of Sutherland Nov. 12th, ’96. 
He holds several foreign orders of knight. 
hood, Sean Knight-Commander of the 
Iron Crown of Italy, of Leopold of Belgium, 
and of the Double Dragon of China. an 
House, Hull; 3, mers Lane, E.C.; The 
Willows and Sutherland range, gear Wind- 
sor; 45, Belgrave Square, W., and 
Florida, U.S.A. Cariton, 
City Carlton, and Ranelagh. 
iid, Baron F. J de (LU ), elected for 
Bucks, Aylesbury D., ’95; sat for Aylesbury 
’85-95; and s. of the late Baron Anselm de 
Rothschild, of Vienna; 6.’39; J.P. and D.L. 
for Bucks; High Sheriff 83; founded the 
Evelina Hospital, Southwark Bridge Road, 
in memo - his phe Sen Fag 
near Aylesbury, and 143, Piccadilly, : 
Reform and Turf. 


Tampa, 
Consitiutsional, 


Rutherford, J. 


Samuel, H. S. (C.), elected for Tower ae 


talion Lancashire Fusiliers ; Chairman ef the 
Wilhams Deacon, Manchester and Salford 
Banks and rochdale Canal Co. Greenhill, 
near Rochdale. Carlton and United Service. 


Russell, Major-General F. S. (C.), elected tor 


Cheltenham ’95; s of the late Mr. James 
Russell, Esq , of Aden, Aberdeenshire, 6. 
40; E Radley and Balliol Colleges, Oxford 
(BA °62), entered the army '63; AD.C to 
Commander of the Forces in Ireland "69-70; 
served in the Ashantee Expedition; Instruc- 
tor in Tactics Royal Military College ’75 6; 
Intelligence Department ’78-9; served in 
Zulu and Boer wars; commanded 1st Royal 
Dragoons 857, milita1y attache at Berlin 
"89 91: CM.G_ ox, Brigadier-General com- 
manding Aberdeen Defence Brigade ’92. 
Aden House, Aberdeenshire, and Buchan 
Ness Cottage, Peterhead Azsthur’s, Aimy 
and Navy, Carlton, New (Cheltenham), New 
(Ldinbus eh), and Royal Northern (Aberdeen). 


*Russell, FT. W. (LU), elected for Tyrone, 


South, ’95; sat for same constit ’86-95; s. of 
Mr David Russell, of Cupar, Fife; 4. ’41; 
E Madras Academy, Cupar; J.P. for co. 
Dublin; appointed Parliamentary Secretary 
of the Local Government Board ’gs5_ St. 
Stephen’s Green, Dublin, and 99, Ashley 
Gardens, SW. Devonshire and Ulster 
Reform 


(C.), elected tor Lancashire, 
North-East, Darwen D.,’95; s. of Mr. John 
Rutherford, J.P., of Blackburn; 5 '54; £. 
Royal Grammar School, Lancaster, and 
Behe. University; a brewer; Mayor of 
Blackburn 89; Major Duke of Lancaster's 
Own Yeomanry; D.L. Lancaster. Beard 
wood, Blackburn, and 101, Mount Street, W. 


Ryder, John Herbert Dudley (C), elected for 


Gravesend ’98: s. of Hon Henry Dudley 
Ryder, DL, JP; 6 ’64, £. Trimty Coll, 
Cambridge ; formerly held a commission in 
the Staffordshire Yeomanry; J.P. London, 
DL. Staffordshire, a partner im Coutts 
Bank, mm. ’87, Hon. Mabel, dau. of the late 
Rt. Hon® W. H. Smith, M.P. 9, Grosvenor 
Gardens, S W ; Lyne Grove, Virginia Water. 
 ] 


Limehouse, '95; Ss. of the late Mr. H 


Carlion. 


Samuel, j. (L.), elected for Stockton-on-Tees 


795; Ss. of Mr. Thomas Samuel, of Tredegar, 
onmouthshire; 5. ’53; for many years en- 
gaged inthe jron and steeltrades ; dt present 
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a grocer; Town Councillor since '82; Mayor 

94-5; C.C. since ’89; J P.; member of the 

Durham Standing Joint Committee and Tees 

Conservancy Commissioners. 57 and 59, 

oat Lane, Stockton-on-Tees. Natonal 
theral. 


*Bandys, Colonel T. M. (C.), elected for Lan- 
cashire, Bootle D., ’95; sat for same constit. 
’8s-95; s of the late Captain T. Sandys, R N.; 
&.'37; E. Shrewsbury School; served in Hon. 
E. I. Company’s Military Service through In- 
dian Mutiny, stationed 1n Bengal; retired 
from army as Captain 7th Royal Fusiliers 
after 20 years’ service; formerly Lieutenant- 
Colonel Commandant 3rd (Militia) Battalion 
Loyal North Lancashire Regiment, and re- 
cently retired with hon. rank of Colonel Sept. 
’97; D.L for Lancashire. Graythwaite Hall, 
near Ulverston, and 87, Jermyn Street, S.W. 
Carlion, Consittutional, and United Service. 


*Saunderson, Colonel E. J. (C.), elected for 

Armagh, North, 95; sat for co. Cavan ’65 74; 
Armagh, North, ’85-95; s. of the late Coionel 
A. Saunderson; 8. '37; served in the Royal 
Insh Fusiliers some years; retired with rank 
of Major; Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel 4th Bat- 
talion (Militia) of the same regiment °86; 
J.P. and DL for Cavan; High Sheriff ’s59 
Castle Saunderson, Belturbet, Cavan, and 
46, Clarges Street, W. Brooks s 


“Bavory, Sir J., Bart. (C), elected for West- 
morland, Appleby D, ‘95; sat for same 
constit. 92-5; ¢.s. of the late Mr. J Savory; 
b. '43; £. Harrow; J.P. and D.L. for 
Berkshire and Westmorland; Alide:man 
for City of London ’83; Sheriff for London 
and Middlesex ‘81-2; Lord Mayor ‘go-g1, 
created a baronet on occasion of German 
Emperor’s visit; Lord of the M&nors of 
Wharton and Nateby, Westmorland Buck- 
hurst Park, Sunninghill, Berks, and 33, Upper 
Brook Street, W. attonal and Caziton. 


*Schwann, C. E. (L ), elected for Manchester 
North, ’95; sat for same censtit ’86-95; sth s. 
of the late Mr, F. Schwann, of Gloucester 
Square, Hyde Parh; &. 44; &. Owens Col- 
lege, Manchester, and Lendon University 
College; merchant; formerly President of 
the Manchester Reform Club and National 
Reform Union, was Director of the Man- 
chester Chamber of Commerce, interested 
in Indian and Armenian affairs. 4, Prince’s 
Gardens, S.W. Reform. 


*Beoble, Sir A. R. (C.), elected for Hackney, 
Central, 95; sat for same constit. ’92-5, 2nd 
s. of the late Mr. J Scoble, of Kingsbridge; 
6. ’31; E. City of London School; called to 
the Bar, Lincoln’s Inn, ’56, Advocate-General 


a 
» 


eee ere eae Say i 2 > 

89; K.C.S.I. "90. Chivelstons Wimbledon 
Common. Athenwum and Carlton 

Beott, C. P. (L.), elected for Lancashire, South- 
West Leigh D.,’95; s. of the late Mr. Russell 
Scott, of London; 6. 46; £. privately and at 
Corpus Chrsti College, Oxford (M.A. ’72); 
eaitor of thé Manchester Guardian; J.P. for 
Manchester; Governor of Owens College, 
Victoria University, Manchester Grammar 


School, and the Hulme Trust. The Firs, 
Fallowfel Manchester, Reform and 
Natimal Liberal, 
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elected unopposed for 
the Western D. of Marylebone '98; s. of the 
late Sir E. H. Scott, £. Eton and Royal 
Military Coll., Sandhurst; formerly a Lieut. 
Horse Guards, Deputy Lieut Inverness, 
Sundridge Park, Bromley, Kent; North 
Harris, 


B 
togu, Hon. J. W. E. D. (C.), elected 
for Hampshire, New Forest D.,' ? sat for 


same constit. 92-5; e. s. of rst Lard Montage, 
of Beaulieu, verderer of the New Forest; 6. 
66; £. Eton and Oxford; 89, Lady Cecil 
Victoria Constance, e. d of the oth Marquis 
of Lothian; Captain 4th Volunteer Battahon 
Hampshire Rifles ’83; J.P. Hants. Beaulieu, 
Southampton. Carlton, , Beefsteak, and 
Bachelors’, 


*8oott-Mon 


*Beale-Hayne, Right Hon. C. (L.), elected for 


Devonshire, Ashburton D., ’95; sat for same 
constit. 85-95; P.C.; s of Mr. Charles H. Seale- 
Hayne, of Fuge, Dartmouth, 6.33; £. Eton; 
called to the Bar, Lincoln’s Inn, ’57; J.P. for 
Devon and Middlesex; Hon Colonel 3rd 
Battalion Devonshire Regiment ’95; first 
Chairman of the Dartmouth Harbour Com- 
mission; appointed Paymaster-General Aug. 
‘92. Kingswear Castle, Dartmouth; Pitt 

ouse, Chudleigh; and 6, Upper Belgrave 
Street, S.W. Reform and Nattonal Libeval. 


Seely, C. H. (1. U.), elected for Lincoln ’95; €. s. 


of Colonel Charles Seely, M.P., of Notting- 
hamshire; 6. ’59; £. Harrow and Trimity 
College, Camb. (B A. ’81, 1st class Mathe- 
matical honours, M A. ’84); colltery owner ; 
J.P for Nottinghamshire and Hampshire ; 
Mayor sth Volunteer Battahon Hampshire 
Regiment. Langford Hall, Newark, and 1, 
Cailton House Terrace, S.W. 


Seton-Karr, H (C ), elected for St. Helens ’95 ; 


sat for same constit. ’85-y5; s. of the late Mr. 
G. B Seton-Karr, of the Indian Civil Service, 
who was resident commissioner at Baroda 
during the Mutiny; 8. ‘53; &. Harrow and 
Corpus Christ: College, Oxford (2nd class 
honours 1n Law, M.A. ’80); 7. (1) Edith, d. 
of W. Pilkington, Esq, of Liverpool, (2) 
Jane, d. of W. Thorburn Esq., of Edinburgh ; 
called to the Bar, Lincoin’s. Inn, 793 
Northern Circuit; J.P. for Roxburghshire. 
Kippilaw, St. Boswells, N.B, and 12, Lower 
Sloane Street, S.W. Carlton, and New Clud, 
Edinbui gh. 


Sharpe, W. E. T. (C.), elected for Kensington, 


North, 95; s. of the late Mr. C. Sharpe, 
of Birr; 6. 33; £. Trinity eee Dublin 
(M.A.); entered the Ceylon Civil Service "573 
Government agent for Central Province an 
member of the Legislative Council, Ceylon, 
"86; retired '89; called to the Bar, Inner 
Temple, ’80. 11, Ladbroke Square, W. 


*Shaw, C. E. (L.), elected for Stafford ’95; sat 


for sanfe constit. ’92-5; ¢. s. of the late Mr. 
E. D. Shaw, of Wolverhampton; 6. ’s9; £. 
Tettenhall College, Wolverhampton ; entered 
the firm of J. Shaw & Sons, merchants, of 
Wolverhampton, ’77, entered Balliol College, 
Oxford, '86, but returned to take up the 
control of the firm ’87; life member of the 
Eighty Club, and member of the Bath, 
National Liberal, and Reform Clubs; ex- 
Captain D Company 3rd South Staffordshire 
Battalion ; ex-member of the Wolverhampton 
Town Council. Rickerscote, Stafford. 
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*Shaw, T.(L.), elected for Hawick Burghs’95; Sinolair, Captain J. ee) uetoetes for Forfarshire 


sat for same constit. ’92-5; s. of Mr. A. Shaw, 
of Dunfermline, Fifeshire; 6. ’50; £. High 
School, Dunfermline, and Edinburgh Uni 
versity ; M.A. (honours 1n Philosophy) ’74; 
Hamilton Fellow of Mental Philosophy , 
’75; Lord Rector’s Historical Prize- 
man ; called to the Scottish Bar ’75; Advo- 
. cate-Depute for Western Circuit "85-6; OC. 
94; Solicitor-General for Scotland 94; D.L. 
In.’95. 17, Abercrombie Place, Edinburgh, 
and Queen Anne’s Mansions,S W. &cform 
and National Liberal. 


*Shaw-Stewart, M. H. (C), elected for Ren- 
frewshire, East, ‘95; sat for same constit. | 
86-95; €.s,. of yr M: R. Shaw-Stewait, Bart , 
Ardgowan; & ’54; £. Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford; formerly Captain 4th Bat 
talion Argyl and Sutherland Highlanders, 

P. and L. for Renfrewshire; J.P and 

.L. for Stirlingshire ; member of the Royal 
Commission on the Highlands and Islands 
’9z. Carnock, Larbert, Stirlingshire, and 
28, Bruton Stieet, W. Carlton. 


Shee, James John (N.), elected for Waterford* 
Sept. '95, on the resignation of Mr Alfred 
Webb; land and labour reformer ; a Solicitor 
a Carrick-on-Suir. Newtown, Carrick on- 

ulr. 


‘Sheehy, D. (N ), elected for Galway, South, 
05 sat for same constit. "85-95, 2nd s of 
r. R. Sheehy, of 24, Rutland Square, Dublin, 

6. ’44, &. Jesuit Seminary, Limerick, and 

Irish College, Paris; joined his tather'y 

business at Mallow ’67; Secretary ofthe [rish 

National Federation 15, Montague Place, 

Russel] Sq@are, W.C. 


*Bidebotham, j} W. (C.), elected for Cheshire, 
eae D ,’95; sat forsame constit, 86-95, ¢€ ». 
o 
6b 


the late Mr. ]. Sidebotham, of Bowdon; 

. 57; £. privately and at Owens College, 

Manchester; Mus Bac Oxford ’79; J.P. for 

Cheshire. Lhe Thorns, Bowdon, Cheshire, 
and 83, Elizabeth Street, S.W. 

*Sidebottom, I. H. (C ), elécted for Staley bridge 
933 sat for same constit. ’74-80, "85-95; e€ $ 
of the late Mr. W. Sidebottom, of Etherou 
House; £. Manchester Grammar School and 
privately ; Manchester merchant and cotton 
spinner; J.P. for Derby and Cheshire, and 

.L. for Derbyshire; 2. '86, Edith, e. d of 


an. ’97; sat for Dumbartonshire ’g2-5; e.s. of 

the late Captain George Sinclair; 6. 69; E. 
Edinburgh Academy, Wellington, and Sand- 
hurst; entered the army ’79; served with 
Soudan Expedition ’8s, and retired 87; A.D C. 
to the Earl of Aberdeen (when Viceroy of 
Ireland) '86, and has been Secretary to the 
noble Earl, Governor-General of Canada, 
served on the London County Council ’& 92. 
101, Mount Street, W. 


Sinclair, L. (C ). elected for Essex, Romford 


, Feb. ’97; 18 English by descent from both 
the father s and the mother’s side, though he 
was bornin Paris, whither his father had pro- 
ceeded and become naturalised. Mr. Sinclair 
(whose name was formerly Schlesinger) went 
to Australia at an early age, engaged in com- 
merce, and, having made a cuusiderable 
fortune, returned to England. 


Skewes-Cox, T. (C), elected for Kingston, 


Surrey, 95, s. of Mr. William Nicholas Cox, 
of Richmond ; 6. ’49; assumed surname of 
Skewes ’75; admitted a Solicitor 81; J.P ; 
Mayor of Richmond ’oz; member of the 
Surrey C.C.; Chairman of the Richmond 
Horticultural Society. Heron House, Rich 
mone Surrey, and 8, Lancaster Place, Strand, 


“Smith, A. H. (C ), elected for Christchurch ’g5 ; 


sat for same constit.'92 5; ¢. s. of Mr. Abel 
Smith, M P., of Woodhall Park, Herts; J. 
62; £. Eton and Trinity College, Camb. 
(MA 788); J.P. for Herts; Captain Hert- 
tordshire Yeomanry ’90; appointed private 
secretary (unpaid) to the Right Hon. Walter 

Long, President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, 95. Watton at-Stone, Hertford, and 35, 
Chesham Place, S.W. 


*§mith, J. P. (L U.), elected for Lanarkshire, 


Partick D., 95; sat for same constit. ’go0-95, 
-. S of the late Mr. A. Smith, F R.S., of 
jordan Hill; 4. ’54; £. Winchester and 

rinity College, Camb (4th bas) aa bin 
Smith's Prizeman and Fellow of Tmnity), 
called to the Bar, Lincoln’s Inn, ’80; Oxford 
Circuit; J.P., D.L, and CC. for Renfrew- 
shire; J.P and DL. for Glasgow; J.P. for 
Lanarkshire; |'_llow of Winchester. Jordan 
Hill, Renfrewshire, and 11, Cadogan Man- 
sions, Sloane Square, 5 W 


the late James Murgatroyd, of Warley, | “Smith, S. (L.), elected for Flintshire ’95; sat 


Didsbury; received freedom of Borough ot | 
Staleybridge for distinguished services '97. 
Ethe1row House, Hollingworth, Cheshire 
Carlion, Junior Carlton, Constitutional, and | 
Conservative, Manchester. 

*Bidebottom, Lieutenant-Colonel W. (C.), elected 
for Derbyshire, High Peak D, ’95; sat for 
same constit. 85-95; y. s. of the late Mr. W. 
Sidebottom, Hadteld; 2 ’41; £. privately; 
J.P. for Cheshire, Derbyshire, and Glossop ; 
Mayo of Glossop '73-4; Lieutenant-Colonel 
4th Volunteer Battalion Cheshire Regiment. 
Harewood Lodge, Mottram-in-Longendale, 
Cheshire. 

Simeon, Sir J. S. B. (L.U.), elected for South- 
ampton ’95; ¢. s. of Sir John Simeon; b. 's50; 
served in the Rifle Brigade ‘68-71; J.P. for 
Hampshire; D.L. and County Alderman for 
the Isle of Wight ; Director of the L. & S.-W. 
Kailway. Swainston, Newport, I. of W., and 


‘ Esther C. G. Gore, d.0 


for Liverpoo! ’82-5, Flintshire °86-95; ¢. s. of 
the late J. Smith, of Borgue, Kirkcudbright ; 
b. '36; £. Borgue Academy and Edinburgh 
University; retired cotton broker and mer- 
chant ot Liverpool; J P. for Liverpool and 
Kirkcudbright; Piesident of the Liverpool 
Chamber of Commerce ’76-7. Carleton, 
Prince’s Park, Liverpool; Orchill, West 
Perthshire; 11, Delahay Street,S.W. Reform. 


‘Smith, Hom W. F. D. (C.), elected for\Strand 


’95; sat for same constit. ‘91-5; e. s of the 
late Right Hon. W. H. Smith; 4. ’68; £. 
Eton and New College, Oxtord ; ». ’94, Lady 
f the Earl and Countess 
of Arran; Treasurer King’s College, London; 
partner in the firm of W. H. Smith & Son ‘90; 
appointed Chairman of the Metropoltan 
nionist members ('96) in succession to Lord 
oe. 3, Grosvenor Place, S.W., and 186, 
strand. 


19, Wilton Crescent, 5.W. S2r00ks's and Soames, Arthur Wellesley (L.), elected for Nor- 


Travellers’, P 
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Ipswich ’92, and again 1n ’g5, s. of the late | 


r. Aldwin Soames, of Brighton, 6 ’52; 
£. Brighton and Trinity Coll, Camb (BA. 
"76, M.A. ’80); an architect, Chairman of 
East Marylebone Liberal and Radical Asso- 
ciation ark Crescent, Marylebone. 


Souttar, R.(L.), elected for Dumfriesshire ’95; 
s of Mr. W Souttar, of Aberdeen, 56 °48, 
E. Aberdeen Gymnasium and Oxford (M.A. 
and B.C L. ’91); President of the Osford 
Y.M C.A ; contested Oxford ’g2. 24, Penywern 
Road, S.W. 

*Spenoer, Ernest (C.), elected for West Brom 
wich ’95; sat for same constit. ’§6 95; y.s of 
the late Mr. J]. Spencer, of West Bromwich ; 
6.°48; E privately; Barrister of the Middle 
Temple, 85; Oxford Circuit; J.P. and DL 
for Staffordshire; . Helen, only child of 
the late J Williamson, of the Indian Civil 
Service (Bombay) Island Lodge, Hands- 
worth, Staffs; 3, Knaresborough Place, S.W. ; 
and 4, Brick court, Temple. Carlton. 


“Spicer, Albert (L ), elected for Monmouth Dis- 
trict ’95; sat fol same constit. ’92-5; s. of 
the late Mr. James Spicer, J P., D.L., of 
Woodford, Essex; 6.’47; £. Mill Hill School, 
and privately 1n Germany; wholesale sta- 
tioner and manufacturer; member of the 
firm of James Spicer & Sons, of London, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Melbourne 
and Sydney, Australia,and Maritzburg, South 
Africa; J.P. for Essex; Treasurer of the 
London Missionary Society; Treasurer of 
Mansfield College, Oxford; Chairman of the 
Congregational Union o: England and Wales 
’93- +10, Lancaster Gate, W., and 50, Upper 
Thames Street, E.C. Reform, Nattonal, and 
City Leberal. 


*Btanhope, Hon. Ep James (L.), elected for 
Burnley ’95; sat for Wednesbury 85 92, 
Burnley 93-5; 4th s of the Earl of Stanhope; 

. 473 £E. privately ; in royal navy until ‘65; 
in favour of abolition of the House of Lords. 
¥ aa Gardens, S.W. St. James's and 

“rf 

Stanley, Arthur (C), elected for Lancashire, 
South-West (Ormskirk) D ’98, 1n succession 
to the late Sir A. B Forwood; 1s son of the 
16th Earl of Derby and brother of Lord 
Stanley, who has been M.P. for the Houghton 
D. of Lancashire since ’92; “69 y 
Wellington Coll.; was private secretary to 
Mr. Balfour, First Lod of the Ticasurv, for 
a few months in ’g2, and then entered the 
Foreign Office ; afterwards entered Diplomatic 
Serv ce, being appointed third secretary at 
Cairo 1n ’95 

*Btanley, E. J. (C.), elected for Somerset, Bridg- 
water D., ‘95; sat for West ‘82-5, Bridgwater 

"85-95; €. Ss. of the late Mr. E. Stanley, 

Cross Hall, Lancashire; 6 ‘26; E. Eton 

and Christ Church, Oxford; J’. and C.C. 

for Somerset; High Shenff ‘80; D.L. for 

Lancashire and Somerset. Quantock Lodge, 

Bridgwater, and 14, Grosvenor Square, W 

Travellers’ and Carlton. 


Stanley, ice Shae (L.U.), elected for Lambeth 
North, ‘95; b. at Denbigh "41, and passed 
his childhood 1n the workhouse at St. Asaph 
Subsequently he sailed as cabin boy to New 
Orleans, where he was adopted by a Mr. 
Stanley, whose name he took, but whose 
deathe without making provision for him 
again compelled him to rely on his own 
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efforts. After a series of adventures he 
became a journalist during the American civil 
war, being attached as reporter to the staff 
of the New York Herald. In’68 he was sent 
to accompany the British expedition into 
Abyssinia, aS war correspondent for that 
paper. Subsequently he made a tour to the 

lack Sea, and thence through Persia into 
India. In ’69 Livingstone, tn Africa, had nat 
been heard of for a long time. Mr. Gordon 
Bennett, proprietor of the New York Herald, 
ordered Stanley to “go and find him.” Early 
in ’71 Stanley left Zanzibar and plunged into 
the unknown continent. Before the end of 
that year he had found Livingstone. In ’73-4 
he accompanied the Sosy expedition into 
Ashanti, up to Coomassie, aS a war correspon- 
dent again. In ’76 the New York Herald and 
the London Dazly Telegraph conjointly sent 
him to Central Afnca, to take up the thread 
of Livingstone’s discoveries. He left Zanzibar 
in that year, and in ’77 emerged on the 
west coast, having circumnavigated Victoria 
Nyanza, and forced his way 1n spite of terri 
ble obstacles down the whole course of the 
hitherto unknown Congo. In ’79 the King 
of the Belgians gave him the command ol 
an expedition formed by the International 
African Association, with which he may be 
said to have made what 1s now the Oongo 
Free State (gv). In Jan. ’87 he started on 
the expedition for the relief of Emin Pasha, 
after 1ecelving the freedom of the City of 
London. In ’go, having accomplished his 
task, he returned to England, and published 
his book entitled ‘‘In Darkest Africa.” Hus 
marriage with Miss D. Tennanf took place at 
Westminster Abbey July 12th. After a lec- 
turing tourin America, Mr. Shape! delivered 
many lectures in various parts of the king- 
dom, visited Australia 1n ’92, settled down 1n 
London, took out a certificate of naturaltsa- 
tion, and stood as Unionist candidate for 
North Lambeth at the general election ’92. He 
was, however, defeated. During the Uganda 
controversy he decfared strongly against the 
evacuation of that country. In Nov. ‘93 he 

ublished ‘‘ My Dark Companions and their 

trange Stones.” He 1s an Hon. D.C.L.; 
LLD and Ph.D. of Oxford, Cambiidge, 
Durham, and Halle Universities. Richmond 
Terrace, Whitehall, S,W. 


*Stanley, Lord (C.), elected for Lancashnrre, 


Westhoughton D., ’95; sat for same constit. 
"92-5 ; €. s. of Earlof Derby; 5.’65; m.’89, Lady 
A. ontagu, @. of the 7th Duke of Manchester ; 
entered the army; Lieutenant 2nd Battalion 
Grenadier Guards ‘85-95 ; aide-de-camp to his 
father, Governor-General of Canada, '88-90; 
ea and D.L. for Lancashire; appointed a 

rd of the Treasur ’95. Cowork Park, 
Sunningdale, and Great Cumberland 
Place, Wy 


Steadman, William Charles (L )» elected for 
» 98; 


Tower Hamlets, Stepney D 5 6.51; 

Poplar National School, at 15 Mr. Steadman 
was gable te to a barge-builder, at which 
trade he worked until ’92; has been 18 years 
Secretary for the Barge-builders’ Union, and 
it 1s greatly owing to him that the trade 1s 
one of the best organised in London He 
has filled many municipal offices, and is a 
Governor of the People’s Palace and member 
of the Thames Conservancy Board. Has 
represented Stepmey on the London County 


e 1§2 
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Council since ’g2. 
Medway D. of Kent’92, and Hammersmith ’95 


*Btephens, H. C. (C.), elected for Middlesex, 
Hornsey D., 95; sat for same constit. ’87-95 ; 
e. s. of Mr. Henry Stephens, of Finchley; 6. 
“41; £. Versailles and University College, 
London; ink manufacturer; J.P. for Wilt- 
shire and Middlesex; County Alderman for 
Middlesex; F.C.S., F.L.S., §.G.S. Avenue 
House, Finchley, and Cholderton, Salisbury. 
Carlion and Junior Cariton. 
*Stevenson, F. S. (L.), elected for Suffolk, Eye 
D., 95; sat for same constit *85-95; s. of the 
late Sir W. Stevenson, K.C.B , Governor of 
Mauritius; 5. ’62; £. Lausanne, Harrow, 
and Balhol Col@ge, Oxford (ist class Final 
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Wickam Hal], Blunt’s Hall, Witham, Essex, 
and go, Onslow Gardens, S.W 


*Stuart, J. (L.), elected for Shoreditch, Hoxton 


» 95; sat for Hackney "84-5, Hoxton D. 
85-95; s. of Mr. J. G. Stuart, of Markinch, 
Fifeshire , 6, "43; £. privately, St. Andrews 
University, and ead College, Camb. ; 
Third Wrangler °66; Fellow of Trinity °67; 
First Professor of Mechanism and a ppucs 
Meckanics, Camb, ’75 90; originated Camb. 
University Extension system; author of 
several educational, social, and_ scientific 
works, Associate M I.C.E.; LL D. St. An- 
drews, member fo: Central Hackney on 
the London C.C. 24, Grosvenor Road, 5.W. 
National Liberal. 


Classical Schools); Parliamentary Charity “Sturt, Hon. H. N. (C), elected for Dorset, 


Commissioner April ’94—Aug ’g5; author of 
‘“‘Historic Personalty ” A prominent ad- 
vocate of the Armenian cause. Playford 
Mount, Woodbridge, and 5, Ennismore 
Gardens, S.W. Reform, Devonshire, and 
Nattonal Liberal. 


Stewart, SirM. See McTaggart Stewart 


Stirling-Maxwell, Sir J , Bart. (C.), elected for | 
Glasgow College ’95; e s of Sir William | 


Stirling-Maxwell, Bart., M.P.; 5. 66; £. 
Eton and Tninity College, Camb: L.L. for 
Renfrew and Glasgow, a Scottish Univer- 
sityCommissioner. Pollok House, Glasgow, 
and 48, Belgrave Square, S.W 


*Btock, J. H.(C.), elected for Liverpool, Walton 


East, ’95, sat for same constit. ’91-5; ¢. s of 
1st Lord Alington; 6.’59; £. Eton and Christ 
Church, Oxford; J.P, D.L., and C.C. for 
Dorset; Lieutenant Dorsetshire Yeomanry 
81-9 Crichel, Wimborne, and 38, Portman 
Square, S.W. 


“Sullivan, D (N ), elected for Westmeath, South, 


’ 


5, Sat tor same constit. ’85-95; s of the late 
r D. SuJhvan, of Dublin, 67. of Mr. T. D 
Sullivan, M P.; 4 ’38; formerly manager of 
the publishing department of the Nat:on. 
1, Belvedere Place, Dublin. National Lrberal. 


| *Sullavan, T. D (N ), elected for Donegal, West, 


D, ’98; sat for Liverpool, Walton D, ’g2-5 


s. of the late John Stock, Esq , of Woolton, 
6. Dec. 55; £. privately and at Christ Church, 
Oxford (B.Ag@and M A.’82); m Mary Sabina, 
d, of the late Right Hon. Arthur MacMurrough 
Kavanagh, L L ,co Carlow, M.P. ’68-80, called 
to the Bar, Inner Temple, 82; Captain Lan 
cashire Hussars Yeomaniy Cavalry, ’93 
Knolle Park, Woolton, Lancashire; The 
White Hall, Tarporley, Cheshie; and 5, 
Lowndes Square, S W. Carlton, Junior 
Carlton, Arthur's, and Wellington. 


Stone, Sir J. Benjamin (C.), elected for Birming- 
ham, East, ’95; s. of Mr. Benjamin Stone, 
6. '38; £. Birmingham Grammar School; J.P 
for co. Warwick, City of Birmingham, and 
Borough of Sutton Coldfield; Mayor of the 
latter 8690; Fellow of the Linnzan, Astro- 
nomical, Geological, and Geographical 
Societies; kmighted ’92. The Grange, Er- 
dington, Birmingham. 
*Btrachey, E. (L ), elected for Somerset, South, 
’95; sat for same constit. 925; e. s. of Sir E 
trachey, Bart , of Sutton Court, Somerset, 
6. ’58; &. Christ Church, Oxford; m1. ’80, 
Constance, only child of Mr C. B. Braham; 
Lieutenant 4th Battalion (Militia) Somerset- 
shire Light Infantry ’77-82; J.P., D.L., and 
C.C. for Somerset. Sutton Court, Pensford, 
Somerset, and 27, Cadogan Gardsns, S.W 
Brooks's, Ti avellers’, and Natsonal Liberal. 


Strauss, A. (L U.), elected for Cornwall, North- 
West or Camborne D., ’95; s_of Mr. Stiauss 
of Mayence; 6 747; £. in Germany ; metal 
merchant, and broke the tin-smelting and 
M. Secretan’s tin and copper ring. 


Strutt, Hon. C. Hedley (C.), elected for Essex, 
East Maldon D., ’95; sat for same constit. 
’83-5; s. of Baron Rayleigh; 5. ’49; £. Win- 
chester and Trinity College, Camb. (1st class 
Moral Science Tripos '71); ).P. for Essex. 
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*Sutherland, Sir Thomas, 


95; sat for Westmeath ’80-85, College Green 
D. ’85 92. Donegal, West, ’925; e.s. of the 
late Mr. D Sullivan; b.’27; £ privately and 
at Bantry Schools , journalist ; formerly editor 
and proprietor of the Nato , also was printer 
and publisher, Dublin; twice Lord Mayor of 
Dublin ’86-7, imprisoned under the Crimes 
Act ’87; author of “Irish Popular Songs,” 
in three vols’ 1, Belvedere Place, Dublin. 
Nattonal Liberal 


G.C.M.G., LL D 
(L.U.), elected for Greenock ’95; sat for same 
constit ‘84-95; Chairman of the P. and O 
Steam Navigation Co.; 1s a Director of the 
Suez Canal Co.; for some years a member 
of the Legislative Council of Hong Kong. 
Coldharbour, Liss, Hants, and 4, Bucking- 
ham Gate, 5.W. Reform and Brooks's 


| *Talbot, Lord Edmund Bernard (C.), elected for 


Sussex, Chichester D., ’95; sat for same 
constit. Aug. '945; 8. ’55; s. of r4th Duke of 
Norfolk, and only or. of the present duke; 
E. Oratory of St. Philip, at Egbaston, under 
Cardinal Newman; assumed by royal license, 
76, the surname of Talbot 1n lieu of that of 
Howaid, under the will of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury ; Major 11th Hussars; Adjutant Middle- 
sex Yeomanry Cavalry '83-8. 


*Talbot, Right Hon J.G. (C.), elected for Oxford 


University ’95; sat for Kent, West, ’68-78, 
Oxford University ’78-95; ¢. s of the late 
Hon. J. @ Talbot; 6. 333 E. Charterhouse 
and Christ Church, Oxford; J P., D.L., and 
C.C. for Kent; Chairman of the West Kent 
Quarter Sessions; J.P. for Sussex, Middle- 
sex, Kent, and ndon; Parliamentary 
Secretary of the Hoard of Trade ’78-80; 
Ecclesiastical Commissionere since ’89; a 
Governor of the Charterhouse ; member of 
the Governing Body of Charterhouse School 
and of Westminster School; P.C. ’Q7. 
Falconhurst, Eden Bridge, Kent, and 1o, 
Great George Street, S.W. Carljon and 
Travellers’. 
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®Tanner, Dr. C. K. D. (N.),! elected for Cork, 
Mid, 95; sat for same constit ‘85-95; s_ of 
Dr. Tanner, of Cork; 5. ’50; £. Paris, Win- 
chester, Queen’s College, Cork, Leipsic and 
Berlin Universities; B.A. M.D., and M Ch. 
ueen’s University, Ireland ; LR.C.S.I, 
K.Q.C P.1., L.M., Town Commissioner of 
Cork Rosanna and The Hull, co Cork. and 
3, Coleherne Mansions, Bolton Gardens, S.W. 


*Tennant, Harold John (L.), elected for Ber- 
wickshire ’95; sat for same constit. from 
March ’94; 3rd s. of Sir Charles Tennant, of 
The Glen, Innerleithen, and St. Rollox, 
Glasgow; 6 os; m. (1) Helen, d. of Major 
Goidon Duff, of Drummuir, who died ‘92, 
(2) Margaret Edith, @. of Mr G Whitley 
Abraham, of Rathgar, co. Dublin, served as 
Secretary to the Departmental Committee on 
“ The Various Lead Industries” ‘93, and as 
Chairman ot the Departmental Committee 
on Miscellaneous Dangerous Trades ’95 8; 
private secretary to the Home Secretary 92 5. 
33 Bruton Street, W. Brooks sand Natwnal 
Liberal, 


*Thomas, Abel (L.), elected for Carmarthen-: 
shire, East, ‘95; sat for same constit. Aug. 
90-95; OC; and s. of the late Mr T. E. 

homas, ] P , of Pembrokeshire; 6. 48; E 
Clifton and London ppveroity (BA ’7x), 
called to the Bar, Middle Temple, ’73 ; South 
Wales Circuit; J] P for Pembrokeshire 
Cornwall Gardens, S.W, 
Bench Walk, E.C. 


*Thorras, Alfred (L.), elected for Glamorgan- 
shire, East, ’95; sat for same constit. ’85-95 , 
merchant of Cardiff ; Mayor ’81-2; J.P for 
Cardiff and Glamorganshire ; Vice-President 
of the South Wales University College ’98 
elected Chairman of the Welsh Liberal Parhia- 
mentary Party. Bronwydd, Cardiff. Devon- 
shere and National Liberal. 

*Thomas, D. A. (L ), elected for Merthyr Tydfil 
’92; sat for same consit. ’88-95; s of the late 

bee omas, of Aberdare; 5b. ’56; £. 
Gonville and Caius College, Camb (M.A. 
’B3) ; managing partner in the firm of Thomas 
Riches & Co., colliery owners, Cardiff; J P. 
and D L. for Glamorganshire. Mr. Thomas s 
majonty of 9644 1n ‘92 1s the largest ever 
recorded Llanwern, Newport, Monmoutb- 
shire. Aeform, Devonshire, and Nattonal 
Liberal. 

*Thorburn, Walter (L.U.), elected for Peebles 
and Selkirk ’95; sat for same constit. "86-95, 
s. of the late Mr W. Thorburn, banker, of 
Springwood, Peebles; 5 ’42; £. privately; 
woollen manufacturer at Peebles; D.L. an 
J.P. for the county. Kerfield, Peebles, N.B. 
Devonshire, London, and Caledonian and 
Onited Service, Edinburgh. 


*Thornton, P M. (C.), elected for Clapham ’95; 
sat for same constit. ’92-5; ¢. «. of the late 
Rear-AdmiralS, Thornton; 4 41; £. Harrow 
and Jesus College, Camb. (LL.B ’64); author 
of “foreign Secretanes of the XIXth Cen- 
tury,” ‘‘Harrow School and its Surround- 
ings,” ‘‘The Brunswick Accession,” and 
‘The Stuart Dynasty ” Battersea Rise, S.W. 
Carlion and United University. 

*Tollemache, H. J. (C.), elected for Cheshire, 
Eddisbury D.,’95; sat for Cheshire, West, 

bert D. 85-95; e. 5s of the Jate 
Nr. W. S, Tollemache ; ‘4 46; E Eton and 
Christ Church, Oztord; J.P. and D.L. for 
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Cheshire; Captain Cheshire Yeomanry "74; 
Hon. Major °86; retired ‘gt Dorfold Hail, 
Nantwich, Cheshire, and 42, Half Moon 
Street, W. Arthur's and Carlton, 


*Tomlinson, W. E. M. (C), elected for Preston 
’95; sat for same constit. "82-95; ¢. s. of the 
late Mr. T. Tomlinson; 6. 38; £. West- 
minster School and Christ Church, Oxford ; 
called to the Bar, Inner Temple, ’65; ] P. 
for Lancashire; Major and Hon. Lieutenant- 
Colonel sst Volunteer Battalion Loyal North 
Lancashire Regiment (V.D.) ; member of the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain and 
Ireland. Heysham House, near Lancaster, 
and 3, Richmond Terrace, S Carlion, 
Atheneum, St Stephen's, qud Constitutional. 


*Tritton, C. E. (C.), elected for Lambeth, Nor- 
wood D ,’95; sat for sameconstit ’92-5; 2nd 
s of the late Mr. Joseph Tritton, of Lombard 
Street, 6 °45; E. Kugby and Trinity Hall, 
Camb. (BA 68); partner in the firm of 
Brightwen & Co, City; member of the 
London Chamber of Commerce; Treasurer 
of CE TS ; member of the London Cit 
Mission Committee. Bloomfield Norwood, 
and 68, Cromwell Road, SW. C 
New Unzver sity. 


“Tuite, J. (N ), elected for Westmeath, North, 
’95, Sat for same constit ’8595, s of the late 
Mr. ]. Tuite, watchmaker, of Mullingar; 6. 
"49; E.St Mary’s College, Mullingar; J P. for 
co. Westmeath. Greville Street, Mullingar. 


*Tully, J. (N.), elected for Leitrim, South, 
‘95 sat for same constit. ’o2-5; proprietor 
of the Roscommon Herald and Westmeath 
Nattonalist ; ms Pea seveial times under 
Coercion Act. Herald Office, Boyle. 


Ure, A (L.), elected for Linhthgowshire ’95; 
s. of Mr. John Ure, of Helensburgh, ex-Lord 
Provost of Glasgow, 6.’53; E£. Glasgow and 
Edinburgh Universities M.A. and L.B.); 
called to the Scottish Bar 78; ex-Lecturer on 
Constitutional Law and History in Glasgow 
Univeisity. 26, Htriot Row, Edinburgh, and 
Hyde Park Court, Albert Gate, 5.W 


"Usborne, T. (C ), elected for Essex, Chelmsford 
D.,’95; sat for same constit. ’92-5; s. of the 
late Mc. T M. Usborne, of Clifton, co. Cork , 
b.’40; E. Harrow and Trinity College, Camb. ; 

-P. and Alderman of the County Council, 
ssex The House, Writtle, elmsford. 
Carlion and City. 


*Valentia, Hon. A. A , Viscount (C ), elected for 
Oxford ’95; sat for same constituency from 
April ’95; s_ of the Hon. Arthur Annesley; 
6°43; £ Royal Military Academy, Wool- 
wich; served in the roth Hussars ’64-72, and 
Queen’s Own Oxford Hussars ’70, which 
regiment he nowcommands; J.P, for Oxford- 
shire , High Sheriff ’74, and Chairman of the 
County* Council; Deputy Provincial Grand 
Master of Freemasons in Oxfordshire; ap- 
pointed Comptroller of the Household ’98, 
and re-elected for Oxford without pppomtlon 
als 4th, ’98). Bletchington Park, near 

xford, and Eydon Hall, Banbury. Carlton, 
White's, Turf, and Arthur's. 


Verney, Hon. R. Greville (C.), elected for 
Warwickshire, South-East Rugby D., ’953 
e. s. of Henry, 10th Lord Whilloughby de 
Broke; 5. ‘69; £. Eton and New College, 
Oxford; m. ‘95, Marie, y. d. ot Charles A. 


arlton and 
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Hanbury, of Ross-shire and Barnet; J.P 
and D.L. for Warwickshire; 2nd Lieutenant 
Warwickshire Yeomanry. Woodley House, 
Kineton, Warwickshire. 

*Vincent, 
Sheffield, Central, ’95; sat for same constit 
’Bs-g5; s. of the late Rev. Sir F. Vincent, 
Prebendary of Chichester; 5 '49; E. West- 
‘minster School and Royal Military College, 
Sandhurst; entered the army 68; retired 
"73; French Faculte de Droit ’77; called to 
the Bar, Inner Temple, ’76; South-Eastern 
Circuit ; Director of Criminal Investigations 
"78-84; author of works on Law of Libel, 
Volunteers, Police, etc ; Colonel Queen’s 
Westminster Vglunteers; J.P for Middlesex, 
Westminster, and Berks, DL for London, 
member of the London C C. ’89 96; C B. ’86, 
Knighted 96; Kmght of the Crown of Italy, 
Knight of the German Crown _ 1, Grosvenor 
Square, W. Atheneum, Carlton, Marl 
borough, and Naval and Military. 


*Wallace, R. (L.), elected for Edinburgh, East, 

’95; sat for same constit '86 95 , 2nds ofthe 
late Mr. Jasper Wallace, of Culross, 6 ’31; 
E Geddes Institution, Culross ; High School, 
Edinburgh ; and St. Andrews and Edinburgh 
Universities ; formerly Minister of Old Grey 
Friars, but resigned to become editor Sco/s 
man till ’80; formerly Examiner in Philo- 
sophy at St Andrews, and Professor of 
Church History at Edinburgh; Barrister of 
the Middie Templ!e ’83. 37, Beaufort Street, 
S.W. Reform. w . 
Wallace, R. (L.), elected for Perth ’9g5; s. ot 
the late Rev. Robert Wallace, of Dublin, 5 
’so; E Dub&n and Queens University, Ire- 
land (BA. ’71, LL B ’73); called to the Bar, 
Middle Tem le, "74, Joined North-Eastern 
Circuit, QC. ‘94. 6, Kensington Square 
Mansions, and Temple. 


*Walrond, Sir W. H., Bart (C), elected for 
Devonshire, Tiverton D., ’95; sat for Kast 
Devon ’80-85, Tiverton D. ’85 95; ¢. s. of the 
late Sir J. W. Walrorti; 6 "49; E. Eton; 
served in Grenadier Guards; Captain ’71; 
retired ‘72; Lieutenant-Colonel xst Devon 
Rifle Volunteers ’77; Hon Colonel ’89; J P. 
and D.L. for Devon; Junior Lord of the 
Treasury 85-6 and ‘86-92; second C. Whip 
*85-6 and ’8695, when he was appointed 
pester de Secretary to the Treasury and 
senior C. Whip’ Bradfield, Collumpton. 6s, 
Cadogan Square, S.W. Carlion and Guards’. 


*Walton, John Lawson (L ), elected for Leeds, 

South 953 sat for same constit. ’925, s. of 
Rev, ! alton, M.A.; &.’52; called to the 
Bar, Inner Temple, ’77, and joined North- 
Eastern Circuit; Q.C. ’90._ 3, Melbury Road, 
Kensington, and 5, Paper Buildings, Temple. 
Reform. 


Walton, Joseph (L.), elected for Yorkshire, 
Barnsley D.,’97, 6. 1849; E. privately; D.L. 
and J.P. for the North Riding of Yorks; 
unsuccessfully contested Doncaster in ’95 
and was put forward for the Cleveland 
vacancy, but retired in favour of Mr. Alfred 
Pease. Mr. Walton 1s interested 1n the coal 
and allied trades, but has also travelled a 
great deal in India, America, and many of 
ourcolonies. Glenside, Saltburn-by-the-Sea, 
Wanklyn, J. L. (L.U.), elected for Bradford, 

Central, '95; ¢. s. of the late Rev. James 
Hibbert Wanklyn, M.A.; 6. ’60, Soutb 
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American merchant, and Director of vanous 
South American railways. Viera Lodge, 
Orkney, N.B, and Belgrave Mansions, Gros- 
venor Gardens, S.W. Marlborough. 


Colonel Sir Howard (C.), elected for Ward, Hon. R. A. (C.), elected for Cheshire, 


Crewe D.,'95; s. of William, Earl of Dudley; 

6 ’71, E. Eton and Cambridge ; a Lieutenant 
ueen’s Own Worcestershire Yeomanry 
valry ; Horse Guards 


*Warde, Lieutenant-Colonel C. E (C.), elected 


Kent, Medway D , ’9s; sat for same constit. 
prs , e.s of the late General Sir E. Warde; 
. 45, E privately; entered the army ‘69; 
Cornet 19th Hussars 71 ; Captain sth Dragoon 
Guards °79; 4th Hussars 80; Mayor ‘88; 
aide de-camp to the Governor of Gibraltar 
*73-6, and to Brigadier-General Belfast Dis- 
trict "846, retired ‘91; Major West Kent 
eeomanty Cavalry; J.P. for Kent; m. ’go, 
Helen, of the late Viscount de Stern, 
Barham Court, Maidstone. 17, Lennox 
Gardens SW Carlton, Naval and Military, 
and St Sicphen’s 


Warkworth, Lord (C), returned for South 


Kensington ’g5, on the elevation of Sir A. 
Borthwick to the peerage; s of Earl Percy, 
who was in 87 summoned to the House of 
Peers in his father s Barony of Lovaine, and 
s. of the Duke of Northumberland; 4 ’71; 
Eton and Christ Church, Oxford (prize for 
English verse 92) 28, Grosvenor Square, W. 


*Warner, [Thomas Courtenay Theydon (L.), 


returned for the Lichfield D. of Staffs Feb. ’96, 
after Mr Fulford had been unseated on 
petition, sat for North Somerset ’92-5; s. of 
the late Mr E Warner, M.P , 6.°57; ™ Lady 
Leucha Diana, 6th da. of the rst Earl De 
Montalt; J] P tor Somerset; CC. for the 
Walthamstow D of Essex; High Shenff of 
Essex ’90, Major 4th Oxfordshire Light 
Infantry. He moved the Address in ‘94 
Highams, Woodford Green, Essex, 56, Cado- 
gap Square. Reform, Bachelors, Union, 
and National Liberal. 


Warr, Augustus Frederick (C.), elected for the 


East Toxteth D of Liverpool Nov. 'gs5, on 
Baron H de Worms being raised to the 
peerage ; s, of the Rev. Canon Warr, of Child- 
wall, Liverpool He1isa well-known solicitor 
in Liverpool] Carlton. 


‘Wayman, T. (L ), elected for Yorkshire, Elland 


D., 95; sat for same constit ’85 95; s. of the 
late Mr W. H. Wayman, of Halitax; 6. ’33; 
E. private school, Halifax; J.P. for Halifax ; 
Mayor ’72-4; Vice-President of the Chamber 
of Commerce ’83-5. Oaklands, Clapham Park, 
SW. WNattonal Liberal and Reform 


‘Webster, Sir R. E. (C.), elected for Isle of 


Wight ‘95; sat for Launceston ’85, Isle of 
Wight:8s-95, 6.'42; E. King’s College School, 
the ChartePhouse, and Trinity College,Camb.; 
called to the Bar, Lincoln’s Inn, '68, and 
rapidly achieved a reputation for his conduct 
of engineering, patent, shipping, and railway 
cases. He took silk at the unusually early 
age of Attorney-General in Lord Salhs- 
ae Ps vernment of 85s anceagain in that 
of ’86-92. Appeared on behalf of the 7imes 
before the Parnell Commission. He 18 well 
known for his athletictastes. Was one of the 


British representatives in the Behring Sea 
Arbitration case ‘93, and was made a .M.G. 
Reappointed Attorney General in Lord 


Commons] 


Salisbury’s Admunistration ’g5. 
Cranleigh, Surrey; Hornton Lodge, Pitt 
Street, Kensington; and 2, Pump Court, 
Temple, E.C. Carlton, United Unversity 
St. Stephen's, and Atheneum. 
*Webster, R. G. (C.), elected for St. Pancras, 
East, ’95; sat for same constit. 86-95; s. of 
the late Mr. R. Webster, of Montrose; 6. 
"45; E. St. Peter’s College, neds Trinity 
College, Camb. (1st class Politica Economy 
’67); called to the Bar, Inner Temple, ’69; 
.P. for Middlesex; Captain (retired) 3rd 
attalion (Mulitia) South Lancashire Regi- 
ment; author of ‘Shoulder to Shoulder,” 
“The Trade of the World,” etc.; formerly 
member of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
83, Belgrave Road, S.W. Cazlton. 


*Wedderburn, Sir W., Bart. (L), elected for 
Banffshire '95; sat for same constit. ’93-5; s 
of Sir John Wedderburn, 2nd Bart.; 5. 738; 
E. Edinburgh University; succeeded his 
brother as 4th Bart. ’82; entered Bomba 

Civil Service ’59; Acting judee of the Ligh 
Court of Bombay 85; Acting Chief Secretary 
of the Bombay 
the sth Indian National Congress ’89. Mere- 
dith, Gloucestershire; Inveiesk Lodge, 
Musselburgh, N.B.; and 84, Palace Chambers, 


S.W. 

*Weir, J. G. (L.), elected for Ross and Cro- 
marty ’95; sat for same constit. 925, s_ of 
the late Mr. J. R Weir, of Dunfeimline, 
6.’39, E Dollar Academy, N.B.; interested 
in Crofters; ex-member of the London C.C ; 
retired manufacturer. 4, Frognal, Hamp 
stead, NW. National Leberal, 


Welby, Lieutenant-Colonel A. C. E (C), 
elected for Taunton ’95, s. of the late Sir 
Glynne Earle Welby BreEOry, of Denton 
Hall, Grantham; 6 ’49, £. Eton, entered the 
army °67; served in 56th Regiment and aoth 
Light Infantry; contested Giantham ’8s, 
Poplar ’86 and gz, Lieutenant-Colonel com- 
manding Royal Scots Greys ’926, |] P. for 
Lincolnshire; F.S.A ; Order of St Anne of 
Russia (2nd class) 13, Queen Anne’s Gate, 
SW. Carlton and Garrick. 


*Wentworth, Bruce C. V, (C.), elected for 
Brighton ’95; sat for same constit Dec ’93 5; 
s. of the late Mr. T. F.C. Vernon Wentworth, 
of Wentworth Castle, Yorks; 4. ’62; 
Harrow and Sandhurst; 1s a great grandson 
of the Right Hon. George Canning; J.P. for 
West Riding; Lieutenant Grenadier Guards. 
11, Connaught Place, W. Cariton and 
Guards’. 

*Wharton, Right Hon. J.L (C.), elected forYork- 
shire, Ripon D., ’95; sat for same constit.’86-95; 
s. of the late Mr. T. Wharton, Dryburn, 
Durham , 4.’37; £. Eton and Trinity College, 
Camb. ; Hon. D.C.L. for Durham 87; called 
to the Bar, Inner Temple ’62; J.P., D.L, and 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions, Alderman 
and Chairman of the C.C. for Durham; J.P. 
for West eine Yorks; Dhurector of the 
North-Eastern Railway; Chairman of the 
Departmental Committee on Habitual Drunk- 
enness; P.C. Bramham, Tadcaster, Yorks. 
Oxfoid ana Cambndge. 

*Whiteley, G. (C.), elected for Stockport ’95; 
sat for same constit. ’93-5; e. s. of Mr. George 
Whiteley; 6. ’55; £. England and abroad; 
an Alderman and formerly Mayor of Black- 
burn, Compton House, Stockbridge, Hants, 
and 31, Prince’s Gate, S.W. 
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Winterfield’ Whiteley, H. J.(C ), elected for Ashton-under- 


Lyne ’95; s. of Mr. George Whiteley, of 
Blackburn; 6. ’57; £. Colwall, Hereford- 
shire, and abroad; .’95, Florence Kate, e. a. 
of Whilham Balle, untington, Darwen, 
cotton-spinner and manufacturer, Blackburn , 
member of the Blackburn Town Council; 
Mayor ’93; Magistrate. Woodlands, Black- 
burn. Carlton. 


*Whitmore, C. A. (C.), elected for Chelsea "95 : 


sat for same constit. 86-05 e. s. of the late 
Mr. C. S. Whitmore, Q.C.; 4. ’51; £. Eton 
and Balliol College, Oxford; Fellow of All 
Souls’ College ’74; called to the Bar, Inner 
Temple, ’76; Oxford Circuit; assistant pri- 
vate secretary to Mr Matthews while Home 
Secretary; Second Church Estate Commis- 
sioner ’92, resigned Nov.; Alderman of the 
London C.C, ’95; J.P. for Gloucestershire. 
Manor House, Lower Slaughter, Moreton-in- 
the-Marsh, and 75, Cadogan Place, S.W. 


*Whittaker, T. P. (L), elected for Yorkshire, 


Spen Valley D, ’95; sat for same constit_ 
’925, s. Of Mr T. Whittaker, J P., of Scar, 
borough, 4 ’50, £. Huddersfield College’ 
contributor on economic questions to reviewss 
etc ; membe:1 of Royal Commission on 
Licensing Laws. aviton Street, W.C. 
National Liberal. 

Carvell (L.), elected for Not- 
tinghamshue, Mansfield D., ’95; sat for Not- 
tingham, South, ’85-6, Mansfield D ’92-5; 
e s.of Mr. J A Willams, of Stepney; 4. ’21 ; 
Secretary of the Liberation Soclety °47; re- 
tired ‘77, but appointed Chairman of the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Society, and 
Chairman of the Executive @ommittee July 
98 ~— 2, Seryeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, E C.,and 
21, Hornsey Rise Gardens, N 


9) 


*Willams, | Powell(L.U ), elected for Birming™ 


ham, South, ’95, sat for same consttt. '85-95 > 
s. of the late Mr J. Williams, of Worcester >» 
6.’40; E Proprietary School, Edgbaston; 
entered Civil Service, General Post Office ; 
romoted to Surveying Department; retired 
73; Birmingham Town Council ’77; Alder- 
man ’83; formerly Hon. Secretary of the 
National Liberal Federation; Chairman of 
Executive of National Liberal Union; J.P. 
for Birmingham and Worcestershire; ap- 
pointed Financial Secretary to the War Office 
5. Edgbaston, Birmingham, and 6, Great 
eorge Street, S.W. 


*Williams, Colonel R. (C.), elected for Dorset, 


West, ’95; sat for same constit. from Ma 
95; €. S. Of M1. R. Williams, of Bridehead, 

orchester; 5 748; E. Eton and Chnist 
Church, Oxford; D.L. for City of London; 
J.P. and DL. for Dorsetshire; member of 
the Dorset C.C.; Director of the L. & S.-W. 
Railway Co ; Colonel! 1st Volunteer Battahon 
Dorset Regiment. Bridehead, Dorchester, 
and 1, ?fyde Park Street, W. 


bby-de-Eresby, Lord (C.), elected for 
Lincolnshire, Horncastle D., ’95 ; sat for same 
constit. since Jan. ’94; ¢. s. of the Earl of 
Ancaster; 5. ’67; Z. Eton and Trinity Col- 
lege, Camb.; J.P. for Lincolnshire and 
Rutland; Captain Leicestershire Yeomanry. 
Normanton Park, Stanford, and 12, Belgrave 
Square, S.W. Carlion. 


*Willox, Sir John A. (C ), elected for Live l, 


sat for same constit. from 
the late Mr. J. Willox, of 


Everton D., ’95; 
Feb. 92-53 S. of 
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Edinburgh; 4. ’42; £. privately and Liver- 
1 College; proprietor and editor of the 
Liverpool Courter; tobacco manufacturer, 
under the style of Cope Bros. & Co.; for- 
merly Chairman of the Press Association ; 
President of the Institute of Journalists ’95-6, 
anda munificent donor to its funds; kmghted 
‘97. Parkside House, Huyton; Abercromby 
Square, Liverpool ; and Queen Anne’s Man- 
"sions, S.W. 
*Wills, Sir William Henry, Bart. (L.), elected 
for Bristol, East, ’95; sat for Coventry ’80-85, 
Bristol, East, from March ’95, s_ of the late 
Mr. William Day Wills, J.P., of Bristol; 0. 
"30; E. Mill Hill School and London Uni- 
versity ; Chairman of W. D.and H.O Wills, 
Ld. ; 1b. for Gristol; High Sheriff ’77-8; 
.P. and D.L. for Somerset, J P. for Kent ; 
irector of the G.W. Railway Co.; Chairman 
of Provincial Water Companies Association , 
created a baronet ’93 Blagdon, RS.O 
Somerset; East Court, St Laurence on-Sea , 
Thanet; and 2s, Hyde Park Gardens, W 
Reform, Gresham, National Liberal, and 
Royal Thames Yacht. 
*Wilson, C. H. (L.), elected for Hull, West, 
’95; sat for Hull ’74-85, West’85-95; s. of the 
late Mr. Thomas Wilson, of Hull, 6. 33; £. 
Kingston College, Hull; steamship owner ; 
.P. and D.L. for East Riding, Yorks; 
Shenff for Hull Town and County ’7o. 
Warter Priory, Pocklington; The Bungalow, 
Cottingham, East Yorks, and 41, Grosvenor 
Square, W. Reform 
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Wilson, F. W (L.), elected for Norfolk, Mid, ’95% | 


s. of Mr. W. Wilson, of the Manor House, 
Scarning, Morfolk; & ’44; £. Wymondham 
Grammar School; proprietor of the Eas? 
Anglian Daily Tomes and other newspapers , 
Vice President of the Newspaper Society, 


J.P for Suffolk. Huighrow, Felixstowe, 
Suffolk; The Dale, Scarning, Norfolk. 
Refoim. 


*Wilson, Henry J (Rad and H. Ruler), elected 
for Yorkshire, Holmfirth D., '95; sat for same 
constit. 785-95; s of the late W. Wilson, 
ot Mansfield, 4 °33; £. Dissenters’ School, 
Taunton, and University College, London; 
old and silver smelter and refiner; J P. for 
est Riding, Yorks, and Sheffield ; was tor 
15 years member of the Sheffield School 
Board; member of the Royal Commission 
on Opium 1n India ’93-5 Osgathorpe Hills, 
Sheffield. 
Wilson, John (L.U ), elected for Falkirk Burghs 
’95; s. of the late Mr. James Wilson, coal- 
owner, of Airdrie; 5. ’44; £. Airdrie and 
Glasgow Academies, a coalowner; J.P. and 
D.L. for Lanarkshire and Glasgow ; Chairman 
of Wilsons and Clyde Coal Co., Ld. Aurdrie 
House, Airdrie; Kippen, Perthshire. Reform, 
Devonshire, etc. 


aged began to work at the age of ten; 
worked 1n Durham and American mines; 
assisted in forming Miners’ Association ‘69 ; 
now Corresponding Secretary to the Asso- 
ciation ; Secretary of the Durham Miners’ 
Franchise Association ’76 ; Treasurer of the 
Miners’ Association ’82; Financial Secretary 
to same ’go, and Corresponding Secretary 
’96. North Road, Durham, and 97, Kenning- 
ton Road, S.E. 
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*Wilson, J. (L.), elected for Lanarkshire, Govan 


D., vi sat for same constit. ’89-95; s. of Mr. 
1; ilson, of Paisley; 6. ‘28; E, Paisley 
igh School; head of the firm of John 
Wilson & Son, Ld., 1ron tube manufacturers, 
yan re for Lanarkshire and eoenty 
of City of lasgow ; President of the Scottis 
Permissive Bill and Temperance Association. 
Hillhead House, Glasgow. Nattonal Liberal. 


*Wilson, J. H. (L.), elected for Middlesbrough 


95; Sat for same constit, ’92-5; 4.757; appren- 
ticed to a lithographic printer ’66; shipped 
on a collier ’70, thence got abroad, and for 
some time engaged as able seaman ; started 
National Amalgamated Sailors’and Firemen’s 
Union '87; member of the Parliamentary 
Commission of the Trades Union Congress. 
Unity Hall, Tidal Basin Road, E. 


Wilson, J W (L.U), elected for Worcester- 


shire, North, ’95, ¢. s. of Mr. John E. Wilson, 
of Edgbaston, b. 58, LE. Grove House, Tot- 
tenham, and abroad; member of the firm of 
Albiight & Wilson, chemical manufacturers, 
Oidbury, J P tor Worcestershire. Perry- 
croft, Colwall, Malvern, and Queen Anne's 
Mansions, S.W. Reform. 


*Wilson-Todd, Captain W. H (C), elected for 


Yorkshire, Howdenshire, D ,’95; sat for same 
constit. ’925, 3rd s. of the late Colonel J. 
Wilson, of Roseville, Wexford; 4. ’28; 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst; served 
in the army, and retired as Captain; J.P, 
D.L ,andCC fo: North Riding, Yorks; took 
the name of Todd 1n addition to that of Wilson 
on his mariiage. Halnaby Hall, Croft, Dar- 
lington, and T1anby Park, Hessle, East 
Yorkshire. Carlton, Aimy and Navy, and 
Constitutional, 


“Wingfield - Digby, J. K. D. (C), elected for 


Dorset, North, ’95; sat tor Somerset, Mid, 
85; Dorset, North, ’92-5; e. s. of the late Mr. 
J. D. Wingheld-Digby, of Coleshil) Park, Bir- 
mingham, and Sherboine Castle, Dorset ; 
b.’59; &. Harrow and Christ Church, Oxford ; 

.P. for Warwick, Dorset, and Somerset; 

ajor Queen’s Own _ Dorset Yeomanry 
Cavalry. Sherboine Castle, Dorsetshire, 
and Coleshill Park, Warwickshire. Caz/ton, 
Whites and Arthur's. 


*Wodehouse, Rt. Hon. E. R. (L.U.), elected for 


Bath ’95; sat for same constit. 80-95; s of the 
late Sir P. E. Wodehouse; &. ’35; E. Eton 
and Balliol College, Oxford; called to the 
Bar, Lincoln’s Inn, ’61 ; povere secretary to 
Lord Kimberley when Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland ‘64-6; Lord of the Privy Seal 68-70, 
and Colomial Secretary 770-74; a Deputy- 
Chai man of Committees, House of Commons, 
98, P.C.’98. 56, Chester Square, S.W. 


"Wolff, G. W. (C.), elected for Belfast, East, 


95; Sat for same constit. ’92-5; s. of a Ham- 
burg ‘megchant; 5. ’34; £. Hamburg and 
Liverpool College Institute; partner in the 
firm of Harland & Wolff, shipbuilders and 
marine engineers. The Den, Belfast, and 
go, Piccadilly, W. 


es i ss er oe pe es my 
senior partner in the firm of James Macintyre 
& Co., patie Burslem ; airman of the 
Sneyd Colliery Co.; J.P. for Staffordshire ; 
ex-President of the Association of Munici 

Corporations and of the North Staffordshire 
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Mining and Mechanical Engineers; Chairman W 


of the Burslem School Boaid for 12 years; 
Surveyor-Geneial of the Ordnance °86; 
Financial Secretary of War Aug. ’92—June 
’93; member of the Royal Commissions on 
echnical Instruction and Blind and Deaf 
Mutes; Chairman cf the Dissenting Deputies, 
Chevaher of the Legion d’honneur. Bleak 
House, Burslem, Stoke-upon-Trent, and 
Queen Anne’s Mansions, S.W. 
Woodhouse, Sir J. T. (L ), elected for Hudders- 
field ’95; e. s. of Mr. if Woodhouse , Bb. ’52; 
E Hull College and University College, 
London (LL.B London): admitted a Solicitor 
in 73; member of the firm of J [ and H. 
Woodhouse, Parliament Street, Hull; Mayor 
of Hull ’9r; J P. for Kingston upon Hull; 
D.L. for East Riding, Yorks; retired Major 
ist Volunteer Battahlon East Yorks Regi 
ment. Brough House, Brough, Yorks 
Reform. 


*Woods, S (L), elected for Kssex, Waltham 
stow D,Feb 097; sat for Lancashire, Ince D, 
’92 5, s of Mr. Thomas Woods, miner, of 
ot Helens; & '46; began work 1n a coal 
mine at the age of seven years; won a first- 
class miner’s manager’s certificate 1n ’86; ap- 

ointed President of the Lancashire Miners’ 

ederation "84, and Vice-President of the 
Miners Federation of Great Britain ’89, 
Secretary of the Trades Union Congress 
held at Norwich 94; 1s a well-known Labour 
al ohana, although he supports the 
Liberal party generally, and strongly advo- 
cates a Miners’ Light Hours’ Bill. 


*Wortley, Right Hon. C. B, Stuart-, QC (C), 
elected for Shefficld, Hallam D, ‘95, sat for 
Sheffield ’80 85, Hallam D ’85-95; s of the 
late Right Hon J. Stuart-Wortley, and g.s 
of 1st Baron Wharnchiffe; 6 ’51; E Rugby 
and Balliol College, Oxfoid, called to the 
Bar, Inner Tempie, ’76; North-Eastern Cir- 
cuit;Q C ’92; Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
of the Home Department °85-6 and ’86-92 , 
principal Delegate of H.B.M. Government to 
the Madrid International Conference on the 
Protection of Industrial Property and the 
Repression of False Trade Description ’go, 
Chairman of the Council of the National Union 
Conservative Associations ’g1-2; one of the 
Deputy-Chairmen of Committees of the 
House, and one of the panel of Chairmen of 
Standing Committees; Church Estates Com- 
missioner ’95; P.C ’96, elected one of H.M ’s 
delegates at the Industrial Property Conven- 
tion Conference at Brussels. 7, Cheyne Walk, 
S W., and 1, King’s Bench Walk, E.C. Cari- 
ton and Mariborough. 
Wyhe, Alexander (C.), elected for Dumbarton- 
shire’gs; s. of the late on Wylie, calico 
printer; Director of the Glasgow Chamber 
of Commerce, etc. ; C.C., J.P., and D.L. for 
Dumbarton; ex-Chairman of the Cardross 
School Board. Cordale, Rer&on, and 1, 
Whitehall Gardens, S.W. Carlton. 


*Wyndham, G. (C.), elected for Dover ’95; sat 
for same constit. 89-95; ¢. s. of the Hon. Percy 
S. Wyndham; 4. 63; £. Eton; Lieutenant 
rst Battalion Coldstream Guards '83-7 ; served 
in the Sowdan °85; Lieutenant Cheshire 
Yeomanr 
the LC. & D. Railway; private secretary to 
Mr. A. J. Balfour ’87-91; appointed Under 
Secretary for War 'o8. Sapnton Towers, 
Chester, and 35, Park Lane, W. Carlton. 
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dham-Quin, Majo. W. H. (C), elected for 

lamorganshiie, South, ’95; ¢. s. of the late 
Captain the Hon. W. H. Wyndham-Quin; 6. 
’57, served with the Inmskilling Dragoons 
in the Boer war ’81; Captain °86, aide-de- 
camp to the Governor of Madras ’86 9; Major 
’93. Lasborough Park, Wotton-under-Edge, 
Gloucestershire. 


W M. ery (C ), elected for Yorkshire, 


est Riding, Otley D., "95; €. s. of the late 
Mr Marmaduke Wyvill, of Constable Burton 
and Denton Park, Yorks; 6. 49; Z. Eton; 
D L. West Riding, Yorks, and J.P. East and 
North Ridings Denton,Ben Rhydding,Leeds. 
Carlton and Travelleis . 


*Yerburgh, R A (C ), electeg for Chester ’95; 


sat for same constit. ’8695, 3rd s. of Rev. 
R Yerburgh, vicar of Sleatord, Lincolnshire; 
6 ’53, & Harrow and Univesity College, 
Oxtord, m ’88, Elma Amy, d@ ot the late 
Dayid Thwaites, Fsq, formerly M P. for 
Blackburn, called to the Bar, Middle Temple, 
’*80, Northern Circuit, private secretary to 
Mr Akers Douglas '85-0, and assistant private 
secietary to Mr.W.H Smith, J P and DL. 
for Lancashire, Majo: znd Volunteer Bat- 
talion Cheshire Regiment. Woodfold Park, 
Blackburn ; Barwhillanty, Parton, N B , and 
25, Kensington Gore, S. Carlton, Travel- 
lexs’, and Wellington. 


Young, Captain Oliver (C ), elected for Berks 


(Wokingham D ) 98. s ofthe lateMr A W 
Young, J P , DL, who was the Liberal M P 
for Yarmouth 579, and for Helston '’65 6, 
08 80, 6 '55, £ Giisney'a Naval Academy, 
Gosport; entered RN ’69; served during 
the Egyptian War, and at the bombardment 
of Alexandria, holds the Egyptian medal 
with the Alexandria clasp and the Khedive’s 
bronze star, retired RN °87; J P. Beiks, 
and an original member of Berks Count 

Council, Vice ( hairman cf Wargrave Parish 
Council Hare Hatch House, Twyford, Berks. 


*Young, Samuel (N.), elected for Cavan, East, 


‘os, sat for same‘ constit. ’925, s. of the 
late Samuel Young, Esq , Dunavelly, Porta- 
ferry, co Down, Ly Sarah, d@. of the late 
Arthur Black, Esq , of Ballyhaft, near New- 
townards; 4 ’22, L. Presbyterian College 
Belfast ; m. ’46, Isabel, d of the late Edwar 
Allen, shipowner, Fenchurch Street, E.C.; 
-P.; senior partner in the firm of Young 
ing, & Co, Ld, whisky distillers an 
blenders, Belfast and Limavady, co London- 
derry ; Chairman of Bernard Hughes, Ld 
millers and bakers ; member of the “Royal 
Commission on Liquor Licensing Laws.” 
Avonmore, Derrivolgie, Belfast. Natzonal 
Liberal, London, and Reform, Belfast. 


Younger, W. (C.), elected for Lincolnshire, 


South, Kesteven or Stamford D., '95; e. s. of 
the late,Mr. William Younger; 5. '62; m ’88, 
Helen C. B., e d of Colonel R. Gunter, M.P.; 
J.P. tor Dumfriesshire and Leicestershire; 
late Lieutenant 16th Lancers. Auchen Castle, 
Moffat, Dumfriesshire, and 43, Prince’s Gar- 
dens, SW. Carlton, Naval and Milstary, 
Booatle's, etc. 


;_J.P. for Cheshire ; Director of Yoxall, J H.(L.), sa for Nottingham, West, 


95; e. 8 of Mr. H. Yoxall, of Redditch ; 


. 57; £. Westminster Training College; 
head master of a Sheffield Board School till 
‘92; President of the National Union of 


I. Members| 


Teachers 'o1-2, and since ‘92 General Secre- 
tary; unsuccessful candidate for Bassetlaw 
D. of Notts ’92; Royal Commissioner on 
Secondary Education ‘94; author and jour- 
nalist, and editor of educational works; a 
Governor of New Homerton College, Camb., 
and the County School, Richmond. 7, Pagoda 
Avenue, Richmond, Surrey, and 71, Russell 

uare, Reform, National Liberal, 
und Nottingham and County Liberal. 


The following are the names, politics, con- 
Stituencies, and dates of election of those 
gentlemen who have been members of the 
presert House, but who for some cause have 
ceased to be members. Under the subsequent 
list of Constituenmes particulars of the pollings 
both in the case of the original representatives 
and of their successors when such have been 
tlected will be found. Some biographical par- 
ticulars of some of those who died will be found 
under heading OBITUARY 


“Ambrose, Dr. D. (N.), Louth, South, ’95. 
*Bass, H. A (L.U ), Stafford, West, ’95. 
Bigham, J C, (L.U.), 
*Borthurick, Sis Algernon (C.), Kensington, 
South, ’95. 
*Byrne, E. W.(C), Essex, Walthamstow, ’95. | 
*Carmarthen, M. of (C.), Lambeth, Brixton, ’95 | 
*Chamberlayne, 1anker ville (C ), Southampton 
5 


| 
95. | 
*Combe, C. H. (C.), Surrey, Chertsey, ’95. 


"Compton, E. (L.), Yorks, Barnsley, ’gs. Pe 
*Curson, G. N. (C ), Lancs, Southport, ’95. 
Dane, R. M. (€.), Fermanagh, North, ’9s. 
*Darling, C. J. (C.), Deptford, ’95. 

*Davies, W. R. M. (L.), Pembrokeshire, ’95. 


*De Worms, Baron H. (C), Liverpool, East 
Toxteth, 95. 


*Dexon, George (L.U.), Birmingham, Egbaston, 
95- 


Farquhar, Str Horace {L.U.), Marylebone, 
est, ‘95. 


Fielden, T. (C.), Lancs S.E., Middleton, ’95. 
Finch-Hatton, H. (C ), Notts, Newark, ’95. 
*Forwood, St A.(C), Lancs, Ormskirk, ’gs. 
*Fowler, Matthew (L.), Durham Borough, ’95. 
*Fulford, H. C.(C), Staffs, Lichfield D., ’95. 
*Goldsmid, Str julian (L.U.), St. Pancras, 
South, ’g5. 
*Harland, Sir E. (C.), Belfast, North, ’9s. 
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Harrison, Charles (1..), Plymouth ’95. 


Havelock-Allan, Sir H. (L.U.), Durham Co. 
(S.E. Div ) ’gs. 


*Hayden, L. P. (P.), Roscommon, South, ’95. 
*Hill, Lord A. (C), Down County ’gs. 
Hopkinson, Alfred (L.U.), Wilts, Cricklade, ’g5. 
*Hulse, Edward (C.), Salisbury ’95. 

*Hunt, Stu F. S. (C.), Maidstone ’gs. 

*Hunter, W. A (L), Aberdeen, North, ’gs. 


*Isaacson, F. Wootton (C ), Tower Hamlets, 
Stepney, ’95 


*Kenny, Dr. (P ), Dubhn, College Green, ’95. 

*Lockwood, Su Fiank (L.), Yorr City ’9s5. 

*Morgan, Sir G. Osborne (L.), Denbighshire, 
East, ‘95. 

*Mundella, A. J. (L.), Sheffield, Brightside, ’g . 

Miuidoch, C. T (C), Reading ’gs. 

*Ouen, Thomas (L ), Cornwall, Launceston, ’g5. 

*Palmu, |] D (C), Gravesend, ’ys. 


*Peaison, Su C (C), Edinbuigh and St. 
Andrews Universities 95 


Arthur (LU ), Darlington, ’g5. 
*Prase, H Fell (L), Yorks, Cleveland, ’95. 
*Pender, Su J (LU.), Wick Burghs ’gs5. 


*Plunkel, Rizht Hon. David (C.), Dubhn Uni- 
versity, 95 


Reed, Byron (C ), Bradford, East, ’g5. 

*Russcll, St G. (C.), Berks, Wokingham, ’g5. 

*Seatun, Thomas (N.), Kerry, North, ’95- 

*Shau, W. Rawson (L.), Halifax ’9s5. 

* Smith, Abel (C ), Hertford Div., ’g5. 

*Taylor, Francts (C ), Norfolk, South, ’95. 

*Trevelyan, Str G. (L ), Glasgow, Bridgeton,’g5. 

*bilhers, C. P. (L U.), Wolverhampton, South, 
95. 

*Waiing, Col. (C), Down, N. Div,, ’gs. 

*Webb, Alfred (N.), Waterford, West, ’gs. 

‘Weymouth, Visct. (C.), Somerset, Frome, ’9s5. 

White, J. Mariin (L.), Forfarshire ‘gs. 

*Wukham, W.(C ), Hants, Petersfield, ’gs5. 

*Wigram, A. M. (C.), Essex, Romford, ‘ys. 

*Will, Shiress (L.), Montrose Burghs ’gs5. 


It is understood (Nov. 11tb,’98) that Mr. Arthur 
Acland 1s about to retire from the representa- 
tlon of the Rotherham division of Yorkshire 
(West Riding), on the ground of 111 health. 


2. Alphabetical List of Constituencies and Pollings. 


(Revised to Nov. 12th, '98.) 


The following is an alphabetical list of the Parliamentary constituencies of the United 

with the names of the member or members returned by each, and, where there was a contest, 
the figures polled by the candidates at the last general election, and at every subsequent bye- 
election to Nov. 12th, 98. In the case of recounts, etc., the revised figures will also be found as 
well as those announced at the election by the returning officer. The great majority ot the old 
constituencies were by the last Redistribution Act split up into divisions each returning one 
member, and the names of these divisions are given 1n parentheses after the name of the county 
or borough; thus, the Luton or South Division of Bedfordshire appears as Beds (S. or 
Luton). Therefore, in seeking for the figures with regard to any special divisiog of a county or 
borough, the county or borough should be turned to in its proper alphabetical place, and the 
local division will be readily found. ‘he few places which, like the City et London, Leicester, 
etc., were not broken up into single-member divisions, and sti]l return two members, are dis- 
tinguished in the alphabetical list of constituencies by a figure thus (8). The figures in brackets, 
¢.2. [5280], show the number of electors on the register revised according to the latest returns. 
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. Pollings 


Aberdeen (N.) 

W. A. Hu +) [9786]. Barrow-in-Furn 
J... Mabon (Lab) - 4156 C. W. Cayzer (C) eas [7332]. Birmin gham 
On resignat ee ae Ci Bonnerjee (L)- = 2385 George ped eer [11,087]. 

(polling May ee a Hunter P: Curran (La Lab) - )- - 2355 On the persiple day unopp. 
i] - 
Captain Pirie(L) - Bath (2) [ 414 Mr. Frank Lowe (C Mr. Dixon, 
Tom Mann GS) 2909 Col. C W. Murray (©) z sth, 98, returned ae, Feb. 
- = 2479 ae R. Wodehouse IAD; ~ 3445 Birmingham (N pposed. 
Aberdeen (8 ir W. M.C ) 3358 W. Ken +) [10,116]. 
Bivce (S.) [10,891]. ].M.F onway (L) : W. rick (LU) - 
br. Sewer (U) se 5308 ave 2 - 286, st Lancaster (L) - eer 
2 Batte - 1213 
312. rsea (13, ham (8.) [12, 
- peer ieenahee (E,) (12,142). pote ohn Burns (Lab on 219]. - ee c. U) 2) 154]. oie 
WeSnithd Ul 2 = 3308 mune: eS va irmingham (¥ - 1957 
y- = = 3308 Bedford  stoeara dpe ami [12,765]. 
Aberdeenshire G. Pym (C [4500]. B. in (LU) 
Dr. R. Far (W.) [10,431]. S. aero d - oré eon (L) - 5537 
Sir A. H. ee (L) - 4187 Beds (N. . (L) 7 - 1810 W. H. Hornby (Ce (2) [19,035]. 7259 
» Bart. (C) 3967 pee sara lnerdalege Aa 707]. ys . Coadingt 2 ee - 9553 
Anglese G.W Compton (LU) y P. Ritzer n(C) - = gt 
Ellis J. Gr B. y [960r]. W. E. Russell 1(L ) ee itzema(L) - 9150 
Dees Jette Beds (8 y= 5376 H Shepheneeag te ee 
erts (L U) - - 3197 T. G. rea i la [13,032]. G. Shepherd © -Cross (C) 3 8494 
eo te oO 
Capt.J. MMC .) (8781). Col.O.T. Duke (C) = * 5244 iGo Brideaaa (Gj. 2 ees 
pis enont (C) unopp. " Belfast (E.) [15,413]. 5244 F. Brocklehurst (Lab) - 790K 
R. T. ONG W. Wolff(C) unopp. WV: Gao: aoe oe 
Antrim (N nopp. Sir Ey. ie (N.) [1¢,058]. Sir W. J. Ingram, Bart. (L) 1633 
Col. Hugh a CN.) (e8ca]. O .—° arlaund (C) unopp Bradford (Cent. ) 1237 
(C) mont, C.B. Ja ts the Death of Sir E. Har d: L. Wanklyn bites 544). 
pee unopp. Se domes Jan. 22nd, ’96): ar-|G. J. Shaw- eee = 4024 
W.G.E ae (8.) [r0,549]. Adan Tu H. Haslett (C) 351. Bradford (E. (L): - 3983 
.E. Macartney (C) unopp. urner (Ind C) - 3434 H. Byron Reed Ke [13,804]. 
Argyllshire [1 Belfast (8.) [8 W. S. Caine (L) C) - 5843 
D. Ninian N 0,158]. W. Johnst 8975]. Oo - = 651 
Sir D. H. ical (Cy c= ce on (C) unopp, (poll decease of Mr. ByronR 39 
cfarlane (L) - 3355 "7 Belfast (W.) [9104}. | eae Nov. rth, ’96) : eed 
Armagh (Mi O. Arnold-Fors pt Greville (C) 2 
D. P. Bart (Mid) [7217]. pa ter(L U) A. Billson (L) - 4921 
O on, Q.C. (C) uno OPP. j ‘Keir H - 7 4526 
n the a P Berks (N. ardin. (I L) 5 
Denee Eben tke ag ab on heya ima: Bradford (W. - 1953 
citor- Generalahip of 1 ne Soli- . A. poy a : oO: Sebi E. Flower (C) ) (11,9571. 
wa reland, h = - S . H x : 
renee. n. 21st, ‘98, petinned we (8. or Newbury, (10,6 3019 3. Pile (aby = uae 
Armag Sir G. Mount (C) "=. i a Brecknockshire ee 
Col. E. h (N.) [11,039]. dy owinbUEne, Bart. * 895|C. Ra (L) - [r1,564). 
J.Saunderson (C) unopp. Berks ~ - - 3770 ood (C) 7 7 ae 
Armag erks (E. righ ao" 
FE, M‘Hugh ( NS (8.) [7051]. SirG. Ricca Bate (Orca \189]. Gerald beder [17,664]. 
W. Kavanagh ic) 7 - 3378 _Onthed rt. (C) unopp. Bruce C. V. shoe - 7878 
a . - igo5 Russell ecease of Sir George! J: Ewart (L worth (C) 7493 
H. ton-under-Lyne Cc (polling Mar, 30th )- = - 5082 
J, Whitel yne [7562]. aoe: you » 98): Bristol (E. 
eley(C) - ng(C) - Si ) [2,51 J 
soerron (tay) - + 2 reco Barmah ss [5525]. | igo Gray nao ne reba 
Capt. W.G.G or [12,083]. C.B. John Tennant (L) L. Fry LU ) [zz, 650]. 
gon (C) srice-Hutchin- Balfour (C) —- nee 73 C. Tooasend (L) SO are 
J. Lawson (Temp) "7 5353 M nee Green (N.E.) [80 artery (8 - _ - 4464 
= 1675 eee eer C 43]. Sir E. S. ) [12,695]. 
Ayr Burgh G. Howell (L dS 250r|J. O' Hill (C) : 
a L. Ore Ewine C [7707]. Be y= = = 2431 C.Power(L) - - 5190 
dase ce) C)- = 3057 E. jethnal Green (8,W.) [8102]. S Bristol (W.) [8465]. aes? 
- . 2722 W. A: oo cceaer (L) eee ag Hicks-Beach (C)_ - 
lies eee .) [13,2 ae (Cy), (e- 8 pes = Lawless(L) -— - 3815 
Hon, THC (L) Gh Ui) 5612 “i sR (C) - ead [15,047]. Se ROnEnNATL. ‘Bal. 
a - 4902 VV. Le % - 6178 schild (L 
Sir W. arr y [15,567]. Birming es : - 5074 Bucka(N. oe (LU) 
Eugene Wasoh iL ° 6875 J. Collings (L rade! [14,97]. W. W. Carlile 7G pees [11,753]. 
— - = 6325 Alderman Ecok. (L) : aH. S. Leon tL ) - = 5266 
Sir W. W. shire [7899]. B - = 2154 Bucks (8S. or W - = 4830 
i Ke edderburn, Bart. ee CeO ian ,o30]. baa Cron (C) [12,363]. 
fy n 
rent (C) - ae Birmingham (&.) PP- P uinted Tre Curzon being 
467 Sir J. B. Stone ( [22,156]. ouseh reasurer of. the 
one (C) unopp. 96, re- ee he was, Feb. arst, 
, re-elected unopposed... 
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Burnley [14,263]. 
P J Stanhope (L L} 5454 
W A. Lindsay (C) 5133 
H M Hyndman (Soc) 1498 
Bury io [8496] 
| Ken 3890 
F eben ee (L) 3218 


Bury St Edmunds (2612) 
Viscount Chelsea (C) unopp 
Buteashire [3387] 
Graham Murray (C) unopp 
Caithness shire [4174] 

Dr G B Clark (L) 1828 
J Cooper(C) = 528 R 

Oamberwell (DulWich) [12 399] 
Blundell Maple (C) 5258 
G Clarke (L) 2176 

Camberwell (N ) [11 86,5] 


a PhilipH Dalbiac(C) 4009 
Bay ley (L) 3316 
S Palmer (ind) 32 


Camberwell (Peckham) [11 700] 
F G Banbury (C) 4495 
C Clements (L) 3472 


Cambridge [7775] 


R Penrose ntzgerald (C) 3574 
A J] David (L) 2920 
Oambs (W or Chesterton) [10,469] 
W R Greene (C) 4432 py 
H E Hoare (L) 4012 
Cambs (E or Newmarket) [9809] 
H L B M‘Calmont(C) = 4210 
Sir George Newnes (L) 3867 


Cambs (N or Wisbech) [10,309] 


C I Giles (C) - 4368 
Hon A Brand (L) 4145 
Cambridge Univ (2) [6778] 
Professor R C Jebb(C)unopp 
Sir John Gorst e unopp 

Canterbury 
J Henniker Heres tas LaAopp 
Cardiff [21, 287] 

J M Maclean(C) 8386 
Sir E J Reed (L) 7562 
Cardiganshire [13,271] 

M V Davies (L) = 4927 
J Harford (C) 3748 
Carlisle [7017] 

W Gully (L) = 3167 
S P Foster (C) 2853 
Oarlow Oo nieos7] 
gone Hammond (N) = 3890 

Duckett (C) - 685 ¢ 
- Jy jenke st cint) fete 

Ir enkins 2443 
Major’ R_ Jones (L) 2391 


Carmarthenshire (E ) [ " 
A Thomas (L) sad 


J ? piace (C) 3466 
enshire (W ) [8860] 
John a Lioyd eit (L) - 4143 
J Buckley (C) 3103 
Carnarvon (Dist ) ‘ 
D Lioyd-George (L sien 2265 
E shlaan (C) - = 2071 
Garnarvonsh (N or Asfon 
WwW wo ones (L) 2 ye 
A. Huches © - +2853 
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Carnarvonsh (8 or E:fion) [8843] | 
J Bryn Roberts (L) unopp 
Cavan (E ) [9489] 

S Young (N) unopp 
Cavan (W ) [10 285] 

E F V Knox (N) unopp 


Mr Knox deciding to sit for 
Londonderry City for which he 


Cork Onty (2) [13,381] 
| ree Brien (N) 


"J Roche (P) 
‘J C Blake (P) 


Cork Co (E ) [6481] 
Capt Donelan (N) unopp 


Cork Oo (Mid) [8134] 


- 5327 
5169 
4994 
4966 


had also been returned, J} P Dr Tanner (N) unopp 
Farrell (A P) was (Aug 95 Cork Co (N ) [7862] 
returned unopposed C Flynn (N) unopp 
Chatham [10 24 Cork Oo (N E ) [8292] 
nema H D perce (C) 4082 W Abraham (N) unopp 
H Cox (L) 3499 Cork Co (8 ) [6877] 
Chelsea (12 583] E Barry (N) unopp 
C A Whitmore (C) = 5524 Cork Co (SE) {o8e3h. 
O Beatty (L) 3604. Dr A Commins (N) unopp 
Cheltenham [7361] Cork Co (W ) [6242] 
Col F S Russell (L U) 349 J] Gilhooly (N) unopp 


W Blaydes (L) 
W A Allen (Ind) 


Cheshire (Altrincham) [12 “4. 


— Zp Cornwall (S E or Bodmin) [9877] 
L H Courtne , GL U) 4035 
C R Disraeli (C) J McDougal) (L) 3492 
A M Latham (L) ate Cornwall ie ca Camborne) 

Cheshire (Crewe) [12 814] A Strauss (L U 3166 
WS BMitaren(L) 4863 ¢ A V Con beats (L) 2704 
pila A aie Pe acioae sas Corn sa or Launceston) 

Cheshire (Eddish = 


) [10,494] 08 
Se ee a 5176 T G Owen ne ! 3633 
R 3371 F Wills (L U) 
Ghosh (Lyde) [10,371] On the death of Mr T Owen 
J W = Sidebothim (C) 4735 (polling Aug 3rd 98) 
G W Rhodes (L) 3844 J Fletcher Moulton (L) 3951 


G S Christie (Lab) 
Cheshire (Knutsford) [9942] 
Hon Alan de Iatton Egerton 
C) unopp 


Cheshire (Macclesfield) [8732] 
W Bromley Davenport (C) 


unopp 
Cheshire (Northwich) [12,057] 


Sirk Wills (LU) 2863 
Cornwall ae 7 St Austell) 

M Arthue’ Ly 4193 

W walaaet ) = 3092 


Cornwall (W or St Ives) [7539] 
T B Bolitho(L U) unopp 


Cornwall (Truro) [8961] 


448 


E Lawrence(L U 3282 
ero ah Paya)” Be 
Coventry [11,541] 
Cheshire (Wurral) [13,7 30] C Murray (C) 
4974 
Col E Ty eens Jodrell ane Ballantine (L) 4624 
Croydon [17 385] 
— onesie {7x02 Rt Hon CT Ritchie (C) 6876 
erburgh (C) unopp = =—sC: C :~Hutchinson (L) 4647 
ee care aiag (7768). Par dase aa 
a 10, 364 
Hon T A Brassey (L) 3144 Sir W Lawson (L) = - 4250 
Clackmannan and Kinross [7794] 1 Mulvain, QC (C) gore 
d. B Balfour (O - 3133 Cumberland (W or Egremont) 
Younger (L - 2588 [9376] 
Olapham 7 106] e Hon H V Duneombe (C) 3717 


P M Thornton (C) 5925 _D Ainsworth (L) 3586 


} Kempster (L) - 3904 ‘9 oft 

© ) [ozza). R A Allison L) - - 3745 
W H Redmond (P) 3. " 
P A McHugh (A P) gas H_C Howard (LU) 3598 


Cumberland (Mal, or Penrith) 


Clare (W ) [9478]. [8820] 
eS Maguire (P) eA Lowther (C) - 3868 
ajor J Tamieson (AP) 3376 T S Douglas (L) 3268 
Colchester peat Dar. [6952] 
Sir W D Pearson (L) 2475 A Pease (L 3354 
E S Norris (C) - -2 SirT Fry(L) - 2697 
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On the decease of Mr. Arthur 
Pease (polling Sept. 17th, ‘9§) : 

¥{ Pike Pease (L U) 

O. Philipps (8) - 


pkey eta [3098] 
W. T. Howell (C) - 1833 
W. H. Morgan (L) - 1604 


Denbighshire (E.) [10,034] 
Sir G. O. Morgan (L)-_ - 4899 | 
H. St. J. Raikes e) - + ws 
ea decease of Sir G. O. M 
gan (polling alge 2sth, 97): 
Samuel Moss (L) - 5175 
Hon. G. T. Kenyon (C) - 284€ 


- 2809 


Denbighshire (W.) [9604]. 
1. H. Roberts (L) - = - 4481 
T. W. Edwards (C) - = - 2878 
Deptford [14,68 
C. J. Darling (C) - 5654 
T. Macnamara(L)~ - = 4425 
On Mr. Darling being ab 


pointed a Jude ‘of the High 
Court (polling Nov. 15th, ’97): 


A. H. A. Morton (C) = - 5317 

J.W Benn(L) + — ~ 4993 
Derby (2) [17,399]. 

H. H. BKemrose (C) - = 7907 

G. Ru (C) - - 7070 

Sir W. V. Harcourt (L) - 6785 

Sir T. Roe (L) - - = ~- 6475 


Derbyehire Ghestersele) {11,234]. 
T. Bayley (L) - = 4572 
A. Ww? Byvon (L U) - = 4325 


Derbyshire (High Peak) [10,591]. 
Capt. W. Sidebottom (C) - 4671 
A.G. Symonds (L) - - 4164 
Derbyshire (keston) i 4,0C7]}. 
Sir W. Foster (L) - 6251 
Capt. Baumgarten (Cy - 5254 
gi irony — (11,065]. 
Nore Jacoby (L) - - 4926 
C. Bridgeman (C) - 4351 
Derbyshire (N.E.) [11,880]. 

T. D. Bolton (L) - - - 473' 
Dr, J. Court (C) - - - 4210 
Derbyshire (S.) [14,095]. 
2G retton: jun.(C) - ~ - 6ro. 

. E. Broad d(L)- -  - 5227 
Derbyshire (W.) [10,825]. 
Victor C. Cavendish (L U) 
unopp. 

Devon (Mid, or Ashburton) [9667]. 
C. Seale- -Hayne (L) -  - 4380 
J.A.Nix(C) - - = = 39% 


Devon (N.W. : Daren 


Comdr. A. S. Phillpotts(C) 4205, W. Kenny to a Judgeshi 
- 3497 F, L. Barrett (L) 
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Devon (Torquay) [9172]. On the appointment of aa 
o 
- 4030 oa sts Court in Ireland 

Devon (8. or Totnes) 8 (polling Jan. 21st, 98) : 
F. Mildmay (L U) [95 ae <5 James H.M. Cam pbell (C) 3525 


Nc Sparhe dy Count G. Plunkett (P) - 3387 
Devonport (2) [7914]. 


oe 
Dublin Co. a .) [12,096]. 


HR, 7: ates (L) - - 3570|J. J. Clancy (P - 4520 
a Awe spaeeahen cr) -  - 3511,D. Wilson (C) . 2280 
ell (LU) - 330 
lant. I’ Thynne(C)- = a6 Dublin Co. (8.) [21,792) 
Hon. H.C. Plunkett (C) - 4901 
Dewsbury [12, 872]. H. Burke (P) - 2962 
Mark Oldroyd (L) - 5379 
H. S. Cantley (C) - 3875 Dublin University (2) [4534]. 
E.R. Hartley (Lab) - - 108 $%D.R. Plunket (C) unopp. 
Donegal (E.) [6488]. E. Carso--, Q.C. (C) unopp. 
A. O'Connor (N) - 3393! On Mr. Plunket being created 
E. T. Herdman (L U) - 2731 apes io ee) (polling 
Donegal (N.) [<96s5]. | Dec, 6t 
T. B. Gara (N) anopp: W. E. ir ‘Lecky (LU) - 1757 
| G. Wright (C)- ~~ aor 
Donegal (8.) [6272]. 
J. G. Swift MacNeill (P) - 3674' Dudley [15,411]. 
H. W. Stubbs (C) 1313 B. Robinson (C) - - 6536 
Donegal (W.) [€289]. C. J. Fleming, Q.C.(L)  - 5795 
T. D. Sullbvan (N) unopp. Dumbartonahire [13,192]. 
Dorset (E.) [11,255]. A. J. Wyllie (C)- = - == 5375 
Hon. H. N. Sturt (C) unopp. Capt. Sinclair (L) - - 5342 
Dorset (N.) [8344]. Dumfries Burghs [3640], 
J. K. Wingfield Digby (6) unopp. Sir R. T. Reid (L) » 1785 
Dorset (8.) [8898]. W. Murray (C) - 1185 
W. E. Brymer (C) unopp. Dumfriesshire (9217). 
Dorset (W.) [7481]. R. Souttar Sef - = = 3689 
Col. R. Wiliiams (C) unopp. W. J. Maxwell (LU) - : 3976 
Dover [5697]. Dundee #, [18,330]. 
G. Wyndham (C) unopp. E. tees - 7602 
Dr. Rentoul (C) unopp. vec C. Smith G0 U) aN ne eet 
- 94 
Down (N,) [9702]. yee Gonale (Lab) -  - 1313 


Col. Waring (C) unopp. 
On the death of Col. Pe 
(poiling Sept. 7th, ’98) : [11,074]. 
J. Biakiston Houston (C) 3381 Sir,J. W . Pease (L) - 4924 
T. L. Corbett (Cc) - - 3107 ; Capt. Hon. W. L. Vane (C) 3848 


Down (S.) [8727]. Durham recat Auckland) 


M. M‘Cartan (N) - 
M. Paulton wie - 


Dr. Rowan (U) -~ - 
Down (W.) [9304]. E. Markham (C) - 


Lord A. Hill (C) unopp. 


Durham (Barnard Castle) 


~ 4057 
3378 J. - 5032 
~ 3735 


On the resignation of Lord a seh 
Arthur Hill, his son, Capt. ; ~ = 7370 
Arthur Hill (C), was, July 18th, psouey reer (LU) - 413 
’98, returned unopp. ae (City) (2548) 


Dublin (College Green) [9401]. 

Dr. J. E. Kenny (P) unopp. 

On resignation of Dr. Kenny, 
Mr. J. L, Carew (P) was (April 


M. A. Fowler (L) 1 
Hon. A. R. Elhett (L U) -1 


On 7 ioe the figures w: 


[11,368]. 6th 96) returned unopposed. Fow Sha ty 
A. Bil ao 4 ‘ i Eliott ss eee 
Sir W, C. Gull (i we pe « Dublin (Harbour) [9648]. On the decease of Mr. Mat- 


Devon (E. or Honiton) [9408]. 


T. Harrington (P) un€pp. _— thew Fowler (polling June 30th, 


Dublin (St. Patrick's 8 98) : 
i Oso 8. oe cena W. Cid (P) aoe 1. gg ie ie ist Ly 1167 
. olton) [8673 ug enwick Boyd, 
G. Lambert (L) -~ = 4283 Dublin (Bt. oe tl Green) Q.C, (L)- - 2 - 1102 
J. Long (L U) - 7 7 2923 Wr. Kenny (L Be 3108 {LU gain.] 
Devon (N. E. or Tiverton) [9209]. Count Ebukete (P) si Durham (Houghten-le-Spring) 
Sir W. H. Walrond (C)unopp. On Mr. W. Kenny being a [14,047]. 
Devon (W. or Tavistock) [12,286]. pointed Sol.-Gen. for ireland R. Cameron (L)- - - 6592 
rok F. Luttrell 2 = 4970 ke hoe end, ’95): V. W. Corbett (C) - - 571£ 
Col. R, T. White fhompson (U) 3325 Durham (Jarrow) [1 [x4,824)- 
(LU) - - 4597. Mr. Pierce Mahony (P) 2893 Sir C. M. Palmer (L) unopp. 
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ham (Mad) (12,722). On Mr Byrne beinga ted 
yoann Wileon (L) - ake 5937 »ne of the aaatices A, pointed David Sheehy ( Nyame 
A. Wilkinson (C) -  - 4295 Court (polling Feb 3rd, 97) tauhead PP- 
Durham (N.W.) 12,694] Samuel Woods (L) 6518 w ise [15,501] 
L Atherle ey: Jones (L)  - 5428 Thomas Ses (C) - 6239 J Lucas(LU) - ee 
Get es ae al 
J Joicey (©) 3869 Exeter (8564). Glamorganshure (E ) [15,131] 
Durham (§ E.) [14,853]- SirH S North C A Thomas (L) 605 
Gen Sir H. Havelock Allan SEEN ees C J) Jackson (C 8 
(LU)- : sre cae aa - ' = = 3857 ackson (C) - —-_ 3909 
J°G Richardson (l)- - 5864 ogg (tl) - - 3303 | Glamorganshire (Mid) [12,965] 
On the death of Sir H Have  w Fallark Group [9629]. S T. Evans (L) - 5612 
lock Allan (polling Feb 3rd, 98) Ale ilson (L U) 4o75 ) E Varghan(C) - — - 2935 
Joseph Richardson (L) - 628 Smith (L) - = 3822 Glamor genthire (W. or Gower) 
Hon F.W Lambton (C) sh Falmouth and Penryn [2725]. [11,843] 
(L gain ) F J Horniman(L) - 1150 1) Randell (Ly - = = 6074 
Edinburgh (Cent.) [7678's ve Cavendish Bentinck C H Glascodine(C)- = - 2256 
W M‘Ewan (&) unopp ( F : Be, eT Ne Glamorganshire (Rhondda) 
Edinburgh (E ) [10,359]: RR R Dane (C a ) [5325]. [rz 749] 
Dr R Wallace(L) - — - 3499|G BR eee - > 2789 — W Abraham (L) unopp 
H G Younger (L U) cag ahs ) 2406 Glamorganshire (8.) [76,130] 
On M1 Dane being appointed Major. W H W alae 3 
= Frege ie (8 ) [13,229] 7 a county Court Judge in Ire “Om uin (C) a = se 5747 
: > 4002 |lan 7 
H W Paul (L) - - 4705 F M Archdalc (C) 258 Aj Wilhams (Ly = = 4942 
On a recount 3 votes were Dr Ihompson (Ind C) 2091 Glasgow (Blackfriars) [10,405]. 
taken from Mr Pauls total ch chaer rca ) [5329] A D Provand(L) - = - 3108 
Edinburgh (W ) [8677] I orden tN ) 279° 5 ea a (C) - = 29727 
L MIiver (L U) unopp D Brooke, Bart (C) 2vy€ anwell(Lab) - - 448 
Edinburch and St Andrews Fifeshire (E ) [9641]. ta (Bridgeton) fry, 148]. 
Ga eeeaitike [9561] ey H Asquith(L) - = 433¢ SirG O Trevelyan (L) - 3161 
SirC J Pearson (C) unopp, J ees (C) 7 3016 © 2 Diekson(C) - = - 2719 
On Sn C Pearson being ap ifeahire (W ) [11,148]. J O Watson (Lab) - __- 
pointed one of the Senatois be Augustine Birrell (L) = 4719 | oy n resignation of SirG Tre- 
HM College of Justi e in Lrshine Wemyss (C) 2963 7 yar (polling Feb 15th, ’97) 
Scotland, Su Wilham Priestley , Finsbury Gent ) [8605] cs Femi L) 4506 
(C) was (May rath, 96) returned- Hon W EF B Massey oes 4381 
unopp 6 “Mansarine (C) - 3588 4 Glasgow (Camlachie) [10,409]. 
Elgin Burghs [4663] D Naoroj! (I) - 2783 a oars oe 2 ~ 3198 
Alexander Asher (L) - 1853 Finsbury (E ) [5566] R Samilli 7 as = 2497 
C I Gordon(LU) + - 1161 1 Re ee ) = = 2260 4 sacar ere 696 
Elgin and Nairn owlands (L) - =: 1990 en 151327 
J. E. Gordon (C) - [5994] 2147 Finsbury (Holborn) [11,393] " oe arr aaa - 5621 
} Seymour Keay(L)- - 2019 51r © Hall, KCMG, OCC C), saa cai 1b 3 ace 
E Mid, unopp 15,990. 
on ae aor enCyaneue Funt (Dist ) [3683] ae a Maxwell, Bart (C)- 5364 
é . PP H Lewis (L) - yg2g DY Cameron (Ly = 4219 
Er Col Lockwped(Cyunope: <.° ouren onan pF age (C Oo 
Taos (N.E or Harwioh [11, oral. Samuel Smith ies - 4376 Sir ne Caraciael (L) ) 4300 
b vane & = 7 1 4596/Col Howard (Cc) - - 3925 J E” Woolacot (Lab)- = 495 
- eae {E. or Maldon) [¢915] ale M hig (L) - ee - 5159 A c Corbett (L u ae 
ee cee (C) ; ee ai on C M Ramsay (C) - 4718 — Green (L) - = + 2568 
7 Whe Hauling ja of “4 ig F Smith(Lab) - - = - 368 
Essex (8. ite (polling jan 30th, 97 
A. M Winn: 49) Capt | | Sinclair (L) = g4ag. CuMMBOW ond Aberdeen Univer: 
H. Bethel (L) = - 6429 C Ramsay (C) - 4995 J.A Can Masia) ano 
Jon resignation of Mr Wigram Fulham [15,177]. Gl P Cc PP- 
(polling Feb 1st, ’97) W Hayes Fisher (C) - 5378! c Monk (. U) ity [7108] 
Louis Sinclair (C) - 8156 E A Cornwall(L) -— - 3915. ells aes = - 3264 
H H Raphael (L) - - 803 W. Parnell (Lab) - © 1Q1| 8s (L) = : - 2791 
Essex (N, or Saffron Walden) eGalway (Oiey) [1994s | Gloucester (E. or Cirencester) 
[8685]. | Pinkerton (N) - 595" [9599]. 
C Gold (L) - > £9856 Leamy(P)  - : = 405) Hon A B Batharat (C) - 4509 
C.W.Gray(C) -  -— - 338 -M Morris (C) - = = go95/H Lb W. Lawson (L) - 4294 
Essex (S.E. Galway (Connemara) (7356). Gloucester (Forest of Dean 
M or Rasch (C ) [145145]. . 5460  W O Malley (N) unopp. [10,169] 
D.M. Watson (L) - — - 3520 Galway Oo. (E.) [6669]. Sir C. Dilke (LE) unopp. 
Essex (8.W. or Walthamatow) J Roche (N) unopp. siebageers! (Mad, or Stroud) 
[20,884]. Galway Oo. (N ) [9344]. 1,184]. 
E. W. oon e, OC (C) - 6876,D Kilbiide(N) -_ - asg0 C A Perea Oe - = 5175 
A J. H Pollen (L) - 4523 (Lt.-Col Nolan, J P.(P) - 20a5 C P, Allen (L) - 9-454 
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Gloucester (N. or Tewkesbury) 


[12,433]. 
Sir John Dorington (C) unopp. 
Gloucester (8. or Thornbury) 


[t2,294]. 
C. E. Colston (C) 
A. A. Allen (L) = = 


Grantham [2880]. 
T. B. Lopes(C) - - 
D. Waddy, QC. (L)_ - 

Gravesend [5276]. 
.Palmer(C)- -— - 
L. M. Johnson (Ind)-~ - 
“On the resignation of 
Dampier Palmer (polling 


13th, ’98) 
ag Dudley Ryder (C) - 
- Runciman (L) - - 


H. 
S. 
J. D 


Great Yarmouth [8497]. 


Capt. Sir J. C. R. Colomb, 

KCMG. (C) - - 

J M. Moorsom, QC (L) - 
Greenock [7493 

rad Sutherland (LU) - 

E. Fletcher(L) -~ - 


Greenwich [11,619]. 
Lord H R.H Cecil (C) 
G. C. Whiteley (L) -~— - 

Grimsby [12,317]. 
G, Doughty(L) -  -— - 
E Heneage(LU) -~ - 


On the 1esignation of Alder-' 


man Doughty, who announced: 
U and went to his. aes igi 


himself a 
constituents (polling Aug. 


)3 
’ Fae tee Douehey (LU) 
T. Wintringham (L) 
R. D. Melhuish (Ind. C)- 
(L U gain.) 
Hackney (Cent.) [8708]. 
A. R. Scoble (C) - 
Russell (L) - - - 


Hackn ) [11,697]. 
R. Boushield (C) -—- 
Maye: (L) - - - 


Hackney (8.) [12,456]. 
T. H. Robertson (C)- — - 
J. F. Moulton, Q.C. (L) - 


Haddingtonshire [6417]. 
R. B, Haldane (L) -~ - 
Master ot Polworth (C)_ - 


Halifax (2) [14,61 5]. 
A. Arnold (C)_ - - 
W.R.Shaw(L)- -~ - 
} Booth (L) - - - 
Lister (Lab) -_~ - - 


On meet tion of Mr. W 


Sir 
C. 
W. 
S. 


Shaw (polling March 3rd, on) 


Alfred Billson (L) -~— - 
Sir S. Crossley (C)- — - 
Tom Mann ([nd. Lab.) - 


Hammersmith [13,139 


Major-Gen. Goldsworthy te) 5017 


W. C. iletairoes (L) - - 


E. BH Hoare (Cane: 


Hants (W. or Andover) [9285]. 
W,W. Beach (C) unopp. 
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A. F. Jeffreys (C) unopp. 
Hants (8. or Fareham) [15,526]. 


unopp. 
- §727| Hante (Isle of Wight) i482). 
- 4638'Sir R. Webster (co 
Hon. A. Wodehouse (L) - oe 
Hants (New Forest) [10,2 52 
Hon. J. Scott-Montagu (C) 
unopp. 
2405 Hants (E. or Petersfield) [8647]. 
W. Wickham (C) MDOPP. 
On decease of Mr. Wickham 


1507 
1167 





Col. | 
] (polling une 8th, ’97) 
ju "i Cf Niekcava (C)  - 3748 
sae Md Bones Caiter (L) - 3328 
1950! Hanley [14,610]. 
W. Woodall (L) - - - 5653 
A. H. Heath (Q)- - = - 5367 = 
3528 Hartlepool [11,738]. 
2893, 1- Richardson (LU)- —_- 4853 
Sir Christopher F aay 4772 
3571 Hastings [77 
2753' oe Lucas Sha well ra - 3205 
C. Ince (L) - - - 2863 
; Hawick Burghs [6253]. 
4802/7, Shaw (L) Le Beas 
3°77" J, Saunderson (L U) - 2531 
Hereford (City) [3374]. 
4347, Radcliffe Cook cc ) - 1669 
4105'Sir E.R. Pearce- Edg- 
cumbe (L) - = 1456 


‘ aa Leominster) 





ane J. Ranke” icy unopp. 
4943. oe ae : or Ross) 
oe [M. Biddulph ac i - 457: 
Withey (L) - - 282 
“Bets Nea bod TO a [10,307]. 
8: mit uno 
3566. On the decease of Mr - Abel 


‘Smith (polling June 22nd, ’98): 


Hon Evelyn a (C) - 4118 
4725, Rt Hon. R. Spencer 
2460 (L)- = = == 3850 

Herts (N. or Hitchin) [9244]. 
see G. B. Hudson (C) unopp 
43%2 


Herts (Mid, or St. Albans) 
[10,713]. 
V. Gibbs (C) unopp. 





2774 

2194’ Herts (W. or Watford) [12,614]. 
T. F. Halsey (C) unopp. 

5475 Huddersfield [16,353]. 

5085 oir J. T. Woodhouse (L) - 6755 

4283 ay . Crosland (C) - = - 5868 

ey . Smart (Lab) - - 1594 

Hull (Cent.) [10,787]. 

‘Sir H. S. Kin (C) 7 5476 
5664: F. Maddison (L) - 3515 
5252 Hull (E.) [11,277]. 
20co J, T. Firbank (C) - - 4302 

ir C. Smith (L) - - 4152 
Hull (W.) [15,903]. 
3238 C.H. Wilson(L) §- = - 6637 


T. M‘Carthy (Lab) - 


Hunts (68. or H 
‘A. Smith Paice i335}. 
‘J. Wilks (L) 
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Hanta( N. or Basingstoke) [10,079]. ae (N. or roe [6596]. 


Lt.-Gen. Sir F, FitzWygram © 


pers: Eaalay: McGilltcuddy(C) 68a 


[2. Polhngs 


EK. Fellowes (C 
H. Heldmann ty - 


Hythe [5129]. 
Lt.-Gen. Sir J. B Edwards 


(C) - - 2189 
Sir I. Obart (L) - - 1726 


Inverness Burghs [3963]. 


R. B. Finlay, Q.C. cL i) - ae 
H. Bell (Ly: - 
On Mr. P. Finlay ‘Beiie. he 


pointed Sol.-Gen , he was, on 
Aug. 31St, returned unopposed. 


Inverness-shire [88,41]. 


ae B Bailhe (C) - - 2991 
Kennedy (L)- - ~— - 2891 
Ipswidh (2) [10,105]. 

D. F. Goddard (L L) | -  - 4396 
C. Dalrymple (C) - = = 4293 
A. W.Soames(L) - — - 4250 
“ord Elcho(C) - - — = 4219 
Islington (E. ) [10,567]. 

B. L. Cohen (C - 4383 
T. McK. Woo (L) - = 3159 
I n (N.) fr,5301. 
G.-C. T.. tley (C )- - 4626 
Dr. Napier (L) - - 3317 
Islington (8.) [8783]. 

Sir A. Rollit (C) - - 3563 
Dr. H. Hart (L) - - - 2342 
Talington (W. ) [906r]. 

T. a oues (L) - = 3494 

Barham (LU - © 3031 
Kensington (N.) [9389]. 

W. E. T. Sharpe(C) - = -_ 3829 

F.C. Five) | »- 7* 7 2193 
Kensington (8.) [8806]. 


Sir A. Boithwick (C) unopp. 

On Sir A. Borthwick being 
created a Peer (Lord Glenesk) 
Lord Warkworth (C) was (Nov. 
28th, ’95) returned unopposed. 

Kent vr or Ashford) [12,784]. 

* L. Hardy (C) unopp. 

Kent (N.W. or Dartford) [15,004]. 
Sir W. Hart Dyke (C) = 5699 
Sir P. Nickalls(L) - - 4557 
Kent (N.E. or Faversham) [13,341]. 
F. G. Barnes (C) - - 5738 
S. Barrow(L) - : - 4557 
Kent vam or Medway) [13,864]. 
Major C. E. Warde (C) unopp. 


Kent (E. or 8t. Augustine’s) 


(13,851). 

A. Akers-Douglas (C) unopp. 
Kent (W. or Sevenoaks) [14,290]. 
H. W. Forster (C) unopp. 
Kent (Isle of Thanet) [9689]. 
Rt. Hon. J. Lowther (C) unopp. 


Kent (8. W. or Tunbridge) [12,954]. 
A. S. Griffith-Boscawen (33 
unopp. 
erry (E.) [5834]. 
M. ae (N) unopp. 
On Mr. Davitt deciding to sit 
for South Mayo, for which he 


- 4°99 had also ae aes (polling 


March 27th 
Hon B Bite Roche (N) 1961 
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Kerry (N.) [5598]. Lanarkshire (Mid) [x2,21¢ Lancs. 8.W. h) 2 
T. Sexton (N) unopp. Caldwell (L) -_ - a, 7 C.P. Scott aes Pee ae 
on penance Be a Sexton, -- K.Mackenzie(C) - ~ - 176 W. A. Fitzgerald (C)- = - 4453 
r. Michael Josep. lavin (N) Lanarkshire (N.E. ewto 
was (April 24th, ’96) returned J. Colville (L) “ ) [15,030]. Pe cnt "Wodehouse Legh 
unopp. A. Whitelaw(C)- -— - a (C) : ae 5358 
Kerry (8.) [4277]. Lanarkahire (N.W.) [13,038] J.Moon(L)- - - -384 
D. Kilbride (N) unopp. J. G. Holburn (L and Tb L Ww. k 
Mr. Kilbride deciding to sit G A. Whitelaw (C) - ) 5244 Lanes. 8.W. (Ormskirk) [10,551]. 
for N. Galway, for which he had itelaw (C) - = 5147 I stoves CL)” Forwood (C) apie 
also ates returned ollin Lanarkshire (Partick Ree eee 
nay a 5): = . Parker Smith (LU) eee ae the decease of Sir A. B 
poereite cCarthyiteN)1209 L. Mackenzie (L) - - 4344 eG the Hon. Arthur 
Wm. Murphy (HealyiteN) 474” Lanarkshire (8) [o:64]. returned unoppesed. 
Kerry (W ) [5671]. ~H.C. Hozier (C) - = - 4053 Hae 
SirT. Esmende, B t.(N)unopp. R. Lambie (L) - - — =< 3823 avery B. ah Southyerd i [12,395]. 
Kidderminster [4152]. Lanes N. (Blackpool) [15,225]. Sir HS. Na flor- pasted 5163 
A. F.Godson (C)- - = = 2008 Sir M. White Ridley (C) unopp. (L) - 7 2 - 4309 
R,Eve(L) - - - = - 1713 Lanes, N. (Chorley) [11,°96). On the resignation of Mr. 
Kildare (N ) [5182]. Earl Balcarres (@ unopp. Curzon in view of his appoint- 
C. re Engledew(N) - - 1944 Lanes. N. (Lancaster) [11,412]. ment to the Viceroyalty of India 
Carew (P) -_~ - - 1712 Col. W.H. Foster (C) —- 5028 (polling Aug. 24th, ’98)° 
Kildare (8.) [5732]. J.S.Leadham(L) - = - 4394 oir H. Naylor ‘Leyland 
J. M. Minch (N) unopp. Lancs N. (N. Lonsdale) [9556]. Py - 5100 
Kilkenny City [1934]. R. F. Cavendish (LU) ~ - 4313 rd Skelmersdale © ~ 4828 
P, 2 Brien Vv - - 68: Baron Halkett(L) - - 3611 eats ie - Sy Z 
J.P. Farrell(N)- = —- 667 panos, N.E. (Acorington) [13,8151 J. S Gilat pik oe ee 
Kilkenny (N.) [5472]. Sir J.F.Leese(L) - + 6168 H. W.D L ace 
P. McDermott (N) unopp, W.M ae . W. Deacon (L) - =~ 345 
P itchell (C) - 5828 Leeds (C 
Kilkenny (8.) [5597] : WE (lith Bee: a (Cent.) [10,022]. 
S. Morrts (N) unopp. anos. ( eroe) [17,776]. alfour (C) - - 4631 
Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth (L) L. Jones (L) - 3977 
fmepene(o  cae undp. Leeds (E.) [9234]. 
S. Wilhamson(L) -~— - ats Lanes. N.E. (Darwen) [14,702]. x ~ Lael OO: ) 3856 
Kincardineshire [6203]. J. ME Sa wake (C) = = 7058 7" “Teeds CN) [15,368]. 
. W. Crombie (L) - = 260 untington (L)- + 6217 Re ue W.L. Jackson (C) 5992 
on, C. F. Trefusis(C) - 2040 Lanes. N.E. (Rossendale) [12,070]. S. Baines (L) - = 4484 
King’s Co. (Birr) [4835]. J. H. Maden (L) unopp. Leeds (8,) [12,700]. 
B. ce Molloy (N) unopp. Lanos. 8.E. (Eccles) [13,976]. .L Walton(L)- - = - 4608 
King’s Oo. (Tullamore) [4933]: O.L. Clare (C) - - 5720 -% Neville (C) - - = 4447 
Dr. J. F. Fox (N) unopp. Henry J. Roby (L) - - 5302 A. Shaw (Lab) - - - 622 
King’s L 8 e Lanes. 8.E. (Gorton) [14,271]. Leeds (W.) [15,822]. 
T. G. Bowles (on mi en - 1395 E.F.G. Hatch (C) - = - 5865 Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone 
H. Beaumont ©) - - 1326 Dr. Pankhurst (Lab) - = - 4261 (L)- - = - - 6314 
Kirkcaldy Group [6396]. Lancs. 8. E. (Heywood) [9724]. Col. J. Tr: North (C) = oad 6218 
oe H. Dalziel (L)- - = 3078 G. Kemp (C) - | = 4489 Leicester (2) [24,668]. 
. Kekewich (L U) -qreg2 T-Snape(L) - -  - 3933 H.Broadhurst(L) - - 9792 
"Riskoudurightahire [5 844].  _Lanos. 8.E. (Middleton) [13,258] W perien (Ly) - = = 7753 
Sir M. J. Stewart (C)-  - 2664 I. Fielden(C) -  - = = 5926 Rolleston(C) - - = - 7654 
J. A, Duncan (L) - - 2494 C. H. Hopwood (L) - - 506s J. Burgess ( b) v - 4009 
Lambeth (Brixton) [10,752]. On decease of Mr. Fielden Leicestershire (W. or Bosworth) 
Marg. of Carmarthen (C) - 4198 Le Nov 4th, ’97): [z1, 382]. 
Sir R.G. Head (L) - — - 2199 Duckworth (L) -  - 5964 C. B.M‘Laren(L) - = = 5327 
Onthe Marquis ofCarmarthen “ Mitchell {C) - - - 5664 T.Cope(C)- = = = 4207 
succeeding to the Dukedom of (L gain.) Leicestershire (8. or Harborough) 


Leeds (po ing an. ae 6 Lanos. 8.E. Sreat mac) [1 5,058]. [15,509]. 
Hon tC ? ve F. Cawley (L) - 6039 J- W. Logan (L) - = 6699 
E, Hi. B, Hubb ig - = 2131 R. Mowbray (C) - Sy 5938 1eut. Powney (C) -  - 5673 


Lambeth (Kennington) [10,188], Lanof. 8.E. (Radoliffe) [12,026]. Leicestershire (Mid, orLoughboro’) 


F. L. Cook (C) Mellor (C) -  - — = 552 0,872). 
Mark H. Beaufo (L) - - sta ‘ho Pollard ne - - - Ae |, Johnson Ferg guson (L) - 4732 
W. Wightman ( a ee - 73° Tanos, 8.E. (Stretford) [17,482]. L. Toeth(C)- - - 4360 
Lambeth (N : , Leicestershire (E. or Melto 
H. M, Stanley (LU) =~ 2878 __ J* W- Maclure (C) unopp. 12 62h : 
C.P. Trevelyan (L) - - 2477 Lanos.8.E.(W.Houghton)[14,976]. Capt. Lord Manne¥s (C) - 5636 
Lambeth (Norwood) [10,661]. Lord Stanley (C) unopp. A. Wakerley (L)- * 4283 
C. E. Tritton (C) unopp. Lancs. 8.W. (Bootle) [16,809]. Leith Group [15,675]. 
Lanarkshire (Govan) [13,269]. LtCol. Sandys () unopp. C, Munre-Ferguson (L)- 5819 
tyre (L) - ~~ "g290 _ Lanos, 8.W. (Ince) [11,408]. J° Wilson(LU)- - ,- 4494 
son (L U) - = 4029 Col. Blundell (C) - = 5235 Leitrim (N.) [6170]. 
lage (Lab) - 9 - 4305S. Woods(L) - - -4790 #2. A. M‘Hugh (N) unopp. e 
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Leitrim (8 ) [ 7008}. 
J. Tully (N) unopp. 
Lewisham [13,798]. 
J Penn (C) unopp. 
Limerick City [5035]. 
J Daly (P) unopp 
Mr John Daly having been 
ts resolution of the Houre de 
ared ‘incapable of election 


(polling Sept rth, ’95) 
O'Keefe (AP )- — ~ 1851 
J. Nolan (P) - = = 1764 
Limeriok Co (E ) [7492] 
J Finucane (N) unopp 
Iumerick Co. (W ) [6859] 
M Austin (N) unopp 
Lincoln [2459] 
C H Seely(LU) -~— - 38 
W. Crosfield (L)- - * 3590 


Lincolnshire(Holland or Spalding) 


{r2, my 
H F Pollock ey. )- = 4623 
Halley Stewart (L) - = - 4274 
Lincolnshire (N Kesteven or 
Bleaford) (9955 
Rt Hon Henry Chaphin(C) 4683 
W S Fox(L) - -_— - 2687 
Lincolnshire (8 Kesteven or 
Stamford) [9642] 
W. Younger (C)-~—- * 4203 
A Priestley (L)- - = - 3814 


ee ae (Lindsey or Louth) 
R. W Perks at ae 419. 
Col Lucas(C) - - — = 3779 
Lincolnshire I Lindsey or Bngg) 


{10,67 
ie ate 


5] 

Reckitt (5 - 
Richardson (C) - 
es (8 Lindsey or Horn 


castle) [9610] 
Lord Willoughby de 
Eresby(C) - - — = 4563 
B Wallace (L) - - = 3022 


Iancolnshire (W Lindsey or 
Gainsboro’) [12,297] 


E tienen ) = + 5077 
E Pearson(C) - - — - 4301 
i dealer [8153] 

A. Ure(L) - - 3760 
Capt T Hope (LU) - = 3153 


Liverpool (Abercromby) [8556] 
W F Lawrence (C) unopp 


Liverpool (W avi [13,512] 
Rt Hon W H Long (C)- 46 462: 
O Browning (L) - 163( 


Liverpool (Everton) [10,296] 
ae A a (C) unopp 


Vy c Pnaee OC uy 


288. 

a ae (L) - = - 263 

a fe ham being ap 

einen: a e of the Higt 
Court (polling = 1oth, ’97) 

Charies McArthur (L U) 271. 

siaetat Rea (lL) -~ - 265 


(Kirkdale) [x0, 509]. 
Sint den-Powell (C) - 38: 
B S&S. ‘Johnson (L) += = + 246 
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Liver (Scotland) [6165]. 
P O’Connor(N) - - 2089 


V. E Macartney (C)- = - 1452 
Liv 1 (E. Toxteth) [9148]. 

laron H de Worms(C) - 3628 
T Dawban(L) -_— - 1706 


The Baron was made a Peer 
1Oct ’95 Bye election pend 
ig, Nov sth 

On Baron H de Worms being 
‘reated a Peer (Lord Pirbri es 
‘xr A & Warr (C) was ( 


ith, ’95) ceed unopposed 
= 1 (W. Toxteth) 8392), 
ouston (C) - 3609 


v Malkoliced ne = = 1552 
Liverpool (Walton) [10,345]. 
} Stock (C) unopp 
ondon City (2) [33,460]. 
A G H Gibbs (C) unopp 
Sir R Hanson (C) unopp 
London University [4177]. 
aH J Pubbock ) unopp 
ondonderry (City) [4723] 
F V Knox ( - 2033 
Ross, QC (C) - - 1954 
rae BE (N ) [10,920] 
t Hon J. Atkinson (C) - 4763 
. Houston (N) - = 2538 
Londonderry (8 ) [8594]. 
ur Thomas Lea (L U) ° 4470 
pate Dodd, QC (L) - 4018 
Longford Cy (N.) [4225]. 
J M‘Caithy (N) unopp 
ones Co. (8 ) [4448]. 


Hon - Blake (N) unopp 
Louth Co (N ) [s211) 

M Healy (N)-~ - - 2204 

Nolan (P) - - - 1433 
Louth Co (8 ) ) {5083} 

Ir D Ambrose (N) - 2002 
G Fitzgerald (P) - 1044 
On death of Dr Ambrose 

polling March rgth, ’96) 
Richard McGhee (N)_ - 1626 
Colonel Nolan (P) - = - 1249 
Philip Callan (Ind) - - 469 


Maidstone [4865]. 
Sir F Seagcr Hunt (C) unopp 
On resignation of Sir F 
eager Hunt (polling Mar 26th 


98) 

i S Wykeham Corn 
wallts (C) - 2214 

John Bai ker (J) - == :203' 
Manchester (E ) (12,4561. 

t Hon A Balfour (C) 538+ 
'rof J] E Munro (L) - 461 
Manchester (N.) [10,943]: 

E Schwann(L) - — = 432 
A H Morton (C) - & - 387 
Manchester (N E ) [10,311]: 
Rt Hon sir J Fergusson Z 

( = “39 
E Holt (L) - - - 372 
J) Jobnson (Lab) - = 54 
Manchester (N.W.) [11,693]. 
SirW H Houldsworth (C) 499: 
T. F. Bruce (L) - - = - 352! 
Manchester (8.) [11,551]. 
Rt a Marquis o porns 


sir Li. Roscoe (I ) ° 
166 


44. 
cage 
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Manchester (8. W.) [9536]: 

7 Galloway(C) - - 3994 
Astbury(L) - -3% 
Marylebone (E.) [7165]. 

;dmund Boulnois (C) = 3379 

ol A Gardner (L) - ~ 1845 


lebone (W.) [8660]. 


ir H Townsend fFar- 
quhar(LU)- + - 3734 
Strauss(L) - - = 2273 


On the elevation of Sir H 
arquhar to the Peerage, Sur 
amuel Scott (C) was, Feb 3rd, 
8, pecurned ne posed 

ih ) [6729]. 
J Dill nm (N) unopp 


Mayo Co. ww ) [6872]. 


Crilly (N) - = 2037 
F gan (P) - = 1316 
_ o Co s ) [9696]. 
avit re unopp 
Mayo Co ( _ [10,273] 
Ambrose (N) unopp 
R oath Co. ( a [5572]: 
Gibney (N) - = 2324 
Sweetman (P)_ - 2202 
H Parnell (P y - + 2380 
Jordan (N) -~ - 
Merionethshire fod66). ne 
E [llis(L) - - - 5173 
E J Owen(C) -_~ - 2232 


Merthyr bate (2) {17,931] 


: ao Thomas (L)~ - - 9250 
N P Morgan(L) -~— - 8554 
T Lewis (Q@,-  - — = 6525 
. Upward (Lab) - = 659 
Middlesbrough [16,265]. 


H Wilson Me and Lab) - 6755 
‘ol Sadler (C) - - - 4735 
Middlesex (Brentford) [11,849]. 

James Bigwood (C) unopp 

Widdlesex (Ealing) [14,129]. 

Lord Geo: ge Hanulton (C) 


nopp 
Middlesex (Enfiald) [15,464] 
Capt Bowles (C) unopp 
Middlesex (Harrow) [17,387]. 
W Ambrose (C) vnopp. 
On Mr Ambrose being ap- 


pointed Attorney General of the 


uchy of Lancaster, he was 
‘Nov 30th, gs) re elected with- 
‘ut Wallin vu 

esex (Hornsey) [15,685]. 

H C Stephens (C) unopp 
Middlesex Cnn) bbogal 
{ Howard (C) - 

Kkdwards(L)- -— = oa 
Middlesex (Uxbridge) [: 3,346) 

Sir k. Dixon-Hartland (C) 

unop 

Midlothian 14,008], 

T D_— Gibson-Car- 
michael (L)- - = 60go 
Hon Major Dalrymple (C) 5631 

Monagnes © Co. a. ) (6663). 
C. Diamond (N 
D Macaleese ( ) - = 3377 
Capt. Westenra (C) - = -_-2094 


Daly (A) Co. (B.) (6484). 855 


- - 3 
ajor, ennyson (C) - 1015 


Sir 


2. Pollings| 


Monmouth (Dist.) [8902]. 
A.Spicer(L) - 
E.M., Underviéod: Q. C. (C) 3780 


Monmouthshire (N.) [11,456 
R. McKenna (L)- ae = ae 
H. Williams (C)-  -— 4203 } 


Monmouthshire (8.) [13,800] 
Hon. F.C. Morgan (C)  - 5815 
€. Cory (L) - - = 5203 

Monmouthshire (W.) [12,103] 
Rt. Hon. Sir W. Harcourt 7243 
W. E. Wilhams(C) - — - 1956 

Montgomery (Dist.) [3106]. 
Sir P. Pryce-Jones (C)  - 143 
O. Philipps(L) -  - = 1351 

Montgomeryfhire [8033]. 
ee Humphreys- Owen 

) art te 
R. W. Wynn (C) - 

Montrose Group [8916]. 
J. Shiress Will, OC. (L) - 3594 
G. W. Baxter (LU )- - 2462 

On resignation of Mr. Shiress 
Will (polling Feb. 22nd, ’90): 


{one Morley (L) - = - 4565 
ohn Wilson (L.U)- = - 2572 
Morpeth [8365]. 

T. Burt (L) - - - - 3404 
M.Bany(C) -— - - 1235 


Newocastle-on-Tyne (2) [33,595]. 
C. Zs Hamond (C) - 


- 12,833 

W. D. Cruddas (C) - - 12,170 
See Hon. £3 Morley (L) - 11, 

iS Taig (L) - = 11,154 

Hammul Lab) - = 2302 
Newoastle-tunder-Lyme [5885]. 
W.S. Allen(L)- - ~~ - 3510 

A.M. Lee(LU)- =- — = 3399 
a Ron (W alworth) [7807]. 

k Bailey (C) - 2822 

Spokes (L) - = 2269 

A. grain! (Soc) - = 203 

n (W.) [8520], 
captG W. Norton (L) - 321 
Tallents (C) - 276¢ 


hd | 1894 
P. G, H. Carvill( Ny” : 


. 8: 
H. J. Thomson (C) -— - aa 

Norfolk iS ) [10,781]. 

R. J. Price ( - = 4606 
H. Rider Hogrard (C) = 440k 
Norfolk (Mid) [9198]. 

F. W. Wilson (L) - - sper) 

R. T. Gurdon (LU) - 

Norfolk (N,) [10,016]. 
H.Cozens-Hardy(L)- == 424 
Sir K. Kemp(C)-  - —s = 373) 

Norfolk (N.W.) [10, a] 
joseph Arch (L) - si 
Tigh = oo saat: 
orfo (8+) [9625]. 
F. Taylor (L U - = vn 
T. Bd Dolbey(L) —_- 
On the resignation of 
Ta or (pollin he Se ay at 98) 
rthur W ames (L) - 46: 
Sancroft Hol:nes co” = 32 
L gain.) 
Norfolk (8. W.) [88 70}. 
T. L. Hare (C) - 
R, Winfrey (L) - + = = 3762 
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Northampton (2) [11,943]. Orkney and Shetland [75 59]. 
" »suchere (L) shee 4884 Sir L. Lyell (L) - - 2361 
packer icy - 3820 R. W. McLeod Fullarton 
- 3703 (L U) - 1580 
65 yd ace (Soc) - . er Ga reen [cor 
bie eae (nd b ye as Viscount Valentia (C) - 3623 


Ee aot eaavansis +) [3 

F. A, Channing (L pe eae 

H. Lush Wilsen(Q - 4061 

Northamptonshire (say [x 1,940}. 
. Pender (C)  - - 5084 
on. C. R. Spencer L) - 4802 

Northamptonshire (N.) [10,193]. 
Ek. P. Monckton (C) unopp. 
Northamptonshire (8.) [9071]. 


on. E. S. Douglas-Pen- 
nant (C) « 4553 
_ D.C, Guthrie (L) - 3324 


34 
- 3415 Northumberland Berwick) [9443] 


u FE. Grey (L) - - 437 
ord Warkworth (C)- - 3503 
Northumberland (Hexbam) 

[ro,r5r]. 
',C. B. Beaymont (L) - 4438 
, E. Hunter (C) - - 4003 
Northumberland (Tyneside) 
[16,334]. 
A. Pease (L) - - — = 6061 
,H. White (LU) -~— - 563 
Northumberland (Wansbeck) 
[13,397]. 
tharles Fenwick (L)- —- 5629 


J. Harris (C and Lab) - 2422 
Norwic @) [18,476). 


. Hoare ( - 8166 
ar H. Bullad ©) - = 8034 
. Terrell (L) - - 7330 
’, W. Verney (L) - = * 7210 
No ee (E.) [12,355]. 
,. Bond (C)- - 4900 
Rt, Hon, A. Morley (L) - 4735 


Nottingham (8.) [12,062]. 

rd H. ce Bentinck (C) - ps 
. W. Maude (L) 

Nottingham (W.) [14,806]. 

y- H. Yoxall (L) - - 6088 
A. G. Sparrow (LU) - = - 5575 
Nottinghamshire (Bassetlaw) 
[10,248]. 

Sir F. Milner (C) - 4874 
R, E. Leader (L)- - 3621 


sia pa 
.C, Willams (L) - 5670 


ol. ie Eyre (C) - » 4285 
tinghamshir (Newark) 


Hon. H. we yeh Hatton (C) . 


Lo 


no 
On the resi onatiol of the' 
‘on. H. Finch-Hattoi, Vigcount 
fewark (C) was, May r1th, '98 
returned unop osed. 
Nettingham (Rusholiffe) 


124]. 
.E.Ellis(L) -— - 
. M. aan (C)- = 


d 


~ 5752 


~ 5799 Harrison (podling 


T. H. Kingalee (L) - = - 2975 
On Viscount Valertia being 
lappointed Comptroller of the 
'Honsehold, he was (Nov. 4th, 
95) re-elected without Opposi- 
tion. 
Oxford Univ. (2) (61677. 
Sir J. Mowbray (C) and J. G. 
Talbot (C) unopp. 
Oxfordshire Penbury) (799 5]. 
A. Brassey (C) - = 4057 
C. lhornton(L)- - = - 3074 


Oxfordshire (Henley) [9021]. 
R. T. Hermon-Hodge (C) - 3831 
H.Samuel(L) - - — - 3470 


Oxfordshire (Woodstock) [9780}. 
G. H. Morrell (C) - - 4609 
G. R. Benson (L) - 


- 3740 
Paddington a. ) [7882]. 

. Aird (C) - - «= 2894 
G. H. Maberley (L) - «» 1852 
Paddington (8 ) [558.4]. 

T. G. Fardell (C) unopp. 
Paisley [9934]. 

Sir W. Dunn ‘) - = 4404 
A. Moffat (C) » 3062 
Peebles and Selkirk [3617]. 
W. Thorburn(LU) - — - 1563 
Master of Khbank (L) ~~ 1509 


Pembroke (Dist.) [6519]. 
General Laurie (C) - = - 2729 
C. F. E. Allen (L) ~ 2550 

Pembrokeshire [11,061]. 
W.R. M. Davies (L)- = - _ 4550 
A.S. Davies(C)- - = - 3970 

On the appointment of Mr. 
W. Rees Davies as Attorney- 
General for the le (pol- 
ling Feb. 15th, ’ 98) : 

Paki bah P inppe (L) 5070 

on. Hugh Campbell (C) 3400 

Perth [4756]. 
R. Wallace (L) - = 2137 
W. Whitelaw (C) - - 1763 


Perthahire (E.) [7576]. 


Sir john Kinloch (L)- —- 3470 
W.L. Boase (LU) - — = 2535 
Perthehire (W.) [8156]. 

Sir D. Curme (LU) - = - 3379 
J.D. Hope(L) - - — - 3087 
Peterborough [5049]. 
|R. Purvis (LU) - - » 2259 
A.C. erate (L) - + 2017 

outh (2) [13,223]. 
Sir E. "Garke(C) ‘ieee 5575 
C. Harrison ty’ - - 5482 
Hon. E. Hubbard (C) = 5456 
S. F. Mendl(L) -_ - 8 


On the death of Mr. Charles 


an. rath, ’98 
R. Pete - iS ae 123) 13,085 Sigismund F. Mend! (L) 98): 
J. F. Oswald, Q.c. (©) a 12, 465 Hon. Ivor Guest (C) —-_ 5802 
A. Lee ex - 12,249 Pontefract [2927]. 
Rt, Hon. Sir J. I, Hibbert T. W. ear? (L) - = 1245 
(L) - = 12,0921) J.F.Hope(C) - 5 - = ~- 1188 
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Forecast (2) [25,819]. 
Ww. Baker (L = = 10,45: 
= 10,25 
© Haeeaoch (C) - 971 
Ri. Hon. E. Ashley (LU) 956 
Preston (2) [36 656). 
W. Hanbury (C) - : 
W. Tomlinson (C) - = 7623 
J. Tattersall (Lab) - - 478: 
Queen’s Oo. (Leix) [5041]. 
Dr. M. A. M‘Donnell (N) unopp 
Queen’s Co. (Ossory) [5193]. 


E. Crean (N) - 2 
Col. H. Poe(C) - - = = 9g3 
W. A. Macdonald (P) - 38. 
Radnorshire [5102]. 

C. J. Milbank (C) - = - 194 

F Edwards (L) - - + 1868 
Reading [9573]. 

C,T. Murdoch(C) - = 4271 


G. W. Palmer ( = = 392: 
On decease of Mr. Murdoch 

(eolling July 25th, ’98): 
G. W. 


; Palmer (L) - = - 463 
7 E. Keyser (C)_ - - 3906 
H. Quelch (L)- - - 27% 

(L gain.) 


Renfrewshire (E.) [11,821]. 
H. Shaw-Stewart (C) unopp. 


Renfrewshire (W.) [9219]. 


C.B. Renshaw(C) - = - 3909 
Capt. D. V. Pirie (L)- = -_ 3397 
Rochdale [12,481]. 

Col. C. M. Royds(C)- = - 4781 
W. L. Bright (L) - = -4359 
Rochester [4724]. 
Viscount ne (C) - 2152 
C.Grenfell(L) - - = = 1673 
Okelly N. ) [8961]. 

J: J: O'Kelly - e 34r1 

Condon in) - - =: 2935 
Roscommon (8.) [9148]. 

L. P. Hayden (P) - = 3398 

J. Dillon (N) - = = 2444 


On decease of Mr. L. P. Hay- 
den, Mr. J. P. Hayden was, July 
97, returned unopposed. 


Ross and Oromarty! [7877]. 
. G. Weir (L) = 3272 | 
ajor R. Jackson (C)- = 2409 
Roxburghshire [6001]. 
Earl of Dalkeith (C) - = - 2929 
Mark Napier(L)- - = - 2368 
Rutlandshire [4225]. 


G. H. Finch (C) unopp. 
St. Andrews (Dist.) (3147]. 
H. T. Anstruther (LU) - 1185 
J. Paton(L)- - - = 989 
St. George (Hanover Square) 


[9982]. 
G. J. Goschen (L U) unopp. 
St. Helens [10,651], 


Hon. C, Hay areas 
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St. Pancras (8.) [5846]. 
Sir J. Goldsmid (L U) - 243: 
G. M. Harris (L) - 122, 
On the death of Sir J. Gold: 
edie (polling Jan. 28th, ’96): 
oes Jessel (LU) - 263 
ontague Harris (L) - 137. 
St. Panoras (W.) [7105]. 
H.R.Graham(C) -_— = 310 
Dr. W. J. Collins (L)- = - 227, 
Salford (N.) [9340], 


F. Platt-Higgins (C) - —-_ 378: 


W.H. Holland(L) -_— - 378. 
Salford (8.) [9585]. 

Sir H. H. Howorth (©) - 338. 

A. Forrest (L) - - 331 

H. W. Hobart (Lab) -  - 81 


- 435. 
- 425, 


- 1404 
- 1187 


Hulse 


- 142 
- 1278 


Salford (W.) [11,473]. 
Lees Knowles:(C)~ - 
B. seduce» e le - 
is [=768]. 
E. H. nae (C)- - 
W. R. Brown (L) - 
On resignation sat via 
olling Jan. 27th, ’ 
A. Hf Allhusen \¢ Or 
. F, Fuller (L) - 
Scarboro’ [5499]. 

.C. Rickett (L)-  - = 2415 
Sir G. R. Sitwell, Bart, (C) 2391 
Sheffield (Attercliffe) [12,908]. 
Ald. B. Langley (L) unopp. 
ee (Brightside) [1,521]. 

A. J. Mundella (L) unopp. 
On decease of Mr. Mundella 
‘polling Aug. 6th, '97): 
Frederick Maddison (L)- 4289 
J. Fitzallan Hope (C) = - 4106 
Sheffield (Cent.) [9973]. 

Col. Howard Vincent (C) unopp. 
Sheffield (Eoclesall) [10,789]. 
Sir EK. Ashmead-Bartlett (C) 
Sheffield (Hallam) [9763]. 

C. B. Stuart-Wortley (2) unopp. 


Shoreditch ggerston) [6852]. 
|. Lowles (C) - - 2276 
W. R. Cremer (L) - = 2245 


On arecount Aug. 30th. 
. Lowles(C) - - - 2269 
W. R. Cremer (L) - = - 2229 
Shoreditch aman [8076], 
‘ames Stuart (L) - = 2990 
: - 2862 
sbury [4468]. 


a ts . Gree .C. (C) unopp. 
au ow) [10,512]. 


tes J. a Move (L U) unopp. 
Shropshire (Newport) [10,533]. 
‘ol. Kenyon-Slaney (C) unopp. 
Shropshire (Oswestry) [99 50]. 
sii Lenton (C) - 


capt. O. Thomas (L) - - apt: 


H. Seton-Karr(C) - - 4700 Shropshire (Wellington) (8271). 
J. Forster(L) - - - 4091 AH. Brown (L U) unopp. 
St. Pancras (E.) [7264], Sligo Oo. (N.) [7956]. 

R. G. Webster (CQ, - = - 2612 coe (N) - -  - 3274 

B. F. Costelloe (L) - - 2323 H. Harrison(P)- - - 1281 

= - rear . -) [7513]. “ir M. Crofton(U) - - 771 
R. - = 2834 5 Co. (@.) 17175]. 

H. H. Rapheel me - 2623 - Curran () - = 3717 

J. Leighton (ind. , 29 NV Cache re U) - + +552 
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Somersetshire (Bridgwater) 


[10,344 
E. J. Stanley el unopp. 
Somersetshire (E.) [9165]. 


H. Hobhouse (LU) - — - 4408 
iS. Hanham (L) - - - 3334 
Somersetshire (Frome) [11,985]. 

, Viscount Weymouth (C) - 5043 
‘J. E. Barlow (L) - - - 4660 


On Viscount Weymouth suc- 
ceeding to the Marquisate of 
Bath (polling ane and, '96) 





. E. Barlow (L)_ - 5062 
ord Alex, Thynne (C) - Sob: 
(L gain). 
Somersetshire (N.) [10,412]. 

E. H. Llewelly# (C) - = - 4652 
T. C. Warner (L) : - 3966 
Somersetshire (S.) [9399]. 

a Strachey (L) - - 4167 

1. G. Turner (C) - - 3827 


" geerectahive (Wellington) 


[9946]. 
Sir A. Acland-Hood (C) unopp. 
ear parsag (Wells) [11,029]. 


Hon. H. H. Jolliffe (C) 4696 
B. Morice “1 - - - 3286 
Southampton (2) [15,676]. 

I. Chamberlayne (C) - = 5955 
ae S. B. Simeon (LU) - 5413 
Sir F. H. Evans (L) -_ - io 

Me i Wilson (Lab) 


R. Macdonald (Ind Lab). +366 
On a recount Aug. 28th. 


a Boag a taet ne(C)- = - _ 5924 
a Simeon (L U)- ree 


sit t KH Evans (L)} - = - 5381 
1. G. Wilson eg y= = 4178 
. R, Macdonald (Ind Lab) 867 


“Mr. TankervilleChamberlayne 
was declared on petition to 
have been not ay slected 
Polling Feb. 22nd, 


H,. Evans (L - 5557 
eae ArEibson (hab (C) - = 5522 
ibson ay ) - 273 
South Snide’, [15,740]. 
W. S. Robson, Q.C. & - 5057 
H. H. Wainwright (C)_ - oo 
Southwark (Bermondse 
[11,466]. 
. Lafone (C)_ - - - se 
2. V. Barrow ( 


L) 
Southwark otherhithe) [967 ee 


}. Cc. Macdona (C ) - = 4092 
. Pomeroy(L) - - = = 2246 
Southwark (W.) [8103]. 

R. K. Causton(L) - = = 2989 
F, Horner(C) - - — = 2870 
Stafford [3458]. 

2. E.Shaw(L) -  -— - 1568 


Le Salt ( 
460% Salt Q = Burton) oesee 


Sydney Evershed (L) anole: 
Staffordshire See ) 


[9,671]. 
ir H. Meysey- Toman (LU) 


unopp. 
emus? dtingewintoré 
A. Sisveley att (C) unopp. 

_ Staffordshire (Leek) [10,775]. 
- Bil(C) - - - 


* 4705 
| 2. Pearce (L) 


~ 409% 


2. Pollings| 


coe nen amar [9394] 
H. C. Fulford (L) - — = 3902 
Major Darwin w U) - - 3858 
r. Fulford was declared on 
petition to have been not duly 

ao a pees Feb. 26th, ’96): 


Warner (L)~— - 4483 
Major Darwin (LU) - 3955 
Staffordshire (N.W.) [14,668]. 
paines Heath(C)-  - = - 5638 
eonard Shoobridge (L) - 5406 
Staffordshire (W.) (x0, 580]. 
H. A. Bass (L U) uno 


On the gece of Mr. amar 
Bass (polling May roth, ’98): 


Alexander Henderson 
(L U) -* -  - 4769 
bbe m Adams (L) - 3993 
talybridge [7308]. 

T.H. gn ottom (C) - 3389 
Jj. M. Wright (L) = = 2757 
Stirling Group [6253]. 

Rt. Hon. Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman (L) - - 27806 
mae (C) - + = 1653 
lingshire [1 51326] 
McKillop” (C) - - 5916 
. Jacks ( 3) - - 5489 
ee @) [12,063] 
G. Whiteley (C) - - 5410 
B. V. Melville (C) = - 5067 
Sir J. Leigh(L) - = = - 4933 
J. Roskill(L)~ - = 4562 
Stockton [10,763} 
. Samuel (L) - 4786 
. Wrightson (onl - = 4314 


on een ee [12,364]. 
D. H. Coghill(L U) -_— - 4396 
G. G. ga aiee taal (L) - 4196 


ae 0,275]. 
Hon. F. w D. mith (C) unopp. 


Suffolk (Eye) [10,154]. 
S. Stevenson (L) - = - 4437 
F. J. W. Isaacson(C)- - $603 


Suffolk (Lowestoft) [12,424]. 


H. S. Forster (C) - = 5199 
A. Sington (L)_ - - - 3820 
Suffolk (Stowmarket) [z0, 782]. 

I. Malcolm (C - = 5144 
H. Walker(L) - - — - 3701 


Suffolk (Sudbury) [10,471]. 
W. C. Quilter (L U) unopp. 
Suffolk (Woodbridge) [12,029]. 

Capt. E. G. ee (C) 5410 
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Surrey (Reigate) [11,985]. Tynemouth [7873]. 

Hi, Cubitt (C) unopp. : R. S. Donkin (C) - 3168 
(Wimbledon) [18,523]. F. D. Blake (L) ~ 2959 
Surrey Bonsor (C) unopp. Tyrone ~. ) [698 5]. 

Sussex (Chichester) [9459]. P. C. Duggan (N) - 3413 
Lord E. B. Talbot (C) unopp. |T. L. Corbett (C) - = 3261 
Sussex eaetoeene) [10,762]. Tyrone Cid) [7897]. 

Admiral Field (C) -_ _ = 4139/G. Murnaghan (N - 3759 
Capt. Hon. T. S. Brand (L) 4079 Dr, EF. C. ane (C) - 2252 
ussex (E. Grinstead) [9695]. Tyrone (N.) [5910]. 
G. J. Goschen, jun.(C) = 3731 Re. Hon. C. H. Hemphill 
Cc. : juseox a) c 2874 ne ’ er 
ussex (Horsham) [9410 . 
H. Johnstone (C) unopp. W. a (C) 8.) 1626 2857 
" Sussex (Lewes) [12,924]. oe yon Oy 363]. ; 
Sir H. Fletcher (C) unopp. T Shill near ‘L) . Sh: 
Sussex (Rye) [11,527]. Ingto 304 
A. M. Brookfield (C) unopp. ai . Wakoteld [sor7. es 
Sutherlandshire [2557]. iscount Milton - = 2864 
|: G. Macleod (L) - = ro8s H.S. L. Wilson (L) - - 2165 
A. Swanston (L U)- - 590 Walsall [12,303]. 
p. eanase Dist Dost SRS Overy. 1 BE 
ones, : ; 
Hall Headley (Lab) -_ - ae Wandsworth [18,773]. : 
Col. Wright (C) + - - 1851 H. awed ny = - 64 : 
ewennee (Town) [9175]. "ee ew ( yr 2 = 324 
Sir J. T. D. Llewellyn (C)- 3977 arrington [8913]. 
R. D. Burnie (L)- ~- - 3556 R. Pierporn (C)- = = = 4001 
Taunton [3217]. P.B.Scott(L) - - = + 3326 
Lt.-Col. A. C. ae (C) Warwick and Leamington [5923]. 
; uno Hon. A. Lyttelton (L U) unopp. 
Pies sid (6a. ee ene? 
ondon unopp. [12 
aces (@lid) [6732]. F. A. Newdigate, iC) - = 5572 
F, Hogan Jogan a ee \J. Tomkinson(L) + — = 4175 
ae Plea oe a be ugb I 
P. 7 i ageten (N) unopp. Hon. R.G. Vorcent } L995 ae 
Tipperary (8.) [5675]. jJ.C.Grant(L) -" = = - 4070 


F. Mandeville (N)_ - 


- 1723 
Count Moore (Ind N)- 


= 1222 


Warwickshire (Stratford-on- 
Avon) [9798]. 


Tower Hamlets (Bowand Bromley): Col. V. Milward(C) - = - 4598 
Hon. L, R. Holland (C oO ayarwiladine (eawetay 
on. L. RK. Holland (C) - 4439 =W kshire (T rth 
J. M. Macdonald(L) - - 3178 ; ene ambi 
Tower marci (Limehouse) P. A. Muntz (C) unopp. 
721}. Waterford (City) [3994]. 
H. S. Samuel (C) - + 266:|], E. Redmond a tpye L399 : 1730 
W.M. Thompson (L)- = - 2071|'T, G, Farrell (N) - = 12329 





Tower Hamlets oO End) (5982). Waterford Co. (E.) [4967]. 


S. Charrington (C) - = - 2383 P. J. Power (N) unopp. 
J. Haysman (L) - - = 1516 Waterford Oo. (W.) [4899]. 
Tower Hamlets (Poplar) [10,157]. A. Webb (N) uno PP. 

- 3939; On resignation of Webb 


Sidney Buxton (L 
W. y 


P. Bullivant (C) - - 3110/(A P) Mr. James John Shee (A P) 


RL. Feercti _ - 4 49g Tower Hamlets (St. George-in- was (Sept. r2th, ‘95) returned 
Pichia tae oy [243060] Bide the-East) [3870] unopposed. 
W.T. Doxford(C) -  - 9833 H.H.Marks(C)-  - = - 1583 by Acemagt td [11,008]. 
Col. Gourley(L)- - - 8232 J. W. Benn(L) - - -1579,W.D.Green(C)- + = = 4924 
—— ) - - +8185; Onarecount IC. Roberts(L) - - = = 4733 
sures Surrey (Uh actor) [en 744 rant at = AG : Bromwich [966r]. 
ombe (C) unopp ncer (C) unopp. 
On resignation of Mr. Combe Tower Hamlets (Stepney) [6387]. West Ham Gf W.) [15,133]. 
(polling Feb. r8th, ’97) : He pa crip - 2348 FE, Gray (C) - B07 $635 
H. C. eigh-Bennett (C) abs . Dickinson (L)- ___ - 1876/T, A. Grove (L) - 
L. J. Baker (L) - * = 39077 On the death of Mr. Wootton West Ham (B8.) cn ‘ea 
m) 5s cesi. Isaacson (polling i gth, 98): Major Banes(C)- = - ~—- 4750 
yf a Buck ena ( ) unopp. .C. Steadman (L) = 2492 \J. Keir Hardie (La)- = - 3975 
dford) | [12,141]. Major Evans-Gordon (C) 2472 Westmeath (N.) [sr15). 
Hon Ain john odrick (C) [Liberal gain.] gy duite Tuite ay unopp. 
ower Hamlets aectaeas ae 8.) [5x46]. 


arrey (Kingston) [1 14,778]. 
Ls Skoeee Cox (C) 
C. Burt (L) - - = 3595) 


- 4745'S; eee er gb cba" - - 


D. Sullivan nN} os P. 


Westminster |7 
Sir W Porter (©) - - fon W. Burdett-Coutts we unopp. 
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‘Wostmorland (Appleby) [6635] Woolwich [23,898] Yorks, W Riding, E (Otley) 
Sir J ayer (C) - -2950 Jol E Hughes Sine ° (x1 
T W Fry (L) : 2077 3 Jones (L and Lab) - ore MDA wyvill © - += 4670 
‘Westmorland (Kendal) [6153] Worcester [7736] Sir J ei (L) - 4622 
Capt J F Bagot (C)- 2771 Hon G H Allsopp (C) - 3530 Yorks, W Riding, E (Pudsey) 
H ‘Stephenson y seve - 2049 T Hincks(L) - - 232 ‘3 Davsea 
35 riggs Priestley - = §540 
gl T Healy OO) ~ 4689 women fee see or Bewdley) 1A ait barra (C),- ma 
alconer ( - 795 orks iding, E pon 
Wexford (8 ) [8378] A Baldwin (C) unopp ; [ro 652] 
P ta (N) unopp Worcestershire(Mid, orDroitwich) L Wharton(C) - = - 4435 
tehaven [e821 poe ss % C Phillimore (L) 3733 
| Helder ( (C 1380 R B Martin (LU) unopp Yorks, W Raiding, E (Spen 
T S Little (L) 1114 Worcestershire (E ) [12,343] dare [10,770] 
S Bibs (Group) [2600] A Chamberlain (L U) unopp B PEG er a5 - ts 
Ir ender(LU) - 913 Worcestershire (8 or Evesham) IS 
7 d Hedder wick (L) 889 [9939] Yorks, we oe (Elana, 
gon peateeay of = a t Col C Ww Long (C) unopp ow hy ie 
ender (polling June 2nd 496) - ayman " 5397 
1 C H Hedderwich (L) 1054 siete seas or Oldbury) lay (5) 3081 
W C Smith (LU) 84 W Wilson(LU) - — sore Yorks, W Ruding, N (Keighley) 
(L gain) Waite (L) - - 4024 [12,558] 
Wicklow (E ) [4414] York, Orty (2). f13-te9] _ Bnggs (L) 5038 
Ce potent Sate tao Butcher (G) 3516 Y a W Ruding N (Shuple . 
oO ottennam - I2 orks a. 
F O Keeffe (N) - 1127 joskoed 1 C (L) - aie [1a eu. oe 
Wicklow (W ) [4474] - = 5099 
1 Ueomnor ih) anore —.R, the, death of Sw Frank yp Byles (ab) so2t 
Wigan [7041] 98) Yorks, W Riding, N (Skipton) 
Sir F S Powell oO - 3949 Lord Charles Beresfoid | [11,423] 
T Aspinall (Lab) 3075 C 5659 W Morrison(LU) - 4902 
[| Anson Fatrer (L) 4763 


Wigtownshire [5602] 

SirH E Maxwell (C) unopp 

Wiltshire (Chippenham) [8299] 
Sir J Poynder, Bart(C) - = 

J Thornton (L) - B 

Py haat (Oricklade) [11, oni 
YORE inson, QC (L U) 4679 
Cons itzmaurice (L) = 4580 
On the resignation of Mr 


Hopkinson (polling Feb 2gth, par sees 
B Hawksley (L) 


Lord Edmond Fitzmau 


rice (L) - - 5624 
Viscount Emlyn (LU) - 5135 
(L gain ) 
Wiltshire (Devizes) [8974] 
A E Goulding (C) - ~ = 4114 
C E Hobhouse (L) -~— - 3637 


Waltshire (Westbury) [9745] 
Capt R G W Challoner(C) 4497 
G » kuller (L) - = 433: 

Wiltshire (Wilton) [8341] 
Viscount Folkestone (C) ~- 3828 
LE Pyke,QC (L) = = = 3565 

Winchester [2566] 
WH Myers (C) unopp 
Windsor [3034] 

F T Barry (C) unopp 

HOM FewiertL  ) [9131] 

H Fowler rl) = - 401 
R E Kettle (C)- - - 2977 

Wolverham arr (B ) [9194 

Rt Hon C Villers at) 


On the d cease Pe Mr Vilher: | 


(polling Fe 98) 
John Lloyd ribbons (LU) 4It 
George K Thorne (L) = 400. 
Wolverhampton (W.) [11,029] 
Sir A, Hickman (C) -  - oa 
C R. Thorne (L) - = 394' 


T C Goff(C) - - 


Sir Christopher Furness 
L 


(C gain ) 
Yorks, E Riding (Buckrose) 


[9532] 
A Holden(L) -— - 


Yorks, W ree i (Sowerby) 


[11, 
Rt Hon J W "Metor (L) 5328 
1 C Bailey (L VU) 3054 
Yorks, W meas i) (Barnsley) 


- 6830 
Greville 


5648 


oo] 
Earl Compton (f vik 


Yorks, E Riding (Holderness) fon 


eR Bethell 
- = I2 
oes 


(C) - 
On E Compton sucetedine 
;o Marquisate of Northampton 
‘polling mare ie 97) 


Yorks, E vs (Howdenshire) take Walton ( 6744 
{9630} a Blyth oe: 3454 
Capt W H Wilson-Todd (C) Pete urran ae 1091 
unopp ca dmg, ae 
) Lt0,953 
Yorks, N Riding (Cleveland) Sir] B cartee (L) 7 : os 
H F pase - - 4762 H Thomas (C) - 

SO ae Oe ‘ 4r7: Yorks, W wig) Doncaster) 
n decease o r : ae? 
Pease (polling Jan rath, 97) j wi 2 a a 
ease) 5501 “Yorks, W Riding, 8 > 

Lt Col Emil Ropner (C) 408 shire) [1 5,010} 
Yorks, N Riding (Richmond) Sir F T Mappin(L)- - sga9 
| 20,5461 F S Hatchard,\C) - 5054 
Hutton (C) = 455: Yorke, W mise, 8 (Holmfirth 
£ R Turton (L) - - = 397: [11,240] 
Yorks, N Hiding (Thirak and HJ Wilson (Ly = = goor 
’ Malton [12,439] @ ee (L U) = 3459 
J G Lawson (C) unopp Yorks, W ae. 5 (Morley) 
Yorks, W argo (Whitby) 4 & Hutton ikon - 5834 
E. W Beckett ae unopp Myers, W oe er 
Ash) [ 69) B Pickard ( (L) - = = 5499 
Col R Gai ) unopp D Wilson “ohdg 3941 
Yorks, W Riding, E (Osgoeld Yorks, is 
cross) £23,813] ieee 
Fiat Austin (L )- - -«5rr Rt Hon A wet Acland (L) 
J. Harling (C) - = 405, unopp 
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REPRESENTATION OF THE METROPOLIS 














CONSTITUENCIES 1885 |1886 [Diss 921IG E o2IG E o5| Srittrinc MEMBER, Nov 098 
Battersea and Clapham— 
Battersea Li L L L L John Burns 
Clapham L C C Cc Cc Percy M Thornton [K CIE 
B Green (N E ) L L L L C Sir M M_— Bhownaggree, 
rE 9 (8 Ww ) L L L L L E H Pickers | 
Oamberwell (North) L C re L Cc Major Filip Dalbiac 
a (Peckham) Cc; C C C C  |¥Fredk G Banbury 
Be (Dulwich) C C Cc C C Sir John Blundell Maple, Bt 
- C C C C ‘ele . lle ks 
tford eS C Cc C |A ylmer Morton 
Febery (Holborn) Cc C C C C Sir Charles Hall, K CMG 
es (Central) L C C L C Hon W If & Massey Main 
warin 
»» (East) Cole L L C Henry Charles Richards 
Fulham Cc C C C C William Hayes Fisher 
Greenwich Cc C C C Lord Hugh Cecil 
Hackney (North) C C C C C Wm Robt Bousfield 
»» (Central) rn © Cc C C SirAndrewR Scoble h CSI 
: outh) L 1s L L C T Herbert Robertson 
Hammersmith C C C Cc Cc Major Gen Goldsworthy 
Hampstead Cc ;Cc G. jog C Edward Brodie Hoare 
Islington (North) C C c C C George C T Bartley 
(West) L U U L L Thos Lough 
- (East) Lo C C C Benjamin L_ Cohen 
‘ (South) L C Cc C C Sir Albert K Rollit 
Kensington (North) Cc | C C L Cc W F Thompson Sharpe 
‘3 (South) C C C C ( Lord Warkworth 
Lambeth (North) Cc C Cc LE U Henry M Stanley 
3 (Kennington) C C L L C F Lucas Cook 
»  (Brmxton) C. 2c C C C Hon Evelyn Hubbard 
a (Norwood) C};}C C &{C C Charles E Tritton 
‘wisham CG. Pc C C C John Penn 
London (2) C Cc C C C Sir Reginald Hanson, Bt 
Ci Cc Cc C C Hon Alban G Gibbs 
Marylebone (East) C.}.¢ C C C  |Edmund Boulnois 
* West) CoG Cc Cc Ut |Sir Samuel Edward Scott, Bt 
Newington (West) C C C L L Capt Cecil W Norton [(C) 
: (Walworth) Cb C L C James Bailey 
Paddington (North) C C C C C John Aird 
_ (South) Cc c C Cc C Sir Thomas G Fardell 
8t Georges, Hanover Square; © | C U U* C Rt Hon George J] Goschen 
St Pancras (North) Lic L 1* C E R acy Moon 
9 (East) L C C C C Robert G Webster 
re (West) L L L C C Harry R Graham 
' (South) L U U U U Capt H Merton Jessel 
Shoreditch (Hoxton) ok L L ie ames Stuart 
” (Haggerston) LiL L L Cc ohn Lowles 
Southwark (West) L | L ] L ] ichard K Causton 
“ Soruecdaess C C C GC C John C Macdona 
; (Bermondsey L C C L C Alfred Lafone 
Strand C C C C Cc Hon W Frederic D Smith 
Tower Hamlets— 
Whitechapel Le eL L L L Sir Samuel Montagu, Bt 
St George s Ci Cc Cc L Cc Harry H Marks 
Limehouse Cc | C c L Cc Harry S Samuel 
Mile End C41 € C C C Sponce Charrington 
Stepney Lic C C Ci lam Charles Steadman (L ) 
Bow and Bromley Lic Cc LL Cc Hon Lionel R Holland 
P 1 LY} L L L Sydney Buxton 
Wandsworth c/; ec Cc C e@ enry Kimber 
‘Westminster Cc 1 Cc C C Cc W Ashmead B Burdett Coutts 
Woolwich CoG C Cc Cc Col Edwin Hughes 
LIBERAL UNIONISTS — | 2 3 2 g |LIBERAL UNIONISTS 
CONSERVATIVES 386 | 46 43 34 ag | CONSERVATIVES 
LIBERALS « 28 | ll 13 23 g | LIBERALS 





* At the Dissolution in 95 the Metropolis was represented by 2 Liberal Unionists, 36 
Conservatives, and 21 Liberals 

{ Since the General Election 1n 95 the seat at Stepney has been won by the Liberals, and 
West Marylebone 1s now represented by a Conservative, so that the representation of the 
Metropolis 1s made up of 2 Liberal Unionists, 48 Conservatives, and 9 Libergls 
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Commons, Principal Officers of House of* 
Chairman of Ways and Means, Rt. Hon. J. W’ 
Lowther.—Clerk of the House, Sir R. F. D. 
Palgrave, K.C.B. — Clerk Assistant, A. Mul- 
man, Esq., C.B., Second Ditto, F. B. G. 
yenbinsan Esq., C.B.—Preneipal Clerks: W.A. 
erguson-Davie, Esq., CB, Public Bills 
and Fees, R. Dickinson, Committee Office, 
William Henry Ley, Esq, Clerk of the Jour- 
nals, J. HW Somerset, Esq, Private Bill 
Office.— Senior Clerks > W. Gibbons, F. St 
George Tupper, H C. Towe1, C. V. Fiere, 
L. T. Le Marchant, G. C. Giffard, Esqs — 
Assistant Clerks, A. W. Nicholson, Esq., Sir 
E Doyle, S. L. Simeon, A. 1. Dasent, 
k. C. Howe Browne, H. West, H. A. F 
guson Davie, 4 H. Elhs, Percy A_ Bull, 
F. R. W. Wynn, W. LE. Grey, F C. Holland, 
Esqs.— Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bilis, C. W. Campion, M. A. Thoms, Esqs 
—Taxing Master, C. W. Campion, Esq.—Clerk 
to Examiners and hae aster, J. W.G 
Bond, Esq.—L1brar1an, R. Walpole, Esq. — 
Shorthand Writer, W. H. G Salter, Esq.— 
Secretary to Speaker, Edward Gully, Esq. — 


Serjeant-at-Arnis, H. D. Erskine, ksy.—Deputy 


Serjeant, F. R. Gosset, a metre Ser- 
jeant, Lt. Col. Hon. E H. Legge.—Chaplain, 
The Rev. Canon Basi] Wilberforce.—Speaker's 
Counsel, Hon. E. Chandos Leigh, C.B., Q.C. 
—Referee of Private Bills, Alfred Bonham 
Carter, Esq. 

Comoro Islands, The. A group of volcanic 
islands in the Mozambique Channel, between 


the east coast of Africa and the north-wesy 


coast of Madagascar. Area, 620 sq. m.; pop 
53,000. e group consists of four small ele- 
vated islands®-Great Comoro, Mohalla, or Little 
Comoro, Anjuan, erroneously called Johanna, 
and Mayotte. Mayotte (area 143 sq m, pop 
9598) 18 a French possession, and its Admini- 
strator also controls the other islands Com- 
mercially the most important 1s Mohilla, which 
carries on a brisk trade with Madagascar, 
Zanzibar, Mozambique, and the rest of the 
mainland. The peoples are Mohammedans, 
speak Arabic, and are akin to the mixed races 
of Zanzibar. 


Companies Act, 98. See Session, sects. 
43) 44. 


Companies, Joint Stock. See Joint Stock 
CoMPANIES, 


Company Law. See Law, '98. 


Comptroller and Auditor-General. See 
EXCHEQUER and FINANCE. 


conciliation Act, The, 96 See pievious 
eds. 


CONGO FREE STATE. 


The Congo Free State was constituted and 
defined by the general Act of the International 
Congo Conference of Belin, '85, and entered 
into treaties with all the great Powefs, by which 
its status as a soverelgn power was recognised 
and its boundares were settled. By a Con- 
vention made in ’go, Belgium was given the nght 
of annexing the State after a period of ru years 
Its area is estimated at 900,000 sq. m., and the 

pulation 1s estimated to be about 30,000,000. 

he estimated European population 1s 1678. 
The capital 1s Boma, on the Lower Congo. The 
central Government 1s at Brussels, and consists 
of the King of the Belgians as sovereign, and 
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three departmental chiefs, for Foreign Affais, 
Finance, and the Interior, under a Secretary of 
Stat' At Boma there 1s a Governor-General, 
with a local government; and European 
Commissioners, a‘sisted by civil and military 
officials, govern the fifteen admunistiative 
districts Among the chief exports are ivory, 
rubber, coffee, nuts, palm oi). Gold, copper, and 
other metals have been discovered Dietacts 
are suitable for growing sugar, cotton, coffee, 
etc The army consists of about 6500 natives 
commanded by European officers Ihe State 
has 6 steamboats on the Lower Congo 
and 14 on the Upper Congo, besides a small 
flotilla of sailing boats. An agreement between 
Great Britain and the Congo Fiee State was 
signed at Brusscls, May ’94, settling the boun- 
daries of their 1eSpective territories 1n the 
Uppei Nile valley, and granting to the Free 
State, during the reign of King Leopold, a lease 
of that portion cf territory lying between the 
Congo Nile watershed and the Nile, bounded 
on the north by the rcth parallel of north lati- 
tude, and on the south extending to Mahagi on 
Lake Albert It was further agreed that the 
lease of the territory between th> 25th and 
j3oth meridian of E longitude, comprising the 
Bahr-el Ghazal, mght be continued to King 
Leopold’s successors. France at once nego- 
tiated an agreement with the Free State, 
wnich was afterwards signed at Paris (Aug. 
roth). By this the frontier between the Free 
State and French Congo (g¢.v.) was traced, 
following the ‘Aalweg ot the Oubanghi to the 
confluence of the Mbomu with the Welle, thence 
along the ¢halweg of the Mbomu and the water- 
shed between the Congo and the Nile up to its 
lutersection with long. 30° E France was also 
given ‘the right of police” along the left bank 
and ove1 the course of the Mbomu. The only 
other important article bound the Free State to 
renounce all occupation and to exercise no pol- 
tical influerce W. or N. of a line starting from 
the intersection of long. 30° E. with the water- 
shed of the Congo and Nile basin, and following 
the meridian to its intersection with parallel 5°30’ 
N. lat.,, and thence proceedingalong that parallel 
to the Nile. By this article the Free State 
renounced its right to occupy so much of the 
territory leased to 1t by Great Britain under 
the agreement of May 94 as hes to the west 
ot the 30th meridian of E. long. and north of 
5° 3o' N. lat — [his territory thus renounced 
included the Bah: el Ghazal province. In ’97 
the kree State troops effectively occupied Reyjaf, 
on the Nile. The first locomotive on the new 
railuay between Matadi and Stanley Pool 
arrived at N’dolo, Stanley Pool, on March 16th, 
98. The railway is about 255 miles long, and 
the capital of the company 1s £2,400,000, half in 
shares and the other half in debentures. The 
festivities In connection with the inauguration 
took place in July. It 1s contemplated to make 
a branch tg Leopoldville, 64 miles, and among 
other auxiliary lines one 1s projected to connect 
the Lubefu with the Lomam: and the Lualaba. 
We have given a history of the undertaking 1n 
our former editions. Estimated revenue, 98, 
£592,602 , estimated expenditure, £699,079 ; public 
debt, '98, £6,000,000; imports, ’97 £937,088; ex- 
ports, £698,283. See DirLomafic and Ecypt 
(map) 

Congregationalism. It 18 claimed for the 
Congregational system of church government 
that 1t is apostolic; that each congregation of 
2 


Con] : 


a 
hevers gathered by the apostles was 1n itself 
S oniolece church, that each church was free 
from the control of other churches and of the 
State, and that every member of the church 
had the right to take part in its management 
lhe first Congregational church in England, 
of which there 1s any record, was formed in 
London about the year 1571 _Robert Fitz was 
the minister, and his ‘True Marks of Christes 
Churche 1s the first document relating to 
knglish Congregationalism known to be ~~ 
existence lhe most prominent name in con 
nection with Congregationalism at this time 1s 
that of the Rev Robert Browne, who left the 
kstablishcd Church, and, 1n_ conjunction with 
the Rev Robert Harrison, formed a Congre 
gational church at Norwich 1n 1580 One of the 
most famous of the early churches 1n England 
was formed at Scrooby, 1n Lincolnshire It 
met in the house of William Brewster, under 
the pastoral care, for a time, of Richard Cly fton 
(who had rehnquished 1 living at Wo1ksop) 
{he famous John Robinson, MA, succeeded 
him To escape persecution, members of this 
church fled to Holland, from whence, after 
twelve years they crossed the Atlantic and 
landed at New Plymouth—the Pilgrim Fathers 
of the Maiflocer At this time the Congre 
gationalists were sometimes called ‘ Brown 
ists (afterthe Rev Robert Browne) sometimes 
‘ Separatists (because they wceuld hcep the 
Church separate from the world),and sometimes 
“Independents Ihis last designation Con 
repationalists themselves soon adopted, and 
Rave cver since retained because it signifies 
hold ‘ all particular churches of | 
Christ tc be of equal authority and none to! 
have jurisdiction over another At the time 
ot Cromwells death a genera! council of Con 
regationalists was meeting in the Savoy 
his council issued a ‘ Declaration of Faith 
and Order Of course the Declaration 
was not binding upon any particular church, 
at the same time it Is almost a» important 
in the history of Congregationalism as the 
Westminster Contession 1s in the history 
of Piesbyteriamism Ihe Restoration placed 
Congregationalism in avery different position 
from thit which 1t enjoyed under the Protector- 
ate, nevertheless the denomination was greatly 
and permanently strengthened by the Act of 
Lniformity (Aug 24th, 1662), which drove 2,000 
ministers and many thousands of laymen out 
of the Established Church Under the Jater 
Stuarts Congregationalists had their full share 
of persecution After the passing of the Act of 
foleration (May 24th, 1629) they took an active 
art in the extension of civil and religious 
fiber, and in forwarding movements of a 
philanthropic character They were chief 
amongst the founders of the London Missionary 
Society (1795), and the first tract for the 
Religious Tract Society was written by Dr 
Bogue in 17 In 1831 the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales was éormed, and 
an International Council of Congregationalists 
a London july gi he second 
International Council will be held in Boston, 
USA, in September 99 #=From what has 
been said above it will be seen that Congre 
ational polity 1s based upon three ideas 
fhe right of each individual to take part 
in the ~overnment of the community, the 
autonomy of the local church, and its inde 
ndence of all external ecclesiastical authority 
Whole complete in itself, the local church may 





that they 
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voluntanly unite with other churches for 
consultation and common action But no reso- 
lution of any such Union binds the individual 
church without its ownconsent Usually each 
church has one minister or pastor, who 18s 
chosen by the free suffrages of the membership, 
but there 1s nothing to pieven there being 
more than one, and in fact such cases are 
rot uncommon In addition to the pastor or 
pastors, home missionanes ard evangelists are 
sometimes appointed yvuose work is distinct 
from, though subject to the supervision of, 
the reguJa~ pastorate There are two orders 
of church officers only bishops, elders, or 
pastors, who aie the presidents or adminis 
trative rulers in the spiritual department of 
church hfe, and deacons, who have charge of 
its secular afairs There #e 1n the British 
Isles 4919 Congregational churches and branch 
churches (mission stations in Scotland not 
included) There 1s a general union of the 
churches, known as the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, which meets twice a year, 
in May at London, and 1n October at vanous 
places in the provinces’ There are twelve 
colleges belonging to the denomination in the 
three kingdoms (beside four in the Colonies), 
in which between 400 and soo students are 
being trained for the regular ministry The 
British Congregational charcWed raise for the 
support of religious worship, and fo: philan 
thiop c purposes, tn connection with their own 
01 ganisations, upwards of £1 000,000 per annum 
County or district associations exist for the pur 
pose of upholding and extending evangelical 
eligion of promoting the spiritual intercom 
munion of the churches strengthening their 
fraternal relations, tacilitating co uperation in 
everything aftcting their comfhon interest, 
aiding weak churches, and carrying on mission 
work within their respective areas The Oon 
greeconst Church Aid and Home Missionary 

ciety supports mission work through the 
county unions” For foreign missions see Mis 
SIONARY SOCIETIES (London Missionary Society) 
Congregationalism 1s also a prominent form of 
church life in the Ugnted States of America, 
throughout the British dependencies and in 
other parts of the world ces of the Congre 
yracne Union of England and Wales, Memorial 

, Farringdon St,EC Secretary, Rev W p 

Woods, BA _ Ohairman, ~~ Rev H Arnold 
Thomas, MA 

Connaught and Strathearn, HRH 
Prince Arthur William Patrick Albert, 
Ist Duke of (creat 1874), Larl of Sussex, PC, 
KG,KI.,.KP,GCSI,GCMG,GCIE, 
GCVO, KCB , General, Colonel of the Scots 
Guards, and Col 1n Chief of the Rifle Brigade, 
ADC, was b 1850 Ihe third son of the 
Queen Mar the Princess Louise Margaret, 
youngest dau of Prince Fredk Charles of 
Prussia (79) Commanded st Brigade, 1st 
Division, in the Egyptian Expedition (82) 
Late Commander in Chief at Bombay, and of 
the Southern District in England In April 93 
he was promoted to the rank of full General, 
and made Commander in chief at Aldershot in 
August After holding the command for five 
years, he withdrew in ‘08, and in the same year 
he attended the French Army Manceuvres at 
Moulins, and by his frank geniality won all 


hearts 
Constantinople The capital of Turkey, 
between the Black 


Bituated on the waterwa 
Sea and Mediterranean, Its population exceeda 
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amuallion To protect it, the Berlin Treaty left 
on the European side a portion of territory 
about the size of England and Scotland com 
bined (80,000 sq m), and a population ot 
5,250,000 See TURKEY 


Consumption and other Forms of Tuber 
culosis, Association for the Prevention 
of. lhe Assouiation consists of ordinary and 
of life members lhesubsciiption of ordinary 
members 1s 5s annually Life members give a 
donation of £5 5s The methods employed by 
the Association include the education of public 
opinion and the stimulation of individual in1 
trative by means of a central bureau for the 
collection and dis.ribution of information as to 
modes of diffusion of tuberculosis and measures 
of prevention, che circulation of pamphlets 
and leaflets setting forth in plain language the 
results of scientific investigation of the above 
Pointe » public lectures by men approved by the 

ouncil, addresses at congresses and other 
public gatherings, cooperation with other 
societies having for their object the promotion 
of public health, the co operation of the public 
press, the holding of periodical congrcsses, 
and the issue of an annual report the pro# 
motion of the establishment on aself supporting 
bisis of openair sanatoria for tuberculons 
patients , the influencing of Parliament, county 
councils, boards of guardians, and other 
public authorities on matters relating to the 
prevention of tuberculosis Aji communica 
tions should be addressed to the Hon Secretary, 
at the office, 20, Hanover Square, London, W 


CONVOCATION 


There are ¢wo Convocations, or Provircial 
Synods, of the clergy of the Church of 
England for the two Frovinces of Canterbury 
and York Ihe greater importance of the 
Synod of Canteibury, until recent years, 
has led to its being commonly spoken of as 
Convocation It was silenced in 1717, and its 
meetings were, with few exceptions, merely 
formal until 1852, from which date it has 
regularly met for busifiess, generally thrice 
Aaa ds a week at a time It consists of 
two Houses’ In the Upper House sit the 
Archbishcp and Bishops of the province 1n 
their scarlet Convocation robes, in the 
Lower House, the Deans, Archdeacons, and 
Proctors elected to represent the cathedral 
chapters and the beneficed clergy The 
members of the Lower House wear the 
academic dress, the doctors their scarlet gowns 
With every new Parliament a new Convocation 
1s summoned by the Archbishop in obedience 
to a royal writ When the Crown desires to 
refer to the Convocation any question affecting 
the Church, Letters of Business are issued 
directing it to take that question into its con 
sideration Ifthe Convocation wishes to make 
any alteration in the canons of the Church, :t 

repares draft amended canons, ad submits 
fem to the Crown, both Convocations con 
curring in the same proposals Ifthe advisers 
of the Crown approve, the ‘royal licence’ 
is issued, and the canons are enacted and 
promulgated by the Convocatiors and bind 
the ecclesiastical courts Where the law of 
the Church has been settled by statute—as 
ia the case with the rubrics and services of 
the Prayer Book, and many other matters—1it 
cannot altered without the authonty of 
Parhament. In the absence of Letters of 
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Business Convocation 1s free to discuss all 
gusshons concerning the interests of the 
hurch and the spiritual welfare of the nation 
Meetings in ’98. At a meeting of the 
Convocation of Canterbury (May 13th), the 
Upper House resolved that steps should be 
taken to enlarge the number of representatives 
of the paroohial clergy im the Lower House A 
petition from Mr John Kensit as to lawlessness 
in the Church was placed 1n the hands of mem 
bers, but no reference was made to it during 
the sitting At the meeting of the York Con 
vocation (June oth), however, the Bishop of 
Live1 pool moved— ‘ That, 1n the opinion of this 
House, the inciease of lawlessness on the part 
of many of the clergy in the conduct of Divine 
worship in their churches, and especially the 
introduction of unauthorised services and 
practices in the celebration of the Holy Com 
munion, and the growing diss2tisfaction of the 
laity 1n consequence of such lawlessness, de 
mand the special attention of the Bishops, and 
therefore this House considers it necessary at 
the present juncture that the clergy of our 
respective dioceses should be called upon to 
remember the solemn declarations, subscrip 
tions, and oaths made and taken by them at 
their ordination licensing or institution, and 
in particular their legal and moral oblization 
to tse the form presciibed in the Book of 
Commcn Prayei and none other, except so far 
as shall be ordeied by lawful authority Ihe 
Bishop of Manchester seconded the motion 
The Bishop ot Wakefield, however, moved, and 
tre Bishop ot Chester seconded, the following 
amendment —‘ That, in the opinion of this 
House there 1s a seriou» danger at the present 
time ot wide divergencies in hiturgical practices, 
owing to the introduction on the part of some 
of the clergy cf services and ceremonies un 
authorised by lawful authority and alien to 
the principles of the Chuich of England, and 
especially owing to the alterations by way of 
omission o1 1ddition ot the order for the ad 
ministration of Holy Communion, and that these 
practices need some restraint and guidance, 
due regard being had under the authority of 
the ordinary to modern needs and the reason 
able liberty which has always obtained in the 
Church of England, which was carried aS a 
substantive motion A report of the Upper 
House of the Convocation ot Canterbury on the 
remarriage of divorced persons was adopted 
(July 7th) The essence cf the report was con- 
tained in the following passage —‘‘I[t ought, 
In our judgment, to be clearly and one. 1m- 
pressed upon the faithful, and upon the clergy 
as their advisers in matters of discipline and 
conduct, that the Christian ideal ts that of in- 
dissoluble marriage, and that the most dutiful 
and loyal course, even in the case of the inno 
cent party, 18 to put aside any thought of 
remarriage after divorce But if any Christian, 
consclentigusly believing himself or herself to 
be permitted by our Lord s words to remarry, 
determine to do so, then endeavour should be 
made to dissuade such person from seekin 
marriage with the rites of the Church, legal 
provision having been made for marriage 
civil process, the language of the Marriage 
Service 1s unsuitable for repetstion, except in 
cases where the marniage tie has been dissolved 
by death or the marriage proved to have been 
invalid from the beginning” On the same 
day the Lower House refused to suspend the 
standing orders to give an opportginity for 
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the discussion of « motion on the subject of 
lawlessness inthe Church. The Benefices Bill 
was also discussed and several changes were 
suggested, especially by the Upper House (see 
SESSION, sects. 37 and 38). 


(In the Lower Houses those marked * are 
Proctors for the Chapter; those marked 


t Proctors for the Clergy.] 


PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY, 


1. The Ueper House.—Archbishop cf Canter- 
bury, President; Bishops of London, Winchester, 
Bangor, Bath and ells, Chichester, Ely, 
Exeter, Gloucester, Bristol, Hereford, Lich- 
field, Lincoln, Llandaff, Norwich, Oxford, Peter- 
borough, Rochester, St. Albans, St. Asaph, 
St. Davids, Salisbury, Southwell, Truro, and 
Worcester. 

2. The Lower House.— Prolocutor: Right Rev. 
George H. Sumner, D.D., Bishop Suffragan 
of Guildford. Oanterbury—Dean F. W. Farrar. 
Archdeacons Right Rev. W. Walsh and B. F. 
Smith; *(vacant), tRevs. H. Bartram and 
F. H. Murray. London—Deans Gregory and 
Bradley ; Archdeacons Sinclair, Thornton, and 
Furse ; *Revs. Canons Duckworth and C H 
Turner (Bishop Suffragan of Islington); tRev. 
A.J Ingram and H. W. Villiers Winchester— 
Dean Stephens; Archdeacons Sumner, Sapte, 
and Henry Haigh; *Rev. Canon Warburton, 
tRev. Canon Musgrave and W. Durst. 
B r—Dean Lewis; Archdeacons Pryce and 
Wilhams; *Canon D omas, {Revs. 
T. Edwards and E. Hughes. Bath and 
Wells—Dean Jex-Blake ; Archdeacons Browne, 
Fitzgerald, and Ainshe; *Rev. Canon 
Buckle, }Rev. Prebendaries W. Michell and 
F, A. Brymer. Bristol—Dean Pigou ; Arch- 
deacon Robeson: *James George rays 
7Canons F. V Mather and Hon. M. J. G. 
Ponsonby Chichester—Dean Randall; Arch- 
deacons F. J. Mount and R. Sutton; *Rev. 
Canon Sanderson, jRevs. A. H. S. Barwell 
and J. J. Hannah. Ely—Dean Stubbs; Arch- 
deacons Emery, Chapman, Bathurst, and 
Vesey; *Canon Lowe, tRev. W. Cunningham 


and J. H. Macaulay. Eton College—Provost 
Hornby. Exeter—Dean Cowie; Archdeacons 
C. T. Wilkinson, E Sandford, and 


Seymour; *Rev. Canon Edmunds, tRev. Pre- 
bendary Martin and Tudor. Gloucester—Dean 
Spence ; Archdeacons Haywood and Shering- 
ham; *Rey. Canons M. W. F. St. John, ftRev. 
Canons Jones and Proctor. Hereford—Dean 
Leigh ; Archdeacons Bather and Stanhope ; 
*Rev. Canon Poole, tRevs. E. F. Clayton and 
C.S. Palmer. Lichfield—Dean Luckoc ; Arch- 


deacons T. B. Lloyd, H. M. Scott, and E.Lane; Li 


“Sir L. Stamer, Suffragan of pee amet i 
tRevs. C. N. Bolton and E. Philips. Linco 
—Dean Wickham; Archdeacons Kaye and 
ae A *(vacant), j{Revs. verton 
and G. W. Jeudwine. Llan Lewis ; 
Archdeacons W. C. Bruce and Edmondes ; 
*Rev. Canon Thompson, tRevs. ne Harding 
and S. F. H. Nicholl, Nerwich—Dean Lefroy; 
Archdeacons Perowne, Gibson, Neville; *Rev. 
Canon Robinson and Bishop Lloyd (Suffragan 
of Thetford), tRevs. Canon C. Frere and 
Hoare, gd—Dean Paget; Archdeacons 
Pott, ee Randall and Bourke; *Rev. 
Canon Bright, tRevs. Canon E. Savory, and 
C. W. F. Norris. 
gram i Archdeacons Thicknesse, Lightfoot, and 
itchingon (Assistant Bishop) ; *Canon Clay- 
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ton, fRev. Canons Yates and H. L. Watson. 
Rochester— Dean Hole; Archdeacons nec thar, 
Richardson, and Burney; *Rev. Canon Jelf, 
tRev. Canons Erskine Clarke and R. R. Bris- 
tow. Salisbury — Dean Boyle; Archdeacons 
Lear, Sowter, and Buchanan; *Rev. Canon 
Kingsbury, tRev. Canons E. §. Bankes and 
Prebendary R. B. Hutchings. 8t. Albans— 
Archdeacons Johnson (Bis op Suffragan of 
Colchester), Lawrance, and Stevens; ftRevs. 
J. M. Procter and J. W. Irvine. 8t, Asaph— 
Dean Williams; Archdeacons D. R. Thomas 
and D. Evans; *Rev. Canon Fletcher, tRevs. 
D. Jones and W. LI. Nicholas. St. Davide— 
Dean Howell, Archdeacons Protheroe, Bevans, 
James, and Hiulbers; *Rev. Canon Lewis, 
tRevs. Canon T. R. Waltees and D. Jones. 
Southwell—(no dean); Archdeacons Frere and 
Richardson ; ,*(none); Rev. Canon Gray and 
Rev. C. J. Hamilton. Truro—(no dean) ; Arch- 
deacons Cornish and Du Boulay; *Rev. Canon 
Worlledge, }Rev. Canon Thynne and Rev. J. 
S. Tyacke. Waindsor—Dean Rev. J. F. Eliot; 
*Canon Right Rev. Bishop Barry. Woroester— 
Dean Forrest; Archdeacons Walters, Bree, and 
E. A. Knox (Bishop Suffragan of Coventry) ; 
*Rev. Canon Knox Little, }Rev. C. A. Dickins 
and Rev. E. A. Waller. Vicar-General;: Sir 


Bart. Clerk: Mi. Arthur Ryder, Church House, 
Westmunster. 


PROVINCE OF YORE. 
b 1. The Upper House.— Archbishop of York, 
President; Bishops of Durham, Liverpool, 
Ripon, Manchester, Carlisle, Gnester, Sodor 
and Man, Newcastle, and Wakefield, 
2, The Lower House,— Prolocutor: Rev. 
Chancellor T. E. Espin, D.D., DCL. York— 


Dean Purey-Cust; Archdeacons R. J. Cros- 
thwaite (Bishop ef Beverley), C. C. Mackarness, 
W. H. Hutchings, and J. R. Eyre; *Rev. 
Chancellor Randolph and Canon Blunt (Bishop 
of Hull); tRev. Canops Faber, Argles, Watson, 
Stanbridge, Temple, and Revs. C. N. Gray, 
k Gilmore (one vacant). Durham — Dean 

itchin; Archdeacons Long and Watkins; 
*Rev. Canon Tristram, tRev. Canons Falconer, 
Baily, Savage, and Chancellor Espin. Oarlisle 
—Dean Henderson; Archdeacons Prescott, 
Diggle, and Phillips; *Canon Ware (Bishop 
of Barrow), tRev. Canons Stock, Bell, Sherwen, 
Ayre, and Bower; (one vacant). Ohester—Dean 
Darby; Archdeacons Barber and Woosnam >; 
*Rey. Canon Feilden ; tRev. Canons Wood and 
Gore, and Revs. W. E. Torr and S. A. Boyd. 
i I—(no dean); Archdeacons Madden 
aylor; *(none); {Rev. Canons Jones, 
Blundell, Penrhyn, and Spooner. Manchester 
—Dean Maclure ; Archdeacons Wilson, A. F. 
Clarke, and Rawstorne; *Rev. Canon Crane, 
tRev. Canons Rogers, Hon. A. T. Lyttelton 
and Hawkins, Right Rev. F. A. R. Seamer: 
Roberts (sometime Bishop of Nassau), Revs. 
C. H. Lomax and S. Hastings. Newoastle—(no 
dean); Archdeacons Hamilton and Martin; 
*(none); tRev. Canons Lister, Waite, Long 
and Rogers. Ripon—Dean Fremantle; Arch- 
deacons Kilner, Danks, and Waugh; *Canan 
Gibbon, tRev. |Canons Owen, Eddowes, and 
Wood, and Revs. Damell-Bainbridge, 
. J Ryan, and A. J. G. Nash. Waketiell—’ 
(no i Archdeacons Brooke and Donne ; 
(none); Rey. Canons Grenside, Ivens, and 


and 
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ped Bardsley, and Rev W F Norris 
or and Man—(no dean), Archdeacon Gill, 
*Rev Canon Moore, ¢Canon Clarke Synodai 
Secretary Rev Canon Wright, The Rectory, 
Stokesley, RSO, Yorks, Regestrar_ and 
Notary H A Hudson, Esg, Minster Yard, 
York, Zreasurer Canon J Stanbridge 


Cook, Edward T, MA, was ed at New 
College, Oxford, where he attracted attention 
béth by his scholastic ability and by the 
speeches which he delivered at the Oxford 

nion He was also one of the prime movers 
in the Palmerston Club On leaving Oxford 
he was for some years secretary of the London 
branch of the University Extension movement 
and subsequently joined the staff of the Pall 
Mall Gazette Hes an enthusiastic disciple of 
Mr Ruskin, and wrote a work entitled ‘‘ Studies 
in Ruskin” (90) He has also compiled a 
‘‘Handbook to the National Galle and a 
companion volume forthe Tate Gallery He 
succeeded Mr Stead as editor of the Pal/ Mall 
Gazetle 1n go, and when the paper changed 
hands in 92 resigned, but resumed work with 
all his old staff on the Westminster Gazette In 
’96 he was appointed editor of the Datly News 


Cook Islands Federation A group of siz 
islands, with a few islets situate in the 
eastern Pacific, between 18° 15 and 71° 47 
S lat ,and 157° and 160° W long Excepting 
a few small lagoon islands, this group 3s the 
only British possession in the eastern Pacifi: 
between Fiji and the Marquesas The other 
islands are French The Cook Islands are 
very fertile and healthy, with a population of 
about 8000 Maoris and 150 to 200 Europeans 
The chief island 1s Rarotonga, about 53 milcs 
in circumferen®e, with a population of 3000 
The principal products are coffee, copra, and 
lime Juice, with aconsiderable export of oranges 
and other tropical fruitsto New Zealand These 
exports are capable of large increase as the 
islands get more settled and cultivated 
Exports, 96 £20709, imports, 42,068 There 
1s a Federal Government which confines itself 
to federal] work Each islend has its own loci 
government, and raises a local revenue 1n 1ts 
own Way 

Coolgardie The principal town and head 
quarters of the rich gold fields 1n Western 
Australia (gz) See also GoL_p FIFLDS anpD 
PRODUCTION 


CO OPERATION 


The co operative societies of the United 
Kingdom are united under the Co operative 
Union, which was established after 1869, the year 
in which the first Co operative Congress was 


held A Oentral Co operative Board was then 
formed, consisting of London and provincia} 
members This ard now consists of seven 


sections—the Midland, Northern, North West 
ern, Scottish (including North of Ireland), 
Southern, South Western and Westérn The 
general secretary is Mr C Gray, and the 
offices are at Long Muillgate, Manchester 
These seven sectional Boards weet periodically 
mn their recpective districts, and the full Board 
meets twice every )ear—on the Saturday before 
the meeting of the Congress, and once during 
the Congress The governing body of the Union 
1s the United Board, the members of which are 
appointed by the above seven sectional Boards 
as their representatives This organisation 
daurects and promotes the cause of ¢o-operation 
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Ihe number of societies already enrolled undet 
the Union (which enrolment 1s conditional on 
the payment of jd per quarter per member) 1s 
about 1060, and the number of registered 
societies, according to the latest published 
returns, in Great Britain 1845 The members 
of these societies number 1,591,455, their share 
capital is £18,611,658 Sterling: sale of goods ( 97) 
£62 287,058, their net profit was £6,717,876, 
and their investments amounted to £10,817,251 
Besides its great distributive business, the 
English Wholesale Co operative Society, whose 
headquarters are at Manchester, Newcastle, 
London and Leicester, engages in the pro 
duction of boots and shoes at Leicester and 
Heckmondwike, soap and candles at Irlam 
biscuits sweets etc at Crumpsall preserves, 
etc at Middleton lard, etc, at Hartlepool 
woollen goods at Batley and Leeds (clothing 
factory) corn milhng at Dunston on Tyne, 
furniture at Broughton, and printing and 
stationery at Manchester The Scottish ole 
sale Society at Glasgow 1n addition to its dis 
tribution, manufactures boots and shoes, shirts, 
tobacco, and confectionery, and carries on 
tailoring works cabinet and printing works, 
with branches at Dundee, Leith, and Kil 
marnock Banking and shipping business 158 
done by the Wholesale Societies, which own 
five steam vessels with a registered tonnage of 
3513. There are also a Cooperative News 
aper Society and a Co operative Insurance 
ociety 
| During 97, 127 new co operative societies 
were registered Out of the 127, 27 societies 
were distributive, 15 productive, 47 agricul 
tural and dairying, and 38 tor special objects 
The application of co operation to F has 
| been much discussed among co operators of Jate 
years 3, CO operative societies (not including 
those holding less than 1o acres of land) in 
England have engaged in farming, and there 
are three strictly Farming Societies—the North 
Seaton Society, Northumberland, 28 acres, 
capital £380, the Assington Society, Suffolk 
222 acres, capital £°313, and the Coln St 
Alwyns pireneth Gloucester, 242 acres, capital 
41014 Altogetherco opeiation under this form 
deals with 4414 acres, with a capital of £88,912 
The rent paid in 97 was £6127. _ The profits 
were 437,6 aS against £1012 1n losses here 
are also 12 Agricultuial Supply Associations in 
England and 67 1n Ireland, with a total of 654° 
members, 470,661 capital, and sales £133,783 
In Ireland co operative dairying 1s represented 
by above a hundred societies with 4195 mem 
bers, £28 399 Share capital, and £274,150 trade 
during the year Great attention 1s paid by the 
Union to propagandist and educational work 
The examinations held under the manage 
ment of the Educational Committee of the 
Co operative Union on Auditing, Bookkeeping, 
and the Principles of Co operation attract an 
meres er of students every year By 
means 0 al festivals, social meetings, con 
certs and lectures, illustrated by lantern shdes, 
the principles of co operation are being exten 
sively made known among the working classes 
of the country The fifteenth annual report 
of the Women's Co-operative Guild shows that 
21 new branches were started durfhg the year, 
bringing the total up to 237, with a membership 
of 12,103 The thirtieth Annual of 
delegates from Co-operative Societies in Great 
Britain and Ireland was held at Peterborough 
in May and June ’988, the total number present 
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being about rooo The President was Mr D 
M‘Innes, of Lincoln, and the inaugural address 
was delivered by Di Creighton, Biskop of 
London Among the subjects discussed during 
the sitting of the Congress were the representa 
tion of co operators 1n Parliament Co operative 
Credit Banking, Co operation in Agriculture, 
and Education (discussion presided over by 
the Bishop cf Peterborough) The next meeting 
of the Congress will take place at Liverpool, 
in Whit week, A new departure was 
taken in Aug 95, by the formation of an Inter 
national Cooperative Allance The fourth 
Inte: national Congress was held at Neustadt, in 
Germany, in Aug '88 

Cooper s Hill College. See Roya INDIAN 


ENGINEERING COLLEGE 


Cooper, Thos Sidney, RA, wasb 1803, at 
Canterbury After struggling against adversity 
in his early hfe, in 23 he entered the RA 
school, through the influence of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, and subsequently set upas a drawing 
master at Canterbury Travelled to Brussels, 
where, under the auspices of Verboeckhoven 
the animal painter, he became a very successfu 
artist First exhibited at the Academyin 33, 
becoming AR A 1n 45 and RA in 67. Asan 
animal painter he 1s supreme Hus ‘‘Cattle 
Reposing”’ and Hare 3 of the Meadows’’ are 
amongst the best of his numerous paintings 
Mr Cooper s works have been more frequently 
copied, perhaps, than those of any other livin 
artist After becoming famous he returne 
to his native city, in the affairs of which he 
takes a lively interest He presented its cor | 
poration with an Art Institute in 82 He has 
written his reminiscences 


Copper. See TRADE, 98 


Copyright, English The first English 
Copyright Act, passed 1n the reign of Queen 
Anne, gave the author an absolute mght of 
fourteen years, with an additional fourteen 
years 1n case of the author or his eg eaten le 
surviving thisterm By an Act of George III 
the period was increased to twenty eight years, 
and the remainder of the authors lite, 1f any 
The Act at present 1n force (5 & 6 Vict,c 45) 
fixes copyright at forty two years, o1 the period 
of the authors hfe, with a grace of seven 
years, whichever is the longer Copyright 
covers literary, dramatic, artistic, and musical 
property The Act provides that the owner 
of a copynght shall present one copy of the 
article protected, 1f published, to the Library 
of the British Museum, and one copy each, if 
demanded, to the Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
the University Library, Cambridge, the Advo 
cates Library Edinburgh, and the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin A Select Committee 
of the House of Lords sat to consider the law 
of cop right, and two bills introduced by Lords 
Herschel! and Monkswell for the purpose of 
amending it, during ’98 See Ipy*] NATIONAL 
COPYRIGHT, Law, ’98, and SESSION, sec 46 


Copyright in Government Publications. 
See previous eds 

Corrupt and Dlegal Practices Prevention 
Act, 95 Seeeds 96 and 

Corsica _ An island of the Mediterranean, 
separated from Sardima by the Strait of Bon 
facio Area, 3376 sq m , pop. 278,501 Chief 
town, Ajaccio 

Rica 1s the southernmost republic 

of Central America Capital, Ban José; It 1s 
govefhed by a President and a Chamber of 32 
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Representatives, each elected for four years 
by the ‘‘respectable inhabitants half of the 
deputies retiring everytwoyears Constitution 
promulgaeec in 1870, but equcntly interrupted 
y pronunciamentos, and practically suspended 
from 7oto 82 Education compulsory and free 
All religions tolerated Chief exports, coffee 
and bananas’ Valuable metals exist 1n various 
parts of the country, and mining industry 1s 
making progress Area,37 000sq m_ estimafed 
pop 26°66: Revenue, 97 8, £1,684,820, ex 
pence £1 663090 Foreign debt, £2 000,000 
nternal debt £2°5,029 Imports, 97, £1,c92,189, 
exports, 41094954 For Munistry, etc, see 
DipLomaTic see also CENTRAL AMERICA 


Cottage Arts Association See Home Arts 
ASSOCIATION t 


Cotton See TRADE 98 


Countess of Huntingdon s Connexion, The, 
owes its existence to the religious revivals in 
the Seprecnu century, with which Whitefield 
and the Wesleys are so prominently identi 
fied The Countess of Huntingdon (d_ 1791) 
had been a member of the Established Church, 
but finding that the parochial system interfered 
with her intense desire to have the gospel 

reached in every place in England, she cast in 
er lot with the Nonconformists The lturgy 
formed part of the religious worship in her 
chapels, and it is still used in some of them 
The Connexion has neve: been numerically 
strong During hfe her control was absolute 
Her successors were unable to exercise a 
similar control, and although a trust was 
created a few years after her death, many lease 
hold chapels lapsed into other hands At one 
time the preaching stations n,imbered over a 


- hundred, now those under the [rustees amount 


to over thirty, not including village stations 
vigorously maintained by the principal churches, 
and Countess s chapels which are beyond the 
contro] of the Trustees Oheshunt Oollege, of 
which the Rev O C Whitehouse, M A, 15 the 
New Spa Fields 
Church has been erected The Connexion 
chapels generally have been adapted to the 
religious requirements of the age, and the 
lrustees have faithfully endeavoured to main 
tain an evangelical ministry in every chapel 
of the Connexion All its ministers have to 
subscribe to the ‘‘ Fifteen Doctrinal Articles ’ of 
the Church of England, as do the prefessors 
of Cheshunt College and the students, with a 
view of carrying out the Countess s idea—the 
continuance of an earnest evangelical ministry 
Secretary, Rev W M Lennox Offices, 36, 
Finsbury Pavement, EC, 


COUNTY COUNCILS 


Full particulars as to the constitution and 
powers of County Councils will be found in the 
article on Locat GovERNMENT Under this 
heading’ will be found a list corrected up to 
date, of the chairmen, clerks, and other prin 
cipal officers of the County Councils of England 
and Wales’ The constitution of the Lonpon 
County CouNCIL 1s given under that heading 
and there are added various particulars o 
interest, including a brief summary of the more 
important proceedings of the Council during 
the past year 

Anglesey. — Chairman, David Rees; Olerk 
} Llovd Cri fith paRiCeey , Ohief Constable, 
ewis Prothero, Menai Bri ge 
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Bedford —Chairman, His Grace the Duke of 
Bedford , Olerk, W W Marks, Bedford, Ohief 
Constable, Lt Col F J Josselyn, Surveyor, 
W H Leete 

Berks —Ohairman, W G Mount, MP, 
Olerk, } IT Morland, Reading, Deputy Clerk 
F Morland, Reading, Chief Constable, Col A 
Blandy , Surveyors (Bridges and eee) J 
Morris, Reading, (Highways), H J Tollit, 


Oxford Treasurer H Collins Reading 

Brecknockshire — Chairman, C [van 
Thomas, Clerk, H Edgar Thomas, Brecon 
Ohief Constable, E R Gwynne, Surveyor, 


Wilham Williams 

Bucks —Chairman, The Rt Hon Lord Cot | 
tesloe, Olerk W Crouch, Aylesbury, Chief 
Constable, Major Omay Mayne, Surveyor, R J 
Thomas 

Cambridgeshire —Chairman, A_ Sperling 
LLM, Q P , Clerk, H Wortham, Cambridge 
Deputy Clerk, A Wright, LLM, BA Chief 
Constable C Stretten County Surveyor, W M 
Fawcett MA , Treasurer, Ek H Parke1, MA 

Cardiganshire — Chairman, J] C NHarford 


Clerk, C Fryer, Aberystwith, Chief Con 
stable, H Evans, Surveyors, R Lloyd, D 
Davies 


Carmarthenshire —Chairman, P) ofessor D 
E Jones, Clerk, T Jones, Llandovery, Chief 
Oonstable, W Philipps, Llandilo, Surveyors, 
W B Davies, D Phillips 

Carnarvonshire —Chairman, J I Davies, 
Esq , Clerk, J H Bodvel Roberts, Carnarvon , 
Chief Constable, Lt Col A A Ruck, Surveyor, 
kL Evans 

Cheshire —Chairman, Col G Dhaon, Astle 
Hall, Chelford, Cheshire, Clerk, Potts, 
Chester, Chief Constable, Lt Col J H 
Hamersley, Chester, County Surveyor, H F 
Bull, Chester Castle 

Cornwall —Chairman, Earl of Mount Edg 
cumbe Olerk, ChristopherL Cowlard, Bodmin 
Chief Conatable, Richard M Hull, Surveyors, 
S W Jenkin, L T Hickhes 

Cumberland —Chawman, H C Howard, 
Clerk, C B Hodgson, Carlmle , Chief Constable, 
Sir John Dunne, D L » County Surveyor,G | 
Bell, Finanoial Secretary, William Dobinson 

Denbighshire — Chairman, Thomas Gee 
Clerk, Li Adams, Chief Constable, Major 1 J 
Leadbetter, County Surveyor, R L Williams 

Derbyshire —Chairman, Sir H Wilmot 
Bart , Cc, KCB, Clerk, N J] Hughes 
Hallett, Derby , Chief Constable, Captain C 
Holland, Surveyor J S Story County Medical 
Officer of Health, S Barwise, MD (Lond), 
D PH , County Treasurer,C H Coulson, Derby 

Devonshire —Ohairman, Lord Clinton, Olerk, 
H Michetmore, Exeter , Chief Constable, F R 
€ Coleridge, Surveyors, C G S Acock, H 
Masterton 

Dorset —Chairman, Viscount Portman, Bry 


anston, Blandford, Olerk, A , Ffooks, 
Sherborne, Chief Oonstable, Capt D Granville, 


ouenten a Surveyor, W J Fletcher, Wim 
orne 
Durham.—Ohairman, S Storey, DL , Clerk, 
R Simey, Durham , Deputy Clerk, G I Simey, 
Chief Constable, Lt. Col) J H Eden, Surveyor, 
W Crozier 
Ely (isle of).—Chairman, W C Little; Clerk, 
ackson, Wisbech , Deputy Clerk, LE McD 
C Jackson, Wisbech , Ohief Constable, Lt Col 
W. B terns, Ely; Oounty Surveyors (Biidges 
and Buildings), R. R. Rowe, Cambridge , 
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(Northern Roads District), H F Simpson, 
Wisbech, (Southern Roads District) Herbert 
Leete, Lly Treasurer, F M Bland, Wisbech 
Essex —Chairman, A_ Johnston, Clerk, H 
Gibson, Deputy Clerk, W Gibson, County 
Treasurer, R Woodhouse , Chief Constable, 
Capt k M Showers, County Surveyor, H 
Stock , Surveyor of Main Roads, P Sheldon , 


County Accountant, F H Overs, Medical Officer 
of Health, ] C Thresh 

Flintshire — Chairman, Rt Hon lIorid 
Kenyon Clerk T 1 Kelly Mold, Chef 


Constable, Maj R T Webber, Surveyor, Dai 1d 
Williams 

Glamorgan —Chairman, J Blandy Jenkins, 
Clerk, | Mansel Franklen Cardiff, Chief Con 
stable, L. Lindsay, Cardiff Surveyor, T 11 
Edwards, Bmndgend, Medical Officer, W 
Wiliams, M A MD, Penarth 

Gloucestershire —Chairman, Sir J E Dor 
ington Bart, MP , Clerk, E I Gardom, Shire 
Hall, Gloucester, Chief Constable, Adm H 
Christian Cheltenham, Surveyor, R Plullips, 
Shue Hall, Gloucester 

Hampshire (or Southamp.on) —Cha:rman, 
ihe Larlof Northbrook GCS1, Clerk, Henry 
Barbei, LL B, The Castle, Winch ster, Deputy 
Clerk, G A Webb Chief Constable, Majo: St 
A B Waide Hants Constabulary, Winchester, 
County Surveyor, W J Taylor, CE, The 
Castle, Winchester, County Treasurer, G I 
Yonge The Castle, Winchester 

Herefordshire — Chairman, 


Col Prescott 
Decie Clerk, J 


F Symonds, Hereford, Chief 


Gonstable Capt the Hon LE S Stanhope 


Hertfordshire —Charman tFfarl Cowper, 


G , Vice Chairman, Sir John Lvans, K CB, 
Clerk, Charles Elton Longmore Heitfora 
Chief Constable, Lt Col WDanell, L[latfield, 


Surveyor, U A Smith, 41, Parliament Street, 
Westm1: ster, S 
Huntingdonshire —Chairman, Ear! of Sand 
wich, Clerk, E Maule, Deputy and Acting 
Clerk, | Percy Maule, Chief Constable, Maj 
G Rooper, Surveyor F Borissow 

Isle of Wight (Admunistiative County of) 
—Chairman UCodfiey Buing Vice Chairman, 
Robey | Lidiidpe Clerk William HI Woold 
ridge, Assistant Clerk Chis E Nobbs, Chief 
Constable, I O rl 1 ee. , Surveyor, F Newman, 
Organising Secretary for Technical Education, 
Professo: | D Custance 

Kent —Chauman, Sir J I Lennard, Bart, 
Clerk, W 8B Prosser Maidstone, Chief Con 
stable, Lt Co! H M A Warde, Surveyor, 
fk W Ruck 

Lancashire —Chairman, Rt Hon Sir r 
Hibbert, KCB , Clerk, F C Hulton, Pre. 
ton, Deputy Clerks, 5S € H Sadler and J P 
Muspratt, Preston , Chief Constable, Lt Col H 
M Moorsom, Preston, Medical Officer, E Ser 
eaut, Preston, County Bridgemaster, W H 
Radford , Surveyor, W H Schofield 
Leicesté «fire —Chauwrman, Hussey Packe, 
Esq , Clerk, W ) Freer, Leicester, Chief Con- 
stable, E Holmes, Surveyor, W B Smith 
Lincolnshire (Holland Division) —Chairman, 
Alderman G S Mossop, Olerk, T White, 
Boston , Deputy Clerk, H Chaderton Johnson, 


Chief Constable, ag P B Bicknell, Surveyors, 
Lewis Starkie, J Peacock. 
Lincolnshire (Kesteven Division) —Chair 


man, Sir W E Welby Gregory, Bart , Denton 
Manor, Grantham, Olerk, J Phillips, Stamford, 
Chef Constable, Capt Bicknell, Lincoln, Sur 
veyor, H Kirk, Sleaford 
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Lincolnshire (Lindsey Division) —Chairman, 
Wilham Embleton Fox, Northorpe Hall, 
Lincoln, Clerk, C. Scorer, Lincoln, Ohef 
Oonstable, Capt P B Bicknell, Surveyor, J 
Thropp, CE , Treasurer, Alexander Samuel 
Leshe Melville, Lincoln 

London — See Separate article LoNpDoN 
County CouncIL 

Merionethshire —Chairman, Roger Hughes, 
Olerk, Robert Jones, Portmadoc , County Trea 
surer, John Richards, Dolgelly , Chief Constable, 
Major IT W. Best, Barmouth, Surveyor, J M 
Jones Irausfynydd 

Middlesex —Chairman, R M Littler, CB 

C , Deputy Chairman, Montagu Sharpe 

sq , Clerk, Sir R Nicholson, Deputy Clerk, 
W G Austin, Guildhall, Westminster 

Monmouthshire —Chairman, E Grove, 
Clerk, H Stafford Gustaid, Newport, Chief 
Constable, Victor Bosanquet, Abergavenny 
Surveyor, W Tanner 

Montgomeryshire —Chairman A C Hum 

hreys Owen MP _ Olerk, G D_ Harrison, 
Welabpool: Chief Constable, R W Hughes, 
Surveyor G A Hutchins ; 

Norfolk —Chairman, R T Gurdon, Clerk, 
C Foster, Norwich, Deputy Clerk,G C Davies, 
Chief Constable, P Pigott DL , Surveyor, T 
aes Heslop, Technical Organiser, Edward 

illow 

Northamptonshire —Chairman, S G Stop 
ford Sackville Esq, Drayton House, Thrap 
ston, Clerk, H P Markham, Northampton 
Chief Constable, J D Kellie MacCallum County 
Hall, Northampton, Surveyor, L Lau, North 
ampton 

orthumberland —Chairman, Rt Hon the 
Earl Percy Vice Chairman, Watson Askew 
Robertson, Esq Laidykirk Norham on Tweed 
Clerk, S Sanderson, Newcastle on Tyne, 
Deputy Clerk C D Forster, Newcastle on Iyne, 
Chief Constable, Capt H D lIerry, Morpeth 
County Surveyor H S Kynnersley, Moot Hall 
Newcastle, Medical Officer, Dr W Hem 
brouzh, Moot Hall, Newcastle, Accountant W 
H Lloyd, Moot Hall, Newcastle , Secretary for 
Technical Education, Charles Williams, Moot 
Hal), Newcastle 

Nottinghamshire —Chairman, | ord Belper, 
Clerk, ind, 20, Fletcher Gate, Nottingham, 
Chief Constable Capt W H Tomasson, Sur 
veyor, E P Hoole 

Oxfordshire — 
MP , Clerk, T M Davenport 


airman, Viscount Valentia, 
MA, Oxford, 


Chief Constable, Lt Col Hon E A Holmesa 
Court, Surveyor, H J Tollit 
Pembrokeshire —Chairman, Judge W §& 


en, Clerk of the Peace liam Davie 

George , Chief Constable, T Ince Webb Bowen, 
Surveyor, IT George 

Peterborough (County Soke of), Northants— 

an, Col C I Strong, Clerk Leonard 

Deacon, Peterborough, De ba A ré Walter 
Deacon, Chief Constable, | McCallum, 
County Hall, Northampton, Surveyor, J 
Williams, Borough Fen, Peterborough , 
Treasurer, Henry Pank, Peterborough 

Radnor —Chairman, © Rogers, Clerk 
E Wood, Rhayader, Deputy Olerk, T W 
Harding, Chief Constable, Captain Fullarton 
James, Surveyor,S W Williams 

Rutland e— Chairman, Earl of Gains 
oes Clerk, B A Adam, Oakham, Chief 
Constable, W Keep, Surveyor, J Richardson 
Bowen Jones, 


Shs eo — 1 J 
Olerk, F. C Peele, Shrewsbury, Deputy Clerk, 
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R S Clease, Shrewsbury, Ohief Constable’ 
Capt G Whallams Freeman, Surveyor, A T 
Davis, C E 

Somerset —Chairman, The Rt Hon Sir R 
H Paget, Bart , Clerk, Ww Dunn, Frome, Ohief 
Constable, Capt C G Alison, Glastonbury, 
Surveyor, W J Willcox, 1, Belmont, Bath, 
Treasurer, W C. King, Weston super Mare 

Staffordshire —Chairman, Lar! of Harrowby, 
Vice Chairman, Frank James, Olerk, M 4 
Blakiston Stafford , Chief Constable, Capt Hon 
G A Anson, Surveyor, W H Cheadle , County 
Medical Officer, Dr George Reid, Treasurer, 
P H Harston’ Surveyor (Main Roads), J 
Moncur, AMICHE, Stafford 

Suffolk(I ast) Chaiurman Lord Rendlesham, 
Clerk, vars , Deputy aiid Acting Clerk, A 
Townshend Cobbold , Chief Constable, Ma) C 
H J Heigham, Surveyor, H Miller, MICE 

Suffolk (West) —Chairman, Col N Barnar 
diston Clerk, Cherry, Deputy and Acting 
Clerk A lownshend Cobbold, Chief Constable, 
Ma) C H J Heigham Surveyor, F Whitmore 

Surrey —Chairman, F J Halsey, Clerk, Sir 
R H Wyatt DL County Hall, Kingston on 
Thames, Deputy Clerk, T W Weeding, Chief 
Constable, Capt H C Hastings, Surveyor, 
F G Howell 

Sussex (Fast) —Chairman, E Eavyer, Clerk, 
F Merrifield, Lewes, Chief Constable, Major 
H G Lang, Lewes, Surveyor, Ff J Wood, 
Lewes 

Sussex (West) —Chairman, Duke of Rich 
mond and Gordon, KG , Clerk, F Merrifield, 
Lewes, Chief Constable, Capt G R B Drum- 
mond, Horsham, Surveyor, W B_ Purser, 
Horsham 

Warwickshire —Chairman, “| S Dugdale 
OC , Clerk, A S Field, Leamington, Chief 
Constable, Capt J T Brinkley, Surveyor, J 
Willmot Treasurer, S C Smith, Lloyds Bank, 
Ld Warwick 

Westmorland —Chairman, J Cropper, 
Clerk, J Bolton Kendal, Chief Constatle, Sir 
Dunne, Surveyor, J Buintley, Treasurer, G 
Cartmel e 

Wiltshire —Chairman Lord Edmond Fitz 
maurice, M P , Clerk R W Merriman, Deputy 
Clerk, H H Copnall Chief Constable, Capt 
Sterne, RN , Surveyor,C S Adye 

Worcestershire —Chairman J] W _ Willis 
Bund, Clerk, S Thornely, Worcester, Chief 
Constable, Lt Col G L Carmichael , Treasurer, 
A,C Cherry, Medical Officer, G H Fosbroke, 
D PH (Cantab ), County Surveyor, H Rowe 

Yorkshire (East Riding) — ,oir C 
Legard, Bart , Clerk, J J Bickersteth, Beverley, 
Chief Constable, Major H J Bower, Surveyor, 
Alfred Beaumont 

Yorkshire (North Riding) —Chairman, John 
Hutton, MP, Clerk, W C Trevor, North- 
allerton , Chief Constable, Mayor R L Bower, 
CMG , Surveyor, W Stead 

Yorkshire (West Riding) — Chairman, 
Alderman Charles A Milnes Gaskell], Thornes 
House, Wakefield, Olerk, F A Darwin, 
Wakefield, Deputy Clerk, W Vibart Dixon, 
Treasurer, Percy lew, Heath Hall, Wakefield, 
Chief Constable, Capt T S Russell, Wakefield, 
Surveyor, Vickers Edwards, Wakefield , 
Medical Officer, Dr 2 R Kaye, Accountant, 
W Clarke, Wakefiel 


County Councils Association Seoretary 
} R Fitz Gerald Office, 9, Palace Chambers, 
ridge Street, Westminster, S W 
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County Courts These are now regulated Courtney, Rt Hon L.H,MP See under 
by the Oounty Oourts Act 88, 51 & 52 Vict ,c 43, Commons 


which amended and consolidated all the former Cowen, Frederic Hymen, one of the most 
Acts The whole of England and Wales 1s popular of English com osers, was b in King 
divided into districts or circuits, which are ston, Jamaica, 1852 rom an early age he 
presided over by judges, who hold courts in was a pupil of Sir Juhus Benedict and Sir 


certain towns of each district once a month or John Goss, and further studied at Leipzig and 
so, in London and 1m some large towns courts Berlin His most esteemed productions are 


are held on several days 1n each week [he jug symphonies, his “I anguage of Flowers 
udge, appointed by the Lord Chancellor, must orchestral suite, and his cantatas © The Rose 
bea barrister of at least seven years standing, Majd. __ “The Sleeping Beauty (specially 
the registrar of each court, appointed by the composed for the Birmingham Festival of 8 ), 
judge, must be a solicitor of at least five years and The Water 1 ily (first performed at Ais 
standing, the high bailiff, who 1s responsible Norwich Festival, Oct 6th, 93) Mr Cowens 
for the service of the process of the Court, and other important works include two oratorios, 
for levying executions, etc, 18 also appointed «The De uge and ‘Ruth, and four operas, 
by the judge IH¥s post 1s m many cases held ~ Pan)ine, “Thorgrm ‘Signa, first pio 
by the registrar Speaking generally, the juris duced at Milan in Nov 93, and “Harold, 
diction of the court extends to all actions produced at Covent Garden in June ’9s A 
where the sum claimed does not exceed £50, sacred cantata, ‘ The Transfiguration, was 
though actions for malicious prosecution, libel, composed for the Gloucester Festival m Sept 
slander, seduction and breach of promise are ge “ Hjs later woiks comprise a szife de ballet, 
excluded The latter may, however be sent ‘[y Faiylind, ‘Fou In,lish Dances, 
down from the High Court and heard 1n the Symphony No € (Ihe Idyllic) a Conces tstuck 
County Court Actions of contract up to £100 for piano and oichestri, on the Ode to the 
and of tort up to any amount may be remitted passions, for chorus and orchestra, composed 
from the High Court to the County Court Con to; the Leeds Festival (Oct 98) Mr Cowen 
tract cases are remitted on the application of has also wiitten over two hundred Songs, 
either party, tort cases on the affidavit of the quets, etc many of which have become 
defendant that im the event of an adverse ye popula: He was elected conductor of the 
verdict the plaintiff would be unable to pay -hilharmonic Scciety in 38 but resigned in 
the costs of the action There 1s jurisdiction 92 Hehasnow succeeded the late Sir Charles 
in equity, such as administrations of estates | Halle as conductor of thc Manchester Subscrip 
trusts, dissolution of partnerships, foreclosure | ton Concerts and the Liverpool Philharmonic 
of mortgages, specific performance, etc , where@ Society and is also conductor of the Biadford 
the amount involved does not exceed £500 J estiyal Chora Society Address 73, Hamil 
Dankrupecss pe ee er eee anee ton Terra. \ W 
an ithe, ar® in the exclusive jurisdiction rane Walter, poct and painter, wasb 1845 
of the County Court There is a ates aa frst Cxhivited at the oyal Academy 62 
jurisdiction in Admiralty (1) the claim for 470, published various illustrated books, and 1s 
salvage, where the property saved does not 2) authority on decorativeart Mr Crane was 
exceed £1cco, or where, irrespective of such a membe1 of the old Dudley Gallery Com 
value, the amount claimed does not exceed Fics 66 81, elected a member of the Institute 
£300, (2) towage etc, not exceeding £150, oF painters in Water Colours in 82, resigned 
(3) damage to caigo by collision, or otherwise, jaa now belongs to the Old Society of Painters 
not exceeding £300 Onlpafew courts heldin 1) Waiter Colours, and 1s an ardent advocate of 
towns situate on the coast, appointed by an 11. establishment of a really national institu 
Order 1n Council, have Admiralty jurisdiction tion of art 1egarding the reform of the Royal 
The procedure 1s very simple, theie aie no Academy as hopeless He was the fist Presi 
leadings, process 1s usually served by the gent ofthe Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, 
ailiffs but maj in some cases be served by and since the death of Mr William Morris 
the parties or their solicitors On the day whom he joined in his socialist propaganda, 
fixed for the trial the parties appear, either in he has again been elected President He hak 
person or by solicitor or council and the case published “Walter Cranes To, Books, and 
1s heard and determined by the judge or Tany poems illustrated by himself the prin 
registrar Cases @f contiact where the defen pal sue bene. © The. Sirens Three’ An 
dant does not appear are heard by the registrar, interesting exhibition of his work was held in 
who also settles the terms of payment where 7 \oaon during or, which has since made a tour 
the debt 1s admitted, he also has power to try ia the United States, Germany, and Austria, 
disputed cases by consent of the parties, where and will go to Copenhagen, Norway, Sweden, 
the sum claimed does not exceed £2 AjUry 2g Switzerland before returning to England 
of five persons may be summoned if the amount Among his principal pictures are ‘The 
involy ed exceed £5, or if under that amount by Renascencve of Venus,’ “The Bridge of 
leave ofthe judge The Court fees payable are pop an eftunes Horses, ‘ Freedom, “The 
is in the 4 for each g claimed on entering the Chaviote: of the Hours, and ‘ The Worlds 
plaint, and zs in the for the hearing, witha Conquerors (98) In 92 he published “ The 
maximum of 21s and 40s respectively The Cjsims of Decorative Ait, in 96 “‘ Decorative 
judge has power under the Debtors Act 69to Ti istration of Books, and in '98 “ The Basis 
commit to prison for a term not exceeding (¢ Design He was Art Director to the city 
six weeks any person who has the means 4+ Manchester 93 6, and was appointed Prin- 
to satisfy the debt and has failed to do so cipal of the Royal College of Art n’88 He 
There 18 an appeal to the High Court on a 45; illustrated an edition of Spenser’s “ Faerie 
question of law, but not of fact, in cases where Queene ’ and ‘The Shepherd s Calendar ° 
more than £20 Is claimed, but where less than 
that sum is claimed leave to appeal must be Crawford, F Marion, the novelist, gnly son 
obtained from the judge of Thomas Crawford, the American sculptor, 
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was b in Italy in August ‘54 He was edu 
cated at St Pauls School, USA, and [rin 
Coll , Cambridge, and spent a great portion in 
his early life in India He now lives partly of 
New York and partly in Italy, where the plot 
of more than one or his novels 1s laid 1S 
works include “Mr Isaacs, ‘Tale of a Lonely 
Pansh (86), ‘‘Saracinesca,’”’ “ Paul Patoff 

(87), “Dr Claudius,’ ‘‘Marzios Crucifix 

(87), ‘With the Immortals (88) ‘‘ Marzios 
Crucifix, which depicts the life of an engraver 
on silver, and more recently ‘ Greifenstein 

‘‘Sant Ilano,’ ‘‘A Cigarette Maker s Romance 

(90), ‘Khaled,’ ‘The Witch of Prague,’ ‘‘Don 
Orsino’ “Pietro Ghisler1, ‘‘The Children 
of the King (‘'93), “‘ Katharine Lauderdale 

(94) “The Ralstons’ (95), ‘‘Adam Tohnstone’s 
Son (as) “Taqusara (96), ‘A Rose of 
Yesterday and ‘‘Corleone (97), all of which 
have quite justified the already high reputation 
of their author Address 6,, Fifth Avenue, 
New York, and Sant Agnellod: Sorrento, Italy 


Cremation. The disposal of the human bod 
after death by the anaes of cremation, whic 
rapidly resolves the body into 1ts component 
elements, in an absolutely innocuous manner, 
1s now largely practised thi oughout the civilised 
woild, where Pemery burial in the eaith only 
was cairied out Ihis modein movement in its 
favour commenced about fifteen years ago 
Crematoria have been established in this 
country at Woking, Manchester, and Glasgow 
Ciemation societies have been instituted in 


every Luropean country, and many of the’: 
tel 


states of America possess them also, and cre 
matior in these states has become a regular 
practice The cremation of an adult by either 
of the two processes employed 1s completed in 
about an hour and a half, and the ashes, which 
are perfectly white, weigh about 41lb The 
cost of reduction, were tt to become common, 
would ve less than thuty shillings, but at 
present it 1s more than treble this sum, owing 
to the necessity of heating the crematory every 
time for each cremation Hon Secretary of 
Cremation Society, | C Swinburne Hanham, 
8, New Cavendish Street, London, W. 


CRETE. 


Crete 1s an island in the Mediterranean, 
lying to the south of the Agean Sea and 

rchipelago, and appertainng to Turkey 
Area about 3000 sq m, pop 370,000 Chief 
cities, Candia (pop 25,000) , Canea (pop 
15,000), and Retimo There are about 70,000 
Moslems and 300,000 Christians’ The island 
was pongucrs) in 1669, but has never really 
submitted to the Turks, and has continually 
risen in Insurrection against them In 1868, 
after one of these insurrections, the Organic 
Statute was drawn up, and tlyrs in form 
at least, a fair amount of celfsgovernment 
was secured to the island But, as usual, 
the Turks did not keep their promises, and 
another insurrection broke outin’77 England 
then intervened, and the Pact of Halepa was 
drawn up, ea teas ate Assembly and a 
parame ntaty regime War broke out again in 
89, and Turkey, having mastered the island, 
withdrew many of the provisions of the Pact 
of Halepa, and limited the number of members 
of the Assembly, as well as their powers 
From @his tyme onwards Mussu)Jman Vallis 
1uled the island, and the discontcnt amongst 
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the Christians smouldered for a time, till. at 
the end of gs, 1t burst into a flame The 
ressure brought by the Ambassadors at 
Constantinople to bear upon the Porte resulted 
in the restoration of the Constitution of 
Halepa The National Assembly was opened, 
1 diaft scheme of reforms was drawn up by 
the Ambassadors and accepted by the Sultan, 
and Georgi Pasha Berovitch was appointed 
as the first Christian Governor Gene1al The 
1teforms, however, Were not carned out In- 
deed, the Sultan, by means of Ins agents, 
stured up the Mahomedans to make them 
unworkable, and in the midst of the fighting 
and disturbance thus caused, came the inter 
vention by Greece oer in g7, and the landing 
of a Greek force he Powers: however, 
disapproved of this action, and ultimately the 
Greek troops were withdrawn, the Powers 
undertaking to set up autonomy under the 
nominal suzerunty of the Sultan and to 
secure the withdrawal of the Turkish forces 
also 

Mastory, °98.—At a conference of the 
Ambassadors at Constantinople (Dec 27th, ’97), 
the Russian Ambassador suggested that Prince 
George of Gieece should be appointed Governor 
of Crete It was understood that in January 
the Russian Ambassicor at Constantinople 
strongly uiged on the Sultan that it wis the 
Isar s personal wish that the Prince should be 
appointed The Sultan, however, took strong 
objection to the plar, and as Germany and 
Austna Hungary also opposed it, 1n spite of the 
a agen of Great Britain, France, and Italy, it 

through Jhe Geiman troops and the 

German _ battleship Oldenburg gvithdrew from 
Crete, Germany thus relinquishing her part 
in the international admuinistiation of the 
isljand (March 16th ) The Austrian troops also 
left (April 12th) The Admirals addiessed a 
Note to the Cretan Assembly (July isth) ex 
plaining that an executive committee, to be 
nominated by the Assembly, would administer 
those parts of the interior of the island under 
the influence and contiol of the Assembly, the 
Admirals themselves admunisteiing the coast 
legions occupied by European tioops This 
scheme, though temporary, provided for the 
administration of justice, tor the formation of 
a toice of gendarmerie, and the framing of a 
Budget The Assembly unanimously accepted 
the scheme 1n p1inciple (20th), with the reserva 
tion that the Turkish troops should be with- 
draun Attempts were made by the Poite to 
increase the Turkish garrison, but they were 
sternly 1epressed by the Admirals Modifica 
tions 1n the scheme having been agi eed to by the 
Admirals, witha declaration fiom them to their 
Governments suggesting the necessity of the 
withdrawal ofthe [urkish tioops, the Assembly 
elected an Administrative Council under the 
abandon of Dr Sphakianaki (28th) Nothing, 
oweverf¢ was done for some time, owing to 
the lack of funds necessary for carrying on the 
administration, and the neglect of the Powers 
to provide them This excited great dissatis- 
faction and led to much disorder Eventually 
the Powers authorised the grant to the 
Assembly of a tithe of the export revenue 
(Aug 26th) Then the discontent amongst the 
Mahomedan refugees in Candia broke out in 
open violence (Sept 6th). The collection of the 
tithe led to the actual outbreak, in which nearly 
a hundred British soldiers were killed or 
wounded, and close upon athousand Christians 
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massacicd Ihe British Vice Consul was 
buined in his house, the town was set on fire, 
and bombaided by the British ships of war 
The Turkish troops not only did nothing to 
aid the British tioops, but assisted the Ma- 
homedans against them, and joined 1n pillaging 
the town The Executive Committee, in an 
official communication to the Admirals, ascribed 
the outbreak to the lurkish troops, and 
resigned until the Turkish Administration 
should be withdiawn entirely. The Admirals 
requested reintorcements fiom the Powers, 
and presented a formal demand foi the with 
drawal of the Bashi Bazouks from Candia and 
of the Turkish authorities and troops from the 
island Admiral Noel, the British Commander, 
also delivered angultimatum to Edhem Pasha, 
commanding the Llurkish troops, demandinz 
the delivery of the ringleaders in the outbreak 
within 48 hours, and the transmission of the 
tithes collected since Sept 3rd, with the 
surrender of the forts and 1amparts com 
manding the town The iingleaders were 
given up (1sth), and the othe: terms were 
ultimately comphed with, owing to the uncom 
Romer attitude of Adniral Noel ELdhem 

asha left Candia (2yth), and was succeeded by 
Colonel Chefki Bey A Collective Note signed 
by Great Britain, France, Russia, and Italy, was 
piesented to the Sultan (Oct 5th), demanding 
the withdrawal of the Turkish troops within 
onemonth Lhe Sultan agreed (11th) but made 
reservations which the Powers refused to 
accept, and ultimately he submitted uncon 
ditional] Seven Mahomedan prisoners con 
victed of the muider of two piivates of the 
Highland Light Infantry were hanged at 
Candia (18th)@ and this salutary act, followed 
by other executions, made a_ tremendous 
Impression on the populacce The Admirals 
arranged that, pending the appointment of 
a Governoi, the administration should be 
carried on by themselves in the towns and 
mixed municipalities to be nominated, that a 
garde ctu.ile should be established, that in 
the interior a Furopean, 20darmerte should 
be established, with the ga:de civile for patrols 
and military excursions, that justice should 
be exclusively military, and the hea.ing of 
civil and commercial cases be postponed, that 
the Health Board, the tclegraphs, and the 
European post-ofnces should be retained and 
the Ottoman post be abolished, and that the 
Central T:easury should be at Canea The 
Sultan, taking advantage of the tension 
between Great Britain and France, demanded, 
when the bulk of the Turkish troops had left 
(3¢st), that a small Turkish garrison should 
be retained, an annual tribute paid to him, and 
that the administration of the law should be 
in his name The evacuation was completed 
(Nov, 6th), and the Russian Muniste: at 
Constantinople formally proposed the appoint 
ment of Prince George of Greece as High 
Commissioner of Crete At both C&ndia and 
Retimo a display of force hid to be made to get 
the Tuikish troops on board the transports 


CRICKET, '98. | 


The cricket season may be said to have | 
continued during the winter of ’97, for, owing 
to the Australian matches which were going on, 
the excitement was kept up just as if they had 
been played in England [The results of the 
matches were as follows:—England won the 
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ist by ) wickets, Australia won the 2nd by an 
innings and 55 runs, the 3rd by an innings and 
13 runs, the 4th by 8 wickets, and the 5th by 
6 wickets Inthe match apainst 13 of Queens- 
land and New South Wales, England made 
636 in one innings, the match, howevi1, was 
drawn Mr Stoddarts XI. beat Victoria by 
2 wickets in Nov, and by 7 wichets in March. 
They beat New South Wales by 8 wickets, but 
the Jatter won the return match by 23: 1uns 
The XI closed their tour on March 23rd with 
a return match with South Australia, which 
endedinadraw Mr. W.G Grace's Jubilee on 
July 16th was made the occasion of a great 
celebration 1n his honour, and the Gentlemen v. 
Players match was arranged for that day. 
Spectal honour was rendered to one who has 
done so much for good all round cricket, and 
who, in view of the long time that he has held 
his position, 1s the most noted cricketer that has 
ever lived He is bycommon consent looked 
upon as the champion, ard after 35 years 1n the 
cricket field 1s yet one of the most fo:midable 
pavers whom it 1s possible to put into an XI. 

e played for the All England XI 1n his 26th 
year It }s needless to say that Mr Grace was 
received with unbounded enthusiasm before, 
during, and after the match, 1n which he scored 
43 and 3: not out Ihe Players beat the 
Gentlemen by 137runs Mr G Grace was 
entertained at a banquet in the evening The 
cr.cket world 1s the loser by the deaths of Mr 

D Walker, who was a well known captain 

of the Middlesex AI, and of George Ulyett, 
the famous Yorkshire professional At the 
commencement of the season the weather was 
bad, but for the very large part of the summer 
it could not have been better for the game, and 
it has been a splendid run getting season. In 
13 instances rooo runs were obtained in a match, 
the highest being 1293 1n that between Somerset 
and Surrey There were 136 centuries obtained 
in county matches as against 108 tn 97 The 
highest individual scores in one innings were 
Hayward 3r5 not out, and Brown 30, both 
on the same day, Aug 19th Abel obtained 
6 centuries The recoid for first wicket 
parnerele was easily got in the shape of 534 

y Brown and 1 unniclifte for Yorkshire against 
Derbyshire on Aug roth, the previous best 
being 379 1n ’97_ No fewer than 24 batsmen 
have scored rooo runs in champnonship matches, 
Abel standing at th ir head with 1832, whilst 
he has scored 2053 1n first class matches, 
Hcarne succeeded 1n taking 222 wickets during 
the season 

The position of the counties at the close of 
the season was as follows — 





County Pl; W | L. | D | Pts. 
t Yorkshire , 26 | 16 3 7 | 13 
2 Middleseg 18 | ro 3 5 7 
3 Gloucestershire, | 20 | 9g 3 8 6 
4 Surrey 24 | 11 4 9 7 
5 Essex. 20 | 10 6 4 4 
o Lancashire -| 246 | 9 6 | 11 3 
7 Kent . : .| 20 5 6 9 —tI 
8 Notts . - «| 16] £ 2 | 13 —t1 
g Warwickshire 17 | 2 P| 9 —4 
10 Derbyshire .| 15 2 6 7 —4 
rr Sussex ‘ .| 20 3 8 —6 
12 Hampshire ~| 18 | 2 g 8 —6 
13 Leicestershire ./ 16 | r | 10 | 5 —9 
14 Somerset . .| 16 | £ j 10 yl —9 
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The following were the chief batting and 
bowling averages for 98 — 





BATTING 

Times Most 

INo of not Total inan 
Inns out Runs Inns Aver 
Quaife(W GG) 28 8 121g 6157" 6095 
Fry C B 37 4 1788 179% 5418 
Abel 45 3 2053 219 «@©48 88 
Phillips, F A 10 2 390 83 4875 
Gunn (W ) 36 5 1484 236" 47 87 
Stoddart, A E 26 4 1038 157. 4718 
Shrewsbury (A ) 34 7 1219 «154 4514 
Hayward 36 2 1523. 315" 42 30 
Grace,W G,sen 41 5 1513 168 4202 
Storer 42 5 1548 109 41 83 
Palairet, LC H 29 2 1126 17Q*% 4170 
Maat FS 43 5 1566 160 41 21 

unnicliffe 49 5 1804 243 4100 
Douglas, J 13 2 451 153 4100 
Kinneir 13 3 402 78* 4020 
lord, F G J 31 2 II52. 135 3972 
Mason, J] R 40 1 1531 152 3925 
Brockwell 46 2 1686 152 38 31 
Wells C M 10 Oo 582 10% 5820 
@ unton, Capt 

IF W D 13 2 414 101 37 63 
Tyldesle 52 I 1918 2930 37 60 
Troup, W 32 5 989 180 3662 
Jephson DLA 35 4 1135 166" 3661 
Perrin P ‘ay 5 107, 106" 35 76 
Wvnyard, Capt 

E G I, 2 591 140 35 54 
Voods, S M J 27 ro) 958 144 5548 

Bow LING 
Overs Mdns Runs Wkts Aver 

Smith E 77 34 123 ™ 9 46 
Hulme Ico 6 152 12 1266 
Heaine(J] T) 18022 781 3123 222 1405 
Rhodes 1240 482 2249 154 1460 
Wainwright 5153 4185 1032 69 1495 
Davidson (G) 9364 457 1403 gt 1541 
Roche 1634 51 469 30 «=—«15 63 
Jackson F S_ go4 360 ©6130 104 1507 
Baldwin 

(Hampshue) 4701 1355 973 59 1649 
Lockwood 1002 297 2228 134 166 
Reeves g22 4! 184 Il 1672 
Mead 1038 382 2049 Imz_-17: 5 
Lancaster(T ) 141 57 263 15 1753 
Bromley Daven 

port H J 883 32 196 ir 1781 
Hind A E 3051 145 627 35 1791 
Tiott(A E) 10041 354 2333 130 ©6917 94 
Winter,G E or51 17 309 17 1817 
Haigh 873 305 1880 102-18 43 
Geeson 362 3 98 820 44 18 63 
Bosanquet, 

B r 250 74 561 30 1870 
Martin 7841 256 1560 79 1974 
Koitright,C J] 6944 179 1843 g6 1919 
Richardson 12234 342 3147 ‘ 161 19 54 

Oxford beat Cambridge by 9 wickets Har 
row beat Eton by 9 wickets Eton v Win 


chester drawn aileybury beat Cheltenham 
Rugby v Marlborough drawn 


Criminal Evidence Act For particulars of 
this importany Act, which provides that every 
person charged with an offence shall be a 
competent witness for the defence at every 
stage of the proceedings, see SESSION, sects 
49 and 50 





* Signifies not out 
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Criminal Law See Law, ’o8 
Criminal Statistics See Prison Stratis 
TICS 


Crispi Francesco, 1s a native of Ribera, in 
Sicily where he was boin in 1819 He was 
eaucated for the law, and was called to the 
Neapolitan bar Hus early aspirations for the 
realisation of Italian unity prompted him to 
take an active part in the revolutionary move- 
ment of 48, when the kingdom of the two 
Sicilies was overthrown He inspired the 
resistance of the Sicilians during the insurrec 
tion of Palermo, and was compelled to fly to 
France Hesubsequently landed with Garibaldi 
at Palermo and distinguished himself by his 
courage and capacit In 1 he was elected 
to the first Italian Parliament as member for 
Palermo and was recognised as the leader of 
the Constitutional party On the death of Signor 
Depretis, in 87 Soh Ciisp1 who had been 
Minister of the Interior became President of the 
Gouncil and Minister for Foreign Affairs His 
Ministry vas deteated (Jan g1) and he re 
signed In 92 he announced his intention to 
quit politics and gave up the leadership of the 

pposition The voice of his country, how 
ever, called him to the head of affairs early 
in g4, When all was chaos and uncertainty 
Under his powerful leading the condition of 
affairs gradually improved notwithstanding 
the desperate efforts of his opponents to 
discredit and overthrow him by slanderous 
personal attacks upon him He fell ene 
n 96 through the disasters that overtoo 
he Itahan arms in Lrythrea’ For an account 
of the report of the Chamber on the charges of 
fraud brought against him see §raLy 


Croatia See Austria HunGary 


Crockett, Samuel Rutherford was b at 
Duchrae New Galloway where his father was 
afarmer in sg Hewased at the Free Church 
Institution, Castle Douglas and became 1 pupil 
teacherthere obtaining a bursary at Ldinburgh 
Lniversity in 76 His literary instincts during 
this period, and whrie he was following the 
profession of tutor after leaving the university 
broke out chiefly in verse which first appeared 
in tie periodical press, and were then coilected 
into a volume published under the title of 

Dulce Cor in 86 Haus first prose work 

Ihe Stickit Minister, appeired in 93, and 
has since reached its fourteenthedition ‘' The 
Raiders followed, and also achieved a great 
success It1is now1n its twelfth edition Since 
then Mr Crockett has written amongst other 
smaller sketches, ‘‘Mad Sir Ughtred of the 
Hills besides publishinga larger work written 
before he became so well known, ‘The Lilac 
Sun Bonnet, of which about 100,oo0 copies have 
been sold InOct g5 ‘‘The Men of the Moss 
Hags and later a book of child life, ‘ Sweet 
heart Travellers appeared ‘‘Cleg Kelly 
Arab of the City, was published in March, and 

The Grey Man in Sept 96 Ihe unprece 
dented edition of 35,000 of this book was sub 
scribed before publication ‘ Lochinvar’ was 
published 1n Oct ’97, The Standard Bearer 
in 98 and “The Red Axe,’ a romance of the 
Bultic lands 1n the end of the sixteenth century, 
ran during ’98 1n the Graphic and Harper's 
Mr Crockett’s books have been exceedingly 
popular in America and have been translated 
into most European languages 

Crown Agents for Colonies, See Dipro- 
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Crown Colonies. 
(table). 


Cruelty to Children See NATIONAL Soci£tTy 
FOR PREVENTION OF 


See BRITISH EMPIRE 


CUBA 


Cuba 1s considerably the largest of the West 
India Islands, and hes between Florida and 
the Caribbean Sea _ It 1s divided into six 
provinces’ The capital 1s Havana, a splendid 
city (pop 200,000), connected with other towns 
by 1300 miles of railway The population 
1s about 1,640,000, of whom about one half 
are mulattoes or negroes’ I[he chief products 
are sugar and tobacco, though both have 
shown signs of declining in late years, and 
the crops have frequently been ruined by 
the joint action of the insurgents and the 
©panish troops There are also valuable iron, 
manganese, and copper mines A _ serious 
insurrection, which subsequent events showed 
had been long prepared for, bioke out in 
the island early in 95 Its object was the 
absolute freedom of the island from Spanish 
rule, this demand artsing from the harsh and 
oppressive treatment of the Spanish Govern 
ment No less than 200,000 Spanish troops 
were sent to quell the irsurrection, but 
the rebels, numbering about 40,coo, adopted 
guerilla tactics, and could not be put down 
A scheme of reforms was agreed oh aes by the 
Spanish Cabinet (Feb 3rd ‘97) These were, 
however, ridiculed as offering a settlement 


of the grievances of the 1cbels or holding 9 
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American Commission of Inquiry reported 
that the explosion was probably caused by a 
submarine mine (March 2sth) The Spanish 
authorities, however, ion that the explosion 
was due to some internal cause From this 
point onwards events moved swiftly towards 
war The United States Consuls left the 
country (April oth), and although, through the 
intervention ot the Pope and the Luropean 
Powers, hostilities between the Cubans and 
Spain were suspended by a proclamation 
issued by General Blanco (11th), the forcible 
intervention of the United States was not 
avoided A demand for the evacuation of 
the island was sent to the Spanish Govern 
ment, but before it could be delivered that 
Government broke off diplomatic relations 
with the United States and a state of war 
commenced (2rst) The American fleet pio 
cecded to blockade Havana, and bombarded the 
forts at Matanzas (27th) Ihe first Congiess 
of the autonomous Government was opened 
with great ceremony at Havana (May 4th) 
The Koy1il Message read by General Blanco 
commented very severely on the action of the 
Lnited States, and called on Spaniards and 
Cubans to unite to defend the Tatherland A 
portion of the Spanish fleet left Cape Verde 
under Admiral Cervera, and tor a time its 
movements were unknown, but ultimately 
(roth) 1t arrived at Santiago de Cuba, where it 
was at once bottled up bv the American fleet 
Naval constructor Hobson and seven men ac 
complished a gallant feat (June 3rd) in running 
the Wesrimac an old collier, into, and sinking 


out any hope of a termination of the war, and/|hcr so as to b'och, the channel of Santiago 


the general situation remained much as before, | harbour 


the rebels holdsng the: own 1n every province 
General Weyler accomplished nothing but 
the devastation of the country, and in that he 
succeeded admirably With the advent of anew 
Spanish Ministry under Senor Sagasta, it was 
announced that political rather: than military 
means would be used to eflect the pacification 
of the islind, and that autonomy, unde: the 
suzeiainty of Spain, wowld be granted (Oct 
6th) General Weyler wis then i1ecalled, and 
General Blanco appointed Governor On 
arriving at Havana he issued a proclamation 
declaring that the Spanish Government had 
charged him to grant reforms and give the 
island self government under the sovereignty 


of Spain stimated revenue, ’96 7, £6,250,000, 
expenditure, 425,420,c00, imports, 95 6, 
£14 290,874 exports, £20,387,804 Lhe Pubic 


Debt, at the end of 97, was eStimated bya 7:mes 
correspondent at about £104,000,000, aS com 
pared with a debt of 434,000,000 when the 
rebellion broke outin Feb 95 See COLONIES, 
ETC , OF LUROPEAN POWERS, and SPAIN 
History, °@8 — During January’ the 
attempts at improving the condition ot affairs 
were continued, but with no degree of success, 
and Cuban sympathisers in the United States 
manifested much impatience Considerable 
comment was caused by the oider given for 
the Mate, an American second class battle 
ship, to proceed to Havana (24th), and her 
 abpepse was undoubtedly resented by the 
paniards She stayed there for some time, 
sntil a terrible explosion destroyed her 
(Feb. 15th), 2 officers and 253 men being lost 
out of her total complement of 360 All possible 
assistance was rendered by the Spanish 
authorities, and an inquiry into the cause of 
the disaster was at once commenced The 


lhe port of Guantanamo, 37 miles 
east of Santiago, was taken and a torce of 
marines was landed (11th) This was followed 
by the landing of an American force of about 
23000 men under Major General Shafter at 
Baiquiri (zend) and their immediate advance 
upon Santiago A shatp encounter with the 
Spanish forces tooh place near Sevilla (24th), 
resulting in a further American advance, till 
the northern side of the town was almost 
surrounded Some aid was afforded by the 
Cuban insurgents, and a general attack on the 
town by land and sea was made (July ist) 
The outworks were carried, but in view of the 
stiength of the defence General Shafter found 
himself unable to storm the town with the 
force athiscommand While matters were in 
this state Admiral Cervera and his squadron 
left the harbour under orders from the Govern- 
ment and tiied to get away (3rd), but all his 
ships were either sunk 01 captured Santiago 
was more closely invested than before, and 
nezotiations with the Spanish General resulted 
at last (14th) in the surrendcr of the city and 
most of the eas@rn part of the island It was 
azreed that the Spanish troops should be con 
veyedto Spain Ihe formal capitulation took 
place (17th),®and the Cubans unde Garcia 
wished at once to sack the city, but were 
forbidden by General Shafter This led to 
strained and almost hostile relations between 
them andthe Americans. Another element of 
anxiety was the health of the American forces 
at Santiago, amongst whom yellew tever and 
malarial tever had broken out with great 
violence The Washington acthorities upon 
recelving, an urgent dispatch fiom General 
Shatter on the state of affairs, ordered the 
troops to be conveyed to the States. e end 
was, however, 1n sight,and a protocol embodying 
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the terms ci yeace (see SPAIN wd Unilin. 
STATFS) was 5 gned at Svaeunpton (Aug rath) 
Spain undertook to relinquish and evacuate 
Cuba and a joint Commission was appointed 
to arrange the details ' At a meeting cf this 
Commission (Oct sth) the A nerican represent 
atives insisted that the evacuation should be , 
completed by Nov 3cth, but the Spaniards 
declared that to be impossible, and asked for 
further time Ultimately the question was 
referred to Washington and a delay of one 
month was agreed to The Peace Commis 
sioners at Paris found it d fficult to come to 
an agreement as to the Cuban debt and the 
government of the island The United States 
representatives refused to accept the sove 
reignty of Cuba or to aSsume responsibility 
for the Cuban debt 1n any foim (27th) 

Curacao An island in the Cambbean Sea 
off the coast of Venezuela It 1s a Dutch 
possession, and chief of Holland s West Indian 
possessions ‘The colony of Curacao includes 
the islands of Curacao Bonaire Aruba St 
Eustache and Saba with part of the island of 
“St Martin The total area 1s 403 sq m and 
the pop about 50007 The colony 1s admin 
stered by a Governor with a Council of 4 
members all nominated by the sovereign and 
a Colonia! Council of 12 nominated members 
Cattle sheep goats etc are bred for ex 

ortation See CoLoNIES ETC, OF EUROPEAN 

OWERS 

Curzon, Lord of Kedlestone appointei 
Viceroy of Indiain 98 See under PEERS 


Customs See Finance, NATIONAL 
CYCLING, ’98 


The cycling races of the year have not been 
SO numerous as 1n the last few years and the 
long distance and long hours racing hive sen 
sibly altered—the slur rp teine Ovel 
shoiter courses The tollowing are among the 

rincipal events of the year —On Nov ath 

auiice Lombert, of Amiens, at the Crystal 
Pajace, made a new kilometre record of 58¢ sec 
and a 4mile record of 47 sec On Nov 1¢th 
RP Clark created a record for 50 and 100 
miles on a tricycle, the former being 2h 8 m. 
4izsec the lattergh 44min 74se Jenkins 
ana Weeks, on a tandem at the Crystal Palace 
rode on Dec 8th} mile in the then record time of 
31 sec , but this was beaten by Wells and West 
on Dec 31st, 1n 3c# sec Mr C B Lawes (for 
merly a celebrated runner and oarsman), on 
Apnl 2nd beat Parlbys amateur record fo1 
4 mile froma flying start in 25% sec, and tied 
the worlds amateur record at the same time 
On April oth E Ransley and J H Herbert 
rode 50 miles on a tandem in 2h 32min 4 sec 
on the road, and Ransley on the 18th beat the 
50 miles record on the road by riding the dis 
tance in 2h 27 min 10sec On May oth, at 
the Crystal Palace, J Platt Betts Kom a flying 
start rode 1 mile inz min 35 sec, dll the times 
from one quarter upwards being records On 
May 30th took place the first record under the 
new regulauons of the NCU that amateurs , 
shall not be paced 1n road racing, when A fF 
lisley rode the wonderful distance of 1874 
miles in 12 hours Cordang beat Huret easily 
mn a _roo-kilométre race in Paris on June 12th 
On June 13th A A and F W Chase rode 
50 miles on a tandem without pacemakers in 
2h 2min 25sec, beating A A Chases record 
on a sifigle machine of 2h ,min 10sec At 
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the NCU Championship Meeting at Noi wich, 
on June asth,H E Meyers (Vutch C LC ) won 
the s Miles Professional Championship in 
1s min ,61 sec A S Ingram (Polytechnic 
CC) won the Amateur 5 Miles Championship 
In 14min 11% sec and H W Payne won the 
-5 Miles Amateur Championship in 69 min 

522 sec On the same day, at Herne Hill,A C 
Akers and J] D Clake rode 150 miles on a 
tandem in the amateur record time of 6 h 
7min 8sec T Linton, at Manhattan Reach, 
created a worlds record of 20 miles in 35 min 

59¢ sec On June 9th a dreadful accident oc 
cirred at the Crystal Palace, when one of the 
hindle bars of a quintette which was pacing 
Platt Betts broke causing the whole ot the 
riders to fall as well as Pgatt Betts himself, 
who sustained terrible injuries to his head and 
jaw which at the time were considered most 
serious At the Oxford and Cambridge Match 
at Sheen House on July end Oxford won the 
1 mile race by 6 points to 1s time 2 min 3gsec 

the 4 m les by 8 points to13 In 12 min 1c# Sec 

H B kitzherbert Oxford winning both 1aces 
The ro miles race fell to Cambridge by 8c 
pointsto so P ELnglcheart Cambridge winning 
In 25min o#sec On July oth L P Clarke 
established an unpaced record of 15h 44 min 
3 sec forthe double journey between London 
and Bathona bicycle the distance coveied being 
2r miles The Kops Cup for 100 miles was 
won by F D Frost, tor the second time in 3h 
47min 344sec Linton defeated Michael in a 
zo mile paced race on July 16th at Wai hat an 
Reach in the recoid time of 35 min 18} sec 
At the NC U Championship Meeting a1 | eds 
cn July 16th [ J Gascoyne and H Brown 
walked over for the 2 Miles Professional 
Tandem Race W V Edwards won the Mile 
Amateur Race in 3 min 8 sec W Chinn 
won the 1 Mile | rotessional Championship 10 
2min 5 ¢sec Ilhe4 Mile Amateur Champion 
ship was won by T Summergill in ,2? sec, 
and the 4 Mile I rofessional Championship b 

S Jenkins in 33sec T J Gascoyne and H 
Brown rode 3 mile a tandem with a flying 
Start in 244 sec a record performance On 
Aug rst A A Chase beat his pievious 1 mile 
unpaced record from a flying stait by doing 
the distance in 2 min 2% sec On Aug 6th W 
Birtwistle ind G Masters rode? mile unpaced 
from a standing start in 57?sec On Aug goth 
A A Chase beat his own flying mule 1ecord by 
accomplishing the distance 1n 2 min 2¢ sec 
k Gould at the Crystal Palace on Aug rath, 
rode 100 miles 1n the world s record time of 3 h. 
24min 41sec The Century Cup was won by 
R Palmerin3h 2g min s1¥sec W J Offen, 
on Aug 13th, beat W J) Cherry s performance 
on Jay gth by reducing the record for the 
l mie Amateur (unpaced), standing start to 
2min g9tsec On Aug 17th A A Chaseestab- 
lished pace records from 2 to 10 miles inclusive, 
completing the full distance 1n 17 min 20 sec, 
At the Fystal Palace, P Marsden, the 
Australian cychst, beat the 1 hours worlds 
amateur record by covering 29 miles 574 yards 
in the hour AtCatford,on Aug aocth, stand 
ing + 4 3, and1 mile records for tandems were 
made by Burnand and Chambers, the last- 
mentioned distance being covered in r min 
53# sec They also accomplished a flying start 
4 mile in the record time of 24% sec, and E 
and H Sames reduced the record of the flyin 

start mile toz1 min 58% sec OnAug 2endA A 
Chase rode 33 miles 71° yards in an heur—the 
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record and also beat all -ecords from 5 miles 
upwards An unpaced mile record (flying start) 
was made by W_  Rimington, who did it in 
2min 1r78sec On Aug gaoth Messrs Fraser, 
Lunn and Lowe returned to London, having 
cycled through a great portion of Europe Asia 
and America, they started on July 17th, 6 
and have ridden 19 270 mles A new 24 hours 
record was made by ! R Goodwin, who rode 
428 miles in that time The Cuca Cup (a °0 
miles professional inste.d of, as formerly, a 
24 hours amateur race) was won by ] Green 
in 48min 3*sec At Vienna the Mile Amateur 
Championship of the World was won by Albert 
(Germany) in ,mim 3 34sec _ Cherry (1 ngland) 
won the 100 kidometres Championship of tho 
World in the world s record time of 2h 1° min 
2 #sec Palmer (England) won the paced tco 
hilometres professional race The meeting was 
not a success, owing to mismanagement On 
Sept roth the 10 Miles Championship Cup of 
the Surrey Club was won by 4 J] Callaghan 
Miss Foster on Sept 12th covered 50 miles on 
the road in ~h 33min, beiting Mis Graces 
revious record by 8 min On Sept a2oth the 
Miles Championship of the NC U was won 
at Reading by H Chinn, 1m record time fo: 
this event of1h 51 min 41sec Jhe Miles 
landem Championship was won by F_ Burnand 
andE J Callaghan’ EL | Steel, on Sept °6th 
rode to Brighton and back from London in 6h 
2,™min 55sec—arecord andP k A Gomme 
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did the like distance on a tiicyle at the same 
time in 8h 31 min io sec, Which 1s also a 
record On Oct ist, at the Canning Town 
track the following amateur records were made 
4 mile standing unpaced record, 61% sec, by 
C k Sanderson—previous best o3# secs 
4 mile flying start unpaced, 27%sec, by S T 
Meager—previous best 28 sec 4 mie standing 
start 30} sec, by W H_ Boyington—previous 
best 30? sec imile standing Stait tandem, 
o# sec by W * Solomon and S P Abbott— 
picvious beets 4sec 1 mile flying start un 
aced tandem, 1 min 58% sec, byG W and 
H RBishop—previous best 1 min 59% sec 

rus An island and British colony in 
the Levant, 60 miles from Asia Minor, and 40 
from Syria Area, 35848q mM , pop 221,343, of 
which 161 360 are Greeks and 47 0.6 Moham 
medans Divided into six districts Capital, 
Nicosia pop 12515 inland Chief produce, 
cotton, wine cirobs, wheat, barley, wool, 
silk spirits sponges, raisins Minerals lead, 
building and ornamental stones, salt The 
island 1s administered under the agreement 
concluded betveen Great Britain and lurkey 
in 78, by a High Commissioner, with an 
Executive Council of 4 and a Legislative 
Council of 18 of whom 12 are elected Under 
the same agreement an annual tribute of 
492 800 18 paid to the Sultan See BRITISH 
EMPIRF (table) and DIPLoMATIC 

Czar of Russia See Nicnuoras II 
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Dahomey 1s a French protectorate lying 
between the Lagos hinterland on the exst and 
Togoland on the west It was taken by the 
Fiench in g2, the then Sovereign, Behanzin 
beirg defeated and dethioned § It has access 
to the sea through ils poit, Whydah and also 
through the French Guinea poits The area of 
the countiy 1s about 14 coosq m, and the popu 
lation about 600000 Lhe capital 1s Abomey, 
7o miles north ot Whydah_ Thechief products 
of the country are palm oil eid palm kernels, 
while \arious manufactures are also springing 
wp [he trade passes principally through 

otonouand Whydah InJuly 974an agreement 
was come to with Germany as to the delimita 
tion of the Fiench and German spheies in 
Dahomey and logoland By the Nigcr Con 
vention, drawn up by the Anglo French Com 
mission and signed at Paris ue 15th, 98, the 
boundary line between the French territories 
andthe Lagos hinterland was drawn thus 
Starting from the dividing points between 
Dahomey and Lagos on the gth parallel, the 
line runs north to Boria, and thence curves in 
a north east direction, passing to the west of 
Gban1, Ashigere and Wokala, tiJl 1c 1eaches a 
point on the Nigerten miesnorthof Ilo Nikki 
was thus given to France and Boigu to Great 
Britain See NIGERIA (map) 

“D Chronicle” Morning newspaper 
Originally a local per for the whole of 
London, it was purchased by Mr Lloyd ( 76), 
and converted into an Imperial Liberal organ 
with an independent line of action Other 


noticeable features are its attention to Labour 
and social questions, 1tsillustrations, produced 
with great care and fimsh, its literary page, 
remarkable for the high quality of its reviews, 
and its special correspondence During 95 1t 
published an admirable ‘ Encyclopzedic Bic 
tionaly imnweekly parts Editor, Mi: H W 
Massingham (qv) Offices, Fleet Street EC 
“Daily Graphic” An illustrated London 
daily newspaper, was first published on Jan 
4th, 90, and was launched under the direction 
of Mi W L Thomas In politics the Daily 
Graphic 1s neutral, but signed contributions 
containing free expressions of opinion are a 
distinctive feature Editors, Mr T Heath 
Joyce and Mr Hammond Hall Office, Milfoid 
ane, Strand, W C 


“Daily Mail” A halfpenny London morning 
paper, which was started in 96, and has attained 
a reputation for brief and crisp reports of 
current everfts, brightly written spccial articles, 
and reliable foreign news Its circulation fo 
the first month of its existence (May 96) was 
171,000, and in aie 98 1t Was Over 525,000 
The founder 1s Mr, Alfred C Harmsworth, 
well known as the proprietor of Answers 
and similar publications The Qyz/y Marl 1s 
Independent Unionist in politics, but aspires 
to be rather an Imperialist journal than the 
organ of any party 

“Daily News” A prominent Liberal daily 
paper, and generally regarded as the grgan of 
the Liberal party Established in ‘46 It 
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made much headway in ’7o-71, owing to its 
early and 
the Franco-German war, again 1n ’76, when 
Mr MacGahan, its special correspondent, first 
called attention to the Bulgarian Atrocities, 
and later during the Egyptian campaigns 
Charles Dickens was its first editor, and it 1s 
at present edited by Mi F T Cook (gv), and 
managed by Sir John R Robinson (gv) The 
Jubilee of the paper was celebrated by a special 
number issued on Jan arst, 96, giving a history 
of the Journal foi fifty years Biffice. Bouverie 
Street, EC 


“Daily Telegraph Moning newspaper, 
founded in 55 ircujation Spe caimiatse to 
a seed of a million daily Its politics are 
Independent, and it has taken a foremost part 
in the discussion of great social problems 
Has special wires from New York, Paris, and 
Vienna It employed Mr Smith on his success 
ful special commission to Assyria, and sent 
Mr Henry M Stanley to Centra] Africa <A 
notable feature of the Darly felegraph is the 
correspondence on impoitant social topics, 
which at frequent intervals appears in its 
columns Offices, Fleet Street, I 


Damaraland See GERMAN SOUTH WEST 
AFRICA 


Danish Colonies See CoLoniers, ETC, OF 
EuROPEAN POWERS 


DanubeImprovements See ENGINEFRING 


impartial telegrams respecting | 
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Dardanelles, The, or Hellespont, is anarrow 


strait, about forty miles long, and va1ying in 
width from one to four miles, between the 
kuropean and Asiatic coasts of the Turkish 
Empire between the Sea or Marmora and the 
Grecian Archipelago Its strategical import 
ance 1S great, inasmuch as it 1S the key to 
Constantinople SKoth sides of the strait are 
strongly fortified 


Davidson, John, 1s the son of a minister of 
the Evangelical Union, and was b in 1857, at 
Barrhead, Renfrewshire He became a pupil 
teacher in 72, and was engaged 1n teaching till 
89 Inthe following yeai he came to London 
and embarked on that literary career which has 
made him famous’ At first he took part in 
journalism and contributed frequently to the 
Speaher His experiences in this direction 
enter largely into ‘ Fleet Street Eclogues, 93 
and ‘‘A Random Itinerary, 94 Other books 
of his are two novels, ‘ Perfervid, an early 
work, and ‘ Baptist Lake, published 1n 94, a 
volume of ‘ Plays, the ‘Ballads and Songs, 
94, Which first drew the general attention of 
the reading public to the new poet, a ‘Second 
meries of Fleet Street Eclogues ‘‘ New Bal 
lads, and ‘‘The Wonderful Mission of Earl 
Lavender (96), ‘‘Godfreda aPlay, and ‘' The 
Last Ballad and Other Poems (98) In '96 
also Mr Davidson adapted Coppees ‘‘ Pour 
la Couronne for Mr Forbes Robertson at the 


Lyceum Address, Rayleigh House, Shoreham, 
Sussex 


Day, William R, whose name was so 
Aides in the United States during the 

panish Améfican war of 98, 1s a native of 
Canton, Ohio, and was born in April 1849 
He was educated at the University of Michigan, 
and at once took up the practice of the law, 
therein following a family precedent One o: 
hts ancestors was Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Connecticut, and another a member 
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if the Supreme Court and of Congress, while 
us father was a lawyer and judge in Northern 
Ohio Mr Day was appointed Judge of the 
United States District Court for the Northern 
District of Ohio 1n 89, but he quickly resigned 
m account of ill health, and so was almost 
1ew to office when he was called by President 
McKinley to the high office of Secreta: y of State 
n 98 in succession to Senator Sherman He 
was afterwards appointed on the Commission 
antrusted with the settlement of the treaty of 
peace between Spain ana the Statcs 


Dean and Chapter See Cuurcu or ENG 
LAND, and fora list of Deans see the table of 
BISHOPS 


Death Certification. See*former eds 


DEATH DUTIES 


Preyious to the passing of the Finance Act, 
94, six different death duties were payable— 
viz probate duty account duty, legacy duty, 
succession an additional succession duty, and 
estate duty he probate, account, additional 
succession, and estate duties were abolished 
by the statute referred to, which came into 
operition on Aug and, 94 Unde this Acta 
new estate duty 1s payable on all property, 1eal 
or personal, settled o1 not settled, which passes 
on the death of any person dying after the Act 
came into force Fhe following pioperty 1s 
exempted from the estate duty (1) settled pro 
peity of every kind in respect of which estate 
eo has been paid since the date of the 

ettlement, unless the deceased was at the 
time of his death, or had been at any time 
during the continuance of the segtlement com 
pctent to dispose of the property , (2) property 
passing under and by virtue of transactions for 
full money consideration, (3) the pioperty of 
common seamen, marines, or soldiers who are 
slain or die in the service of her Majesty, 
(4) sums of less than £100 which may under 
the Friendly Societies Act, 75, the Savings 
Bank Act, 77, and other statutes, be paid to 
the representatives Of the deceased without 
requiring representation , (5) reversionary in 
terests, the estate duty on which has been 
commuted, (6) survivorship annuities of less 
than £25, (7) pctures, prints books, manu 
scripts, works of art, and scientific collections 
given or bequeathed for national scientific pur 
poses, or to any university, or to any county 
council or any municipal corpcration, the duty 
in respect of which has been remitted by the 
ua (8) pensions and annuities payable 
by the Indian Government to the widows or 
children of deceased Indian officeis, (9) advow 
sons or church patronages which would have 
been free from succession duty under the Suc 
cession Duty Act, 53, (10) reversionary in 
terests bona fide sold or mortgaged before 
Aug rst, 94, (11) property settled by a husband 
on a wite®or vice versa, before that date, and 
reverting to the settler All the property of 
the deceased 18 firstly hable to estate duty, and 
then to legacy and succession duties. F 
property 1s to be included only when such 
propeity would formerly have been subject to 
succession or legacy duty, and 1n the case of 
property in the colomes any duty payable in 
the coldfy for the property 1s to be allowed as 
a deduction from the estate duty, and if the 
Commissioners are satisfied that duty 1s charge- 
able 1n a foreign oun in respeet of property 
there, they are to make an allowance of the 
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amount of that duty from the value of the pro- 
perty The following table notifies the amounts 
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payers under the estate duty of the Finance Act, 
, VIZ 


ESTATE DUTY 


Where the Principal Value of the Estate 


kstate Duty shall be payable at the 


ate per Cent of 


Exceeds %100 and does not exceed £500 | One Pound 
” £500 yy yy ” 41,000 | Two Pounds 
° ” 4 1,000 ” ” ” 410,090 | Three Pounds 
” £10,000 4, ” ” 425,c00 Four Pounds 
” $25,000 4, ” ” 450,020 | Four Pounds Ten Shillings 
” £50,000 —»5g ” rv) 75,000 | kive Pounds 
” £75,009 55 ” ” 100,000 | Five Pounds Ten Shillings 
» £100,000 ”» ” ” 4150,000 | Six Pounds 
” £150,000 4, ” ” %250,009 | Six Pounds Ten Shillings 
” 250 000 75» ” ” 4,500,000 | Seven Pounds 
” 500,000 4, ” ” %1,0co0,o00 | Seven Pounds Ten Shillings. 


x» $1 900,000 

To ascertain the percentage of duty payable, 
all the property passing on the death of its 
owner 1s to be aggregated so as to form an 
estate Legacy duty 1s payable on legacies 
and shares of residue under a will or in 
testacy, and 1s applicable to personal property, 
except leaseholds either within the United 
Kingdom or abroad of a person who died 
domiciled in the United Kingdom [he rate 
of this duty 1s as under viz, for legacies 
to children, or father, mother, or lineal 
ancestors, £1 per cent , to brothers or sisteis 
or their descendants, £3 per cent , to biothers 
and sisters of the father and mother of de 
ceased, or any descendant of such brothers o 
sisters 45 per cent to brothers and sisters 
of grandfather or g1 andmother, or any descend 
ants of such prothers or sisters, £6 percent , 
to persons of other degrees of consanguinity, 
or strangeis in blood, 410 percent Succession 
duty 1s payable on the interest that an individual 
takes aS successor to a deceased person on 
real or leasehold pioperty in the United King 
dom, or on legacies charged upon the procceds 
of sale of real estate of a person who died 
domiciled 2m this country, irrespective of the 
situation of the property , and also on personal 
property included in a settl.ment, whether 
that property was at home or abroad The 
duty varies in a simila1 manner to the legacy 
duty, and is as follows £41 per cent on the 
value of succession to lineal descendants, £3 
per cent to brothers and sisters and their 
descendants, £5 per cent to brothers and 
sisters of the father or mother of the pre 
decessor, or the descendants of such brothers 
or sisters, £6 per cent to brothers and sisters 
of the grandfathers or grandmothers of the 
predecessor, or descendants of such brothers 
orsisters, and £10 percent to persons of other 
degrees of consanguunity or strangers in blood 
The value of a succession to real estate is 
ascertained by tables in the Succession Duty 
Act of 53. Ihe beneficial interest 1s considered 
as an annuity equal to the net yearly @alue of the 
property during the hfetime of the successor, 
or other shortei term to which his interest 
may extend By the Finance Act, 94,the prin 
cipal value of any pope hable to the new 
estate duty 1s to estimated on the price 
which, in the opinion of the Commissioners, 
the property would realise 1f sold in the open 
market at the time sah read pane of the hear ‘ 
but, as regards agrie property, the value is 
not to caead dente Awe woowe’ purchase of the 
preperty, as assessed under Schedule A of the 
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Income Tax Acts, after deducting £5 per cent 
for expenses of management Disputes as 
to valuation of the property may be refeired 
to the High Court or to the County Court 
where the amount 1s less than {10,0co Duty 
on real aey ah mav be paid by eight yearly or 
sixteen yearly instalments It 1s provided 
by the Finanme Act, 96, that estate duty on 
annuities may be paid by four equal annual inatal- 
ments A few other minor amendments of the 
linance Act of 94 have been made by the one 
of 96 <A power of appeal is granted to the 
Court of Appeal in respect of disputed valua 
tions of property for the estate duty See 
FinAncE, NaTionaLt, and Law, 98 (Death 
Duties) 


Deceased Wife’s Sister, Marriage with 
See MARRIAGE WITH DECEASED WIFE S SISTER 


Delagoa Bay Situated on the east coast of 
South Afiica, on the twenty sixth parallel of 
S latitude It forms the southern extremity 
of the Alay ps province of Lorenzo Marques 
See Last AFRICA (PORTUGUESE) Delagoa 
Bay 1s available for vessels of large tonnage 
The Transvaal border begins 52 miles inland 
In the course of the negotiations between Great 
Britain and Portugal as to the action of the 
latter power in East Africa, the claims of the 
Delagoa Bay Railway Co for compensation for 
the seizure of the line by Portugal on June agth, 
89, were brought forward e names of the 
arbitrators and some account of the lengthy 
proceedings are given inour last and previous 
eds The extension of the line from the Poi tu- 

uese frontier at Komati (which 1s 60 miles 
rom the port of Lorenzo Marques) to Pre- 
toria (Transvaal) was formally opened on July 
8th, 95 The extension 1s the property of the 
Netherlands South African Railway Company, 
and places Pretoria by rail 350 miles from the 
coast, and Johannesburg 4oo miles’ The dis- 
tance from the latter city to Cape Town by rail 
is 1013 miles In a *96 1t Was stated that the 
total cost*of the line, including rolling stock 
(£338,600), was £4,252,477, 1t 1S 382 miles long. 

he interminable arbitration proceedings 
reached another stage in the summer, a 
telegram dated Berne, July 3rd, ahnouncing 
that the Tribunal recognising ihe necessity of 
expert evidence had appointed Stoccalper, 
engineer at Sion,and M Dietler, chief engineer 
of the St Gothard railway at Lucerne, both 
these gentlemen accepting on condition that 
they were not called upon to make a local 
Investigtaion , on July azst they submftted the 
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name of a third expert, M Nicole, the Swiss 


roceed to Delagoa Bay 
M Nicole presented [us report in 97 In the 
House of Commons on March -8th 98, Mr 
Curzon, Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
stated that the latest Pnlormation to hand was 
that the expcurts had presented their 1eport, 
which would be printed and distributed to the 
parties concerned On Julv 18th the Zemes 
contradicted a report which was circulated to 
the effect that an award of £2,5co oco had been 
made 1n favour of the claimants, adding, ‘lhe 
contentious procedure 1s not yet closed, and 
the case wall not be finally submitted to the 
Court, much less decided for at least three 
months The G/obe stated (Nov 1st) that the 
decision of the arbit1ato1s would be given eaily 
in Feb o9 here was a rumour duiing the 
year Which received strong confirmation from 
a statement of the German Chancellor re 
GERMAN}) that Great Britain and Germany had 
come to an understanding as to their interests 
in Delagoa Bay and South Africa generally 
See TRANSVAAL (map) 


Delcassé, Théophile, French Minister for 
Foreign Atfurs, was burn at Pamiers, March 
rst, 1852, and began his career as a journalist 
He was elected to the Chamber in 89 and 
m 93 he became Unde Secretary for the 
Colonies under MM Ribot and Dupuy It 
was mainly through his efforts that colonial 
affairs were entrusted to a distinct department 
He became Colonial Minister in the Dupuy 
Cabinet of May 94 and has always been a 
consistent advocate of colonial expansion 


railway engineer, to 


When M Brisson formed his ministry, after | 


the fall of the Meline cabinet, in 98, he en 


trusted Foreign Affairs to M Delcasse and it | 


fel] to Fis lot to deal with the difficult position 
at Fashoda He accomplished the task with 
reat ability, and retained his portfolio in 
{ Dupuys ministry, after the defeat of the 
Brisson administration See FRANCE 


DENMARK 


A kingdom under Christian IX , of Gluckhs 
burg, who succeeded to the throne 1n 1863__— By 
charter of 49 (modified in 55, 63, 65 and 66) 
the executive power 1s vested in King and 
ministers, the legislative in the bt ot el 
Diet acting jointly with the sovereign he 
Rigsdag 1s composed of the Landsthing (or 
Upper House of 66 members, 12 Crown 
nominees appointed for life, and 54 1ndirectly 
elected by electoral bodies for eight years), 
and the Folkething (or House of Commons 
of 114 members directly elected by universal 
suffrage for three years) Members of both 
houses are paid 6s 8d a day while the Rigsdag 
1S Sitting, and their travelling expenses The 
Seinen. must meet every October, and all 
money Bills be submitted to the Folkething 
Colonies comprise Iceland, the Faeroe Islands, 
Greenland, and three small West I[ndian 
islands The agricultural returns for the past 
three or four years show that the foreign 
demand for Danish agricultural produce con 
tinues to increase ttle piven 3 1s at the 
same time taking more and more the place of 
arable tarmMhig Above all, dairy farming 1s 
being pursued with unparalleled skill and 
success The export of butter and other dair 
produce 1s now the main source of the wealt 
of Denmark, and this was recognised by the 
formatfon of an Agricultural Department under 
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a responsible minister 1n May 96 The State 
religion 1s Luthcran, but all others are tolerated, 
and there are no disabilities to dissenters 
Education compulsory and free, the public 
schools being maintained by communal rates 
Area, 14775 Sq m _, estimated pop 2,299,564 
The total revenue for 97 was £3,741,270, ©X 
penditure, £4,137 257 publicdebt, 98, £11,579 325, 
imports 97 42° 466879, exports, £17,944,387 
For army and navy see FOREIGN ARMIES and 
Navies and for Ministry see DIPLoMATIC 
Political Partves In Denmark parties 
are b oadly divided into supporters and 
opponents of a parliamentary system like our 
own The Conservatives, or Right, contend 
that by the constitutional law of Denmark 
(promulgated in 1849 and r@ised in 66) the 
Folkething has not—like the English House of 
Commons—the supremacy tn matters of taxa 
tion and finance, and the powe1 of practically 
deciding who shall be the mimsters They 
maintiin thit the King and Landsthing together 
may overrule the Folkething The Left are 
parliamentary men attached to the English 
system Hence there has arisen an apparently 
interminable dispute, with the Landsthing and 
the Ministry on one side and the majority otf 
the Folkething on the other This majority, 
however, gradually divided into two parties 
Radicals and Moderates After the general 
election of g2, when the Right obtained 
30 seats and the Moderate Left 43, the Radical 
Left only succeeding in obtaining 28 seats as 
against 39 at the previous election, an agree- 
ent was arrived at that Parhament should 
onfirm the provisional laws that, 1n_ spite 
of the opposition of the Left the Estrup 
Cabinet, though 1n a minopity, hgd enacted, the 
Cabinet 1n return promising to make way for a 
new administration of a Moderate type This 
agreement was carried out (Aug 7th, 94), when 
M Estrups ministry resigned after nineteen 
ears tenure of office, Baron de Reedtz Thott 
ecoming Premier, and selecting Moderate men 
of the Right for his colleagues The general 
election of April 9% scarcely approved this 
compromise in the Way that had been antici 
pated, fors52 Radicals gSocialists 28 Modcrates, 
and only 24 Conservatives were returned The 
Radicals again won a decisive victory at the 
elections in April ’98, when 15 Conservatives 
23 Moderates 12 Socialists, and 63 Radicals 
were returned 
Hastory, ’98 —The elections to the Folke 
thing resulted in a stiitking victory for the 
Radicals, who obtained an absolute majority 
over all other pirties (April sth) Since the 
Cabinet, however, never had a majority in the 
Folkething, they did not resign, still relying on 
their supporters in the Landsthing The 
September elections to the Landsthing left 
parties in this condition—43 Conservatives and 
23 Opposition members Queen Louise died 
(Sept 2gth) The Finance Minister 1n his Budget 
statemen@ estimated the revenue for 1899 1900 
at 68,200,0c00 kr, and the expenditure at 
€8 ooo,oookr (Oct 7th) The Queen was buried 
in Roskilde Cathedral (15th), and the funeral 
service was attended by the Czar of Russia, 
the King of Greece, the King of Sweden, the 
Duke of York, and other royal personages 


Denmark, Eing of. See Curistian IX, 


Denominations, The Three, 1s the abbre 
viated designation of an association of Pres 
bytenan, Independent, and Baptist ministers 
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resident in or near Tondon’§ The full title 1s 
‘*The General Body of Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers of the Three Denominations Resi 
dent in and about the Cities of London and 
Westminster ’ This association enjoys the 
privilege of direct access to the throne ind 


the kissing of hands—a privilege of which 1t | 


availed itself at the Jubilee of Her Majest 

reign, and again at the Diamond Jubilee On 
the last named occasion the Rev Alexander 
Jeffrey (Piesbyterian),the Rev Joseph Parker, 


DD (Congregationalist), and the Rev 
Monro Gibson, DD (Presbyterian) kissed | 
hands’ As far back as the Revolution each 


denomination had its oun ministerial board in 
London, and each board by itself approached 
the Throne as occasion arose On the accession 
of Queen Anne the three boards united in an 
address In July 17°7 the present association 
was organised It 1s not a body which repre 
sents the Churches’ It 1s composed solely of 
ministe1s, and admission must be through one 
or another of the three ministerial boards, 
which are not themselves representative either 
The secretary 1s chosen triennally 1rom each of 
the three bodies 1n succession The present 
secretary 18a Presbyterian (the Rev Alexander 
Jeffrey), Mr J Minshull, of the Memorial 

all, is permanent clerk, and the annual meet 
ing 1s held at the Memorial Hall 1n March 
Evely meeting appoints its own chairman 
The ‘ Three Denominations 158 often con 
founded with another body known as the 
“Dissenting Deputies The two are quite 
distinct from each other The ‘‘ Dissenting 
Eepues are es and represent Churches 
—Presbyterian, Independent, or Baptist, in or 
near London—by whom they are elected This 
body came into existence in Noveinber 1732, 
in connection with the Test and Corpoiation 
Acts, and sti!l exists to protect the rights ot 
Dissenters It has not the priv lege of access 
to the Throne The present chairman is Mr 
William Woodall, MP, and the secretary 
Mr A J Shepheaid 


Devonshire, Duke of. "See under PEERAGE 


Dilke, Sir Charles, MP See under 
ComMoNns 


Dillon, John, MP See under Commons, 
also POLITICAL PARTIES 


Diocese. See CHurRcH oF Enc LAND, CiiurcH | Ritter von_Wittek —/ushce, Dr 
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The following list gives the names of the 
Cabinet, or Executive Council, or principal 
members of the Government, of each of the 
leading Foreign States, and of the more im 
portant Bnitish colonies 

Abyssinia British Agent, Lieutenant Har 
rington 


Aden. Polstical Resident, 
C.A Cuningham, 1S C 


Afghanistan 4genit to the Governor 
General of Ind:a, Maalvi Ghafur Khan ; 


Africa, British Central, Protectorate. 
British Commissioner and Consul General, 
Alfred Sharpe, C B —Deputy Commiusstones 
Consul, and Commandant of Armed Forces, 
Lieutenant Colonel W H Manning —Assistant 
Deputy Commusstoner and Vice Consul, Captain 
F.B Pearce —Secretar; to the Administration, 
J F Cunningham —Sentor Naval Officer on 
ake Nyasa, Gommander Percy Cullen, R N R. 


Brigadie r-General 
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—Surveyor, W Anderson —Dtrector of Cus- 
toms, H A Hiller 


Africa—East Africa Protectorate Com 


missioner and Consul General, Sir A H Har 

dinge, K CMG, CB (resides at Zanzibar) 
Africa, South FA igh Commissioner, Sir 

Alfred Milner, GCMG,KCB -—Secretarv to 


S the High Commisston,G V_ kiddes —Resident 
| Commusstoner for the Bechuanaland Protec 


tovate, Major H Goold Adams, CB,CMG 
Assistant Commissioners, Surmon and 
dare nonea bam — Bitt sh Agent at Pretoria, 
Conyngham Greene,C B_ See also British 

South Africa Company 

Ajmere Chief Commissioner, A H T 
Martindale 

Algiers. Governor General of Algeria, M 
Late:riere —Brttzsh Consul General, F Hay 
Newton — British Vice Consul F E Drum 
mond Hay 

Argentine Republic President, General 
Julio A Roca r Minister of the In 
tertor, Dr Fehpe Jofre —Minister of Foretgn 
Affairs, Dr Amancio Alcorta — Mister of 
Finance, Dr Jose Maria Rosa —Mitster of 
Justice Dr Osvaldo Magnasco —Minister of 
War General Iuis Maria Campos —Mtntster 
of Marine, Commodore Martin Rivadavia — 
Minister of Agiuwuttuse, Di Emilio Freis — 
Minister of Public Works, Di Emniho Civit — 
Ministry 1n London, 16, Kensington Palace 
Gardens, W — Secretary of Legation and 
Chiree d Affauecs, Florencio Don L Domin 
guez —Comnsul General Dr S Garcia Uriburu 
—Consul, Alfredo O Lumb_ 3, Budge Row, 
Cannon Street E C —Vice Consul, Francisco 
] Torrome —British Minister at Buenos Ayres, 
Hon W E Barrington 


Assam Chief Commissioner,H J S Cotton, 
C SI —Secretary to Chicf Commissioner, P G 
Melitus, CI E 


Austria Hungary Minister of the lmperial 
and Royal Houseand for Foret, n Affairs, Count 
Agenor Goluchowshi —/miperral and Royal 
Minister of Finance, Benjamin de Kallay — 
Inipertal and Royal Minister of War General 
kdmundvon Krieghammer Ministerial Coune:l 
for Austria Preniter and Minister of the In 
tczton Count Thun —Wattonal Defence, Count 
Welser von Welsersheimb — Aa cays, Dr 
Edier von 
Ruber — Public Wo ship and Instruction, 
Count Bylandt Rheidt — Agriculture, Baron 
von Kast —/inance Dr Karz! —Con merce, 
Baron Dipaul:! —Minister uwtthout Portfolto, 
Herr Jandrejexics — Ministenal Counal for 
Hungary President of the Council, Baron 
Bantty —Pubhie Worship and Instruction, 
Julius de Wlassics —Croatia, Slavonia, and 
Dalmatia, M de Josipovich —/ustice, G de 
Erdely1 — Minister for Home Affairs, Desi 
derius Pergzel —Minister at H M Court, 
Baron Jozsika — Minister of National De 


fence, Baron de Fejyervary —Commerce, E de 


Daniel —Agriculture, J. Darany: —Ambassa 
dor nm London, Count Deym, 18, Belgrave 
Square, S W —Consul-General, Baron Alfred 
de Rothschild — Assistant Consul General, 


a Baron Erwin von Ferstel— Vice Gensul, Walter 


rincig de Herwalt —Secrefary, Juhus Kohn, 
Mansion House Chambers, 11, sen Victoria 
Street, kL C —Brittsh Consular Agent at Lissa, 
Seraphin Topich —British Consul at Trieste, 
John George Haggard, Esq —Pro Cogsul, N 
Salvar. — British Ambassador at Vienn 
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The Rt. Hon. Sir Horace Rumbold, Bart., 
G.C.B., G.C M.G.—British Consul-General in 
Vienna, Chevalier Paul von Schoeller. — 
Consul, Moriz Feldscharek.—Brittsh Consui- 
General at Budapest, Gerard Lowther, Esq.— 
Consul, Dr. Ignatz Bruell.—Brttesh Consul at 
Fiume, George Louis Faber, Esq.—Vice-Consul, 
Arthur Steinacker 

Baden. President of Ministry, Dr. W. Nokk 
—Brittsh Charge d' Affaires, W. Buchanan 
(resides at Darmstadt).—Consul at Mannheim, 
F. Ladenburg. 

Bahamas. Governor and Commander-in- 
Chef, Sir Gilbert Carter, K.C.M.G.; Private 
Secretary and Clerk to Executwe Council, 
J. L. Bonhote. Executive Council: Colontal 
Secretary, J. S. Churchill.—Attorney-General, 
W. Rees Davies —Rece:ver-General, H. H J 


Bell. R. H. Sawyer; G. T.R. Kemp, MD , 
W. E. Armbrister; Joseph Brown; and J. H 
Young. 
Baluchistan. <4gent to the Governor- 
General for India, H.S. Barnes, C 5.1. 
Barbados Governor, Sir J S. Hay, 
K.C.M.G. Exeoutive Council: Officer com- 


manding the Troops. — Colonial Secretary, 
R C. Willams — A/storney-General, H. 
Greaves, 0 C.—Sir G. C Pile, M L.C 

Baroda. Resident and Agent to Governor- 
General, Lt.-Col. N C Martelli, LSC. “ 

Basutoland. Restdent Commissioner, Sir 
Godfrey Y. Lagden, K C.M.G 

Bavaria. Munsters: M:ntster of State and,| 
Foreign, Baron Von Crailsheim.—ZInstructions 
and Worship, Herr Von Landmann.—/usiice, 
Baron Von Leoniod.—Fixance, Dr. Baron Von 
Riedel. — Jntertor, Baron Von Feilitzsch — 
Minister of War, General Baron Von Asch zu 
Asch.—British Minister Resident at Munich, 
Victor A. W Drummond. 
eee oamelane Protectorate. ‘See Africa, 

uth. 

Belgium, Premier and Minister of Finance, 
M. de Smet de Naeyer.— Foreign Affairs, P. L. 
M. C. de Favereau — /ntertor and Public 
Instruction, M. Schollaert.—Agriculture, In- 
dustry, and Public Works, M. Leon de Bruyn.— 

ar, — — .— Railways, Posts and 
Telegraphs, M. J. Vanden-Peereboom.—/xstice, 
egerem —I/ndusiry and Labour, M. Nys- 
sens.—Envoy Eatraordinary and Minister 
Plentpotentiary in London, Baron Whettnall. 
—Consul-General, M. F. H. Lenders, 118, 
Bishopsgate - Street - Within, E.C. — British 
Minister at Brussels, Hon. Sir Francis Richard 
Plunkett, G.C.M.G. — Secretary of Legation, 
G. E. Welby.— British Consul-General at Ant- 
werp, G. R. de Courcy-Perry, C M.G. 


Bengal Lreutenant-Governor and Presi- 
dent of Council, Sir John Woodburn, K C.s I. 
—Council of the Lieutenant-Govgrnor, Sir G. 
C. Paul, KC.IE, H H. Risley, .C.LE., Rai 
Durga Gati Banerjea Bahadur, C.I.E , Nawah 
Syud Ameer Hossein, C.I E., M. Finucane, 

S.I, W B. Oldham, CIE, R. B. Buckley, 
W.H Grimley,C W. Bolton, C S.I , Sahibzada 
Mahomed Bakhtyar Shah, M. C. Turner, 
Norendra Wath Sen, Saligram Singh, Kal: 
Charom Banerjee, The Maharajah of Darb- 
hanga, G.C I.E , Surendranath Banerjee, Jatra 
Mohan Sen, T. W. Spink, Raya Shashi Sha- 
khareswar Roy of Tahirpur. Secretaries to 

ent: Chisf Secretary, C. W. Bolton, 
C.S.1.—General Statistical and Revenue, M. 
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Finucane, C.S ].—Financial and Municipal, 

H. H. Risley, C.1L.E.—Public Works, Col. A. 

D. McArthur, R.E , and R. B, Buckley. 
Berbera. See Somat Coast 


Bermuda Governor, Lieut.-Gen. G. D 
Barker, C B —Executive Council: Zhe Governo:, 
Lieut.-Col. E. J Bor.— Colonial Secretary, A 
Alison.—Attorney-General, S. B. Gray, C.M.G 
—Receiver-General, James Tucker, C.M.G — 
Solicitor Gencral, R. D. Darrell.— Assistant 
Justice, J. H. Trimingham 

Bolivia. Prestdent, Sefior Fernandez Alonzo 
—Foret Affairs, Senor Gomez —Finance, 
Sefior Gutierrez. — Jmtestor, Sefior Pinilla.— 
Colonies and Public Worship, Senor Ochoa.— 
War, Sefior Sanjines —Emvoy Extiaordinary 
and Minister» Plenipotentiary in France, Fran 
cisco de Argandona, 66, Rue Pierre Charron, 


Pais —Acting Consul 1m London, Arthur 
Moutrie, 12, Fenchurch St. 
Bombay Governor, Lord Sandhurst, 


G.C I E —Counceil of the Governor, AE Nugent, 
CSI, Sir E C. K. Olhvant, K.C.LE — 
Additional Members for making Laws ana 
Regulations, Basil Fog a ee ones 
Ranchodlal Chotalal, . H. Crowe; Day: 
Abaji Khare, Mir Allahbakshkhan walad 
Mir Alhbakshkhan Shahvani Talpur; Narayan 
Ganesh Chandavakar, W. C Hughes; A. 5 
Moriarty , Bhalchandra Krishna Ehatavadekar, 
IT. R McLellan; Gokuldas Kahandas Parekh , 
Meherban Narayanras Govind; Fazulbhai 
Visram, C.I E.; Dhondo Shamrao Garud, 
Pherozeshah M. Mehta, CI E., Vrnybhukands 
Atmaram, R. H. Macaulay, FE, Giles, J. K. 
Spence —Secrvetary, C. G. H. Fawcett. Seore 
taries to the Government: @hief Secretary 
Revenue, Financial and Separate Depart 
me its, J Monteath, C $,1.—Secretary Politscal, 
Spectral, Belin and Separate Departments, 
S W_ kEdgerley, Cl1E — Educational, etc , 
Deparlinents, J. de C. Atkins —Public Works, 
H M Thompson, M Inst C E. 

Borneo. [Brune1, British North Bornec, 
and Sarawak wert placed under British 
protection in 88] High Commissioner ana 
Consul General (Singapore), Sir C. B 
Mitchell, G C.M G —Consul at Brunet, N. P. 
Trevenen. See also British North Borneo, 


Brazil. President, Dr. Prudente Jose de 
Moraes Barros. Munistry: Finance, Bernardino 
de Campos. — /ndustry and Publwu Works, 
Joaquim Murtinho. — /ziezt0,, Amaro Caval- 
cantl. — War, General Carlos Machado Bit- 
tencourt — Marie, Admiral Elisiario Jose 
Barbosa. — Foreign Affairs, Dr. Dyonisio E. 
de Castro Cerqueira. — Mintster tn London, 
Chevaher de Souza Correa, 55, Curzon Street, 
Mayfair, W.—Delegate of the Braathan Tiea 
sury, Dr. J. A. de Azevedo Castro, 53, New 
Broad Street, E.C —Consul 1n London, Epamt- 
nondas Leite Chermont, 6, Great Winchester 
Street, EtC.—Brittsh Minister to Brasil, E. C. 
H. Phipps. 

British Columbia (icludin 
Island and the Queen lo , 
Lientenant-Governor, Hon. T R. M‘Innes.— 
Premur and Chuf Commissioner of Lands 
and Works, Hon. C. A. Semlin.—Minister of 
Finance and Agriculture, Hon, C. Carter 
Cotton —Attorney-General, Hon. J. Martin.— 
President of Counctl, Hon. J. McKecheney.— 
Minister of Mines, Hon. F. Hume. 


British Central Africa. See AFRica. 


Vancouver 
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British Guiana Governor, Sir W J 
Sendall, K CMG —Colonsal Secretary, Sir 
Cavendish Boyle, KCMG __ Court of Policy 
President, The Governor —Members Gov Sec 
’ glary, Sir Cavendish Boyle —Atsorney General 
H Bovell, QC — Auditor General F J 
Villiers, C M G —Immugration Agent General, 
A H Alexander —N Darnell Davis, OMG , 
pao W Dickson and others 

British Honduras Governor, Colonel David 
Wilson, CMG — Executive Council The 
Governor —Colontal Secretary ! J Newton 
CM G—Treasures W J McKinney, (MG 
— Attorney General, F M Maxwell — Com 
mandant of Constabulari, Captain Kaye — 
] H Philips, CMG, Carlos Melhado A 
Williamson, C 

British North Borneo Company (Incorpo 
rated by novel Charter) Court of Directors 
Chairman, B Martin, MP, Vice Chaz 
man, Sir C J Jessel, Bart Lieut Gen the 
Hon Sir Andrew Clarke, RI GCMG, 
Frederich C Stoop Esq W C Cowie 
(Managing Dircetor), E Dent, Admual ff 
the Fleet, Hon SirtH A Keppel] GC} J A 
Maitland — Secretary, Harington G Torbes 
— London office 15 Leadenhall Street — 
Establishment Gowen r and Commander in 
Chief Leicester Pau! Beaufort 

British South Africa Company / oad of 
Directors The Dukeof Abercorn KG (I resi 
dent), Farl Grey (Vice President) Mr C J 
Rhodes, MLA, Lord Gifford, VC, Sir 
Sidney Shippard, KCMG Mr_ Rochfort 
Maguire —4cting Adimintistiator 
Milton (Sahsbury) — Deputy Adimiunistiatos 
Captain the Hon Arthur Lawley (Bulawayo) — 
I ondon office,» 5 St Swithins Lane, 
Manager Wilson Fox —Secretary, ] F 
Jones —Registrar, E C Clegg 

Bulgaria President of the Ceuncil and 
Minister for fore Affairs and Publu 
Worship, M Stoloff —Mimister for War, Col 
Ivanoff —Finance, M_ Iheodoroff —Commerce 
and Agriculture, M  Velitchkoff —/ntersor, 
M Beneff —Minister of J :stice, M Zgoureft — 
Minister of Public Instruction, M Vazoff — 
Public Works, Ways, and Communications 
M Madjaroff — British Agent and Consul 
General at Sofia, Mr F E H Elhot —Vace 
Consul at Sofia, Mr fk G Freeman, Rusichuk, 
Mr W H Dalziel, Varna, Mr A G Brophy 
—Acting Consular Agent at Bourgas, Mr J 
Bounal 
¢Burma Lieutenant Gorernos, Sir F W R 
nee K CS 1 —Chref Secretary, EE 5 Symes 
CIE —Revenue Sec ,C G, Bayne —Financial 
Commissioner, D M Smeaton, C S I — Legis 
lative Council, J E Bridges, E S Symes, 
CIkE,C G Bayne, J Lowis,A Pennycuick, 
CIE,J Macgregor, U Gaung, CS1, Hkun 
Saing, CIE, Sawbwa of Hsipaw D M 
Smeaton, C S [ 


Canada Governor General, The ht Hon 
the Earl of Minto — Premur and President 
of Prewvy Council, Right Hon Sir Wilfrid 


Laurier, GC MG, QC —Justue, Hon David 
Mills — Trade and Commeice, Hon Sir R 
Ls Cartwright, G C M G —Postmaster General, 

on Mulock, QC — Secretary o oe 


Hon R W Scott, QC —Finance, Hon 
S Fielding, Q C —Mariwne and Fisheries, Hon 
Sir L H Davies, KCMG, QC —Ratlways 


and Canals, Hon A G Blair —Pxudbisc Works, 
Hon J Israel Tarte —Mintster of Milttsa and 
Defence, Hon F W_ Borden —The Internor 
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and Superintendent General of Indian Affatrs, 
Hon Clifford Sitton —Mintster of BH A 
Hon Sydney Fisher Without portfolio, Hon 
R R Dobell Hon C A Geoffrion —Controller 
of Customs, Hon Wm _ Paterson —Controller 
of Inland Rezenue, Hon Sir Joly de Lot 
biniere K C M G —Soltetlor General, Hon C 
Fitzpatrick QO C —Aigh Commussioner for the 
Dominion of Canada, Iord Strathcona and 
Mount Royal, GC MG, Victoria Chambers, 
17, Victoria Street, SW —Secretary, J G 
Colmer, CMG 

Cape of Good Hope Governor and Com 
mander in Chief wn the Colony, and High 
Commissioner for South sy Mb ge Sir Alfred 
Milner GCMG, K C B —/mpertal Secretary 
to Aigh Commissioner G Fiddes, Esq 
The Cabinet Ministersare P2remterand Colontal 
Secretary The Hon W P Schreiner, MG, 
QC MLA _ Treasurer, The Hon John X 
Merriman MLA Attorney General, The Hon 
Richard Solomon he Commissioner for 
Pulli Worts TheHon J W Sauer, MLA 
—Secretary for Agiuulture, The Hon A J 
Hesholdt MLC V4 ithout Pos tYieoliio The Hon 
T G TeWater,M D MLA Permanent Headsof 
Ministerial Departments Under Colonial Secre 
tary, Noel Janisch Esq —Assistant Treasurer, 
Henry de Smidt Esq —Geneal aha a of 
katlways C B Ilhott, ksqg CMG,LEB— 
Secretary for Public Works 1  Nansergh, 
IL sq —Secietar, Law Department John Graham, 
Lsq — Secreta, to Prime Minister, Sydney 
Cowper Esq — Under Secictary for Agricul 
ture Chailes Currey Esq —Agent General in 
London,1he Hon Sir David Tennant,K CMG, 
112 Victona Street, S W —Secielary, Spencer 
Brydges lodd ksq CMG — £L»ngsation 
Avent W C Burnet, Esq 

Central America, Birttsh Minister to the 
Republic cf G k Jenner Esq (Guatemala) — 
Minister Plenipotentiary, Senor Don C Medina, 
t York Place Portman Square London, and 
3 Rue Boccadoi, Paris — Consul General m 
London Marco J Kelly 

Central Provinces (India) Chief Com 
missioner C J Ibbetson, CSI — Chief 
Secretary M W_ Fox Strangways — Revenue 
Secrctary H A Crump —Commiussioner of 
Settlements and Agriculture, L S Carey — 
Judicial Commtussioner, S Ismay 

Ceylon Executive Council Governor, The 
Rt Hon SirJ W Ridgeway, KCB,KCSI 
—Luut Governor and Colonial Secretary, Sir 
Edward Noel Walker K C M G —Commanading 
the Forces, MajyorGen F fY Hobson — 
Attorney General, C P Layard — Auditor 
General, W T ban ae C M G —Treasurer, Sir 
F R Saundeis, K CM G —Clerk of Counctl, 
H L Crawford — Survejor General 
Grinlinton — Princtpal Go elor oF Customs, 
L }! Lee —Dwector of Public Works, ¥F 
Cooper 

Channel Yslands ERSEY Lueutenant- 
Governor, Mejor Gen Edward Hopton, C B — 
Bailiff, - —— —Dean, Very 
Rev Geo Orange Balleine, M A —Procurator 
General, W HH V Vernon, Esq —Viscount, 
R R_ Lempriere, Esq —Advocate General, 
A H_ Turner, Esq —Governmer? Secretary, 
Lieut Col A Ward Simpson —H M Receiver- 
General, E Mourant, q—Grefier, E Le 
Sueur, Esq GUERNSEY, SARK, ALDERNEY, 
etc Lieutenant Governor, Lt Gen N Steven 
son —Bail:ff, Thomas G iar Cred ci Very 
Rev Thos Bell, MA, and Hon Canon of 
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Winchester Cathedral —H.M. Procureur, E. C. 
Ozanne.—H M. Comptroller, Arthur Wm. Bell. 
—Government Secretary Colonel Wm. Bell, 
C.B.—Recerver-General, Capt. Cané, R.N. 


Chili President of the Republic, Don F. 
Errazunz.—Minister of Foreign Affatrs, Don 
iJ Latorre — tion in London, 29, Queen’s 

te Terrace, S.W —Mintster Plenipotentiary, 
Don Domingo Gana —First Secretary, Don 
Ricardo Salas Edwards. — Second Secretary, 
Don J O. Herrera Frederick — Consul in 
London, A G. Kendall, 148, Leadenhall Street, 
EC —British Minister at Santiago, J. Gosling 


China Envoy Extraord:nary and Mintster 
Plenipotentiary in London, His Excellency 
Sir Chichen Lo Feng-luh, KCV.O , 49, Port 
land Place, W —British Minister, Sir Claude 
Macdonald, K C.M G 


Colombia. Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plentpotentiary tn London, ey M 
Hurtado - Secretary to Legation and Charge 
@ Affaires, Don M. de Santa Maria.—Consul- 
General, Don Gonzalo Ramos Ruiz, 17, Grace 
church Street, E.C —Vice Consul, Mr. Leopold 
Schloss.—Brittsh Minister Resident, Sir John 
Ewan Smith. 


Colonies, Crown Agents for. The Crown 
Agents who transact business in London on 
behalf of the Crown Colonies are Sir M 
Ommanney, K G,RE,E E Blake, Esq 
and Major M A Cameron, RE, Downing 
Street, S W, and 1, Tokenhouse Buildings, 
EC. They are agents for the following colonies 
Antigua, Bahamas, Barbados, Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, Bermuda, British 
Guiana, British Honduras, Central Africa 
Protectorate, Ceylon, ee Dominica, East 
Africa Protectorate alkland Islands, Fy, 
Gambia, Gibraltar, Gold Coast, Grenada, Hong 
Kong, at omce Lagos, Leeward Islands, 
Malta, Mauritius, Montserrat, Newfoundland, 
Niger Coast Protectorate, St. Helena, St 
Kitts-Nevis, St Lucia, St Vincent, Seychelles 
Islands, Sierra Leone, Straits Settlements 
(Singapore, Penang and Malacca), and Native 
States of Perak, Selangor, Pahang, Negr) 
Sembilan; Tobago, Trinidad, Turks Island, 
Uganda Protectorate, Virgin Islands 


Congo, Independent State of the Cen- 
TRAL GOVERNMENT AT BRUSSELS. 
4 State, M. Edm Van Eetvelde —Chef 

abinet, M. A Baerts.—Secretary-General for 
Interror, M. C. Liebrechts, Office, 4, Rue 
Brederod.—fitnance, M.H Droogmans, Office 
20, Rue de Namur —7reasurer- eneral, M H 
Pochez.— Foreign Affairs and Justice, Chevalier 
A de Cuvelier, Office, 20, Rue de Namur. 
LocaAL ADMINISTRATION AT BoMA. Governor- 
General,——§——— . — Vice - Governor, Gen. 
Wangermée —Secretary-General, M. Ghislain 
—Justice, M Wolters.—A cultuye, M. Didde- 
rich.—F snances, M. De Keyser —,Zransports, 
M. A. Bolle —Force Publigue, M. Van Dorpe. 
—Intendance, M. Vandenplas.—Travaux de 
Defense, M Michel.—British Consul, M. W. 
C. Pickersgll. — Consul-General in London, 
M. J. Houdret. 


Costa Riba. Pres:dent, Rafael] Yglesias.— 
pene Se Foreign Affairs, Pedra Perez Zele- 
don.—Commerce and Finance, Juan Bautista 
Guiros—War and Marine, Demetnio Tinoco.— 
Police and Home Secretary, J Astua Aguilar.— 


Minister fo France, Germany, Spain, and Bel- 
_Stum, Sefior M. M. Peralta.—Consul-General | 


! 
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in London, J. A. Le Lacheur, 58, Lombard 
Street, E.C.—Britssh Consul, P. G. Harrison. 
Cyprus. Executive Oouncil: High Commas- 
stoner, Sir W. F_ Haynes Smith, K.C.M.G.— 
ach Secretary, Captain A. H. Young, C.M.G. 
—The Officer for” 7 ~~ 
of ~~ ; 
Aol, oearcs teeta yo. 
more —Adadttional members, P. Constantinides, 
A. Liassides, the Chief Cadi. 
Denmark. President of the Council and 


Minister of Finance, Herr Horring.—Marine 
and Forewn Affairs (ad interim), Vice-Admiral 
Ravn — /ntertor, Herr Bardenfleth. — Justice 


and Iceland, Herr Rump.— Was, Colonel Tuxen. 
— Public Worship and Iistruction, ap 
Sthyr —Agrtculiure, Herr von Hage.—Bretes 
Minister at Copenhagen, Mr. Edmund Fane.— 
Secretary of Legation, Hon. Alan ae 
—Brittsh Consul at Copenhagen, Captain J. 
Boyle — Vice-Consul, H Funch. — 7hird 
Secretary, Mr, A. Ponsonby 


Dominican Republic. Pres:dent, General 
Ulises Hereaux.— Vice-President, Dr. Wences- 
lao Figuereo Muamstry: Secretary of State for 
Foren Affairs, Sefor Enrique Henriquez. 
- Public orks, Senor Teofilo Cordero y 
Bido — War and Marime, General Brauho 
Alvaver.—Interior, Dr Jose D. Pichardo, B — 
Finance, Di Jose de Jesus-Alvarez.—/Jusitce, 
SefiorS E. Walverde —Consul-General tn Lon- 
don for the United Ktngdom—Miguel Ventura, 
17, Coleman Street, E.C.—British Consul for 
Dominican Republic and Haytt, at Port-au- 
Prince, ——-. There 1s a British Vice-Consul 
at Vouge 


Ecuador. President, Eloy Alfaro. — Vice- 
President, Vicente Lucio azar. — Finance, 
Alejandro Cardenas.—Fore:gn Affairs, Pablo 
Herrera —Pubhic Instruction, Roberto Espi- 
nosa —War and Navy, General M. Sarasti. 
—Public Credit and Public Works, Genaro 
Larrea — Consul-General wn London, Celso 
Nevares —Brittsh @tniste: Resident for Peru 
and Ecuador, Captain H M. Jones, V C. (resi- 
dent at Lima) —Consu/ ai Quito, L. Soderstrom. 
—Consul at Guayaquil, George Chambers. 


Egypt. President of the Council and Min- 
wster of the Intersor, Mustapha Fehmy Pasha, 
G—Foreign Affairs, Boutros Pasha 
Ghaly — Finance, Mazloum Pasha, — Peblic 
Works and Inst:uction, Fakhry Pasha —War, 
Abam Pasha —/ustice, {brahim Fuad Pasha.— 
Advisers to H the Khedive: Financial, 
J. L) Gorst; Inferior, 
Judicial, Mr. MclIlwraith —Onder-Secretarves 
of State: Finance, C. E. Dawkins; Pxbite 
orks, Sir W. E. Garstin, K.C.M G.—Public 
Instructton, Yacoub Pasha Artin.—Postmaster- 
General, Saba Pasha. — Director-General of 
Customs, Alfred Caillard, C.M G.—President 
of Railway Administration, Major Gironard, 
Ey D.S.0.—Controller-Genera of Accounts, 
Harari Bey.— Director-General Board of Heaith, 
Sir John Rogers, K.C.M.G.—Britssh Commas- 
stoners: Catsse de la Dette, Sir Alonzo 
Money, K.C.M.G.; Doma:ns Administration, 
. Gibson ; Darra Santeh, Dr. H. Crookshank 
asha.—-H.B.M. Agent and Consul General, 
Lord Cromer, GC.B , G.C.M.G., K C.S.L., ete. 
—General Commanding Army of Occupation, 


— .— Sirdar of 
Zgphan Army, Major-General Lord Kitchener 
Pasha, K.C.B., K.C.M.G. 
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Falkland Islands. Governor and Judge, 
Wilham Grey-Wilson, C.M.G. Executive Ooun- 
cil: The Governor.—Colontal Secretary and 
Treasurer, F. Craigie Halkett.—Colonsal Sur- 
geon, Samuel Hamilton. 


i. Governor and Commander-in-Chief 
and High Commissioner for the Western 
Pacific, Sir G. T. M. O’Brien, K C.M.G.— Chief 
Justice, Sir Henry S_ Berkeley <Aftorney- 
General, John S. Udal — Recet 1 - General, 

.—adgent-General for Immigration, 
J. Foister.—Commusstones for Lands, ig Berry. 


France. President of the Republi, M. Felix 
Faure, elected Jan. 17th, '9..—Premtcr and 
Ministe: of the Interior, M. Charles Dapey — 
Foreign Affaus, M. Delcasse.—War, M. de 
Freycinet. — Marine, M. Lockroy — finance, 
M. Peytral.—Pudbhe Instiuction, M Leygues 
—Justice, M. Lebret —Commerce, M. Delombre. 
—Public Works, M. Krantz — Colonies, M 
Guillain.—4 griculturc, M.Viger.—Ambassador 
132 London, Baron de Courcel.— Secretary, M. 
Beouray, Minister Plenipotentiary. — Consul- 
General, M. Lequeux. — Consuls Suppleants, 
MM. Clavery et Gaussen, 38, Finsbury Circus, 
E.C.—British Ambassador, Paris, Sir Edmund 
J. Monson, G.C M G., C B. 


Gambia. Administrator, Sir Robert B. 
Llewelyn, K.C.M.G. 


Germany. Chancellor of the German Em- 
pere, Prince zu Hohenlohe Schillingsfurst.— 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, Baron 
Bernhard von Bulow.—.Secretary of State for 
the Interior, Count von Posadowsky-Wehner 
— Secretary of State for the Admualty, Rear 
Admiral a te. — Secretary of State for 
Justice, W. G. *Nieberding — Secretary of 
State for the Impertal Treasury, Baron von 
Thielmann.— Secretary of State for Posts 
and Telegraphs, Lieut. Gen. von Podbielski. 
—President of the Board of Ratlways, Herr 
Ihhnelen. |Note.—There are no Ministers of 
War, Public Works, and Public Worship for 
the Empire of Germany. The Imperial Army 
is under the supreme generalship of the Em. 
peror, and there 1s a minister of war for each 
of the four kingdoms; the Prussian War Mini- 
ster being also Minister for the smaller States.] 
—Ambassador in London, Count von Hatz- 
feldt-Wildenburg, 9, Carlton House Teriace, 
S.W.—Consul-General, Baron von Lindentels, 
49) Finsbury Square, E,C.—British Ambas- 
sador, Berlin, Rt. Hon. Sir Fiank Lascelles, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G.—Consul-General at Berlin, 
Dr. Paul Schwabach. 


Gibraltar. Governor and Commander-1n- 
Chief of the Cty and Garrison, Gen. Sir 
Robert Biddulph, R.A., G.C.M.G, K.C.B. — 
Colonial Secretary, H. M. Jackson, C.M.G.— 
Colonial Treasurer and Collector, A. C. Green- 
wood.—Chief Justice, S. H. Gatty.—A tlorney- 
General, A. W. Fawkes, Q.C. e 

Gold Coast Colony. Executive Council : 
Governor, F. M. Hodgson, C.M.G.; Colonial 
Secretary, Wm. Low.—Alttorney-General, W. 
Clark.— Treasurer, C. Riby Williams.—/nspec- 
tor-General of Constabulary, —_____—_ 


Greece. Pres:dent of the Cabinet and 
Minster for Foregn Affairs, M. Zaims.— 
{ntertor, M. Triantaphylakos.—Justtce, and ad 


tnlertim Ecclestastscal Affairs and Public In- 
siructton, M. Momferratos.— War, Colonel 
Korpas.—Marine, Capt. Miaulis.— Finance, M. 
Negris.—Chargé d’ Affaires in London, M. D.G. 
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Metaxas, 31, Marloes Road, Cromwell Road, 
W.—Consul-General, L. M. Messinesi, East- 
cheap Buildings.—Secretary of the Consulate- 
General, 1. Methodios loannides. — Britzsh 
Minster, Athens, Sir Edwin H. Egerton, 
K C B.— Secretary of Legation, Arthur F. G, 
Leveson-Gower. — Second Secretary, Vincent 
E: H. Corbett.— Acting Thtsd Secs etary, Gerald 
picer, 


Guatemala. President of the Republic, 
M kEstradaCabrera —Fosergn Affairs, Francisco 
Anguiano —Waz, Salvador Joledo. — Educa- 
tron, Domingo Morales.—Home and Justice, 
~ _Anguiano. — Exchequer, R. Salazar. — 
—Public Works, Antonio Barrios.—M mister 
to England, Dr Fernando Cruz (resides at 
Paris) —Consul General, Jose ] Saborio, 150, 
Leadenhall! Street.—Bitttsh Minister, G. F. B. 
Jenner, Esy 


Hawaiian Islands. Pres:dint of the Rcpub- 
fic, >. B Dole —Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
H. E Cooper —Minzster of the Iutertor, J. A 
King —.Minister of Finance, 5. M. Damon.— 
Attoiney General, W O. Smith — VPice-Consul 
t2 London, Cyril Hopkins, g1, Gracechurch 
St, EC —Commussioner and Consul-General 
at Honolulu, A. G. S. Hawes. 


Hayti. Pres:dent, General Tiresias Augustin 
Simon Sam.—Mtnister for Foreign Affairs and 
Worship, B Bain Vickers 2 Educnhion and 
Justice, C. Antoine. — War and Navy, 
Guillaume — Home Affatszs and Pol:ce, T. 
Auguste.—Public Works and Agriculture, C. 
Weconte —Finance and Commu ce, T. Laton- 
tant —Charge d’A ffatresin the United Kingdom, 
Louis Joseph Janvier, 5, Albany Court Yard, 
Piccadilly, W —Consul 112 London, Maurice 
Erdmann, 32, Fenchurch Street, E.C.—Brttish 
hide ai Port au-Prince, Augustus 

ohen, 


Hesse. President of Ministry, Dr. Rothe. 
—Biitish Charge d Affavnes, George William 
Buchanan. 


Honduras, President, General Policarpo 
Bonilla — British Consuls, Wm. Melhado at 
Iruxillo, RJ Maclachlan at Puerto Cortes, 
and Colin W. Campbell] at legucigalpa. See 
Central America 


Hong Kong. Exeoutive Oouncil: Governor, 
Sir H. A. Blake, G.C.M.G.—Officer command- 
ing the Troops, Major-General] W. Black, C.B. 
— Colonial Secretary and Regists:ar-General, 
J. H S. Lockhart, C M.G.—Attos ney-General, 
W. M. Goodman. — 7reasurer, T. Sercombe 
Smith —Harbourmasie,, R. M. Rumsey, RN. 
—Duector of Public Works, R. D, Ormsby.— 
sok Chatoi1, C.M.G.; J. J Bell-Irving; and 
others. 


Hyderabad. es:dent, Sir T. J. C. Chichele- 
Plowden, K C.S.1.— First Assistant to Resident 
and Secretary for Berar, C. H. A. Hill. 


India. Office of the Secretary of State in 
Oouncil: Secretary of State, The Right Hon 
Lord George Hamilton.—Permanent Under- 
Secretary, Sir Arthur Godley, K.C.B.—Par- 
hhamentary Under-Secretary, The Right Hon. 
The Eari of Onslow, G.C.M.G. — gssistant 
Under-Secretary of State, Sir Horace G. 
Walpole, K.C.B. Qounoil: Vice - President, 
Sir C. H. T. Crosthwaite, K.C.S I.; Members, 
Field-Marshal Sir Donald M. Stewart, Bart., 
G.C.B., G.C.S.1., C.1.E.; Sir James B. Peale, 
K.C.S.I. ; Sir Alired C. Lyall, K.C.B., G.C.IE,; 
Gen. Sir A. Alison, Bart , G.C.B.; Sir Steuart 
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C Bayley, K.C,S.1.,C.LE.; F.C. Le Marchant ; 
Gen. J. J. H. Gordon, C.B.; Sir J. L. Mackay, 
K.C.L.E., Sir D. Fitzpatrick, K.C S.1 ; Sir 
John Kdge, Kt, Q.C.; Sir P. P. Hutchins, 
K.C $.1.—Clerk of the Council, Sir Horace G 
Walpole, K.C.B.— Private Secretary to Secretary 
of State, R. T. W. Ritchie, Esq., C.B. Seore- 
turies of Departments: Fixancia/, Sir Henry 
Waterfield, K.CS.I, C.B.—Military, Major- 
Gen. Sir O. R. Newmarch, K.C.S.1.—/uadicial 
and Public, Sir Sharies amiss Lyall, K.C.S.1.— 
Political and Secret, W. Lee-Warner, C.S.I 
Public Works, E. Neel, C.1.E.—Revenue and 
Statistics, Sir Charles E Bernard, K.C.S.I 
The Supreme Government, Calcutta: Viceroy and 
Governor General, Lord Curzon of Kedleston.— 
Miltary Secretary, Lieut.-Col. A. G. A. Durand, 
B, C.LE. Oouneil: Extraordinary Member 
of Gove nor-Gener al s Council, Gen. Sir William 
Lockhart, Commander-in-Chief. — Ordinary 
Members of Governor-General’s Counctl, Sir 
oe Westland, K C.S.I.; Majyor-Gen. Sir E. 
[ H. Collen, K.C.LE.; Sir AC. Trevor, 
kK C.S.L; M Chalmers; C.M. Rivaz, C.9.I. 
—Additional Members for Making Laws and 
Regulations, H_E. M. James, C.S.1.; J. J D. 
La louche, C.S.I.; F. A. Nicholson; J. B. 
Fuller, C ILE.; Joy Gobind Law; M. R. Ry 
P.unappakkam Ananda Charlu Vidia Vinodha 
Avargal, Rai Bahadur, C.I.E., Sir G. H P. 
Lvans, KC.I E , Pandit Suraj Kaul, CLE , 
Sir Lakshmishwar Singh, G.C.I.E., Maharaja 
Bahadur of Darbhanga; Gangadhar Rao Madhav 
Chitnavis, C.I.E.; Allan Arthur , P. M. Mehta, 
C.1k.; Nawab Mumtaz-ud-daula Muhammal 
Faiyaz Ali Khan. Seoretaries to the Government 
for India: Home, J. P. Hewitt, CI E.— 
Revenue and Agriculture, 1. W. Holderness, 
CS1—Finance and Commerce, J. F Finlay, 
C.S 1.—Foretgn, SirW.).Cumngham,K CIF , 
C.S.1.—Military, MajyorGen P. J. Maitiand, 
C.B, 1.8.C ~ Public Works, k. kK. Upcott.— 
Legislatiwe, J M Macpheison, C.S.I 


Isle of Man. Liextenant-Governor, Loid 
Henniker.—Clerk of the Rolls, A. Dumbell.— 
first Deemster, Sir Wiliam Leece Drinkwater 
— Second Deemster, }. F. Gill. — Atiorney- 
General, Sir JamesGell. 


Italy. President of the Counciland Minister 
of the Intertor, General Pelloux. — Foreign 
Affairs, Count Canevaro. — Jusitce, Signor 
Aprile. — Finance, Signor Paolo. — Lreasury, 
Signor Vacchielli.— War, General Marzana — 
Marte, Signor Palumbo. — Public Instruc- 
tron, Signor Baceth.—Public Works, Signor La 
Cava.—Agriculture, Signor Fortis.—Posts and 
Telegraphs, Signor Nasi. — Ambassador tn 
London, General F errero, 20, Grosvenor 
Square, W.—Consul-General tn London, Mr. 
Sebag Montefiore, 31, Old Jewry, E.C.— B2 ttish 
Ambassador at Rome, Sir Francis Clare Ford. 


Jamaica, Captam-General and Governor- 
aaa Sir Auzustus Hemming, K.C.M G. 
Privy Council Sensor Officer commanding the 
Troops, May Gen H, |. Hallowes; Colontal 
Secretary, F. Lvans, C_.M.G.—Attorney-General, 
H. R. Pinon Schooles — Director of Publs 
Works, Valentine G. Bell; C. J. Ward. 


Japam’ Premier, Marquis Yamagata.—M2n:- 
ster for Foreign Affairs, M_ Aoki —Finance, 
Count Matsuhata.—/sfer:or, Marquis Saigo.— 
War, General Katsura. — Marine, Admiral 
Yamamoto esta Count Kiyoura.— Minesier 
sn Rondon, Mr. T. Kato, 4, Grosvenor Gardens, 
S W.—Consu/, Mr. M. Arakawa, 84, Bish 


ops- 
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gate Street, E.C.—B8rittsh Minister at Tokto, 
Sir E, M. Satow, K.C.M.G. 


Kashmir, estdent, Lieut.-Col. Sir A. C. 
Talbot, K.C.L.E,1S.C. 


Korea. S8rtitsh Charge a’Affaires and Con- 
sul General, Mr. J N Jordan, U.M.G., Seoul.— 
Chief Commiusstoner of Customs, Mr. M‘Leary 
Brown, C.M.G. 


Labuan. Governor, Leicester Paul] Beaufort. 


os, Executive Counoll: Governo;, ; 
—Cvulomial Secretary, G. C Denton, C.M.G.— 
Queen’s Advocate, F. O. Edlin.—Zreasuver, C. 
H. H. Moseley. 


Leeward Islands, Governor, Sir Francis 
Fleming, K.C.M.G. Exegptive Council: The 
Governor.—Colontal Secretary, G. Melville, 
C.M.G. — Attorney General, W. H. Stoker,— 
Auditor-General, E. A. Foster.—T. D. Foote, 
LC. G Todd, J. J Camacho, C. Majoi: The Ad- 
ministrator of Donimiua, The Administrator 
of St Kitts and Nevis 


Liberia, President, His Excellency W. D. 
Coleman.—Consul General tn London, Henry 
Hayman.—Cousuil, S. de Stein, 


Luxemburg. 87ttish Envoy, Henry Howard, 
sq, 


Madagascar. Governor, General Gallien. 
—Britishe Consul, Tamatave, A. Sauzier.— 
British Vice Consul, Antananarivo, T. P. 
Porter (Acting).—BothshVice Consul, Mojunga, 
Stratton C. Knott. 


Madras. Governor, Sir A. VL. Havelock, 
G.C M.G, G.C.L.k.— Members of Council of the 
Governor, H M. Winterbotham and A. 1. 
Arundel — Additional Alempbers for making 
Laws and Regulations — Ufficials David 
Muncan, MA, Sc, LL D, P. Rajaratna 
Mudahyar, Diwan Bahadur, G. H. Stuart; H 
M Wintetbotham, C A White; J. Sturrock ; 
Charles Stewart Crole, G. Stokes; G,. S. 
forbes. Non-officzals: P. Rangayya Nayudu ; 
N. Subba Rao Pantalu; C. Jamouliaga Muda- 
hyat, Rao Bahadur ; Viyayaraghava Chaiiyar, 
P Ratnasabhapafi Piliat, S. Shangra Sab- 





bayyar, CIE , Ghulam Muhammad Sahib 
Bahadur; Henry Percival Hodgson; Raja 
Sri Rao Venkatasvetachalapati Ranga Rao, 


Bahadur, K.C.I EL, ae of Bobbih; V. 
Bhashyam Atyangar, C 1.E.; G G. Aibuthnot ; 
Lieut -Col. Sir GM. Moore, C.1 E.—Secre- 
taries to Government: Chief Secretary,G Stokes. 
Revenue Depaitment,G.S Forbes —Locai, etc., 
Departments, J. H A. Tremenheere.—Pxbise 
Works, W. B. de Winton 


Malta. Governos and Commander of the 
Troops, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Francis W. Grenfell, 
G.C B., G.C.M.G, Chief Secretary to Govern- 
seat ar Gerald Strickland, Count della Catena, 


K.C 
Manito Lieutenant - Governor, Hon. 
James[olebrooke Patterson. Executive Oounoil : 
Premier, President of the Council, Minister of 
Agriculture, and Immigration and Ratlway 
Commisstoner, Hon. Thomas Greenway. — 
Attorney-General and Munutpal Commissioner, 
Hon. J. D. Cameron. — Minister of Public 
Works, Hon. Robert Watson, — Provincal 
Secretary, Hon. C. J. Mickle. — Provusnesal 
Treasurer, Hon. Dame! H. McMillan. 
Mauritius. Executive Council: Governor, 
Sir Charles Bruce, K.C.M.G.— Officer com- 
manding the Forces, Col. and temporary Major- 
Gen. J. T. Coke. — Colonsal Secretary, Six 
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Graham J_ Bower, K CMG —Procureur and 
Advocate General, t Piggott — Recewer 
General, J J] Brown — Auditor General, E 
C Ashley —H Leclezio, CMG, W Tf A 
Edwards 


Mexico President, Gen Porfirio Diaz 
Minustry foreign Affaus Don Ignacio Mariscal 
—Intertor Don Manuel Gc nzalez Cosio —/usiice 
and Public Instruction, Don Joaquin Baranda 
—Encous agement and Colontsation, Don Manuel 
Fernandez Leal — Finance, Don JoseIves Liman 
tour —Communications and Public Works, Don 
Francisco Z Mena —Asmy and Nazy General 
Felipe Berriozabal —7ieasurer, Don Francisco 
Espinosa — Postmaster General, Manuel de 
Zamacona ¢« Inclan Legation 87, Cromwe!l 
Roac,South Kensiton Lav y Eatraordinas) 
and Minister Plenip tentiary His Excellency 
Don Manuel deYturbe —F irst Sec etary(Charge 
d Affatres ad tntertm) Senor Don Cayetano 
Romero —Second Secretary, Senor Don J urs 
Torres Rivas” Ficcadilly Club — Allach 
Senor Don Valentin Gemes Farios, 151, Crom 
well Road —Consul Adolfo Bulle, Broad Street 
House, EC —Boaittsh Minister at Mextco His 
Excellency Sir Henry Nevill Dering, Bart 


Montenegro Reigning Prince His Highness 
Prince Nicholas I Council of State President 
and Minister of Isitertor, Bojo Petrovic — 
Finance, N Matanovic — Foreign Affairs, 
Gavro Vukovic—Wa;s, E Plamenatz — /us 
fsce M_ Bogisic—BAritish Minister Restdent, 
R J Kennedy CMG 

Morocco Brittsh Minister at Tas gier and 
Consul General for Morocco, Sir Aithur Nicol 
son KCIL,C UG 


Muscat Foltical Agent, Major C G I 
agan 

Mysore Resident in Mysore and Chief 
t eremiebroner 7: Caorg, Lt Col D Robertson 


Natal Governor, His Fxcellency Sn 
Walter F Hely Hutchinson, GC MG — Pre 
mier and Colontal Secretary, Sir Henry Rinns 
KCMG, MLA — AtfoMey General and 
Mintsie: for Ld tcatton Mr Henry Bale,M LA 
— Treasurer, Fhe Hon William Arbuckle 
MLC — Natwe Affairs Mr James Liege 
Hulett, M L A —Public Works Colonel A H 
Hime CMG —4oniculture, Mi T_ A R 
on MLA — Legislative Councel 

essrs Arbuckle, Crawford Jameson, 4 M 
Campbell, Polkinghorne (Pres ) Pretorius, P 
Norton, M Campbell, Sutton Kirkman and 
Turner —Agent General tn London, Sir Walter 
Peace, KC MG, 26 Victoria Street, West 
minster, S W —Secretaiy io Agency, R Russell, 
Esq,MA,BCL 


Netherlands finance N G Pierson, DL 
(Premier) —ftoreign Affairs, W H_de Beau 
fort, D L —Home Office, H Goeman Borgesius, 
DL —/Justice, P A Cort van der Linden, 
D L —Marine, Rear Admiral J] A_ Roel] — 
War, Lieut Gen K_ Eland — (Waterstaat) 
Commerce and Industry, C Lely —Colonies, 

T Cremer —Mintster in London, Baron van 

oltstein — Comsud General, H S J Maas, 
K NL, 4, Coleman Street —British Minster 
at The Hague, Henry Howard, C B —Firsé¢ 
Secretary, S Raikes — Second Secretary, 
Arthur Peel 


New Brunswick Liexfenant Governor, 
Hon A R MClelan Executive Oounol 
Premer, Hon H R Emmerson —Prowncial 
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Secietam, Hon Lemuel J Tweedie — Chief 
Commissioner of Public Works,Hon Henry 
R Emmerson —Surveyor General Hon Albert 
T Dunn — Attorney General, Hon Albert S 
White — Commusstoner for Agriculturc, Hon 
Charles H_ La Billors —Member without office, 
Hon Lauchlan P Farris 


Newfoundland Governor, Lieut Col Sir 
H & McUillum, RE KCMG = Executive 
Council Piemter and Uinister of Justice, Hon 
Sir James S Winter, K C M G —Colonzal Sec 
retary, Hon J Alexander Robinson —Mintster 
vf Finance and Customs, W J %S Donnelly 
— Minister of MUaiine and Fishertes Hon 
Abraham Kean (Acting) —Mintster of Agit 
ciltuse and VYincs, T C Duder Afinzster f 
Pubhe WF orks Wiliam Woodford —Witho «t 
portfolloo Hons C Dawe, G Shea and M H 
Caity, QC 

New Guinea (British) Executive Council 
Lueutenant G ernor, G R Le Hunte, CMG 
—G> ernment Secrctary Anthony Musgrave — 
F P Winter, CMG, BA Hely 


New South Wales Governor, The Right 
Honourable Viscount Hampden — Lieutenant 
Governos, Sir Frederick M Darley Ministry 
Premier and Treasuserand Minister for Rail 
vays The Right Hon George Houstoun 
Reid —Chief Secretary, Hon J Brunker — 
Minister for Lands, Hon H_ Carruthers 
—Minister for Works Hon J] H Young — 
Attorney Genera/l Hon John Henry Want, 
QC,MLC —Munuster of Public Instruction, 

abour and Industry Hon James Alexander 

ogue —Minister of Justice, Hon Charles 
A Lee — Postmaster General, Hon Varney 
Parkes —Secretary for Mines and Agiiculturr, 
Hon Joseph Cook — Vtce President of the 
Executive Counctl, Hon Andrew Garran,LL PD, 
MLC — Acting Agent General Sir Damel 
Cooper, Bart GCMG Westminster Cham 
bers, 9, Victoria Street London —Secre 
tery S Yardley CMG,JP (NSW) 


New Zealand Governor and Commander 
in Chief The Right Hon the Farl of Ranfurly, 
K CM G—Premuer Colontal Treasurer, Mints 
ter of Latlotrs Commussioner of Tirade and 
Customs Minister of Native Affairs, Post 
master General and Electric Telegraph Com 
missioner, Kt Hon R J] Seddon — Minister 
of Marine Public Ui orks and tn charge of 
Printing Offie Hon W Hall Jones —Mentstes 
of Education Immigration, and ww char, ee 

ospilals and Charitable Aid, Hon 
Walker — Uinister of Lands, Agriculture Com 
11561 11e1 of Forests and in charge of Advances 
to S tllers Office Hon J McKenzie —Mimuster 
of Ratlwais and Mmes, Hon A_ | Cadman — 
Minister of Justue Defence, and Industries and 
Commerce Hon Thos Thompson — Commis 
stoner of Stamp Duties Acting Colomtal Secre 
tar5, and Memper of Executive Council (sepre 
senting the Native Rac) Hon Carroll — 
Agent General, Hon W P Reeves, 13, Victoria 
Street, S W — Secretary to Agent Generai s 
Depariment, Walter Kennaway, C MG 

Nicaragua. President, Senor Don Jose 
Santos Zelaya —Brittsh Consul at Chen 
Herbert F Bingham, af Granada W"' | Cham 
bers, at Managua, C E Nicol See CEnTRAL 
AMERICA 

Niger Coast Protectorate S&ritish Com 
missioner and Consul General, Sir R D 
Moor, KC MG, ° 
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North-West Provinces and Oudh (India). 
Lueutenant-Governor, Sir Antony FP. Mac- 
Donnell, GC.S.1. — Members of Legislative 
Council, Raja Rampal Sinh, Sri Kam Rai 
Bahadur, Lt -Col. W. E. Cooper, C.I.E., J. O. 
Miller, C. W. Odhng, C.S I, J. Hooper, Pandit 
Bishambar Nath, H. F. Evans bh. Gill, V. 
A Smith, T. Colnan, Raya 
C.IE, Nawab Mumtaz-ud daula Muhammad 
Faiyaz Al Khan, Maharaja Sir Partab Narayan 
Singh, K C I.E —Chref Secretary to Govern- 


ment, H. F. Evans.—Secretartes Public Works, | 


Col. F. V. Corbett, R.E. (Irrigation), C. W 
Odling, C.SI. (Buildings and Roads and 
Railways). 

North-West Territories (Canada) 
Lieutenant Governor, Hon Amedee LE. Forget 
—Premier and Attorney General, Mr. F. W. 
Haultain.—Commisstoner of Works and Secre- 
tary, Mr. J. Ross —Mintsters wuhout Portfolto, 
Messrs. G. H, Bulyea, H. Mitchell, and C. A 
Meg e ee of Legislative Assembly, Mr 
R. B. Gordon — Deputy Sup -General of nuiae 
Affairs, Mr James A_Smait.—/ndian Commis 
stoner, Mr. David Laird —Commusstoner of 


Mounted Police Forcc, Lawrence W. Herchmer ! 


Norway. Prestdent of the Council of 
Ministers, M. Steen. Counoillors of State: 
Defence, War, and Marine, M. Holst.—Pudlt 

orshitp, M Wexelsen —Intertor, M Thuiele- 
sen.—Ftxance, M Sunde —/ustice, M Gram — 
Public Works, M. Lovland. -Reaident Ministry 
at Bteckholm: Mintster of State, M. Blehr.— 
Without portfoltos, F. Stang Lind, O. |. Olsen, 
and Harald Smedal — Minister in Londo 
Count C, Lewenhatipt.—Comsul General, Car 
pohbe Dannfelt, 24, Great Winchester Street, 

.C.—Consul-General at Christrania (vacant). 
See Sweden. 


Nova Scotia.  Lieutenant-Governor, M. 
. Daly. Executive Oounecil: Premiur and 


Provincial Secretary, Hon. Geo. H Murray — |! Pierola —Cabinet 
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Telegraphs, Hussein Effend1.—Ambassador in 
London, C. Authopoulos Pasha, 7, Bryanston 
Square, W.—Consul-General, in Effendi, 
7, Union Court, Old Broad Street, E.C.— 
Ambassador at Constantinople, Rt. Hon. Sir 
Nicholas Roderick O’Conor, G.C B, 


Paraguay. President, General D. Juan 


Ji 
Balwant Singh, | Bautista Kgusquiza. — Vice-President, D. Fa- 
|cundo Insfian.—Mamstry : /nfertor, D. Angel 


M. Martinez — Foreign, Don Jose Segundo 
Decond. — Finance, Guillermo de los Kios — 


Justice, Jose M. Collar.— War, Mansel a Maciel. 


—Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plent- 


potentiary, D. Eusebio Machain, 25, Avenue 


d’Alma, Paris — Consul-General in Untted 
Kingdom, Alfred James, 18, Eldon Street, 
London, EC — Comsul-Gsneral in Glasgow, 
—_—___—__—_—— .— Consul in London, Alexander 
Baillhe.—8ssé1sh Ministe:, Hon. E. Barrington. 
— Briltsh Consul, Wilham James Holmes, 
Asuncion. 

Persia. Mimastry Piime Miuister, H.H. 
Sadr-Azam —War, H.H. Amir Khan Sardar. 
—Foreign Affatis, H. Mushir ed Dowleh.— 
Finance, Abdul Kasim Khan.—Mines, H E. 
Mohandcs ul Mamalik —J/nsfsuctton and Tele- 


graphs, WE Moukhber-al Dowleh — Foséal, 


Beglar Beguie —Minister of Press, Ltemad-as- 
Sulteneh.—Perstan Legation in London, 30, 
Ennismore Gaidens, S W.—Envoy in London, 
Genera] Mirza Mohamed Ah Khan Ala-es- 
Saltanch. — British Envoy Extraordinary, 
Minster Plenipotentiary, and Consul-General 
oe Sir Mortimer Durand, K.C LE, 
Persian Gulf. Polttical Restdent, Lieut.- 
Col M J. Meade, [S.C. Rajputana: Agent 
to Governor-Geneisal, A H. @ Martindale.— 
Turkish Arabia # vétfical Agent and Consul- 
Gencral, Bagdad, Lieut. Col. W. Loch. 


Peru. President, Senor Don Nicolas de 
Prenuer and Minister of 


Attorney-General, Hon. J. W. Longley.—Com- Justice, Dr D Jose Jorge Loayza.—Fovreign 


missioner if Mines and Works, 
Church.—Without office, Hons. T. Johnson, 
A. H. Comeau, A. McGillivray, T. R. Black, 
David McPherson, and W T Pipes. 


Ontarlo. JLiexutenant- Governor, Hon. Sir 
Oliver Mowat, GC.M.G. Executive Council : 
Attorney-General, Hon. Arthur S. Hardy — 
Commissioner of Crown Lands, Hon. M 
Gibson —Commisstoner of Public Works, Hon. 
Wm Harty —Seciefary, Hon, k J. Davis.— 
Treasurer and Regtstear, Hon Richard Har 
court, Q C.— Minister of Education, Hon.G W. 
Ross, LL.D —.Minister of Agzriculture, Hon 
John Dryden. 


Orange Free State. Prestdent, His Honour 
M. T. steyn.—Government Secretary, P. J. 


i veasurer-Ueneral, Fr. Y. K. ge villers — 
Audttor General, J. Bisseux.—Gonsul-General, 
sir William Dunn, Bait, M.P., J P., 43, Broad 
Street Avenue, E.C. 
Ottoman Empire. Grand Vistr, Halil 
Rifaat Pasha. — President of the Council of 
State, Said Pasha.— War, Riza Pasha.— Marine, 
Hassan Pasha.—ZJuterior, Memdouh Pasha.— 
ustice, Rbdul Rahman Pasha. — Finance, 
eshad Eftend:.—Public Instructzon, Zuhdi 
Pasha.—Commerce, Agriculture, and Mines, 
Selim Pasha Melhame.—Customs, Nazif Pasha. 
—Public Works, Mahmoud Dyelaleddin Pasha. 
—Fotetgn Affairs, Tewfik Pasha.—Ditrector of 


on. C E Affairs, Dr. Don Meliton F. Porras —Jntferior, 


D Jose Maria de la Puente —War, D. Manuel 
I Cuadros — Commer.c, D Ignacio Rey.— 
Publi Works, Dr D. Francisco Almenara 
Butle: —Secretary of the Peruvian Legation in 
London, Sefixr Melendez.—Consul-General tn 
London, Senor Eduardo Lemcbke, 237, Win- 
chester House, E.C.—Vice-Consul and Chan- 
celly», Eduardo Higginson. BSritish Mintster 
at Lima (Acting), Alfred St John (Consul). 


Portugal. Premier and Minister i the 
Intertor, Jose Luciano de Castio —Justtce, 
J. M. de Alpoim.—Finance, Manuel Affonso 
de Espregueira —Marine and Colostes, Antonio 
Eduardo Villhaga —Forergn Affairs, Francisco 


Antonio de Veiga Beirao.—War, Sebastiao 
Tatlan Duahlen TA? awhen L 1 da Ganen 


witn 


UVUCLI, mm WwW. VW 3 ws Be” — kOe OB wIOUrOoLes y we 
Conway Thornton.~Second Secretary, Walter, 
Townley — Consul, F. H. Cowper, 


Prince Edward Island. Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, Hon George W. Howlan. Executive 
Council: Premter, Hon. A. 3B. Warburton, 
D.C.L. — Attorney-General, Hon. H. C. 
McDonald —Msnister of Public Works, Hon. 
. R. McLean.—Commusstoner of Crown and 
Public Lands and Provincial Secretary and 
Treasurer, Hon. Angus McMillan.—W%thout 
Pore te Hon. Peter Sinclair, Hon. james 

. Richards, Hon. Peter McNutt, Hon. 
Anthony McLaughlin, Hon. Benjamin Rogers, 
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Prussia. President of the Mintstry and 


Forewn Affairs, Prince zu Hohenlohe Schil- 
lingsturst. — Vice-President and Finance, Dr. 
von Miguel.—Minister of the Interior, Freiherr 
von der Recke von der Horst — Justice, Herr 
Schonstedt. — Commerce and Trade, Herr 
Brefeld.— Agriculture, Baron von Hammerstein 
Loxten. — Public Works, Herr Thielen.— 
Public Worship and Education, Dr. Bosse. 
—War, General von Gossler.—Wiuthout port- 
folio, B. von Bulow. See Germany. 


Punjab. Lieutenant-Governor, Sir W. Mack- 
worth Young, K.C.S.1.— Civ: Department 
Chief Secretary, H. C. Fanshawe.—Public 
Works Secretary (General Branch), Col. S. L. 
Jacob —Financial Commusstoner, S. S. Thor- 
burn, e 

Quebec. Lieutenant-Governor, Hon. Louis 
A, Jette Executive Oounoil: Premuer and 
Treasurer, Hon. F. Marchand. — Attorney - 
General, Hon. H. Archambault. — Commus- 
stoner of Crown Lands, Hon. S. N. Parent.— 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Hon. F. G. 
M. Dechene.—Commissioner of Mines and 
Colontsation, Hon. A. Turgeon.—Provineial 
Secretary, Hon. J. E. Robidoux. — Members 
without Portfolto, Hon. J. Shehyn, G. W. 
Stephens, and Dr. Guerin —Commusstoner of 


Public Works, Hon. H. Th. Duffy. 


Queensland. Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief, Right Hon. Lord Lamington, K C.M.G 
e Admunistration: P71 emer, Chief Secretary, 
and Attorney General, Hon. James Robert 
Dickson, C.M.G.—Colonial Secretary, Hon J 
F. G. Foxton.—Tveasurer and Secretary foP 
Mines, Hon. Robert Philp. — Secretary for 
Public Instruction, Hon. David Hay Dalrymple. 


—Secretary for Ratlways and Public Works, 
Hon John Murray —Secretary for Agriculture 
and Public Lands, Hon. James Vincent Chat- 


away. — Positmaster- General, Hon Walter 
Horatio Wilson.—Minister without Portfolto, 
Hon. Andrew Henry Barlow.—A gent General, 
Hon. Sir Horace Tozer, K C.M.G.—Secretary, 
Charles Shortt Dicken, C.MG, Westminster 
Chambers, 1, Victona Stteet, S.W. 


Rome (Papal). Secretary of State, Cardinal 
Rampolla de] Tindaro.— Under-Secretary, Mon- 
signor Luigi Tripepi. 

Roumania. Premier and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, M. Sturdza.—J/ntertor, M. Pherekyde. 
— War, General Berendin.—Aericuliure, Com 
merce, and Domains, M. Stoloyan. —Public In- 
struction, M. Spiro Karet—/Justice, M Djuvara 
—Finance, M. Cantacuzino.— Works, M. Bra- 
tiano —Minister 1n London, M. Balaceano.— 
Counctllor of the Legatron, M. D. Nedeyano, 
so, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.—Consul-General 
1% London, Capt. James Inman, 68, Basinghal] 


Street, E.C.—British Minister at Bucharest, 
sir G. H. Wyndham. 

Royal Niger Com (Chartered and 
Limited). Governor and Polstical Admints- 


trator, Sir G, Taubman Goldie C.M. 
Deputy-Governor, The Earl of Scarbrough.— 
Secretary, H. Morley.—London Office, Surre 
House, Victoria Embankment.—Ageni-General, 
yon h Flint.—Deputy Agent-General, William 
ace. — Commandant of Troops, Major 

A. J. Arnold, D.S.0.—Principal Medical Officer 
Dr. E. E. Craster. — Chef \ lak de Samue 
Moore.—Puisne Judge, H. G. Kelly. 

Russla. Principal Ministers of State: Js periai 
Household, General Baron Fredricks. War, 
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General Kouropatkine.—Marine, The Grand 
Duke Alexis Alexandrovitch.—Directing the 
Mintstry of Marsne, Vice-Admiral P. Tyrtow. 
— Foreign Affairs, Count M.Muravieff. — /n- 
terior, M. Goremykine.—Public Instruction, 
M. Bogolepoff.— Finance, M. de Witte.—Agri- 
culture and Domatns, M. Yermoloff.— ustice, 
M. Muravieff. — Comptroller of the Emputre, 
M. Phihippow.—H.M. the Emperor's Private 
Chancery, M. Taneieff (D1 ectsmg).—Dtrector 
of the Emperors Private Chancery for the 
nstitutions of the Empress Marv, Lieut.- 
Gen. Count Protassow-Bahmetew.— Governor- 
General of Warsaw, Prince Imeretinsky.— 
Governor-General of Finland, M. Bobnikoff. 
—Secretary of State for Finland, Lieut.-Gen. 
Procope. Oommuttee of Ministers: President, 
M. Durnovo.—Members of the Council of the 
Emptre, Grand Duke Vladimir Alexandrovitch, 
Grand Duke Alexis Alexandrovitch, Grand 
Duke Michael Nicolaievitch (President), M. 
Solsky, Monsr. de Frisch, M. Pobdedonostzew, 
General Vannovsky, Count Worontzow- 
Daschkow, Vice Admiral Tyrtoff, M. Philip- 
ow, Count Protassow Bakhmetiew, M. de 

itte, M_ Ostrowsky, M Goremykine, M de 
Ploeve, M Yermalow, M. Mouravieff, Prince 
Khilkoff —Ambassador in London, Mr. G de 
Staal, Chesham House, Chesham Place, SW. 
—Consul-General, Baron R U_ Sternberg, 
17, Great Winchester Street, E.C.—British 
ee hase St. Petersburg, Sir Charlies Scott, 


St. Helena. Executive Council: Governor, 
R. A Steindale, Esq.—Lord ee of St. 
Helena, Officer commanding the Iroops — 
Thomas E. Fowler; George N. Moss 

San Domingo. See Dominican Republic. 

Salvador. British Consul at San Sal 
vador, W. E Coldwell. 


Saxe Coburg and Gotha, Mintster of Sia‘e, 
Herr von Strenge.—Brittsh Minister Resident, 
Sir Condte Stephen, K.C.M G., C B. 

Saxony. Munsters of State: President and 
Munster of Justice, Dr. H R. Schurig —Jnterior 
and Foreign, Herr von Metzsch.— War, General 
von der Planitz —Worship and Instruction, 
Herr von Seydewitz —British Minister, Dres- 
den, Siu. A. Condie Stephen, K.C.M.G, C.B 
Consul, H. Palmie. 


Servia. Premter and Minister for Foreign 
Affatrs, Dr. Vladan Georgevitch.—Jnterzor, M. 
Andonovitch.—Finance, M. Popovitch.—Com- 
merce, M Lozanitch.—/uséce, M. Costa Christ- 
itch.—_ War, Colonel Vukovitch.—Pubiic In- 
struction, M Andreas Georgevitch. — Public 
Works, Colonel Atanackovitch. — Legation. 
Minister in London, M. Chedomil Myatovitch. 
—Consul-General in London, H. W. Christmas, 
Esq , 42a Bloomsbury Square, W.C.—Conszds : 
Liverpool], Mr. Henry Cooney; Manchester, 
Mr. id Lieben; Sheffield, Mr. Muir Wilson; 
Melbourne, Australia, John Oldham, Esq. — 
British Representative, Envoy allt lta 
Minister Plenipotentiary at a eke W. E. 
Goschen.— British Consul at Belgrade, R. D. 
G. Macdonald. 


Slam. Minister 1n London, Phya Visuddha, 
o 


23, Ashburn Place, South Kensington, S.W.— 
n. Consul-General tn Londo#, David Kin 
Mason, 6, Great Winchester Street, E.C.— 
Consul, James Riches.—Bnitish Minister at 
Bangkok, Mr. George Greville, C.M.G.—Con- 
sul, W. J. Archer.—Chiengmas, Vice-Consul, 
W.R. D. Beckett, e 
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Sierra Leone. Governor, Col Sir Frederic 
Cardew, K C.M.G. Executive Oounoil: The 
Governor, Prestdent ; the Officer commanding 
the Troops; the Colonial Secretary, the Trea- 
surer, the Attorney General, the Collector of 
Customs. 

South African Republic. Séate-President, 
S, J. P. Kruger. embers of the Executive 
Oouncil: State Secretary, T. W. Reitz; Cos- 
mandanti-General and Vice-President, P. J. 
rena. J. H.M Kock. Unofficial Members: 

.Cronje, Schalk Burger; J. M.A. Wolmarans, 
—Consul-General in London, Montagu White, 
58, Victoria Street, S.W.—Bittish Agent in 
Pretoria, Mr. Conynygham Greene. 

South Australia. Governor, Sir _ T. 
Fowell Buxton, Bart , K.C.M.G. —Lteutenant 
Governor, Rt. Hon. 8S. J Way, D C.L —Chie/ 
Secretary, Hon. J. V. O’Loghlin, M.L C.— 
Attorney General and Premuer, Rt. Hon. C C 
Kingston, Qc , M.P —Treasurer, Hon. F. W 


Holder, M.P.—Comsm:sstoner of Crown Lands 
and Immugration, Hon L. O’Lochlin, M P. 
MM nee eee a Dahan TAZA when Lan 1c 


General in London, Hon J. A Cockburn, M.D., 
1, Crosby Square, Bishopsgate Street, E C 

Spain. Prime Minister, Don Praxedes Mateo 
Sayasta.— Foreign Affairs, Duke de Almodovar 
del Rio.—Grace and Justice, Don Alejandro 
Groizard. — War, Lieut -Gen. Don Miguel 
Correa. — Marine, Commodore Dr. Ramon 
Aufion —F imance, Don Joaquin Lopez Puigcer- 
ver.—Commeice and Agriculture, 
—Colontes, Don Vicente Romero Giron — 
Home Department, Don Trimtario Ruiz y\ 
Capdepon —Ambassador in London, Count de 
Rascon —Consul-General,Don Urbano Montejo, 
23 and 25, Bilhter Street, EC. — British 
A mbassador at Madrid, ae cies Hon. Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff, GC B, GC.M.G. 

Straits Settlements. Governor and Com 
mander-tn-Chief, Sir B. Hugh Mitchell, 
G.C.M G. Exeoutive Council: The Governor ; 
Majo: Gen. commanding H M. Troops, H. T. 

ones-Vaughan, C.B.—Colomial Secretary, Sir 

. A. Swettenham, K.C.M.G.—Resident Coun- 
ctllor of Penang, C. W. S. Kynnersley. — 
Resident Counciliey of Malacca, J. K. Birch — 
Attorney-General, Hon. W. R. Collyer.—Z7ea- 
surer, F. G. Penney.—Auditor General, E C. 
Hill (piov.) —Colontal Engineer, : 

Sweden. Minister of State, E. L. Bostrom 
—Foreign Affairs, Count L. Douglas. Coun- 
cillors of State: Justice, P. S, L. Annerstedt.— 
Marine, G. Dyrssen.— War, Baron A. E. Rappe. 
—Interior, J. E. v. Krusenstjerna.—Fitnance, 
Count H. H’ von Wachtmeister.—Ecclestasttcal 
Affatrs, N. Claéson.—Baron A. L. E. Akerhjelm; 
S. H. Wikblad.—Miister 1n London, Count 
Lewenhaupt, 52, Pont St., Belgravia, S.W.— 
Consul-General, Carl Juhlin-Dannfalt (absent) 
Acting, C. M. Jallenius, 24, Great Winchester 
Street, E.C.—Brttish Minister at Stockholm, 
Sir Francis John Pakenham,K.C.M.G. Seealso 
Norway. 

Switzerland. The chief executive authority 
in Switzerland, the ‘Federal Council,” 158 

racticall equal to what 1s called ‘‘ Cabinet ” 

ere. e President and Vice-President of 
the Council hold office for one year. Prestdent 
for ’98 M. Ruffy.— Vice Pressdent, ————. 
—Minister to Great Britain, C. D. Bourcart, 
Eaq., 52¢Lexham Gardens.— British Minister 
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at Berne, F. R. St. John, from Jan. rst, ’93.— 
Secretary, Henry C. Lowther.—Consul, G. de 
Muralt. 

Tasmania. Governor, Viscount Gormanston, 
K.C.M.G.—Premter and Treasurer, The Right 
Hon. Sir Edward N. C. Braddon, K.C.M. — 
Chwf Secretary, Hon. Wilham Moore. — 
Attorney-General, Hon. D. C. Urquhart. — 
Minister 4 Lands and Works, Hon. Alfred 
Thomas Pillinger.—Wethout portfolso, Hon. 
Thomas Reibey. — Agent-General, Sir Phihp 
O. Fysh, K.CMG., estminster Chambers, 55 
Victoria Street, S.W. 

Trinidad and Tobago. Executive Council: 
President—Governor, sir H E.H Jerninghamn, 
K.C M.G.—Colomtal Secretary, Sir C.C. Knollys, 
K.C.M G.—Attorney-General,ON, Nathan, QC. 
—Anuditor General, H. C. Bourne.—Commana- 
ant, MijorGen. Sir F. C. Scott, K.C.B., 
K.C M G —Recetve:-General, D. B. Hoisford; 
and others. 

Tripoli. British Consul-General, T. S. Jago. 
— Vue-Consul, Alfred Dickson. — Consul at 
Bengazt, J. C W. Alvarez.—Vice-Consul at 
Khoms, Joseph Late. 

Tunis, Regency of.—BSev of Tunis, HH. 
Sidi Ali Pacha Bey.—Prime Minister, Mo- 
hammed el Aziz Bou Attour.—French Restdent- 
General, M. Rene Millet.—Assistant Resident- 
General, M. Paul Revoil.—Secretary-General, 
M. Roy. — Finance, M. Ducroquet. — Public 
Works, M. Pavillier.—Bittish Consul-General 
at Tunis, Sir H. H. Johnston, K.C.B.— Vice- 
Consul, Mr. Gerald Lascelles. 


Turkey. See Ottoman Emprre. 


Uganda Protectorate. Commzsstoner and 
Consul General, E. L. Berkeley, &.B. 


United States of America. President of 
the United States and of the Cabinet, W. 
M‘Kinley.—Vtce-Prestdent, Garret A. Hobart. 
Secretary of State,Col John Hay.—Secretary 
of the Treasury, Lyman ). Gage. — W’ar, Russell 

. Alge:.—Navy, John D. Long.—Postmaster- 
General, Emery Smith — /nfertor, Cornelius 
N, Bliss.—Attorney-Gtneral, Joseph M‘Kenna, 
—Secretary of Agriculture, James B. Wilson.— 
Ambassador tn London, ——_—-————- ; 
Charge ad Affaires, Henry White.—Secretaries, 
Henry White and John R. Carter —Consu/- 
General to Great Britain and Ireland, William 
M. Osborne, 12, St. Helen’s Place, Bishopsgate 
Street, E.C.<s Vice-Consul-General, Richard 
Westacott. — Deputy-Consul-General, Francis 
W. Frigout.—Brntssh Ambassador at Wash- 
twngton, Right Hon. Sir Julian Pauncefote, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 


Uruguay. President, Juan L. Cuestas.— 
Foreign pais, Dr. D. Mendilaharsu. — 
Finance, Dr. Mendoza.—Pubitc Works, Senor 
Jacobo Varela.—Intertor, Senor Maccachen.— 
War, General N. Castro.— Charge dA ffatres in 
London (ad int.), A. Saenz de Zumaren, 87, 
Victoria Stfeet, S. W.—Consul-General, Eugenio 
C Abella, 39, VictoriaStreet,S,.W.—Vie Consul, 
Lorenzo E. Dastis.— British Minister at Monte 
Video, Mr. W. Baring. 

Venezuela. President, General Ignacio 
Andrade.—Ministry: /ntertor,Z. Bello Rodiguez. 
— Foreign,Calcaho Mathieu.— War and Marine, 
R. Espinosa Perez.—Fsnance, M. A. Mates.— 
Public Works, A. Smith. — /nstruction, B. 
Mosquera,—British Minister at Caracas, Mr. 
Ww. Haggard.—Consul-General in England, 
Carlos A, Villanueva, 31 & 32, King Wilham 
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Street.—Consul 1x London, N.G. Burch, 31 & 
2, King William Street.— Vice-Consul, Walter 
ite. 

Victoria. Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief, The Rt. Hon. Lord Brassey, KC.B, 
LL.D.—The Ministry: Premter and T reasurer, 
ra George Lurner.—Attorney-General, Hon. 


. A. Isaacs.—Solicttor-General, Hon. H. 
Cuthbert —Mines and Water Supply, Hon. 
H. Foster.—Lands and Customs, Hon. R. 


W. Best.—Chief Secretary and Education, 
Hon. A. |. Peacock —Public Works and Agrt- 
culture, Hon. J. W Taverner.— Defence, Hon 
W. M‘Culloch, M L C. — Postmaster-General, 
Hon J. G Duffy. Ratlways, Hon. H. R. 
Wiliams. — Without office, Hon. A. M‘Lean, 
MLA; Hon.D G@utts and Hon S Williams 
—A gent General in London, Lieut -General the 
Hon Sir Andrew Clarke, RR E,G.CMG.,CB, 
CIE, J.P_ of the Colony of Victoria — Acting 
Secretary, S B H Rodgerson, J P. of Colony 
of Victoria Offices, 15, Victoria Street, S W 


West African Coast. Nicer Coast Pro 
TECTORATE Sritish Commissioner and Consul- 
General, Sir R.D R Moor, K C.M G. 


Western Australia. Executive Counoil 
President, The Governor, Sir Gerard Smith, 
K.C.M G.—Premterand Treasurer, Right Hon, 
Sir John Forrest, K.C.M G.—Colon:al Secre 
tary, Hon. G. Rendell.— Attorney General, Hon. 
S. Burt, Q.C.—Commiusstoner of Lands, Hon 
G. Throssel].—Commussioner of Ratlways and 
Director of Public Works, Hon F.H. Piesse — 
Mines and Education, H. B. Lefroy.—Agent- 
General in London, Hon. E. H. Wittenoom — 
Secretary, Reginald C. Hare, Esq. Office, 15, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S W. 


Western P c. Argh Commtsstoner, Sir 
George Thomas Michael O’Brien, KC MG. 
—Chref Judscral Commissioner, Sir H. S. 
Bei keley. 

Windward Islands. Governor, Sir Cor- 
nehus Alfred Moloney, K.C.M G 


Wurtemberg. President of Ministry, Dr 
Baron Von Mittnacht —{exance, Dr. Von 
Riecke.— Public Worship, Dr. Von Sarwey — 
Intestor, Herr von Pischeck —War, General 
Baron Schott v. Schottenstein.—/usfiee, Dr 
Von Faber.— Briftsh Minister at Stuttgart, 
V. A. W. Drummond. 


Zanzibar. British Polttiwal Agent and 
area cereal, Sir A. H, Hardinge, K.C.M.G , 


Zululand. Now a province of Natal. See 
NATAL. 


Disestablishment. Whule the State does 
not concern itself about the affairs of other 
religious bodies, the Churches of England, of 

es, and of Scotland are national church 
establishments; and disestablishment means 
the placing of them on exactly the same 
footing as those other religious bodits. The 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Ireland was 
established at one period, but was dis- 
established by an Act of Parliament passed 
in 1869. With regard to disendowment, it 
should be stated that the advocates of dis- 
establishment propose to respect all exist- 
ing life interests, and also to leave the 
disestablished churches in possession of the 
buildings and endowments which have been 
the result of the liberality of their own 
adherents during recent years. The disestab- 
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lishment and disendowment of the Church of 
England in Wales, and the disestablishment 
of the Presbyterian Church in Scotland, are 
included in the programme of the iberal 
Party A Bull for disestablishing the Church 
of England in Wales was brought in by Lord 
Rosebery’s Government in ’94 (See article on 
WALEs, DISESTABLISHMENT IN, 10 ’g6 ed.), and 
reintroduced in ’95. It was read a second time 
(May 21st, ’95) by a majority of 44, 304 members 
voting for and 260 against it. It was being 
discussed in Committee, when the defeat of 
the Government (on another issue) led to their 
resignation. The Bill, as altered in Committee, 
provided that the bishops and clergy should 
retain their incomes, palaces, and parsonages 
for life, also that the Church should retain 
the cathedrals and churches and all private 
benefactions rece.ved since 1662. The surplus 
funds were to be applied partly to Welsh 
national, and partly to parochial purposes, the 
Jattc: including hospitals, convalescent homes, 
Institutes and libraries, labourers’ dwellings, 
etc. The Bill was strenuously opposed, not 
only by Welsh supporters of the Establish- 
ment, but by Established Churchmen in Eng- 
land, on the ground that 1t would dislocate the 
Church, and would lead to disestablishment 
in England also. The Bull of Sir C. Cameron 
for duisestablishing the Church of Scotland 
was again brought 1n 1n gs, but not discussed. 
The organisation which 1s most closely 
identified with the disestablishment move- 
ment 1S popularly known as “ The Liberation 
got » its full title being The Soouety for 
e Liberation of Religion from State Patronage 
and Control It was largely through the 
labours of this Society that the Irish Church 
was disestablished, that compulsory Church 
rates were abolished, that the National Uni- 
versities we1e thrown open to Nonconformists, 
that the Burial Act of ’80 was carried, and that 
many minor religious equality measures have 
been passed In 96, and since, the Society has 
been very active in insisting upon religious 
equality in relation to national education, and 
1n’98 1t entered on a fresh campaign with a view 
to making Disestablishment all round a ques- 
tion at the next general election. Its attitude 
was expressed by the following resolution, 
roposed at the autumnal meeting of the 
ouncil (Oct 24th, ’98)—‘' This Council, in 
common with the rest of the community, 
regards with concern and apprehension the 
lawlessness, antagonism, and confusion now 
existing in the kstablished Church as the 
1esult of the growth of sacerdotalism amon 
its clergy, a8 well as of other causes, and 
believes that the mteiests of religion are 
thereby seriously imperilJed. It 1s confident 
that no effective remedy for the evils complained 
of would be found 1n either (1) the action of the 
Bishops of the Church; (2) the renewal of 
ecclesiastical prosecutions ;! or (3) new Parlia- 
mentary enactments The State, having proved 
itself unable to exercise adequate contro] over 
the Established clergy, or to successfully regu- 
late the Estabhshed Church's affairs, should 
now withdraw fiom the Church national 
authority and endowments, and, cgncurrently 
therewith, permit 1ts members to possess the 
same mghts of self poxcrnmene as are enjoyed 
by non-established religions communities, 
Such a change would, 1n the opinion of the 
Council, inevitably give to the laity of the 
Anglican Church a due share of authont) and 
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influence, and render possible greatly needed 
ecclesiastical reforms, as has been conspicu 
ously shown 1n the case of the disestablished 
InshChurch Holdingthese views, the Council 
1s of Opinion that the time has arrived when 
the question of disestablishment should be 
urgently pressed upon the leaders of the 
Liberal party, and also upon the constituencies, 
in view of the next general election The 
serie s chief office and depot for publications 
18 2, Serjeants Inn, Fleet Street, Secretanes, 
Mr John Fisher and Mr Sydney Robjohns 
The Church Committee for Church Defence and 
Church Instruction (7 z ) 1s the organisation on 
the other side 
Dispensaries See Hospritars 


Dissenting Deputies The See Drnomina 
TIons, LHE THREE 


Dist ed ServiceOrder Her Majesty 
having taken into consideration that the means 
of adequately rewaiding the distinguished 
seivices of officers in the naval and military 
services who had been honourably mertioned 
in despatches were limited, inst tuted and 
created for the purpose of rewarding individual 
mnstances of meritorious and distinguished 
service In war a pew naval and military Order of 
distinction The statutes of the Order, which 
are dated Balmoral, Sept 6th, 86, but which 
were not issued from the War Office until Nov 
6th in that year, provide that no person shall be 
eligible for the distinction who does not hold, 
at the time of his nomination, a commission 1n 
the navy, in the land forces, or marines, or the 
Indian or Colonial naval! or irilitary forces, or a 
commission in one of the departments of the 
army or navy the holder of whichis ertitled to 
honorary or relat ve navy o1 army rank, nor 
shall any person be nominated unless his ser 
vices shall have been marked by the especial] 
mention of hisname by the admiral or senior 
naval officer commanding a squadron or de 
tached naval force, or by the commander in 
chief of the forces 1n the field, in despatches 
for meritorious or distinguished service in the 
field or before the enemy Foieign officers 
who have been associated in naval and military 
operations with our forces are eligible to be 
honorary members, and the Oider ranks next 
to the Order of the Indian Empire The badge, 
which consists of a gold cross, enamelled white, 
edged gold, having on one side thereof in the 
centre, within a wreath of laurel enamelled 
green, the Imperial Crown in gold upon a red 
enamelled ground, and on the 1everse, withina 
similar wreath and ona similar red ground, the 
Imperial and Royal cypher VRI, 1s to be 
suspended from the left breast by a red riband 
edged blue of one inch in width 


near Councils See Loca GovERNMENT 
CT 


Divorce, in Enzhsh law, 1s of two kinds 
auinculo matrimonit, or dissolation of mar 
riage, and a mensa et thoro, now usually 
known as judicial separation (¢qv) Dis 
solution of marriage is usually in common 
language, and in the Divorce Court always, 
meant when divorce 1s spoken of, the use of 
the word divorce as meaning the modern 
judicial separation belongs to the old eccle 
siastical courts only Till 18,8 complete dis 
solution, or divorce could only be obtained 
by Act of Parliament (as in Trelanid now), 
separation by suit in the ecclesiastical courts 
The Matrimonial Causes Act, 1857 (which 
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came into operation Jan rst, 58), established 
the Divorce Court, now incorporated in the 
High Court of Justice (Probate, Divorce, and 
Admiralty Division), and this court has power 
to grant a divorce a winculo matrimonit at 
the suit of the husband on proof of the wifes 
adultery, and at the suit of the wife on proof of 
the husband s adultery, coupled with cruelty or 
desertion for upwards of two years, or after an 
order for restitutién of conjugal nghts(g v7) or 
for certain aggravated forms of adultery, includ 
ing bigamy and incestuous adultery Cruelty 
does not necessarily imply actual physical 
violence, the House of Lords, in Russell v 
Russell (97) having held “cruelty to include 
injury or the reasonable apprehension of 
injury to life limb, or healtk, bodily or mental 
A charge of cruelty must be supported by 
evidence other than the petitioners Adulter 
is inferred from circumstantial evidence 
divorce cannot be obtained if the petitioner 
has connived at or condoned the offence, or 
the petition 1s presented in collusion with 
the other side The crurt has a discretion 
where the petitioner 1s guilty of cruelty, acts 
conducing to the misconduct alleged, deser 
tion, adultery, or umeasonable delay The 
decree pronounced in the suit 1s called a 
decree nisi and has no legal effect till it 1s 
made absolute six months later and during 
this period the Queens proctor can and often 
does intervene to show cause why the divorce 
should not be made absolute, on the ground 
of collusion between the parties, or some fact 
having been kept back from the knowledge of 
the Court that pronounced the decree nisi 
See also JUDICIAL SEEARATION, RESTITUTION 
oF ConJUGAL RIGHTS, and Ea 98 

Dog Laws and Licences [Every person in 
Gieat Britain keeping a dog over six months 
old, with two exceptions, must have a hcence, 
the cost of which 1s 7s 6a@ The licence can be 
obtained either of an excise officer or at a 
he office, and it 1s in force from Jan 1st to 

ec 31st YTheexceptions are a blind person 
keeping a dog for guidance, and aman who keeps 
his dog solely for*tending sheep and cattle 
but certificates of exemption must be obtaine 
from the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
The maximum penalty for breach of the law 
1s £5 In Ireland the Nese only costs 2s 6d 
A nd gov Committee appointed by the 
Board of Agriculture in 96 to inquire into and 
report upon the working of the laws relating to 
dogs, reported during ’97, that, while muzzling 
is the only practicable means for the exterm! 
nation of rabies the powers of muzzling as 
exercised since ’92 by local authorities are in 
adequate to eradicate rabies, and only result in 
temporary and local checks toits spread The 
Board of Agnculture should have regard to the 
country as a whole and should impose muzzling 
over considerab'e areas, irrespective of the 
boundaries of boroughs or counties More 
efficient ¢neans should be devised for the due 
licensing of dogs and for their subsequent 
regulation A general Collar and Registra 
tion of Dogs Order should be imposed in 
Great Britain and Ireland, in order to pro 
cure the more efficient control over dogs, 
and to lessen the evils which are caused by 
stray and ownerless dogs Existing statutory 
powers, with a view to regulating and con- 
trolling the importation of dogs from abroad 
should beexercised In Great Britain it should 
be made the statutory duty of the police to aid 
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in the enforcement of the law relating to dog 
lheence duties The whole, and not as at 
ohare a moiety, of any penalties recovered 

y the police, or on information supphed by 
them, should be paid over to the Police Super 
annuation Fund, or otherwise applied for their 
benefit Lists of licences taken out, sub 
divided in a form convenient for reference 
should be supplied by the Board of Inland 
Revenue to the various police forces The 
determination of questions of exemption of 
farmers and shepherds dogs from dog hcence 
duty should be transferred, as far as Fngland 
and Wales aie concerned, from the Board of 
Inland Revenue to justices in petty sessions 
ape summoned for the purpose, and in 

cotland to thegauthority exercising similar 
functions In Ireland licence duty should be 
made payable for each dog that has attained 
the age of six months and 1n this respect the 
law should be assimilated to that of Great 
Britain In order to secure greater uniformity 
and simplicity in the laws relating to dogs in 
the United Kingdom a consolidating and 
amending Act should be passed 


Dominica An island in the West Indies 
forming a presidency of the british colony of 
the Leeward Islands (g ) Area 291 sq m, 
pop 7,339 Capital, Hosea pop about 4500 
second town St Joseph Sugar cacao, lime 
juice, coffee, fruits and spices are the chicf 
productions Sutin spite of all its great pos 
sibilities, the trade of the island 1s dechieias 
As the result of an inquiry made in 93 into the 
causes of the lack of prosperity and of th 
discontent prevalent in the island, 1t was place 
for locil affairs under an administrator with 
far greater powers and freedom than those 
prevenes possessed by the Commissioner of 

ominica Ihe constitution of the Assembly 
was altered soas to include three official seven 
elective and four members nominated by the 
Lieut Governor in Council, and a loan of 
£30,000 to pay off the floating debt was 
sanctioned wo thirds of the people speak 
French A few aborigines (Caribs) still exist 
The terms on which the Colonial Secretary 
offered Imperial aid to the colony were made 
known and considered by the Legislative 
Assembly (June 16th 98) The sole condition 
was that the constitution should be altered so 
as to give the Ciown control of the finances 
Ihe offer was refused by 8 votes to 6 but the 
Assembly was then dissolved and the newly 
elected Assembly reversed the decision and 
carried a Bill accepting the offer (July 14th) 


Dover Harbour See ENGINEERING 


Doyle, Dr Conan, the grandson of John 
Doyle, the famous political caricaturist ““H B, 
was born at LKdinburgh 1n 1859 H1s education 
began at Stonyhurst in Lancashire, and was 
continued in Germany At both schools the 
irrepressible literary leanings of the future 
novelist broke forth in the shape of school 
magazines which he edited In 76 he com 
menced to study medicine at the Edinburgh 
University, and remained there for five years 
His first essay in literature was “The Mystery 
of the Sassassa Valley, written at the age of 
nineteen, and published in Chambers Journal 
From 82 till go he practised his profession at 
Southsea, writing all the while various short 
stories, some of which have been since pub 
lished under the title of ‘‘The Captain of the 
Polestar ” After “A Studyin Scarlet,’ “ Micah 
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Clarke, and ‘The Sign of Four, came ‘The 
Wh te Company, which led to the final aban 
donment of medicine for literature ‘* The 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes, and “The 
Memoir by Sherlock Holmes, a senes of 
powerful and remarkably vivid detective 
stories, attracted universal admiration In 93 
‘‘The Refugees was published, and in ’94 he 
wrote a short play, “A Story of Waterloo, 
successfully produced by Sir Henry Irving 
and a volume of stories called “The Red 
lamp “ The Exploits of Brigadicr Gerard 
and ‘ Rodney Stone, one of his best stories, 
followed in 96 ‘ Uncle Bernac’ in 97, and 
‘ The Tragedy of the Korosko and a volume 
of pocms (‘' Songs of Action )1n 98 Address 
Undershaw Hindhead, Surrey 


| DRAMA THE 98 
It was not a brilhant dramatic year, either 
with respect to the advent of gifted playwrights 
or to the increase of the reputation of those 
whose form r successes assured an attentive 
hearing for whitever they might submit The 
progress of ‘ advanced drama was stayed 
whil t the conventional recovered some cf the 
ground lost during a few preceding seasons, 
and eacept at about half a dozen theatres, the 
minagerial scheme was simply toamuse The 
Shakxespearian revivals were less remarkable 
for quantity than for the artistic quality of 
pioduction and apart from these, little desire 
was evinced to offer intellectual plays appealing 
both to mind and heart Undisguised farces 
and musical pieces—the latter frequently of 
the variety  order—still remained in the 
ascendant and next in popular favour came 
romantic, picturesque drama abounding with 
strik ng incident here was quite an invasion 
from the other side of the Atlantic At one 
period of the summer four American companies, 
brought over in entirety had full possession of 
as many leading West End theatres and plays 
ot American origin were to be found in every 
direction Foi neirly two decades we have 
sent our most celebrated actors as well as our 
best plays on tour 1n the States, and in '98 the 
States returnedthecompliment The suburban 
establishments became more numerous, and 1n 
some instan es the policy of following the cen 
tral houses in the selcction of entertainment 
was abandoned for that of enterprise, with the 
result that several plays originally produced in 
the outlying districts were deemed good enough 
for transference to mid theatrical London 
This chinge was significant of a vigorous 
action calculated to have an important bearing 
on the future The opportu: ities of aspiring 
dramatic authors being augmented, it 1s quite 
possible that in time Suburbia will become 
altogether independent of the Strand 
For the Shakespearign account three theatres 
were virtuallv responsible—the Lyceum, Her 
Majesty sS,eand the St Jamess Sir He 
Irving once more found a faithful friend in 
The Merchant of Venice MKepeating with un 
diminished effect his masterly impersonation 
of Shylock, and with Miss Ellen Terry as the 
most winning and persuasive Portia the present 
generation has witnessed, the famous actor 
manager obtained convincing poof that the 
comedy was as great a favourite with his 
audiences as ever Other Shakespearian 
revivals would have taken place but for the 
destruction by fire of the scenery of about 
thirty plays forming the Lyceum repertoire 
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Had not ‘‘The Merchant of Venice’ been 
removed from the place of storage a few 
days before, 1t would have shared the same 
fate as “‘Henry VIII, ‘‘Cymbeline, ‘* Much 
Ado about Nothing, ‘King Lear,’ ‘‘ Richard 
lil,’ ‘‘Macbeth,’ and other elaborate pro 
ductions marking the present regime Owing 
to ariangements for tours in the suburbs and 
in the provinces, Sir Henry Irving brought 
his season to a close on July rst, when he 
announced that his next Shakespearian revival 
would be the long neglected King Richard II 
Mr Forbes Robertson again took the Lyceum 
in the autumn, opening on Sept 17th with 
Macbeth A few months before, he had plaved 
the murderous Thane at Dublin, on returning 
from a successful visit to Germany with his 
own company On each occasion Mrs Patrick 
Campbell appeared as Lady Macbeth Mr 
Robertson s reading of the part evoked some 
discussion, but the intellectuality and artistic 
sympathy characterising it were universally 
acknowledgcd For divers reasons M: Beer 
bohm Trees revival of Julus Cesar at Her 
Majesty s (Jan 22nd) was one of the most 
notable events of the year It wasa eries of 
magnificent stage pictures, in which every 
character was played with such ficelity and 
judgment as apparently to belong to the time 
and action depicted Mr Trees Marc Antony 
Mr Lewis allers Brutus, Mr _ Franklin 
McLeays Casstus, Mr Fultons Julius, Mr 
Calvert s Casca, Miss Hanbury sCalphurnia, and 
Miss Millards Portia equally stood out as for 
cible embodiments thoroughly 1n harmony with 
each other and with the spirit of the tragedy 
By a neat rearrangement of the acts the mo 
m<ntous incidents were brought closer together, 
and in the Forum scene the Roman mob had 
been so well driled as to constitute a singularlv 
exciting and realistic spectacle ‘ Julius 
sar had an unprecedented run of several 
months, and before he left town Mr Tree 
intimated his intention of staging King John 
At the St Jamess, on Feb 16th, Mr George 
Alexander revived Much Ado about Nothing 
in sumptuous and eminently tasteful style, witn 
a carefully selected cast, including himself as 
Benedick, Miss Julia Neilson as Beatrice, and 
Mr Fred oy as Don Pedro In the early 
autumn Miss Ellen Terry played Desdemona 
at the Grand at Fulham for a fev nights, with 
Mr Frank Cooper as Othello 
Poetic and imaginative drama was not very 
wellrepresented Muss Olga Nethersole opened 
Her Majestys for an autumn season on 
Sept rst with The T t an original play 
by Messrs Louis N Parkerand Murray Carson 
It was an ambitious essay, that received all 
possible aid from Miss Nethersole and her 
companions, and from beautiful stage decora 
tion At the Lyceum on July 4th M Coquelin 
commenced a series of performances of the 
much talked of Cyrano de Bergeracy crowded 
audiences completely endorsing the enthu 
Siastic approval bestowed upon his finished 
assumption in Paris Madame Sarah Bern 
hardt visited London in June, and at the 
Lyri, besides going through a round of her 
celebrated characteis, appeared in Romain 
Coolus’ Lysiase and Octave Feuillets Julie 
An interesting production was a translation 
by Mr J W Mackail of Maeterlinck s tragic 
romance, Pelléas et Melisande, taken in hand 
by Mr Forbes Robertson at the Prince of 
Wales's (fune 21st) for matinees The youthful 
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heroine was prettily played by Mrs Patnck 
Campbell, Mr Robertson was the middle aged 
ee and Mr Martin Harvey the boy 
over 
Of sterner stuff was the first novelty of the 
year, Peter the Great, presented at the Lyceum 
on Jan rst Written by Mr Laurence Irving, 
and with his distinguished father playing the 
title part, its introduction evoked more than 
ordinary curiosity Naturally Sir Henry in 
every way did his best for the piece, and his 
rugged Peter was voted a splendid perform 
ance but the many advantages the plece 
obtained could not counterbalance the gloom 
of the theme of an exacting and suspicious 
father sentencing his son to death for the 
supposed good of the country That the pla 
was powertul and clever was widely admitte 
but it did not provevery attractive Sir Henry 
was a little more fortunate (May 4th) with 
the thoroughly mode n The Medicime Man, by 
Messrs H D [Iraill and R S Hichens, who 
turned to account the weirder elements of 
will power Ragged Robin, adapted by Mr 
Louis N Parker from Jean Richepins ‘‘Le 
Chemineau was very vou aDy received at 
Her Majesty s (June 23rd) with Mr and Mrs 
Tree a» the wanderer and his victim re 
spectively Mr G R Sims The Gipsy Earl at 
the Adelpm (Aug 31st) and Messis Cecil 
Raleigh and Henry Hamilton s The Great Ruby 
at Drury Lane (Sept :5th), were thoroughly 
suited to their respective quarters through their 
scope for both spirited acting and spectacular 
ccessories Teresa, a drama by Mr George P 
ancroft, was played for some time at the 
Garrick after succe-sful trial at the Metropole, 
and in the summer The Heart of Maryland with 
an American company did well at the Adelphi 
Kvidence of the renewed popularity of 
thorough going romantic drama was furnished 
Sh Mag boom in Dumas The Three Musketeers 
ersions of the story cropped up In various 
places after it became known that plays on the 
subject had been respectively prepared by Mr 
Henry Hamiiton for Lewis Waller and by 
Mr Sydney Grundy for Mr Beerbohm Tree 
Of the two latter the first to see the light was 
Mr Hamuiltons (Metropole, Sept 12th), with 
Mr Waller as the brave Gascon, Miss Florence 
West as Miladi, and Miss Kate Rorke as the 
ueen, and the success both in London and 
the provinces was so pronounced that the 
piece was eventually brought to the Globe 
Mr Grundy s adaptation was produced at Her 
Majestys immediately on the return of Mr 
Tree (who played D Artagnan) from his country 
tour (Nov 4th In differing degree Mr Paul 
M Potters The Conquerors (>t Varies s, April 
14th), Mr Joseph Hattons new edition of 
Jack Sheppard (Pavilion, April oth), Mr Frank 
Harvey> A Musician's Romance (Vetropole, 
June 13th), Messrs Landeck and Shirleys 
Going the Pace(Pavilion, Oct 24th), a translation 
of the late*Sergius Stepniaks The Convert 
(Avenue, an afternoon in June), Messrs Sutton 
Vane and Arthur Shirleys The Bell Banger 
(Grand, Islington, July 25th), and Alicia Ramse 
and R’ de Coidovas As a Man Sows (Grand, 
Islington, Aug 22nd), als» obtained no ice 
In the domain of genuine comedy Mr }] M 
Barrie s The Little Minister (at the Haymarket) 
and Mr Henry A Jones witty The Liars 
(Criterion), were such established successes 
that both pieces resumed their accustomed 
places after the autumn holidays. The first- 
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named was not displaced until Oct agth, 


when a new comedy called The Mancuvres of 


Jane, by Mr H A _ Jones, was produced by 
Messrs Harrison and Maude r and Mrs 
Kendal, who were very cordially greeted, 
returned to London 1n April to play Mr Walter 
Frith’'s Not Wisely but Too Well at the Grand, 
Fulham, and on Sept 22nd to commence a 
season at the St Jamess with The Elder Miss 
Blossom, a charming piece by Messrs Erncst 
Hendrie and Metcalfe Wood, upon which a 
hearty verdict of approval was passed ‘“ John 
Oliver Hobbes (Mrs Craigie) scored with The 
Ambassador at the St Jamess (june 2nd), as 
also did Mr R C Carton with hs smart Lord 
and Lady Algy at the Comedy So al 21st) 
Shafts of amuséng satire against the foibles 
of actors in the sixties were directed by Mr 
A W Pinero in Trelawney of the ‘‘ Wells’ at 
the Court (Jan 2oth), and Mr Stuart Ogilvie 
came to the front with The White Knight xt 
Teriys (Feb 6th) and The Master (with a 
yood part for M: John Hare who brought 
back to the stage the far too long absent 
Miss Kate Terry) at the Globe (April 2 rd) 
Dangerfield, °95, a one act piece by Mildred 
} Dowhng, at the Garrick (May 26th) 
brought to London Miss Annie Russell, a 
delightful young actress, who a little later 
specially distinguished herself on the same 
boards on the more substantia] Sue adapted 
from Bret Hartes story Ihe Judgment of 
Bolinas Plains A pleasing sentimental piece 
was Miss Martha Mortons A _ Bachelors 
Romance at the Globe (Jan 8th) In such ol 

comedies as She Stoops to Conquer, The Schoo 
for Scandal, and The Country Gurl, Miss kate 
Vaughan pluyed at Ter:ys, where in_ the 
autumn Mr [om [Thorne revived Our Boys 
A decided hit was made at the Duke ef Yorks 
with The Adventure of Lady Ursula (Oct 11th) 
by Mr Anthony Hope, who during the follow 

ing week joined Mr Edward Rose in submit 
ting, at the Court, When a Mans in Love 
Another acceptable modern comedy was Brother 
Officers, by Leo Trevoy, at the Garrick (Oct 
zoth) Among the fircical pieces that kept the 
bill for Some time were the American Too Much 
Johnson, with Mr William Gillette, at the 
Garrick, in April Robert Ganthonys A Brace 
of Partridges, Kenton Mackay s The JP, and 
George Broadhurst» What Happened to Jones 
at the Strand, R Marshall s His Excellency the 
Governor, at the Court The Dove Cot, an 
adaptation of ‘ Jalouse, atthe Duk> of York’s 

The Club Baby at the Avenue, G R Sims and 
Leonard Merricks My Innocent Boy at the 
Royalty, and Osmond Shillingfords Tommy 

odd at the Globe (Aug 30th) 

Musical pieces—the majority by three or four 
_ithors and composeis—were so numerous 
that they went beyond count Several were 
produced merely with the view of obtaining a 
certain amount of prestige for provincial 
purposes, and to these it 1s ndt necessary 
to refer At Dalys ‘ The Geisha at length 
resigned tn favour of A Greek Slave (June 8th) 
at the Gaiety on May 21st A Runaway Girl 
took the place of “The Circus Girl , at the 
Vaudeville on Sept 3rd Her Royal Highness 
superseded “The French Maid _ , and on 
Sept 15th The Royal Star ousted ‘‘La Poupee 
at the Pmnnce of Waless Ihe American The 
Belle of New York, 1n which much novelty was 
detected, was a great draw at the Shaftesbury 


(April rath) Of Enghsh facility in this class | The Regius 
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of production The Dandy Fifth (Duke of York's, 
Aug 16th) and Bilberry of Tilbury (Brixton and 
Criterion) were favourable specimens Later 
additions were Little Miss Nobody (Lyric, Sept 
14th), the merry The Topsy Turvy Hotel(Comedy, 
Sept erst), and The Land of Nod (Royalty, 
Sept 24th) 

he benefit for Miss Nelle Farren at Drury 
Lane, on March 17th, was a remarkable demon 
Stration of sympathy, alike by the profession 
and the public, and proved an unexampled 
success he Greek play at Bradfield in June 
was Antigone Among miscellaneous events 
of special interest must be mentioned the 
revivals of Rowley and Middleton s The Spanish 
Gipsy (St Georges Hall, April sth), Ford's 
The Broken Heart (St George s Hall, June rrth), 
and Ben Jonsons The Sad Shepherd (Fulham 
Palace Grounds, July 23rd), by the Elizabethan 
Stage Society 


Dreyfus Affair See under FRANCE 


Dublin The Most Rev J F Peacocke Arch 
bishop of, 1s the son of M: Geor;e Peacocke, 
M D, and was born in 1835 He was educated 
at Irinity College, Dublin, where he graduated 
BA (Senior Moderator in History and English 
Literature) in 57. He won the Regius Pro 
fessor of Divinity s first premium, and obtained 
a first class in the Divinity testimonium exa 
minaion in 58 He proceeded MA in 62, 
BD 77 and UD 83 and was ordained deacon 
58 and priest 59 After holding several cura 
cies he was appointed canon of St Patricks 
Cathedral Dublin, in 75 He was incumbent 
ot St George, Dublin, 73 88, and rector of 
Monkstown fiom 78 to 94 In 9g4 he was 
appointed Professor of Pastoral Theology an 
Irinity College, Dublin, and in the same year 
he was consecrated Bishop of Meath He 
matried in 65 the daughter of Mayor John 
lnvine, of Killadeas co Fermanagh On the 
death of lord Plunket, in 97 he was elected 
by the Bench of Bishops to succeed him as 
Aichbishop 


Dublin University The Univerm of 
Dublin, commonly known as Trinity Oollege, 
Dublin, was founded in 1591 by Queen Eliza- 
beth, who also established in the same year 
a college under the style of the Holy and 
Undivided [mnity, near Dublin Its consti- 
tution has been altered by numerous Royal 
charters In the Treaty of Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland (1800) it 18 
spoken of as the University of ‘Trinity 
College The tercentenary festival of the 
College was celebrated in July 2 with great 
solemnity and splendour At the service in 
St Patricks Cathedral, the Dean traced the 
history of the University back to a period three 
hundred years before the founding of the present 
University by Elizabeth In 1321, he stated, 
the then Archbishop of Dublin established a 
University at St Patmcks with the sanction 
of the Pope, but 1¢ came to an end after an 
existence of nearly two centuries The Ohan- 
cellor of the University 1s the Ear] of Ross . 
and the Vice-Chancellor the Right Hon D H 
Madden, LLD The undergraduates exceed 


800 Certificates of proficiency are granted to 
women Degrees yb. B D., i i. A. x 

MB, MOb, BOh, LLD.. LLB, Mus.D., 
Mus B , M Engm,, B Engin,, D.80 , D.Litt. The 


two last named are new degrees, conferred 
only for a laa research and discoveries. 
rofi are. Rev Dr. Gwynn 
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(Divinity), Robert Tyrrell (Greek), Sir John 
Banks (btysic), Henry Brougham Leech (Law), 
C. B. Ball, M.Ch. (Surgery) rofessor of Latin, 
Lous C. Purser, D.Litt. , Ancient History, Rev 
J. P. Mahaffy, DD.; Modern History, John 
B. Bury, M.A.; Mathematics, W. Snow Burn- 
side, Sc. ; Chemistr » Emerson Reynolds, 
D.Sc.; Natural Philosophy, Alexander Tazleton, 
D Sc ; Experimental Physics, George F. Fitz- 
gerald, D.Sc., Civil Engineering, Thomas 
Alexander, MA., etc. arliamen repre- 
sentatives: Rt. Hon. Edward Carson, Q.C., and 
W. E.H Lechy, LL.D. Provost, Rev. George 
Salmon, D.D.; Vice-Provost, John K. Ingram, 
LL.D. ; Bursar, Rev. James W. Barlow, M.A ; 
Senior Proctor, Rev Thomas K. Abbott, DD ; 
Senior Lecturer, B. Williamson, D.Sc ; Regis- 
trar, Rev. R M. Connor, DD; Ibrarian, 
Rev. T. K. Abbott, D.D. Consult Dublin 
University Calendar. 

Dufferin, Marquis of. See under PEERAGE. 

wich College (Alleyn’s ‘College of 

God’s Gift” at Dulwich) was founded a pb, 1619, 
by Edward Alleyn, the Actor, under Letters 
Patent of King James I., by which a licence 
was granted to Alleyn to establish a College 
“to endure and remain for ever,” and to be 
called ‘‘ The College of God’s Gift in Dulwich, 
in the County of Surrey.” Reconstituted '58, 
and removed to new site and new building ’7o. 
Present numbers in the school, 6890. No boy 
may enter the school before the age of 10, or 
remain after the age of 19. Endowment about 
£4000 per annum. {1000 may be annually 
allotted among ‘‘ boys pisceecne to a place of 
higher education,” and £1coo also may be paid 
annually in scholarships to boys either already 
in the school or about to enter 1t. Such scholar- 
ships are awarded as the result of open 
examination. Head Master, A. H. Gilkes, M.A.; 
School Secretary, Gilbert B Stretton, M.A.; 
Motto, Detur Gloria Sol: Deo. 

‘‘Dundee Advertiser” Ihe morning news- 
paper which 1s generally regarded as the most 
rominent organ of the Liberal party in Scot- 
fand. Issued from the same office are the 
Evening Telegraph, the People’s Journal, and 
the People's Friend. The People’s Journal 
s the great Radical working-man’s weekly 
newspaper in Scotland, having a circulation 
approximating to a quarter of a million, and 
peing read all over the country Editor, Sir 
John Leng, M.P., for Dundee Chief Office, 7 
o 25, Bank Street, Dundee. London Office, 186, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 

Dupuy, M. Charles, was b. at Puy, Nov sth, 
851, and 1s the son of a process-servei at the 
Prefecture. Obtaining ascholarship at a /fcee, 
1e passed through the Ecole Normale, and be- 
ame a Professor of Philosophy in various 
olleges in the provinces, and afterwards an 
nspector of schools (’85). He left his educa- 
1onal career when he was electéd to the 
chamber 1n ’85, and actively took up politics, 
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joining himself to the advanced Kepublican 
arty. M. Ribot gave him the portfolio of 
ubhe Instruction in the Cabinet of ’92, and in 
‘93 he became Premier. He was succeeded by 
M. Casimir-Perier 1n Nov ’93, and was then 
elected President of the Chamber, only to 
become Premier again in May ‘94, when M. 
Casimir-Perier fell He was in office when 
Captain Dreyfus was condemned and degraded; 
but in Jan. ’95 he had to resign, and was suc- 
ceeded by M. Ribot. When M_ Bnsson’s 
Cabinet was defeated and had to retire, in 
Oct. 98, M. Dupuy was commissioned by the 
President to form a Ministry, and succeeded. 


Durham, Bishop of. See under PEERAGE. 


Durham University, foundéd 1832, comprises 
University College (’37), Bishop tfleld’s Hall 
(’46), and the Colleges of Medicine and Science 
located at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The students 
number about 200 at Durham, and about 2000 
(reckoning matriculated and non matriculate 
students) at Newcastle L'nattached students 
first admitted ’71. Affihated are Codrington 
College, Bar badoes, and Fourah Bay College, 
Sierra Leone. Warden, the Dean of Durham, 
G. W. Kitchin, D.D, F.S A, who 1s also 
President of the College of Science; President 
ot the College of Medicine, G H. Philipson, 
M.D, MA. Degrees: D.D., B.D., M.A., B.A, 
D.C.L., B.C.L., M.D., M.B., M.S8., BS., Mus.D., 
Mus.B, D.Litt, BLitt, D.Sc., M.80., B Bec. 
Licences 1n theology, Diplomas in public health, 
and Certificates of proficiency in general educa- 
won, also granted. Local University Lectures are 
also given in connection with this University, 
and local examinations have been established. 
Consult Durham University Calendar. 


Dutch Colonies. See CoLonies, Frc, oF 
EUROPEAN POWERS. 


Dutch Political Parties. 
LANDS, POLITICAL PARTIES 
Dykes, Rev. J. Oswald, D.D., b. at Port 
Glasgow 1835, graduated MA at Edinburgh 
’s4, Studied theology at New College (Edin ), 
Heidelberg, and Erlangen Ordained minister 
of the Free Church, East Kilbride, Lanark, ’59; 
elected colleague of Dr. Candlish 1u Free St, 
George’s, Edinburgh, ’or. Compelled to resign 
this important charge through feeble health in 
’64, he visited Australia, where he remained 
for three years. in 69 he became minister 
of Regent Square Presbyterian Church, London. 
He left this charge in ’88, when he was ap- 
pointed Principal of the Theological College, 
ee Square, Works: ‘‘ Beatitudes of the 
ingdom ’ (72), ‘‘ Laws of the Kingdom ” (’73), 
‘Relations of the Kingdom * (74), ‘From 
Jerusalem to Antioch ” ('74), “Abraham ” (’77) 
“(Daily Prayers” ('81), ‘‘Sermons” (’82 and 
a2 ‘‘ The Law of the Ten Words” ('84), ‘‘ The 
ospel according to St. Paul” (88), ‘‘ Plain 
Address: 38, 


See NETHER 


Words on Great [hemes ” (’92). 
Coolhurst Road, Crouch End, N. 
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Earl Marshal, The, 1s one of the great 
officers of State, and takes precedence next 
after the Lord High Constable The latter 
office ceased to be hereditary in 1521, since 
which it has been only temporarily revived for 
successive coronations, and once for a trai by 
combat, which, however, did not take place 
One of the functions of this exalted ersonage 
1S, In company with the Earl Marshal, to usher 
the King’s pion into Westminster Hall 
ust before the second course of the coronation 
hancact It 1s usud? to appoint to the office some 
person of high rank and great distinction, and 
the first Duke of Wellington was selected to fill 
it at the coronations of George IV , Wilham IV, 
and Her Majesty The Lord High Constable 
and the Earl Marshal were formerly judges of 
the ancient Court of Chivalry, but when the 
former office ceased to be hereditary, the sole 
jurisdiction in questions of honour and arms 
was vested in the Earl Marshal, who 1s head 


ditary in the family 
Office, Queen Victoria Street, E C 


Early Closing Association and Traders 
Parliamentary Alliance founded for pro 
moting (1) An abridgment of the hours of 
labour in al) departments of industrial life, 
wherever unduly prolonged—especially on 
Saturday nights, (2) the adoption of a Satur 
day or other weekly halfholiday, (8) the 
abolition of unnecessary Sunday labour, (4) 
the early payment of wages, (5) the promo 
tion of a profitable employment of leisure 
hours, (6) the promotion of the interests of 
traders and their assistants in matters re 
quiring municipal or legislative control By 
subscribing 2s 6d halt yearly, assistants are 
entitled to receive gratustous medical advice 
from any of the Societys honorary medical 
= peat President, Sir John Lubbock Bart , M P 

tary, James A Stacey Offices, 21, New 
Bridge Street E C 


East Africa, German ihe German pos 
sessions 1n Last Africa he immediately to the 
south of British Fast Africa, and have an esti 
mated area of about 400,000 sq m, witha popu- 
lation of 4,000,000 They are boundedonthenorth 
by a line running north west from the Umbe 
river to the east shore of the Victoria Nyanza, 
and continuing west from this lake to the Congo 
State Lake eTanganyika forms the western 
boundary, and thence a line to Lake Nyasa, and 
the river Rovuma form the south west and 
southern boundaries In September 94 1t was 
agreed that the German Portuguese frontier 
should follow the parallel 10° 40 S_ late from the 
coast to its intersection with the river Rovuma, 
leaving Kionga and the mouth of the Rovuma 
to Germany, and Cape Delgado to Portugal 
Several stations have been established by the 
German East Africa Company, and the chief 

orts are Dar es-Salaam, Bapems co, Kiloa, and 

anga A narrow gauge railway from the coast 
to Lakes Victoria Nyanzaand zeus 1s pro 
jected The entire length will 1775 kilo- 
metres It is to start from both Bagamoyo 
and Dar es Salaam, with a main junction some 


o kilometres inland, and to extend to Lakes 

anganyika and Nyanza, via Tabora The 
style of construction 1s to be as light as pos 
sible, and the gauge 75centimetres The entire 
cost 1s estimated at from 30,000,000 t0 40,000,000 
marks but it 1s only intended at first to 
build a stretch of some 296 kilometres Colonel 
Liebert 1s the Governor of the colony The pro 
duots of the country are coffee, tobacco, cotton, 
1vory, Caoutchouc, and gum Gold has been 
found at Usambara Imports, 95 6, £373 500, 
exports, £190,600 —History, 98 ajor Liebert, 
the Governor placed a tax on houses and huts 
in the colony as from April rst, but the option 
was given to pay the tax in kind or even in 
labour, instead of 1n money The Reichstag 
granted a sum of 72,000 maths for the pur 
pose of keeping the Usambara railway in 
working order until it was able to payits way 
(Feb 13th) 


by the Zambes), and the other smaller districts 
of Zambesia Inhambane, and Gaza _ Its coast 
line extends southwards from Cape Delgado, 
the southern extremity of the coast line of 
German East Africa to Kosi Bay just below 
Pot dae Bay, at a point separating British from 

ortuguese territory, as fixed by the Anglo 
Portuguese Agieement of 91, the northern 
boundary 1s the river Rovuma, running west 
from Cape Delgadoto Lake Nyasa The frontier 
between German and Portuguese Cast Africa 
runs along parallel] 10° 40 S lat from the coast to 
its intersection with the r ver Rovuma, leaving 
the mouth of the Rovuma and Kuionga to 
Germany, and Cape Delgado to Portugal The 
eastern boundary is the lake and British 
Central Afmca, or the Nyasa Protectorate 
down to the junction of the Shire with the 


foe while from that point the British 


South Africa Companys territory, including 
Mashonaland and Matabeleland, and the South 
African Republic, form the boundar The 
colony 1s administered by a Royal Commis 
sioner appointed for three years The Manica 
and Sofala region, where gold exists, 16 placed 
unde: the Mozambique Company, which hasa 
royal charter Other companies are working 
other parts of the country The two principal 
railways of this region are the Delagoa Bay 
(qv) which has a length of 57 miles in the 
colony, and the Beira, the latter now being in 
course of construction The alignment runs 
‘from the river Pungwe on the east coast, a 
point 12 miles from the mouth of the miver, 
and it 1s heped will eventually reach Fort 
Salisbury, the capital of Rhodesia, and join a 
line from Bulawayo It had made such a 
rapid advance that in Nov 98 it was already 
'60 miles beyond Umtali The distance of 
Salisbury from the sea 1s 382 miles___ Beira 1s 
connected by telegraph with Salisbury In 
Feb ‘’96 it was stated that a new company 
had been formed to construct a railway, 36 
miles long, from Port Beira to Fontesvilla, the 
commencement of the railway, and at intervals 
since then some progress has been made 


The principal exports are oilnuts and seeds, 
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caoutchouc and ivory Area, about 3,000,000 
sqim , pop about 300,000 See TRANSVAAL 
(map) 

East Africa Protectorate The British 
possessions in Last Afnmca extend about 4oo 
miles along the coast noithwards from Umba, 
at the mouth ofthe Umbaiiver The southern 
boundary runs from Umba in a north west 
direction to the intersection of the Victoria 
Nyanza with the first parallel of N Jat, skirts 
the northern shore of the lake and thence 
westwards to the boundary ofthe Congo Free 
State The river Jub begins the noithern 
boundary, which from the intersection of the 
river with the 6th paralle] N lat runs to the 
35th meridian E long, and follows that to its 
intersection with the Blue Nile the €ongo 
Free State and the western watershed of the 
basin of the Upper Nile forming the western 
boundary The total area 1s about 1,000,000 sq 
miles, embracing a great part of Somaliland, 
the Equatorial Province, Uganda, Usoga 
Unyoro, etc, and the population 1s estimated 
at between 2,000 000 and 3000000 The Im 
penal British East Afmca Company opened 
up the country, having in 88 obtained a 
concession of termtory from the Sultan ot 
Zanzibar and a charter from the British 
Government An arrangement for buying 
them out was however come to in 95 
It was wranged that the Sultan of Zanzibar 
should pay £150,000 for the surrender of the 
Comp iny s concession of a ten mile strip along 
the coast, and £50 oco for their assets, while the 
British Gove: nment should pay agrant of {50,00 
for the surrender oft the Companys charter 
Ihe majority of the Companys employes were 
re engaged by the Government ganda was 
made a protectorate, administered by Mr F 
L Berkeley, the country between Uganda and 
the ten mile stiip along the coast was made a 

1otecto) ate under the authority of the British 

onsul General at Zanzibar, Witu and the 
river Tana region were similarly treated and 
finally the ten mile stmp along the coast bought 
back from the Company by the Sultan was 
rented by the Government for £11 o0o0 a year 
and the territory placed under the administra 
tion of the Consu] General at Zanzibar The 
Protectorate 1s divided into four districts the 
Coast Province, capital Mombasa Ukamba, 
capital Muchakos Tanaland with Witu, capital 
Lamu and Jubuland, capital Kismaya The 
chief ports are Mombasa (which 1s also the 
capital of the whole Protectorete), Lamu, Vanga 
and Kismayu TIheconstruction ofa railway of 
670 miles length from Mombasa to Lake Victoria 
Nyanza hasbeen commenced Mr Whitehouse 
and his staff began operations on Dec 11th, 95 
A Parliamenta y paper issued in July 97 re 
ported that at the end of g6 and the beginnin 
of o7 the health of the staff and labourers ha 
been very bad, and there had been unseason 
able rains The total expenditure to March 
31st, 97, Was £390,838, of which £211,850 re 
resented cost of material and freight from 
ngland, and the remainder expenditure in 
India and Africa The first roo miles of line 
were completed on Sept 3oth The Zimes 
published an article descriptive of the whole 
undertakihg on Aug 16th A Foreign Office 
aper onthe Uganda Railway, issued in July 
(**E Africa,’ No 8), stated that during the 
year ending March 1484 miles were surveyed 
making 10 all 263 mies, and earthworks had 
been made and rails laid up to139 miles The 
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first ico miles, to the Voi river, had been 
opened for traffic in December, and the earnings 
for the first three months amounted to 126,400 
rupees, or, excluding the carriage of railway 
stores, 67 6 rapes per mile per week The 
telegraph lhne had been pushed on to Arkuyu, 
325 miles From another source it appears that 
a time and fare book had been prepared, the 
fares being first class, ,8 1:upees, second class, 
19 rupees, and third class, 3 rupees 3 annas, 
for the whole distance of100 miles A telegram 
from Mombasa (Sept goth) reported that Kibwezz 
was reached at the end of August, and that the 
rails were laid pist the 200 mile peg on Sept 8th 
The prinoipal products of the country are cloves, 
lvory indiarubber, copra, hides, etc See 
AFRICA and SOUDAN (map)e 


East Indies Dutch The Dutch possessions 
in the Asiatic Archipelago include Java (gv), 
with Madura and wha’ are called the Outposts, 
viz, Sumatia part of Borneo (qv), Celebes, 
the Moluccas part of New Guinea (qv), and 
the Sunda and other1s ands’ For the area and 
population of these islands etc , see COLONIES, 
ETC , OF LUROPEAN Powrrs _ Java 18 dealt 
with inaseparatearticle The Outposts, which 
have an estimated area of about 650,000 sq m, 
and an estimated pepulation of about 9 000 con, 
are administered by Governors, Residents, etc 
according to their status The administrative 
and executive authority for the whole oft Dutch 
Fast India 1s 1n the hands of a Governor 
Gencral assisted by a Council of five members 
Ihe army which 1s purely colonial, numbers 


¢ about 1 500 Europeans and 22 ooonatives The 


cost of the navy 1s boine partly by the colony 
and partly by the Government of the Nether 
lands There are ove 1200 miles of 1ailroad 
opened for traffic The chief exports arc 
sugar ceffee, tea indigo, and tobacco Esti 
mated revenue 97, £10 537,000, expenditure, 
411,736 ooo ~average wmports, £13 000,000 ave 
rage exports £ 600,000 See Diplomatic 


Ecclesiastical Commissioners, The, owe 
their origin to the Act 6 and 7 Will IV ,C 97 
[Incorporated for the purpose of making schemes 
to carry out the recommendations of certain 
earlier commissions appointed to inquire into 
the endowment of bishoprics, the state of 
cathedral and collegiate churches, the best way 
of providing for the cure of souls, etc The 
Act provided that the two Cetin Ve 


Bishop of London, the Lord Chancellor, 
President, and First Lord of the Treasury for 
the time being, as well as a Secretary of State 


named by the sovereign, with three others 
therein named, should of the commission 
A subsequent Act added all the remainin 
bishops in England and Wales, the Chief 
Justice, and others Membership of the Church 
of England has always been an indispensable 
condition of holding the office By an Act of 
1856 the Church Building Commissioners had 
their powWers transferred to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners Generally it may be said that 
the function of the Ecclesiastical Commuis- 
sioners 1s to provide for the adjustment of the 
endow ments to the wants of the Church The 
proceedings of the Commissioners are con 
trolled by numerous Acts of Parliament, and 
various duties have from time to time been 
imposed upon them—e g, the formation of new 
shes and alteration of boundaries where 
required, the augmentation and endowment 
of poor benefices in populous places, the sale 
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and leasing of glebe lands, etc, et. Since 40, 
when the common fund was first created, the 
Commissioners have augmented or endowed 
upwirds of 5800 benefices The total increase 
in the incomes of benefices resulting from 
the operations of the Commissioners exceeds 
41,024,230 per annum, and may be taken to 
represent a capital sum of £30,787,500 The 
Commissioners determined to appropriate in 
grants towards the augmentation and endow 
ment of benefices, during 98, the sum of 
3150,000 of capital Office, 10, Whitchall Place, 
) Secretary, A De Bock Porter, C B 
Ecclesiastical Courts These are of three 
degrees of jurisdiction First there are the 
purely spiritual courts, includirg the Arch 
deacons Court, thes Bishops Consistory, and 
the Archbishops Court, second courts of 
mixcd saratual and secular jurisdiction—e g, 
the Court of Arches and the Couit of the Official] 
Principal of York, and, third, courts of purely 
seculai constitution—¢ g, the Judicial Com 
mittee of Priv 
Final Appeal in ecclesiastical causes Piacti 
cally none of these courts now pretcnds to 
undisputed authority Thereport of the Royal 
Commission on Ecclesiastical Courts (83), 
while vindicating the historical position of them 
all, bewailed the confusion into which the 
administration of ecclesiastical] law had fallen 
and urged the adoption of various reforms 
Absolute power, however, meanwhile rests 
with Lord Penzance, ‘‘ Judge of the Provincial 
Courts of Canterbury and York, under the 
Public Worship Regulation Act, ’74, and as 
such, Dean of the Arches and Master of the 
Faculties By the issue of writs de contu 
mace captendo cieigymen have been, and 
may be, imprisoned tor defying sentences of 
monition, by inhibition, suspension, or depriva 
jon decreed by this coutt The judgments 
of the Judicial Committee may be upheld 
and enforced by any of the High Courts of 
Justice ‘The Archdeacon s Court is a survival, 
and nothing more It 18 a court of first in 
stance and appeals lie to the bishop, but its aid 
1s seldom invohed —Consistory kLvery bishop 
has his Consistory Court held before his Chan 
sellor or Commissaiy in his cathedral church, 
or other con, enient place in his diocese In this 
zourt are granted faculties for the alteration, 
“epair, and renovation of churches Nothing 
san be added to or taken trom the ornaments 
of the Ohuroh except a faculty 1s obtained for 
the purpose Ihe Archbishops Court, distin 
suished from the Provincial Oourt, 1s the canon! 
cal tribunal for the hearing of spiritual causes 
zord Penzance s Court, or the old Court of Arches 
modified as stated unites the powers of the jus 
sanonicum with new powers conceded by the 
Church Discipline Act, ‘41, and the similar 
itatute of ’74, exercising authority in both 
?rovinces’ Lastly, the Judicial Committee of 
?rivy Council, as representing the Royal 
Supremacy, 1s the absolute though nét the 
tanonical court of final appeal 
_ “oho, The.” An evening paper, established 
Jec. 1868 Its principles are Independent 
-iberal Zhe Echo vee daily, in a condensed 
orm, the chief and latest news of the day, 
‘oreign, hom 
‘Teats in an independent manner Several neu 
eatures have recently been introduced in the 
“cho, special prominence being piven to 
‘opics of social interest Manager, Mr W F 


Counal, which 1s the Court of Science 
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Economics and Political Science, The 
London School of The School commenced 
work in Oct gs, and 1s already the largest 
centre of systematic training 1n economic and 

olitical studies in the nited Kingdom 

uring the third year, 978, 378 students 
joined the School Work 1s carried on, by 
lectures and classes, both in the morning, and 
in the evening after 5 pm _ A three years 
course of training in ecunomics has_ been 
established With the view of encouraging the 
elementary study of economics and political 
scierce, a limited number of scholarships 
tenable at the School, are awarded to selected 
students from University Extension and other 
classes 1n economics hree research student 
ships, of from £100 to £2, each, were awarded 
after an examina.ion held in July 98, fcr 
the promotion of special investigations into 
problems of economic and political science A 
sum of more than £1500 has been obtained for 
the purposes of The British Library of Political 
The Library 1s intended for the fiee 

use of students of the School persons engaged 

in public administration, professors, etc , of a 

recognised Universit\, and others are admitted 

by the Directors on recommendation by some 
person of position Hours’ opens daily at 

10 am _ Closcs (a) in Term, on Saturdays at 

6 other days at 9 pm, (b) in Vacation on 

Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays at 9, other 

days at 6pm _ Closed entirely on Sundays, 

Tanuaiy 1st, Good Friday and next five days, 
_ Saturday before Whit Monday and next four 

Cays, first fourteen days of August, Christmas 

Day and next six days Contains a valuable 

collection of English and foreign municipal 

reports minutes, etc, publications of other 
local government bodies Government publica 
tions etc. The School 1s located at 10, Adelphi 

Terrace, London WC _ All comniunications 

should be sent to the Director 

Ecuador A republic ot equatorial South 
America, governed by a President elected for 
four years with the assistance of a Congress 
composed of a Senate of 32 members elected for 
fou~ years (one half retiring every two years), 
representing the provinces, and a Chamber 
of 42 Deputies representing the people, which 
is elected every two years The electors to 
both Chambers must be adults able to read and 
_ write, and holding the Roman Catholic faith 
Area, 120,000 Sq Mm __ pop 1,270,000 Capital, 


Quito, pop 50000 The foreign commerce __ 
ng, aed with the United Kingdom, and centres 
in Gu The chief products are cocoa, 


ayeque 
indiarubber, hides coffee, sugar Gold exists 
in the Napo country, three or four days march 
from Quito, but the country badly needs opening 
up y about 3,41 officersandmen Between 
kcuador, Peru, and Colombia there have been 
for some time boundary disputes, at present 
unsettled Revgnue, 96, £885,936, expenditure, 
£877,952 , public debt, about £2,500 ooo, imports, 
1,675,300, exports, £2,342,coo For Ministry, 
etc see DIPLOMATIC 

Edinburgh University, founded 1583, has 
since become one of the chief medical centres 
in the world During 97 the total number of 
matriculated students was 2813 Of these 777 


e, and commercial, of which it were enrolled in the Arts Faculty, 1423 in the 


F mache Se Medicine, 390 in Law, 60 1n Divinity, 
153 In Science, and roinMusic The aggregate 
value of the University fellowships, bursaries, 
and prizes now amounts to over £16,000 per 


-ornish Office, 22, Catherine St ,Strand, WC annum, most of the bursaries being open to 
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C(Pyty, , Robert Tyrrell (Greek), Sir John 
Banks (Physic), Henry Brougham Leech (Law), 
C. B. Ball, M.Ch. (Surgery); rofessor of Latin, 
Lows C. Purser, .Litt., Ancient History, Rev 
J. P. Mahaffy, D D.; Modern History, John 
B. Bury, M.A.; Mathematics, W. Snow Burn- 
side, Se,s Chemistry, Emerscn Reynolds, 
D.Sc.; Natural Philosophy, Alexander Taileton, 
D Sc ; Experimental Physics, George F. Fitz- 
gerald, D.Sc., Civil Engineering, Thomas 
Alexander, MA., etc. arhamentary repre- 
sentatives: Rt. Hon. Edward Carson, Q.C., and 
W. E.H Lechy, LL.D. Provost, Rev. George 
Salmon, D.D.; Vice-Provost, John K. Ingram, 
LL.D. ; Bursar, Rev. James W. Barlow, M.A ; 
Senior Proctor, Rev Thomas K. Abbott, DD ; 
Senor Lecturer, B. Williamson, D.Sc. ; Regis- 
trar, Rev. R M. Connor, DD ; Librarian, 
Rev. T. K. Abbott, D.D. Consult Dudlen 
University Calendar. 

Dufferin, Marquis of. See under PEERAGE. 

Dulwich College (Alleyn'’s ‘College of 
God’s Gift ” at Dulwich) was founded a D. 1619, 
by Edward Alleyn, the Actor, under Letters 
Patent of King James I., by which a licence 
was granted to Alleyn to establish a College 
‘“‘to endure and remain for ever,” and to be 
called '‘ The College of God's Gift in Dulwich, 
in the County of Surrey.” Reconstituted ‘58, 
and removed to new site and new building ’7o0. 
Present numbers in the school, 680. No boy 
may enter the school before the age of 10, or 
remain after the age of 19. Endowment about 
%4000 per annum. £1000 may be annually 
allotted among ‘‘ boys proceeding to a place of 
higher education,” and £1c00 also may be paid 
annually in scholarships to boys either already 
in the school or about to enter 1t. Such scholar- 
ships are awarded as the result of open 
examination. Head Master, A. H. Gilkes, M.A.; 
School Secretary, Gilbert B Stretton, M.A ; 
Motto, Detur Gloria Sol: Deo. 


‘‘Dundee Advertiser” The morning news- 
paper which 1s generally regarded as the most 

rominent organ of the Liberal party in Scot- 
and. Issued from the same office aie the 
Evening Telegraph, the People’s Journal, and 
the People's Friend. The People’s Journal 
is the great Radical working-man’s weekly 
newspaper 10 Scotland, having a circulation 
approximating to a fee of a million, and 
being read all over the country. Editer, S11 
John Leng, M.P., for Dundee Chief Office, 7 
to 25, Bank Street, Dundee. Lordon Office, 186, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 

Dupuy, M. Charles, was b. at Puy, Nov sth, 
1851, and 1s the son of a process-servei at the 
Prefecture. Obtaining ascholarship at a /pcee, 
he passed through the Ecole Normale, and be- 
came a Professor of Philosophy in various 
colleges in the provinces, and afterwards an 
inspector of schools (’85). He left his educa- 
tional career when he was electéd to the 
Chamber 1n 8s, and actively took up politics, 
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joining himself to the advanced Republican 
arty. M. Ribot gave him the portfolio of 
ublic Instruction in the Cabinet of ’92, and in 
93 he became Premier. He was succeeded by 
M. Casimir Perier in Nov ’93, and was then 
elected President of the Chamber, only to 
become Premier again in May ’94, when M. 
Casimir-Perier fell He was in office when 
Captain Dreyfus was condemned and degraded; 
but in Jan. ’g5 he had to resign, and was suc- 
ceeded by M. Ribot. When M_ Bnsson’s 
Cabinet was defeated and had to retire, in 
Oct. 98, M. Dupuy was commissioned by the 
President to form a Ministry, and succeeded. 


Durham, Bishop of. See under PEERAGE. 


Durham University, found&i 1832, comprises 
University College (’37), Bishop tfield’s Hall 
(46), and the Colleges of Medicine and Science 
located at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The students 
number about 200 at Durham, and about 2000 
(reckoning matriculated and non matriculate 
students) at Newcastle U'nattached students 
first admitted ’71 ated are Codrington 
College, Baibadoes, and Fourah Bay College, 
Sierra Leone. Warden, the Dean of Durham, 
G. W. Kitchin, D.D, FSA, who 1s also 
President of the College of Soience; President 
of the College of Medicine, G H. Philipson, 
M.D, MA. _ Degrees: D.D., B.D., M.A., BA. 
D.C.L., B.C.L., M.D., M.B., M.8., BS., Mus.D., 
Mus.B, D.Litt, BLitt, D.8c., M.8c., B 8c. 
Licences in theology, Diplomas in public health, 
and Certificates of proficiency in general educa- 
wor, also granted. Local University Lectures are 
also given in connection with this University, 
and loca] examinations have been established. 
Consult Durham University Calendar. 


Dutch Colonies. See CoLoniEs, ETC, oF 
EUROPLAN POWERS. 


Dutch Political Parties. 


LANDS, POLITICAL PARTIES 


Dykes, Rev. J. Oswald, D.D., b, at Port 
Glasgow 1835, graduated MA at Edinburgh 
54, Studied theology at New College (Edin ), 
Heidelberg, and Eilangen Ordained minister 
of the Free Church, Fast Kilbride, Lanark, ’59; 
elected colleague of Dr. Candlish in Free St, 
George's, Edinburgh, 'or. Compelled to resign 
this important charge through feeble health in 
64, he visited Australia, where he remained 
for three years. In 69 he became munister 
of Regent Square Presbyterian Church, London. 
He left this charge in '88, when he was ap- 
pointed Principal of the Theological College, 
pee Square. Works: ‘‘ Beatitudes of the 

ingdom ” (72), ‘‘ Laws of the Kingdom ” (’73), 
‘Relations of the Kingdom * (74), ‘From 
Jerusalem to Antioch ” ('74), ‘‘ Abraham ” (’77) 
“Daily Prayers” (81), ‘‘Sermons” (’82 and 
or “ The Law of the Ten Words” (84), ‘‘ The 

ospel according to St, Paul” (’88), ‘‘ Plain 
Words on Great [Themes ” (’92). Address: 38, 
Coolhurst Road, Crouch End, N. 


See NETHFR- 
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Ear] Marshal, The, 1s one of the great 
officers of State, and takes precedence next 
after the Lord High Constable The latter 
office ceased to be hereditary in 1521, since 
which it has been only temporarily revived for 
successive coronations, and once for a trial by 
combat, which, however, did not take place 
One of the functions of th 


is exalted personage 
1S, 1n company with the Earl Marshal, to usher 
the King’s Ghasipon into Westminster Hall 


ust before the second course of the coronation 

anquet It1s usu to appoint to the office some 
person of high rank and great distinction, and 
the first Duke of Wellington was selected to fill 
it at the coronations of George IV , Wilham IV, 
and Her Majesty The Lord High Constable 
and the Ear] Marshal were formerly judges of 
the ancient Court of Chivalry, but when the 
former office ceased to be hereditary, the sole 
jurisdiction in questions of honour and arms 


was vested in the Earl Marshal, who 1s head | 


of the College of Arms (see GARTFR KING 
he office of Earl Marshal 1s here 
ditary in the family of the Duke of Norfolk 
Office, Queen Victoria Street, E C 


Early Closing Association and Traders’ 
Parliamentary Alliance. Younded for pro 
moting (1) An abridgment of the hours of, 
labour 1n al) departments of industrial life, | 
wherever unduly prolonged —especiall 
Saturday nights, (2) the adoption of a Satur 
day or other weekly half holiday, (8) the 
abolition of unnecessary Sunday labour, (4) 
the early payment of wages, (5) the promo 
tion of a profitable employment of leisure 
hours, (6) the promotion of the interests of 
traders and their assistants in matters re- 
quiring municipal or legislative control By 
subscribing 2s 6d halt-yearly, assistants are 
entitled to receive gratuxtous medical advice 
from any of the Societys honorary medical 
pea President, Sir John Lubbock, Bart , M P 

ore » James A Stacey Offices, 21, New | 
Bridge Street, E C 


East Africa, German Ihe German pos 
sessions in Last Africa lie immediately to the 
south of British East Africa, and have an esti 
mated area of about 400,000 sq _ m, witha popu- 
lation of 4,000,000 They are bounded on the north 
by a line running north west from the Umbe 
river to the east shore of the Victoria Nyanza, 
and continuing west from this lake to the Congo 
State Lake Tanganyika forms the western 
boundary, and thence a line to Lake Nyasa, and 
the river Rovuma form the south west and 
southern boundaries In September ’94 1t was 
agreed that the German Portuguese frontier 
should follow the parallel 10° 40'S tats from the 
coast to its intersection with the river Rovuma, 
leaving Kionga and the mouth of the Rovuma 
to Germany, and Cape Delgado to Portugal 
Several stations have been established by the 
German East Africa Company, and the chief 

rts are Dar-es-Salaam, Bagamoyo, Kiloa, and 
Kanga A narrow-gauge railway from the coast 
to Lakes Victoria Nyanzaand Tengen se 1s pro- 
jected. The entire length will 1775 kilo- 
métres, It is to start from both Bagamoyo 
and Dar-es Salaam, with a main junction some 


on 


'and it 18 heped will eventuall 





o kilometres inland, and to extend to Lakes 
anganyika and Nyanza, vid Tabora The 
style of construction 1s to be as hight as pos 
sible, and the gauge 75centimétres [he entire 
cost 1s estimated at from 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 
marks, but it 1s only intended at first to 
build a stretch of some 296 kilometres Colonel 
Liebert 1s the Governor of the colony The pro- 
ducts of the country are coffee, tobacco, cotton, 
lvory, Caoutchouc, and gum Gold has been 
found at Usambara Imports, ’95 6, £373,500, 
exports, £190,600 —History, 98 Mayor 1ebert, 
the Governor placed a tax on houses and huts 
in the colony as fiom April 1st, but the option 
was given to Pas the tax 1n kind or even in 
labour, instead of 1n money The Reichstag 
granted a sum of 72,000 maiks for the pur- 
pose of keeping the Usambara railway in 
working order until 1t was able to pay its way 
(Feb 13th) 


East Africa, Portuguese, cor prises the two 
districts of Lorenzo Marques and Mozam 
bique, which are separated from one another 
by the Zambes), and the other smaller districts 
of Zambesia, Inhambane, and Gaza _Its coast: 
line extends southwards from Cape Delgado, 
the southern extremity of the coast line of 
German East Africa, to Kos: Bay, just below 
Sohn ike Bay, at a point separating British from 
"Portuguese territory, as fixed by the Anglo- 
Portuguese Agreement of 91, the northern 
boundary 1s the river Rovuma, running west 
from Cape Delgadoto Lake Nyasa The frontier 
between German and Portuguese Last Africa 
runs along parallel1o° 40 S lat from the coast to 
its intersection with the r ver Rovuma, leaving 
the mouth of the Rovuma and Kuionga to 
Germany, and Cape Delgado to Portugal The 
eastern boundary is the lake and British 
Central Africa, or the Nyasa Protectorate 


' down to the junction of the Shire with the 


Zambesi, while from that point the British 
South Africa Companys territory, 1ncludin 

Mashonaland and Matabeleland, and the Sout 

African Republic, form the boundar The 
colony 1s administered by a Royal Commis 
sioner appointed for three years Ihe Manica 
and Sofala region, where gold exists, 1s placed 
unde: the Mozambique Company, which has a 
royal charter Other companies are working 


| other parts of the country The two principal 


railways of this renien are the Delagoa Bay 
(gv) which has a length of 57 miles in the 
colony, and the Beira, the latter now being in 
course of construction The alignment runs 
from the river Pungwe on the east coast, a 
point 12 miles from the mouth of the river, 
reach Fort 
Salisbury, the capital of Rhodesia, and join a 
line from Bulawayo It had made such _ 
rapid advance that in Nov 98 it was already 
60 miles beyond Umtali The distance of 
Salisbury from the sea 1s 382 miles. Beira 1s 
connected by telegraph with Salisbury. In 
Feb ‘96 it was stated that a new company 
had been formed to construct a railway, 36 
miles long, from Port Beira to Fontesvilla, the 
commencement of the railway, and at intervals 
since then some progress has been made. 


The principal exports are oilnuts and seeds, 
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caoutchouc and ivory Area, about 3,000,000 
sqim , pop about 300,000 See TRANSVAAL 
(map) 

East Africa Protectorate The British 
possessions in Last Afmca extend about 400 
miles along the coast northwards from Umba, 
at the mouth ofthe Umbaiiver Ihe southern 
boundary runs from Umba 1n a north west 
direction to the intersection of the Victoria 
Nyanza with the first parallel of N lat, skirts 
the northern shore of the lake, and thence 
westwards to the boundary of the Congo Free 
State The river Jub begins the noithern 
boundary, which from the intersection of the 
river with the 6th parallel N lat runs to the 
35th meridian E long , and follows that to its 
intersection with the Blue Nile the @ongo 
Free State and the western watershed of the 
basin of the Lpper Nile forming the western 
boundary The total area 1s about 1,000,000 sq 
miles, embracing a great part of Somaliland, 
the Equatorial Province, Uganda, Usoga, 
Unyoro, etc , and the population is estimated 
at between 2,000,000 and 3000000 The Im 
penal British East Africa Company opened 
up the country, having in 88 obtained a 
concession of termtory from the Sultan ot 
Zanzibar and a charter from the Bnitish 
Government An arrangement for buying 
them out was however, come to 1n 95 
lt was arranged that the Sultan of Zanzibar 
should pay 4150,0co for the surrender of the 
Company s concession of a ten mile ep along, 
the coast, and £50 oco for their assets, while the 
British Gove: nment should payagrant of £50, 
for the surrender of the Companys charter 
lhe majority of the Companys caiployes were 
re engaged by the Government ‘.‘anda was 
made a protectorate, administered by M1 F 
L Berkeley, the country between Uganda and 
the ten mile strip along the coast was made a 

1otectorate under the authority of the British 

onsul General at Zanzibar, Witu and the 
river Tana region were similarly treated and 
finally the ten mile stnp along the coast bought 
back from the Company by the Sultan was 
rented by the Goveinment for £11,000 a year, 
and the territory placed under the administra 
tion of the Consul] General at Zanzibar The 
Protectorate is divided into four districts the 
Coast Province, capital Mombasa, Ukamba, 
capital Muchakos Tanaland with Witu, capital 
Lamu and Jubuland, capital Kismaya The 
chief ports are Mombasa (which 1s also the 
capital of the whole Protectorete), Lamu, Vanga 
and Kismayu TIheconstruction of a railway of 
670 miles length from Mombasa to Lake Victoria 
Nyanza hasbeen commenced Mr Whitehouse 
and his staff began operations on Dec 11th, 95 
A Parlhamenta~y paper issued in July 97 re 
ported that at the end of 96 and the beginnin 
of q7 the health of the staff and labourers ha 
been very bad, and there had been unseason 
able rains The total expenditure to March 
31st, 97, was £390,838, of which £211,850 re 
presente cost of material and freight from 

ngland, and the remainder expenditure in 
India and Africa’ The first roo miles of line 
were completed on Sept goth The 7:smes 
published an article descriptive of the whole 
undertakifig on Aug 16th A Foreign Office 
paper on the Uganda Railway, issued in July 
98 (‘‘E Africa,” No 8), stated that during the 
year ending March 1484 miles were surveyed, 
making in all 263 miles, and earthworks had 
been made and rails laid upto139 miles The 
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first 1co mules, to the Voi river, had been 
opened for traffic in December, and the earnings 
for the first three months amounted to 126,400 
rupees, or, excluding the carriage of railway 
stores, 676 rupees per mile per week The 
telegiaph line had been pushed on to Kikuyu, 
325 miles from another source it appears that 
a time and fare book had been prepared, the 
fares being first class, ,8 rupees, second class, 
19 rupees, and third class, 3 rupees 3 annas, 
for the whole distance of 100 miles A telegram 
from Mombasa (Sept oth) reported that Kibwez1 
was reached at the end of August, and that the 
rails were laid past the 200 mile peg on Sept 8th 
The prinoipal products of the country are cloves, 
ivory indiarubber, copra, hides, etc See 
AFRICA and SOUDAN (map)e 


East Indies Dutch The Dutch possessions 
inthe Asiatic Archipelago include Java (q v ), 
with Madura and what are called the Outposts, 
viz, Sumatia part of Borneo (qv ), Celebes, 
the Moluccas, part of New Guinea (qv ), and 
the Sunda and other1s ands_ For the area and 
population of these islands etc , see COLONIES, 
ETC, OF EurRo!rEAN Powers _ Java 1s dealt 
with inaseparatearticle The Outposts, which 
have an estimated area of about 650,000 sq m, 
and an estimated pepulation of about 9,000 co», 
ale administered by Governors, Residents, etc 
according to their status The administrative 
and executive authority for the whole of Dutch 
Fust India 1s in the hands of a Governor 
General, assisted by a Council of five members 
Ihe irmy which is purely colomal, numbers 
about 16 500 Europeans and 22 ocoonatives The 
cost of the navy 1s boine partly by the colony 
and paitly by the Government of the Nether 
lands There are ovei 1200 miles of 1aslroad 
opened for tiaffic The chief exports arc 
sugar ceffee, tea, indigo, and tobacco’ Esti 
mated revenue 97 10,537,000, expenditure, 
411,736 coo ~=avetage imports, AN3 000,000, ave 
rage exports £16,20,0c00 See DIPLOMATIC 


Ecclesiastical Commissioners, The, owe 
their origin to the Act 6 and 7 Will IV ,C 77 
Incorporated for the purpose of making schemes 
to carry out the recommendations of certain 
earlier commissions appointed to inquire into 
the endowment of bishoprics, the state of 
cathedral and ea Sear churches, the best way 
of providing for the cure of souls, etc The 
Act provided that the two patter il Ba 

r 


Bishop of London, the Lord Chancellor, 
President, and First Lord of the Treasury for 
the time being, as well as a Secretary of State 


named by the pba with three others 
therein named, should of the commission 
A subsequent Act added all the remaining 
bishops in England and Wales, the Chief 
Justice, and others Membership of the Church 
of England has always been an indispensable 
condition of holding the office By an Act of 
1856 the Church Building Commissioners had 
their powers transferred to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners Generally it may be said that 
the function of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners 1s to provide for the adjustment of the 
endov ments to the wants of the Church The 
proceedings of the Commissioners are con- 
trolled by numerous Acts of Parliament, and 
various duties have from time to time been 
imposed upon them—e g, the formation of new 
parishes and alteration of boundaries where 
required, the augmentation and endowment 
of poor benefices in populous places, the sale 
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and leasing of glebe lands, etc, et. Since ’40, 
when the common fund was trst created, the 
Commissioners have augmented or endowed 
upwards of 5800 benefices The total increase 
in the incomes of benefices resulting from 
the operations of the Commissioners exceeds 
%1,024,220 per annum, and may be taken to 
represent a capital sum of £30,787,500 The 
Commissioners determined to appropriate in 
grants towards the augmentation and endow 
ment of benefices, during 3c, the sum of 
_-150,000 of capital Office, ro, Whitchall Place, 
SW _ Seoretary, A De Bock Porter, C B 
Ecclesiastical Courts These are of three 
degrees of jurisdiction First there are the 
purely spiritual courts, including the Arch 
deacons Court, thes Bishops Consistory, and 
the Aichbishops Court, second, courts of 
mixed soiritial” and secular jurisdiction—e g, 
the Court ot Arches and the Couit of the Official] 
Principal of York, and, third, courts of puiely 
seculai constitution—e g, the Judicial Com 
mittee of Privy Council, which 1s the Court of 
Final Appea: in ecclesiastical causes Piact: 
ward none of these courts now pretends tu 
undisputed authority Thereport of the Royal 
Commission on Fcclesiastical Courts (83), 
while vindicating the historical position of them 
all, bewailed the confusion into which the 
administration of ecclesiastical law had fallen, 
and urged the adoption of various reforms 
Absolute power, however, meanwhile rests 
with Lord Penzance, ‘‘ Judge of the Provincial 
Courts of Canteibury and York,’ under the 
Public Worship Regulation Act, ’74, and, as 
such, Dean of the Arches and Master of the 
Faculties By the issue of writs de contu 
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Economics and Political Science, The 
London School of. The School commenced 
work in Oct gs, and 1s already the largest 
centre of systematic training 1n economic and 

olitical studies in the nited Kingdom. 

uring the third year, ’978, 378 students 
joined the School Work 1s carried on, by 
lectures and classes, both in the morning, and 
m the evening after 5 pm _ A three years’ 
course of training in economics has_ been 
established With the view of encouraging the 
elementary study of economics and political 
scierce, a limited number of scholarships, 
tenable at the School, are awarded to selected 
students from University Extension and other 
classes 1n economics hree research student 
ships, of from £100 to £25 each, were awarded 
after an examination held in July 98, for 
the poe of special investigations into 
problems of economic and political science A 
sum of more than £1500 has been obtained for 
the purposes of The British Library of Political 
Science The Library 1s intended for the fiee 
use of students of the School, persons engaged 
In public administration, professors, etc , of a 
recognised University, and otheis are admitted 
by the Directors on recommendation by some 
person of position Hours’ opens daily _- 
Closes (a) in Term, on Saturdays at 

6, other days at 9 pm , (b) in Vacation on 

Mondays, Wednesda\s, and Fridays at 9, other 

days at 6 pm. Closed entirely on Sundays, 

Tanuaiy 1st, Good Friday and next five days, 

Saturday before Whit Monday and next four 
| Cays, first fourteen days of August, Christmas 

Day and next six days Contains a valuable 
collection of English and foreign municipal 
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mace caprendo ciergymen have been, andj|reports minutes, etc, publications of other 
may be, imprisoned tor defying sentences of local government bodies, Government publica 


monition, by inhibition, suspension, or depriva- 
tion decreed by this court The judgments 
of the Judicial Committee may be upheld 
and enforced by any of the High Courts of 
Justice ‘The Arohdeacon’s Court is a survival, 
and nothing more _ It 1s a court of first in 
stance, and appeals he to thepishop, but its aid 
18 seldom invohed —Consistory Every bishop 
has his Consisto1 y Court held before his Chan 
cellor or Commissaiy, 1n his cathedral church, 
or other con. enient place in his diocese In this 


| trons, etc. The School 1s located at 10, Adelphi 
Terrace, London, WC AIJIl communications 
should be sent to the Director 
Ecuador A republic ot equatonal South 
America, governed by a President elected for 
four years, with the assistance of a Congress 
composed of a Senate of 32 members, elected for 
four years (one half retiring every two years), 
representing the provinces, and a Chambcr 
of 42 Deputies, representing the people, which 
1s elected every two years The electors to 


court are granted faculties for the altcration, ; both Chambers must be adults able to read and 


repair, and renovation of churches 
can be added to or taken trom the ornaments 


Nothing | write, and holding the Roman Catholic faith 


&, 120,000 SQ ~=—s,_—«*pop_=1,270,000-~=—- Capital, 


of the Church except a taculty 1s obtained for | @wto, pop 50,000 The foreign commerce 1s 


the purpose The Archbishop's Court, distin 
piished from the Provincial Court, 1s the canon! 
cal tribunal for the hearing of spiritual causes 
Lord Penzance’s Court, or the old Court of Arches 
modified as stated unites the powers of the jus 
canonicum with new powers conceded by the 
Church Discipline Act, ’41, and the similar 
statute of '74, exercising authority in both 
Provinces {stly, the Judicial Committee of 
Privy Council, as representing the Royal 
Supremacy, 1s the absolute though nét the 

canonical court of final appeal 
‘‘Echo, The.” An evening paper, established 
independent 


Dec. 1868. Its principles are 
Liberal. Zhe Echo pes daily, in a condensed 
form, the chief and latest news of the day, 
foreign, home, and commercial, of which it 
treats in an independent manner Several neu 
features have recently been introduced in the 
Echo, special prominence being A to 
topics of social interest. » Mr W F. 
Cornish Office, 22, Catherine St ,Strand, W.C. 


largely with the United Kingdom, and centres 
in Guayaquil The chief products are cocoa, 
indiarubber, hides, coffee, sugar Gold exists 
in the Napo country, three or four days march 
from Quito, but the count: y badly needs opening 
up Army about 3,41 officers and men. Between 
Ecuador, Peru, and Colombia there have been 
for some time boundary disputes, at present 
unsettled Revgnue, ‘96, £885,936 ; expenditure, 
£877,952, pubhio debt, about £2,500,000, imports, 
41,675,,60, exports, £2,342,coo For Ministry, 
etc , see DIPLOMATIC 

Edinburgh University, founded 1582, has 
since become one of the chief medical centres 
in the world During g7 the total number of 
matriculated students was 2813. Of tiese 777 
were enrolled in the Arts Faculty, 1423 1n the 
Faculty of Medicine, 390 in Law, 60 1n Divinity, 
153 In Science, and roin Music. Theaggregate 
value of the University fellowships, bursaries, 
and prizes now amounts to over £16,000 per 
annum, most of the bursaries being open to 
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competition. Chancellor, Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour; 
roo and Vice Ohancellor, Sir Wm. Murr, 
K.C.S1, D.CL., LL.D., etc.; Lord Reotor, , 
Lord Baltour of Burleigh (elected Nov. 7th, ’96). | 
Conjointly with St. Andrews it sends a repre 

sentative to Parliament; present member Sir 
Wilham Overend Priestly, K B, M D., LL.D. 
Its Degrees are M.A,B.D., D.D., LL.B., B.L., 
LL.D., M.B., Ch B., M.D., Ch.M., B.8c., D.Sc., 

D. Litt ,D Phil., Mus Doc , Mus. Bac. Women 
have been since ’92 admitted to the Arts and 
Science classes and to Graduation in Arts and 
Science on the same terms as men. Of the 
above number of matriculated students, 188 
were women, and 54 were also among the 
non-matriculated students in attendance on 
the Music Classes Women who have obtained 
their medical education 1n universities, or 
recognised extra academical schools, are now 
admitted to degrees 1n medicine and surgery 
in the university Alumni include Sir William 


Hamilton, Carlyle, Hume; Nasmyth, the 
eng.neer; Sir Walter Scott, Mungo Park, James 
Mill, Owcn, the anatomist; Sir C. Wyville 


Thomson, scientific chief of the Challenger 
expedition; Dugald Stewart, Lord Brougham, 
R Louis Stevenson, and J M. Barrie. Sec. of 
Senatus, Prof Sir L J. Grant, Bart. Consult 
Edinburgh University Calendar 


EDUCATION. 
I, INTRODUCTION. 
II Primary EDUCATION. 
III Tue Rexwicious DIFFicuLty 
IV SEcOoNDARY EDUCATION. 
V. TECHNICAL EDUCATION, ETC, 


I INTRODUCTION. 


The educational system of Great Britain, as 
it stands to-day, 1s a remarkably varted and 
complex system First as to primary education 
The Elementary Education Acts of ’70, ’76 and ’80, 
required that every school aistrict, whether 
municipal borough or civil parish, should pro- 
vide sufficient elementary school accommoda 
tion for all the children resident in such distz ict 
and requiring such accommodation The Edu 
cation Act of ’91 further provided that every 
parent could claim gratuitous elementary 
education for his children between the ages 
of 3 and15. Education is compulsory for all 
classes; and elementary education 1n the prt- 
mary State-aided schools 1s free to ali classes 
of children applying forit Elementary educa- 
tion 1S imparted under the operation of two 

eat systems, the Voluntary system and the. 

chool Board system. The former sprang up : 
early in the century, and was carried on by 
private effort; but State aid was granted to 
the schools thus established by a Committee 
of the Privy Council. The chief educational 
societies engaged in this work were the National 
Society of the Church of England, the British 
and Foreign School Society, ¢he Wesleyan 
School Society, and the Roman Catholic Poor 
School Committee. School Attendance Com- 
mitteezs were established by Lord Sandon’s 
Education Aot of ’76, which prescmbed that 
every district in England and Wales which 
had not a school board should have such a 
committ@e, chosen in boroughs and urban 
sanitary districts by town councils and urban 
sanitary authorities, and in all other places 
by boards of guardians. The chief difference 
of function between these committees and 
Schéol boards is that the attendance committee 
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cannot build or carry on schools; it can only 
compel attendance 1n the voluntary schools 
and there must be enough voluntary schoo 
accommodation for all the children in the dis- 
trict. mrad proportion of the rural area 15 
under attendance committees, and there are a 
few important towns in the same position. 
During the year ended March 31st, ’97, 9 orders 
were issued creating new school boards in 
parishes and 3 1n palecges boroughs At that 
date there were 120 school attendance com- 
mittees for boroughs, 83 for urban sanitary 
districts, and 580 for poor-law unions. 

The School Board s\stem was created by the 
Elementary Education Acts of ’70-80 There are 
2502 school boards 1n England and Wales, 187 
of which have jurisdiction over municipal 
boroughs, including Londo The total popula- 
tion within the school] board areas 1s 19,918,110, 
leaving a balance of 9,084,115 under school 
attendance committee jurisdiction. Wherever 
there 1s not enough efficient public elementary 
schoo] accommodation 1n a district for all the 
children a school board must be formed, whose 
first duty it 1s to make good the deficiency 
of accommodation by opening board schools. 
Districts where there 1s no deficiency of accom- 
modation may have a school board by passing 
a vote to that effect by a majority of the 
town council in boroughs, or of ratepavers 
In districts which are not boroughs. The 
boards are elected outside the Metropolis by 
the burgesses of the borough or the rate- 
payers of the parish, within the Metropolis 
by those entitled to vote for common council- 
men or vestrymen. School age is from 5 to 14, 
with exemption from compulsory attendance for 
children over 11 years of age who have passed 
certain standards of proficiency. There must 
be accommodation also for as many children as 
present themselves under the age of 5 and over 
the age of 14, except for such scholars as have 

assed an examination in the seventh standard. 

n boroughs with a population of 100,000 and up- 
wards the school board consists of 15 members; 
from 7c,000 to 100,000, 13 members ; from 40,000 to 
70,000 11 members ;*from 15,000 to 40,000 9 mem- 
bers; from 5000 to 15,000, 7 Members ; under sooo, 
5 members Any man or woman twenty-one 
years of age, without any restriction as _ to 
qualification or residence, may be elected a 
member of a school board. The board may not 
interfere with the management of voluntary 
schools, but may demand from those schools re- 
turns of the attendance ofchildren The board 
may acquire, with the sanction of the Education 
Department and of Parliament, compulsory 
possession of a site for a board school. It bor- 
rows money for building board schools, payin 
back the whole amount, interest and principal, 
in fifty or less years. All other expenses must 
be met year by year, the deficiency being made 
up by a schoel rate. School boards which fal 
in their duty are declared ‘‘1n default,” and 
may be,superseded by a school board appointed 
by the Committee of the Privy Council on Eduoa- 


| tion, at the cost of the ratepayers, School boards 


in Scotland and the Isle of Man are under 
separate Acts of Parliament, under which the 
whole area of those countries are under schoo) 
boards, and such a thing as a school attendance 
committee 1s unknown. See Lonpon ScHoor 
Boarp. 

The Education Department for England and 
Wales, the central authonty for primary edu- 
cation, 18 a committee of the Pnvy Council, 
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AGGREGATE INCOME OF SCHOOLS 
(Extracted from latest Report of Commuttee of Council, 978) 
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in whch are ineluded the President of the 
Council (the Duke of Devonshire), and the 
Vice President for Education (Sir J E Gorst, 
MP), assisted by a large permanent staff 
The greater share of muinistenal work falls 
upon the vice president, who 1s responsible 
to the House of Commons The Department 
distnbutes the parliamentary grant, frames 
the Code, and appoints a staff of inspectors 
1t sanctions the borrowing of loans by school 
boards on the security of the rates, and may 
grant provisional orders for the compulsory 
acquisition of land for school sites Council 
office, Whitehall, SW Secretary, SirG W 
Kekewich, K CB’ There isa separate Depart 
ment for Scotland Office, Dover House, White 
hall, Secretary Sir H Craik,C B The Depart 
ment in Ireland 1s under the Commissioners of 
National Fducation, Dublin The cost of the 
administration of the English Department was 
in 96 £398,910 1n England and £28,075, in 
Wales, of the Scotch Education Department, 

49,749 The Science and Art Department of the 

ommittee of Council, under the same Lord 
and Vice President, 1s at South Kensington, 
and has charge of all those subjects which are 
encouraged by State aid and which do not 
fall within the curriculum of the ordinary 
elementary school] See ScrENCE AND ART 
DEPARTMENT 

For Secondary Education (except in Scotland, 
where the ‘ higher class schools and ‘sec 
ondary” departments in public schools are 
under the School Boards) there exists no such 
State organisation as 1s provided for elementary 
education, and private adventure still rules 
supreme, uninspected and uncontiolled, in the 
supply of education for the middle classes 
Some excellent and useful organisations for the 
provision of secondary education have sprung 
voluntanly into existence such as the Boys 
Public Day schools Company and the Gils 
Public Day schools Company, and the Charity 
Commissioners have done a great work in re 
organising the old grammar and foundation 
schools scattered throughout the country 
Furthermore, there aie the recent advances 
made as to Technical Education, which was so 
remarkably stimulated by the grants of money 
allocated to 1t under the Customs and F xcise 
Act, 90 But there 1s no statutory power exist 
ing toenable any department to insist on a 
euiicient and effictent supply of second grade 
schools being established in every district 1n 
need of it By the Local Taxation Act of 90 
the county councils were empowered to supply 
certain funds for the promotion of technical 
and commercial education in their districts In 
respect of schools of the hest grade, while 
there 1s no such thing as State control, the 
great schools of Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Win- 
chester (see separate articles under their 
various headings), and their like, offer a 
liberal education in the humanities’ It should 
be added that nearly all the great public 
schools have now established Nebo umes, 
libraries and museums 

For a summary of the Education measures 
introduced into the House of Commons during 


98, see SESSION a 


II PRIMARY EDUCATION 


1. England and Watles.—The keystone 
of the whole system of primary education 1s 
the requirement by the Education Department 
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that any head master or head mistress of 
a school receiving grants shall have passed 
an examination for a certificate of merit, and 
roved his or her practical ability as a teacher, 
by obtaining favourable reports trom the 
inspector ll children are grouped in stand 
ards of graduated difficulty, and are required 
to be present at the annual inspection The 
paeroulinn of the schools, which 1s deter 
mined by the Code annually submitted to 
Parliament by the Education Department 
includes sound instruction in the usua 
essential elementary subjects Diawing (for 
boys) and needlework (tor girls) are com 
pulsory Two “class subjects are generally 
taught in addition, selected from Lnglish, 
eography, elementary science, and history 
Rie scholars 1n the three highest standards 
(V —VII ) are allowed also to take two sub 
jects, called ‘‘specific subjects, of a more 
advanced character Much encouragement 
1s being given now to subjects of a techni 
cal character, such as drawing, needlework, 
cookery, laundry, dairy work, domestic economy 
and hygiene, carpentry, agriculture,etc lhe 
grants of the Department are inade on pre 


cisely the same conditions, whether the | 
school voluntary school (t¢, main 
tained by some denominational body, partly 


by voluntary subscription), or is under a school 
board with the assistance of the rates - 
Statistics On Aug 31°t, 97, the date to which 
the last return (publiched in Aug 98) 1s 
made ups there were in England and Wales 
19,958 elementary schools inspected, having ‘ 
accommodation for 6,215,199 scholars lhe 
average daily attendance was 4,488,543 The 
Government grant for day schools amounted 
to £4,339,739, or about 16s 13d per infant 
scholar and £1 os 24a@ per olde: scholar in 
average attendance This does not include 
the amount contributed 1n lieu of school fees, 
which in ’97 amounted to 42,226,522 An idea 
of the progress that has been made in the 
provision of elementary education since 70 
may be formed from the fact that in that year 
accommodation was only provided for 8 75 
percent of the population, whereas in 97 the 
percentage was2001 The cost of education per 
ead has steadily increased since the passing 
of the first Education Act In ’72 the cost per 
head was £178 5a, 1n’'79, £1 16s 10}d , In 
"8c, £1 198 14d, and in 97, £2 os in 
voluntary schools, and £2 13s 24d in board. 





schools The amount raised during 97 (latest 
returns) for purposes of pub!'ic elementary 
education in England and Wales will be seen 


from the annexed table 

2 Freland,—The 64th Report of the Com 
missioners of National Education in Ireland, 
for 978, states that on Dec 31st, 97, there 
were 9957 schools on the roll, of which 863: 
were in operation There wereeon the rolls 
816,000 pupils, with an average attendance of 
521,141, being a percentage of 639 as against 
656 1n the preceding year Of the pupils on 
the rolls 75 9 per cent were Roman Catholics, 
11 5 per cent of the late Kstablished Church, 
Jog per cent Presbyterians, 10 per cent 
Methodist% and «7 of other denominations 
There were 13,007 teachers, exclusive of the 
teachers of 273 convent and 3 monastery 
schools paid by capitation The teaching pro 
gramme has been modified by the introduction 
of English literature. and in certain cases 
drawing and needlework for females as 
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compulsory subjects, and by the extension 
of optional subjects, of which one must be 
taken £42120 was paid to 1266 teachers in 
ensions The aggregate annual expenditure 
rom all sources, including grant, rates, fees, 
and subscriptions, amounted to £1,198,148, 
giving an average of £2 6s 63d per child in 
average daily attendance 
3. Scotland.—In Scotland anexcellent system 
of elementary educaiton was adopted rong fore 
the passing of the Scottish Elemen Eduoation 
Act in 72, In 1696 a law was passed establish 
ing a school in every parish of Scotland The 
great secession from the Church of Scotland in 
43 effected the break down of the parochial 
schoo] system The Free Church schools were 
set up side by side with fue schools of the 
Establishment, and the division of interests and 
the means of support were not conducive to 
educational efficiency Hence two years after 
the pd ee of Mr Forsters Act in England 
and Wales the Scotch Education Act was passed, 
es abusing a school board in every cottish 
parish, and giving it the control of all paro 
chial schools, not only elementary schools, but 
also the academies and high schools, and em 
powering it to erect and maintain new schools, 
according to the needs of the popu aoe 
e Imperial 
Exchequer to all schools under schoo! boards, 
except those defined as ‘‘highclass public 
schools The Scotch Education Act 1s admin 
istered by a committee of the Piivy Council, 
called the Scotch Education Department The 
Scotch Code differs from that of England and 
Wales 1n that it prowcse for the teaching of 
more advanced subjects, and differently defines 
the term ‘‘tramung college,” Free elemen 
education has now been generally adopted in 


| Scotland, under the poweis of Acts passed in 


89 and go There were 1n 97 3086 separate 
Insti.utions inspected, furnishing accommoda 
tion for 843,769 scholars There were 716,893 
names on the registeis, of whom 605,389 were 
inaverage daily attendance 1 he parliamentary 
grant to day inspe&ed schools amounted to 
£655 647 he total income per scholar in 
avelage attendance was 42 7s uijd@ Of 
evenirg continuation schools, 1019 were 1n- 
spected, and 59,954 scholars were present 


Ot THE RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY. 


The religious controversy 1n connection with 
elementary education dates from the early part 
of the present century For detailed history 
of this controversy down to ’7o, see eds ’95 6 
Mr Forster’s Act of ’70 provided, as a com 
promise, that religious instruction, when given, 
should be imparted at the beginning or end of 
the school meeting, leaving an unbroken two 
hours for secular instruction, there should be 
displayed in each schoolroom a time table of 
religiousgand secular teaching, and parents 
should have the right to withdraw their chil- 
dren from the religious instruction, in board 
schools no distinctive catechism or religious 
formulary should be taught, and the Education 
Department should not inspect or take any 
cognisance of the religious instruction 

The compromise, thus arrived at in Jo, 
worked satisfactorily on the whole, until the 
supporters of the denominational grant aided 
schools began to feel the competition of the 
board schools, and became unceasingly active 
to secure both additional aid trom Government 
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and a complete control ove their own schools 
In the early part of 96 Sir Johy Gorst in 
troduced his Education Bill, for a summary of 
which, and of its fate in the House, see SESSION, 
sect 44, ed 97 This proved unsatisfactory 


religious irstruction were vigorous] 
in the House, and strongly condemned through 
out the country by the friends of religious 
liberty On Nov sthand 6th, 96, aconference 
of both Houses of Convocation, including the 
Houses of Laymen, was held in the Church 
House, the Archbishop of York presiding The 
Primate (Dr Temple) proposed a number of 
resolutions, which were carried with shight 
modifications The principal points agreed 
upon were To ask for statutory aid from 
the Exchequer of not less than 65 a child 
for all public elementary schools alihe, and 
to ask for rate aid in school board districts 
only, payable to federations ot schools only, 
such payments not to exceed the voluntary 
contributions, donations andendowments In 
response to these demands the Government, 
early in 97 biought in a Bill giving to volun 
ta1y schools an aid giant equal to 5s per 
scholar in average ittendance, available tor 
distribution among necessitous schools, pro 
viding for the constitution of associations of 
voluntary schools, for the distribution of the 
grant among the associated schools, 1emoving 
the 17s 6a limit, and exempting voluntary 
schools from rates’ As this Act left untouched 
boird schools in necessitous districts where 
the rates pressed heavily upon the poor, 
another Bill was brought in providing 1n a 
ditional grant for board schools his Bll 
proves that where 1 @ rate would produce 
ess than £20, or Jess than 7s 6d per child in 
average attendance, there should be an addi 
tional grant equal to 4d per child for every 
1d by which the school rate exceeded 3a For 
summaries of these Acts see SESsIon,ed 98, 
sects 58, 121, 122, and 123 Under the Volun 
tary Schools Act, 75 Associations of Voluntaiy 
Schools have been formed, 46 of them being 
Church of England, 11: British, 11 Roman 
Catholic, 6 Wesleyan, and 1 Jewich 


IV SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


{n England and Wales, though the State has 
at present exercised no direct control over 
secondary education, it has instituted several 
inquiries into its condition, from 61 onwards 
in Jan 93 Mr A H Dyke Acland appointed a 
Departmental Committee, to consider as to the 
best means of organising secondary education 
in England and Wales’ But the work of this 
committee was suspended in March 94 owing 
to the appointment of a Royal Commission to 
wqutre into the subyect tlhe terms of the 
refetence were that the Commission should 
consider what aie the best methods of esta 
bhishing a well organised system of secondary 
education in England, taking irfto account 
existing deficiencies, and having regard to such 
local sources of revenue trom endowment or 
otherwise as are available, or may be made 
available, for this purpose, and make recom 
mendations accordingly The Commissioners 
were Rt Hon J Bryce, MP Caen: 
Rt Hon Sir J [ Hibbert, KC B,MP, Hon 
and Rev E Lyttelton, Sir Henry E Roscoe, 


MP, Very Rev Dean Maclure, DD Rev 
A M. Fairbairn, D D,R C jJebb,Esq,DCL, 
M.P, Dr R Wormel!l, H Hobhouse, Esq, 
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MP,M F Sadie, Esq, H Llewellyn Smith, 


aa: G J Cockburn, Esq,C Fenwick, ksq, 
MP, H = Yoxall, Esq, Lady Frederick 
Cavendish, Mrs_ Bryant, and Mrs Henry 


‘Sidgwick The Secretary of the Commission 
to all parties, and the clauses which affected | 


opposed > 


was the Hon W N Bruce, of the Endowed 
Schools Department of the Charity Commission 

The Report of the Commission was issued at 
the end of October, 1n nine volumes, includin 
minutes of the evidence taken memoranda an 
answers to the Commissioners’ questions, the 
reports of Assistant Commissioners on selected 
py Pica districts, etc Ihe Report itself was 

ivided irto four parts (1) an_ historical 
Statement as to previous legislation, (2) 
a description of the existing state of things, 
(3) an analysis and exposition of the evi- 
dence, with a discussion of the views and 
suggestions of certain leading witnesses , and 
(4) the 1ecommendations of the Commissioners 
These recommendations fell into five classes, as 
follows — 

1. The Central Authority —This ought 
to consist of a Department of the Executive 
Government, presided over by a Munster 
responsible to Parliament There should be 
under the Minister a permanent Secretary 
An Educational Council should be created, with 
not more than 12 members, 4 appointed by the 
Ciown, 4 by the Universities of Oxford Cam 
bridge, London, and Victorit, and 4 selected 
by these 8 from among experienced members 
of the teaching piofession The woik of the 
Charity Commission, so far as it touched edu- 
cational endowments, and of the Science and 
Art Department, so fai as 1t touched secondary 
education, should be transferred to the new 
Depaitment The functions entrusted to the 
Central Authority should include a general over 
sight of the action of such local authonties as 
my deal with Secondary Education, with some 
measure of jurisdiction over those important 
educational toundations which, being used by 
the country generally, cannot properly be sub 
jected to local jurisdiction, and the management 
of a Register of Teachers 

2 Locat Authorities. — The Commis 
sioners recommended that a local authority 
should be created 1n every court, and county 
borough with a population exceeding 50,000, 
but that adjoining counties and ey earth fae 
should have p werto unite As to London, the 
area dealt with was made the aamunistrative 
county of London The local authority should 
have power to establish new schools where 
necessary, to Initiate schemes for the better 
management of educational endowments, to 
supervise and inquire into the working of all 
endowed schools, and to a certain extent of 
all proprietary and private schools, within its 
area, to make schemes for unendowed public 
schools, to establish scholarships and exhibi- 
tions, to aid schools and institutions not under 
its direct Management, to appoint representa- 
tives on governing bodies oft public schools 
within its area, to dete:1mine the amount of 
and issue a precept to the county or poreuRn 
council for the rate found to be necessary for 
its work, and to receive, instead of the county 
and borough council, the money available under 
the Customs and Excise Act of ’90 

3. Arrangenients for the Better 
Organisation of Schools — The Com- 
missioners stated under this head that the duty 
of providing in each area schools of the type 
locally required had better be left to the local 
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authority As to existing second schools, 
Endowed Schools were first dealt with, and the 
Commissioners 1ecommended that the great 
public schools should not be excluded from 
the supervision of the Central Authority As 
to Unendowed but Public Schools, Higher Grade 
Elementary Schools, Organised Science Schools 
and Evening Continuation and Technical 
Schools should all be classed and treated as 
Secondary Schools, but the transition should 
be gradual As to Proprie and Private 
Schools, the Commissioners desired not to 
weaken but to stimulate and improve them 
In rural districts the Commissioners recom 
mended that the endowed schools 1n the smaller 
towns and villages should be remodelled and 
an upper department should be established in 
a certain number of elementary schools 

4. Financial Arrangements.—The 
Commissioners pointed out that income can 
be drawn from (1) endowments, amounting to 
about £735 000 per annum, at present very 
uncqually distributed , (2) the grant under the 
Customs and Excise Act, 90, amounting in 
93 4 to £748,000, which should all be handed 
over to the Secondary Education Authorities, 
although it would still go partly in aid of 
Technical Education, (3) local rates to the 
limit of 2@ in the 4, which would produce 
41,280,000 per annum (4) fees paid by pupils to 
be fixed by the governors or managers of al] 
secondary schools with an eye to the kind of 
education provided by the school, and the class 
of pupils served by it, (5) Parliamentary 
grants made by the Beene and Art Depart 
ment and by the Education Department to 
evening and cont:muation schools These 
grants should be consolidated into a giant to 
the new local authorities, and made applicable 
to Secondary Education 

~ Questions Specally ajfecting 
Teachers.— Tne Commissioners re om 
mended that some limit should be 7 laced to the 
power of the head teacher as to the tenure of 
office of assistant teachers, the power of dis 
missal being always subject to the approval of 
the governing body The fixing of the salaries 
should bein the hands of the governing body 
also A register of qualified teachers shoula 
be established, and provision made for their 
professional training both in the theory and 
the practice of educarion 

Sir J Gorsts Education Bill (March 95) pro 
posed to create local education aithorities 
which—by clause 12 of the Bill—would be com 
petent to deal with secondary education The 
power proposed to be given to these authorities 
would be only optional The clause very in 
adequately represented the recommendations 
of the Commissioners, and received compara 
tively little attention See SESSION, sect 44, 
ed g7 Early in ’97 the Duke of Devonshire 
promised a measure on secondarw education, 
mainly on the lines of the report of the Royal 
Commission on Education, but the Govern 
ment did not find time to bring 1n the measure 
In Aug 98 the Duke of Devonshire brought in 
a Bill relating to Secondary Education and a 
Bill relating to the Registration of Teachers 
The Bills were read a first time, but were not 
proceeded with 

The Committee of Council in 788 issued a 
Return of Pupils in Enghsh Secondary and other 
Schools (not being Public Elementary or Technical 
Schools), the statistics being obtained 1n reply 
to earculars sent to as many of such schools as 
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could be discovered This was the first attempt 
to obtain such statistics, which are necessarily 
imperfect owing to the difficulty of defining 
the term ‘‘secondary school ’ Some of the 
schools from which the return was received 
are practically private elementary schools The 
schools are arranged under five categories—Pri 
vate Enterprise, Subscribers (including schools 
supported by rehgious communities and City 
companies, which are not carried on for profit 
and have no fixed endowment), Companies’ 
(carried on for profit), Endowed, and under 
Local Authority The statistics are based on 
returns fiom 1958 boys schools, 3173 girls’, 
1078 mixed Mixed schools are those in which 
the boys and girls are withgn the same uppe1 
and lower age limits, they are not always 
places of co education, the boys and girls in 
many of them being taught separately In 
16 schools entered as Boys Schools there are 
a very few giuls (the proprietors’ daughters, 
etc) In some entered as Girls Schools, there 
are boys receiving a preparatory education and 
leaving at a much earlier age than the girls 
There were 127,313 boys in Boys Schools, 
21,252 1n Miaed Schools, and 14,937 n Girls 
Schools total, 158,502 boys here were 
114,239 girls in Girls Schools, 18,740 1n Mixed 
Schools, and 631n Boys Schools Of the boys 
there were 64,339 or 406 per cent, under 12, 
79,359, OF 50 per cent, between 12 and 16, and 
14,804, OF 9 3 per cent, over 16 Of the girl , 
theie were 6 ,866, or 45 7 per cent , unde: 12, 
57,040, OF 429 pcr cent, between 12 and 16, 
and 15,136, or 113 per cent, over 16 The 
pupils were thus distributed among the five 
classes of schools — Private Enterprise Boys 
Schools 1311, or 66 9 percent of Private Enter- 
pas Schools, with 46,617 or 381 per cent 
oys, Girls Schools 2886, or gt per cent , with 
80,286 or 703 per cent girls, Mixed Schools 
970, Or gor per cent, with 26,c27 or 653 per 
cent pupls Subscribers Boys Schools 70, 
or 36 per cent of Subsciibers Schools, with 
8719 OF 71 per cent, boss Girls Schools 991 
or 31 per cent , with 6321 girls, Mixed Schools 
28, or 26 per cent with 3626 or 9 pei cent 
pupils Companies Boys Schools 48 or 25 
per cent of Compames Schools, with 5188 o1 
42 percent boys Girls Schools gg, or 31 per 
cent , with 13 238 or 11 6 per cent girls, Mixed 
Schools 3, or 3 per cent, with 308 or 7 per 
cent pupils Endowed, ete Boys Schools 
502 or 25 6 per cent of Lndowed Schools, with 
59,517 or 486 per cent boys, Girls Schools 
86, or 27 per cent, with 14,119 or 123 per 
cent girls, Mixed Schools 31, or 27 percent, 
with 3035 or 75 per cent pupils Local 
Authority Boys’ Schools 27, or 1 4 per cent. of 
Local Authority Schools, with 2272 or 18 per 
cent boys, Girls’ Schools 3, or 1 per cent, 
with 275 or 2 per cent girls, Mixed Schools 
46, 01 41 per cent , with 6996 or 17 4 per cent 
upils Ie 1s interesting to note the difference 
etween the five classes as to the leaving age 
Of Private Enterprise Schools only 13 4 per cent 
have pupils over 18 1n their boys’ schools, 20 3 
per cent in their girls’ schools, and merely 
32 per cent an them mixed schools The 
corresponding figures for the other classes 
are Subscribers Boys Schools 428 per cent, 
Girls Schools 48 5 per cent , Mixed Schools 3°7 


per cent Companies’ Boys Schools 56 2 per 
cent , Girls Schools 76 7 percent, Mixed Schools 
333 per cent End Boys’ Schools 


39 per cent , Girls’ Schools 51 2 per cent , Mixed 
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Schools 16 1 per cent. Local Authority Loys’ 
Schools 25 9 per cent , Girls’ Schools 66 7 per 
cent , Mixed Echols 217 percent More than 
half of the total number of schools have less 
than 31 scholars, and about one quarter have 
between 31 and so scholars, 151 have between 
200 and 500, and 22 have over 500 Most of the 
Private Enterprise Schools have less than 50, 
only 7 have over 200, and none of them have 
over sco Of the 22 schools with more than 
500 pupils, 15 belong se the Endowed categor 
The percentage of boarders in all the schools 
1S oys’ Schools 357, Guls’ Schools 18, 
Mixed Schools 13 of boys and g of girls, most of 
the boarders being in the Private Enterprise 
and Fndowed hools There are no day 
pupils in 224 Boys Schools, ror Girls’ Schools, 
and 18 Mixed Schools Impoi tant items in 
the Return are those referring to the teaching 
staff Omitting the visiting staff, and 1cckoning 
only the exclusively attached staff, in Boys’ 
Schools 55 9 per cent of the men and 11 3 per 
cent of the women are giaduates, in Girls 
Schools 29 2 per cent of the men and 127 per 
cent, of the women, and in Mixed Schools 
258 per cent of the men and 7 8 per cent otf 
the women There aie 626 (or 32 per cent ) 
Boys’ S hools, 2,24 (738 per cent) Giris 
Schools, and 876 (€: 3 per cent ) Mixed Schools 
without any gradi aces at ull on the exclusively 
attached staff The total number of graduates 
on the attached staff of the schonls included in 
the Return is 4405 mer, 1801 women, of non 
praduates 3957 men and 17,179 women’ Tne 
percentage ot graduates on the visiting Staff 
1s very much less The Blue Book contains 
tables giving details for every administrative 
county and county borough, but not mentioning 
the names of the schools Monmouthslire, 
being under the Welsh Intermediate Education 
Act, 1889, 15 not included in the Return 


V TECHNICAL EDUCATION, ETC 


1. Technical Education.—The Technical 
Instruction Act of 89 defines technical education 
to mean instruction in—\x) the principles of 
science and art applicable to industiics, (2) the 
application of specia! branches of science and 
art to specific inausti1es or employment , (3) any 
other form of instiuction (including modern 
languages and commercial subjects) which may 
be approved by the Science and Art Depart 
ment, and are stated by the local authority to 
be required by the ‘‘circumstances of the dis 
trict.” The question passed into the practical 
stage in the year go, when Mr Goschen, the 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, set apait 
the proceeds, with a small reduction, of a new 
tax on spirits, the Local Taxation (Customs and 
Excise Duties) Act, ’90, for the benefit of County 
councils, gv 1Dg them cxpress permission to 
use the whole or any part of the sum for the 
purposes of technicaleducation Various loca! 
authorities also supplement the mmney thus 
obtained by grants out of the rates under the 

rovisions of the Technical Instruction Act, ‘89. 

he National Association for the Promotion of 
Technical and Secondary Education, which has 
now been in ezistencc nearly eleven years, 
under the presidency of the Duke of Devonshire, 
has been energetically at work The Society 
(Office, 14, Dean’s Yard, Westminster) has 
published numerous valuable pamphlets, and 
1S prepared to advise any local authorities who 


uti funds at their disposal 
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In the country generally the working of the 


| Technical Instruction Act and of the Local Taxa- 


tion Act 1s entrusted to the county councils, 


|town councils, or urban sanitary authori- 


ties Arate may be levied by either of these 
authorities under the former Act, but it must 
not exceed a penny in the pound’ Every 
county council in the country has devoted the 
proceeds of the Local Taxation Act, either 
wholly 01 1n part, to the purposes of tech 
nical instruction, and nearly all the county 
boroughs have done the same Exclusive of 
London, there has been throughout the country, 
since ’89, a capital expenditure of £2,340,651 
upon Technical Schools, while many schools 
and classes are conducted in rented premises, 
and a numbe: of secondary schools have been 
utilised as technical institutes during the 
evening The progress made in London owes 
its impulse to the establishment of the Artisans’ 
Institute in 74, under the influence of the late 
Mr Samuel Morley, MP, Iord Lyttelton, 
Rev H Solly, and others In’,;8 many of its 
teachers were taken over by the City and 
Guilds of London Institute o the patronage 
of the Livery Companies of London much of 
the subsequent progress of the movement may 
fairly be attribute There are now eleven 
Polytechnics 1n London, all of them doing 
efficient woik as technical. institutes The 
London County Counoil has delegated its powers 
in this respect to a Technical Education Board, 
consisting of 20 representatives of the Council, 
5 of the London School Boand, 3 of the City 
and Guilds Institute, 2 of the City Parochial 
Charities, and 1 each of the Head Masters’ 
Association, the National Union of Teachers, 
and the London Trades Council Dr Garnett 
became the secretary of the Board Very much 
has been done by means of scholarships to 
enable the children of poor parents to fit them- 
selves for appropriate technical training 

In Scotland a large proportion of the avail- 
able residue under the Local Taxation Act 
accruing to Scotland has been devoted to tech- 
nical education purposes In applying the 
fui d the local authorities aie fortunate in not 
being limited to the machinery of the Technical 
Schools (Scotland) Act, 87 ‘Ihe passing of the 
Technical Instruction Amendment (Scotland) 
Act, 92, has simplified the procedure greatly 
in this country 

In Ireland, as the residue under the Local 
Taxation Act 1s not available for technical 
education, the Science and Art Department 
continued and augmented in that count 
the grants in aid of such instruction whic 
they had suspended in England and Wales 
22. Commercial Education. — The Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board, 
after conferring with representatives of the 
Chambers of Commerce, have adopted a scheme 
under whigh certificates are granted for pro- 
ficiency in commercial hnowledge pre parety 
to entering upon a mercantile career scheme 
for jumor and higher commercial education has 
been drafted by the committee of the London 
Chamber. All information in connection with 
future examinations, past papers, etc , can now 
be obtained at the offices of tee [London 
Chamber of Commerce, Botolph House, East- 
cheap, EC. At King’s College, the City of 
London School, the Central Foundation Schools 
(under the control of the Charity Commis- 
sioners), the Y.M.C.A. (Aldersgate Street 
branch), and the Polytechnic Y.M.C.1, among 
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other institutions 1n London, special provision 
has been made for a course of education in 
accordance with the scheme of the London 
Chamber In July 98 a Conference on Com 
mercial Education was convened by the London 
Chamber of Commerce in the Guildhall Suir 
Albert Rollit, M P, presided, and among the 
speakers were Sir John Gorst, Sir Philip 
Magnus, and a number of leading educationists 
[he subjects discussed were Commercial 
Fducation in Secondary Schools, Continuation 
Schools, Foreign Higher Commercial kduca 
tion, and the Organisation of Tertiary or Higher 
Commercial [nstitutions 
3. Higher Grade Schoots. — These 
schools, springing from a d°-mand for second 
ary education from the lower social strata, 
began to be established by school boards 1n 80, 
and in 97 there were 60 1n existence, 55 of 
them being under the control of school boards 
In most of them the lower classes are taught 
as an elementary school, and their higher 
classes as organised science classes under the 
Science and Art Department The scholars 
get an education extending for at least three 
years beyond Standard VI, under trained and 
picked teachers, and without a break in the 
continuity of study or of social surroundings 
4. Evening Continuateon Schools.— 
The great municipalities of Birmingham, Leeds, 
liverpool, Manchester, and Sheffeld, through 
the instrumentality of their school boards, have 
set themselves resolutely to work to foster the 
desire and to provide the means for the con 
tinuation and perfection of the instruction 1n 
the day schools Regulations were submitted 
to Parhament in 93 establishing a Code of 
Regulations for Evening Continuation Schools 
It provides liberally for the establishment of 
such schcols, and abolishes many of the restric 
tions of former codes, which militated so largely 
against the spread of evening schools See the 
‘ Evening School Code of the Education De 
aitment , the ‘ Report of Science and Ait 
Cpartment, and the “Syllabus of the Birk 
beck Institute (Chancery Lane) See also 1 
valuable return to Parhament during ’94, by 
the Science and Art Depaitment, and the 
‘‘Report, 96, of the National Society for the 
Promotion of Technical Education’ (Offices, 
Westminster) In 97 there were 4980 evening 
continuation schools under inspection, with 
356,628 scholars, earn ng grants to the amount 
ot £162 158 The instruction given in these 
schools 1s, Jike that given in the higher grade 
schools, largely secondary in its character 
See SESSION, sects 8, 51, and 5 


EGYPT 


A state, nominally dependent on Turkey, | being about 180 miles 


under the rule of Abbas Pasha, the seventh of 
the dynasty founded by Mehemet Al1, his great 

eat grandfather Abbas1s the eldest son ofthe 
late Tewfik Pasha The first four rulers bore 
the title of Vah or Viceroy, but in 66 Ismail, 
then ruler, received fiom the Sultan the title of 
Khedive or king, and the succession was made 
direct from father to son, instead of descending, 
In accordance with the asthe treaty, to the 
eldest mal® of the family of Mehemet Ah From 
79 to 83 the country was under the dual control 
of France and England, but in the latter year 
England intervened after Arabi Pasha’s rebel- 
hon, and since then has practically governed 
the country Lord Cromer 1s H M. Agent at 
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Cairo There are, however, provincial boards 
for local affairs, and a General Assembly 
and Legislative Council for national affairs, 
The General Assem- 
bly consists of the Ministry, the Legislative 
Council, and 46 other elected members, and 
must be summoned every two years. The 
Legislative Council consists of 30 members, 
of whom 14 are nominated and its powers 
are chiefly consultative The judicial system 
1s somewhat complex The Consular Courts 
try cases of crime brought against foreigners, 
the Native Courts, instituted 84 9, are occupied 
with civil actions between natives, and crimes 
by natives, and there aie also courts of reli- 
1i0us law for Mahomedans The Mixed Tri- 
Eales were instituted in 7€ asa substitute for 
the Capitulations, under which each country 
transacced its legal business 1n 1ts own Consu- 
late They deal with civil actions between 
persons of different nationalities, or between 
nitives and foreigners, and to some extent 
with ciiminal offences of foreigners They 
wele Set up for a period of five yeais, and ever 
since have been1 enewed periodically tor periods 
of five years The present period expires on 
Feb rst, 99 In Nov ’97 the | gyptian Govern- 
ment notified the Powers that certain reforms 
were 1n 1ts opinion necessary, and an Inter 
national Commission has been created to in- 
vestigate the ma‘ter One of the Government's 
main points 1s that the powers of the Mixed 
Tribunals should be limited so far as the 
Governments acts are concerned’ The chief 
religion 1s that of Islam, but there are also 
many Christians, including the Copts with the 
Patriarch of Alexandria at their head, There 
are many Government Coptic and Mahomedan 
schools The army cortains about 18 ooo men. 
There js also a British force of about 4000 men 
a Cairo By the 96, 97 and ’98 campaigns the 
Government has te established its authority 
over some of the provinces in the Soudan, 
temporarily abandoned in 83 See maps on 
pp 2z17and218 Inthesimmerof 98 the Soudan 
military railway ha@ reached the Atbara at its 
junction with the Nile, ,80 miles from Wady 
tlalta, “nd proved of immense service to the 
force advancing on Omdutman In a letter 
published in the first week of September the 
coirespondent of the Datly Chromtcle wrote 
that 1t had been decided to continue the line 
acioss the Atbarato Khartoum The Ministry 
of War ashed (Oct 27th) for a first credit 
£350,000 for the reorganisation of the 
Soudan, including the extension of the railwa 
from the Atbara to Khartoum On Nov 8t 
it was announced that the extension of the 
Soudan Railway from the Atbara to Khartoum 
was to be undertaken at once, the distance 
Contracts had been 
placed with British firms for the wrought iron 
bridges, about sixty in numbe1, the largest 
being ove 1200 feet in length, and_span- 
ning thé Atbara river near its confluence 
with the Nile As to the Sualnn Berber 
Bailway proposal, Mr Lamb, British Consul 
at the former place, in his report for ‘97, 
shows that after the opening of the Soudan 
line the project could only be justified as 
a commercial undertaking, and his calcula- 
tions in this respect do not hold out much 
romise —The first section of the Delta Light 
way, from Damanhour to Delingat, in the 
Behereh province, was opened on Apnil sth. 
It 1s 16 miles long, of 2941n gauge, and follows 
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MAP ILLUSTRATING THE EGYPTIAN-SOUDAN CAMPAIGNS, 
"96, ’97, and '98, 


(See also accompanying Map as to the situation in the Upper Nile Valley.) 
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MAP ILLUSTRATING THE SITUATION IN THE UPPER NILE VALLEY. 
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the agricultural roads Other sections were 
then reported to be neir completion Pmuneypal 
roducts, cottor, sugar, and cereals Area of 
gypt (excluding the provinces reconquered 
in the Soudan), 394,240 square miles, of which 
about 12976 sq m are settled Pop about 
9,750 000 Revenue, 97 £11,092,564 , expenditure, 
£10,659,257, exports, 97, 412,,21,220, imports, 
£10,603 672, publio debt 98 £96 271,730 See 
DIPLoMATIC, SOUDAN, aiid SEscion sect 9 
_ History, ’98.—The | gyptian for ce, under 
-olonel Parsons, sent to occupy kKkassala, 
arrived there (Dec 22nd, 97), and the transfer of 
the fort from Italy to Egypt for mally took place 
(25th) El Fasher and Osobri two Leivish , 
Stations on the Agbara_ were at once attacked 
by Colonel Persons ordeis and taken, the 
Deiv shes being put to flight Reinforce 
ments were sent to Wady Halfa at the Sirdar s 
request, in view of a threatened attack on 
Berber by the Dervishes (Jan nd 98) The 
Deivish leader, Mahmud ciossed the Nile, 
and wap reported to be advancing from Shendy 
northwarus with a large force (March ist) 
Biitish troops were at once hurried to the 
front to suppoit the native foice, and encamped 
onthe Atbua — Ihe post at Adarama was at 
tached, but the Dervishes were diiven off with 
heavy loss’ They contir ued to advance, how 
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the Sirdar The captain of the steamer said 
that he found Fashoda occupied by a white 
force and was fired upon by white men there 
(7th) It was suggested that the force was 
Major Marchands expedition, which had for 
some time been pushing towards the Nile 
from French Congo The Sirdar at once went 
with his flotilla of gunboats southwards to 
investigate, and sent all the press corres 
ondents back to Cairo Meanwhile Col 

arsons defeated and finally dispersed the sole 
remaining Dervish force at Gedaref (23rd) The 
Sirdar returned to Omdurman (25th), having 
established posts at Fashoda and Sobat At 
Fashodn he found the French flag flying, and 
Major Marchind, with 139 men, In possession 
The Major refused to withdraw or to haul 
down his flag without orders from his Govern 
ment so the British forces were placed in 
such a way as to bar him from access to 
the mainland he being pcsted on what was 
virtually an island in the river [he Sirdars 
report was pub ished in a Parliamentary paper 
issued by the k oreign Office (Oct oth) Captain 
Marchand it appeared stated that he had been 
instructed by the Fiench Goveinment to ocupy 
the Bahr el Ghazal up to the confiuence of the 
Bahr el Jebe] and also the Shilluk country on 
the left bank of the Nile as far as Fashoda, 


ever, and entrenched themselves strongly in l@hat he had concluded a treaty with the Shilluk 


the bush at Hilg: Their reserve depot at 
Shendy was soon attached and destioyed by 
Egyptian gunboats (29th) and the Sirdar s | 


| chiefs by which they placed the country under 


the protection of France and that he had sent 
this treaty for ratification to his Government 


whole force firally attickcd and utterly de gHe hid fought with the Deivishes on Aug asth, 


feated them, capturing all their guns baggage, 
and standards and Mahmud himsclf (April 8th 
The Sirda: then retired to Wady Halfa, and 
all operations were for atime suspended The 
Daira San eh estates were scld to a group of 
Lnglish, French, and Fgyptian capitalists by 
the Government (June 21st) and it wis ar 
re he that the proceeds, £6 431 500, should be 
applied to wiping off the Dana loan’ It was 
arranged that the payments should be made 
thus £500,000 on Aug 18f, 98 £2,1500 0 In 
July, 99, and annual payments of £31 ,000 till 
1905 and that, as each payment was made, an 
equivalent amount of propeity should be trans 
ferred tothe buyers The buyers were bouna to 
sel] in turn within seven years, and to give half 
the net profittothe Government It was hoped 
thus to distribute these valuable lands amonpst 
a laige number of individual cultivators All 
reparations having been made with admirable 
oresight and thoroughness, the advance on 
Omdurman from the Atbala was commenced 
(Aug roth) The whole force was concentrated 
at Wady H1imed (2.nd), at Jebel Royan baba A 
and so pressed on regulaily and methodical] 
till Omdurman was reached The Khalifa 
came out with his army, and received a terrific 
beating, half the force being either hilled or 
wounded (Sept znd) Ihe 21st Lancers made 
a magnificent chaige during the fight® against 
enormous odds The Sirdar then entered 
Omdurman and released a number of Luropean 
risone1s whom he found there The hhalifa 
ed in the direction of Kordofan, pursued by 
the cavalry and the gunboats, and the remnant 
of his force surrendered An impressive 
service 1n memory of Goidon was held at 
Khartoum (4th) Ihe withdrawal of the 
British troops to Cairo was at once commenced, 
but important news arrived, when one of the 
Khalifa s steamers, which had been to Fashoda, 
returned to Omdurman and surrendered to 


and c nly the arrival of the Sirdars forces had 
prevented a more serious attach The Sirdar 
handed him a written protest against the occu 
pation by France ot any part of the Nile valles, 
and further said that the Shilluks denied the 
treaty and that since Wajor Marchand was in 
want of ammunition and supplies, and had no 
following in the courtt, nothing could have 
saved his expedition from being annihilated 
by the Deis shes had the British victory been 
delayed by a fortnight The French Govern 
ment sent zt:@ Omdurman and by permission 
of the British Government, a message to Major 
Maichand to dispatch an officer with a copy of 
his report (already dispatched via Abyssinia 
and krench Congo) to Cairo, and Captain 
Baratier arrived there (zoth) Major Marchand 
arrived at Khartoum from Fashoda, having 
decided to himself carry his report on to 
Cairo and Paris He reached Cairo Nov 3rd 
Captain Germain was left in charge at Fashoda 
Lord Salisbury announced at the banquet to 
Lord Kitchener given by the Lord Mayor (,th) 
that France had decided to evacuate Fashoda, 
and Major Marchand retuw) ned thither to arrange 
the details 

t Exploration Fund, The. Founded 
1883, for the purpose of historical investigation 
in Egypt Tite work 15 conducted on the prin- 
ciple of careful examination of all details, and 
preservation of the objects found in the course 
of the excavations Jhe minor antiquities 
afford valuable evidence as to the history of 
civilisation by illustrating the influences of 
Egypt, Assyria, Asia Minor, Syria, Greece, and 
the peoples of the Mediterranean ci and 
islands on oneanother After the claims of the 
National Museum of Egypt have been satisfied, 
the portable antiquities found are divided 
between the British Museum and various 
public collections in Great Britain, America, 
and the Colonies The distribution depends 
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mainly on the amount of support contributed 
by the several districts represented by the 
museums Annual illustrated volumes are 
published, giving the results of each season s 
work Dunng the season of 97 8 two parties 
were at work in Egypt Prof W M Flinders 
Petme excavated the cemetery of Dendereh, 
where he discovered fine sculptuies and in 
scriptions of the early dynasties, and brick 
arches of great antiquity Mr Carter con 
tinued the task of protecting the already 
excavated temple of Deir el Bahari, and of 
copying the sculptures there In g7the Scciety 
also started a Greco-Roman Branch, ior the 
discovery and publication of the remains of 
classical antiquity and eirly Christianity mm 
Egypt During the previous winte1, M: B 
P Gienfell and Mr A %S Hunt, working on 
account of the Society, had discovered the 
largest collection of Greek papyri ever yet 
found Among these was the leat contarning 
the Logia or Sayings of Christ, which was 
published as a pamphlet IJhere has now 
appeared the first volume of the Oxyrbynchus , 
Papyn syncludin g a thud century fragment otf 
St Matthew s Gospel, a poem by Sappho, con 
siderable portions ot known and unknown 
Greek hterature, and a long series ot official . 
and private documents Frof Petiie, Mi 

Grenfell, and Mr Carter will probably ail pr | 
ceed againto kgyptthis winter’ In adaitith | 
to its work of exploration, the Society com 

menced in go its Archwological Survey of Egypt 

The object of this survey 1s to map, plan, 

photograph, and copy all the most importar® 
sites, sculptures, paintings, and inscriptions 
in the valley ot the Nile between Cairo and 

Aswan Lpto the present time its work has 

chiefly been devoted to the celebrated XIIth 

Dynasty tombs of Beni Hasan and £) Bersheh 

and the still earlier tombs of Deir el Gebraw 

and Sheikh Said The Vth Memoir of the 

Egypt Lxploration Fund, being Piof Pewies 

account of his excavation of the cemetery of ' 
Deshasheh is now published’ [ive memoir-~ 
of the Archzolegical Survey of the Lgypt 
Fxploration k und—viz , Bem Hasan 1, II , and 
IIL, and El Bersheh [ and [1 —have been 
Issued to annual subscribers to the Survey 
from 1890 95, and the next volume will contain 
a turtber instalrent of detailed facsimiles 
in colour of hieroglyphs and scenes’ For 
the last five years the kund has published 
under the editorship of Mr F LI Gniffith 
.-. annual Archeological Report on Egypt and 
Lyyptology, ontaining not only an account ot 
the progress of Lgyptology and reports by the 
society s explorers, but also papers by experts 
on Coptic and Lgypto Greek and Roman re 
search, and tull bibliographies The Report 1s 
ulustrated, and contains maps and plans An 
Atlas of Ancient Egypt, with letterpress, and a 
sixpenny Guide to the Temple of, Deir el Bahan, 
have also been issued | he Offices of the Fund 
are at 37, Great Russell St, WC (opposite the 
British Museum), and at 59, Temple St , Boston, 
Mass ,USA Premident, sg pak) Fowler, Bart , 
K CMG , Hon Secretary, Mr Jas S Cotton 


Egyntian Soudan. See Eeypr and Soupan 
Egypt, Ehedive of. See Aspas Pasua 


Eisteddfod The name of ax annual bardic 
congress in Wales, having for its objects the 
preservation of the music and the general litera- 
ture of the Principality, the maintenance of the 
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Welsh language and ancient national customs, 
and the cultivation of a spimt of patnotism 
among the people Its origin is lost in an- 
tiquity, but it 1s certain that three such con- 
gresses were held in the reign of Cdward III, 
one of them being under the peonere of Earl 
Mortimer Fo: history see ed 88 Gorsedd 
(this word means throne, but 1n an E:steddfodic 
sense it signifies the four and twenty stones 
of the Druidic cncle, whence a year and a day 
beforehand the Eistcddfod is proclaimed ‘‘1n the 
face of the sun, the eye of light,’ and where 
bardic and musical degrees are conferred), 18 
held at the conclusion of each Eisteddfod, and 
the place of the next festival 1s announced to be 


' held in go at Cardiff 


Election of a Membér of Parliament. 


Under the provisions of the Ballot Act, the 
retu ze officer 15 required, in the case of a 
county election within two days after the day 


on which he receives the writ, and 1n the case 
of a borough election on the day on which he 
receives the writ or the following day, to give 
notice of election The day of nomination 1s 


to be fixedas follows in the case ot an election 


, for a county or district borough, not later than 


the ninth day after the day on which he re- 
cenves the writ, with an inteival of not less 
than three clear days between the day on which 
he gives the notice and the day of nomination ; 
and inthe case of an election for any borough 
other than a district borough, not Jater than 
the fourth day after the day on which he 
receives the writ, with an interval of not less 
than two clear days between the day on which 
he gives the notice and the day of nomination 
Tre candidate 1s nominated in writing, sub- 
scribed by two registered electo1s as proposer 
and seconder, and by eight other electors, who 
must also be registered in the same con- 
stituency If at the expiration of one hour 
after the time appointed for the election not 
more candidates stand nominated than there 
are vacancies to be filled up, the returning 
officer 1s to forthwith declare the candidate 
nominated to be lected, but if at the end of 
one hour more candidates stand nominated 
than there are seats to be filled up, the return- 
ing officer 1s to adjourn the election and take a 
poll The poll is to take place on such day as the 
1eturning officer may appoint, not being, in the 
case of an election for a county or district 
borough, less than two or more than s1x 


_ ‘lear days, and not being, in the case of an 


election for a borough other than a distmect 
borough, more than three clear days after the 
day fixed for the nomination Sundays, Christ- 
mas Day, Good eiidey, and any day set apart 
for a public fast or thanksgiving, are not counted. 
The following calendar, which will probably 
make the matter quite clear, shows the tame for 
nomination and poll in boroughs and counties, 
assuming that the writ has Been received by 
the returning officer on the rst of any given 
month — 
oy 6 County. 


Receipt of writ 


- 


Last possible day for notice of election. 


um Ww WD 


First possible day for nomination. 


First possible day for poll. 


‘Oo oo: 
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ro Last possible day for nomination 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 Last possible day for poll 


Borough 
Receipt of writ 
Last possible day for notice of election 


4 First possible day for nomination 
Last possible day for nomination 
s{ First possible day for poll 


g Last possible day for poll 

[In using either table, regard must be had to 
the intimation given above, that Sundays, 
Christmas Day etc do ict count Thus, if an 
election in a county be fixed for the latest 

ossible day, the poll would on account of the 
Sandaye, be at least two days later, 01 on the 
nineteenth, and in some cases three days Jater 
or on the twentieth day’ lIlhere 1s a special 
allowance of time in the case of the con 
stituency of Orkney and Shetland Whelie an 
equality of votes 1s found to exist between 
aoy candidates at an election for a councy or 
borough, and the addition of a vote would 
entitle any of such candidates to be declared 
elected, the returning officer, 1f a registered 
elector of such county or bor ough, may give such 
additional] vote, but shall not in any other case 
be entitled to vote at an election fer which he 
1s returning officer But the returning officer 
may, if qualified, decline to Bie the casting 
vote, and if he be not qualified, or if he decline 
to act, the names of the two candidates are 
endorsed on the writ ard a double 1eturn made 
Neither candidate returned may vote unt) 
the right to the seat has beendetermined A 
petition may be piesented by a person qualified 
to vote, a person claiming to have the right to 
be returned, and by a person alleging himself 
to have been the candidate, the petition may 
be presented on various grounds, and it may 
aliege bribery and corruption Thus, where 
there has been an equality of votes, and the 
castirg vote has been given by the returning 
officer, or where a double return has been 
made, the seat may be claimed on petition 
The voting papers would then be scrutinised by 
the Court, and some deductions would probably 
be made on the ground of spoiled papers, dis 
qualification of the voter, etc, which would 


reduce one partys number mole than 1t would 
the figure of the other All election petitions 
are tried by two judges, who determine and 


report to the Speaker whether the member 
petitioned against, or what other person, if 
any, was duly elected, or whether the®election 
was void, and when corrupt practices have 
been alleged, the judges report also whether 
any such practices have been committed, and, 
if so, whether 1t was with the knowledge or 
consent ef any candidate, and the nature 
thereof, the names of the persons proved to 
have been guilty of such corrupt practices , and 
whether during the election there was an ex- 
tensive prevalence of corrupt practices When 
such a report as the latter 1s made to the 
House, it 15 usual to appoint a Royal Oom- 
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mission, on whose report, if it disclose a 
serious state of things, the writs for a fresh 
election may be suspended, so that the con 
stituency remains temporarily unrepresented 
Any member returned for two or more places 
1D any part of the United Kingdom 1s to make 
his selection for which of the places he wall 
serve within one week after it shall appear 
that there 1s no question upon the return for 
that place See also Commons, House of, 
PARLIAMENT 


ELECTRICITY, ’98 


It has been well said that the researches of 
Crookes Lenard, and Rontgen have given to 
mananeweye Certainly they have furnished 
science with many problems The Crookes 
tube still remains the only source for the 
Rontgen iays, though ray emitting properties 
at present obscure in characte! appear to be 
possessed by many substances (see CHEMISTRY), 
and to have the power, besides, of affecting 
photogriphic plates, notably uranium and 
thorium compounds (discovered by Curie and 
Schmidt) Investigations into the phenomena 
attending Rontgen rays sie the subject of 
earnest stidy by many well hnown ph s ulsts 
but ire perhaps Jess popularly explained nc w 
than when the first effects were described 1n the 
departments of medicine and sugery That 
thcy cannot be polarised is confirmed by Dr L 
Graetz, as well is their essential wave nature 
Sir W Ciookcs clums that some early views 
of his respec ing a fourth state of matter are 
finding acceptance and that proofs are being 
produced in favoum of the doctrine that the 
essential fact in the phenomenon 1s electnfied 
radiant matter In this connection the writings 
cf Professor J J Thomson and Dr Larmor 
should be studied (Philosophical Magazine) 
It cannot, however, be said that a complete 
and conclusive theory of these rays has yet 
been propounded, but it 1s becoming generally 
beheved that Crcokes original theory, enun 
ciated some twenty yetrs ago, as to the nature 
of cathode radiations (:e the kind of ray ina 
vacuum tube that proceeds from the alumininm 
plate forming the negative electrode o1 
‘cathode exciting the gieen luminescence 1n 
the glass upon which it falls) 1s at any rate to 
a large extentcorrect According to this theory 
these cathode rays consist of material particles 
of the residual gas, which being similarly elec 
trified by contact with the cathode, are violently 
repelled by the latter This has been the view 
(sayS Swinton) held for a long time by most 
i nghsh physicists, and the chief point of differ 
erce now appears to be whether these material 
paiti les are single atoms, single molecules 
or larger aggregations of matter Sir Gabriel 
Stokes likens cathode rays to negatively 
charged missiles, shot in showers lke hedge 
firing from the negative electrode against a 
target which®suddenly receives and arrests 
them According to this view the radiation 
from the target reaches an object which 1s 
being shiagraphed as an undulation consisting 
of irregular pulses Among developments of 
apparatus Mr Swinton has supplied a Réntgen 
ray camera, intended to show the sition, 
dimensions and form of the sourde"eP he 
X raysinaCrookes tube By means of a pin 
hole the image of the anti-cathode area 1s 
thrown upon a fluorescent screen, or a sensi- 
tive pee may be substituted for the screen 
and the mage photographed Mr J Wimshurst, 
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F RS, has introduced improved apparatus for 
holdingtubes and for their excitement, whereby 
leakage in the flow of current 1s lessened In 
medicine and surgery a very considerable 
application of the ““neweye 15s still going on 
for localisation purposes’ In a letter to the 
Times the Treasurer of St Thomass Hospital 
stated that during one year 416 patients passed 
through the X ray department See Archives 
of the Rontgen Rays also the following 1m 
portant papers ‘‘Rontgen Rays in Military 
Surgery, by Surg Major Beevor, ‘‘ Cathode 
Rays and some Analogous Rays, by S P 
Ihompson, ‘On the Source of the Rontgen 
Rays in Focus Tubes, ie A C Swinton, 
‘“On the Condensation Nuclei produced in 
Gases by the action of Rontgen Rays, Uranium 
Rays, Ultra violet Light, and other Agents, 
by C T R Wilson, “ Evidence that Rontgen 
Rays are Ordinary Light, by G J Stoney, 
Electrostatic Propertiesof Cathode Rays by 
P Lenard, ‘‘Rontgen Rays, by W C Kontgen 
(Annal Phys Chem 98) 

Under the general heading of Electrical In 
dustries may be considered the commercial 
application of electricity, traction, and power 
distribution In the American periodical Elec 
trict/y there have appeared some very valuable 
articles on the electro chemical industries of 
kurope, by J] Kershaw, which should be con 
sulted The recovery of tin from tin scrap and 
the refining of commercial tin are included 
It 1s considered that the electrolytic recovery 
of the farmer would prove a profitable industry 
German firms are shown to be onlv too well, 
to the frontin these concerns In CHEemistTax\ 
(qv), the necessity for the production of 
nitrate of soda in the worlds economy 1s 
mentioned The industrial problem is _ the 
artificial production of electric nitrate , and Sir 
W Crookes has lately asked the pertinent 
question whether we can by the aid of elec 
tricity generate enough energy to produce 
12,000,000 tons annually But as the use of 
steam and coal engines 1s far too expensive to 
justify outlay with any such object, the manu 
facturer must seek some great natural source 
of electri. energy At Niagara, wheie water 
power 1s used, electricity can be sold at a 
profit for th of a penny per Board of Trade 


unit Waterfalls are scarce, we know, but 
Mr Preece has lately said that electrical energy 
can be generated on a coalfield, where coal of 
good calorific value 1s raised at a cost of 3s 
er ton, cheaper than by a waterfall even at 
Niagara The commercial supply of current by 
companies, vestries, and municipal bodies con 
tinues to progress on the most favourable lines, 
and especially so in London, where the annual 
derived revenue 1s given at £800,c0c0 The 
average charge per unit stands at 54d At 
present some difficulty 1s experienced in ac 
uring land at places sufficiently convenient 
or plant The combined dust destructor and 
electric supply works at Shoreditch appear to 
have fulfilled expectations, and a substantial 
reduction 1n the charge for electricity has been 
made, but the pattern and ensample that the 
vestry claim to be should be carefully inter 

reted nevertheless by its balance sheet See, 
Firth fhe Hargreaves Bird Electrolytic 
Alkali Process ’ (Electrician, Feb 18th) ‘‘ The 
Hulin Electrolytic Alkali Process ’ (z6¢d , March 
4th), “‘ The Commercial and Business Aspects 
of Municipal Electricity Supply’ (Gibbings, 
tbid., April 8th) 
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Electric Traction 1s advancing surely and 
steadily, and on sound business lines The 
prejudice of the public in favour of horse or 
steam power 15 now lessened in view of the 
facilities and convenience afforded by electric 
tramways and light railways, and such traction 
is no longer an uncertain factor in town and 
urban hte The scheme for light (electric) ratl 
ways in Hastings, Bexhill, and outlying parts 
has fallen through in consequence of strong 
local opposition, but the town council were in 
favour of it On the other hand, the com 
missioners have passed a scheme for tramways 
on the overhead trolley system, to run between 
Rochester, Chatham, and New Brompton, as 
well as between Ramsgate and Margate The 
pcre construction of an electric railway 
rom Hanwell, through Sotthall to Uxbridge 
raised the important point of probable magnetic 
disturbances to Kew Observatory, an institu 
tion where the rating of chronometers used 1n 
the Navy, and other work 1s carried on Such 
strong pressure was manifested in high quarters 
that the bill which passed authorising the con 
struction of the line contained a special clause 
for the protection of the observatory This we 
give here, as 1t will undoubtedly be quoted 1n 
regard to schemes tn other parts of the country 
involving possible electrical disturbances 
‘‘ The whole circuit used for the carrying of the 
current to and from the carriages 1n use on the 
railway shall consist of conductors which are 
insulated along the whole of their length to the 
satisfaction 1n all respects of the Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Works and Pubhc Buildings, 
and the said insulated conauctors which convey 
the current to or from any of such carriages 
shall not at any place be separated from each 
other by a distance exceeding one hundredth 
part of the distance of eithe: of the conductors 
at that place from Kew Observatory That 
1s to say, the proximity of the nearest point 
of the railway will be a distance of one kilo 
metre from the observatory Upwards of 
fifty tramway schemes, it 1s stated, on the 
authority of Sir C Rivers Wilson, are under 
consideiation, whil@agreements and contracts 
have been entered into, or applred tor, cov ering 
a total milage of electrical tramways and light 
railways in the United Kingdom of upwards of 
two hundred miles The hterature on the 
sa ee I features of electric traction 1s 
indeed voluminous and cannot be suitably 
treated upon here, nor have we space to 
indicate rival systems On the whole what is 
known as the overhead or trolley system finds 
prime favour, and it 1s economical, where a 
combination 1s necessary and conditions favour- 
able, the overhead and underground conduit 
system are placed next, but storage batteries 
are by many considered both commercially and 
theoretically unsatisfactory At Blackpool, 
where the conduit system 1s 1n vogue, a report 
was obtained by the Corporation upon the 
estimated cost of substituting accumulators, 
and this was done after inspecting Continental 
methods The figures supplied for maintenance 
were overhead, £600, conduit (1897), £2238, 
accumulator, £2799 lhe que tion of munio. 
palsing electrical tramways may be expected 
before long to occupy public attention The 
decision of the London County Council to seek 
powers for the purchase of the London tram 
ways 1s of far-reaching importance, one which 
ill undoubtedly revolutionise the whole s 
tem of street locomotion See London Zlectria 
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Lines and Paris Metropolitan Railways under 
ENGINEERING 

The Electnc Lighting Acts of 82and 88 have 
been reconsidered by a select committee of 
both Houses of Parliament Two references 
of high import to the industry were answered 
by the committee as follows — 

(rx) ‘The committee 1s of opinion that, 
while 1t may be advisable to maintain the 
veto of local authorities as to the erection of 
overhead wires given by the Act of 82 1n 
respect of other electric wires, it 1s not ad 
visable that in the case of overhead wires for 
traction parposes the local authority, other 
than the London County Council and county 
boroughs, should have an absolute veto 
While due weight should be given by the 
Board of Trade, to the representatives of 
such local authorities, the committee think 
that in the case of wires for purposes of 
traction 1t would be sufficient to give a locus 
stand: to such local authorities (2) ‘The 
proved public advantages of electrical energy 
inthe generation of hight and powe: warrant, 
In our opinion the granting to undertakers 
of compulsory powers for acquiring sites for 

enerating stations and lands or easements 
or pipes and mains therefrom and other 

works —See SESSION, Sect 10, 

The establishment of a Corps of Electrical 
Engineers, Royal Engineers (Volunteers) was 
completed with the approval of the War Office 
Experiments on the practicability of the so 
called wireless telegraph are stii] being con 
ducted by the Post Office They do not call 
fo: further mention at present he report of 
the committee appointed by the Treasury to 
consider the desirability of establishing a 
Nationa] Physical Laboratory for the testing 
and verification of instruments for physical 
investigation and for the systematic determina 
tion of physical constants and numerical data 
useful for scientific and industrial purposes 
was issued and 1s 1n favour of such an institu 
tion As aresult the Government have deter 
mined to obtain parliamentary sanction for a 
lump sum for building and preliminary equip 
ment, and, in addition, to guarantee a fixed 
sum per annum for some years [he actual 
amounts ale not yet stated, but we believe 
they will be found to be ona generous scale, 
involving some thousands of pounds Further, 
the site of the laboratory will be near the Kew 
Observatory at Richmond, to which Govern 
ment institution it also will be affilated In 
concrete progress this1s the great event of the 
year in British science The new institution 
will be on the lines of the great Phvsikalisch 
technische Reichsanstalt at Berlin 


Ely, Bishop of. See under PEERAGET 


Emigrants’ Information Office [his office 
was established by Her Majesty s Government 
in 1886, for the purpose of supplying intending 
emigrants with information respecting emigra 
tion, chiefly to the Bntish colonies, and 1s 
under the direction of the Colonial Office 
Branches have been opened at several public 
libraries 1n the country The classes chiefly 
required in the colonies are generally farm 
labourers and others connected with the land, 
miners, female domestic servants, farmers with 
#200 capital, and, to a limited extent, competent 
mechanics with a httle mone; , but during '88 
the demand for labour was small, except in 
Western Australia. Hardly any assisted pas 
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sages are now granted, Western Australia and 
ec giving the most encouragement 

he importance of the subject 1s shown by the 
fact that the exodus from Great Britam has 
averaged during the last few years nearl 
800,000 persons annually (including fore: ery 
of whom the majority have gone to the United 
States There was a decrease in the number 
of emigrants from British ports in ’97, as 
compared with 96 Pmnted particulars, which 
are revised quarterly, are exhibited at every 
post office, and at more than 2s0 public 
hbraries, and free circulars and penny and 
other handbooks of all the pranelps) colonies, 
and some foreign countries, with maps and 
full details, can be obtained on app ication 
by post or personally to the Chief Olerk, at 
>1, Broadway, Westminster S W , a monthly 
1eport 1s also compiled for the Labour Gazette, 
pace by the Labour Department of the 

oard of Trade A professional handbook, 
price 3d, 1s issued for barristers, solicitors, 
medical men, police etc See also SELF HELP 
CMIGRATION SOCIETY 


Emigration Thefollowing statistics were 
issued during 98 relating to emigration from 
the United Kingdom during the six preceding 
years 

Emigration ’91, ’92, '93, ’94, 95, '96, and '97 


ants 
Total, of British 
including | and Insh 


Foreigners On, 
only 


No of emigrants in 97 213,280 146 460 
ee ia 96 241,952 161 925 
- a 95 271,772 185,181 
si ss 94 226,827 156,030 
; “a 93 307,653 208,814 
y ” 92 | 321,397 210,042 
” ” "91 334543 218,507 


The decrease in the total emigration, foreigners 
as well as British and Irish included, for the 
ear ended Dec 31st 97, amounts to 28,672 
The decrease in British and Irish emigrants, 
for the same year amounts to 15,465 


Employers’ Liability A comprehensive 
article on this subject appeared in the 96 and 
97 eds, giving, full details of the law on the 
subject, o the Act of 80, and of Mr Asquiths 
Bull of ‘93 and the proceedings upon it Inthe 
Session of 97 the Workmen s Compensation Act 
was passed, introducing a new principle and 
altogether altering the state of affairs Fora 
summary of this Act, see separate article, 
WorKMEN S COMPENSATION ACT 
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African Transcontinentat Telegraph. 
—We have given accounts of the progress of 
this line ineprevious editions On April erst, 
98, a cablegram wasreceived in London stating 
that through communication had been made 
between Cape Town and Blantyre (British 
Central Africa) — an approximate distance of 
z0co miles—and on May oth was published a 
letter of congratulation from Lord Salisbary to 
the British South Africa Co and rans 
continental Telegraph Co Mr C( J odes, 
in addressing the third ordmary meeting of the 
latter company on May xoth in London, said 
the wire had got to Kotakota, and 1n 15 months 
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they hoped to have reached Abercorn, at the 
south end of Lake Tanganyika. When the line 
was carried to Uganda the question would be 
whether the British or Egyptian Government 
would complete the distance from Khartoum. 
Within five years he hoped to see the complete 
success of the whole undertaking It was 
agreed to increase the capital of the concern to 
J j001000, On July 28th and 2gth the Dazly 

ronicle gave some details of a Belgian scheme 
for a telegraph line from Mtowa, on Lake Tan 
ganyika, to Kasongo, on the Congo, 200 miles, 
and from Kasougo to ale Falls, 400 miles 
more. In the future, probably a connection 
will be made with the Cape Town and Cairo 
line. It was stated on Nov. ist that Mr 
Mohun’s party had left Zanzibar for the [an- 
ganyika undeitaking. 

Alexandre III Bridge, Paris —This 
bridge 1s being constructed across the Seine, 
specially with a view of its completion in time 
for the Exhibition of 1900. The length of the 
main span between the abutments will be 

57 {t. 10 1n , the rise of the arch 1n the centie 
rake 2o ft. 7in. It will be of exceptional width, 
the distance between the parapet walls being 
131 ft. 31n , divided into a roadway of 65 ft 71n 
and sideualks of 32 ft. rom each 

Barnstaple and Lynton,—The first sod 
of this light 1ailway was cut at Shamblehay, 
near Lynbridze, b dy Newnes on Sept 17th, 
"95. e line, which 1s of 1 ft 1141n gauge, 
starts from a joint station with the L. & 8, 
at North Walk, Barnstaple. The new line 15 
about 144 miles long, and although it crosses 
a hilly country, no gradient 1s steeper than 
1 in 50, but such gradients prevail foi 60 per 
cent of the total length The cost, incluging 
land, woiks out at £3000 a mile. Thee aie 
six stations. On March rst, '97, the first train 
crossed the Cheltham viaduct, 44 miles from 
Barnstaple. This was the most serious piece 
of work on the railway. The main height 15 
go ft , built of Marland brick springing from 
stone piers, and the viaduct consists of eight 
arches. [here are also a score ot bridges over 
roads The formal opening took place on May 
sith, ’98, when Sir George Newnes was pre 
sented with an address. The receipts for June 
were about £600, July, £700; August, £1000, 
and September, £930 

Behr Monorail Raileay —One of the 
curiosities of the Brussels Exhibition of ’97 was 
the single line railway, built at Tervuren Park, 
and run by the inventor, Mr. F. B. Behr, to 
demonstrate the possibility of attaining a speed 
of 100 or 150 miles an hour. The carriage was 
provided with pointed ends to diminish the air 
resistance, the compartments enclosed in these 
ends being cc vice by the driver and con 
ductor respectively. The vehicle had a sitting 
capacity for 100 passengers, arranged in four 
rows, two on each side of the carrying rail. 
There were two electric motors to gach track, 
making four in all; these were placed 1n the 
lower part of the carriage body, below the seats. 
The bottom of the car extended to within a 


few inches of the sleepers, and was encased . 


throughout, within this space being a quantity 
of mechanism including the sets of lateral 
wheels ing against the side guiding rails. 
The t cks, of four wheels each, runnin 

on the main rail were within the recess forme 

by the framing of the seats. In running order 
the carriage weighed about 55 tons. By an 
arrangement of adjustable louvre plates the 
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inclined faces of the nted ends could be 
opened to act as air brakes It was announced 
early in 988, on the authority of Mr. Behr, that 
the Belg.an Government had named a Com- 
mission of Inqwry, composed of the follow:n 
engineers in the service of the State M. 
Gerard, engineer-in chief and chef du_cabinet 
of the Minister of Railways; M. A. Degraux 
and M Flamasche, engineers in chief of the 
State railways, andM Robert, engineer of the 
State railways, aS secretary. 

Berne (“« Kornhaus”’) Bridge.—Com- 
menced in Sept ’gs5, this bridge, which spans 
the Aar valley with one large and five smaller 
arches—a distance cf 1300 ft —was opened in 
’98 =: Phe Jength 1n iron con_truction 1s 1180 ft., 
and 1800 tons of the metal were used, the 
height of the carriage road aVove the ordinary 
water level being 160 ft , the gradient 1s onl 
27 percent ,andthewidth43it Ihe great arc 
has a span of 380fc, and each of the smaller 
arches 115ft , the cost of the bridge proper, 
which 1s the latest addition to several in- 
teresting structures of the kind in the reigh- 
bourhood, was about £80,0c0 

Birmingham Water Supply.— 
Although, owing to the tropical neat of the 
summer of ’98, the Birmingham Corporation 
(who own the local water supply) were obliged 
to issue a warning to the citizens that it had 
become impossible to maintain a constant 
service in the higner districts, their great 
scheme for providing a supply from Wales 
made excellent progress JIhe Water Com- 
mittee, in their report for the year ending 
March, stated that the amount e,pended on 
the Elan valley pait of the works during the 
twelve months was £141,858, bringing up the 
total to that date ot £475,511. Various con- 
tracts had been let on both sides of the Severn, 
inciuding the chief work at the Frankley dis- 
tiibuting reservoir, which wil have a contain 
ing capacity of 200 000,0 o gallons In June, it 
was stated, anothe: tender had been accepted 
from a Glasgow film, amounting to half a 
million sterling. On Sept oth the Lagtncer 
published a long descr.ptive article, from which 
1t appeared that the 74 miles of aqueduct were 
being constructed by contract, about one half 
being in cut and-cover and tunnel, and the 
other half in syphon, the longest (17 miles) 
being across the valley of the Severn and 
Stour, near Bewdley The scheme has been 
desciibed at some length in oul previous 
editions It is to bring the waters of the 
Elan and Claerwen and their tributaries in the 
counties of Cardigan, Radnor, Brecknock, and 
Montgomery to Bu mingham, a distance of 
about 85 miles. The cost has been calculated 
at £6,600,000, and the interest and sinking fund 
are to be raised by an advance in the water 
rates of from 15 to 2o per cent., the saving in 
pumping (the new supply coming by gravita- 
tion), and the increased revenue from increased 
consumption. The lower end of the water 
works 1s at Caban Coch, on the river Elan, 
some three miles from Rhayader. In this 
rlen a dam, 120 ft. high, will turn some four or 
ve miles of valley into a deep, winding, and 
timber-fringed lake, of 497 acres surface and 
71540,000,000 gallons a ek. in flood times 
the flow over the top of the dam will be about 
3ft.deep. About half a mile from Caban Coch 
is the confluence of the Elan and Claerwen, 
and the reservoir will extend about a mile up 
the one and two miles up the other, Higher up 
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the Elan vailey is the site of the Pen y gareg 
dam, forming the lower end of a lake of 424 
acres, with storage ca oy of 1,320,000,000 
gallons, and also that of the Craig y Allt Goch, 
with an area of 217 acres and a capacity of 
2,000,000,000 gallons The three reservoirs (the 
lower one including the submerged dam) are 
estimated to provide in the driest season for 
27,000,000 gallons a day for Birmingham, and 
the necessary compensation water If more 
1s wanted, 1t 1s proposed to erect three reser 
voirs on the Claerwen, having an aggregate 
area of 661 acres and a capacity of 6,500,000,000 
gallons 

Black Sea and Balitc Ship Canal — 
Rumours and reports concerning this enter 
piise were agair+in circulation in ’97° On 

eb «1th, 98, Enginecstng learnt, ‘ on the 
highest authority, that it was not contem 
plated to construct suchacanal The panies 
tion of the paragraph brought a reply from 
Messrs Target & Co, of Winchester House, 
EC,on Feb 2sth, who, stating that no one in 
London was ina better position to know the 
favs than they were, reaffirmed that the making 
of the canal was ‘“‘very seriously contem 
lated. The following contains the leadin 
eatures of the latest detailed descrnption o 
the scheme published in this country —The 
route proposed 1s from the Gulf of Riga along 
the rivers Duna, Beresina, and Dnieper to 
Kherson on the Black Sea, the length bein 
994 miles The channels of the rivers woul 
e deepened, and new cuttings made where 
necessary, sO as to give a depth of 28 ft of 
water, the estimated cost being 20 millions 
sterling, and the time of construction five 
years While the primary object of the canal 
is to connect the naval dockyards at Libau 
in the north with those at Nikolaieff in the 
south, it 1s thought that the great waterway 
would be commercially successtul, as 1t would 
develop a very rich tract of county There 1s 
already communication between the two seas, 
practicable for rafts and small vessels, by this 
route, and also to the Ble~k Sea, near Memel, 
by means of the Dnieper, the Oginsky Canal, 
andthe Niemen’ The Duna, which empties in 
the Gulf of Riga, 1s generally closed by ice from 
November to Apri, and the Dnieper, which 
discharges through nine months into the Black 
Sea, 1s closed from January to March The 
upper portion of the latter river passes through 
marshy forests, and it is here that some of the 
greatest difficulties in the way of the scheme 
are Prien to arise, while 200 miles from 
the debouchure are a series of nine rapids, 
ene over 4o miles, with a total fall of 
107 It 

Blackwall Tunnel Seeed 98 

Briatol Port Improvement, —In our 
last edition the resolution of the Bristol Town 
Council of Sept 21st, ’97, to promote a Parlia 
mentary Bull for a deep water dock at Avon 
mouth, at an estimated cost of £1,500,000, was 
duly recorded But difficulties arose with 
the Great Western Railway Company, who, 1n 
view of the division of opinion on the eme 
and in view also of the work the company had 
undertaken in Bristol, were unable to support 
the undertaking In the meantime the accounts 
of the dock estates for the year ending April 
goth, 88, were published, and proved to be 
of an encouraging character The dock dues 
Teached over £180,000, and the expenditure 
was about £112,000, leaving a profit of about 
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£68 000060 dhe city dues came to £26,000, and 
the expenditure £5500 The total net revenue 
was £92 853, sufficient to pay 407 per cent on 
the outstanding capital of the estate After 
various discussions, the Council decided on 
July 29th to promote a Bill for dock extension 
works at Portishead—instead of the Avon 
mouth scheme—at an estimated cost of £350 000 
It was stated that for this sum the lock could 
be widened to 80ft, deepened by g ft, and 
lengthened to 750 ft , two new warehouses of 
adequate iength and 120 ft wide could be built, 
and cattle lairs, cold storage ard other acces 
sories provided An amendment in favour of 
dochising the Avon at a cost of 2} milhons was 
rejected, the new scheme being accepted as an 
instalment Another postponement, however, 
was occasioned as the result of the meetin 
of the Council on Sept 2oth, when only 3 
members voted for the Bull, or five below the 
necessary statutory majority Later still the 
Council directed the Docks committee to 
report within three months on the dockising 
of the Avon 

Bruges Ship Canal.—In Aug 9g, the 
Chamber of Representatives at Brussels voted 
credits for this enterprise The canal entrance 
will be at Heyst about 14 miles to the north 
east of Ostend, and proceed direct to Bruges 
about 6 miles, where docks, wharfage, an 
warehouses will be provided The canal 1s 
to be capable of accommodating large ocean 
vessels, but a feature of the gene lan 1s 
the construction of an avant port at Heyst, 
where there 1s deep water ere a curved 
mole or breakwater, with a radius of 4000 to 
6000 ft has been begun and the harbour will 
cover an area of 27oacres The lock for the 
ship canal, which is approached from the har- 
bour by a channel 264 it deep, 1s to be 925 ft 
long and 654 ft wide, while the canal itself will 
be 6 miles long, 724 ft wide at bottom, and 
229 ft at water line the depth being 26} ft 
Only one swing bridge will cross the canal, 
and there will be a floating ferry for cart traffic 
The contractors are MM Co1sean & Cousin, 
the amount being fixed at £1,558,761, and the 
time for completion seven years, which will 
expire in 1902. It was stated in Aug ’88 that 
considerable progress had been made both at 
the harbour, mole, the lock, and in excavating 
the canal 

Brussels Ship Canal (see previous 
eds )—On Oct ioth, gs, the ceremony of si 
ing the decree altering the name of the Belgian 
capital to “ Bruxelles port de mer_ took place 
at the official residence of the Governor of 
Brabant Apparently it was part of the scheme 
to utilise and improve the existing canal be- 
tween Brussels and Willebroek, which runs 
a distance of 28 kilometres, and 1s connected 
at the latter place with the Scheldt The total 
estimated cost 18 35,000,000 fr, of which the 
city 1s responsible for 14,000,000 fr , the State for 
10,000,000 fr , and the provinces for 4,000,000 fr 
while the rest 1s borne by the communes o 
the immediate locality In Aug ’96 the forma 
tion of a company to construct the canal was 
announced under the title of Société Anonyme 
du Canal et des Institutions mes de 
Bruxelles , the capital, £1,343,000, ‘sub- 
scribed in the manner above stated A meeting 
of the Committee of Maritime Installations 
was held at the Ministry of Finance, Brussels, 
on Jan 4th, 97, when de Smet de Naeyer 
declared his acceptance of certain modifications 
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and concessions demanded by the city 
canal will 


The 
ss thiough the plain of Tour 
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form reaches the opposite coast It 1s the 
amplification, on a vast scale, of the little plat 


and Taxus, thus bringing the new docks nearly , form which 1s used to convey foot passengers 


into the heart of the city, According toa cor 
respondent of Exgtnceztng, who attended the 
International Congress on Navigation held at 
Brussels in the summer of 98, the general idea 
18 to enlatee the present canal vera the Rupel 
fivipg 18 tt 
214 ft later ‘It appears certain to end in 
Brussels having two ports, the inner for 18 ft 
and the oute: for 21 ft draught, with not 1m 
probably differential freights 
Calais Port —The completion of the new 
port was officially celebrated on Sept 17th 98 
Ihe harbour entrance 1s 430 ft wide, with a 
depth of 29 ft at high water neap tides and 
ft at spring tides The completion ot the 
harbour, with docks and equipment, has cost 
the French Government about £3,000,c00 
Caltfo: nea (Southern) Ti ansmission 
Scheme.—Iin July ’97 1t was announced that 
a contract for the transmission of powcr from 
the Santa Ana Canyon to Los Angeles and 
Pasadena had been enteired into between the 
Southern California Power Company and the 
General Electric Company The station 1s in 
the canyon, about 80 miles from the towns 
named, and the water 1s to be taken fiom the 
rivei, through canal, flume, and tunnel along 
the side of the canyon It will be let into a 
pipe hne 2200 ft long, giving what will be 
equivalent to a vertical fall in the water of 
750 ft This transmission will be the longest 
commercial electrical power transmission as yets 
undertaken, as well as that using the highest 
voltage The distance covered is about three 
times longer than that between Niagata (q v ) 
and Buffalo, the town supplied from the Falls 
Channel Qumnet and hentish Coal 
Workeng —At the meeting of the Channel 
Tunnel Company (Jan 29th, 98), Baron Emile 
d Erlanger, who presided, in moving the adop 
tion of the report, made a speech to the effect 
that the company had paid all their debts and had 
423 000 1n cash at their bankers, he attributed 
this result to their Kent Colliery shaies, many 
of which they still held unsold He spoke 
hopefully of the future At this meeting, and 
the confirmatory meeting on Feb 17th, 1t was 
agreed to convert the capital into 456 757 shares 
ot 4s each, some of which were fully paid, 
others 3s and 2s paid, the last named bein 
called upon to pay the 1s due since go wit 
interest The report of the _ consulting 
erences of the Kent Collieries Corporation, 
published in October, showed that good pro 
ress had been made with the three shafts 
O I Was 520 ft deep 
Channel Bridge (Rew Scheme) —The 
ani ual meeting of the Channel Bridge Company 
was held 1n Paris, and reported 1n this country 
on Apmril reth, 988 The minutes contained the 
following statement —‘‘M Thevenet le Boul, 
chief engineer of the Ponts et Chaussees, mem 
ber of the Technical Committee of the company, 
explained that the new method proposed for 
crossing the Channel consists in rolling on a 
bridge, submerged to the depth of 1s metres 
below low water mark, an immense platform 
emer “above the water It is to be pro 
lied by electricity, and capable of carrying 
our railway trains The rails on the platiorm 
join the rails on land at the departure and 
arnval, so that the trains will simply steam on 
ta the platform, and steam off 1t when the plat 


| between St Malo and St 


of water at once and a possible | 


; might be at work during the daytime 


ervan’ It was 
added that the work could be completed in 
five years, at an estimated cost not exceedin 
250,0c0,000 fr, and that 1t had been considere 
by the Compagnie de Fives Lille and the 
Thaies Ironworks Co The platform in ques 
tion would be 150 metres long and 15 metres 
wide, supported by five iron pillars on each 
side, a hieh would rest on a submerged plat 
form, 30 metres wide, provided with wheels 
which would run along the rails fixed on the 
submerged bridge ‘Jhree rolling peor 

e 
meeting approved the idea * 


Chicago Drainage Canal — Early in 88 
it was Stated, on the authority of the Piesident 
of the Chicago Drainage Board, that this canal 
would be ready, and the water turned on, in 
the autumn of ’99 Up to that time it was cal 
culated that about 87 percent of the great work 
had been completed, including 97 per cent of 
the canal itself The following interesting 
comparisons showing the work and cost of 
the canal up to the end of 97, were prepared — 


Canals Miles Years Cost 
Chicago 4o 6 6 £5,057,740 
Suez 66 o 9 20,000,C00 
Corinth 37 12 3 030,000 
N Holland 160 11 3, 200,0C0 
North Sea 615 8 7,488,000 
Manchester 355 6 15,400,000 


Colombo Harbour Works.—tThis great 
undertahing, up to the end of 97, had cost 
17,875,855 rupees, of which the sum of 5 529,916 
rupees had been Jaid out on the two break 
waters commenced in 94 The completion of 
the whole scheme 1s expected by 1902 1t com 
prises a graving dock and slip, a coaling depot, 
and three breakwaters rinclosing a harbour of 
one square mile in area The sterling debt 
of the colony on account of the harbour im 
provements will ite1s anticipated, amount to 
41,300,000 

Danube Improvements,—The formal 
opening of the new passage through the Iron 
Gates—the most formidable of a series of rocky 
rapids between Turn Severin and Orsova, took 
place on Sept 27th, 96, with imposing cere- 
monial The work was commenced by the 
Hungarian Government (under the Treaty of 
Berlin) in go, and we have noted its progress in 
severaleditions A waterway has been opened 
up in the shape of two canals, one being 1700 
metres long and 150 broad and protected by 
directing walls , higher up the river is a buoyed 
channel, under 4 miles in length, leading into 
the straits of Kasan The depth throughout 
is 12 ft In June ’97 1t was reported that a 
German engineer had secured a right to utilise 
Danube ¢ataracts tor power production In 
September further particulars of the Servian 
concession to the German firm were published, 
showing that the mone pe extended to all the 
Danube waterfalls in Servia from Brujice to 
Kloslovo, and including the right to work all 
mines and quarries on the borders of the river 
On May goth, '98, the European Commission of 
the Danube decided upon a scheme which 18 
of great importance to maritime nations It 
was agreed to commence a cutting five miles 
long, 400 ft wide, and 20 ft, deep, which, 
together with former cuttings, will convert the 
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Souhina branch of thc river into almost a straight 
waterway 35 miles in length cxtending from 
the port of Sulina to the Tultcha branch of the 
mainriver Owing tothe Jabours of the Com 
mission, since they undertook their task 1n the 
lower Danube 1n 1856, the worst of the wind 
ings in the branch hive been overcome, and 
the depth has been incrcased, so that vessels 
of 3000 tons can navigate tne river fiom the 
preat corn ports of Braila and Galatz The 
new improvement, it 1s estimated will be com 
pleted in five years O14 May 8th king Charles 
conferred the Grand Cordon of the Crown of 
Roumavia on Sir Charles Hartley, who has 
been engin-er 1n chief and consulting engineer 
of the Comission irom its creation In the 
spring of the yeargt was stated that the opening 
up of the Iron Gates, and the general improve 
ment of the Danube, had diawn attention to 
the development of the river and canal systems 
of Bavaria trom Buda Pesth Sept 30th, it 
was announced that the Offtct 1d Gasette had 
published an order from the Minister of Com 
merce by which the canal ac the Iron Gates 
would be opened for navigation trom October 
rst, toll free till further notice Passage up 
stream may be made from 5am till noon, and 
down stream from> pm till mghttall Inthe 
same month it was reported that Hungary had 
objected to Servias contract with the German 
firm and the latte: had suspcnded operations 
pending an inquily 

Dover Harbow: —Work on the Great 
National Harboui at Dove was actually com 
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finished before the end of 1901 The National 
Ha:bour works are unde! the direction of Major 
Henry Pilkington, CB,RE, and of Messrs 
Coode, by whom the design was prepared It 
was reported in Jan 98 that the Dover Harbour 
Board who have control of the Commercial 
Haibour with its accompanyirg poll tix of 1g 
on passengers crossing from Calais had de 
cided to ask for powers to make additions to 
the piers now being constructed for the cross 
Channel! traffic, in order to provide additional 
Shelter In July it was stated tha the National 
Harboui works were going on rapidly 

Dortmund and North sea Canat.—The 
opening of Lhis waterway was expected by the 
end of 98 = It starts at Dortmund, Westphaha, 
and passing Munster, Nieppen, and Leer ends 
at Emden The total length 1s 270 kilometres, 
the depth 2 50 metres, the width at the surface 
30 Metres, and at tre bottom 18 metres, and 
there are 20 locks, the total cost 1s given at 
4,3 465,000 It appears that the main purpose 
of the canal 1s to afford an outlet fur the heavy 
coal and iron traffic from Westphalia for the 
North Sca ports 

Egyptian TZregateon,— Fron Cairo, 
Feb a2oth, 98 it was announccd thit the 
Khedive in Council had approved a contract 
with Messrs John Aird & Co which settles the 
much depated question of the new Nile Reser 
voir The work to he donc consists of a dam 
1t Assouan 1nd another at Assiout to be com 
pleted 1n five years tiom July 1st, 98 and the 
contiactors agree to a cept payment by annual 


menced at the end of 97 or the beginuing of ,instalments of {£160000, begining on the 


98 by Messrs Pearson, the contractors the 
cost being about 43,500,000, the whole harbour 
to be completed by 19 8 The Trmes of Nov 

13th, 97, gave an excellent plan of the scheme, 
accompanied by a full description The plan 
consists of (1) an extension of the existing 
Admiralty Pier in an east south east direction 
for a distance of 2coo ft , (2) the erection of an 
cast arm extending seawaid ina south westerly 
diection for a length of 33.oft from the foot of 
the headland, at a point situated 200 yards to 
the eastward of the south cast angle of the 
convict prison enclosure, (,) the construction 
of a breakwater 4200ft long, which, at a dis 

tance of about three quarters of a mile from the 
shoie, will form on the south the outer shelter 

ing arm of the harbour, and (4) the building of 
a sea wall, 3850 ft, n length, extending from 
the Castle jetty at the eastern end of East 
Cliff Terrace to the root of the proposed east 
arm ‘The area enclosed will -e 610 acres at 
Jow water, of which 315 acres will be beyond 
the five fathom line, affording anchorage fo: 
twenty battle ships besides numerous smaller 
craft There will be twoentiances one at the 
extremity of the eastern arm, 6ooft wide and 
42 ft deep at low witer, the other at the end of 
the Admiralty Pier extension, 820 ft wide and 
also 42 ft deep In the western corner of the 
National Harbour 1s enclosed the Commercial 
fla; bour, the memonal stone of which, as 
stated 1n our last edition, was laidin July 93 

It was originally intended that this haibour 
should enclose 56 acres but the area will now 
be increased to at least 75 acres by cairying the 
Admuialty Pier extension another 640 ft , and 
by lengthening the eastern arm Thus the 
area of the two harbours taken as a whole will 
be at least o85 acres, 1t 18 not anticipated that 
the enlarged Commercial Harbour, which 1s in 


completion of the dams and extending over 30 
vears—about £4 80>,0co in deferred payments 
The Assouan dam will be built on the granite 
reefs of the cataract, and consist of granite 
ashlar , 1t will be 76 ft above the river bed, and 
the head of water being about 46 ft the Philze 
Tcmple will be safe, the approximate length 
will be about 6oco ft , and the amount of water 
to be stored 1,065,000,c00 cubic metres The 
Assiout dam 1s intended for raising the level 
of the rivei1 during the summer for the beneht 
of Middle Ezypt and the Fayum Both dams 
will be presided with navigation locks, and 
the regulation of the supply will be by means 
ot sluixes Sir Benjamin Baker 1s the chief 
engineer of the scheme Operations were 
begun immediately after the signing of the 
contract, and it 1s calculated that employment 
will be given to at least 10,000 natives 
Florida ship Canal.—Some particulars 
of this proposed canal appear 1n amemorandum 
from Mr é F Adam, British Charge d Affaires 
at Washington, published in Nov ’g97, and 
based upon a report drawn up by Mr RM 
Caftall Ihe length 1s given at 112 miles, 85 of 
which will be canal and the remainder inland 
waters, the course followed being a straight 
lhne across the narrowest part of Florida he 
width at bo.@m 1s to be 200 ft , and the depth 
not less than 30 ft The route selected was 
surveyed and laid out by the Jate Gen Stone 
Gibraltar \aval WU orks.—I\n the House 
of Commons, on June 13th, 98, Mr Goschen, 
First Lord of the Admiralty, in reply to ques 
tions, said that the harbour works, as far as 
the enclosure and defence 1s concerndt™rll be 
practically completed within the period origin- 
ally contemplated—namely, 1899—1g00, but the 
final completion of portions of the upper 
structures may require some additional time 


the hands of Sir John Jacksons firm, will be n the Naval Works Act, ’95, a provision of 
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£361,000 was made for one dock (or docks), and 
that dock was to be completed in 1899—190¢ 
but 1n the Act of 96 1t was decided to extenf 
the dockyard and to construct three docks at 
an estimated cost of £2,674 000, In place of one 
dock If the date 1n the schedule was not 
changed it was by inadvertence Under the 
new scheme the three docks will occupy the 
site of the New Mole Parade and tne whole 
of the site of the present dockyard, which 
will remain until the new dchyard, now 
in progress, 1s sufficiently advanced to allow 
the existing establishment to be transferred 
The date for the completion of the docks could 
not be given until the works were more ad 
vanced It was not contemplated to place a 
floating dock at Gibraltar during the comple 
tion of the works —A tunnel under the Rock 
was completed earlier in the year by the con 
tractors, Messrs Topham, Jones & Railton, fo1 
the purpose of bringing stone from the east 
side, though it will probably be used for 
strategic purposes It 1s rroo yards long, 10 ft 
wide, and from 8 ft to 14 ft in height The 
western end 1s a few hundred yards south of 
the Ragged Staff, and the eastern end at Sandy 
Bay, it 118es on an easy gradient towards the 
east, and the greater part runs through solid 
limestone The Globe of Oct 29th announced 
that the contract for the dock and harbour 
works had been let to Messrs Topham & Co, 
of Westminster 

Greenmnch and Millauallt Tunnel — 
During the session of 97 both Houses of Par 
liament passed the Courty Council Bill The 
tunnel wil] begin near Brev house Lane, Green 
wich, terminating at Millwall, near the western 
boundary of the Island Gardens Poplar The 
estimated cost, as stated before the Parlia 
mentary Committee, was £70,500, inclusive of 
Jands and property It was also stated that 
the roadway of the tunnel would be 8 ft wide 
and g ft 41n high, the two ends would be 
approached by circular shafts, the level of the 
tunnel being 4o ft deep on one side and 50 ft 
onthe other In Feb 98 tenders were invited 
from six selected firms, but tuo only were 
received—for £119 732 and £155,coo respectively 
Sir A Binnie, the Councils engineer in a 
report upon the excess of the tenders over 
his estimate, brought forward various reasons 
including the labour clause and the fact that 
the Parliamentary Committee inserted clauses 
for compensation for ferry rights ete Huis 
amended’ estimate was £83 175 for the tunnel 
but with other additions including land and 
compensation, 1t would be £155,150 At the 
meeting of the Council on July roth, 1 recom 
mendation of the Bridges Committee that the 
work should be carried out by the engineer 
without the intervention of a contractor was 
referred back 

Hastings Harbour,.—On June 16th, ’97, 
the Marquis of Duffermm and Ava laid the 
Inaugural stone of the new harbour, a work 
promvuted by the Hastings Harbour Com 
missioners The area of the harbour in the 
deep 18 to be 27 acres, and the two arms will 
have a total length of 3000ft From the first 
the Commissioners were faced with the diffi 
culty using the £200,000 estimated as the 
cost of the pp rehoner ay but a contract was 
entered ae although less than £170,000 had 


been real: In’08 Sir Douglas Fox repels 
on the work done, and in regard to the break- 
weter in particular he recom the 
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provision of a concrete toe on the sea side 
and other protective measures The cost of 
completing the work, with the additions he 
advised, he estimated at £270,000 The Com 
missioners apper ce to the Cor poration to givea 
guarantee of 3 per cent on £100,000, and a poll 
of the ratepayers, it was reported in August, 
was 1n favour of the proposition 
Hemne Bay Rew Pier —On June 11th, 
98 the new structure was inspected on its 
approaching completion The old pier was 
400 ft long and an addition of 3320 ft has now 
been n ade, the head being 1n deep water In 
the new structure there are eight alcoves 
where the width 18 30 ft , and at two por:nts the 
pier 18 widened to 60 ft The pier head 1s 76 ft 
wide, and carries an octagqnal pavilion 4o ft 
vide Beyond this there 1s an independent 
timber landing stage for the steamers The 
pler is solidly built on screw piles entering 
about ro ft into the sea bed, the superstructure 
being of steel, with a wooden deck which 1s 
14 ft 1bove the highest water Mi E Mathe 
son was the engineer An electric tramway 
runs the whole length of the piei 
Irish Channel Tunnel Scheme,—Iin 
the summer of 97 this long talked of scheme 
was advanced another stage On June aoth 
a deputation representing Ulster and the 
south west of Sco land was introduced to 
Mr Ritchie, President of the Board of Trade, 
by Mr Arnold Foister, MP They came to 
ask the Government for a grant of £15,000 to 
carry out borings Mr Barton, C L, said four 
routes had been examined, and any of them 
would cost between eight and ten millions 
sterling Inthe course ofa critical reply, Mr 
Ritchie said he had seen estimates as high as 
sixteen millions It was a new departure to 
grant public money for such a purpose, but the 
Government were prepared to enter into a 
conference, and to give the assistance of the 
engineering department of the Board of Trade 
Japanese Sea-to-Sea Canal Scheme. 
—In April 97 it transpired that a project had 
been formulated tp construct a waterway, 
26it 81n wide, and deep enough to allow the 
assage of torpedo boats, between the ~ ° 
Japan and the Pacific It will commence at 
sugura, on the Sea of Japan, entering the 
Bay of Kurawan, on the Biwako Lake, whence 
a second canal will proceed to the River 
Usikawa, at the mouth of which Osaka 1s 
situated Ihe cost of the first canal, 22 kilo 
metres, was estimated at £309,700, and the 
second, 14 kilometres, at £255,500 On June 
cath 98 Engineering said that, apart from the 
other advantages o. the scheme, a very large 
area of land at present under water would be 
recovered which, being rich in alluvial deposits, 
would mee a very large return The water 
level of the lake, which 1s 80 metres deep in 
some places, being 85 metres above sea level, 
can be lowered by 41 metres, producing, it 1s 
calculate4, 159,750,000 tsubo (1 tsubo = 6 sq 
of dry land on its shores’ As to the cost 
of the whole, it 18 roughly estimated that the 
total expenditure will be about 200,000,000 yen, 
of which, howevér, 1t 1s expected that 
160,000,000 yen may be eee es Py the meney 
obtained by selling the reclaumed land The 
work 1s expected to extend over ten or fifteen 
ears, the Government in the meantime ae 
ULrsBINg 15,000,000 tO 20,000,000 yen a year e 
commencement of the atidertakinig. does not 
yet appear to have been decided upon. 
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Jersey Harbour Improvement.—Iin 
the spring of °988 it was reported that the 
dredging operations had been completed A 
channel! has been made from the outside roads 
to inside the harbour mouth, having an average 
depth of 11 ft at low water, also a depth of 
ft. at the L. & S.W. and G W. Companies’ 
berths. The latter place, which was 12 ft. 
above low water, has been thus deepened 
21 ft. The work was done by Messrs, Volkes 
& Bos, of Holland, and over 350,0co cubic yards 
of sand, clay, and stone have been removed 
Jungfrau Railheay.—On Sept. 19th, '98, 
the first section, to the Eiger glacier, including 
a tunnel of 88 yards, was opened, and it was 
announced that the summit of the Jungfrau 
would be reache@by 1904, when it 15 intended 
to erect an observatory The motive power 1s 
electricity. The £/ectrician gives the sections 
of the line as follows —Starting from the 
Little Scheidegg station, 6770 ft above sea 
level, the distance to the Eiger Glacier 1s 84o0ft , 
7610 ft above the sea level This portion 1s 
now completed. The next section, to the 
Eiger Wand, will be 1610 ft, from the Enger 
Wand to Lissmeer 1140 {t., trom Eissmeet to 
Jungfraujoch 850 ft , 
Station to the lift, sttuated 240 ft fiom the 
summit, the distance 1s 2240 ft Ihe steepest 
radient encountered will be 25 per cent 


lectric energy 1s used, not only for motivc | period. 
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han, Sultan-Bend, Imam Baba, Iash-Kupp, 
Kalo 1-Mo1, and Kushk ‘lhe cost was esti- 
mated at 8,718,981 roubles, and the time of 
construction three years From Askabad, 
Nov. 6th, 1t was reported that passenger traffic 
from Merv to Sary-Yazy was to be opened 
immediately. 

Lancashire, Derbyshire, and East 
Coust Railway.—This was originally a great 
scheme for a line straight across England from 
west to east, from Warrington, where the main 
line of the North-Western system crosses the 
Manchester Ship Canal (¢.v.), to Sutton, on the 
Lincolnshire coast Circumstances, however, 
arose which caused a considerable modification 
of the enterprise. A Jine between Lincoln and 
Chesterfield 1s now viitually the whole under- 
taking, as the Wariington section has been 
abandoned, and the eastern section to Sutton 
1s transferred to another company. The first 
section, Lincoln to Kdwinstowe, was opened 
in Dec 96, and the remainder to Chesterfield 
on March 8th, ’97, including branch connections. 
There was some heavy engineering work, 1n- 
cluding a tunnel at Bolsover 14 miles long, and 
several viaducts At the twelfth half-yearly 


from the last named | meeting of the Company in Lordon, on July rgth, 


’98, Mr. E Bainbridge, M P, who presided, 
said this was the first time tney could compare 
the six months’ working with a corresponding 
Ihe net 1evenue was £13,463 against 


power, but for lighting and heating and for | £7,136, the ratio of expenditure to gross re- 


working the rock drills 

Keyham (Devon port) Extension,.—Sir 
John Jackson secured the contiact for thie 
dockyard scheme, commenced in ’96, which 
includes a dam a mile and a half in length, 
and a great development of the dock accom 
modation. The total cost was estimated at 
about £2,000,000; but as the work advanced 
the Lords of the Admuralty found it necessary 
to increase the sum to £3,175,do0, including 
£175,000 for fixed machinery. It 1s expected 
that the extension will be completed in 1903 
The first section of the great cofferdam was 
successfully closed on Jwne 16th, ’88, and was 
found to be practically watertight No less 
than 1,500,000 cubic feet of timber have been 
used, the whole being :mported by the con- 
tractor from Vancouver and the Gulf of Mexico 
In August 1t was stated that plans and estimates 
for new buildings, slips, and workshops at 
Keyham were being prepared, the outlay was 
put at £50,oco Besides these extensive works, 
the estimated expenditure tor new buildings 
and repairs during the naval year at Devonport 
was fixed at £102,683 

Kushk-Merv Ratilway.—From St. Peters- 
burg, April 27th, ’96, 1t was repoited that the 
Russian Government had somewhat suddenly 
decided to construct a broad-gauge line as soon 
as possible from Merv to the Kushk; also that 
all necessary material was to be collected at the 
Kushk terminus for rapidly laying down a 
Decauville railway tarther on to Hérat. This 
Statement, which appeared in the 7tmes, was 
promptly contradicted, and almost as promptly 
confirmed by the Svref# in May(N.S.). General 
Kuropatkin inaugurated the construction of 
the Kushk-Merv Railway on May gth, ’97. A 
St. Petersburg telegram of Dec. 24th (N.S. 
was to the effect that levelling operations ha 
been begun. The line will be known as the 
Pap or branch of the Trans-Caspian Railway 
(7.v.); 1t was described as being about 197 miles 
long, with seven stations—Sary-Yasy, Rapter- 


ceipts psine 56 82 against 57 57, notwithstand- 
ing that a large portion ot the line had been 
maintained by the company which in the 
corresponding half-year nad bcen maintained 
by the contractors. A small sum was carried 
fo.ward after paying all fixed charges and an 
accumulated adverse balance of £2,528 The 
Company expected to get access to Sheffield 
via the idland during the year, and a direct 
run by means of the Sheffield District line in 
the course of ’99 

Leicester Water Suppty,—In Sept 88:t 
was reported that the Corporation were moving 
for a scheme by which a supply of 14,000,000 
gallons per day will be secured from the 
watershed of the Upper Dei went, 66 miles off. 

Liverpool Dochs Improrement (see 
Mersey River) —On Oct, 14th, ’97, the Works 
Committee of the Mersey Docks Board sub- 
mitted a scheme for improvements of the dock 
accommodation on a very large scale, and 
during the session of ’98 the Board obtained 
borrowing powers amounting to about five 
millions. Briefly stated, the scheme includes 
the construction of five branch docks and three 
new graving docks, and the enlargement of 
six of the existing docks, besides the erection 
of a huge tobacco warehouse at Stanley Dock. 
The new Canada Graming Dock, now being pro- 
ceeded with very rapidly, will be the largest 

et known, being g20 ft long, with a width at 

ottom and entrance of 94 ft, and a water 
depth on the sill of 32 ft at ordinary spring 
tides (Compare Glasgow Docks, g v ) 

ELlaneltly Rew Dock.—The first sod of 
this undertaking was cut on March rsth, ‘98. 
The dock will be g acres in area, rooo ft. long 
and 400 ft. wide, with a quayage_of 1200 ft. 
There will be a depth of 17 ft. on thé" Bill, and 
a width of so ft. at the gates. The cost is 
estimated at about £200,000. 

Lendon Electric Lines,—The following 
are summarised accounts of various electric 
railways, 1n working order, in course of con- 
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struction, or otherwise dealt with, in ’98 
—Brompion and Piccadilly Circus A new 
scheme, the Bill for which was passed 1n ’97 
The line will be carried from South Kensington 
to Piccadilly Circus, with stations at Brompton 
Road, Knightsbridge, Hyde Park Corner, 
Down Street, and Dover Street for Bond Street 
According to the prospectus issued in July ’98 
the line 1s to be 2 miles in Jength, in two 
tunnels, each of 114 ft diameter and a connec 
tion 1s to be made_ by means of the existing 
subway, with the District hne at South Ken 
sington The capital was fixed at £600,0 0 
in {ro shares, with bor-owing powers for 
4200,coo A provisional contract had been 
entered into with Mr George Talbot (con 
tractor for the City portion of the Central 
London Railway) to complete the line in 
24 ycars for £385 174, while the estimated cost 
of electrical equipment, rolling stock etc 
(apart from land) was £144,0co Sir Jaines 
and Mr Szlumper and Mr A B W 
Kennedy, F RS, are the engineers —Cental 
London In 95 this company was floated, with 
a capital of £2,850,000 in £10 shares, and with 
%950,000 borrowing powers, interest at 3 per 
cent during construction It will be about 
6 miles long, starting at Shepherds Bush 
and proceeding under Uxbridge Road, Oxford 
Street, Holborn, and Cheapside, to the Bank 
A public subway 15 being constructed at the 
Bank Station, which will be a point of junction 
with other electric lines ere will be 13 
stat.ons on tbe route The Company has 
peer to extend the line to Liverpool Street 
he railway will consist of two parallel tunnels, 
and the engineers were Sir 
Fowler, and Mr H_ Greathead (since de 
ceased), the last ramed having been succeeded 
by Mr Basil Mott The construction work 


proceeded so rapidly in 98 that the two tunnels | 


were expected to be completed before the end 
of the year, and the progress of the great 
subterranean work near the Bank, 1t 1s hoped 
will enable the Company to open the line for 
traffic in the summer of '99 —Ctfy and Brixton 
This 1s a scheme for an electric 1ailway from 
Brixton to the City, with stations at Brixton 
Hill, I orne Road, Kennington Oval, Kenning 
ton Cross, Lambeth, St Georges Circus, and 
King Wilham Street which the City and South 
London Company (q wv ), who will have connec 
tions at the Oval and King William Street 
agreed to work in perpetuity capital £1,°70> 000 
The Bill was passed by the Commons Com 
mittee in March 98 —City and South London 
At the half yearly meeting on July 26th '98,a 
dividend at the rate of 24 per cent per annum 
was declared on the ordinary stock, the highest 
yet announced by this Company Mr C G 
Mott, the chairman, stated that the Moorgate 
Street eatension was making sat sfactory pro 
ress one tunnel from Moorgate Street to 
ombard Street was complete and the other 
would be finished yn a month or two, the 
tunnelling between Lombard Street and Den 
man Street, in connection with the SE and 
Brighton railway termini, was expected to be 
completed in three months With regard to 
the chung, of St Mary Woolnoth, that edifice 
was n Standing entirely supported by gir 
ders, and not a single crack had occurred in the 
structure The contract for the Clapham ex 
tension had been let, and some time next 
it was hoped the entire railway from Finsbary 
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for traffic —Drestrict Deep Level A scheme to 
construct a deep level etpress line between 
the Mansion House and Ear! s Court, under the 
existing lines—two tunnels for up and down 
services, to be worked probably by electricity, 
with an intermediate station at Charing Cross 
A Bill was lodged for the session of 97, and 
passed both Houses The line will be about 
4 miles 6 furlongs ro chains in length, and 
the total cost, according to the estimates of 
Sir B_ Baker, was put down at £906,470, of 
which £25 000 will be expended upon station 
accommodation and £80 100 1s allowed for con- 
tingencies —Great Northern and City In June 
°98 the prospectus of this ender ane was 
published, the scheme has been referred to in 
previous eds It was now roposed to con- 
stiuct a line, 3 miles in length fiom Finsbury 
Park to Moorgate Street, with intermediite 
stations at Diayton Park Essex Road, and 
Old Street The tunnels differ from tbe usual 
electric railway tunnel in that they are to 
be 16 ft in diameter, large enough to take the 
heaviest G N suburban trains consisting of 11 
vehicles with seating capacity for 500 persons 
The capital consists of £780 000 Four-per-cent 
Preferred Ordinary and a l|ihe amount in Five 
percent Deferred Ordinary shares there are 
al o powers for a debenture issue, and divi 
dends during constru tion and covering the 
period that the contractors work the line — 
Waterloo and City This scheme consists of a 
railway beginning at the Waterloo terminus of 
the London and South Western Railway, pass 


“ng under the Thames coming out close to the 


Baker, Sur J | 
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northern approach to Blackfriars Bridge, and 
continuing to the Mansion House, where it 
will be connected with the Central and South 
London Railways (gv) There are no inter 

vening stations, the sole object of the under 

taking bemg to connect Waterloo Station 
with the City The length of the line was 
given as 1 mile 4 furlongs 6 80 chains, and 
the cost of construction £499,769 In March o4 
a prospectus was issued the cupital of the com- 
pany being fixed at €540,000, with borrowing 
powers for £1 o,oco, the South Western Com- 
pany guaranteeing a dividend of 3 per cent out 
of gross receipts, two thirds of the net profit 
also to go to the new company Mescrs 

Mowlem & Co , contractors, commenced opera 

tions in 94 by building a staging 1n the river 
near Blackfnars Bridge, and sinking a shaft 
in the river bed the ‘ spoil being carried 
away in barges The tunnels are of cast Iron, 
1° ft im diameter each where the line 1s 
straight and on easy curves and gin wider on 
sharp curves At the half vearly meeting of 
the Company, on Aug 4th, '98, Mr Wyndham 
S Portal, who presided, said the total capital 
receipts were £540,000, and the expenditure 
£511,317, leaving a balance on June 30th of 
£28,683, the entire cost of the railway works 
and connected electric equipment would be 
fully covered by the suthonsed capital. The 
Duke of Cambridge formally opened the line 
on July xrx1th, but public traffic was not com- 
menced till Aug 8th, when about roo trains ran 
each way, carrying between them 1s,oco and 
20,0co passengers, the journey occupying about 
5 minutes ere 1s only one class, the fare 
being 2a , or return, and season tickets are 
issued At the Waterloo end there are several 


ear , approaches from the L & S W, platform, in 


the City there are temporary staircases in 


Pavement to Clapham Common would be open ' Walbrook and at the corner of the Poultry, but 


% 
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eventually there will be entrances in front of 
the Royal Exchange, the Bank of England, the 
Union Bank, and the Mansion House, con- 
necting with the new public subway in the 
centre of this crowded! crossing — 

and Baker Sheet. This scheme, referied to 
1M previous editions, was allowed to hang fire 
till the London and Globe Finance Corporaticn 
took 1f up in '98~= It 1s to run an electric 
underground line trom a potnt adjoining Baker 
Street Station on the Metropolitan, with 
subways connecting both with it and the 
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Marylebone terminus of the Gueat Central | 


ares London’s New Trunk Line), to Waterloo 
here wil] be intermediate stations at Oxford 
Circus, Piccadilly Circus, and the Embank- 
ment end of Northumbeiland Avenue Work 
has commenced fPom a staging in the river 
near Charing Cross, to whieh the ‘spol ’ 
will be brought, and it 1s expected the line 
will be completed in five years 

London's New Truuk Line.—tThe first 

assenger train on the Great Central ran from 
Manchester to London, with a party of officials, 
on Nov 7th, 98 See article on RatLways 

Manchester Sewage Disposai.—After 
the rejection of the culvert proposal by vote of 
the ratepayers, as recorded in our last ed, 
the Rivers Committee of the Manchester Cor 
poration was reconstituted and a small sub 
committee appointed [he latter, consisting of 
si members, visited a large number of places 
where the sewage problem had been seriously 
dealt with, and reported in March 98. Briefly 
stated, they recommended “the immediate 
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and Manchester), depth 26 ft. There are four 
locks between the entrance at Eastham (oppo 
site Garston, on the Mersey estuary) and the 
city, the total rise of the feur steps being about 
60 ft. Thecanal is tidal up tothe first(Latchford) 
locks, a distance of 21 miles, but the entrance 
itself is through locks, so that the necessary 
depth of water 1s always retained in the whole 
canal A channel has been dredged in the 
Mersey estuary to secure the approach to 
Eastham  JIJhe fixed bridges have a minimum 
height ot 75 ft, and there are a number of 
swing bridges, a fine feature of these works 
is the Barton swing aqueduct, carrying the 
waters of the profitable Bridgwater Canal. 
After passing the last locks, at Mode Wheel, a 
vast water area comes to view—the Manchester 
and Saliord Docks, including over 104 acres 
water space and miles of quay frontages. The 
governing body consists of a board of directors, 
some of whom are representatives of the 
Manchester Corporation, who obtained Parlia- 
mentary Bills to Jend the company £5,000,000 
sterling The works were commenced at 
Eastham in Nov ’87, and the waterway was 
opened to public traffic trom Eastham to Man- 
chester on Jan rst, '94 The Queen de- 
clared 1t open on May aist At the meeting on 
Feb 17th, 98, Mr Bythell, the chairman, said 
that the net revenue for the last half of ’97 was 
£41 606, the earnings having only fallen short 


_ by 43,135 of paying interest on the whole of the 


first and second debentures On Feb a2g4th, at 
a meeting of the Manchester Corporation Ship 
Canal Consultative Committee, Mr. Hill, C L., 


construction of four acres of bacteria beds, and | the engineer, presented his 1 eport, and referred 


that the best available expert assistance be 
obtained in regard to the construction and 
working of the same After completion of this 
area, and proof of cost, capacity, and efficiency, 


the progressive extension of the same to be transport of meichandise by steamers 


to the rate of pr oka in the Canal finances, 
which, on the whole, were favourable The 
issue was announced in Apri! of the Manchester 
and Liverpool Transport Co, to palit ee 
n the 


made on an area large enough to meet the ' same month the railway companies carryin 
requirements of the daily normal flow of| goods between Manchester and London inti- 


sewage 
by the Mersey and Irwell Joint Committee 
against the Corporation for breaches of the 
Rivers Pollution Act wa® adjourned At the 
meeting of the Joint Committee in July it was 
stated that the Rivers Committee had decided 
to put down four small test filters in addition 
to those already 1n use. According to experts 
the effluent could be treated on the 151 acres of 
land already in their possession, but if the 
effluent did not prove satisfactory, or if the 
Local Government Board were not satisfied, 
the Corporation were prepared to buy more 
land. he Joint Committee agreed that the 
consideration of the Gace be postponed 
for six months The City Surveyors annual 
report, to Dec 31st, ’97, was presented at a 
meeting of the Corporation in August. It con- 
tained an account of various experiments, and 
the statement that in all the tests applied the 
effluent contained more impurity than the 
water of the Manchester Ship Capal (¢v) 
The net cost of the work for the year was 
£19,089 against £15,780 1n ’96; the volume ot 
Sewage WAS 7,373,917,000 galls , an increase of 
26°7 per cent., and the contributing population 
had increased in the year to 512,500, or 28 per 
cent, 

Manchester Ship Canal (see previous 
eds.).—This great undertaking, the first of 
its kind completed in this country, 1s 354 
miles long, average width 172 ft., and at 
bottom 120 ft. (but much wider between Barton 


| tot 


In the meantime the case brought ' mated that the rates for cotton and linen goods 


would be reduced from 40s to jos per ton, as 
an experiment, {10m May 2nd to Dec 315t the 
steamship companies, it appears, carry these 
goods via the canal for 225 Later on the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway branch line 
through Salford to the docks was opened [he 
half yearly report to June 30th, issued in August, 
showed that the net revenue was £42,279 e 
total expenditure on capital account was 
415,179,224 The amount standing to the debit 
of the net revenue account was £707,035 
Interest for the half year on the first and second 
mortgage debentures, amounting to £44,742 
had been paid out of the net revenue and 
the accumulated revenue of the Bridgwater 


| department. The interest dueto the Manchester 


Corporation, £112,500, waS not paid, and the 
amount owing to the Corporation now was 
£731,250 The toll paying merchandise passed 
over the 9%hip Canal during the half-year 
reached 1,173,880 toys, aS compared with 
957,210 tons 1n the first half of '97. Sea-borne 
traffic showed an increase of 196,712 tons, 
mostly in lowclass articles oal, which 
yielded little revenue, showed an increase of 
g7,0c00 tons. Grain imports showed an increase 
of 21,400 tons, and the tank oil trads.bad made 
a good beginning, 20,300 tons having been 
imported, although the installation was not 
completed. The Baga (approximate) for the 
first nine months of ’86 were £170,200, an 
increase of £18,158. 
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Manchester (Thirlmere) Water Sup- 
ply.—See ’96 ed 
Mediterranean—Persian Guif Rail 
shed —According to a report from Vienna, 
pub shed inthe Datly Chronicle of July 20th, 
98, Count Vladimir Kapnist, nephew of the 
Russian Ambassador at Vienna, had submitted 
to the Sultan an application for a concession 
for arailway from Tripoli Harbour oyna) to 
Koweyt or Elkuweit (Persian Gulf) he line 
will touch the Euphrates near Deir, traversing 
the stream at Hit and continuing between this 
river and the Tigris to Kurna, where both 
rivers meet Thence the line will run to Basra 
Compal: , and will have its terminus in the 
ersian Gulf A cross line 1s also proposed 
from the Persian frontier at Khanekin to 
Baghdad, Kerbela, and Nedjef The new 
line would, of course, considerably shorten the 
journey to Bombay and prove a rival to the 
Suez Canal A similar report on the authority 
of the Cologne Gazette was circulated in August, 
when 1t was added that Count Kapnist asked 
for a Government guarantee of 6 per cent , and 
also for the preference for a number of other 
railways in Asia Minor (see Persian Roads, ete ) 
Wersey Great Bridge.—Thisis arevival 
of a scheme described in a previous edition 
At a meeting of the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce on April sth, 98, Mr John J 
Webster, MInstCE, gave details of the 
newest development of the proposal, as pre 
ako by himself in conjunction w.th Mr J 
Wood, M Inst C E —namely, to carry a 
roadway bridge, 62 ft wide, from Liverpool 
to Birkenhead It is to start in St George’s 
Crescent, Liverpool, passing over the site of 
the buildings between and at the rear of the 
James Street and Red Cross Street properties, 
turning to the left along Strand Street, then 
crossing the Lock Pit between Wapping Basin 
and Salthouse Dock at an angle, and on to the 
riverside south of the Manchester Dock, where 
the east abutment of the proposed bridge would 
be erected From this position the bridge 
would cross the river and be carried to the 
corner of Hamilton Square, Birkenhead The 
estimated cost of land and bridge was £2,750,000 
On being put tothe meeting, a vote 1n favour of 
the scheme was carried with only two dis 
sentients According to the Ltverpool Post, 
the bridge 1s designed to cross the river on the 
suspension principle in three spans, one central 
of 2000 ft , and two side spans of 1000 ft each 
It 1s also proposed to fit lifts to the towers of 
the two piers in the river to command a view 
from a height nearly 400 ft above sea level 
rainy River Improvements,—Vice 
Admiral Sir G S_ Nares, KCB, FRS, 
acting conservator on the Mersey Conservancy 
Board, 1n his Beh for 97, which appeared in 
the summer of '98, said that the sand pump 
dredging at the bar of the ance s Channel and 
at shoals in that and the Crosby Channel was 
conducted as a rule under favourable condi 
tions Soundings taken over the whole of the 
dredging area on Dec 17th showed only two 
areas as shallow as 24 ft, five others were 25 ft , 
while everywhere else 1n the dredged cut there 
was no depth less than 26 ft at low water 
spring tujes. During the year the dredgers 


removed 9,122,320 tons of sand, while 893,410 . 
es and | 

ough -especially in the direction of electric ratl- 
hansels as recorded by the 


tons were dredged from near landing st 
dock entrances The abstract of traffic 
the several sea c 
hghtshtpes shows total of 46,801 vessels inward 
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and outward, of which 40,977 used the Queen’s. 
Channel The average daily traffic m and out 
of the port of Liverpool was 128 vessels The 
totalin the previous year was 48,777, so that 
there was a diminution of 1976 vessels 

Mont Blanc Railways.—In Aug. '97 1t 
was stated that the railuay to Mont Blanc 
was 1n rapid progress, though the scheme to 
actually scale the summit appeared to be pro 
blematical The engineers will next proceed 
with the mountain I:ne from Chamoun x across 
Montauvert (6260 ft )} to the MerdeGlace The 
length of this mountain ratlway will be 55 
kilométres, and the ascent will amount to goo 
metres, the first half of the climb being on the 
adhesion system and the other half by cog 
wheel The project Ba Ue 4 the piercing of 
five tunnels and the building of thirteen 
bridges, the journey occupying about fifty 
minutes The Mer de Glace Railway will be 
completed, it 1s expected, in 19 o §6=©Ihe latest 
estimate ot cost of a ralway to the summit 
amounts to £392,000 

Mount Senat BRatlway —See last ed 

Murman Bay Deep sea Harbour,.— 
Some interesting details were published in 
Sept ’96 of ascheme, originated by Mr Bielmor 
and accepted by the Russian Government, to 
establish a deep sea harbour and naval arsenal 
in Murman Bay, whichis onthe Russian Lapland 
coast west of Kola Bay The new port 1s to be 
known as Ekaterinograd <A St Petersburg 
telep iam of Oct 1st, 97, announced the arrival 
of the first passenger train at Archangel from 
Vologda, indicating the completion of the 
railway from Moscow to the ite Sea (see 
’94ed , “© White Sea’) The line was opened 
or traffic in November, and in the autumn of 
‘98 the approaching completion of the Perm- 
Viatka Kotlass railway wasannounced A com 
pany has also been formed with the title of the 

otlass Archangel Murman Co, with steamers 
and barges, for transport 1n connection with the 
railway 

Naples Port Imnnprovement.—The de 
velopment of this on, according to a British 
Consular report ublif ed in the spring of Qn 
1s to be undertaken with vigour A new ry 
dock 1s to be constructed, the jetty of whic 
will cost about £15,000, while 1,000 ooo francs 
are to be spent on the present harbour, in 
improving the head of the principal mole, 
laying railway lines on the quays, establishing 
cranes, and ee sheds Not the least 
important item 1n the programme 1s that the 
sewage of the city 1s to be diverted from the 
harbour In the autumn of 98 it transpired 
that the sewage question—as to the disposah 
of the refuse on land—had elicited much local 
discussion 

Niagara Utilisateon.—This great work 
has been described in our previouseditions, The 
total energy of the Falls 1s calculated at 16,000,000 
horse power, and the work now 1n hand is the 
beginning «ef ‘‘perhaps the most stupendous 
engineering feat ever undertaken” On Apmi 
1sth, 9s, the first large dynamo was run at fulk 
speed, 250 revolutions per minute, and proved 
quite satisfactory On July 1st the first electric 
ower transmitted for commercial purposes, 4000 
orse power, was sent to an aluminium factory 
a mile distant Various other developments 
were afterwards reported 1n rapid succession, 


roading, the district between the Falls and the 
city of Buffalo, a distance of 90 miles, baing 
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described as alive with intense activity On 


Jan 17th, 96, the Niagara Falls Power Co 
accepted a grant proposed by Mayor Jewett 


for the transmission of electric power for 
lighting and power purposes to Buffalo In 
April 1t was reported in this country 


that the fourth 5000 horse power Westinghouse 
enerator had been tested by the Niagara Falls 
ower Co IJhis machine, the fiist of a new 
set of dynamos to be installed and operated, 
brought up the capacity of the station to 20 000 
electrical horse power, and additional dynamos 
of the same design are to be installed till the 
total capacity reaches 50,000 horse power In 
July it was stated that the aluminium conduc 
tors erected as an experiment by the Niagara 
Falls Electric Power Co to carry current to the 
works of the National Llectrolytic Co, near by, 
were 1n use The conductors consist for the 
first part of bars 25 ft long, 61n wide, and }in 
thick, and then of cables built up of No 10 
aluminium wire and insulated with rubber 
The total weight ofalumimium used 15s 22,000lb , 
and it was added that the same work 1n copper 
would require 48,000 lb of metal 
Nicaragua Ship Canatl.—The line as 
suggested shows a total length of 169 4 miles, 
of which 26 79 1s 1n excavation, about 56 5 Lake 
Nicaragua, 21 6 1n Deecado, and San E rancl1sco 
and Tola basins, and 64 5 through the river San 
Juan There are three locks each at the eastern 
and western divides Asaresult ofan agitation 
to secure the co operation and guarantee of the 
United States Government, 1t was announced 
in the spring of ’95 that President Cleveland 
had appointed a commission of three engineers 
to report on the question of the construction 
of the canal on or before Nov «4th From 
Washington, Nov end, it was stated that the 
report of the Commission contained the fol 
lowing points (1) The “Nicaragua route 1s 
the best for an interoceanic canal (2) A 
nuirber of deviations are recommended which 
would make the canal more feasible (3) The 
railroad now in use 1s described as being in 
a poor condition, and the grospects of improv 
ing it do not seem satisfacto (4) The 
continuous washing down of sand has greatly 
damaged the work done 1n Greytown harbour 
(5) Government control of the canal 1s re 
commended, and Congress 1s advised to make 
the canal a national undertahing The cost 
was roughly estimated at no less than 
$133,472,893, Or nearly twice the original esti 
mate Various rumours and reports were in 
circulation during 98, chiefly in relation to the 
action of the United States Government In 
jely it was reported that Rear Admiral Walker, 
resident of the existing Nicaragua Canal Com 
mission, had stated before a committee of the 
United States Senate that his Commission had 
not concluded its labours, but he estimated 
that the canal could be constructed for 
%25,co0,000 A New York cablegram of Nov 
1st announced that the following despatch 
had been ieceived from Managua —‘‘ Ihe 
Nicaraguan Congress has approved the pro 
visional agreement between General Zelaya, 
President of Nicaragua, and the Americans, 
Messrs Cragin and Eyre, for the construction 
of an inter oceanic canal, and empowering 
them to negotiate with the Maritime Canal 
Company, whose concession terminates on 


Oct oth, x 
Wwé k BRatiway.—This, the first 
rack raitway in India, was approaching com- 
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letion in the autumn of ’88 It starts from 

ettupalalyam, astation onthe Madras Railway, 
and runs to Ootacamund , it 1s 283 miles long of 
which r2 miles 1s a continuous rack on a rise 
of 1 im 124, withcurves of a minimum radius 
of about 328 ft , on the adhesion sections the 
ruling gradeisz in 40 In all, the line rises 
€148 ft , and reaches an elevationabove sea level 
of 7220 ft There area large number of bridges 
and tunnels em soufe, and nine intermediate 
stations pce conveniently for the tea planta- 


tions he engineer in India 13 Mr W J 
Weightman, M Inst CL, and the consulting 
engineer Mr Horace Bell, M InstCE, of 
Westminster 


Ostend Harbour Improvement.—On 
Nov 4th, ’97, 1t was announced that the con 
tracts would be let in December, and that 
the extension of the harbour would be com 
pleted in four years The total cost 1s est: 
mated at £500,coo, of which the town 1s to find 
412,000, and the Government the remainder 
[he scheme includes a new outer port, to 
occupy the position of the present inner port, 
the military sluice being done away with, and 
the landing stage of the Dover and Ostend 
mail steamers will be on .ts eastern bank 
There will be a dry dock, the bassin de 
marine will be enlarged, and there will be a 
considerable extension of the quayage, while 
there 1s to bea permauent enlargement of the 
channel approach The King of the Belgians 
laid the first stone on June roth, ’98 

Panama Canal (for previous history see 
former eds )—The ordinary meeting of the 
new Panama Canal Co was heldat Pans on Dec 
28th, 97, M Bounardel presiding It was stated 
that the technical committee were still consider 
ing two schemes, one with five locks on each 
side of the central ridge and the other with 
three There were 3100 navvies at work, and 
enlistments had been allowed 1n Jamaica On 
Dec 30th, the Panama trial], arising out of the 
‘revelations of the prisoner Arton, who him 
self had been sentenced to eight years’ 1m 
prisonment, resulted in the acquittal of all the 
defendants A cablegram from Panama, 
pan roth, ’98, was to the effect that 3500 
abourers were employed, the principal work 
being the reduction or the Culebra Hill Dr. 
Cornelius Herz, whose extradition had been 
demanded by the French Government, died at 
Bournemouth, on July 6th, from angina pectoris, 
after a Angering illness, at the age of 53 A 
Daily Telegraph message from New York, 
Cct 26th, reported that M MHutin, director 
general of the new Company, stated that they 
had acquired plant worth a very large sum 
from the old Company without any cost, and 
that the canal was two fifths finished and 
vould be completed in a reasonable time 

Paris Metropolitan Ratlways.— Early 
in 98 1t was announced that the Government 
and the Pang’Municipal Council had agreed to 
a normal suns system to be worked by elec 
tricity Fhe rst six lines were sanctioned as 
follows —Vincennes to Porte Dauphine; a 
circular hne following the outer boulevards ; 
Porte Maullott te Menilmontant; Clignan- 
court to Porte d’Orleans, Boulevard de 
Strasbourg to Pont d’Austerlitz, até Cours 
de Vincennes to Place d’Italie Besides these 
the Council reserves the mght to put into 
execution three other sections—namely, Place 
Valhubert to the Quai de Conti, Palais Royal 
to the Place du Danube, and from Auteuil to 
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the Opera’ The total length of the first «1x 
sections, which are chiefly underground, will 
be 64.679 kiloms Ali the underground work 
will be done by the Council, and the Compagnie 
General de Traction, which has secured the 
concession, will carry out the superstructure, 
viaducts, and stations The Council must 
deliver up to the Company the first three 
sections within eight years, and the remainder 
within a peiiod of a further five years, if the 
additional three lines are authorised they are to 
be handed over in another period of five years 
Certain portions are to be 1eady for the Exh 
bition eee The fares will be 25c first class 
apd 15 c second class any distance, and the 
advertisements are to be passed by the Prefect 
of Police the names of the stations to be in a 
distinctive colour The Chamber passed the 
Metropolitan Raisway Bill on March 7th and in 
the autumn il was announced that tenders 
were )nvited for the first portion of the works 
Persian Roads and Railways — 
Towards the end of 95 a report came from 
Teheran that Mr Felix Moral, representing 
several German houses, had obtained a con 
cession for aroad to join Baghdad with Teheran 
and to open up a trade route between Pers: 
andthe West Mr Moral also secured ago years 
concession to construct steam or electric trams 
between lJeheran and the villages north of 
the city, a distance of about 10 mies The 
Financial Neus of April 29th, 97, gave further 
details in regard tothe Teheran Baghdad road, 
which 1s to pass wia Kom, Doletabad, and 
Kermanshah In regard to the road making 
enterprise undertaken by a Russian company, 
as referred to in previous editions—from 
Enzeli, on the Caspian, through Resht to 
Kazvin, whence one branch 1s to run to Teheran 
and the other to Hamadan—some details were 
given by our Consul at Resht 1n his report 
published 1n the autumn of 98 The company 
began the road from Resht to Kazvin in 95 
Later on the concession was extended, so that 
now it includes a road from Enzell to Teheran, 
with a branch from Kazvin to Hamadan, as well 
as a narrow gauge railway on the low lands 
lying between Enzel: and the foot of the hills 
a distance of 40 to somiles The work has of 
Jate made considerable progress, and it was 
estimated that 3coo to 4000 men were employed 
on it, many Greeks and lItalhans having been 
engaged toi the work amongst the mountains 
Iron bridges wcre to 1eplace existing wooden 
ones, and the Russian engineer in charge 
hoped to hand over a carriage road to Ka7zvin 
beiore the end of ’93 Various statements in 
relation to foreign :ailway schemes in Persta 
were circulated during the year From Berlin 
(April rath) it was reported that Herr Naus, 
chief of the Belgian Commission for the reform 
of Persian customs, had promoted a German 
and Belgian company for a railway from the 
Caspian to the Gull va Teheran ,ton Sept xgth 
it was announced, also from Berlin, that Russia 
had securrd valuable railway concessio1 s (see 
Moediterranean-Perman Gulf Railway) 
Plymouth New Reservoir —On Sept 
ast, 98, the completion of a large storage 
reservoir on Dartmoor, in connection with the 
water supply of Plymouth, was celebrated It 
has been made by the construction of a 
masonry dam across the Meavy, a mile below 
the head weir, where the river ran through the 
Burrator Gorge [he dam 1s 145 ft. high from 
the foundation and 77 {ft from the river bed, it 
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measures q1o ft along the parapet or 361 ft at 
the water line, and :ts maximum thickness 18 
80 ft A secondary dam is situated near the 
village of Sheepstor The length of the reser 
voir 18 12 miles, by § mile at its greatest width, 
and 77 ft its greatest depth, when full it will 
contain 650,000,000 gallons The design was by 
Mr E Sandeman, Corporation engineer, and 
Mr James Mansergh, consulting engineer, and 
it has been carried out by the Corporation, the 
estimated cost being £152,009 

Port Talbot Ratluay and Docks — 
A railway, 17 miles in length, was opened on 
Aug 31st, 97 The half yearly report of the 
company to June 3o0th, 98, stated that passen 
er traffic waS commenced on this line in 

ebruai y and proved a sourge of consideiable 
revenue, the total returns for the six mon hs 
left a balance of £1051 after the pa, ment of pre 
ference interest Thedock had:not becn com 
leted by contract time, but water had now been 
etin and it was expected that shipping would 
be admitted inthe autumn It was also hoped 
that the south prer would reach completion next 
«pring The Ogmore Valley Extension and the 
South Wales Mineral Junction railways were 
nearly finished Before a party ot engineers, 
who visited the works on Sept 1,th,Mr A H 
Case Ck, read a descriptive paper He said 
the 1ew dock will have a water level area of 
24 acres, 1n addition to an area of 150 acres of 
backwater in‘ lhe Float ‘The depth on the 
sill of the outer gate will be 28 ft 61n at high 
water ordiniry ncap tide, and there will be a 
constant depth ove: the snner s111 of the dock of 
27 ft The company s main line of railway taps 
the Duffiyn, Liynfi, and Garw valleys, while 
two muneral lines tap the Avon and Ogmore 
valleys respectively 

Rouen ‘Pont Tiansbordeur.’— This 
1s a contrivance for crossing the Seine simular 
to that thrown across the Nievron below 
Bilbao Three quarters of a mie below the 
lowest existing bridge at Rouen two towers 
are to be erected, one on each bank, and a 
narrow iron bridge will be suspended between 
them by chain cables at a height of 160 ft t1om 
quay level The bridge will bear several 
lines of rail, on which a carriage platform will 
run, being drawn from side to side by steel 
ropes worked by steam orele tricity From the 
platform will be hung by steel hawsers, and at 
the level of the quays, the ‘transoordeur, a 
vehicle 13 metres wide by 10 long, in which 
passengers and vehicles will be carried across 
Ihe local electric tramways will make a con 
nection at this point, the cars being taken 
over bodily The British Consul at Rouen, 
whore report was published in April 97, 
stated that the concessionaire had obtained 
a monopoly for 80 years (at a very moderate 
tariff), that the bridge had been commen ed, 
and that 18 months was the time allowed for 
completion 

St. Rhawrence (Waarena) Porwer 
Scheme. —In July 97 the prospectus of a 
company formed to carry out this project was 
ublished in this country The enterprise 
riefly described, 1s to construct a canal 3 
miles long from the St Lawrence river to a 
ont on the Grass river close to the town of 
Massena (N Y State), which 1s about 60 miles 
above Montreal and about 325 mules below 
Ogdensburg The canal 18 to be used for the 
production of electrical) and water power for 
industrial purposes, the calculation that 
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150,coo horse power will be obtained from the 
works already contracted for, which may be 
increased to 402 ooo or 500 000_~—s Lhe consulting 
enginee:s are Messrs kincaid, Waller & Co 
of Westminster, and Mr John Bogart, of New 
York the latter was oncerned in thc Niapaia 
development (qv) It further appears that 
the canal will bring the St Lawrence water to 
the bluff on the north bank of the Grass river 
where it wil! have 1 sheer fall of soft it wall 
be about 200 ft wide, and discharge, according 
to calculation 1,000,000 cubic ft of water per 
minute unde: the heid of soft Inthe autumn 
of 98 1t was rcpoited that the work was making 
rapid progress here were seven stem 
shovels in operation on the ridge near the 
St Lawrence two@iaving a capacity of 1000 to 
15 ocubic yards aday Cableways wucre being 
fixed for Vivian scrapers and fer transporting 
material the latter a 241n steel cable stretched 
from two touers acioss the Grass rivei, and 
capable of carrying a 10 ton bucket 

Bhepfielda Shap Canat,— This project 1s to 
open up an improved wateiway from Goole 
to Sheffield, about s7 miles, and has been 
described 1n our earlie: editions ‘The ninth 
ordinary meeting of the company was held on 
April end, 98 at Shefficld wh n out of a total 
available sum of £,1156 a dividend of 3 per 
cent 01 the ordinary shares was declared It 
was subsequcntly decided to issue £15 o70 In 
debenture sto !, additional cipital being re 
quired for new works Mr S Roberts in 
seconding the motion, said they required abc ur 
£00,000 as their share of the expense of making 
anew junction canal to conne t thei naviga 
tion with the Aire and Cilder Canil_ = Ihe cut 
would be about 6 miles long and would bce 
made at the expense of the two navi, tions 
A further £50 o00 was needed to leny then their 
42locks from 7oft to roo ft in len,th ind so 
to admit keels carrying uj torgotons A sum 
of £12 ooo had beene_ pendcd in building a new 
warehouse at Sheffield, which had been a great 
success In July 1t was stated that the new 
cut was being pushed foivgrd the new writer 
way will very much lessen thed stance between 
Shefheld and the sea and will open direct 
water communication with Goole at all states 
of the tide 

Simplon Tiesenel (see former eds ) — 
There wil be two parallel tunnels, each about 
66,000 ft Jong, the distance between them being 
57 ft, and connections will be made ever 
670 ft One tunnel will be completed for rai 
Way traffic first the othcr, which will be used 
for ventilation purposes, may be developed 
afterwards By this means 1800 cubic ft of 
air can be passed into the underground passages 
every second, bringing the temperature down 
to 77° kahr lt was calculated that the Simplon 
Tunnel can be completed in the course of 54 

ears, or In three years less time than the 

t Gothard lunnel, although the lattcr 1s 
some 15,000 ft shoiter than the foviner, the 
Mont Cenis lunnel being again some 6000 ft 
shorter than the St Gothard The fact that 
the new tunnel wil! be at a level lower than the 
two others 1s also a point in its favour, and, 
although the first cost will be heavy, the work 
ing expenses are expected to be considerably 
less. While the altitude above the cea of the 
Mont Cenis ts 4247 ft ,and that oftheSt Gothard 
78y ft, that of the Simplon 1s only 2312 {t 
ne terminus will be at Brieg in the Rhone 
Valley, on the sarre level as the existing sidings 
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of Brieg station The Italian end will be at 
Iselle On Dee arst, 96 the Federal Assembly 
at Berne and the Senate at Rome approved of 
the tunnc! convention It was estimated that 
the total cost w ll be {2 809c0. £2.000,000 15 
to be borne by the (Swiss) Jura Simplon Com- 
pary f600,c00 by the Swiss Government, 
taised by contributions from the different can 
tons ind £2. 00> by Italy divided as follows 
—Italan Government {4 40,0co, piovince of 
Milan {fxsocoo, province of Genoa £20000, 
municipality of Genoa £69,000 Operations 
were commenced near I[selle on Aug 15th, 98, 
and they are now going on from Both ends 
The contractors are Messrs Brandt Brandau 
& Co of Hamburg with whom 1s ~ssociated 
Col Locher, of Zunch, the cost, exclusive of 
land and other items, 1s given, as above, at 
about £2 800 00, and the time for completion 1s 
fixed at 54 years Excellent arrangements have 
been made for the care of the workmen, and 
the most modern drilling and other appliances 
w1ll be used 

Southend Shoic Imp:roremenut — 
Many rumours of schemes for the improve 
ment of the muddy foreshore at Southend, 
Essex, have been in circulation at one time 
or another On Aug 8th, 98 the 7zszes pub 
lished a statement to the effect that a plan tur 
converting the shore !nto a sand parade had 
been cubn itted for approval Lhe suggestion 
is to fill in the space which 1s at present 
useless for sea or land purposes, to above 
high s ater mark, and thus provide a parade 
which would be ‘one of the finest seaside 
promenades 1n the hingaom 

south Staffordshue Warnes Drain- 
age (see previous eds )—On Vay 11th 98, 
the arbitrators, Messrs Alfred Young Tylden 
Wright and kdward Terry made a draft 
awird forthe lipton district at j»@ per ton on 


| coal, ironstone, and slack and 3d per ton on 


fireclay and hmestone The a 1nual coal output 
of the I:pton distri t was stated to be abour 
7oo ooo tons, and satisfactory a counts were 
g,iven of the working of the commis‘ioners 
engines Qn June ist 1t was reported, in 
ied ab to the Iipton f£1roooco engineering 
scheme, that a heading had been corpleted 
connecting the Bradley Lodge Level to the 
Mosley ola pumping engine pit The water 
reiching the Jevel at this point was now 
reduced to 1,000,000 gillons per day, which 
appeared to be the general flow as no furth r 
Jteration in the height of the water in the 
surround ng pits had taken place This wok 
completed the portion of the Tipton ssheme 
which had, so jar been sancioned’§ At the 
“nnual meeting of the Commissioners on Oct 
sth, further interesting particulars were given 
The total water raised in the Tipton district 
during the year was over 175°c,0 0 tons, 
or 30 tons of water for evcry tcn of mineral, 
the output @f the latter (exclusive of mines 
exempt from rates) being 577,321 tons against 
592,755 tons in the preceding year The cost 
of raising the water had been 1°d per ton 
Dry weather had had a beneficial effect on 
the operations, the rainfall in the district for 
the yeir ending June 30th, 98, having been 
2391 1n, or nearly 41n below the local avel age 
for the past 23 years The Public Works 
Loan Commissioners were to be asked to lend 
420,000 for a Tipton surface drainage scheme, 
to be worked by electric pumps, the surface 
works already completed have reduced the 
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amount of water from 36,000,000 gallons daily 
to 9,202,coo, and it 1s hoped that 1t may be 
further reduced to 6,000,000. The loan is to 
be asked for on the understanding that onl 
£60,000 of the £100,000 already sanctioned will 
be required for deep drainage. 


Staines New Reserroirs.—On May rst, 
98, Mr. E Boulnois, M P, turned the first sod 
of this undertaking, which 1s being carried out 
by the New River, West Middlesex, and Grand 
Junction Waterworks Companies jointly. The 
reservoirs are situated to the east of Staines, 
are estimated to contain 3,300,°07,000 gallons, 
and are to form a Jake 1} miles long by § mile 
in width at the northern end, and nearly : mile 
at the southern, with embankments from az ft 
to 35 ft.in height Messrs Hunter & Middle 
ton are the engineers, and Messrs. John Aird 
& Sons the contractors. 


Tower Bridge, London,—Abridge on the 
“bascule” principle, with two Gothic towers, 
the centre span of 200 ft being cut in halves, 
to be raised and brought flush with the towers 
by machinery concealed within the latter, an 
upper footway for passengers for use when 
the bridge 1s open, and approached by stair 
cases or lifts within the towers The two 
pliers in the bed of the river are described 
as the largest in the world The bridge was 
opened on June 30th, ’94, by the Prince 
ot Wales. Lhe following official description 
of the structure was circulated on the occa 
sion —Total length of bridge and abutments, 
940 ft.; total length of bridge and approaches, 
2640 ft.; opening span—width, 200 it., head- 
way above high water when opened, 139 {ft 
6in ; headway above high water when shut, 
29 ft. 6 in.; side spans (each), 270 ft.; ditto 
headway above high water, from 20 ft. to 
27ft.; width between pare pele opening span, 
50 ft ; ditto side spans and approaches, 60ft.; 
steepest gradient of approaches, 1 in 4o (note: 
steepest gradient of approaches of London 
Bridge, 1 1n 27); depth of foundations, 60 ft 
below Trinity H. W., 27 ft. below bed of river, 
sectional area of waterway, 20,040 sq. ft (note 
London Bridge, 19,300 sq ft ); depth of wate: 
In ol raed span at high water, a3 61n ; 
depth of water in opening span at low water, 
13 ft. 61n.; size of each leaf of Opening span, 
50 ft. wide projecting too ft. beyond face of 
pler ; weight of each leaf of opening span, 1n- 
cluding roadway and counterbalance weights, 
gso tons. The bridge was built by the City 
Corporation, Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, C.B., was 
the engineer, and the total cost £830,005. 


Transandine Ratlway.—lIn the ‘9: ed)- 
tion an account was given of this scheme, which 
represents the first attempt to construct a line 
across the South American continent. At an 
extraordinary meeting of the Buenos Ayres 
and Valparaiso Transandine Railway Company 
in London on Dec. 7th, ’97, a drdit agreement 
was adopted which was intended to enable the 
company to complete the connection with the 
Chiltan system It was stated by Mr O. C. 
Waterfield, the chairman, that construction had 
been stopped owing to the Argentine Govern- 
ment having failed to pay the 7 per cent. 
guarantee. e company now gave up this 

uarantee, but in place of it were entitled to 
the whole of the grogs earnings of the line 
already made instead of 55 per cent.; they 
would receive 4 per cent. gold bonds to the 
extemt of §6,500,coo, and gave the Government 
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%200,000 1n deferred shares, and allowed them 
to appoint a director. 

Tranacaspian Railways.—A new hne 
from Krasnovodsk on the eastern shore of the 
Caspian Sea was opened to commerce in Oct. 
’96 «= It. 15 48 miles ene. [oun the main line toi 

amarcand, and super‘eded the original branch 
from Uzan ada. The deeper harbour at Kras- 
novodsk offers many advantages over that at 
Uzan ada, the latter having shallows and 
shifting sands. A St Petersburg telegram of 
Dec 24th, ’97, reported that the construction of 
the Samarcand Andyan line, and its branches 
towards Tashkent and New Marghilan, were 
expected to be opened the following vear. The 
Novosti, according to a telegram of Sept. 28th, 
98, announced that certaineRussian engineers 
and a Danish company had proposed a scheme 
for a railway to va, no guarantee being 
asked The starting point of the new railway 
1s to be at or near Krasnovodsk, whence 1t will 
run through the great Ust Urt desert to the 
town of New Urgen), on the Lower Amu Daria 
This, 1t was added, 1s in fact the revival of 
an old project which was once favoured by 
the late General Tchernaieff in opposition to 
General Annenkoft’s railway to Samarcand. 

Vaurhall New Bridge.—In Feb '88 it 
was announced that the London County Council 
had approved of the design of a granite bridge, 
backed with con rete, submitted by their engi- 
neer, Sir Alexander Binnie The bridge will 
have five arches, supported by four piers and 
suitable abutments The central span will be 
149 {t.g 1n., two intermediate spans 144 {t 63 1n., 
and the two land spans 130 ft. 631n each 1n 
length. The structure will be 760 ft in length, 
and only 28 ft in height above Tnnity high- 
water mark. Ihe Parliamentary estimate of 
the cost was £380,000 It 1s interesting to note 
that the old bridge, which passed into the 
hands of the contractors for demolition during 
the year. cost cb300100 the first stone being 
laid by Prince Cnarles of Brunswick in 1813. 

Zermatt Gorner-Grat Raitlway.— 
Practically a contingation of the Visp-Zermatt 
mountain line (which rises 31€0 ft. in a dis- 
tance of 22 miles), this new railway runs from 
Zermatt, past the Riffel Alp, to the well-known 
Gorner Grat. The gauge, like that of the older 
line, 1s of one metre, and the electric trolley 
system 1s adopted, the torrent in a gorge a mile 
from Zermatt being utilised for the electric 
power. The average gradient 1s 1 1n 64, rack 
and pinion being necessary for the whole 
distance of gt kilometres Ihe curves are 
uniformly of 2fo ft radius. and there are 
several short tunnels in which the railway 
makes a spiral semi-circle, the two mouths of 
the tunnel facing in the same direction, though 
at different levels. There 1s one important 
bridge, in three steel spans of 92 ft. on 
masonry piers, acioss the gorge above men- 
tioned. There are stations at the Riffel Alp, 
Riffelberg, and the summit terminus, which Is 
10,0 o ft above the sea and within easy walk 
of the glacier. ‘The line was opened for traffic 
on Aug. 2oth, 88. 

Zuyder Zee Reclamation.—The Dutch 
Government having for some time contem- 

lated draining this great lagoon, in Sept. 
92 the Queen Regent appointed a Royal Com- 
mission of twenty-six members, under the 
presidency of M. Lely, Minister of Water- 
staat, to examine the feasibility of a scheme 
submitted to the Government by a company. 
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From the Hague, May sth, 94,1t was announced 
that the Commission had concluded its labours, 
and that twenty one members agreed in a 
recommendation that the work be carried out 
It 18 proposed to reclaim from the sea about 
450 o00 acies, the value of which 1s estima ed at 
326,000,000 guilders The cost of this important 
work 1s computed at 189,00c,030 guilders, or, 
with the accumulated expenditure, including 
measures of def nce and the payment of com 
pensation to the fishermen of the Zee, at 
315,007,000 guilters The Commission was 
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unanimous in recommending that the work | 


should be executed by the State [Further 


estimates published in ’96 stated that the work in July 94, was held till Dec 


would tike 31 veirs and that every year 
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abandon the province of Tigre, which had been 
incorporated as a part of the colony, and to 
give up the idea of a protectorate over Abys 
sinia Atreaty of peace was concluded in Nov 
6, by which the treaty of Uccialli, making 
byssinia a virtual protectorate, was abrogated, 
the absolute independence of King Menelik was 
recognised, and a commission was appointed 
to fix the frontiers The area of the colcny 1s 
about 88 500sq m, and the population, which 
18 nomadic, numbers about 450,000 Massowah 
1s the capital of the colony it wasan Egyptian 
ssession till 86, when it was taken by Italy 
assala, which was taken trom the Dervishes 
97, and then 


handed over to Great Biitatn The new Civil 


10,0co hectares ofgland would be restored to | Governor, Signor Ferdinando Maitini, left Italy 


cultivation In Jan 9g71t was announced that 
the Government had adopted the great scheme, 
part of wh ch consists ot the construction of a 
dam from Ewyh, on the north eastern point of 
North Holland, to the Island of Wieringen, and 
then another dam from the eastern point of the 
island to the coast of Friesland 


English Church Union (33 899 commun 
cants) Formed 1 1859, aiter the Protestant 
riots at St Georges in the Last, for the purpose 
of uniting clergy and laity ‘‘in defence of the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church of Eng 
land, and of the rights and liberties of her 
faithful children Viscount Halifax is the 
President, and the Vice presidents include many 
distinguished Churchmen' It comprises 31 
bishops, 4 48 other clergy, and 29,720la1ty Its 
main objects are to defend and maintain un 
impaired the doctrine, discipline, and ritual 
of the Church of England against Erastianism, 
Rationalism, and Puritanism, and to repel all 
attacks on the Churchs Marriage Law, and on 
religious education in Church schools The 
Union contends for the recognition of the 
Churchs rigkt to settle disputes concerning 
Spiritual questions in Courts of her own 
appointment, and refuses to acknowledge the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, or 
any other court or judga appointed by Par 
hament alone, as possessing any authority in 
Spiritual matters It advocates reforms in 
vaiious Church matters, especially Convocation 
Patronage, and Parish Vestries, and works for 
the Unity of Christendom, and the furtherance 
of Hone and Foreign Missions’ See article 
on ANGLICAN Ci1URCH fol recent events as to 
Anglian Orders Organ, The Chur. Union 
Gasetie Offices, 35 ellington St, Strand 
Secretary, Col John Brathwaite Hardy, lateR A 


English Land Restoration League See 
LAND RESTORATION LEAGUE, ENGLISH 

English Parliamentary Parties See 
Po.LitIcAL Parties, UNITED KINGDOM 

Envoys and Plenipotentiaries See 


DiPLomATIc ees - 

Erythroea. e lan possessions on the 
Red Sea were combined under thisename by 
various decrees from go to 94 The colony 
has the control of 1ts own administration and 
the management of its own finance, a civil 
Governor appointed by the King of Italy repre 


for Massowah (Dec a2gth, 97), charged with the 
reconstruction of the colony on a civil and com- 
mercial basis See Ecxprt (map) 


Erzerum An imovortant Turkish town 
in Armenia lt 1s about roo miles south west 
of Trebizond, on the great commercial highway 
leading from that town over the plateau to 
the Persian frontier and 13 a chef halting 

lace tor pilgrim caravans from Teheran to 

ecca The population 1s variously estimated 
at from 30,000 to 60,000, and as the admunis- 
trative capital of a Turkish vilayet, covering 
27,000 Square miles, with a population of 675,000, 
It attracts a fair amount of trade It hasa 
Catholic bishop of the Armenian religion See 
ARMENIA 


Established Church See CHURCH oF 
ENGLAND 


Ethical Societies 


Associations for pro 
moting ethical culture 


Their principles are 
® the good life has aclaim upon us in virtue 
of 1ts supreme worth to humanity, (2) it there- 
fore rests for justification on no external autho- 
rity, and on nosjstem of supernatural rewards 
and punishments, but on the nature of man as 
a rational and social being, (8) 1n practice it 18 
to be realised by accepting and acting in the 
spirit of such common obligations as are en 
joined by the relationships of tamily and society, 
tn so far as these are a means to a fuller human 
development The ethical movementin Ame ica 
was initiated by Dr Felix Adler of New York 
and has spread to Philadelphia, Chicago, an 
St Louis The London Ethical Sooiety, which has 
merged itself in a School of Ethics and Social 
aon: organises lectures and classes 
in the lassmore Edwards Settlement (qv), 
Tavistock Place, W C , Seore 
Husband, 8, eee Road, St Johns 
Wood, NW _Prensident, Bosanquet, MA, 
LL D  Vice-Presiients, Master of Balliol, Sir 
Frederick Pollock, Prof Henry Sidgwick, Mr 
Leslie Stephen Other Societies in London 
are South Place Ethical Society, Finsbury; 
EC, Secretary, Mr C F Smith, 38, Manor 
Road, Stanford Hill, West London Ethical 
Society, which meets at Kensington Town Hall, 
cee. pri rains oa A, Cor London 
0 ety, 78, Libra Roa , Secretary 
Miss Vallance, South Lo 


> 
ndon Ethical Sooiety, 
Surrey Masoni Hall, SE, Hon Se 


tary, Mrs Gilhland 


senting the Imperial Government Thecolony Miss Law, 7, Victoria Road, Peckham; N 
extends from e Kasar about 670 miles along | London Ethical Society, Leighton Hall, Kentish 
the coaat of the Red Sea toa point on the Strait | Town, NW, Mr G A. Smith, Dart- 


of Bab-el-Mandeb The heavy reversesinflicted mouth Park Lodge, 


upon the Italian forces during ‘96 by Menehk’s 
. army led to a decision to Jimit the 


Ca 


Sooty, 4, Carlton Grove, Battersea Park Road, 
Itahan {S.W, Secretary, Mr. James Gilbert. The North, 
possessions to the Mareb and the Belesa, to ' South, 
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East, West, and Battersea Societies 


Eto] 


have federated into a Union of Lthical Socie 


ties Ohairman of Counoil, Dr Stanton Coit, 
bec » Miss Vallance, the Deanery, Strat 
tord here are other Societies at Belfast, 


Cambiidge, and Portsmouth Ihe Secretar 
of the Belfast Society 1s Mr J H Gilhland, 
66, Belmont Avenue Strandtown, Belfast, 
Piofcessor Henry Sidgwickh 1s the President of 
the Cambridge Society, and Mr W Jannaway, 


37, Great Southsea Stieet, Southsea, the 
Secretary of the Portsmouth Society 
Eton College Founded 1440 Endowment 


ex eeds £20,000 per annum Pupils consist of 
King s scholars or ‘‘Collegers (of whom there 
are 7o, and who enter cotlege between twelve 
and tourteen years of age), and of Oppidans who 
enter between ten and fourteen years of age 
Exhibitions and scholarships to both Univer 
sities, ranging from £50 for four years down 
wards otto, Floreat Etona. Among its 
alumni occur the names of Horace Walpole, 
Bolingbroke, Porson, Hallam, Gray, the poet, 
Shelley, Wellington, Pitt, Canning, Fox, 
Loid North, Lord Camden, Dean Milman, 
W F Gladstone, Dr Pusey, Lord Iddesleigh , 
Sur John Lubbock , Galdwin Smith, Lord Salis 
bury, Lord Rosebery Loid Coleridge, Lord 
qc Cotton, Justices Chitty, Kehewich, 

ennedy Bishops Chichester, Bath and Wells 
Head Master, Re kLdmond Warre, DD A 
mission 1S supported by past and present 
Etomans at Hackney Wick Consult the Culleye 
Calenda: 

Evangelical Alliance The Founded 1845 6, 
to enable Evangelical Christians of different 
denominations, and of a]! countries, to manifest 
thei true unity in the essential doctrincs of 
the Gospel, and to: the defence of religious 
liberty International meetings of the Alliance 
have been held in London, Paris, Berlin, 
Amsterdam, NewYork,Geneva, Basle, Florence, 
and Copenhagen, besides Annual Conferences in 
various towns in the Uuited Kingdom, and 
great national Confeicnces in other countries 
where there are bianches of the Alliance A 
Week of Universal Prayer is observed in the 
early part of January each year throughout 
the whole world President, Lord Polwarth, 
Treasurer, Donald Mathcsou, Lsq Office, 7, 
Adam Street, Strand, W 

“Evening News” A daily halfpenny paper | 
of Conservative principles It 1s an amalga 
mation (May 89) of the Evening Nexs and the 
Evening Post It gives the latest political, 
general, and financial intelligence of the hour, 
and pays special attention to cable news 
Cricket, football, and sporting news are piom! 
nent features Dung 96 it became the property 
of a limited company with a capital of £250,000 
(Charman, Mr _ Alfred Harmswerth) 
@ffices, 12, Whitefriars Street, E C 

Evidence in Criminal Cases Bill Sce 
SCSSION, sect 49 ‘ 

Excise See FINANCE, NATIONAL 

Executors, See WILLs 

Exeter, Bishopof See under PEERAGE | 

Exeter Hall, Strand, London (Headquarters 
of the Central YMCA) _ Erected 1n 1830 31 
by Deering, for the holding of religious and 
p uaneope meetings elebrated as the 
scene of the religious meetings held annually 
in the month of May Now the property of 
the Central Young Men’s Christian Association, 
having been purchased and presented to that 
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body by friends of the Institution at a total 
cost of £61,000 General Secretary, John H 
Putterill, Financial Seoretary, Clarence Hooper. 
See YOUNG MEN S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


Exports. See Britisu Emprre (table), and 
TRADE, 98 


Extradition Extradition is the surrender of 
a piisoner accused of a crime by the Government 
in whose territories he his taken refuge to the 
Government of which he 1s a subject, so that 
he may be punished or dealt with according to 
its laws for an offence committed within its 
jurisdiction In the absence of treaty stipula- 
tions there 1s no obligation according to inter+ 
national law for the asylum state to surrender 
and deliver to the demanding state persons 
who have committed crimes within the do- 
minion of the latter countiy , yet, as a matter 
of courtesy and comity between nations, 
tugitives from justice have somctimes been 
Surrende1 ea to driendiy nations without treaty 
The crimes tor which extraocition may be 
zranted are stated 1n a schedule to the Extra 
dition Act of 7o, and comprise murder, and 
attempt and conspiracy to murder, man- 
slaughter, counterfeiting or altering money, 
and uttering, foigery, counterfeiting and 
altering what is forged ot counteifeited or 
altered, embezzlement and larceny, obtain 
ing money and good _ by false pretences, 
rimes by bankri pts against hankruptcy law; 
fraud by a bulee, banker, agent, factor, 
trustee or director, or member or public officer 
of any company made criminal by any Act 
tor the time being in force, rape, abduction, 
child stealing burglary and house breaking, 
arson, robbery with violence, threats by letter 
or otherwise with intent to extort, piracy by 
law of nations, sinking or destroying a vessel 
at sea or attempting or conspiring to do so, 
assault ona ship on the high seas with intent 
to destroy life, or to do grievous bodily harm, 
revolt or conspiracy to revolt by two or more 
persons on board a ship on the hgh seas 
against the authogty of the master Tbe 
Extradition Act of 73 adds to this list the 
further crimes of Lidnapping and false imprison 
ment, peryury and subornation of perjury, 
indictable offences not previously named ander 
the Larceny and other Criminal Acts of 61 
(24 & 25 Vict cc 100), and any indictable 
offence under the laws for the time being in 
torce relating to bankruptcy not included in 
the before mentioned schedule of the ’70 Act. 
Under these two statutes treaties have been 
concluded with most civilised states In the 
event of a fugitive criminal ais as 4 frorn this 
country evidence 1s taken on oath before a 
magistrate to prove the facts alleged Such 
testimony 1s firstly authenticated by the 
magistrate before whom it was taken, and 
after wards by the Home Secretary, the Foreign 
Secretary, and the diplomatic representa- 
tive in kondon of the nation upon which 
the demand for extradition 1s to be made. 
[he documents so verified as accurate are 
sent through the British representative in 
the state rererred to, and if the criminal 1s 
arrested therein they are offered in evidence 


‘before a court of competent jurisdiction § I[f 
this foreign tribunal decides that a pune facre 
case has been made out against the fugitive, 


he 1s surrendered and brought home to take 
his trial in England If the evidence as to 
identity or other pomts against him 18 con. 
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sidered insuffiuient, the prisoner 1s remanded 
to obtain further proof, 1f this can be given, 
or he 1s immediately released A demand by 
a foreign state having an extradition treaty 
with this country for the surrender of a fugitive 
criminal of that state who is suspected of 
being in the United Kingdom, 1s to be made 
to a Secretary of State by a diplomatic re 
presentative of that state Unless the former 
thinks the offence 1s one of a political charactcr, 
he may inform a police magistrate of this 
demand, and require his warrant for the appre 
hension of the criminal’ If the criminal 1s 
brought before him he is to admit any testimony 
that tends to show that the offence 1s political] 
or 18 not an extradition crime If the evidence 
is such as would gustify a committal fer trial 
in England, or would show that the prisoner 
has been convicted, the magistrate 1s to send 
him to gaol, and after an inte) val of fifteen days 
or 1f ahkabeas corpus is issued after the decision 


Fabian Society Founded in 1883, chiefly 
among the middle classes, for the purposes ot 
carrying on a Socialist propaganda According 
to its manifesto, the Society ‘‘arms at the re 
organisation of society by the emancipation of 
land and industrial capital from individual and 
class ownership and the vesting of them in 
the community for the general benefit Ihe 
parent ey has 835 members, of whom 
about 150 are lecturers, and lectures are given 
sadeckog ae by members 1n London and all 

rts of England Local Fabian societies 

ve been established 1n the United Sittes, 
and 1n a great many towns 1n the United king 
dom, but most of those in England have since 
become merged 1n branches of the Independent 
Labour Party There are alco University 
Fabian Societies at Oxford, Cambridge Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, and Aberystwith The Society has 
published ‘‘ Fabian Essaysin Socialism, which 
has had a large sale, and ‘ Fabian Tracts, 
dealing with the theory and the applicition of 
Socialism, especially in relation to current 
national and local politics The Society has 
fortnightly lectures in London, followed by 
discussion, which are usually open to the public 
Secretary, ER Pease, 276, Strand, W C 

Factory and Workshop Legislation The 
Factory Amendment Act passed into law inthe 
second session of gs was the last of along series 
of measures, many of them ofa complex kind, 
dating from 1802, when Sir Robert Peel the elder 
carried a Bull for the protection of pauper 
children 1n cotton and woollen mills In 33 Lord 
Papel ahd gellciarts three factory inspeetors, and 
from t year the administration of the law 
may be said to date Mr Asquiths Act gieatly 
strengthened the protective and sanitary regu 
lations of the statute, reduced overtime for 
women and abolished it for young persons, 
brought laundries and dock labour (in respect 
to accidents) for the first time under the law, 
besides adding in a variety of ways to the 
efficiency of the measure he Act was read 
a second time unanimously by the House of 
Commons, it was fully discussed in the Grand 
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of the court, the Secretary of State may by 
warrant deliver him over to the representatives 
of the foreign countr If, however, the 
prisoner 1s not removed within two months he 
is to be discharged The 70 Act applies with 
ceitain modifications to all British possessions 

Eyton, Rev Robert, was ed at Christ 
Church, Oxtord, M A 72, and 1s a Broad High 
Churchman He was ordained deacon and 
priest 7o, and for many years was curate at 
>t Pauls, Kmghtsbridge In 83 he wis ap- 
pointed Sub Almoner to the Queen, and in 84 
he wap preferred to the rectory of Holy [rinity, 
Chelsea In 85 he was made a prebendary of 
St Pauls, and in 95 became Canon of West 
minster and Rector of St Margarets He 1s 
one of the ablest preachers of the Metropolis, 
and many of nis se1mons have been published 
The best known are ‘The True Life and 

The Search for God Address 17, Deans 
Yard, S W 


Committee on Tiade, and it was read a third 
time in the Commons and passed through all 
its stages 1n the Lords (without alteration) after 
the resignation of the Liberal Government A 
full summary of the existing law on the subject 
appeared in the 96 and g7 eds, the reforms 
introduced by the ’95 Act being indicated in 
italics In 98 a report on the work of the 
{ actory Department of the Home Office tor the 
year 97 was issued’ [he total number of 
acoldents reported to the certifying surgeons 
In 97 Was 18,987, as against 14,4,3 1n 96 The 
number of minor accidents notifed to HM s 
Inspectors was 40 474 1n 97, aS against 33,557 1n 
96 The increase howeve: was held to be due 
to better observance of the requirements of the 
Acts, rathe: than to an actual increase in the 
number of casualties The report referred to 
the prevention of many more accidents effected 
by the constant advance 1n fenving of dangerous 
machinery and appliances’ So far as fatal 
accidents were concerned the increase was 
practically limited to adult males The number 
of prosecutions instituted in '97 was 3518, an 
increase upon the number for the previous 
year, 334 Of the 3518, 3359 ended in con- 
viction, were withdrawn, and go were dis 

missed Complaint was made by the Inspectors 
that magistrates too often inflicted penalties 
for breaches of Acts which were so small as to 
have little ifany deterrent effect The number 
of metters referred to the sanitary authorities 
was 5245, compared with 5127 1n 96, and 1572 1n 
95 Areturfi of persons employed during '96 
in factories and workshops in the United King 

dom gave the total number at 4,398,983, ef whom 
2,903,324 were males and pigs bog females 

These were distributed thus 


in textile 
factories 1,077 637, including 412,841 males 
and 664,846 females, in non textile factories 


2,665,731) Rese 2,187,033 males and 478,698 
females , 1n workshops 655,565, including 303 450 
males and 352,115 females As to pomoning by 
lead, phosphorus, and arsenio, the returns showed 
rat4 cases Of lead poisoning in ’97 as against 
1030 1n 96, 2 cases of phosphorus poisoning, aa 
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against 2 n’g6, and none in ‘95. There were 
23 cases of anthrax notified, an increase of 6 
over the figures of ’96. Of lead poisoning 
cases, earthenware and white lead works 
accounted for the largest number. The’g5 Act 
threw upon the Factory Department a new and 
heavy responsibility as to the means of escape 

rovided in case of fire, none the less onerous 
becaline it rs shared with local authorities, the 
majority of which do nothing unless pressed 
by the Factory Inspector. Over 100,000 fac- 
tories and workshops had been inspected and 
reported upon for this purpose by the close 
of ’97, with the result that about one in forty 
was found wanting 1n proper means of escape, 
and that 647 movable escapes were ordered 
to be supplied, The factories and workshops 
under inspection number over 220,000, em- 

loying over 4,500,005 persons, and in these 
E ures a number of places are not included 
which nevertheless come under the supervision 
of the Department The Factory Inspectors 
during the Petes travelled 640,328 miles in the 
execution of their duties, Ihe Chief Inspector 
is Mr. B. A Whitelegge, Home Office. 
Law ’98. 


Faeroe Islands (‘‘Sheep Islands”), A Srone 
in the North Atlantic, treated as part of Den- 
mark, Capital, Thorshavn, on Stromoe Island. 
The islands (22 in number, 17 inhabited) are 
pe presented in the legislature of Denmark by 
a deputy, named bythe King. Area, 514 Sq.m.; 
ENMARK. 


See 


pop. 12,955. See 


Fairbairn, Rev. A. M., M.A. (Oxon.), D.D. 
(Edin. and Yale), LL D. (Aberdeen), Prinoipal 
of Mansfield College, Oxford, was b. 1838, near 
Edinburgh, and was ed. at the universities of 
Edinburgh and Berhn. Commenced ministry 
(60) at Bathgate, Linlithgowshire, removing 1n 
’92 to Aberdeen. In ’77 he became Principal of 
Airedale Coll., Bradford. For five years he lec- 
tured at his alma mater, Edinburgh University, 
on “The Comparative History of Religions,” 
and 1n ’92-4 was Gifford Lecturer at Aberdeen 
University. In ’83 he was elected Chairman of 
the Oongregational Union of England and Wales 
The great work of his life, however, commenced 
with his removal in ’86 to Oxford, and his 
appointment to the ast seer of Mansfield 
Colle . He has visited and lectured 1n America 
at Yale University, at the University of Chicago, 
and at Union Seminary, New York. He has 
been appointed by the University of Chicago 
to the Haskell lectureship on Comparative 
Religion 1n India for ’98-9. Edited the Hibbert 
Lectures, ’88, of the late Dr. Hatch. Heisa 
frequent contributor to the Contemporary 
Review, and has also written many books, 1n- 
cluding ‘‘Studies in the Philoso hy of Religion 
and History,” ‘‘Studies in the Life of Christ,” 
‘Religion in History and in Modern Life,” 
‘‘Christ in Modern Theology,” ‘Christ in the 
Centuries,” and ‘‘ The Person of Christ and 
the Philosophy of Religion ” (99). 


Falkland Islands. A Bnitish Crown colony 
situated in the South Atlantic, about 300 miles 
east 0 ellan’s Straits. Capital and port, 
t Falkland, which island contains 
jooo 8g.m.; West Falkland has an area of 2300 
aq. m., and the lesser islands of the grou 
cover about 1200 sq. m.; » 1953. 
an island roco miles Per. has 
annexed to the colony. Its area 1s 1000 
oq. m., but it is snow-covered, sterije, and un- 
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inhabited. The Falklands consist of low, hilly 
ss and moorland. The flora and fauna are 
atagonian. Frozen mutton 1s exported to 
England The Governor 1s assisted by an 
Executive and a Legislative Council. For 
statistics see BRITISH EMPIRE (table). 


Farrar, Frederick William, D.D., F R.S., 
Dean of Canterbury, was b. at Bombay 1831, 
at King’s College, London, and at Cambridge 
where he graduated with first-class class) 
honours, and became a Fellow of Trimity Col- 
lege. He obtained the Chancellor’s prize for 
English verse and the Hulsean and Le Bas 
University prizes. He has been Hulsean Lec- 
turer at paraleg (‘The Witness of History 
to Christ”), and Bampton y rae at Oxford 
(‘The History of Interpretation’). Ordained 
57. Subsequently assistant master at Harrow, 
and Head Master of Marlborough School. Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to the Queen, ’73; Deputy 
Clerk of the Closet to the Queen ’94; Canon 
of Westminster and rector of St. Margaret’s 
(76), Archdeacon of Westminster and Rural 
Dean, ’83, Dean of Canterbury, ‘95. Canon 
Farrar 1s an eloquent preacher and writer, his 
chief works being “‘ Life of Christ ” (74), ‘‘ Life 
of St. Paul,” ‘‘The Early Days of Christianity,” 
ay day Christian Life; or, Sermons by 
the Way” (87), ‘‘Lives of the Fathers” (’88), 
‘(Sketches of Church History” (’89), ‘‘ Dark- 
ness and Dawn ” (’91), ‘‘ [he Voice from Sinai” 
(’92), ‘‘ The Life of Christ as represented in Art” 
C94), a book on ‘ Daniel” (45), ‘‘ Gathering 
Clouds,” a tale of the daya of Chrysostom (96), 
and “The Bible its Meaning and Supremacy.’ 
He 1s an ardent temperance reformer, and 
associated himself mith the movement for the 
institution of an Anghcan Brotherhood with 
modern aims. Chaplain to the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, ’go-95. 


Fasthoda. See Ecyprt (map), FReENcH Conoco, 
and F RANCE. 


Faure, Félix Francois, President of France, 
was born at Paris Jan. 2oth, 1841, and 15 quite a 
self-made man e waS a journeyman currier 
in Youraine for some time, but eventually 
became a merchant and shipowner at Havre 
with which town he has ol aay td identifie 
himself. He was deputy mayor there durin 
the Franco-Prussian War, and as Captain o 
the Mobiles of the Seine-Infeneure gained the 
riband of the Legion of Honour. ected to 
the Chamber in ’81, he was appointed Under 
Secretary of State for the lonies in the 
Gambetta Admunistration formed in November 
of that year, and held the same office in the 
ministries of M. Jules Ferry 83, M. Brisson, 
‘85, and M Tirard ’87. In May ‘94 he became 
Minister of Marine in _M. Dupuy’s Cabinet, 
and was’ appointed Vice-President of the 
Chamber. Naturally his business position at. 
Havre made him an authority on shipping, 
commercial, and colonial questions. n the 
retirement of M. Casimir Perier in Jan. ’95 he 
was chosen President by 430 votes as against 
361 given to M. Brisson. His popularity has 
continually increased since then, and the suc- 
cess he has gained 1n his exalted position is 
undeniable. He went to St. Petersburg in 
September ’97 to return the visit of the r, 
and while there the definite announcement o 
the treaty of allance between France and Russia 
was made. See France, 


Federation, Australwan. See AusTRALIA, 
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Federation, Imperial See ImprrriaL 
FEDERATION 

Female Suffrage See WoMEN S SUFFRAGE 

Fe Prince of B , was b in 


Vienna 1861,and 1s the youngest son of Prince 
Augustus of Saxe Coburg and Princess Cle 
mentine of Bourbon Orleans, a daughter of 
Louis Philippe He has served as an officer in 
the Austrian army, and possesses large estates 
in Hungary er the deposition of Prince 
Alexander, Pnnce Ferdinand received a depu 
tation fromthe Sobranje in 87, offering him 
the vacant throne He accepted the offer, and 
on Aug 14th took the oath to the Bulgarian 
constitution at Tirnova His sovereignty was 
not formally recoguised by the Porte and the 
Powers unti] February 96 He marmed (April 
azoth, 93) Princess Marie Louise of Parma 
daughter of the Duke of Parma andtwo sons 
have since been born, of whom the eldest 
Prince Boris, was in 96 admitted to the 
Orthodox Greek Church 


Perghana. A Mussulman khanate in Cen 
tral Asia, annexed by the Russians in 75 It 
was formerly called Kokand, and its capital 
still bears thatname Thecity of Kokand (pop 
54 000) ranks next 1n commercial impoitance 
and size to Tashkend and Bokhara Other 
principal towns are Marghilan and Samarkand 
An insurrection which seemed to be of re 
ligious origin broke out in May 88 but was 
speedily quieted and the leaders were hanged 


Fergusson Sir James MP _ See under 
Commons 


Fernando Po A volcanic island 1n the Gulf 
of Guinea Discovered 1n 1471 by a Portuguese 
sailor of same name, and ceded by Portugal to 
Spain in1778 Capital Olarence Oove, originally 


an English settlement, established in 1827 
The natives, Aniyo or ‘‘ Boobies, stupid and 
repulsive in appearance Exports indiarubber 


and palm oil Now used as a place of exile 
for political offenders See COLONIES ETC, 
OF EUROPEAN POWERS 


Fiji An island group and British Crown 
colony in the South Pacific Fri is a corruption 
of Viti the native name nsists of two 
considerable islands Viti Levu, 4112 sq m, 
Vanua Levu 2432 sq m, and 225 smaller 
Total area, Bats a en , total pop 129 853 
Capital, Suva, in Viti Levu, second town, Levuka, 
in Ovalau Island of Rotumah (Pop 2409), to 
the north, annexed to Fi in 81 e islands 
are mountainous, well wooded, with luxuriant 
vegetation and fertile soil, tropical the larger 
being of volcanic origin, the smaller of coral 
formation Forests contain valuable timber 
Climate tropical, but healthy and favourable 
to Europeans Natives Polynesian with Papuan 
intermixture , are peaceable, orderly, becoming 
Christianised and civilised Europeans number 
2666, and there are some 11,000 Indian and 
Polynesian labourers In 74 the “king and 
chiefs \oluntarily ceded the group to England 
Boundaries determined in 80 Fy 1s ad 
ministered by the Governor, who 1s also Her 
Majesty s High Commissioner and Consul 
for the Western Pacific The Legis 
lative Counc] consists of six official and 
six, unofficial members, appointed by the 
Governor The coleny 1s represented in the 
Federal Counci] of Australasia Of the natives 
about 100,000 are returned as Wesleyans, and 
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19,000 aS Roman Cathohcs Two State aided 
public schools, and many schools carried on by 
the Wesleyan Mission Industries are growing 
sugar, tea, coffee, cotton, cocoanut, arrowroot, 
tapioca, etc , which form the exports Bananas 
are also rapidly becoming an important item 
See BRITISH EMPIRE (table) and DiPLomaTIc 


Finance Act, The, 94 A detailed study 
and Se peneion of this Act appeared in the 95 
ed The Death Duties are set out under the 
heading DeatH DuTIES 


Finance Act, ’98 See Session, sect 55 


FINANCE, NATIONAL 


I THe REVENUE 
II Grants IN Aip OF LocaL TAXATION 
Ilf Puspric ExpenDITURE 
IV Tue Nationa. Dest 
V THE BuDGeEtT 


The public revenue is now derived from cus 
toms and excise duties, estate and legacy, 
etc, duties stamps, land tax, house duty, 
property and income tax the post office, the 
telegraph service, the heieditary revenues of 
the Crown from woods, forests, and land, 
and a number of miscellaneous sources, 1n 
cluding fee and patent stamps Little more 
than half a century ago, scarcely a necessary 
of life, not to mention luxuries, escaped 
taxation , and an idea of the extent to which 
the system was carried may be gained from 
the statement that whereas the total number 
of articles and subdivisions of articles in 
the English Tariff of Import Duties was 53 
in 75, In 59 It was 307 and in 40 no less 
than 1046 Of the aggregate revenue raised 
be the State the bulk 1s paid into the Ex 
chequer but a large sum goes, as explained 
lower down to the Local Taxation Accounts 
The public expenditure, which 1s met by issues 
from the Exchequer, may be classed under two 
heads (1) Consolidated Fund Services, or 
sums the paytient of which from the Con 
solidated Fund has been already authorised 
by Acts of Parllament and which are issued 
at the proper time without the annual inter 
vention of Parliament, and (2) Supply Services, 
which are the numerous items brought for 
ward every year in Committee of Supply 
Under the frst head are included the charges 
for interest and management of the National 
Debt, the Civil List and Annuities to the 
Royal Family and many salaries and pensions 
which are set forth 1n some detail below, and 
which in the national balance sheet are 1n 
cluded under ‘‘ Other Consolidated Fund Services ” 
The total expenditure for Consolidated Funée 
>ervices In 978 was £26 886,000, and for 
Supply Serviogs £76,050,000 The finanoial year 
ends on March 31st, and generally after but 
sometimes before that day the of 
the Exchequer makes the financial statement 
of income, expenditure, and national indebted 


ness, known as the Budget There is a 
stan committee of the House of ons for 
the examination of the accounts, sho the 


appropmiation of the sums granted by lia 
ment to meet the public expenditure, and the 
Comptroller and A General reports to this 
committee whether or not the expenditure 
has been 1n accordance with the purpose for 
which it was granted 
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Moneys deposited and not appro- 
I. THE REVENUE. riated to Goods ; : : ; 
As explained above, the revenue of the State Isle of Man Duties, etc , collected in 
collected by Imperial officers 1s paid part into —_— the island exclusive of lea, [obacco 
the Exchequer and part to the Local Taxation and Wine . ‘ ‘ ; cae 52,230 
Accounts The aggregate revenue so iaied 
amounted in '96-7 to £112,199,000, and 1n’97-8 to Total £22,081, 413 
£116,016,00c, and 1n the latter year £106,614,0c0 Se wae 
was paid into the Exchequer (see ]ABLE C), Of the total customs receipts £21,798,000 was 
and £9,402,0co (In round figures) into the Local | aid into the Exchequer ; £707,302 to the Local 
Faxation Accounts (see TaBLeE A) Here are Pasation Accounts, and £82,157 on account of 
the figures for the two years — the Isle of Man 


1896-7, 1897-8 | 





Aggregate Revenue Excise, 
raised by State . £112,199,000 £116 016,000 = The following 1s the net produce under differ- 


(a) For the Exchequer 103,950,000 106,614,000 ent heads of Excise duties —£ 


(6) For the Local Taxa- Beer - 8 eel tC 1,826,129 
tion Accounts. . 8,249,000 9,402,000 Spirits i . ; . . ; 17,218,906 
The figures given below under the headings Ratlway Duty — 8 6 ee 287,924 
of Customs, Excise, etc , show the net receipts Charges on delivery from Bonded 
under the heads of duties, the total net pro _ Warehouses, ctc ues Pits ek 4,263 
duce, and the amount paid into the Exchequer, , Chicory ‘ . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 1,366 
and in the case of Customs, Excise, and Lstate | Coftee Mixture Labels. . .. 1,52 
Duties into the Local Taxation Accounts ajso | Licence Duties, viz 
There is frequently a little variation between Auctioneers, Appraisers, etc . ; 87,398 
the total receipts and the total payments, a | Beer and Cider, and Beer and Wine _ 186,894 
little being sometimes left in hand which may Brewers. : ‘ : ‘ ‘ 11,42) 
go to augment the payments 1n the next year, of . . . . . » 524,772 
a ener V1Z.: 
rmorial Bearings. ‘ . ; 276 
Customs, Gee Hs ora 
We subjoin figures showing the net produce ent ervants * 8 8 8 oe 
Sas principal -ssHcler contbulng: “te Gold and Silver Plate (Dealers’) . 58,012 
Beer, M S ‘ Gun. ; . : ‘ : » 91,302 
er, Mum, opruce,etc. . 417,500 Hawkers and Pcdlars 24,244 


. 54333 Medicine(Patent)Vendors .  . 8,282 
. I etaoe Pawnbrokers . . . . . 37,680 
. 66,727, Refieshment House. . . . 9,404 


Cocoa. , , . ; 
Cocoa Husks and Chocolate 
Coffee e s e es e 


Chicory... : : 3 


: 17% 152 Spirits 
Five ants | ei Ss we eee Pees and Rectifiers . . 12,689 
s a s e e e e ’ e ers - : 5 . . - I 
Plums (Dried or Preserved) .  . 21,544 Publicans, including Grocers 1n ee 
Prunes ss 6 6 ees 7j044 Scotland and preland » + « 1,616,183 
Raisins... - + «292,913 =Tobacco Manufacturers .  . 6,565 
Spirits (Colonial and Foreign). Tobacco Dealers oo es 85 218 
Rum. «+ + + + + 2172948 WineandSweets . . . . 75,218 
eraney i a a ga Other than the foregoing. . . 2,513 
: Other Sorts : fe. es ae 6k 361 Local Taxation Penalties. .  . 6,614 
ea. i - ‘ ‘ - ° + 3,874,866 
Tobaccoand Snuff  . . .  .133,453,221 Total £331277,691 
Wine : ‘ F ‘ . + 15327,645 : 
All other articles : é I 3,100 Of the total] net produce of Excise £28,300,000 
Charges on deliveries from Bonded was paid to the Exchequer, and £4,967,126 to 
Warehouses... ; e .4 ‘ 34,375 the Local Taxation Accounts. 





PAYMENTS TO LOCAL TAXATION AccounTS 97-8. Table A. 


‘ England. Scotland. Ireland. Total Payments. 
L s. a L §.d.| £ s. d. 4 8a. 

Local Taxation (Customs and 
Excise) Duties ; : . | 1,181,708 rx 2 | 158,264 3 9g | 134,665 14 0 | 1,474,638 8 x1 
Licences (including Penalties) . | 3,342,534 18 9 | 357,255 5 7 : sk 3,999,790 4 4 


Share of Estate Duty, etc. — 
(a) Under the Finance Act 'g4, 
in relief of rates generally . | 2,053,116 5 10 | 281,428 g 9g | 226,234 6 2] 2,560,779 1 g 
(6) Under Agricultural Rates 
Act and consequential Acts | 1,333,680 1 o | 183,381 5 7 {150,039 4 8] 1,667,102 11 3 


Total 2. «© + ee | 7y927,041 16 g | 980,329 4 8 | 510,939 410) 9,402,310 6 3 
24+ 








National | 


Estate, etec., Duties, 


Estate uy payable on property of 
persons dying after Aug ist 11,911,6 
Probate and Account Dut me she ye 
on Personal Property of persons 
dying before Aug 2nd, ’o4q . + 114,829 
Temporary Estate Duty payable in 
like manner on: 


Personality. . . 8,308 
Realty... : 49,384 
Legacy ne ‘ ° . —« -24595,689 
Succession Duty 727,624 


Corporation Duty 41,723 


Total net produce 415,449,190 


Of which £11,100,000 was paid into the Ex- 


chequer, and £4,227,882 to the Local Iaxation 
Accounts, 


Stamps. 


Deeds and other Instruments not 


otherwise enumerated . 044,121,891 
Deeds, etc., Penalties ; 8,870 
Bills of Exchange 660,818 


Receipts, Drafts, and other 1d. 

Stamps... ; ee 
Composition for the Duties on 
Bills and Notes of the Banks 
of England and Ireland, and of 
Country Bankers . ..s., 


1,350,691 


123,211 
Cards 500 ie es 22,954 
Licences and Certificates . » 166,998 
Life Insurances . , ; ; ‘ 68,802 
Marine Insurances . ‘ 147,864 
Medicines (Patent) . ; : - 260,852 
Bonds to Bearer and Substituted 
Securities ; i ; . 175,482 
Companies’ Capital Duty . 3539959 
Contract Notes (above rd.) . 135,853 


Total cee gt > $7)598,245 


There was paid into the Exchequer 47,650,000 


Land Tax, House Duty, Income Tac, 
Miscellaneous. 


lhe items Land Jax and House Duty speak 
forthemselves In regard to the Property and 
Income Tax, which was at the rate of 8d. in 
the 4, an approximate sppropriavied of the 
net produce under the different schedules, if 
based on the statistics of assessments for ’97 8, 
would be: Schedule A, Lands, Tenements, etc., 

4,772,000; Bohedule B, Occupation of Lands, 

enements, etc., £148,000; Schedule 0, Annu1- 
ties, Dividends, etc., £1,168,coo; Schedule D, 
Professions, Trades, etc., £9,828,377; Schedule 
E, Public Offices, Annuities from Pubhe Re- 
venues, etc., £1,255,000. The gross Post Office 
receipts were composed of postage collected 
by postmasters in the country and Metropolis, 
postage stamps sold (£12,862,206), commission 
On money orders (£124,264), Commission on 
postal orders (£303,927), and other items, The 
sum which appears against the heading of 
Crown Lands 1s the produce of the Woods, 
Forests, and Land Revenues of the Crown, 
which was paid into the exchequer and con- 
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solidated with the rest of the public revenue 
in return for the Royal Civil List. The interest 
and dividend received in the year on 173 327 
ordinary Suez Canal Shares amounted to 
£688,917, and there was also received {£9,766 
dividend fer the same period on 3,275 
‘‘actions de jouissance.” There was also 
received in respect of loans (Sardinian, Trans- 
vaal, and Greek), £35,213 ‘‘ Miscellaneous” 
contains numerous features of interest. Small 
branches of the Hereditary Revenue, under 
which 1s included £885 for ‘‘Rents and Royal 
ties of Guano, etc., Islands,” brought in 
419,311; and 1n the other Receipts by Civil De- 
partments 1s included £386,071 seignorage on 
siver purchased for comage, and £103 680 
profit on bronze coinage The last great item 
under the head of Miscellaneous 1s £948,390 
for Fee, etc, Stamps. Among the sums in 
this last total were Companies’ Registration, 
483,114; County Courts, Ireland, £27,367; 
District Audit, £47,105; Judicature, England, 
£350,781 Judicature, Ireland, £35,240; Metro- 
olitan Police Courts, £5,992, Patents for 
nventions, £214,716 , Newspaper Registration, 
£347; Edinburgh Gazette, £3034; London 
Gazette, £23,702 


TI. GRANTS IN AID OF LOCAL TAXATION. 


The portion of the Revenue paid into the 
Local Taxation Accounts for local services 
consists of Licence Duties, a share of the 
Estate Duty, the additional beer duty of 
threepence, the extra spirit duty of six- 
pence: and a further share of the Estate 

uty for the Agricultural Rating, etc , grants. 
The Probate Duty grant was allocated m 
the proportions of 85 per cent. to England, 
11 per cent to Scotland, and 9g per cent to 
Ireland, and this ratio was followed in the 
distribution of the additional beer and spirit 
duties, and of the equivalent grants made to 
Scotland and Ireland in consequence of the 
passing of the actun relief of agricultural 
rates in England’ It was at first estimated 
that the English agricultural rating grant 
would amount to £1,560,c00 for a full year 
so that with the equivalent grants to Scotland 
and Ireland the total payments to the three 
Local Taxation Accounts in respect of these 
grants would have been £1,950,000, but tke 
amount required proved to be considerably 
less, the total for ’978 being £1,667,102. 
In this particular financial year ('97 8) the 
sums paid to the Local Taxation Accounts 
were £1,474,638 8s 11d, being the produce of 
the additional beer duty and spirit duty; 
£3,699,790 4S. 4@ on account of Licences ; and 
£4)227,881 138. od. (including £1,667,102 115s. 3d. 
Agricultural Rating, etc., grants), share of 
Estate Duty etc total, £9,402,310 6s. 3d. 
Table A shows the figures in more detail. 
The sum of £9,402,310 therein given does not, 
however, represent the total amount of the 
subventions or aids from state revenues to 
local taxation. There still remain upon the 
Civil Service estimates, which are of course 
met by grants from the Exchequer, many 
charges transferred from local to Imperial 
funds, and certain other expenditure of a local 
character amounting to a considerable aggre- 
gate. Details of these grants in '97-8 and the 
estimates for 98-9 will be found in Table B. 
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ee 3 the sums of the two tables together, 
therefore, the total rehef to loeal burdens 
from State funds amounted in ’978 to 
413,497,216 These figures wull, during the 
current financial year, be varied, and the aggre 
gate increased, in consequence of the passing 
of the Irish Local Government Act, and of the 
further equivalent grant made to Scotland , and 
a further increase will accrue 1n 1899—1900 
See details as to Looal Taxation under Loca. 
GOVERNMENT 





Table B 

98 9 87 8 

ie L 
England and Wales 1,945,873 | 1,837,153 
Scotland 264145 | 247,935 
Ireland 15994,190 | 2,009,838 

Total for United King- 

dom & | 4 204 208 | 4,094,906 


I PUBLIC EXPENDITURE 
Pensions, 


Turning to the diture for National and 
pee purposes for 967 some references 
to National Debt ee and to the capital 
of the Debt will be found on p 250 Ana 
lysing the item ‘‘Other Oonsolidated Fund 

ervices, there is first the sum of £408,289 
issued on account of the Oivil Last, which 18 
made up of £60,000 for Her rg hag Fe Privy 
Purse, £131,260 for salaries of Her Majesty's 
household and retired allowances, £172 500 
expenses of Her Majesty s household , £13,200 
for Royal Bounty, Alms, and Special Services , 
48040 unappropriated , and £23,289 for pensions 
on the Civil List limited to £1200 per annum 
(see Crvit List Pensions) Next comes a 
charge of £172,049 tking the amount of the 
annuities to the Royal Family (see Roya. 
Famity) In addition there 1s a list of pengions 
for naval and military services, the amount and 
duration ofthe grants being (97 8) Lord Rodney 
(and all and every the heirs male to whom the 
title shall descend), £2000, Earl Nelson (and to 
whom the title shall descend), £5000, Duke of 
Wellington (for life of present duke), £4000; 
the late Viscount Combermere, £2000, Lor 
Seaton (for hfe of present baron), £2000, 
Lord Keane (for hfe of present baron), 
£2000, Viscount Hardinge (present viscount), 
£3000, Viscount Gough (to present viscount), 
42000, Lord Raglan (for life), £2000, the 
late Sir H Havelock Allan, Bart (for hfe), 
£1000, Lord Napier of Magdala (to the 
present baron), £2000, and the heirs of 
the Duke of Schomber , £720 total, £27,720 
Pensions for politoal and o1vil services amounted 
during the year to £13 185, and the recipients 
included the Countess of Elgin and the Countess 
of Mayo, widows of Governors-General of India, 
the late Mr S H Walpole, £2000, Viscount 
Cross (who receives no salary in respect of the 
office of Lord Privy Seal), £2000, the late Mr 
C P Vilhers, MP, £1200, and the late Mr 
A J Mundella, at the rate of £1200, Viscount 
Peel, late Speaker of the House of Commons, 
$4000 The names of LordG Hamilton, MP, 


AA 
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and Sir M Hicks-Beach, M.P , are not included 
in the above list, as their pensions are sus- 
pended, as 1s customary, during their tenure of 
office. Subjoined 1s a return of the names of 
all pensioners, under the Political Offices Pen- 
sion Act, ’69, with the amount of each pension 
granted, and the total amount paid in respect 
of each pensioner, up to March 31st, ‘98. 


Pension Amount Total amount 


Name granted perannum_ to Mar 8 
s 
C.P Vilhers . Aug 69 _ 1r2c0* 30,773 19 4 
T. E. Headlam_ . Oct.’70 x2cot 2,849 7 6 
H C E Childers. Oct ’8r = 2000 11,473 9 11 
a, J. Shaw- A 
efevre§ . .@. 1°84 1200 4,329 14 11 
Ld John Manners|! 2 
(now D ofRutland) May ’80 1200 6,794 10 11 
Earl of Iddesleigh 
(the late) July ’85 2000 955 © 9 
Ld. Emly phe late) June’86 1200 9,375 16 5 
Viscount Cross . Jan. 87 2000 10,76017 5 
SirM Hicks-Beach Apl.’88 1200 3,4;614 2 
Ld G Hamilton Apl g2 2000 5,728 4 © 
A J Mundella. Jan 95 1200 2,988 16 10 
As the above list comprises only pensions 
granted under the Act of 69, it does not 


include those pensions previously awarded 
under the older statute of Wilham IV, and 
which were continued to be paid after the 
passing of the later Act Among these re 
cipients under the statute of William were 

r Walpole (d ’98), the Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Mr. Milner Gibson, and Sir G Grey (the English 
ex-minister, not the colonial statesman). Pen 
sions for judicial services (England) amounted 


ALUL OVC as CA LeVIU WHAM LIVI, 2 gvuu J 
Lord Esher, late Master of the Rolls, at the 
rate of £3750 from the date of his retirement. 
Lord Penzance, Lord Field, Sir Edward Fry 
Lord Ludlow, and Sir Arthur Charles, retired 
judges, each at the rate of £3500 from the date 
of their retirement, andgseveral retired county 
court judges—who as a rule received £1000 
each. A large sum 1s paid by way of compen- 
sation, some amounts being issued to persons 
formerly attached to the old Courts of Re- 
quests, the Marshalsea, and the Ecclesiastical 
and Prerogative Courts. Other sums were 
a as judicial pensions to retired judges in 
cotland and Ireland. 


Salaries, Allowances, ete. 


The salanes and allowances comprise the sums 
of £5000 paid to the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, £20,000 to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland; the salaries of the judges, the Lords 
of Appeal im Ordinary receiving £6000 per 
annum each, the judges of the Court of 


? 
* £1200 per annum from Aug igth, '69, to 
Jan. sth, '74 £750 per annum was deducted 
trom the pension, as he received a pension of 
that amount from the Suitors’ Fee Fund of the 
Court of Chancery 
1200 per annum, less other emoluments. 

I Less £866 13s. 4d. from Oct 1st, '81, to Jan. 
grist, '94, and £852 4s. 8d. from Jan. rst, ‘96, 
received as a compensation allowance from the 
Colony of Victoria. 

§ This pension was resigned in Feb. 85. + 

) Thie pension was resigned in Mar. '88. 
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Appeal, of the Chancery Division, and of the 
Queen’s Bench Division receiving £5000 each, 
with the exceptions of the Master of the 
Rolls (£6000), and the Lord Chief Justice 
(48000); the salaries of the county court 
judges £1500, the salaries of the Metropohtan 
olice magistiates, one at £1800 and twenty- 
our at £1500 per annum; the salaries of the 
Scotch judges, sher1ffs and sheriffs’ substitutes, 
and of the Irish judges. Miscellaneous services 
charged on the Consolidated Fund include 
£16,216 paid to the Receiver General of the 
Duchy of Cornwall, compensation for loss of 
duties on the coinage of tin; £8736 being the 
amount of annuities for ten years payable to 
the National Debt Commissioners, created 
to redeem perpetual annuities and pensions, 
440,000 being the Exchequer contribution to 
Ireland, and £215,000 annuity under the Indian 
Army Pension Deficiency Act, ’85 The cost of 
the y and Navy will be found under those 
headings. 


Civil Service Votes, 


The Civil Service Votes granted 1n the session 
of ’97, with the net estimates for ’98-9, are sub- 
joined The net total of the original estimates 
for Civil Services, 797-8, was £20,167,968 , and 
the net total of the parliamentary grants in 
the session of ’97 was £21,091,681. The net 
total of the original estimates for ’98-9 was 
£21,792,646, showing an increase over the 
original estimate of ’97 of £1,624 678, and over 
the net total of the grants in '78, includin 
supplementary estimates (£923,713) for'97 80 
£700,965 





"97-8, 
Service. 98.9, | (Grants in 
) 
Crass I. 
(Public Works & Buildings ) 
Nove Slop and Marl- £ & 
rou ouse ; 
Royal Parks and Pleasure PAID. B4COP 
ardens . . .~ | gs1s,000| 102,150 
Be of Parhament 
ulldings ‘ ; 6 
Admiralty, Extenmen ri 
uildings . ee a 
Miscellaneous Lene Build- aoe 
ings, Great Bnitain . 62, 
Art and Science Buildings, maa ee? 
Great Britain . ° «| 30,000 | 36,000 
Diplomate and Consular 
uilldings . . . 8 26 
Reveue cpa: cement Build ae 1935 
ings, Grgat Dritain . . 6 8 
Eup 1c Buildings, Great aan Bear as 
ritain . . : . 8 
Surveys of the U. Kingdom Seo aie si 
Harbours in U. Kingdom, 
mse aera zr road, 
under Board of Trade. 

Beteriiead: Het boar oe rte Sieos 
tes on Govt. Fropert . ‘ 
Public Worksand Bunidings, | 474003) 399367 

relan ae 8 
Railways, Ireland 206,97 "Bnigad 


Total . ; 
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Crass II. 


(Salaries and Expenses o! 
Civil Departments.) 


United Kingdom and England: 


House of Lords Offices 
House of Commons Offices . 
Treasury and Subordinate 
Departments ._. 
Home Office and Subord1- 
nate Departments 
Foreign Office 
Colonial Office. ; 
Privy Council Office... 
Board of Trade and Subor- 
dinate Departments. 
Mercantile Marine Fund, 
GrantinAid . ‘ 
Bankruptcy Department of 
the Board of Trade . 
Board of Agriculture 
Charity Commission, etc. . 
Civil Sersice Commission 
Exchequer and Audit De- 
partment . . . ° 
Friendly Societies Registry 
Local Government Board . 
Lunacy Commission . ‘ 
Mint, including Coinage 
National Debt Office 
Public Record Office . 
Pubhce Works Loan Com 
mission ; ; ‘ 
Registrai-General’s Office . 
Stationery Office & Printing 
mooes orests., etc., Office 
0 : , 
Works and Pub 
Office of 
Secret Service 


Buildings, 


Scotland : 


Secretary for Scotland. 
Fishery rd. : 
Lunacy Commissio . 
Registrar-General’s Office 
Local Government Board 


Treland : 


Ld.-Lieutenant’s Household 

Chief Secretary and Sub- 
ordinate Departments. 

Charitable Donations and 
Bequests Office... 

Local Government Board 

Public Record Office 

Public Works Office. 

ss alee Office . 

Valuation and Boundary 
Survep . . . 


Total 


& 


14,107 
30,005 


89,440 


128,156 
72,971 
43,250 
12,255 


189,544 
471525 


10 
105,726 
40,787 
41)747 


60,734 
8,159 
197,085 
14.432 
52 
14,362 
23,372 


1,995 
39,982 
579,535 


21,405 


56,094 


30,000 


13,100 
28,479 
5,512 
5,241 


11,698 


¢ 
4,835 
42,932 


1,961 
1395773 
53949 
38,119 
16,096 


13,100 


97-8, 


(Grants of 
Session 


87.) 


& 


14,485 
28,926 


90,672 


123,566 
71,705 
42,900 
12,074 


189,859 
44,215 


Il 
TOQyI41 
42,090 
40;373 


60,810 
7,607 
181,659 
14,139 
52 
14,225 
22,139 


7,.CQOr 
42,107 
590,830 


20,904 


55,200 
30,000 


12,111 
351323 
53422 
5,129 
11,951 


4,771 
42,246 


1,943 
139,389 
5,880 
38,247 
15,907 


12,649 


Padi? 
t 
"98-9. | Session of 
87.) 
Crass III 
(Law and Justice.) 
United Kingdom and England. £ 4 
Law Charges. - «| 79,280 84,177 
Miscellaneous Legal Expns.{ 48,800 42,8c0 
Supreme Crt. of Judieature | 326,251 | 324,45 
Land Registry .. 7,985 7,877 
County Courts. ‘ ; 38,810 28,071 
Police Courts (London and 
Sheerness) ; ‘ , a 4,900 
Police, England and Wales| ss 107 55,107 
Se ae (England and the 
olonies) ; ‘ - | 604,696 | 600,8 
Reformatory and Industrial 4:69 a 
Schools (Great Britain) 262,698 | 266,130 
Broadmooi Crim. Lun.Asyl. | 32,251 31,954 
Scotland : 
= Charges and Courts of 
Ww. . . 6 2,63 
Register House, Edinburgh as ato6r 
Crofters Commission . 5,250 5)350 
Prisons . ; ‘ 79,889 82,277 
Ireland : 
gs Charges and Criminal 
rosecutions ~ +] 62,660 64,22 
Supreme Court of Judicature z vos 
and other Legal Dprtmnts. | 1¢7,929| 112,758 
Land Commission. . «| x19,341| 107,43t 
County Court Officers, etc..| 113,151 | 116,8€9 
Dublin Metropolitan Police | 94,453 93491 
os decttpaa EL "+ 18354557 143651017 
e ° e . e II4, IJ 
Reformatory and Industrial ae si 
chols . . «. «| 139936| 110,087 
Dundrum Crim. Lun. Asyl. 6,455 6,446 
Total . (8,757,692 |3,767,860 
ES | eel 
Crass IV. 
(Education, Science & Art.) 
United Kingdom and England ° 
Public Education, England 
and Wales - «  « (8,520,175 | 8,188,220 
Science and Art Department 
(United Kingdom) . 603,781 | 578,118 
British Museum . 162,280 | 162,439 
NationalGallery .. 16,274 | 155734 
National Portrait Gallery . 6,025 5,613 
Wallace Gallery . . . 53927 = 
Scientific Investigation, etc., 
United Kingdom .  .| 28,452] 27,984 
Universities and Colleges, 
Great Britain, and Inter- 
mediate Education, Wales | 104,507} 104,089 
London University. 15 10 
Bootland : 
Public Education. . — . |f,281,867 | 1,216,462 
NationalGallery . . . 41400 3:400 
Ireland : 
Public Education. . — « |1,226,734| 1,198,291 
Endowed Schools Commrs. go5 1,025 
National Gallery . ..” 2,504 2,497 
Queen’s Colleges... tin 4,950{ 41950 
: Total . «  « {11,865.798/11,508,703 
—— 


2°180,616| 3,196,183 








National] 
Pid ine 
) ts 
98-9, ese of 
Crass V 
aBoreigs and Colonial 
ervices ) 
Diplomatic and Consular 4 = 
ervices 491,600 438,162 
British Protectorates in 
Uganda and in Central 
and Fast Africa, etc 267,463 161,463 
Colonial Services, including 
South Africa @ 353 681 109,876 
Cyprus, Grant in Aid 33 000 40,000 
Slave Tiade Services 1,112 2,628 
Subsidies to Telegraph 
Companies 75 100 67 100 
Total 1221 9:6 819 229 
Crass VI 
(Non effective & Charitable 
Services ) 
Superannuation and Re 
tired Allowances 547 887 54 ,781 
Merchant Seamens Fund 
Pensions 5 630 6 330 
Miscellaneous Charitable & 
other Allowances,Gt Buit I 793 1 813 
Pauper Lunatics, Ireland 14365, 138,113 
Hospitals and Charities, 
Ireland 37576 17,64 
Total 711 539 _707 697 
Crass VII 
(Miscellaneous ) 
Temporary Commissions 21792| 31,923 
Miscellaneous Expenses 2924 41779 
Congested Distiicts Board, 
Scotland : = 
Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland 25,500 
Repayment to Civil Con 
tingencies Fund 2,048 
Celebration of the Sixtieth 
Anniversar of Her 
Majesty s Accession 80 con 
Total ‘ 44,716 144 250 


In addition to the above grants in the 
Session of 97 there were granted in the 
Session of ’98, various Supplementary Csti 
mates in respect of the financial year 978 
among the principal items being £20,710, 
Public Education, England and Wales £12 500, 
Public Education, Scotland £24,500, Duplo 
matic and Consular Services (includimg £15 10> 
©pecial missions and services—Behring Sea 

ritish Guiana Boundary, and Abyssinia—and 
£6000, telegrams consequent on state of affans 
abroad), £85,000, Uganda and British East 
Africa (includin fetov000 compensation for 
Josses sustained rench missionaties during 
the conflicts in Uganda, Jan 92), £161,500, 
Colonial Services (including £130,000 or the 
West African Frontier Force [see SESSION, 
sect 30]), £23,038, rel ef of distress, Ireland , 
£20,000, Paris Exhibition, 1900, being for the 
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expenses of the British Royal Commission , 
and Siler sa West Indian Islands, Giants in 


aid (See SESSION, sect 31) There were voted 
besides for the Revenue departments, £96 200, 
Post Office Telegraphs, Salaries and Working 


Expenses, and £45,000 to effect the purchase 
of a site for a proposed new office for the 
Sayings Bank Department, London The 
supplementarv Civil Service Estimates thus 
voted in 98 1n respect of the financial year 678 
amounted 1n all to £724,451, there were also 
£141,200 for the revenue departments, and 
41,290,000 supplementiry estimate for the 
Army On the other hand the amount actually 
issued ‘or the Navy fell considerably shoit of 
the estimate, as will be seen by Table C 

Here are a few details of the Civil Service 
Estimates for 989 As regards Class I, the 
most noteworthy feature of the class 1s the dis 
appearance of tre vote for extending Admiralty 
buildings, for which other provision was to be 
sought In the estimate for Royal I alaces 1s 
included a sum of £15 ooo for further 1estoring 
the State rooms and Banquetn, House at 
Kensington Palace The Public Buildings \ ote 
includes nitemof £15¢ oforne essary altera 
tions, etc, to Herttord House, purchased in 
97 8 at acost of £80,000 for housing the Wullace 
collection In Class II the statione: y estimate 
Shows a substantial saving of £20 °95 1n con 
nection with the supply of paper co public 
In Class III £6000 has been 
added to the subhead for repayments to 
Sheriffs in Englind and Wales in respect ct 
expenses incuried in providing lodging., etc, 
for the judges on circuit There 18 ayaina 
reduction on the estimate for Scottish pi sons 
The most noteworthy deciease 1n this class 18, 
as before, undei the Rove Irish Constabulary 
estimate amounting this year to £10,460, 
as apainst £16,975 tor 978 Neaiy 55 pei 
cent of the net total of the estimates for 
Civil Services arises under Class 1V Educa 
tion, Science and Art which shows a net 
Inciease of £457,094 over the grants of the 
Session of 97 JLo the total of this class,— 
viz £11,965 790—the thiee Public Fducation 
cstimates contribute £11 c28,7 6 being a net 
increase of £425903 Ihe chief ciuses of 
the increase 1n Class V, Foreign and Colonial 
Services, of £402,727, occur unde: the est: 
mates for British piotectorates and Colonial 
services The first of these estimates, while 
reducing by £2000the giant in aid of the British 
Central Africa Protectorate, 11cludes increases 
ot £0,,coo for Uganda and £15,coo for British 
Fast Africa, including the expenses of the Juba 
Cxpedition Inthe Colonial Services Fstimate, 
the net increase on which ts £243,805, a re 
duction 1s proposed of £30 %01n the grant in 
aid of Bechuanalana, while provision 1s sought 
(1) to the amount of £25 ooo for the administra 
tion and defeme oi the Northern Territories of 
the Gold C®ast Protectorate, and (2) to the 
amount of £25 0 0, to meet the cost of a West 
African Frontier Force and the cost of estab- 
lishing telegiaphic communication in the Niger 
Jerritories (cee SrSSION, sect 30) A sum of 

3700 18 1lso ircluded for the salaries, etc , ef 
mperial officers in Rhodesia The net total 
of the five estimates for the three Revenue 
departments shows a net increase of £710,479 
over the orginal and supplementary grants for 
978 There is again a decrease on the Customs 
with an increase on the Inland Revenue depart- 
ment and a net increase on the Post Office vote 
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of £380,980, or, a8 compared with the original 
estimate of last year, of £540,855, the dominant 
cause of the increase being for Staff. Some 
additions were, aS usual, made during the 
Session to the original estimates, but in 
this i they grove to not more than 

126,218, among the items being £23,c00, pur- 
hase of HM. “Legation Mouse. Capeahseens 
£1500, Dublin Metropolitan Police; £41,500, 
1ants in aid for the West Indian islands (see 

ESSION, sect. 31); £700 towards relief of 
distress of destitute Cretan Christians; £50,000, 
rehef of distress in Ireland, and £2,200, ex- 
penses in connection with the public funeral 
of Mr. Gladstone. The total grants for the 
Civil Services in the Sessicn of ’98 for ’98-99 
were accordingly £21,918,£64. 


IV. THE NATIONAL DEBT. 


Having discussed the income and expendi- 
ture for 97 8, and, So far as certain of the supply 
services are concerned, the expenditure for 
"98 9, we may pass on to consider the state of 
that great burden upon the country which 1s 
Lnown as the National Debt This debt was 
instituted by William III., whose first regular 
joan, obtained in 1694, consisted of £1,200,000. 


Since that time other advances have been| , 


made by the Bank, and also by the Bank of 
Ireland, and enormous loans have been nego- 
tiated forthe Government. Thus, at the acces- 
sion of Anne the debt had grown to nearly 
thirteen millions; when George III. ascended 
the throne it amounted to more than a hundied 
millions; at the conclusion of the American 
War, in 1784, 1t stood at £249,851,000, and 
though there was a small decrease during the 
period of peace, 1784-93, additions amountin 

to £601,500,000 were made during the Freno 

War, and after the battle of Waterloo the debt 
reached the startling figure of £885,000,000 
Since that year it has been considerably re- 
duced, and at the end of the last financial year 
(March 31st, 98) it stood at £634,435,704. he 
gross totals of debt on March 3:st, ’97, and March 
31st, '€8, were made up as follow :— 


987 98 
(1) Funded Debt . £587,598,732 £585,787,624 
(2) Terminable Annuities 44,941,047 40, 51 5,080 
(3) Unfunded Debt . . 8,133,000 8,133)Cc00 
lotal National Debt (D) £640,773,679 £634,435) 704 
Decrease - 46,337,975 


() This consists of the various stocks, and 
of the debts to the Banks of England and 
{reland. On March 31st, 98, the Funded Debt 
was made up as follows :— 





4 
27 percent.Consols .. g . $22,668,361 
22 per cents. (1905 : ‘ : + 4,047,223 
2g per cents. . : 7 31,826,171 
‘ eon 
45591415755 


The debts to the Banks of England and Ireland 
—£26,645,869—added to the total at the end of 
the previous column, will be seen to produce 
a grand total of £585,787,624. (2) These are 
annuities in which the pa t is made for lives 
or terms of years, after which 1t ceases altogether. 
the return made being increased as the period 
of time is shortened ; in other words, a portion 
of the principal is repaid with the interest 
in each year while the arrangement continues. 
iu e#timating the amount of the Debt, these 
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annuities are capitalised. (8) This now consists 
solely of Treasury Bills. To the figure (D) 
of £634,435,704 there are to be added certain 
other capital habilities under the Imperial De- 
fence, Barracks, Telegraph, Uganda, and other 
Acts, which increased the gross habilities ot 
the State on March 3rst, ‘B88, to £638,2°6,482, as 
compar ee with £644,999,847 a year previously ; 
on the other hand there were assets, includin 
the estimated market value of the Suez Cana 
shares (£24,435,000), ramp. ree 31st, 98, 
to £25,241,799, aS compared with £23,269,905 
on March 31st, ’97. The balances at the Banks 
of England and Ireland amounted on March 
gist, 98, to £10,918,422, and twelve months 
previously to £9,867,134. The total for 
the service of the Debt was, gn ‘16, £32,457,000; 
in '66-7, £26,074,871; "%3-4, £26,706,726; '%6-7, 
27,992,834; 79-80, £28, 762,874; 85-6, £23,44 678; 
7, £27,958,023 ; '88-9, £26,224,594 ; » 
£25,226,760 ; "914, £25,200,000 ; 94-5 and since, 
425,000,000, e most material change made 
for many years in regard to the service of the 
Debt was effected under the National Debt 
(Conversion) Act, ’88, which provided for a re- 
duction of interest from 3 per cent. to 23, and 
ultimately to 24. The saving to the count ~ 
the operation was estimated at about £1,40 | 
year from 1889 to 1903, and from 1903 about 


| £2,800,000 per annum 


V. THE BUDGET. 


Sir M. Hichs Beach introduced his third 
Budget in the present administration on April 
21st He remarked that he had two years 
before attributed the extraordinary difference 
between the estimates of revenue of his prede- 
cessor and the actual yield of the revenue of 
the year to the entirely exceptional cicum- 
stances of the year which had just concluded, 
but he was wrong, and they were ail wrong, 
for ever since there had been a consistent and 
steady advance in the activity of our trade, in 
the spending powe1 of our masses, In the frofits 
of the nation, and in fhe accumulation of v ealth. 
He did not think anything could be gathered 
from the foreign trade statistics of list year 
which would justify a doubt of our ability 
to compete on fair terms with any foreign 
competitor. The total revenue raised by the 
State 1n the past financial year was £116,016,000, 
of which £106,614,000 was received into the 
Exchequer, his estimates being exceeded by 
as much as £3,570,000. The mo t remarkable 
feature in the revenue of the past year was the 
death duties, which had produced £1,402,c00 
more than his estimate. Four thousand more 
estates paid duty than in the previous year. 
Out of the estates which pad duty seventy- 
three exceeded the value of £250,000 each, and 
these were so valuable that they paid £1,000,000 
more duty than the sixty-six above £250,000 
which came under duty 1n the previous year. 
Out of thave seventy-three, nine were the estates 
of millionaires, valued in all at £15,750,000, as 
against five valued at £5,500,000 1n the pre- 
vious year. The net expenditure of the year 
exceeded the Budget Estimate by £395,000, and 
amounted to £102,936,000, eigen nea J this from 
the Exchequer receipts, he was left with a 
realised surplus of £3,678,00>. Of that surplus, 
42,550,000 had been appropriated for a separate 
fund for public buildings in the Metropolis, 
leaving Gas, as Old Sinking Fund or 
to augment the Exchequer balances for the 
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com year Adding to the Exchequer to special consideration, and that was the class 
expenditure the £9,402,000 which went to just above and just below the present limit of 
the Local Taxation Accounts, and 4£21751,000 abatement ile he proposed to leave the 
capital expenditure for Naval and Military Jaw as to incomes up to £400 the same as 
orks, Barracks, Telephones, Purchase of before, he would make an abatement of £150 
Sites for Public Offices, and expenditure on the on incomes betueen £400 and £50c, of £120 
Uganda Railway, there was a totalexpenditure between f£s0> and £6 o, and of £70 between 
for which the State provided of £115,c89,000, £600 and £7. With regard to the death 
the largest expendituie that evera Chancellor duties, he proposed to relieve persons other 
of the Fxchequer had been called upon to than lineals who have to pay legacy or succes 
provide in the twelve months, and yet it sion duty as well as estate qute by a remission 
had not depleted the Treasury — in fact, the of duty to the extent of 1 per cent , and in 
Exchequer balances had been increased during cases of devolution by husband to wife, or wife 
the year Adding to the ordinary estimates to husband, of property settled on the marriage, 
of erpendlinte for 98-9, £365,000, the cost to to postpone payment of duty until the death of 
the Exchequer of the Irish Local Government the survivor of the two married persons In 
Bill in °93-9, and® £9 178,000 which it was reference to Land Tax, he proposed to exempt 
estimated would be paid to the Local Taxation , all properties under £5 annual value which 
Fund, there was a total expenditure of | were not assessed before 1896 
£116,007,c00, of which he had to provide in| He also proposed to deal more stringently 
his Budget £ 106,829,000, being no less than | with “progging, meaning the extracting from 
%5,038,000 more than his original Budget ‘a cask of spirits after the duty had been paid 
kstimate of 97 8 we ne putt heli had been absorbed by the 
wood, and selling it without paying any dut 
Competition Armaments In regard to indirect agetion: the fohaice wi 
In discussing the increase which had been between tea and tobacco, and deciding in fay our 
made during the past three years inthe Army of the latter, upon which the duty bore a pro- 
and Navy Estimates, the Chancellor of the portion of some hing lke 500 per cent to the 
kxchequer made a little comparison of our value of the article, he proposed to reduce the 
Empire with the empires of Germany, Russia, duty on unmanufactured tobacco by 6d per Ib, 
and France in regard to naval and military and on other classes of tobacco proportionately 
expenditure, and in regard toextent and popu with the exception of cigars e also proposed 
lation We spend 426,000,000 on our Navy, achange as regards the question of moisture, 
37,5c0,000 On our Army total, £63,500,.00 reducing the legal limit from 35 per cent to 
rance spends £11,485,000 on her Navy, and ,30 per cent The reduction of duty was to 
424,902,000 on her Army total, £36,387,007 commence on May16th The following shows 
Germany spends £6,083,0 o on her Navy, and the financial effect of the above statement — 
629,143,coo on her Army total, 435,226,000 ; 
Russia spends £7,990,000 on her Navy, and Budget Estimate, '97-8 
430,579,000 on her Army total, £38, 569,700 , but 
we have 1n our Empire 365,000,000 of population , Revenue 103,044,000 
scattered all over the globe—18,co:,coomore than Expenditure 102,541,000 
the three other empires he had named put | Estimated Surplus (including 
together Our territories extend over 11,25.,000 | allowances for charges foi 
sq miles of the habitable globe, their termtories education in Scotland. tech 
all put together are only 139759,000 miles’ For : 


4 low ce d nical education in_ Ireland, 
ever y thousand square miles of empire we spen and entertainment of Jubilee 


in defence £5664 Fiance spends £9523, Germany : 

428,654, A Russia £ ae For every thousand guests) 503,000 
inhabitants of the Empire we spend £174, Actual Figures, '97-8 

France £399, ny Russia £298 Of Fxchequer Receipts 166,614,000 
course there were differences between the Issues 102 936,000 
circumstances of our Empire and those of the ii a 
three empires he had mentioned, but, allowing Realised Surplus 3,678,000 


for them all, it could not be said that our Of this th f, 
expenditure, great as it 1s,1S8 unnecessary in Lace i rai 


view of the great interests we have to defend, Public Cee $2,550,0co 

and the expenditure for the same purpose of Lo ene Exchequer : 

other countries Turning to his estimates of Balances 1,125 OO éae 
Revenue for the coming year, he set down his = | £aN0 7200 
total at £108 615,000, and as on the other side he Budget Estimate, ’88 9 


eg eatialed ae expenditure oie a Petimate of Revenue 108,615,coo 
e was leit with a provision surplus oO 

£:.486.000,. but he had ia aadnet « methine Orginal estimate of Expenditure 106,829,000 
from this to meet a claim from Scotland for Disposable Surplus 1,786,000 
an increased payment for local purposes, due Ded Noro 

to the large grant made to Ireland under °§ uct m 

the Local Government Bull, and a vete for neome 2ax_ » HI100,COo 





the West Indian colomes Hehad notsufficient Death Duties , 285.000 

means to take 1d off the Income Tax, and ces Tax } 5» 

thought besides, that, in view of the great obacco ° T,120,000 eee 
increase that had accrued during the last three 2505» 
years in receipts from direct taxation, the Leaving for Local Taxation Grant 

indirect taxpayer ought to be considered as for tland, for the West 

well as the direct e thought, however, that Indies, and for small margin . £281,0c0 


there was a class of mncome-tax payers entitled 
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rhe final figur__, __ ._idjusted, are shoun 
in Table C (See SESSION, Sect 55, for Finance 
Act, sect 63, Local Government (Ireland) Act , 
sect 64, Local Taxation (Scotland) Act, sect 
82, Fublic Bunidings Expenses Act, etc | 

Finland. The Grand Duchy ot Finland, now 
a Russian province, was ceded to Russia in 
1?o9, and has a national Parliament of its own, 
consisting of four estates, nobles, clergy, 
burghers, and peasants The Czar is the 
Grand Duke, but the assent of all four estates 
18 necessary to any changes in the Constitution 
or for making new taxes The Pailiament has 
not been convoked of recent years There is 
a Senate nominated by the Crown, presided 
over by the Governor Geneial, which sits at 
Helsingfors, and is the chief administrative 
body A State Council, also nominated by the 
Crown, sits at St Petersburg Provincial | 
affairs are principally managed by the Senate 
military and foreign affairs by the Imperia 
officials The chief preducts aie timber, farm | 
produce, etc Area, 144255 Sq miles pop 
about 2,500000 See Russia —History, '98 
An Imperial ukase was issued in 98 sanction 
ing a reform to bring the Finnish law of 
military service into conformity with that of 
the rest of the Empire Special military privi 
leges had up to this time been enjoyed by 
kinland, the Finnish regiments being 1equired 
to perform active service only within the 
bounds of the Duchy It was announced in 
October that an extraordinary session of the 
Diet was to be opened at Helsingfors in Jan 
99 to obtain its formal sanction to the scheme | 


Fire Brigade, Metropolitan See METRO 


POLITAN FiRE BRIGADE 
Fisheries See Sea FISHERIES | 


Flax See TRADE, a3 

Fletcher, A E, was b at Long Sutton 1n 1841, 
and was ed at Owens Col ege, Manchester, and 
fFdinburgh University After a short scholastic 
caiee1 he gave up teaching for journalism, 
and contiibuted to vaiious periodicals till 72, 
when he became editor of the Barrow in 
Furness Vulcan In ~-6 he accepted the post 
of London correspondent of the Barrow I1mes, 
wrote for the Lducattonal Times, and acted as 
sub editor of the Pretostal World He became 
connected with the Darly Chiontclein 78, and 
succeeded tothe editorship in 89 Under his 
direction the Chronicle advanced and impioved 
preatly, but in % Mr Fletcher resigned He 

as since edited 7he New Age, and has lectured 
in many paits of the country His editorship of 
the Cyclopadta of Education must also be noted 
ue 7, De Crespigny Park, Denmark Hill, 











—— 


FOOTBALL, '98. 


i. Association Contests.— These matches 
continue to excite great interest every year, and 
the popularity of the game seems to increase 
The International Matches resulted as follows — 
England beat Wales England has now won 
16, Wales 2, drawn2 England beat Scotland 
England has now won 9, Scotland 13, drawn 6 
England beat Ireland England has now won 
15, Ireland 1, drawn 1 Scotland beat Ireland 
Scotland has now won 1, [reland o, drawn | 
Scotland beat Wales Scotland has now won 
279, Wales o, drawn 3. Ireland beat Wales 
jreland has now won s, Wales 9, drawn 3 | 
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Cambridge beat Oxford The Inter Hospital 
Cup was won by the London Hospital The 
Amateur Cup was won by Middlesbrough 
Notts Forest won the Enghsh Cup after beating 
std vee The Scviiisu League peat 
the Enghsh League and the Irish League 
The appended tables show the position and 
poe obtained by the competing clubs in the 
eague Matches for 98 — 


First DIvIsion 


Plyd W D L Pts 
Sheffield United 30 17 8 5 42 
Sunderland 30 16 5 9g 37 
Wolverhampton Wanderers 30 14 7 9 35 
I verton 390 13. 9 «8 35 
Sheftield Wednesbury 430 15 3 12 33 
Aston Villa 30 14 § II 33 
West Bromwich Albron 30 If 10 Qg 32 
Notts Forest 30 It g 10 31 
Live1 pool 30 Ir 6 13 28 
Derby County 99 Ir 6 13 = «28 
Bolton Wandeiers 5° 1X «4 «18 26 
Preston Noith End 30 8 b 1g 24 
Notts County 30 8 & 4 24 
Bury 30 8 8 14 2 
Blackburn Rovers 30 7 10 13 24 
Stoke 30 8 8 14 24 

SEcOND DIVISION 

Plyd W D L Pts 
Burnley 30 20 8 2 48 
Newcastle United 30 21 3 6 45 
Manchester City 39 15 9g € 19 
Newton Heath 30 16 6 8 ,8 
Woolwich Arsenal 0 16 5 9g 3 
Smaj] Heath 3° 16 4 10 36 
I ercester Fosse 30 13 7 10 33 
Luton Town 30 13 4 +13 «30 
Gainsborough Trnmity 30 12 6 12 30 
Walsall 30 12 § 13 29 
Blackpool 30 10 5 15 25 
Grimsby Town 30 10 4 16 24 
Burton Swifts 30 8 5§ 197 2 
Lincoln City 30 6 § 19 17 
Darwen 9006—(CdG6 tek gk 
Loughborough 30 6 2 22 14 


2. Rugby Contests. — The International 
Gamaa recultad ac fallawic BKrnalandas Gi atlianad 
drawn Lngland has now won g, Scotland 8, 
drawng MLngland beat Wales Lnpland has 
now won 11, Wales 4, drawn 1 Ireland beat 
England Ireland has now won 5, England 16, 
draunz Srotland beat Ireland Scotland has 
now won 17, Ireland 2,drawr 2 Wales beat 
lheland Wales has now won 7, heland s, 
cdrawn1 There was no match between Scot- 
land and Wales, the trouble of last year about 
the Gould affair not having been settled in 
time to allow of a game being played between 
these teams Oxford beat Cambridge South 
beat North Guys Hospital won the Inter- 
HospitalCup The County Champronship was 
won by Northumberland 

c 


FOREIGN ARMIES. 


The latest particulars relating to the military 
powes of the countries of Europe, AbySsinia, 

gypt, China, Japan, Mexico, the United States, 
and some other countries, will be found below. 


Abyssinia —Recent events have lent a good 
deal of interest to the forces at the disposal 
of Menehhk Yhe organisation is feudal in 
character, and the constitution 1s by provinces, 
each governor or Ras having a standing force 
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as garrison and at call in case of war, and a 
considerable number of retainers not embodied 
Ihe garrison forces united constitute the new 
army of Menelik, and are estimated at 70 0co 
men The central control 1s weak, and there 
1S no Organised division into the three arms, as 
to Europe, but the forces are readily grouped, 
the mounted men forming an irregular cavalry, 
and have great mobility Practically every 
man has a sword and a rifle, but the firearms 
are extraordinarily varied, and the mounted 
troops also carry a javelin or spear They do 
not exceed sooo altogether The guns are 
mostly adapted for mountain work, there being 
53 modern and 30 old ones Marksmanship 1s 
a weak point in the Abyssinian army he 
unembodied retaintrs, who may be likened to 
a militia, number about 140,000 men 

Austria Hung —The law of universal 
service was introduced in Dec 68, and 1s 
codified by statutes of 89 The forces consist 
of the Army proper the Landwehr, the Ersatz 
Reserve, and th Landsturm The Regular 
Army requires -.. annual contingent of 
101,000 + Service is for three years with the 
colours and seven in the Active Reserve, 
ten years for those enrolled direct 1n the 
Ersatz (or supplementary) Reserve Service in 
the Landwehr 1s for two years for those who 
have served their ten yeais in the senior 
service, and for twelve years for those who 
have been sent straight into the Landwehr for 
various reasons Ihe men who pass before 
the selecting boards number nearly 750,700, 
and the final contingent selected for the 
various branches of the seivice 18 144,000 
There 1s increased stringency in traiming 
The Landwehr 1s called out fo. training in 
time of peace, and in war both Active 
Army and Landwehr men aire drafted from 
the Ersatz Reserve After the Landwehr 
service, the soldier 1s sent for five years to the 
1st Landsturm, and for a further period of five 
years to the 2nd Landsturm For all who do 
not serve in the first or second line forces, 
service with the Landsturntf 1s obligato1y from 
the nineteenth to the end of the forty second 
vear The Mannlicher is the Infantry arm 
There are 15 Army Corps, comprising in all az 
Infantry divisions of the Active Army, and it 
1s the Intention to increase their strength on 
mobilisation by allotting a Landwehr division 
toeach Normally there are 462 battalions (102 
regiments of the line, 4 of Tyrolese Rifles and 4 
Bosnian, and 26 battalions regular Rifles), 2°2 
ot lr tebige (15 regiments of Dragoons, 11 of 
Uhlang, and 16 of Hussars), and 251 batteries, 
exclusive of 18 battalions of Fortress Artillery 
and 15 of Pioneers The Artillery 1s formed 
In 14 brigades, and the reorganisation gives 
the Field Artillery 14 corps and 42 divisional 
regiments, with a mountain battery division, 
and increases the field guns to 1792, and the 
Horse Artillery guns to ¢6, while the mountain 
guns will number 120, with 16 smaller pieces, 
60 Ersatz batteries will also be organised 
Several new batteries have been formed The 
Austrian and Hungarian cavalrv have won 
the admiration of European soldiers, and the 
empire unquestionably possesses a thoroughly 
practical mounted army fit for service at a 
moment’s notice The total strength of the 
Austro-Hungarian Army, on a PB est footing, 
18 334,000 men and 35,000 officers (divided 
between the Active Army, the Cisleithan Land 
wehr, and the Honved forces , while, mobilised 
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on a war footing, 1t 18 estimated at 2,500,000 
officers and men The infantry number 187,000, 
the cavalry 47,000, and the field and fortress 
artillery 38,0co The year 88 has seen some 
additions to the forces, and a continued re 
Organisation The Honved (national Hun 
garian army) 1s subject 1n war time only to 
the Commander in Chief, and in peace time 
only to the Royal Hunganan Jurisdiction 
The infantry was reorganised in '96, and 
there are now 28 regiments, some of 3 and 
some of 4 battahons, the first of these having 
73 officers and 661 men the last 93 officers and 
872men ‘Training, commandand equipment are 
as inthe Regular Army The Honved has also 
in peace time ro Hussar regiments, having each 
a regimental staff, 2 divisions (e2 cadre) and 1 
Ersatz reserve {he officers are trained in the 
Honved Ludovica Academy at Buda Pesth 

Belgium —1he long deferred reorganisation 
has not yet been accepted The army 1s main 
tained by the embodiment of 13,300 men yearly 
(substitution being allowed), and the period of 
habilty is thirteen years(twe withthe colours), 
but of these at least two thirds are as a rule 
allowed The composition 1s as follows 
Cavalry— 2 regiments of Chasseurs, 2 of Guides, 
and 4 of Lancers Each regiment consists of 
4 squadrons Active and 1 Reserve To the 
above have to be added the Gendaimerie 
(over 1700 men) Artillery—4 field and 4 
fortress regiments (1n all 204 guns) Engimeers 
—1 regiment of 3 battalions Infantry—14 
regiments of the line of 4 battalions of 4 
companies cach, 3 Active and 1 Reserve bat- 
talion, 1 regiment of Grenadiers, similarly 
organised, 1 regiment of Carabineers of 6 
battalions (4 active and 2 reserve), and 3 regi 
ments of chasseurs a pied About 40,000 men 
are serving with the colours, of whom 6000 are 
cavalry The forts of the Meuse are now com 
leted The great objection raised against them 
Jy nearly ait military men 1s that the present 
army organtsation of Belgium cannot furnish the 
men necessary for their defence They say the 
mobilisation would produce only a little above 
100,coo men, and that, theretore, sufficient 
garrisons for Antwerp and the Meuse forts 
could not be provided They estimate the 
number of men necessary for an efficient defence 
of Belgium at 18,,000 men, and urge that steps 
shall be taken to make this force available On 
mobilisation 4 army divisions are to be formed, 
each of 4 regiments and a caratineer battalion, 
with 2 squadrons, 8 field batte11es, 1 company 
of engineers with train and auxiliary services 
The infantry has to be expanded from its 
existing strength of 27,738 men by the addition 
of 8c,500 drawn from the reserve classes, while 
the cavalry receives 346; men, the artillery 
18,035 men, and other branches in proportion 
A total strength of about 3515 officers and 
140,000 men 18*anticipated 

Brazil] —Gredual progress 18 being made 
in the reorganisation of the army, but much 
remains yet to be done [he peace effective 
of the forces has been set down at 4 marshals, 
8 generals of division, 17 generals of bngade, 
66 colonels, 79 lieutenant-colonels, 142 majors, 
438 captains, 490 lhheutenants, and 666 second 
heutenants, together with 24,877 non commis- 
sioned officers and men In case of war or 
of extraordinary circumstances aries this 
number of men can be doubled. uring 
peace time recruiting 1s carned on partly by 
voluntary enlistment and partly by ballot, 
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each of the states and federal districts having 
to a ply eunuely certain quota propor- 
tionally to its population. e peace i- 
gation of the Army consists of 40 battalions 
of infantry, 16 regiments of cavalry, 1 transport 
corps, 5 regiments of field artillery, 5 batteries 
of position artillery, and 2 battahons of 
Engineers. 
ulgaria and ton] Ronen ar: 
army was reorgan on jan. rst (0S), 'g5 
There are 6 divisional districts—Softa, vhilip 
poeons, Shivno, Schumla, Rustchuk, and Widin 
he Infantry regiments are 24 1n number, each 
with 2 battalions, and a company of train, and 
there are 24 skeleton reserve regiments 
attached. There is one cavalry division of 4 
regiments, The artillery 1s now divided into 6 
regiments The peace strength 18 2114 officers 
and 37,204 non-commissioned officers and men 
Upon mobilisation the army would number 
208,966 men, 38,788 horses, and 432 guns The 
reserve army has 6 divisions of 4 regiments, 2 
squadrons of cavalry, 6 artillery batteries, and 
1 engineer company, nearly all now attached to 
the active forces e purpose 1s to give better 
opportunity for training, and_to establish a 
sounder preparation for war ‘The recruits are 
to remain from their twentieth to thirtieth year 
with the first line, and from their thirtieth to 
thirty seventh with the second A third bat 
talion of Fortress Artillery has been established 
at Schumla 
Chili—The anny doez not exceed 6000 men, 
in accordance with the Jaw of Feb. 2nd, ’92, 
and the formations are 71egiments of infantry, 
4 of covey 3_of artillery, and a corps of 
engineers. The National Guard numbers over 
50,000 men. 
China.—According to the most credible 
accounts very httle improvement has been 
made in the Chinese army since the war with 
apan, which revealed its worthless character 
t was never easy to ascertain facts con- 
cerning the Chinese forces. The elste of 
the army was composed of the Shen-Che 
Ying or Black Flag troops, and the Pa Ki 
or Eight Banner men. The former were 
said to number 50,o00 men with the colours 
These men more nearly approach our Euro- 
pean standard in drill and arms than any other 
troops in the Imperial service. e nucleus 
of the Black Flags was constituted of the 
veterans of the Gordon’s army which sup- 
pence the Taeping rebellion, and the troops 
ad been trained largely by European 
officers, who had spoken highly of their 
Steadiness and efficiency in drill. Next in 
Importance to the Black Flags came the 
Banner men and the army of Manchuria, 
composed of soldier-like troops, but some of 
them still armed with bow and-arrows, or 
with the old gingall. The Banner men were 
estimated at somethi like go00,000 They 
consisted largely of chus, Mongols and 
Chinese or Han-chun. The army of Manchuria 
was raised from the Banner men of Fengtien 
Kirin, and Hei-lung-chiang. These were all 
fighting men, perhaps 180,000 1n all; but fully 
100,000 had received no European training. 
Outside the ranks of the Black Flags and 
er men and other Manchurian forces, 
ef whom perhaps 175,000 possessed various 
modern arms, and were dniled somewhat 
upon the European plan, was the vast array 
the Luh-ying or Green Flags, with a paper 
at of 650,000 men, scattered through 
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the empire, under the control of the local 
viceroys and governors. This hete eous 
force possessed little military value, and proved 
of no real service. But the reverses of the 
Chinese are not unhkely to give something of 
new character to their military defences, and 
the army will probably yet be stripped of 
some of its archaic character, though noth 
can avail if the corruption and nepotism o 
the official classes be allowed to prevail. If it 
be possible to biing picked men under the 
training of European officers, as 18 proposed 
(98), they would no doubt become good soldiers. 
Denmark.—Service 1s obligatory on all able- 
bodied men who have reached the age of 22. 
Terms of service, eight years with the colours 
and eight 1n the extra resérve. A reorganisa- 
tion of the Danish army was introduced 1n ’g4, 
and the late War Minister, Genera] Bahnson, 
calculated that the contingent brought under 
training 7947 men yearly The service in the 
various branches of the army is 16 years, but, 
reckoning 14 years only, and allowing for waste, 
the General concludes that by the- year 1910 
Denmark will be able to mobilise 83,000 men, 
of whom 58,500 will be infantry, 5000 cavalry, 
6800 field artillery, and 8600 fortress artillery. 
The really effective force would be about 70,002. 
Egypt.—in the operations 1n the Soudan the 
Egyptian forces have displayed most admirable 
eojdier hike qualities under British officers. 
They are a fine example of what our officers 
can make out of the soldiery of native races, 
Afte: Tel-e] Kebir and the victories of the 
Mahdi practically no army remained, but 
now, after sixteen years, the Egyptian amy, 
in physique, training, and soldierly ace 
compares well even with the armies of Europe. 
Under strong leadership, and the command of 
British officers, 1t has lately shown what it 1s 
made of in the victories of the Atbara and 
Omdurman’ Until the last campaign, when 
the proportion was higher, the normal number 
of white officers has been three to an Egyptian 
and four to a Soudanese battalion. When first 
raised, in ’83, afterthe campaign of the previous 
year, the army consisted of about 6000 men, but 
was gradually increased until the existing 
establishment wasreached All the inhabitants 
are hable for service—six years in the army, 
five in the police, and four in the reserve, and 
there are always about 150,000 young men on 
the rolls for conscription, but the burden 1s 
very light, and the men are all selected. The 
army now consists of 18 battalions of 1nfan 
1c squadrons of cavalry, 1 horse and 4 fie 
batteries (each with a Bnitish officer in 
command), and Maxims, a camel corps of 8 
companies, and non-combatant services. The 
cavalry are recruited from the fellaheen of the 
Delta, and the training was uphill work. The 
infantry battalions are drawn mostly from the 
fellaheen, but 6 are Soudanese blacks. The 
first ar¢ filled by conscmption, and have about 
800 men each, mostly fellaheen, in 6 companies. 
The interior economy and drill of the recruits 
is excellent, and the musketry good. The arm 
is the Martini-Henry. In the Soudanese bat- 
talons the service is voluntary, the nig ’ 
and the service practically for life. PThis orce 
was raised largely trom the Khalifa’s Bazingers 
or black riflemen, but men from Lower 
have been enhsted, The surrender of many of 
the Soudanese tribesmen will open up fields 
for recruiting this force which have long been 
closed. The artillery 1s the force that shows 
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the 1mpress most markedly of the European 
training The Egyptian isan excellent gunner, 
and takes to the work with enthusiasm The 
horse battery has Syrian borses and _ light 
Krupp guns The field batteries have Krupp 
mountain guns carried by mules, with a second 
line of camels There 1s also a battalion of 
arrison artillery, organised as 1n our service 
e effective strength of the Egyptian forces 1s 
stated to be about 18,000 More than 140 Bn 
officers were employed in the Egyptian army 


during the last campaign The command is 
vested in a British officer with the title of 
Sirdar 


France —A gradual reorganisation of the 
French army is at the present time going 
forward in virtue of the law of March 97 In 
each subdivisional fhfantry regiment a fourth 
battalion 1s to be formed, making 145 new 
battalions 1n all, but these are to be organised 

ropressively, as the means become available 
nthe autumn of 97 12 battalions were added 
in the 6th and isth corps, and 40 others were 
provided for by the estimates of 98 When the 
measure has been fully carried out the French 
infantry will have an increased peace establish 
ment of 50,000 men’ The estimated strength 
for 98 1s 28,409 officers and 561,141 men of the 
Active Army, 724 officers and 25,121 men of the 
gendarmerie, and 142,038 horses A consider 
able increase of officers 1s due to the new 
formations Ihere are various opinions as 
to the value of the French army but the 
military correspondent of the 7Zzmes, afte1 
witnessing the manceuvres of 98 expressed 
himself in enthusiastic terms The infantry 
marched excellently, the cavalry did splendid 
work, and their charges were magnificent 
The conditions of service have been modified 
three times during about twenty years 
The law of July 15th, 89 practically abolished 
all exemptions, and extended the period of 
service to twenty five years, thus adding five 
years, but reduced the time to be served 
with the colours to three years The law of 
’92 added three years to the time to be spent 
in the Active Reserve, ani correspondingly 
reduced the period to be passed in the Terri 
torial Reserve In future, every Frenchman 
should serve three years 1n the Active Amny, ten 
years in the Reserve of the Active Army, six 
years in the Terntorial Army, and six years 
in the Reserve of the Territorial Army A /ot 
adencadrement, haviug for its purpose to pro 
vide for the embodiment of the Reserve Forces 
upon mobilisation, has not fully answered 
expectations There 1s now constituted in 
every infantry regiment a cadre complemen 
ta:re, the purpose being to consolidate the Re 
serves, and the officers of this cadre are partly 
sufficing for the new fourth battalions For 
administration, training, and mobilisation the 
units of the Territorial Army as well as 
the Active Reserve, are attached to the 
peed ape d units of the Active ripe The 
Army is constituted as follows 636 battalions 
of ehagoae! including 30 battahons of Chas 
seurs, to Foreign, 1 ouaves, 16 Algerian 
Tiralleurs, and 5 Afrcan Light Infantry, 
The Cavalry form 30 regiments of Dragoons, 
ax of Chasseurs, 13 of Hussars, 
Cuirassiers, 6 of Chasseurs d’Afmque (all 
of 5 squadrons), and 4 of Spahis, variously 
constituted, numbering in alf 446 squadrons 
The organisation of the Artillery 1s as follows 
Field batteries, 429, Herse batteries, 52, Moun 
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tain batteries, 27, Foot (or Fortress) battenes, 
112 mall,6z2o The Engineers (including Rail 
way troops) number 5 regiments (12 battalions 
and 3 Train companies) , and the Military Train 
has 20 squadrons (comprising 72 companies) 
The Reserve Troops are 145 Infantry regiments, 
30 Chasseur battahons, 38 Cavalry regiments 
ormed with the Line and Light Cavalry reg 
ments of the Corps Cavalry brigades, 41 other 
squadrons formed with the Divisional Caval 
regiments, and 216 batteries of Field Artillery, 
1z to each Artillery brigade All these are 
attached to thr Active Forces, charged with 
their admunistration, mobilisation and com 
mand The Territorial Forces linked with each 
of the 18 army corps are 8 Infantry regiments 
Flas the sth corps), 4 to 8 squadrons of 

valry, 1 regiment of Artillery, 1 Engineer 
battalion, and xs company of Train, but there 
are special dispositions 1n regard to some arm 
corps, and a* large number of battalions an 
independent companies are employed in the 
Customs and Forest service In regard to the 
localisation of the troops, 1t should be noted that 
a large force 1s quartered in the region of the 
6th corps on the German frontier, where the 
command included 6 divisions of Infantry and 11 
battalions of Chasseurs,110squadrons,79 various 
batteries, 1 Engineer battalion, and 1 squadron 
ofMilitary Train The 6th corpshas been divided 
into two (98), and a new corps thus created 
It 1s 1n this region that the new battalions are 
to be formed by constituting the cadres in great 
part from the regiments themselves The 
Reserve of the Active Army includes about 
r 320,000 men, and the Territonal Army and its 
Reserve about 2,270,000 It has been estimated 
that the French Army, witb its various Re 
serve and Territorial Forces, includes 4,670,000 
trained men—on a war footing, and that 4,000,000 
untrained might be embodied 

Ge —The reorganisation of the Ger 
man army, which was to take effect from 
April rst ’97, has now been completed as planned 
By the Army Act of 93, a two years’ colour ser 
vice was introduced, and the enrolled peace 
establishment from Oct rst, 93, unti] March 
1st, 99, was fixed at 479,229 men The In 
antry consisted of 538 battalions and 173 half- 
battalions, the Cavalry of 465 squadrons, the 
tield Artillery of 494 batteries the Foot Ar 
tillery of 37 battalions, the Pioneers of 23 
battalions, the Railway peas 7 battalions, 
the Train of 21 battalions e main effect of 
the Act was to enable 70,oco men more than 
formerly to be called to the colours every 
year, and in this manner to increase the re 
serves of trained men As a consequence of 
the new dispositions, 1n 133 Prussian Infantry 
regiments the fourth half battalions being con 
stituted Likedispositions affected 20 Bavarian, 
8 Wurtemberg, and 12 Saxon regiments The 
Field Artillery acquired 16 new divisions of 3 
batteries each e The fourth half battalions, which 
have been alluded to, were intended to act as 
auxiliary and training depéts for the senior 
battalions , but the system was oumbrous, and 
resulted in over 15,000 men being sed into 
the reserve yearly, imperfectly trained accord 
ing to the German standard precwbpaey by 

€ reorganisation, these skeleton forma 
tions have been hnked and strengthened, thus 
creating full battalions, united as regiments, 
the purpose beimg to add a brigade to each 
army corps Ihe effect of the new rar aig 
is to furnish the army with 626 battalions of 
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infantry, instead of 538 as prescribed in ’93 
Ihe number of regiments has risen from 173 
to 215—33 Prussian, 2 Wirtemberg, 3 Saxon, 
and 2 Bavarian regiments being formed out 
of the late fourth halfbattalions The dis 
tribution and association of the Army are, 
upon a territorial system, described in the 
“a. of ’°96 Ihe service in the standing army 
is of six years, two of these with the colours 
in the infantry and three in the cavalry and 
horse artillery, and the rest in the reserve 
After quitting the reserve of the Active Army 
the so’dier passes five years in the Landwehi 
andseveninitsreserve The recruiting service 
for the{Guard, consisting of the tallest and finest 
looking men, 15 carried out by a commission 
consisting of officers specially nominated for the 
purpose Underthe system of recruiting there 
are always more men than are necessary to keep 
up the army strength, the surplus constituting 
the Ersatz Reserve The peace strength of 
the army 18 18 044 Officers and 526,079 non 
commissioned officers and men, divided thus 
by services infantry, 12,208 officers, 356,000 
non commissioned officers and men, cavalry, 
2356 and 64,466, field artillery, 2,524 and 56,491, 
foot artillery 810 and 21,650, pioneers and 
railway troops, 738 and 18,882, train, 308 and 
7360 The strength upon mobilisation 1s 
estimated at nearly 4,000,000 trained men 
The general staff by which the work of the 
Army 1s prepared for in peace and moulded 
10 war 1s at once a close and yet flexible or 
ganisation, which permeates the whole struc 
ture of the army, consisting for Prussia of 
about 200 officers. Nearly 100 of these are 
detached on service with thie staffs of corps or 
divisions, while the remainder constitute the 
great general staffin Berlin There 1s constant 
Interchange between regimental work and staff 
work, and between the latter locally and with 
the headquarters staffin Berlin Scarcely any 
regimental! officer rises high in his corps with 
out having been called to staff service, so that 
the ideas of the staff are based upon practical 
experience, and react upon the whole army, to 
which they come as a kind of tradition of dut 
and policy, sharpening and ditecting the life 
and work of the army Recently the inspec 
tion of the cavalry and artillery has been 
improved A quick firing field gun has been 
provided fo: the artillery, and gave excellent 
results in the manceuvres of 

Greece —During the war with Turkey the 
Greek army gave proof of the ineptitude of 
its officers, the want of discipline in 1ts men, 
and the extreme weakness of its organisation 
Service 1s for 2 years with the colours and 8 1n 
the reserve, 8 1n the National Guard and 10 1n 
its reserve, the cavalry, however, spending 
1o years In the National Guard and 8 1m its 
reseive The Standing Army consists of ten 
Infantry regiments, eight battalions of light 
infantry and mfles, three Cavalry regiments, 
and three regiments of Field Af‘tillery Two 
battalions go to a regiment with a cadre 
battalion, and four companies to a battalion 
Che Cavalry regiments are in four squadrons 
The Artillery 1s divided into eleven Field and 
nine Mountain batteries, with 120 guns’ The 
Engineer corps consists of a double battahon 
regimert, exclusive of the Survey, Sanitary, 
and Intendance companies The Gendarmerie 
consists of sixteen divisions, and the men are 
borne upon the strength of the line The peace 
strength of the army 1s 1,880 officers and 
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23,453 Men, with 3,294 horses and mules As 
a matter of fact these numbers are never 
attained under ordinary circumstances, the 
number with the colours varying from 16,000 
to 18,000 There are three general commands 
The total war strength 18 82,000 men, and 114 
guns Including the territorial army, and its 
reserve, there are said to be some 200,000 men 
available, but the organisation 1s very defec- 
tive he Evzonoi highlanders are by far the 
best troops 

Italy. — A gradual reorganisation of the 
Itahan army has long been progressing Re 
trerchment some time ago became impcrative, 
and an economical reorganisation was author- 
ised by decrees promulgated in Dec gq, 
having, in anticipation, the force of law 
The economy was estimates at something like 
7,500,000 lire The general staff has been 
reduced, the inspectorate of Bersaglieri has 
been suppressed, the military districts have 
given place to simple recruiting districts, and 
the work of constituting and organising the 
Mobile and [erritorial Mslitia has been thrown 
upon the Active Army The organisation of 
’94 was modified by a law passed in June ’g7, 
lay ing down the principle to be followed, 
the details being left to be determined by 
decrees having the force of law The Infantry 
have 48 line brigades, including 96 regiments, 
each o! three battalions, and a depot, 12 regi- 
ments of Bersaglier: similarly constituted, 7 
Alpine regiments (175 companies and a depot). 
These troops are assigned to 88 military 
districts, with disciplinary companies, etc In 
the Cavalry the 24 regiments (each 6 squad- 
rons) are 1n 9 brigades, with 4 remount depots 
The Artillery 1s formed in 24 regiments, and 
comprises 146 batteries and 36 companies of 
train, 1n addition to a horse regiment of 6 
batteries, a mountain regiment of 15 batteries, 
and 21 fortress brigades The Engineers have 
5 regiments of sappers and ro companies of 
train, with a Railway Brigade of 6 companies 
The mobilisation and tiaining service of the 
army have also been modified There are 12 
army corps Ilhegestanding army consists of 
14,397 Officers and 207,630 ren, with 366 horsed 
guns, and the mobiJe mihtia of 5,298 officers 
and 207,630 men, with 366 guns, composing 
together the field army, the Sardinian militia 
and territorial army being in addition Con 
siderably more than half the last named class 
have received no traning at all Liability to 
service, which 1s universal, commcnces at the 
completion of the twentieth year, and con 
tinues up to the completion of the thirty ninth. 
The men are enrolled by lot in three classes. 
Those of the first class, if drafted to the 
Carabineers, serve five years with the colours 
and four with ‘‘unlimited leave”, if to the 
Cavalry, four yeais and five years respcct- 
ively, and all ten years in the Tertitonal 
Militia with ‘‘unlimited Jeave.” If drafted to 
other corps, the service 1s two or three years 
with thetcolours and six with “unlimited leave,” 
four or three years in the Mobile Militia, and 
seven Pa he in the Territorial Militia’ The 
men of the second class are enrolled for eight 
ears in the Standing Army with “unlimited 
eave,’ and four and seven years 1n the Militsas; 
those of the third category serve their nineteen 
years wholly in the [Territorial Militia. The 
resources of Italy in men are given thus 
Permanent army with the colours, 216,723, 
on “unlimited leave,” 546,771; mobile militia, 
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478,348, territorial militia, 2,083,924, total, 
3,325,766 The available officers are 38,617, 
giving anumber very inadequate for the un 
trained territorial forces 

Japan —The army 1s composed of excellent 
material, and 1s organised, armed, and drilled 
wholly upon the European System, under 
officers who have received their training in 
Germany and other European countries’ In 
all respects the highest degree of mechanical 
efficiency has been maintained The men are 
armed with the newest weapons of precision, 
turned out at a smaller Japanese Woolwich 
Conscription on the Luropean model was intro 
duced in ’74 At the close of the war the 
army consisted of six divisions, and the Im 
perial Guard, with a peace footing of 70,000 1n 
round numbers, and a war footing of 268,000 (ex 
clusive of gendarmerie and Ezo Militia) The 
Government proposal 1s to raise the number 
of divisions to twelve exclusive of the Guards, 
so that the peace footing should be 145,000, 
and the war footing 520,000 It 1s estimated 
that such a force can be maintained at an 
sega of 26,167,043 yen, or £2,800,000 appror1 
ata To meet the outlay upon the Army 
and Navy the Chinece indemnity has been 
largely depended upon, but difficulties have 
arisen, and the Government has resorted to 
a Public Undertakings Loan of 135,000,000 yen, 
spread oversevenyears The existing military 
regulations were laid down by edict of 83 
Every male inhabitant is subject to military 
service between 17 and 40 yeurs of age in 
(a) the Standing Army, three years (6) the 
Standing Army Reserve, four years, (c) 
the Territorial Army five years, while the 
‘‘National Army (which corresponds to the 
European Landsturm) embodies all eligible 
men between 17 and 49 who have not been 
enrolled, or have completed their service, in 
the other branches of the service The Regu 
lar or Lield Army is formed of 28 regiments 
of Infantry (each 3 battalions of 4 companies, 
giving nearly 48,o00 nen) 7 regiments of 
Cavalry (each 3 squadrons), about 3000 horse , 
6 regiments of Field Arti lery (each 6 bat 
terics), 4 regiments of Coast Artillery, 6 bat 
tahonsof Pioneers and 7 battalions of Military 
fran In addition to these is the Yeddo 
Brigade, comprising 4 battalions of Infantry, 
besides Cavalry, Aitillery, and Pioneers The 
Army of the Second Line (garrisons and re 
serves) consists of 36 battalions of Infantry, 
besides Cavalry, Pioneers, and Depot Troops 
The National Army 1s organised in 2 brigades 
(each of 2 regiments), and a regiment each of 
Cavalry, Field Artillery, Pioneers, and Train. 
The Military College and Academy train accom 
plished officers of great intelligence They 
were pronounced by General Grant to be 
amongst the foremost of the kind in the world 
The barracks and gymnasia are of the best 
type, and every care 1s paid to the physical 
evelopment of the men 

Mexico.—A rcorganisation of the Mexican 
army al: ba in 97, and provides for the follow 
ing standing army 28 infantry battalions of 4 
companies, 12 cadie battalions of 2 companies, 
2 regional infantry battalions of 2 companies, 
7 region1l infantry companies, 1 battalion of 
pioneers of 4 companies, 1 battalion of invalids, 
14 cavalry regiments of 4 squadrons, 8 cavalry 
cadre regiments of 2 squadrons, 4 four battery 
battalions of field artillery, 1 machine-gun 
battalion, and some auxihary formations e 
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peace strength 1s 24,2 officers, €547 non com 
missioned officers, and 2, ogo men, with 13,059 
horses and mules, and the war strength 3600 
officers and 144,500 of other ranks The In 
fantry 1s armed with the Remington rifle 
Guns are being manufactured at the New 
National Gun Foundr lhe horses ridden by 
the Cavalry are sak but exceedingly hardy 
Mules are mostly employed for draught pur 

ses Recruiting 1s chiefly among full blooded 
ndians, who are very biave and easily amen 
able to discipline As soldiers they are excel 
lent marchers, and are second to no other 
troops in the world on this score, and in 
frugality and contentment The Miltary 
Academy is at Chapultepec, near the city of 
Mexico 

Netherlands — There are three military 
districts, but the forces are organised for the 
defence of the ‘‘ Amsterdam position Holland 
has no ‘Standing Army, but a cadre of officers 
and non commissioned officers (establishment 
about 2200) for the training of an annual contin 
gent of some 11,000 Schutterei or Militia There 
is a force of Volunteers, with an establishment 
of about 10,000, which is rarcly complete The 
service 1s from six to eight years All able 
bodied males are lable to be drawn for the 
Militia, but about 11,000 only are embodied, the 
reater part of the orce being on jndefinite 
urlough The combined establahment of Volun 
teers and Militia 1s about 14,000 men’ The 
combatant establishment of the field aimy 1s 726 
officers, 34 897 men, ,258 horses and 120 guns, 
and of the garrison troops, 362 officers and 
16,744 men he Army of the Dutch East Indies 
numbers about 35,000 offices and men 

Portugal —Upon a peace footing the army 
1s composed of 24 line and 12 chasseur infantry 
regiments, 1c cavalry regiments, 3 regimerts 
of artillery, each of 10 four gun batteries, with 
2 reserve cadre four gun batteries, 1 six gun 
mountain battery 2 fortress regiments, and 
1 regiment of engineers The strength upon 
the estimates o July ist, 98, 1s 15 090, with 
tooo attached for the customs service BN 
reorganisation of the forces 1s under dis 
cussion A new law was introduced in Sept 
gs, by which the service 1s three years with 
the colours, five years with the first reserve 
and four with the second There 1s in add) 
tion a Colonial Army of goon Ihe rules of 
exemption are most liberal, a sum of money 
paid to the Covernment being acceptcd as an 
equivalent There are 4 military districts 
Lisbon, Vizeu, Oporto, and Fvoia, with garri 
sons at the Azores and Madeir1 

Roumania —! our army corps, the indepcn- 
dent aivision in the Dob udscha, and an in 
dependent cavalry division together with 
Dorobanzen (infantry) and 8866 Kalaraschen 
(cavalry) not permanently embodied = An in 
dependent cavalry division composed of 6 
ermanent regiments (Roschier1) has been 
ormed A new cavalry regiment (2 perma: 
nent and 2 half permanent squadrons) has 
been attached to the Dobrudscha forces, and 
the remainder (10) of the Kalaraschi reg: 
ments are assigned tothe 4 armycorps The 
peace strength 1s 3,089 officers, 44 400 non- 
commissioned officers and men, 366 field guns 
and 9,000 horses, with 68,oco men and 9,100 
horses of the territorial class The total war 
strength 18 3,940 officers, 167,316 men, 52,604 
horses and 384 guns, or a fighting strength of 
over 140,000 men 
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Russia.—We have to note, as the work of 
98, a very important change in the creation of 
two new army corps the 2oth and arst, in the 
military districts of Wilna and Kiev Some of 
the reserve formations are berng brought up 
to the first line, so that the constitution of 
other army corps 1s foreseen’ A third inde 
pendent cavalry brigade formed of 2 new regi 
ments has also been added, and the artillery 
has been increased by the addition of about 70 
batteries The vast organisation of the Russian 








army 1s not easy to describe The peace 
strength 1s given thus 
Europe and the 
Caucasus Elsewhere 
Infantry 497,000 men 66 ooo men 
Cavalry 109,000 4, 10,090 4, 
Artillery 107,090 5, 8,000 4, 
Engineers 21,090 3,000 ,, 
Administration 34,000 5,000 4, 
Total 768 000 92,000 ,, 


Vast bodies of troops are \massed on the 
western frontier, facing Germany and Austna, 
there 1s a great army in the Caucasus, and 
the strengthening of the troops in Asia, espe 
cially in the district of the Amur goes on 
rogressively The Russian field force in 
astern Siberia, upon a war footing, consists 
of Cavalry 38 squadrons, Afttillery, 17 bat 
teries , Infantry, 37 battahons There are in 
addition s battalions of Garrison Infantry, and 
7 companies of Garrison Artillery, together 
with Engineers and a Submarine Mining Corps, 
for the local defence of Vladivostok Exclusive 
of an Infantry battalion and a company of gar 
rison Artillery quartered at Nikolaviesk at the 
mouth of the Amur, the Russian forces are dis 
tributed in two main groups east and west of 
the Manchurian frontier In the neighbour 
hood of Vladivostok on the adjacent frontier, 
and at Grafskaya, Iman and Khabarovka on 
the railway thereare about Cavalry, 10 squad 
rons, Artillery, 13 batteries (including 26 1n 
mortar batteries), Infantrv, 18 battalions A 
Verkhni Udinsk in the extreme west, an 
echeloned along the Shilka river, there are 
Cavalry, 13 squadrons, Artillery, 2 batteries 
Infantry, 17 battalions Along the northern 
frontier, at the 1mportant port of Blagovestch 
ensk, on the Amur, and at Ekaterino Nikolskaya 
there are 2 battalions, 6 squadrons, and 3 squad 
rons respectivel The headquarters of the 
Commander in Chief of the Ussur1 force are at 
Nikolski on the railway, a short distance to the 
north of Vladivostok The Military Budget 
for 98 amounted to 288,808,664 roubles, pene 
an increase of 4,428,670 roubles, compared wit 
288,521,969 roubles in e Ihe law of com- 
pulscry service dates from 74 For Finland 
compulsory service came into force on Jan rst, 
81 The period of liability to personal ser 
vice lasts from the twenty first go the forty- 
third year of age Those who join the 


Standing Army spend five years with the T 


colours (four in the Infantry), thirteen in 
the Reserve, and the remainder in the 
Opoltschenie, or Militia In some instances, 
however, the War Minister has power to retain 
men for a longer period with the colours, 
whilst, on the other hand, this period 18 
shortened by one, two, three, or four years for 
those posecesing a superior education The 
enie, which has been developed fro: 
a simple militia into a first reserve form: 
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tion, now embraces two different classes 
(1) Men between twenty-one and forty three 
years of age, who have never served , (2) men 
who have completed five years service with 
the colours and thirteen years in the Reserve 
The ages of the men vary between thirty nine 
and forty three years e organisation of the 
Cossacks 1s on a different footing Every 
Cossack becomes liable to serve as soon as 
he has completed his eighteenth year For 
the first three years, which are looked on as 
‘‘preparatory, his service 1s, however, purely 
local, but for the next twelve years he Is con 
sidered as belonging to the “front ’ category 
This category consists of three bans, the first 
of which is formed uf men actually serving, and 
the two others of men whg,have been granted 
unlimited leave The last tive years are spent 
in the Reserve category There 1s, however, 
a still further category, for which no limit of 
age 1s fixed this comprises all able bodied 

ossacks not otherwise classified lhe Cos 
sacks have to supply and maintain their own 
horses, besides providing their own clothing 
and equipment Inthe Russian Empire some 
950,000 men annually attain the age for join 
ing the Army and of these approximately 
265,000 are entered, in addition to some 2500 
Caucasians Seventy per cent of the men 
so entered are illiterates About sooo enlist 
annually as volunteers, and 16,000 join the 
Cossacks The war strength of the Russian 
forces consists of about 2,600,000 men These 
form the Active Army of all classes To 
these figures must be added the available 
Reserve, estimated at 1,064,000, Frontier bat 
talions, 41,000, Cossacks, 142,000 There are 
besides these the Ternitonal Reserve, some 
2,000,000 men, and the National Militia, 1,200,000, 
which could be employed in case of emergency 
It 1s expected that under new organisation 
the Opoltschenie, or Militia, in time of war 
will form 4o Infantry divisions, 640 battalions , 
20 regiments of Cavalry, 80 squadrons, 80 
batteries of Artillery, and 20 battalions of 
Sappers, but owing to the vast distances to 
be covered, and the want of railway ac 
commodation, the mobilisation of this great 
force would be neither easv nor rapid In 
regard to the embodiment of the reserve force 
in the event of war great advances have 
been made by the establishment of brigade 
commands and the organisation of reserve 
brigades 

Servia —TIhbe permanent army of Servia 1s 
made up of the following troops Infantry, 
15 regiments of 4 battalions, Cavalry, 4 regi- 
ments with a total strength of 11 squadrons, 
Artillery, 5 regiments comprising 10 groups, 
with 24 mounted battenes and x independent 
horse battery, Fortress Artillery, 1 regiment 
of 2 battalions, forming 8 batteries , Mountain 
Artillery, 1 regiment with 5 batteries, En 
gineers, 2} battalions or 10 companies, Train, 
5 squadrons, and Hospital staff, 5 companies 
o these must be added the gendarmene— 
1500 men—and 700 of the Customs guard The 
effective of the army 18 given as 22,170 Officers, 
non commissioned officers, and soldiers, with 
184 guns, but the real effective 1s from 15 to 20 
percent less The total strength of the Army 
upon a war footing 1s said to be 337,32:, 

8 .—In the late war the Spanish soldiery, 
both officers and men, showed the best milita 
ualities, but they were in a position that made 
efeat inevitable In the year '97 alone they 
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lost by sickness 32,534, and sinte that time, 
by fever and loss in battle (the last the least 
serious), they have suffered termbly Therehave 
been as many aS 200,000 troops in Cuba, 30,800 
in the Philippines, and 600 at Porto Rico, bring 
ing up the total number under arms, with the 
troops at home, to 360,ooomen There are now 
eight army corps, one having been added in ’96, 
commanded either by captain generals or by 
jreutenant generals he headquarters of the 
several corps are respectively st, Madrid, 
end, Seville, 3rd, Valentia, 4th, Barcelona ; 
sth, Saragossa, 6th, Burgos, 7th, Valladolid, 
8th, Corunna The following 1s the constitution, 
by units, of thearmy Infantry, 56 regiments, 
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vo battalions of Chasseurs, 4 Atricanregiments, ' 


1 disciplinary battalion at Melilla (500 men), 2 
regimentsin the Ba earl Isles, various forma 
tions in the Canaries, recruiting cadres, etc 
The Oavalry (28 regiments exclusive of colonial 
forces) Artillery 13 Field, 1 Horse and 3 Moun 
tain regiments (all with four 6 gun batteries), 
ro Fortress battalions, 1 Central Gunnery 
School, 1 Central Remount Committee, 4 com 
panies of Artificers, and 7 Reserve Depots 
fhe Engimmeer Corps consists of 4 regiments 
of Sappers and Mimers, 1 Pontoon regiment, 
t Telegraph battalion, 1 Railway battalion, 
1 lopographical brigade 1 division of Artifi 
cers, and 7 Reserve Depots, with a separate 
company of Sappers and Mi: ers for the Balearic 
Islands Each of the regiments consists of 
two battalions one of which however, 1s only 
organised as a cadre 1n peace time The 
Pantoon regiment and the Railway battalion 
each have four companies, two of which, how 
ever, are reserve companies The proportion 
of superior officers in the Spanish army 1s very 
high, while the subalterns are few For recrust 
ing purposes the Peninsula is divided into 61 
districts, each active Infantry regiment and 
half brigade of Chasseurs having a _ special 
district On leaving the colours the men 
enter the corresponding reserve regimental 
district 

Sweden.—The army has 104 battalions of 
Infantry, 24 squadions of Cavalry, 12 companies 
of Guides, and so batteries of Artillery The 
obligation of service 1s twenty years—eight in 
the first line, four in the second, and eight in 
the Landsturm, which 1s not yet organised 
The permanent establishment consists of 
skeleton forces, and the men called out for 
service are embodied for training periods 
each year, go days continuously 1n the Cavalry 
and Artillery, and in the other arms 68 days in 
the first year and 221n the second Ihe peace 
strength 18 1905 Officers, 36,265 men, and 6742 
horses, largely increaSed at training times 
This estimate includes the Gothland forces, 
which have a separate establishment The 
war strength 1s 52,300 men, but the embodying 
of all the classes would give 100,000 arge 
sum of money 1s proposed to be spent upon 
the defences of Stockholm, Carlskrona, Upper 
Noyrland, and Gothenburg ® 

witzerland,—The Swiss army 1s a federal 
0 isation, composed of excellent material, 
and maintained im a state of efficiency The 
principle 1s that of a militia, the liability to 
serve being twelve years in the Active Army, 
or Elite, twelve in the Landwehr, and s1x in 
the Landsturm During the twelve years in 
the Elite the aggregate service 1s 141 days in 
the Infantry, 146 1n the Engineers, 160 in the 
Cavalry, and 163 1n the Artillery The uni- 
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fication of the army has been agitated since 
48, and the movement to bring this about took 
firmer character after the war of 70 In June 
95 a large project fencing fe practical unifica 
tion, was approved by the Federal Council, but 
afterwards rejected by the referendum, the 
Swiss people thus pronouncing against further 
centralisation In ‘98 the effective of the forces 
was Elite, 144,822, being 3468 more than in 
97, Landwehr, 70,000, Landsturm, about 
300,000, of whom about 60,000 are trained The 
recruits number 18,680, being a considerable 
increase upon previous levies A fundamental 
law forbids the maintenance of a standing 
army Large sums have been spent on the 
fortifications of the St Gothard, and a garrison 
of 3604 occupies the works 1n 98 

Turkey — The Turkish military forces are 
organised on the territorial system, the whole 
empire being divided into seven territorial dis 
tricts By the recruiting law all Mussulmans 
are liable to military service Christians and 
certain sects pay an exemption tax The 
nomad Arabs, although liable to service by law, 
Kurds evade 
service Theconscription therefore falls some- 
what heavily on the Osmanlis, or Turks proper 
The men hable to service are divided into— 
(1) Nizam, or regular army, and its reserve 
(2) Redif, corresponding to Landwehr, and 
(3) Mustahfurz, or Landsturm Luability to 
service commences at twenty years of age, and 
lasts for twenty years—:e, with colours of 
Active Army, four years, in the Reserve of 
Active Army, two jears, in Landwehr, four 
years in first class and four years in second 
class, and in Landsturm, six years The 
Cavalry are set down at 55,300, the Artillery 
(174 field and 22 mountain batteries) at 54,720— 
1356 guns' the Engineers at 7400, Infantry, 
583 200 The cfficers number 1n all 23,931, of 
whom 19,612 areontheactivelist An irregular 
‘Hamidieh Cavalry has been raised amon 
the Kurds and has been responsible for muc 
outrage The Ottoman Army has been trained 
and reorganised largely by German officers, 
and 1s composed of the best fighting material, 
as the recent wai with Greece proved It was 
stated (Oct ’98) that 32 regiments of Redifs 
were to be formed, to be added to the rst, 2nd, 
3rd, and 4th Army Corps 

United States —During the war with Spain 
the United States forces covered themselves 
with honour by their excellent quahties All 
the recrimination that followed the war was 
due to the shameful incompetence of those 
responsible for supplying the forces For 
command and discipline the Army 1s under a 
military chief The regular forces of the United 
States are limited byActs of Congress to a peace 
force not exceeding 2147 officers and 25,710 men. 
The term of service 1s five years, with power 
to re engage Increase of the forces will neces 
sarily follow ghe war, and it 1s understood that 
the peace strength will Lgeenred be brought 
up to 100,000, which would enable garrisons to 
be placed 1n Porto Rico, Cuba, and the Philip- 
pines The Volunteers who served during the 
war were considerably over 100,000 men The 
Secretary for War strongly advocates a three- 
battalion infantry organisation in lieu of the 
cumbrous ten company formation, and the weak 
army corps will be reduced from eight to four 
In case of national danger, the Constitution 
of the United States contemplates the habihty 
of every able-bodied male citizen between the 
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ages of 18 and 45 to render service A certain 
proportion of the citizens receive military 
training in the state troops of the organised 
militia According to late returns the total 
numbers of this force amounted to 11,887 
officers and men—1os5 troops of Cavalry, 97 
batteries of Artillery, and 1537 companies of 
Infantry 

*,* In consequence of the constant changes 
in the armies of Foreign Powers, the figures 
given are liable to variation 


Fore Moneys, and Approximate Value 
in oh os 


“Engi. 
Value. 
sa 

Dollar (paper) .] o 10 


Chief Coin. 


Country. 


Argentine. ; 
Austria and Hun- 


gary , Crown (silver) ° I0 
Belgium . Franc : ° o 
Brazil. . | Milre: 2 24 
Canada and United 
States . | Dollar 4 1 
Chili - ‘ -| Peso. ‘ 1 6 
China ; . | Lael of Silver 3 14 
Cuba Dollar -| 4.0 
Denmaik .| Krone or Crown .|] 1 14 
Egypt . Piastre -| o 24 
a : : + | 50 Piastre Piece 
(old) IO 5 
” : One pound 20 6 
Trance . . .| Fiance. ; o of 
Germany . | Mark (nominal) o 114 
” . - | 20 Mark (gold) 19 7 
» (N)  .|Thaler .. 2 11} 
ss (S.) -|Gulden . 1 84 
Greece . < . | Drachma ; -| o 8 
Holland and Java | Florin or guilier 1 8 
India. .  .{Rupee I 4 
Italy ‘ Lira o of 
japan Yen 2 0} 
urkey Lira 18 o 


FOREIGN NAVIES. 


Subjoined are the latest (Nov. ’98) details of 
the progress made in naval affairs by the chief 
maritime Powers, and a succinct history of the 
year’s naval events. It should be noted by 
those who consult these or other Jists of navies 
that, although the larger vessels referred to 
therein are classified as either battle-ships or 
armoured vessels and cruisers, or protected 
vessels, such classification, by whomsoever 
used, 1s quite relative. There are many so- 
called ‘‘protected cruisers” which are quite 
capable of holding their own with certain of 
the so-called “armoured battle-ships”, but 
because this 1s the case, 1t must, not be hastil 
assumed that all cruisers can adequately fulfil 
the duties of a battle-ship. If,1n any circum- 
Stances, a cruiser takes her place in the line 
of battle, then she becomes a battle ship; and 
it 18 obvious that where the navies of two 
belligerent Powers are principally composed of 
vessels which in Europe would be classed as 
cruisers and perform cruiser work, these must 
take their places in the line of battle. Vessels 
which are classified as “armoured” have pro- 
tection given to them in patches by iron, com- 

osite, or stee] armour, vertically placed on the 

wll or gun positions, sometimes in conjunction 
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with armoured decks and sometimes without. 
“ Protected ” vessels, on the other hand, have 
their chief defence 1n sloping armoured decks 
and shields around the gun positions Coal 
and cellulose are used as a poconeety defence 
in both classes of vessels, and all the larger 
ships in both categories have armoured con- 
ning toweis for the protection of the captain, 
helmsmen, and officers directing the movements 
of the yessel and the use of her armament. 

Argentine Republic.—The Aigentine navy 
1s now being greatly stiengthened by the pur- 
chase of .essels abroad Lhe Italian Govern- 
ment sanctioned the sale o1 the Jose Gartbald: 
and San Martin (ex Varese) to the Republic. 
These vessels are sisters, armoured cruisers 
of 6840 tons, 328 ft. long, 5 ft beam, with 23 ft. 
7 1n. draught, propelled by engines of 13,000 
horse power, intended to give a speed of 20 
knots They ate fully described tn the ANNUAL 
of ’96. More recently two other vessels of the 
same class have been purchased—the Varese IJ. 
trom Orlando of { eghorn, and the Garibada:? IT]. 
(for Garibaid: JI, a sister ship. renamed the 
Cristobal Colon, was sold to Spain), This last 
acquisition of the Argentine navy has been 
named Pueysicdon Both the new vessels are 
very fine armoured cruisers of great speed and 
range, with 6-1n armour and other food pro- 
tection They have not yet been delivered by 
their bu:lders, who have contracted to build 
other superior vessels for the Italian Govern- 
ment in their place ‘The Flerio Company has 
lately sold to the Aigentine Republic the 
steamships Arno, Regina Marghertta, and 
Scipione to be conveited into cruisers. An 
account of the new vessels of the torpedo 
flotilla will be found in the ANNUAL of ’o8. The 
small armour clad Aldmuante Brown has re- 
ceived, instead of her eight 8 in. breechloaders, 
anew armament often 5 91n Canet quick firers, 
two fore, two aft, and six 1n the path Da 
Fiench yard The Libertad, Independencia, 
and 9 de Julio, were described in edition '93, 
and the Pafria in ’94 The following 1s a list 
of the principal sheps of the fleet :-— 


Armoured. 


Principal 

Ships. Tons. I.H.P. Ordnance. 

pe een . 6,840 13,0c0 
an Martin . 6,840 13,000 ” air 
Varese II . 6,840 13,000 48" qf, 1059" af. 
Pueyriedon . 6,840 13,0c0 
Almirante Brown, 4,200 5,380 105'9'q f ,64.5”"B. 
Libertad » 2,500 3,000 29°4",447" qf. 
Independencia 2,500 3,000 294',447' qf. 
Los Andes. . 1,460 750 211” B. 245" B. 
E] Plata . . 1,460 7590 211" B,24°5” B, 
Protected Cruisers. 


28" q.f 104°7q f. 


Buenos Aires 4,500 17,000 
110” B., 36” B 


Patagonia . . 1,500 2,400 


25 de Mayo . 3,200 13,800 28'2”B,84'7"q.f. 
gde Juho . . 3,575 14,350 46°q.f.,84°7"q.f. 
7 Gun-vessels. 

Argentina. . 820 850 1 6” B. 
Parana... 550 475 26"B,24'5" B. 
Uruguay .. 550 475 26" B., 2 4°5”" B. 
sealers » « 400 430 19” B. 
Republica . 400 430 19” B. 
Pilcomayo. . 400 430 19’ B. 
Constitucion . 400 430 19”B. 


Torpedo Gun-vessels. 


Patna » 1,225 4,500 247” q.f., 4 8&pr. q.f 
Espora 515 3,250 214-pr.q.f.,19-pr. qf. 
Aurora » 500 3,300 220-pr.q.f ,43-pr.q.f 
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Torpedo Boats: The armoured destroyers Cor- 
stentes, Misstones, and Entre Rios (1g0 ft, 280 
tons); Commodore Py and Murature, 150 ft 
long, 110 tons, 25 knots speed; Bathurst, 
Buchardo, Jorge, King, Thorne, and Pinedo, 
130 ft long, 82 tons, 23 24 hnots speed; Alera, 
Centella, Ferre and Py, 1oo tt long, 52 toms, 20 
knots speed, Nos. 1 to 8, 60 ft long, 16 tons, 
17 knots speed; Nos. 9 and 10, 60 ft 6 in. long, 
17 knots speed; and four vedette boats 
Austria Hungary.— I he yea: 98 was marked 
by considerable public interest 1n the plans of 
Admiral von Spaun for an 'ncrease of the navy 
Ihe government organs energetically supported 
the pohcy, on the ground that Austria 1s losing 
he: naval position among the Powers, while the 
democratic journals A eonely condemned any 
additional expenditure Many of the older 
vessels are quite obsolete, and the plan 15 to 
replace these by modern vessels, on the basis 
of creating a flect of r5 armourclads of from 
€000 to goo> tons, 7 cruisers of from 4000 to 
70 0 tons, and 7 otheys between 1500 and 
2500 tons, with 15 torpedo gunboats and go 
torpedo boats The estimated expenditure 
1° 55,000,000 fl, to be spiead over a period 
cf ten years The socalled coast defence 
vessels—) cally small and powcrful battleships 
-—-Monaich, Wren, and Budapest, are ompleted 
The last named was described in the ANNUAL 
of ’°97. The armouieo cruiser of the Marta 
Theresta type, ‘‘D,” built at San Rocco, near 
Irieste, has bcen launched under the name of 
Aratser Carol VJ) Her displacement 1s 6250 tons, 
ard hei length 367 ft 6in In addition to the 
belt and the armoured citade], the ship has 
«a cellular bottom and numerous water tight 
compartments. lhe armoured turrets will be 
worked by electricity, and there will be eight 
§9 1m quick firers and other light guns in an 
armoured redoubt Iwo other small battle- 
ships of about 8000 tons are provided for, and 


one 19 1n hand, as well as a couple of torpedo 
funbdéats, The following are the mole impor- 
tant vessels of the fleet 
Armoured 
Principal 

Ships. Tons I.0.P Ordnance. 
Rudolf - 6,940 7,500 312”B,647"B. 
Stephanie .5,150 8,300 212”B,659' B. 
Custoza - 7,060 4,400 8102" B 
Carl VI. . 6,252 12,300 294',859' qf. 
Monarch. . 5,550 8,500 494°B 659"q 
Wien . . . 5,550 
Budapest. 5,550 2 
Tegetthoff . 7,390 694"B,55'9" g.f 

Proteoted Cruisers 

FranzJosefl. 4,030 9,000 294” B.,65'9” B. 
Elizabeth . 4,004 9,000 294 bD,U5y Dv. 


Maria Theresia 5,274 10,000 29 4”"B,1059"q.f. 
Torpedo Gun-veasels 


Zenta . - 2,250 7,210 847" ae 10 3 pr. 
Panther , . 1,528 6,000 247” B. i 
Leopard . . 1,528 6,000 24'7” B. 

iger . . . 1,684 5,260 447” B. 
Lussin 1,011 1,830 25°9” B. 
Sebenico. . goo 1,380 light guns 
Spalato . . B50 1,200 ss 
Zara .. . 850 1,200 - 
Meteor . , 380 3,500 - 
Blitz . . . 360 © 2,900 mA 
Komet . . 360 2,900 i, 
Planet. . . 500 83,500 ” 
Sate] lit « . 540 4,000 ” 
Trabant . . 500 3,500 z, 


{For 


Austria also possesses two new armoured 
river monitors, Auzus and Szamos (448 tons), 
and two older like vessels Lettha and Mares 
forthe Danube She hastwenty-four first class 
torpedo boats, and about six others are being 
added The Cobra and Boa (152 ft 6 in, 24 
knots) have been launched (98) at Poplar. 
[he ddler and Falke are of 135 ft. length and 
22 4 knot» speed, and the remainder, which are 
all named, of 128 fc length and 175 knots to 
21 5 knots speed 


Brazil —The following 1s a hst of the princi- 
pal vessels — 


Armoured. 
Principal 

Ships, Tons I.H.P. Ordnance. 
24de Maio . 5,000 6,200 494"B,455”B. 
Riachuelo. 5,700 6,000 492”B,655'B, 
Marsl al Leo1 3,162 3,400 294%, 25°90”. 
Bahia 930 1,600 27” M 
Alagoas 340 «180 17”°M 
Piauhy 340 180 197M 
Rio Grande 340 18 17”M. 

Protected Cruisers 

[amandare 4,735 7,500 100" qf,2 4°7” 


q.f. 
q.f. 


Bai rozo 9450 7,500 66'’qi,447" Qf. 
Republica 1,300 3,300 647”qt,46-pr.q.f. 
Ben) Constant 2,750 2,800 4 6” q f, 847” ot 
Cruisers. 

Guenabara . 1,y10 3,000 9 6”M 
lupy . 1,0,0 6,000 24” qi,62°2"qf 
Tiradentes 800 1,200 447'qQ1,36-pr.qf 
Painahy ba 740 goo 16”M ,632pr. kB, 
Primeiro di Marco —-730 750 747” B 
Auiora , - , 2,300 22c pr.qf,43' qf. 
Nictheroy. .1,790 800 1470pr B 

Torpedo Gunboat 
Caramuiu . 1,030 6,000 24’,22’, 


_ even screw gunboats of about 9 knots; two 
poole gunboats of about 7 knots. Torpedo 
| oats: five (Nos. 1 tos), of 52 tons and 29 knots; 
three (4zaguary, Iguatemt, and Marcilio Pitas), 
of 150 tons and 25 knots, three Elbing boats 
of 130 tons and 26 knots, Pzatimy (130 ft.), 
Poty (126 tt), and others added during the 
revolt, besides six secend-class boats and 
Some smaller The protected steel cruiser 
Ainaszonas, sister of the Barrozo, described in 
the ANNUAL ’97, launched at Elswick, as well 


f, | as her sister, the 44/en, was sold to the United 


| States at the outbreak of the war with Spain. 
The smal] armourclads, Marshal Deodoro and 
Marshal Flostano (3162 tons), are being built 
at La Seyne—the first-named was launched 
in June 98—and the twin-screw monitors Para 
and Maranhao at Rio de Janeiro. The torpedo 
cruisers 7upy and Z7tmzb11a have been launched 
at Kiel. Variou; destroyers and torpedo boats 
are in hand 


Chili.—The Cfilian navy, though small and 
not rapidly expanding, except in the matter of 
torpedo craft, is, next after the Argentine, the 
most efficient and :mportant in South America. 
The following are the fighting-vessels — 


Armoured, 

Principal 

Ships. Tons. I.H.P. Ordnance. 
O’Higgins . 8,500 16,500 48” q.f. 106" q.f. 

Esmeralda 7,000 18,000 28”, 16 6” q.f. 
Capitan Prat 6,900 12,000 69°4”B.,84'7’"q.f. 
Alm. Cochrane 3,500 2,920 68”B.,46-pr.q.f. 
Huascar . . 1,760 1,050 28” B,,24'7" q.f, 
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BlancoEncalada4,500 14,000 28”B., 10 6" q.f. 

Munsstro Zenteno 3,450 4,000 86”, q.f. 

Pres. Errazurmz 2,080 5,400 4 5°9” q.f., 

Pres. Pinto. . 2,080 5,400 24°7° qf. 
Torpedo Gunboats. 

Alm, Molinas. 1,200 6,000 44°7’ Qf. 

Alm, Simpson 812. 4,500 247" qf. 

Alm. Condell. 750 4,500 314-pr.qf,, 

Alm, Lynch 75° 4,500 43-pr.q f. 


Also four destroyeis of 300 tons, launched at 
Birkenhead in ’96, two others of the same 
class launched at Balcachuano in 96, seventeen 
first-class and four secord-class porpede boats, 
two old corvettes, and eight small gunboats 
and transports. four of the first-class torpedo 
boats (Viper type) are newly built by Messrs 
Laird at Bireenicad Of these the trial speeds 
of the Injentero Hyatt and Ctrujano Videla 
were 27 2 and 26 8 knots respectively. Of the 
finest vessels 1n the navy, the Capitan Prat was 
described in ed ‘93, and the Blanco Encalada 
in ed ’94, the Esmealda, steel built, sheathed 
and coppered, in ed. ’97, and the O Higgims 1n 
ed. ’98. Until recently the Chihan destroyers 
have been built in England, but, upon the 
ttern of those supplied, two—the Capttan 
Thowibson. and the /entente Rodriguez—have 
just (98) been put into the water at Balcachuano, 
as well as a couple of first-class torpedo boats. 


China,—It must still be said that there 1s no 
effective Chinese flect, and the future naval 
policy of China cannot be forecast. The Kang- 
Chtand the Chen Hat were all that remained 
to her of the Pei-Yang squadron, and the 
southern squadron contains no ships of real 
value. A torpedo cruiser of 850 tons, the 
Fe1-Ying, has been added to the Pei-Yang foice, 
and in 97 the protected cruisers Hat- Yung, 
Hat-Shen, and Ha1-Shew for the same squad- 
ron, were launched at the Vulkan yard, Stettin, 
They displace 2950 tons, and are 315 ft long, 
with 4: ft. beam and 16 ft. draught. They 
carry three 5"9-1n., eight 4‘1-1n., and SIX 2°4-In. 
quick-firers, six Maxims, a light gun, and will 
have three torpedo tubes. Engines of 7500 
1 H.P, are togive a speed of 19°5 knots. Several 
sea-going torpedo boats, ordered before the 
war, have been added to the fleet. 


Denmark.—The following are the principal 
modern vessels of the fleet :— 


Armoured. 
Iver Hvitfeldt 3,260 5,100 2 10°2” 4 4°7”. 
Tordenskjold. 2,400 2,6co 114’ 4°7”. 
Skjold ‘ 2,150 2,200 I 94 34°7' 
Protected. 
Valkyrien 2,900 5,300 2 8 2’65'9”. 
Fyen. . 2,556 2,700 185'9”. 
Geiser . ‘ 
Heimdal » 1,280 3,000 2 4°7” 4 3°4” 
Hekla ; 


A coast-defence ship of the Limdormen type 
(1500 tons), and two first-class torpedo boats, 
have been Jaid down. The armoured coast- 
defence’ship Herluf Traille (5000 tons) 1s 1n 
hand at Copenhagen. 


France.—Owing to the frequent changes in 
the person of the Minister of Marine, and the 
conflicting views of various parties, French 
naval policy has undergone many modifications, 
and programme has succeeded programme as 
the estimates have been presented. In previous 
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volumes of the ANNUAL these have been de- 
scribed, and the curious in such matters will 
find many facts recorded inthem. The ‘‘decen- 
nial programme” laid down at the close of ’g1, 
and since modified, 1s almost forgotten. It 
was then determined that 82 obsolescent vessels 
should be replaced by the year 1901 by 82 new 
ones, thus giving the French fleet the tactical 
composition established by the Superior 
Council of the Navy. Eight vessels were to 
have been laid down m each year, exclusive 
of torpedo boats. In practice a considerably 
smaller number has been laid down, Instead 
of repeating here an account of the various 
programmes which have been elaborated and 
modified, the reade: will gain a much clearer 
idea of what is going fortard if a list 1s given 
of the ships now actually in hand. Of the 
battleships it will suffice to say that the Gaz/ozs, 
Charlemagne, and S? Louis, which mark the 
adoption of the British plan of coupling the big 
guns in turrets (instead of disposing the four 
at the angles of a lozenge, as 1t were, with one 
on each beam) have been launched, as well as 
the Jena, which 1s of the sameclass. A sister 
of the battleship /exa, which has received 
the name of Sxffren, has already been laid 
down at Brest, The smaller battleship, 
Henrt 1V, 1s still in hand at Cherbourg. 
During the last tuo years great attention has 
been devoted to the building of armoured 
cruisers, and six, of 9517 tons (the Dupetst- 
Lhouars, Guejdon, ontcalm, Glotre, C 7, 
and C 8), are now in hand, as well as three 
of 7700 (the Desaix, Duplex, and Kleber). The 
armoured cruiser Jeanne d Arc 1s completing. 
Of the new unarmouied vessels, the principal 
are the Chdteaurenault and Guichen (practically 
ready), being ‘‘commerce destroyers” of 8000 
tons, the D'Entrecasteaux, which 1s now 
(Nov 98) completing her trials, and 13 to pro- 
ceed to China, the first-class cruiser Jurten de 
la Graviere, the second-class cruiser Pyofet; 
the third-class cruiser Inferne!; the torpedo 
gunboats Duos and La Hire (both launched), 
Durandal and Hballebarde, with several more 
gun vessels and torpedo boats. In the follow- 
ing table are grouped some of the latest vessels, 
some completed and others approaching com- 


pletion .— 
Armoured. 
Principal 
; Name. Tons. I.H.P, Armament, 
ena . . . 12,052 15,500 412” B., 6'4"q.f. 
Chas. Martel ~" 13,500 212” B : 210 eB. 
Jauréguiberry . 11,824 14,200 212” B,,210°6" B. 
Carnot. . 11,988 15,000 212” B., 2 10°6"B. 
Charlemagne 11,275 14,500 412”B.,105 5" q.f. 
Bouvet . 12,200 14,000 212” B, 210°6"B. 
Massena . .11,924 13,500 212” B., 210°6"B., 
Brennus . . 11,395 14,000 313°4”"B.,106'2"q.f. 
Hoche. . . 10,997 11,300 213°4”B., 2 10°8. 
HenriQuatre 8,948 11,500 210°6"B., 75 5" q.f. 
i Bewkod d’Arc 1 haze gee 27°4"B., 8 5's” q.f. 
ouvines ,610 8,000 ; “aM 
lrrehouart 6,610 Bcc 2 12! B., 8 3'9"q f. 
Bruix . 4,650 8,000 7'4'B., 6 5°5q.f. 
Latouche- 
Treville 4;756 8,300 7°6’B., 6 5°5"q.f. 

Pothuau . 5)345 10,000 7°4B.,10 5'5"q. f. 


The Sf. Zouts and Gau/ots are sisters of the 
Charlemagne, and the Valmy and Jemmapes of 
the Bouvines modified. The Magenta, Marceau. 
ane _ Neptune are of the Massena type, but 
earlier, 
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Protected 
Bugeaud 3,722 9,000 662 ‘qf, 489’ qi 
Foudre 5970 13,400839’qf, 425 Gf 
(torpedo transport) 
Descartes 3,980 g,0c0o462"qf,1039' qf 
Galilee 2,317. 6,500455’qf, 239’qf 
Chateaurenault 8018 23,000264 g f, 6s5 qf 
Guichen 8,277. 24,coo264’qf, 655 qf 
Protet 4065 9,000462 4f, 1039 qf 
DEntrecasteaux 8,114 13,50029 4/ 255 qf | 
Du Chayla 3992 9 6c0662 qf, 4390qf 
D’Assas 3992 9 600662’ qf, 439 qf 
Cassird 3972 9 600662 qf, 439 qf 
Pasca 3938  09,000662 qf,1039 qf 
Catinat 3998 9,000662 qf,1039 qf 
Lavoisier 2,317. 6,600455 qf, 2,9 qf 
Linois 2,345@ 6500455 qf, 2,9 qf { 
Unprotected 

ie ati } 2,452 8500 255 q4f,439 qf 
Casablanca 960 5,200 139 qf 325 qf 
Surprise 626 850 2,9 qGt,425 qt 
Fleuius 1,310 4000 539 Q{f,225 qf 
re. t 220 Sh esa Nee Se eee. eo ee ee -~_f 


smaller modern cruisers, torpedo gunboats, 8 
destroye1s (s.11] in hard), 3, se1 going to1pedo 
boats, and large numbers of the tast and 
smaller classes 

Events and Launches —In Oct and Nov 98 
great attention was cevoted to the mobilising 
of the French fleet, which took place upon the 
discussion of the kashoda incident M Lock 
roy, Minister of Merine, determined, at the 
close of the summer season, to reconstitute the 
rincipal squadrons, and with that view several 
fae vessels, and four coast defence battle 
ships, were despatched from the Channel to 
the Mediterranean, exchanging stations with 


other battleships of the older types which are ' 


now 1n the Channe) The new constitution 
given to the squadron was as follows Medi 
terranean — battleships Bouvet, Brennus 
Carnot, Charles Martel Jaureguiberry and Vas 
sena, and the Magenta, Marceau and Neptune 
assigned to gunnery tralnirg, cruisers, Bugecaud 
(to be flagship in Cretan waters) Cassard 
Chans), D Assas, Du Chayla, Galler, Lalande, 
Latouehe Treville, Lavotstes Linors and 
Pothuau 
boats , Channel—battle ships Amztral Bauatn, 
Amtyral Duperie Courbet Devastation, Io 
midable and RKedoutable, cruisers, Ca/inat, 
Dupus de Lome, and Sureouf, two gunboats 
and chiee sea going torpedo boats his re 
constitution had barely been completed when 
the preparation of the fleet for war, as deemed 
possible, began The four coast defence 
armour clads, which had been sent to the 
Mediterranean, were fitted for service, and 
active measures were taken to bring the fleet | 
into a condition to go to sea, with full bunkers 
and sufficient stores and ammunition There 
WAS great activity in all building and repairing 
operations, and Jarge numbers of trogps were 
drafted to the ports to man the batteries The 
Minister had made a tour of inspection of the 
principal forts in the Channel and Mediter 
raDean, and the insufficiency of the coast 
defences had been forced upon his attention 
the urgency of many naval officers While 
1S Was Boing forward the China squadron, 
which had been constituted upon a larger 
scale in the spring of 88, was ordered to be 
reduced to the rank of a division, but this 
has not yet (Nov) been carried out In the 


with gun vessels and 51x torpedo | 


settlement of the Cretan difficulty the Levant 
Division of the Mediterranean squadron, under 
command of Admiral Pottier, has played an 
active part The new Commander-in-Chief in 
the Mediterranean 1s Vice Admiral Fournier, 
who was selected for the appointment, con 
trary to precedent when he was the youngest 
of his rank, while Vice Admiral de Lamor 
naix has been appointed to the Channel 
command The most umiportant launch of 98 
has been that of the battle ship Jena, at 
Brest (Sept ) The /e#a 1s somewhat larger 
than the Gaulots, described in the ANNUAL 
of 97, displacing 12,05. tons, witn a length 
of 400 tt 9 in, beam 68 ft 2 in, and 
draught 27 ft 611 The armament also differs 
from that of the sister ships, and consists 
of four 121n guns coupled in turrets, eight 
641n guns 1n a central battery, and eight 
pon guns on the superstructure, besides 
ighter pieces and fourtorpedotubes Engines 
of 15 500 horse power are to give a speed of 18 
knots, and the range will be 5200 miles with 
820 tons of coal The only other armoured 
Goa catatia ees Gael eo ed nuts, SOE wEt Gareee 
d Arc, at Toulon She 1s a very fine belted 
cluiser of 11,°70 tons well protected with 6 in 
of Harvey steel, and carrying a large arma 
ment of tuo 761n guns, and 44 various quick 
fuers She has two torpedo tubes, and 1s 
ca'culated for a speed of 23 knots The 23 knot 
cruisers Guichen and Chateaurenault have 
also been launched (and are vessels built upon 
fine lines to attain their speed, much like the 
United States Minneapolis), as well as the 
cruise: Profet (4065 tons), with the Duos 
and La Hire, rece gunboats, and several 
torpedo boats, and othe: vessels The ship 
building proposals of 99 include 2 battleships 
(14,500 tons), 2 cruisers (4c00 tons), 2 destroyers 
(400 tons) 4 largeand 7 small torpedo boats 
Germany —Ihe year 98 has been a very 
Important one in the history of the German 
navv, as marhirg the beginning of a definite 
shipbuilding policy and programme The 
ANNUAL, during recent years, has recorded 
the extraordinary efforts made by the Emperor 
and the Government to win credits for 
ship building from anunwilhin, Reichstag At 
length, after many refusals, the programme 
has been definitely approved, and a beginning 
has been made with tne work It 1s now the 
adopted policy that Germany shall possess 
twenty four battle ships (with an extreme age 
of 2) years), thiity two various cruiseis (20 and 
15 years, according to class , eleven despatch 
vessels, four gunboats, and 113 torpedo boats 
In order that this strengtn may be reached, 
It 1s necessary to lay down five battle ships, 
ten cruisers, five despatch vessels, two gun 
boats, and twenty two torpedo boat: he 
plan 1s that, 1s the vessels reach their mit of 
age they shall take their position in the 
reserve, white others are built to replace 
them The battle ships at present zn hand are 
the Aatser Fri diich IiT (11,113 tons), the 
Kaiser Hilhels 12, and the rehefs Konig 
Vilhelm, and Aaiser all of the same class 
A relief ship for the Deutschland 1s proposed 
Ihe armoured cruisers are the Fursf Bismarck, 


land Ersatz Prins Adalbert (the latter upon 


the estimates of 9899), while the new pro 
tected cruisers are the Freya (5650 tone) and 
Hertha, Victoria Lutse, Hansa, and Vinela, 
of the same class, and the ‘‘G,’ of 2650 tons, 
and theie are a number of gunboats. The 
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armoured cruiser to replace the old Pring 
Adalbert 1s hike the Furst Bismarck She 
will displace 10,650 tons, and be 393 ft 8 in 
long, with 66 ft 910 beam, and have 77 1n 
Harvey steel on her sides and gun positions, 
anda31n deck She will be armed with fou 
g94in, twelve_591n, and twenty smaller 
quick firers Engines of 14,000 1H P are to 
give aspeed of 19 knots The cruisers of the 
Ireya class are sister ships of a type new to 
the German Navy and displace 5650 tons, 344 
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ft 61n long, with 57 ft beam, and 2oft 5in | 


normal draught (with 500 tons of coal on 
board) Theie ts a steel dech with an ex 
treme thickness of 39 1n The armament 
comprises two 8 21n, elght 61n, ten 341n, 
and ten 141n quick firers, and there are 
three submerged torpedo tubes Three inde 
eae screws driven hy engines of 10 ao 

orse power comoimed, these being supplied 
by water tube boilers, are to give 1 speed of 
21 knots Ea hcruiser will have two fighting 
masts on the French system The only im 
portant launch of the year 98 has been that 
of the Hansa of this class, eaily in the year 
A divisional torpedo boat has taken the water 
at Chiswick Enght torpedo boats are in hand 
in the estimates of '989 The total ship 
building expenditure during the year 1s given 
aS 59,070 coo marks 

Italy —A new shipbuilding programme is 
promised, but, owing to financial difficulties 
Admiral Palumbo has been obliged to deter 
his proposals another year The following 
are the tabulated characteristics of the nost 
interesting modern Italian vessels — 

Armoured 


Principal 

Name Tons IHP Armament 
Re Umberto 13,251 19,5c0 
Sardegna 13,251 foo | . = » 8 a 
Sicilia 13,298 19,500) 4°? 794749 
Saint Bon 9,800 13,500} 410 B,859 qf, 
E Filiberto 9,8co 13,500f 847 qf 
Mareo Polo 4,580 10,00 659 Gf,1047 qf 
Carlo Alberto 6,500 13000)12 59 q f » 64, 
Vettor Pisani 6,500 13,000 q f 
Varese 6840 130c0 210 B,106 qf 
Garibaldi 6,840 13000 210 B,106 qf 


The two ships last named have been sold to 
Argentina, but it 1s understood that others of 
prooably superior character will be built 


Protected 
Elba 2,730 7,471 459 Qf,647 qf 
Liguria 2,280 7,677 4,9 Qf,647 Qf 
Calabria 2,380 6,502 459"qf,647 qf 
Partenepe 840 4200 147'Qf,62°'qf 
Caprera 853 4,800 147 Gf,622 qf 
Unprotected 
Governolo 1,040 1,100 647’ qf 


The only launch to chronicle in 98 1s that 
of the third class cruiser, Puf/ta, displacing 
2550 tons, calculated for 20 knots, and armed 

nth 29, quick firers 


i bein 


[Foreign 


Naniwa 3,650 7,235 ” ’ 
Takachiho  ,,650  7,500f 7 7°? B,6so9’af 
Chitose 4,700 15,500 2 8 1047 Qf 
Takasago 4,300 15,500 2 8 19047 Qf 
Itsukushima 4,277 5,430 

| Hashidate 4,277 5,400}1125’ B,1147 Qf 
Matsushima 4,277 5,400 
Akitsushima 3,150 8,400 1125 B,1247' q f 
Yoshino 4,150 15090 46 qf,847'q 
Takasago 4,150 15,500 28 qf,1047 af 
Idzumi coo 6,500 210 B,66 qf 


3 

The new shipbuilding programme, about 
which there has been much discussion, has 
been finally settled and has received the sanc 
tion of the Empeior Altogethe: it 1s proposed 
to spend £12 000,0 o over aterm of years, and 
to build nineteen various vessels and a hundred 
torpedo craft This will €omprise four battle 
ships six cruiseis of g7oo tons, three second 
class cruisers of 4800 tons, two third class 
crulseis 01 ,200 tons three torpedo gunboats 
of 1200 tons, one to1pedo depot ship of 6750 
tons eleven destroyers, and eighty nine othei 
torpedo boats’ The four battleships are under 
construction in this country (see below), as 
well as thiee of the first class cruisers, while 
two others are 11 hand abroad The second 
class cruisers are enlarged Yoshtnos, of 4760 
tons and 225 knots, with a large quick firing 
armament lhe torpedo transport 1s intended 
to displace 6750 tons, with a speed of o knots 
Ihe two battle ships Yashzma and Fujt, re 
spectively built at Elswick and Blackwall 
have been completed The Yask:ma attaine 
a mean speed of 19 4 knots athertriils These 
vessels are of the Mayesiic type, and a sister 
ship, though of greater displacement, the 
Shtkishinia, \s now completing at the ] hames 
Ironworks The following are her chief charac 
teristics —4oo0 ft long, ~with a breadth of 75 ft 
6 in and mean draught of 27 ft 3 1n, normal 
displacement 14 850tons Armament, four 12 1n 
49 ton guns placed in pairs in two barbettes 
situated torwaid and <-ft, fourteen quick 
firing 61n guns catried on the broadside and 
twenty 12 pounder quick firing guns’ There 
are four submeiged torpedo discharges, and 
one above water discharge in the bow The 
Harveyed armour belt 1s 226 ft long by 8 ft 
deep, the thickness of armour being gin On 
the barbettes the armour 1s 141n thick above 
the main dech and g in below in front The 
ship 15 propclled by twin screws, the engines 
ot 14 500 Indicated horse power, supplied 
by Belleville boilers, and the contract speed 1s 
185 knots The coalcapacity at normal draught 


| will be 7 otons but the bunkers will hold r2co 


Japan —The following 1s a list of the most | 


effective vessels of the fleet — 


Principal 
Name Tons IH P Armament 
pleas 14 850 14,500 41. 146’qf 
ugi 12,320 14,000 ” ’ 
Yachima ieee ate 412" B, 106 qf 
Tokiha 9,750 18,000 4 8’ qf 146’ g f 
Chiyoda , 2,450 5,600 1047"q f,141 8" qf 


tons Complenent 741 officers and men A 
sister chip of the SAzk:shrma is in hand at 
Liswick another somewhat larger (15,200 tons), 
the 4saht at Clydebank, and still another of 
the same class at Barrow ‘]hus four magnifi 
cent battleships for the Japanese Government 
are now 1n handinthiscountry The following 
armoured cruisers are also building in Eng 
land —the Asama (9750 tons, 48’ and 14 6/ 
quick firers, 21 5 knots), and the Zofkthka, and 
an unnamed sister of the same class, all at 
Liswick Iwo other cruisers of the same class 
are in hand severally at Rochefort and Stettin. 
The Kasagt and Chtiose are approaching com- 
pletion at Philadelphia and San Francisco 
torpedo craft Messrs Yarrow are building four, 
and Messrs Thorneycroft four, and four 31- 
knot boats of 150 tons are 1n hand at Elbing. 
Netherlands,— With the budget of ’97 a ship- 
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building programme was introduccd which, 
within the following thirteen years, will 
involve an expenditure of £4 987 ooo ©The pio 
gramme Includes six armoured vessels, tuelve 
rotected cruisers six monitors, fifteen gun 
oats, and thirty two torpedo boats The three 
rotectcdcruisers Holland Zeeland and Fries 
and (see ed 094), hive been launched 
Minister declares that, with the exception of 
the Retnter Claecen Ezeitsen, Aortenae, Pret 
Hen, Koutwngin bWehelmina, Sinnatia and 
some torpedo boats all the other ves els are 


too old for much service 
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arft 111n , armament, two 81n b.] , and eight 
61n, twenty 291n, and seven 181n qf, 
engines of 16,500 horse power, speed, 21 knots 
The three destroyers will displace 320 tons, 
and be 185 ft roin long, with engines of 5,700 
horse power, to give a speed of 27 hnos 

protected ciuiser of the Svteflama class 1s to be 
built at Havre, and M Normand, of the same 
port has recerved an order to construct three 
destroyers of the French Durandal type—3o0o0 
tons ind olnots The following are the more 
impo: ant Russian warships recently con 
Ihose named 1n italics 


hulls are decayed, and the boilers and engines , are in the Black Sea 


inauselesscondtion A complete reconstitu 
tion of the fleet 1s therefore called for The 
three new cruisers gamed above are to take 
the place of the IT an Galen, Konin, des Neder 
landen and Johan IVilliin Frtso The Lue tsen, 
Kortenacr and Put Hein smi coast defence 
ships, will replace the Buffel, Guinea and 
Tuges, and three new coast defence \essels 
will displace the Skorpron Sizer and Pantie: 
The ieconstitution 1s to be brought about 
pradually Three cruisers are to be completed 
In 1go00, and of the sx projected coast defence 
vessels, the first three wl] be 1eaay 1n 1902, 
and three others 1n 190, 

Portugal—The new vesscls are the dd 
niasior, which Messrs Orlando have built at 
Leghorn, ard the ciuiscr Aetnha Amelia (1660 
tons) launched at Lisbon Twors knotcruisers 
of 1800 tons and °650 1H P ate in hand at 
Havre—the San Gabriel (launched in 98), and 
the Saz Rafael Ihe Don: Carlos I and 
another cruiser, both of 4100 tons and 20 knots, 
are 1n hand at Elswick the first named having 
been Jaunched 

Russia —lhe general basis of the naval 
budget for the next ceven yeais has been 
confirmed by the Czar the total outlay for the 
period being 41, 000 7.00 10ubles for the whole 
period Thetotal estimate fo1 98¥ 15 67 050,000 
roubles of which ro ,16¢76 roubles were for 
shipbuilding The principle underlying the 
naval expenditure and constguction appcars to 
be that on the appearance of every new British 
war ship a Russian one of equal or superior 
power shall be laid down None of the ships 
of the extraordinary programme have been 
ordered in this country The Peres tet and 
Oslab)a are completing at St Petersburg A 
coast defenre ship of the Aprarime type 1s 1n 
hand at St Petersburg and the battleship 
Kniaz Potemkine Tavrtitchesky at Nacolaieff, 
also the c1uiser G1 02 10601 (12,356) at St Peteis 
burg The three battle ships Poliava Sezas 
topol, and Petiropavlovsk and the Apsaarme are 
read hree first-class cruisers, Diana, 
Pallada, and Aurora (b3 0 tons ana 11,coo 
indicated horse power), are in hand on the 
Neva, where twelve torpedo boats of the Sokol 
type are to be built chichau 1s building a 
cruiser of 17,c00 horse-power at Elbing, and 
eight vessels have been ordered in §rance 
The Foiges et Chantiurs de la Mediterranee 
are to build at La Seyne a battleship, an 
armoured cruiser, and three oestroyers The 
battle ship will displace 13,110 tons, and have a 
length of 388ft 81m with 75ft sin beam and 
26ft draught, armament, four 121n b], and 
twelve 6in, twenty 181n,andsixi4in qf, 
engines of 16,300 horse power , speed 18 knots 
The armoured cruiser will have the following 
characteristics — Displacement, 7,800 tons, 
length, 442 ft. rran , beam, 57 ft , draught, 


Armoured 
Principal 
Name Tons IHP Armament 
Oslabya 17,674 14,500 410 B,116 qf 
Georg: Pobu 
dor osctz 10,280 15,000 612 B 76 B 
Navaiin Ic,oco) 6g 00 6412 B 86 B 
Jit Suviltteha 12,480 10,600 412 B,86 qf 
Petropavlovsk 10,900 1¢,600 412 B,87 
Poltava 10,960 15,600 41 B,87B 
Sevastopol 10960 10600 4 2 B,87 B 
Sisso1 Velily 8,800 8500 412 B,66’B 
pr setar 8,80 8500 412 te » 66 
A postolc 8,076 II 500 412 »46 
ghtord 10,923 13250 48 B,166 B 
Rossia 1,130 14,500 48 B,166 B 
Seniavine 4,126 5,000 29 B, 46 B 
Oushahoff 4126 5,000 29 B, 46 B. 
Apraxine 4,126 *,000 29 B, 46 B 


The entire personnel of the navy 18 over 32,477 
officers and men, including 1658 executive 
officers 


Spain —In the war with the United States 
the Spanish Navy suffered terrible disaster 
The new fleet was more than half destroyed 
At Manilla, on May rst 98, Admiral Montojos 
squadron, mostly of the older and inferior 
vessels, perished by gun fire The ships lost 
were the Casiitla -dtutonia de Ulloa, P sogpas 
de itustria Isla de Cuba, Isla de Luaon, Reina 
Citsitna, Felac and Windanao transport 
In the battle of Santiago, July 3rd, Admiral 
Cervera lost the five new armoured cruisers 
Cristobal Colon, Infanta Maria Teresa, Al+mi 
rante, Oquendo and Vircaya They took fire 
and were run ashore, the two last named beyond 
all hope of recovery The Americans refloated 
the Mania Teiesa but she sank (Nov 98) off 
the Bahamas when she was being towed to a 
United States hirbour It 1s doubtful whether 
the Colon can be saved, other vessels Jost in 
the course of the war were the Furor and 
Pluton, destroyers, 1n the battle of Santiago, 
the Rema Mercedes sunk at the mouth of the 
bay, July sth, the gunboats Ces/enlla and 
Del,ado Parayo, burnt at Manzanillo July 2oth, 
and the sloop Jorge Juan, sunk in Nipe Bay 
July 2xst Though the material destruction was 
enormous and the loss of life very considerable, 
the Sparish officers and men fought with heroic 
bravery and devotion that won the admiratien 
of their adversaries 

The following 1s a list of the most important 
recent vessels of the fleet that remain, and of 
some now 1n course of construction — 


oured, 
Principal 
Name. Tons. [IH P Armament 
Carlos V . 9,235 15,000 211" B, 105 5" B, 
Pelayo . 9,9c0 6,800 2125”B,211" B, 
Numancia. 7,305 3,708 810,662" qf, 
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Catalufia . . 7,000 15,000 a 
Cisneros | 7,000 15,000 3 ee 8 = 5, at 
P.de Asturias 7,000 15,000) °? i as ae Al 


Deck Protected and Partially Protected. 


Alfonso XII.. 5,000 11,000 47°8",64'7". 
Alfonso XIII. 4,800 12,000) 47 8” B., 6 4°7 q.f. 
Lepanto . 4,800 12,000 f 6 6-pr., 4 3-pr. q.f. 
Ensenada .1,060 2,700 44°'7” B., 5 qf. 

The armoured cruiser, Pedro d’ Aragon, 1s in 
hand at Sestri Ponente, and other cruisers 
building are the /sabel la Catolica and Retna 
Regente. The Rito de la Plata (1,800 tons) has 
been launched at Havre. 


Sweden and Norway. — Fourteen years 
ago a committee discussed the necessities of 
national defence, and recommended that, within 
a period of thirty years, fourteen Sveas, ten 
armoured gunboats, four cruisers, and eighty 
large and small torpedo-boats should be built, 
the annual cost being estimated at 1,900,coo 
crowns. Progress has been slower than was 
intended, for up to the present time there are 
built or building of this programme four 
armourclads, three torpedo gunboats, fifteen 
torpedo boats, and one mining vessel. The 
considerable sums voted seem to indicate a 
more vigorous policy. The Odzn (3300 tons), 
an improved Svea, was launched in ’96, and 
the Nord and ZJhor, of the same class, are 
in hand. Other vessels of the class are to be 
built probably in England. The Norwegian 
Harald Haarfagre, built on the Tyne, where 
a sister, the Tordenskjold, 1s 1n hand, 1s an 
armourclad of 3,556 tons, well protected and 
heavily armed for her displacement. 


United § tates.—The w ar with Spain brought 
deservedly high honour to the fleet, and the 
effect of the victory will be to bnng about a 
considerable naval expansion. The principal 
vessels with which the United States embarked 
upon the war, some not completed, are given 
in the subjoined table, the Albany and Neu 
Orleans penne the two protected cruisers 
bought from Brazil :— 


Armoured 
Principal 
Name. Tons, I.H.P. Armament. 
Wisconsin . 11,525 10,000 ) 
Alabama . . 11,525 10,000 +4 13” 14 6” qf, 
woe » 11,525 10,000 
earsarge . 11,525 10,000 Pa 
Kentucky... 11,525 spe Y 13°, 48. 
EA ase . 6,300 8,00 212” B., 66” B. 
regon » I0,200 000 , 
Mastachusens » 10,200 ae 4 a ao ae ee 
Indiana . 10,200 9,000) 4 aes 
Iowa . . . 11,296 11,c0o0) 4 12” B.,8 8” B, 
Katahdin (ram), 2,183 4,800f 4 6-pr. qf. 
Texas , 6,315 8,610 212”, 66", 
Puntan . . 6,060 3,700 412”,64" q.f. 
New York . 813150 16,500 68” B., 124” qf. 
Brooklyn . 9,150 16,500 8 8" B., 125” qf. 
Monterey . 4,048 5,400 212”B.,2 Por. 
ei Protected. _ , 
pla . 5,500 13,500 48 B.,45"qf. 
Columbia 7)500 20,000)1 8” B. ,? 6 B., 
Minneapolis, 7,500- 20,000f 84" q f. 
Newark . 4,083 8,869 126/B.,46-pr.q.f 
Philadelphia 4,324 8,815 126’B.,46-pr.qf. 
SanFrancisco 4,083 10,400 126” B.,46pr. qf. 
Alban 31500 7,500 6 gv of af 
New Orleans 3,500 7,500 Qt 44°70 Gt 
Cineimnnati . 3,183 10,000 1 6” q.f., 105" q.f. 
Raleigh , , 3,183 10,000 1 6” q.-f, 10 5" q.f. 
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= Unprotected. 

etroit 2,000 5,400 ee 

Bontgomer 2,000 seco > q.f., 6 6-pr. 
Marblehead. 2,000 5,400) 4" 


The battleships of the /ij:no1s class were 
very fully described in the edition ’98. Thc 
following are their principal dimensions and 
chlaracteristics:—Length, 3€8 ft.; extreme 
breadth, 72 ft.; displacement, 11,525 tons; 1n- 
dicated horse-power, 10,000, with a speed of 
16 knots on trial for four consecutive hours, 
and a mean draught with 800 tons of coal of 
25 ft. The armament of each ship consists 
of four 13 1n., fourteen 6-10. quick-firers, seven- 
teen 6 pounder and four 1-pounder quick-firers. 
The Alehaun and J//:nmots were launched 1n '88, 
three other battleships are to be built of the 
same class—the Mame, Missourt, and Ofto. 
Four monitors have also been planned, the 
Connecticut, Wyoming, Arkansas, and florida, 
pe 212-1n. guns In single turrets, but it 
is stated (Nov. 88) that they have been counter- 
manded, owing to Admiral Sanmipeon's unfavour- 
able report upon the behaviour of the older 
monitors during the war In addition to battle- 
ships and monitors, a plan has been prepared 
for the building of 3 armoured cruisers of 12,000 
tons, three protected cruisers of 6,000 tons, and 
three of 5,000 tons, and six other cruisers of 
2,500 tons, There are now seven torpedo 
destroyers, and sixteen new ones are to be 
built, as well as twelve other torpedo boats. 


Fore Trade with Great Britain. See 
GREAT BRITAIN AND HER FOREIGN TRADE. 


Foresters, Ancient Order of. The origin 
ot the Ancient Order of Foresters dates back 
more than a century The earliest notice of 
Forestry may be said to be a list of members 
made 1n ‘‘ Court No.1” of the “ Ancient Royal 
Order of Foresters” in the parish of Leeds. 
Ihe date of this lst 1s 1790. Slow progress 
merked the early years of the movement, but in 
1813 “‘ Court No. 2” was commenced at Knares- 
borough. General laws for the rule of Forestry 
were sanctioned oh June 3rd, ‘16, but the hfe of 
this “‘ Royal Order” was practically cut short in 
"34. In the first twenty-one years of its exist- 
ence no fewer than 358 Courts had been opened. 
The “ Ancient Order” soon eclipsed the ‘* Royal 
Order,” and within thiee months of the momen- 
tous meeting ('34) at Rochdale, at which the 
disruption in the ranks of the ‘“‘Royal Order” 
was made apparent, 294 courts of the latter were 
incorporated 1n the Ancient Order of Foresters. 
Mr. G. F. Mandley became its first High Chief 
Ranger. Salford was the meeting-place of the 
first High Court (’35), when three days were 
occupied in discussion of the business of the 
Order. It was notified that 16,510 members 
had received certificates. In '32 Forestry was 
introduced into the United States, and there, 
as well as in Oanada and Australasia, it has 
thrive In ’40 the first Juvenile Foresters’ 
Society was formed, in Hull. It provided for 
funeral benefits only. The official magazine is 
The Foresters’ Miscellany, published monthly. 
Reports are also published quarterly by the 
Executive Council, and an annual report is 
issued under the title of Zhe Foresters’ 
Dtrectory, containing about 750 pages. During 
’97 1t appears that in the numbers of male 
and female adult benefit members and juvenile 
members of the Order there was an inorease 
of 10,378. Its fands amount to £6,117,072, the 
gain in funds in ’97 being £289,523 (the largest 
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increase on record). The total membership 1s 
895,769, Comprising 724,897 male adult benefit 
members, 6545 female members, 19,477 con 
tributing widows, 21,209 honorary members, 
and 123,641 juvenile members’ In the year 
ending September 98 the Order had opened 
180 Female Courts The meeting-place for ’99 
1s Cardiff The High Chief Ranger for ‘98 9 is 
Mr JohnEdwards The Permanent Secre 1S 
Mr J Lister Stead, 42, Oakfield Street, Cai diff 


Forestry. See AFFORESTATION 


Formosa. This island, which came into 
prominence during the Chino Japanese war and 
‘was one of the spoils taken from the vanquished 
nation 1n g5, les off the Chinese coast, and 1s 
about zoo mileyin length Its area 1s about 
13,500 5q m, and the pop 1s estimated at about 
2,000,709 It 18 very mountainous, and the 
almost inaccessible inland parts are held bya 
primitive race of the Malay type The chief 
towns are Tamsui at the north and Tainanfu 
and Auping at the south end The chief 
products are tea, sugar, rice, and camphor, 
and these make the island a desirable acqui 
sition for Japan, leaving out of account its 
proximity to the Chinese mainland Consider 
able energy has been shown by the conquerors 
in developing internal communications, and 
good roads have been also made 1n all dire 
tions The administration of the island, which 
at first was very faulty, was, duiing 97, lareely 
reorganised, benevolence in the treatment of 
natives being specially enjoined upon the 
Japanese officials See CHINA (map) 


Forrest, Sir John, KC MG, the Premier 
of Western Austraha, was b in 1847 After 
serving 1n the Survey Department, and com 
manding various expeditions into the interior, 
he was appointed Surveyor General He was 
elected a member of the Legislative Council 
of Western Australia 83 and has been a 
member ever since, and Premier since 90, 
when the first Ministry was formed He 
has succeeded admirably in coping with the 
situation created by tke gold discoveries in 
the colony, and was made a K CMG i1n’qr 
In ’97 he was President of the Federal Counril 
of Aust ralasi: came to England to attend the 
Jubilee festivities, and was made a member of 
the Privy Council He has published ‘‘ Explo 
ration in Austraha” and ‘ Notes on Western 
Australia ” 


FRANCE. 


France 1s a republic governed by a President 
and two chambers under tbe constitution of 
1871, revised 1n ’75, 84, 85, and 89 The legis 
lative power resides in the Assembly, sitting 
in two houses viz , the Senate of 300 members, 
of whom 225 are indirectly elected for 9 years 
(one-third retimng every 3 years) by delegates 
chosen by the municipal councilsand bytheSena 
tors, Deputies, Councillors General, and District 
Councillors of the Departments, thére being also 
75 Senators originally elected for life by the two 

ambers (though as these die the vacancies are 
filled up by the election of Senators for a period 
of 9 years only), and the Chamber of Deputies 
of 584 members, elected for 4 years by universal 
suffrage The method of election 1s by scrutin 
ad'arrondtssement Each Department is divided 
into arrondtssements returning one Deputy, 
though where the population of the arvondt+se 
ment exceeds 100,000, it 18 divided into two or 
more constituencies. Each elector votes for 
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sne Deputy only Candidates are compelled 
to declare for which constituency they will 
stand Voters are required to be over 21 and 
to have a 6 months’ residential qualification 
Both Houses can initiate and frame laws, except 
in the case of financial laws, which must first 
be | Siaheriogs to and voted by the Chamber of 
of Deputies Deputies and Senators are both 
paid The President 1s elected for seven years, 
and receives 600,000 fr a year, and a further 
allowance of 600,000 fr for expenses The 
executive power 1S confided to the President 
elected by the two Houses united in National 
Assembly War can be declared by the 
President only with consent of the two 
Houses As to local government, the unit 
the commune, governed by a municipal 
council and a mayor The communes are 
combined into cantons, containing on an 
average 12 communes and also, for electoral 
puLposes, into arrondissements, these airon 
dissements again forming the Departments, of 
which there are 86 Prefects, with large and 
somewhat vague powers control the Depart 
ments All religions are on a legal equality, 
every sect being entitled to a grant from the 
State if its numbers exceed 100,000 But the 
Roman Catholics form the large majority of 
the population Primary education 1s fiee and 
obligatory, and admirably organised Second 
ary education 1s given in over 4oo schools 
epecually organised for that purpose, with 
about 100,000 pupils, and there are also nume- 
rous technical] schools, besides 15 universities 
The colonies are looked upon as being politically 
part of France, and are represented in the 
Senate and Chamber At the end of 96 there 
were 23,00 miles of first class railways being 
worked, and 2500 miles of second class The 
chiet exports are textiles, wine, 1aw sijk, wool, 
etc, Jeather, and small ware Agricultural 
operations include not only the growing of 
cereals, wheat principally, but roots, cattle, 
sugar, silk, wine, vegetables, and poultry and 
eggs The quantity of wine made in o7 was 
727,791,245 gallons, of the estimated value of 
432,000,000, while the yield of cider was only 
152,745,885gallons Area, 204,0928q m , pop, 9s6, 
38,518,975 Estamated revenue 97, 4141,356,440, 
expenditure, 4141,342,760, public debt, estimated 
at £1,280,000,000, mmports, 96, £158 404,000, 
exports, £142,183,000 See COLONIES, ETC, OF 
EUROPEAN Powers DipLomatic, FOREIGN 
ARMIES, FOREIGN NAVIES, FRENCH GUINEA, 
FreNcH WEstT AFRrRica, GREAT BRITAIN AND 
HER FOREIGN TRADE, etc 
Political Parties —A few years ago the 
two main groups in politics might have been 
roughly, but accurately defined, as Republicans 
and Keactionaries, the latter including the 
Rovalists or followers of the Duc d’Orleans, 
and Impenalists, followers of Prince Victor 
Recently, however, and more especially since 
"93 when so many supporters of the Monarchy 
and the Empire, under the advice of the 
Pope, stood as the “ Rallied” o: independent 
Republican party, this grouping of parties has 
disappeared, and at the present time the 
only division that can be made 1s into the 
Government Republicans and the Opposition, 
an Opposition embracing the most diverse 
elements After the ’93 election referred to 
above there were in the Chamber about 2oa 
Government or Moderate Repubhcans; 387 
Radicals ; Fa “‘Ralhed ” or independent Repub- 
licans , and about 58 Reactionaries, including 
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both Royalists andImperialists The Radicals, 
however, contained a very strong Socialist 
element, and as time went on the Socialists 
separated themselves and became a distinct 

rty Ina ‘95 a Radical administration was 
ormed under M_ Bourgeois, but the influ 
ence of the Socialists upon whom M _ Bour 
geois had to depend for a majority in the 
Chamber, brought about its dex nfl ,» and a 
strong Moderate Republican administration 
under M Meline succeeded in Apml ’96, and 
held office till June 98, when it fell and was 
replaced by a Radical Ministry with M Brisson 
as President The General Election in May ’88 
showed a notable increase 1n the numbers of 
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thrown bythe Deputies It arose on a speech 
by M Jaurés, in which he pointed out that if 
Dreyfus was condemned ona Secret document 
the judgment was illegal M Meline refused 
to reply, and the Chamber approved his action 
by a very large majority Herr von Bulow, 

erman boreten Secretary, declared publicly 
to the Budget Committee cf the Reichstag 
(24th) that Dreyfus had never had any relations 
with the German Government or with any of 
its agents The trial of M Zola began (Feb 
7th), and all attempts by the defence to in 
troduce the Dreyfus case, or to show the 

rounds on which the judgment against 

reyfus was declared illegal, were ruled out 


the Radicals and Socialists elected, and the by the Court, though opportunities without 


Moderate Republicans were no longer able to 
stand against the combined forces that the Oppo 
sition could bring against them The strength 
of parties was as follows Moderates 254, 
Rallied 40 Radicals 178 Socialist Radicals 57, 
Reactionames 44, Anti Semites 12 M Brisson 
in turn succumbed in October, and was 
succeeded by a Ministry of *‘Republican Ccn 
centration unde: M Dupuy 

History, ’98 —The agitation caused by the 
attempt to cancel the conviction in 04 of 
Captain Drevfus, on the charge of having 
divulged military State secrets to a foreign 
Power, recommenced early in November ’97 
occupied the attention of all Irance, and 
increased when Count Esterha7zy was accused 
of being the author of the dbrrdereau, or 
document on which Captain Dreyfus was said 
to have been condemned M Zola took the 
view that Dreyfus was innocent, and declared 
in the /igaso that the attempt made by 
the military authorities to prevent the case 
from being reopened was a crime (Dec rst) 
The Chamber ot Deputies, however, supported 
the mulitary authorities, and gave over 
whelming support to the Premier and 
General Buillot, the Minister for War, when 
they declared (4th) that the charges against 
Esterhazy could have no reference or relation 
to the Drevfus case General Billot further 
solemnly affirmed his belief in the guilt of 
Dreyfus, and the Chamber adopted a resolution 
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number were piven to the see ed authorities 
to declare that the condemnation of Dreyfus 
was legal and just General de Boisdeffre 
went so far as to threaten resignation were 
Zola acquitted In the end the jury returned 
a verdict of ‘‘Guilty,’ and M Zola wes 
sentenced to a years imprisonment and a fine 
of 30co fr , and the publisher of the Aurore to 
four months imprisonment and a fine of 20co fr 

An appeal against the judgment was at once 
lodged, and the Cour de Cassation quashed it 
(April 3rd), and annulled the prosecutien on 
the ground that the Minister for War could 
not take action on bchalf of the court martial 

Whereupon the Minister convened the members 
of the court martial, and a fresh prosecution of 
M Zola was decided upon (8th) Ihe General 
flection of Deputies took place gets 8th), and 
the second ballots (22nd) revealed the fact that 
the Government could only count on a majority 
of from 12 to 15, including the Ralled heir 
weakness became apparent directly the Cham 

ber met (June rst) The first vote for the Presi 

dency was indecisive, but the second only put 


the Government’s candidate, M Paul Deschanel, 
temporarily in office by 282 votes against 278 
cast for Brisson The election was con- 


fiimed by 287 votes to 277 (oth) The Nigei 
Convention, negotiated by a Commission which 
had been sitting for months, was signed at 
Paris (13th) Full détails of the Convention 
are given in the articles on the French and 


expressing ‘‘respect for the authority of the British colomies affected—e g FRENCH GLINEA, 


judgment delivered against Dreyfus 


A NIGERIA, Lacos, Gotp Coast, etc 


See also 


court martial on Major ksterhazy was held | map showing the effects of the Convention, 


(Jan roth, ’98) 
part were conducted with closed doors, and 
ended in the acquittal of the accused There 

upon M Zola wrote a letter to the Aurore 
denouncing Colonel du Paty de Clam, a member 
of the War Office staff, as being at the bottom 
of the Dieyfus prosecution, describing the in 

criminating document as an impudent swindle, 
accusing the War Office of having endeavoured 
to screen rather than admit their mistake in 
condemning Dreyfus, and of having ordered 
the acquittal of Esterhazy, although hc was 
guilty The Government immediately ordered 
a prosecution of M Zola (13th) By this time 
the affair had resolved itself into this—that 
most unprejudiced people regarded the bor 
dereau or incriminating document upon which 
Dreyfus was said to have been condemned as 
ridiculously insufficient to prove his guilt 

while 1f, as was suggested, he was condemne 

on other evidence then it was secret evidence, 
not communicated to him or his counsel, and 
the sentence was illegal A violent scene 
occurred in the Chamber during a debate on 
the case fzend), fists being used and inkpots 


| to the Government’s policy (14th) 


The proceedings for the most ‘under Nicerta Thc Government only secured 


a Majority of 121na vote on an interpellation as 
M Meltne 
and his colleagues thereupon resigned (15th), 
and ineffectual attempts to form a conciliation 
cabinet were made by M Ribot, M Sarrien, 
and M Peytral ‘The President then en 

trusted the task to M _ Brisson, and he 
succceded (28th) in forming a Radical admim 

Stration M Cavaignac became War Minister, 
and took an early opportunity of declaring his 
conviction of the guilt of Dreyfus, basing his 
behef on three documents which he com 
municated ,to the Chamber (July 7th) He 
announced at the same time that an inquiry 
vould be held into the action of Major Ester 

hazy Colonel Picquart at once wrote to the 
Premier that he could prove that two of the 
documents dated 94 could not apply to Dreyfus 
and that the third, dated 96, had aj] the marks 
of a forgery At the same time M Demange, 
the advocate of Captain Dreyfus, stated that 
none of the documents were communicated 
either to him or to Dreyfus at the trial The 
second Zola trial took place, and on the Court 
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deciding that no reference to the Dreyfus case 
would be permitted, the defendants allowed 
judgment to go bv default, and were sentenced 
to rz months’ imprisonment and a fine ot 50 ofr 
(8th) M Zola thereupon lett Pars before 
the judgment was notified to him, in oider 
to secure, what the French law allows, a re 
trial of the case ata later date The inquiries 
into the actions of Majo: Esterhaz, and 
Colonel du Paty de Clam resulted in a 
decision that there was no ground for prose 
cuting them but the tide turned sicdenly 
when Lieut Colonel Henry, the head of the 
espionage department of the War Office, was 
arrested (Aug oth), and confessed that he had 
forged one of the thiee documents mertioned 
above, tre very one denounced by Colonel 
Picquart He tPen committed suicide whilst 
under arrest (31st) General dc Borsdeftre, 
head of the General staff, resigned immediately 
and after some discussions M Cavaignac 1e 
signed his portlolio as Miniser of War It 
appeared that he still believed firmly in the 
guilt of Dieyfus, and was obstinately oprosed 
to arevision of hiscase differing theiein from 
the 1ect of the Cabinet General Zurlinden the 
Military Governor of Pars was appointed in 
his place, but he in his turn declared himself 
opposed to a fresh trial though Colorel du 
Paty de Clam was vir.uall, disgraced by being 
placed on the retired Itt The Cabnet 
authorised the Mins er of Justice to take the 
opinion of the Revision Commission of the 
inistry of Justice as to whether the applica 
tion for revision should be granted (Sept 18th), 
and thereupon General Zurlirden and 
Tillaye, Minister cf Public Works, resigned 
General Chanoine was appo.nted to succeed at 
the War Office and M Godin as Public Wotks 
Minister Colonel Picquart and M_ Leblois 
were brought up before the Correctional 
Tribunal (21st), charged with divulging infor 
mation (obtained 1n the Colone] s investigation 
of Major Esterhazy s conduct) affccting the 
national defence The Deputy Procureur 
however atked for an adjournment, since 
General Zuilinden, s Military Governor of 
Paris—a post resumed by nim a‘tcr resigni ig 
from the War Otfice—! id ordered the prose 
cution of Colonel Picqua t on the charge of 
forging a telegram (refeired to 1s the petit bleu) 
which purported to show suspicious relations 
between Major Esterhazy and the authonities 
of a foreign Power Colonel Picquart was 
then handed over to the military authoritics, 
and made a dramatic ctatement, warning the 
court that if he found in his cell the noose cf 
Lemercier Picard or the razcr of Henry it 
would be an assissination, for he had no 
intention of committing suicide! The Revision 
Commission reported to the Cabinet that they 
were equally divided, and therefore must 
decide in the negative, according to the custom 
in such cases (25th) Thereupon the Cabinet 
decided to trarsmit the application for 1evision 
to the Cour de Cassation (26th) he result 
was that M Manau the Public Prosecutor, 
made formal application for the revision of the 
trial at the registry of the Criminal Chambcr 
of the Court of Cassation (Oct sth), The affa 
was thus taken out of the hands of the 
Executive and the Legislature and confided to 
the supreme judicial authority The British 
Foreign Office issued a Parliamentary paper 
containing ‘‘ Correspondence with the French 
Government respecting the Valley of the Upper 
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Nile ’ Thecorrespondenc coveied the period 
from Dec roth, ’97 (when the British Arbassa 
dor 1n Paris reminded the French Government 
of the views held by H M Government as to 
the exclusively British sphere of influence in 
the Nile Valley, 1s expressed by Su L Greys 
declaration in the House ot Commons 1n’g,) 
down to Oct 31d 98 In Sept 98 lord 
Sa isbury instructed the British Ambassador 
to pomnt out to the French Foreign Minister 
that all the territories which had been subject 


‘to the Kh hifa had passed by right of conquest 


‘ Nile 


to the British and Egyptian Governments, and 
that H M Government did not consider this 
right open to discussion The French reply 
was that France had never recognised the 
British sphere of influence in the Upper Nile 
region and had protested at the time against 
Sir E Greys dcclaration The British Am 

bassador then stated that his Government 
would consent to nocompromisc as to Fashoda, 
which formed part of the territories that had 
passed from the hands of the Khalifa back into 
the hands of Great Britun and Egypt Ihe 
French Government, on being informed of the 
Sirdar’s report on his visit to Fashoda, re 

quested that a tclegram might be sent to Major 
Marchand instricting him to send home a copy 
of hisiepoit which he hid already dispatched 
in duplicate by way of A yss nia and French 
Congo by one of his officers To this the 
British Governn ent agreed, while reaffirming 
their views asto the ownership of Fashoda and 
insisting on the withdrawal of Mayor Marchand 
is a condition precedent to negotiations on 
the matter The French Gove nment in turn 
issucd a Yellow Book on the Fashoda question 
(23rd), the remarhable feature cf which was the 
declaration of Baron de Courcel, the French 
Ambassador in London, that Lord Salisbury 
had pressed him to make } roposals on the part 
of the French Government , and that thereupon 
the Baron had c)aimed the valley of the Bahr 

el Ghazal for France, giving he: access to the 
But in a Parliamentary paper issued bv 
the British Foreign Office two days later Lord 
Salisbury gave his version, and a very different 
one of the conveiSation, asseiting that he had 
declined to discuss the claims of France to an 
outlet on the Nile for the Ubang province 

Attention could not long be withdrawn from 
the Dreyfus affair, however, and before the 
Deputies reassembled 1t was rumoured that a 
military plot had been tormed to overturn 
the Cibinet and put an end to all attempts to 
revise the Dreyfus case At the opennng of 
the Chamber (25th) ‘( eneral Chanoine, after 
an ittack had been made on the Ministry by 
M Deroulede, rushed to the tribune, declared 
that his view of the Dreyfus case was that 
of his predecessors, and, most irregularly, 
resigned his portfolio M _ Brisson then 
announced that a Lae areer Minister of War 
would be appointed, but 1n the aiscussion that 
followed a motion expressing confidence in the 
Government was lost bj 254 votes to 286, and 
M Brisson and his colleagues ressgned (25th) 

The report to the Criminal Chamber of the 
Court of Cassation on the application for 
revision was presented (27th) by M Bard, one 
of 1ts members, who insisted on the need for a 
further judicial inquiry, and was he 
supported by the Procureur-Generail,M Manau, 
and by M Mornard, counsel for Mme Dreyfus 
The Court decided that 1t would institute and 
itself conduct ‘‘a supplementary investigation ” 
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(agth) On the same day wate Esterhazy was 
expelled from the Legion ofHonour M Dupuy 
succeeded in forming a Cabinet (Nov ist), 
retaining M Delrasse as Minister for rags H 
Affaius, and gi\ing the War Office to 
Freycinet The Ministerial declaration (4th) 
affirmed the supremacy of the civil power, but 
also confidence in the army, and expressed the 
resolve to stop the insults directed against it 
The Fashoda question came briefly to the fore 
again with the official announcement (sth) that 
the Government had decided to withdraw 
Major Marchand The French press as a whole 
deplored the retirement, and some papers ex 
pressed themselves with the utmost bitterness 
against Great Bntain butthe country generally 
and the Chambers seemed to treat the matter 
with indifference 

France, President of See Fiurc 

Franchise See REGISTRATION PARLIA 


MENTARY, for a full account of the qualifications 
for the franchise 


Francis Ferdinand of Austria Archduke, 
son of the lae Archduke (harles Louis, by 
his second mairiage with the Princess Maula 
Annonciata, daughter of Fe1dinand I] , King of 
the two Sicilie., was b at Gratz in 1863, and 1s 
amajor inthe 4th Dragoon Regiment A few 
years ago he inheiited the larze foitune of his 
relative, the Grand Duke of Modena and 1n so 
doing took the name of Lste On Feb ist 80, 
he renounced the fortune aid name in favour 
of his brother, Aichduke Otho Archduke 
Francis 1s unmairied, and has never made any 
great figure in Aust: ansoc cty By the death 
of the Crown Prince Rudolph and the abdica 
tion of his father, who died in 96, he became 
the heir apparent to the Austrian throne 


Francis Joseph I , Emperor of Austria, King 
of Hungary and Bohemia, was b 1830 His 
father was the late Archduke Fkiancis Charles 
Succeeded his uncle, Ferdinand, on the throne 
when he abdicated (49) The beginning of 
his reign was marhed by important events 
Hungary was in a state of rebellion, which 
was quelled by the help ot Russia His 
Italian dominions were saved by the genius 
of General Radetzky The Emperor made 
strenuous efforts to prevent the Crimean war, 
and iefused tojoin France and England Atitei 
the Austro F:iench war (59), he vas compelled 
to ay the treaty of peace of Villafranca, by 
which Lombardy was ceded to Italy In 66 
he lost the duchy of Holstein, obtained by the 
convention of Gastein, and in the same year, 
as the result of the war with Prussia, Venetia 
also That year was fatal to the supremacy 
of Austria in Germany, the contest being de 
cided in favour of Prussia by the treaties 
of Nikolsburg and Prague respectively The 
Turkish provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
were, by decision of the Berlin Congress (78), 
pe under the administration of Austria 

ungary In ‘54 the | mpero1 Francis Joseph 
married the Princess Ehzabeth Amalie Lugenie, 
(daughter of the Duke Maximihan Joseph of 
Bavaria), who was murdeied by an Italian 
anarchist at Geneva in 98 The death of the 
Crown Prince Rudolph made the Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand (gv), a nephew of the 
Emperor’s, the heir to the throne 

Frederick William Louis, Grand Duke of 
Baden, was b 1826 Succeeded his father, the 
Gragd Duke Leopold, ’s2 By right of succes 
stog tile government of the duchy belonged to 
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his brother Louis, who was older than himself, 
but Duke William had to assume the govern- 
ment, his brother being mentally incapacitated 
As aruler he has proved himself a firm ally of 
Prussia, and in the war of 70-71 against 
France he fought side by side with Prussia, 
and took a prominent part in the struggle 
In home politics he declared himself a stern 
opponent of the Jesuits, and in ’55 he put an end 
to their existence as an organised ecclesiastical 
communily, by banishing them from the duchy 
His wife 1s a daughter of the late Emperor 
William of Germany 


Free Church of England A Protestant 
episcopal organisation, onigimated in 1844 (en 
rolled inChancery 1863) asa counteracting move 
ment to the Oxford Tractananism Being free 
from State control, the Free Church claims the 
liberty to enter a parish where ritualistic prac 
ticcs prevail, and establish a liturgical service 
on the basis of the Evangelical party in the 
National Church, with which section it 1s in 
ritual practically identical It 1s governed by 
Convocation and bishops, consecrated in the 
line of the Canterbury succession by the Rt 
Rev Bishop Cummins, of the American Pro 
testant Episcopal] Church, whose bishops were 
consecrated at Lambeth Palace 1787 The 
churches although not numerous, are widely 
spread Convocation held yearly (June) Bushop 
Primus, Rev S J C Dicksee Croy borough 
Missionary Bishop Rev [I O Meycrs, Houns 
low Treasurer, 4 H Wilson Esq, 5, West 
minster Cnambers,S W Hon Secretaries Rev 
LE T Boon, Worcester Rev A F G_ Jullion, 
New Malden’ Registrar Rev G H_ Jones, 
Cliftonville, Margate Offices, 5, Westminster 
Chambers, S W 


Free Church of Scotland See CuuRcHES 


O! SCOTLAND 


Free Churches National Council of the 
Sec NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE LVANGELICAL 
FREE CHURCHES 


Free Libraries See PusB.iic LIBRARIES ACT 


e 
FREEMASONRY 


The Masonry of the present day—especially 
British Masonry—1s famous for two things 
conviviality and charity The latter was recog 
nised 170 years since by the formation of a 
committee of charity 1n connection with the 
Grand Lodge 1n 1725 This committee from 
time to time underwent various alterations in 
its title, and 1t 1s now ca'led The Board of Bene- 
volence its province being to administer the 
Fund of Benevolence To this Fund ever) one 
initiated in a lodge under the English con- 
stitution contributes a sum on his initiation, 
and as long as he 1s a subscriber to a locge 
in London 4s a year 1s paid by his lodge tor 
him to this fund, and zs if he subscribe to 
a country lodge, another 2s going to the fund 
of his province In 1788 Chevalier Ruspin, 
surgeon dentist to George Ili , established the 
Freemasons Girls School, now known as The 
Royal Masonic Institution for Girls, and ten yeais 
later the Boys’ School was started The In- 
statution for the Aged is the youngest of the 
three, the Institution for the Men not having 
been established till 1842, and for the Widows 
not till ’49. The Guirjs’ School boards, clothes 
and educates 263 girls, and the Boys’ School 268 
boys, while the ent Institution grants 
annuities to 442 persons—{40 a year to men 
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and £32 a year to widows’ there being now 
zoo men and 242 widows on the Funds It 1s 
also paying £560 a year to widows of deceased 
annuitants he total receipts of these three 
Institutions in 97 were Benevolent Institu 
tion £27129, Boys School, £22 303 5s 7a 
Girls School £21 405148 3¢ The roll of the 
Grand Lodge to September 98 showed a total 
of 2726 warrants for lodges under the English 
constitution but this does not repre ent the 
actua) number o1 lodges now subject to Grand 
Lodge, as out of 446 of this total some lodges 
have ceased to exist sinc® 63 while some have 
merged in other lodges or gone unde: the 
jurisdiction of Colonial Grand Lodges 

The United Grand Lodge of England ucknow 
ledges only two srecies of Freemasonry—the Craft 
and the Royal Arch both of which are exceed 
ingly powerful Scotch Irish Ametican and 
Continental jurisdictions acknowledge higher 
degrees but these with the exception of the 
Mark Degree are not universal—that is_ they 
are Christian degrees and the Jew the Turk 
the Mohammedan and the Pairee will not join 
them Strong endeavours were made thrty 
mine years since to induce the Grand Lodge to 
recognise the Mark Degree but the attempts 
were unsuccessful and the Mark Masons 
established a Grand Lodge of their own 1n 1856 
It has already 518 lodges in Mngland and Wales 
andthe colonies with 58 669 tegistered Mark 
Masons subject to its authority has a large 
Benevolent Fund an Educational lund and 
out of the intcrest of its annuity funds grants 
£26 a year to each of seven decayed Mark 
Masons and £21 a year to each of eight widows 
The charitable work of Luglish Freemasonry 
does not end here because there are several 
provincial eh be apa which grant annuit es 
to local brethren and widows and pay the 
expense of educating Masons children 

he principal events of the year strongly 

evidenced the growing power of the Craft in 
oo et Business 1t Grand Secretary s ofice 
had so much increased that at Grand Lodge 
on Dec rst 97 the Grand Secretary s salary 
was increased from £10c0 to £1250 with 1 £50 
vearly increment until 1t should reach £15co 
The Prince of Wales was elected on Maich end, 
98 for thetwent, fourth yearasGrand Master 
and his reinstallation took place on April 27th 
when Lt Col H D Davies M P_ Lord Wayor 
of London was appointed a rast Grand Deacon 
At Grand Lodge on June rst the brethren 
received a message from the Grand Master 
and in consequence thereof withdrew recog 
nition of the Grand Lodge of Peru and its sub 
ordinate ie for excluding the Volume of 
the Sacred w, and omitting all mention of it 
from their meetings Grand Lodge thus fol 
lowed its action towards the Giand Orient of 
Fiance on March 6th, 78 Grand Lodge at 
the same meeting of June rst, 98 sanctioned 
the purchase of additional pioperty contiguous 
to Freemasons Hall, on accoun®s of the in 
sufficiency of the thai building for the 
requirements of the Order On Sept 7th there 
wasa ayes y termination to a controversy about 
the establishment of a new and inde} endent 
Grand Lodge of New Zealand, by the 1ecogni 
tion of that Grand Lodge by the Grand Lodge 
of England 

Grand Lodge possesses many archeological 
curiosities in a library and museum, to which 
valuable additions are constantly being pre 
sented ; but it 1s only of late years that Masonic 
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brethren seem to have become aware of the 
mportance of collecting and preserving authen 
tic traditions of the craft In connection with 
Freemasonry there exists a lodge the Quatuor 
Coronati (founded 1284) whose membership 1s 
restricted to persons possessing either literary 
or artistic qualifications (Sec W_ Speth, 
Bromley Kent) Of a similar nature is the 
Savage Club Ledge which 1s restricted to mem 
bers of the Clu The Eccentric Lodge con 
secrated Oct zoth 93, 1s of the same class 
There are other lodges established expressly 
for the convenience of members of different 
professions and callings, such as barristers 
gaS ¢n,ineers physicians and surgeons and 
chemists and theie 15 also the Gallery Lodge 
1928 which was consecrated in Aug 81 and 
18 composed solely of newspaper repcrters and 
Writers Several: volunteer corps also have 
lodges the membership of which 1s restricted 
to members of the respective corps There 
are other class Iodges 1n connection with the 
public schools and the professions of the 
Consult Mackays Lexicon 

of Freemasonry Kenning s Cr cioneaia of 
treemasonry Goulds Hustory of Free 
masonry (6.o0ls ) Enghsh kreemasonry has 
two London wv 2ekly newspapers devoted to 1ts 
interests—the /yeemason and the Freemason s 
Chronicle Lhe former has been established 
thirty years and the Jatter twenty four The 
Craftsman published at Cardiff was started 
n Jan g4 aS a monthly illustrated paper de 
voted to Welsh and general Masonic matters 
[he Masonic Visttor was first pubhshed in 
Dublin in May of the same year as a journal 
of Irish Freemasonry The Scoltssh Free 
mason followed in June and 1s published in 
Glasgow In America Masonic papers are 
numerots and they are also known 1n India, 
Australia New Zealand and other colonies 

Fremantle, The Hon and Very Rev WH, 
DD _ Dean of Ripon was born in 1831, and 
1s the second con of the first Baron Cottesloe 
He was educated at Eton and Balliol College 
Oxford taking a first class in classics an 
holding a Fellowship of All Souls’ 55 63 
Ordained in 56 he became curate at Middle 
Claydon, vicar of Lewknor resident chaplain 
to Bishop of Lcndon (Tait) ’61 6, rector of 
St Marys Bryanston Square 65 Fellow and 
Tutor of Balhol 8296 and Canon Residentiary 
of Canterbury Cathedral 82 In April 95 he 
vas appointed t>the Deanery of Ripon He 
was Select Preacher at Oxford 78 80, and 
Bampton Lecturer for 83, and has written 
several theelogical works 

French Colonies, The See FRANcE, and 
COLONIES, ETC ,OF EUROPEAN PowERsS, also 
under their various headings 

French Congo and Gaboon A French 
colony in Western Africa, bounded on the 
north west by the Cameroons, on the north by 
Wada, one of the Central Soudan States, on 
the east by the Fgyptian Soudan on the south 
east by the Congo Free State, and on the west 
by the Atlantic The Gaboon 1s strictly only a 
great estuary by which several minor streams 
discharge their waters The Ogowé 1s a large 
river, which reaches the Atlantic by several 
mouths, forming a great delta, not far south 
of the Gaboon estuary oe has possessed 
the Gaboon estuary and district since 1843, 
and in ’94 she extended her rule over the 
inland t of the colony by an agreement 
made with Germany in March ’o4 settling the 
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boundary between the French and German 
spheres from the southern boundary of the 

ameroonsto Lake Tchad A Jjine of communi 
cation between French Congo and the French 
ossessions in the Soudan was thus asSured 

fforts have since been made to push the French 
sphere farther eastwards, so as to secure a 
footing on the Nilc, although the British 
Government announced in 95 through Sir 
Ldward Grey, that 1t would regard the sending 
of an expedition into the Nile Valley as an 
unfriendly act Notwithstanding this, an expe 
dition led by Captain (now Mayor) Marchand 
made its way from the Congo and along the 
Upper Ubangi through the Bahr ¢! Ghazal 
province to Fashoda, on the Nile where 
It was discovered by the Sirdar, commanding 
the Egyptian army, after the defeat of the 
Khalifa and the fall of Omdurman, in Sept 98 
Major Marchand had been attacked by the 
Dervishes, and had entrenched himsel on «u 
peninsula jutting into the river, which was 
piactically an island The Sirdar invited him 
to retile, but this he declined to do without 
ordeis from the krench Government, the:efore 
a Bntish force w1s posted at Fa-hoda so as to 


cut off his comrrunication with the mainland, . 


and the matter was Icf to the diplomatists to 
settle M Liotaid Governor of Upper Ubangi 
arrived at Paiis 1r October and 1 acknow 
Jedging the welcome a corded him, said thi he 
had been directel by & de Biazza in go to 
occupy the territories to which access was 
given by Upper Ubang: and to make of them 
a French region, with an opening on the Nile 
The result of the work thus undertaken was 
the presence at Fashoda of Majo~ Marchand 
Posts had been established along the Ubangi, 
Mbomu, and Sueh What was specially wanted 
was better means of communication between 
Brazzaville and the fiist post of Upper Ubangi 
The French Government decided (Nov_ sth) 
that Major Marchand must retire from Fashoda, 
in deference to the attitude of Great Britain, 
but nothing was settled as to the Bahr el 
Ghazal The area of the colony 1s 496,020 sq _m 
and the population 8,950,000 The colony 1s 
under the control of a Commissioner General 
and a number of stations have been established 
throughout the territory The exports are 
lvory, aga and other woods, caoutchouc, 
and palm oil See CoLonigs, ETC , OF EuRo 
PEAN POWERS, EGYPT (maps), FRANCE, and 
SOUDAN 

French Guiana. A colony in South America, 
on the Atlantic coist, bounded by Dutch Guiana 
on the west and by Brazil on the south The 
area is about 46,850 sq m, and the population 
about 22,710 The capital 1s Cayenne The 
colony 1s used as a penal settlement, and 1s 
under a Governor with a Council Geneial It 
1s represented at Paris by a deputy Off the 
coast of the colony hes the Iie du Diable 
where Captaia Dreyfus has been imprisoned 
since his conviction 

French Guinea This colony was detachcd 
froin that of Senegal in 1890, and now contains 
three districts geographically distinct from one 
ancther, and since March 93 administered by 
sepaiate governors [he three possessions 
are (t) French Guinea proper, capital Conakry, 
(2) the Lvory Coast (formerly called Gold Coast) 
settlements, capital Grand Bassam, and (3) the 
Bagnin settlements, capital Porto Novo, compris 
ing the districts of Porto Novo, Grand Popo, 
Agoue, and Kotonou. Ihe colony has complete 
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administrative autonomy, and each distiict 
has its own Aeron A convention with the 
Republic of Liberia settled the boundanes of 
the French possessions on this side in Aug 4 
France gave up all mghts over the coast west 
of the Cavally river, and Liberia gave up 
similaily her rights over the coast to the east 
of the river, which was thrown open for navi 
gation and tratfic to French subjects, with the 
rmght for France to construc. works on the 
binks As to the interior, by this convention 
and the agreement with Great Britain made in 
95 krance secured the control of the hinterland 
of Liberia and Sierra Leone, and so joined her 
possessions in French Guinea and the French 
woudan [he chief products of the whole 
region are indiarubber, palm 411 sesame, gum 
The coast 1s generally low and sandy, and the 
See COLONIES, ETC, 
oF Curopran Powers, and NicErRta (map) 
History °98 —The Anglo Fiench Commission 
sitting at Paris drew up a _ convention, 
which was signed June isth, settling the 
boundary line between the French territory 
and the Gold Coast hinterland Fiom the 
intersection of the rver Volta with the gth 
parallel of N lat the lhne foilows the river 
northwards to its intersection with the 11th 
parillel, and then turns east along that parallel 
tll the hinteiland ot Togoland 1s 1e1ched, 
deflect ng so as to give the ki gdom of Bawku 
to the Gold Coast France thus guned Bona 
nd Dokta and the kingdom ot Mossi: north 
of the rrth prrallel, but had to give up Wa 
and other points to the east of the Volta, 
o cupied by them Lieut Woelfel attackcd 
a large force cf Sofas (Sept 9 h), and repulsed 
yxamo1ys son and killed his chief lieutenant 
Large numbers of prisoners were captured, 
and over 200 o natives were reported to have 
submitted as aresult of the action An even 
greater result followed Samory himself and 
ali his family and chiefs were captured by 
Captain Gourand (Oct 1,th) His power was 


{thus completely broken and the main ,if not 


the sole, cause of disQuiet in the colony was 


removed 

French Somaliland 1s a wedge of territory 
on the coast of the Gulfot Aden, which includes 
the two ports of Obok and frbuta, and the 
town of Tajura on the bay of the same name 
lhe colony hes between the British Somali 
Coast Piotectorate on the east and the Italian 
colony of Erythrea on the north west From 
Jibutil a railway 1s being built to Harar, in 
order to open up trade with Ethiopia Coffee, 
gold, 1,0ry, musk, and skins are the chiet 
exports An Admunistrator was appointed in 
Au; 98, with a Council of Administration 
The area 1s about &5 osq m, and the population 
about 30000 See Lex PT (maps) 

French Soudan ‘See Soupan 

French West Atrica The French colonies 
in West Africa include Senegal, the Soudan, 
Trench Guitfea, and the French possessions 
in the Bight of Benin, as well as Dahomey 
Accounts of these will be found 1n the articles 
on the Colonies under thtir various headin 
The whole coast line from Cape Blanco in the 
north to Togoland 1s French, with the eacep- 
tion only of the British colonies, Gambia, Sierra 
Leone, and the Gold Coast, of Portuguese 
Guinea, and of Liberia French terntory 
also stretches inland from the coast to the 
Upper and Middle a Sd thence eastwards 
to Barrawa, on Lake chad, and north to 
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Tums and Algeria kiench Soudan and the 
French Sahara are included in this vast terr1 
tory The latter embraces about 1,000,000 
sq m, the former probably about 300,000 
sq m_ The aim of France 1s, according to a 
French writer, to unite the French possessions 
in Algeria, Tunis and Senegal, and on the 
Congo by way of the Central Soudan, and thus 
to found the greatest colonial empire in the 
wolld A Convention for the delimitation of 
the French and German possessions in the 
hinterland ot Dahomey and Togoland was 
signed (July 23rd, 97) An Anglo French 
Commission to settle the boundaries of the 
respective territories of the two nations in 
West Africa met t Paris im Novembei 97 and 
drew up a convertion in which the settlement 
was embodied (June 15th, 98) See SouDAN 

Friendly Societies The Fnendly Societies 
Act, '96, and the Collecting Societies and In 
dustrial Assurance Companies’ Act, °’96, con 
solidates all the law upon the subject The 
last annual report of the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies 1s for the year ending 
Dec 96 Thesocieties include Friendly Societies 
proper, with their branches, Benevolent Socie 
ties, Cattle Insurance Societies, Working Mens 
Clubs, and specially authorised societies for 
various purposes, and in addition to these the 
Registrar has to deal with Industrial and 
Provident (co operative) Societies Building 
Societies, Trade Unions (qv), certified Loan 
Societies, Tiustee Savings Banks, Railway 
Savings Banks, and certain Scientific and 
Literary Societies certified for exemption from 
rates The Registrat has exclusi\ ej irisdiction 
in the settlement of disputes with the Post 
Office Savings Bank and T[rustee Savings 
Banks The following figures give an in 
teresting summary of the latest information 
available as to the various classes of societies 
making returns to the Registrars of Friendly 
Societies in the United Kingdom — 





Friendlv Societies (not collecting) and Branches 


Collecting Societies 


Other Societies under the Friendly Societies Acts 


Industrial and Provident Societies 
Building Societies 
pions 


Railway Savings Banks 


Total : 
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Holy Spirit, and their belief that no one should 
be paid or appointed by human authority for 
the exercise of the gift of the ministry In 
obedience to this belief they hold their meet 
ings withou. any prearranged service or ser 
mon, and sometimes in total silence The 
Fnends believe that the sacraments of Ba 
and the Lord’s Supper are to be taken spintu 
ally and not in an outward form Their pro 
tests against the use of oaths and against the 
exaction of tithes and church rates cost them 
much suffering and frequent imprisonment 
during the first fifty years of their existence 
[he simplified dress which Friends adopted 
from conviction two hundred years ago became 
salen ack into a uniform his dress has 
generally been given up, as have the ‘‘ testi 
mony against music and sinping 1n its mgid 
application and the peculiarities of speech, such 
as the use of ‘thee and ‘thou instead of 
you (thongh many Friends sti]] retain this 
custom amongst themselves), and the avoidance 
of al] titles of courtesy Of late years there has 
been a very decided evangelical movement 
among Friends undrrthe influence ef which the 
old quietism 1s dying out Asa result of this 
change the influence of the Society beyond 
its own borders through home and fore: 
missions and adult First Day (Sunday) Schools, 
has developed to aremarkable extent In this 
country Friends have recently been incrcasing 
innumbers” The latest statastios of the Society 
are as follows members in Great Britain, 
16,854, 1n Ireland, 2592 Total membership, 
19,440 Attenders of meetings in Great Britain 
and Ireland not in membership, 8046, First Day 
scholars—Adults, 29,106 Juniors, 16,407 There 
are probably about g2 398 1n the United States 
and Canada _ besides smal] numbers 1n other 
countries There1s alsoin America anumerous 
body of Fnends called ‘‘Hicokmtes (from their 
founder, Elias Hicks), who about sixty years 
ago separated from the orthodox community, 





Number !| Number Amount 
of of of 
Returns | Members Funds, 
23,998 | 4,203,601 | £22,695,039 
43 | 3,875,215 2,713,214 
557 241,446 594,808 
1,921 1,401,872 20,998,901 
; 2,625 637,635 55,559,186 
588 1,077,890 1,789,285 
356 39,316 273,449 
: 16 34,139 2,845,213 





«| 30,104 | 15,510,914 | £107,469,095 





Central Office, 28, Abingdon Street, SW Chief 
Registrar, E W eee Ke B a, 

, Assustant Registrar, uncan Stuar 
grse”) , Actuary, W Sutton (4800), Chief 
Clerk, W Bingham (4500) 


Friends The Society of Fmends, com 
monly called Quakers, was founded in the 
middie of the r7th century by George Fox 
‘(Friends ” are distinguished from other Chnis- 
tian bodies by the special stress they lay on 
the 1mmediate teaching and guidance of the 


and hold latitudinarian views The Wilburite 
section are conspicuous in Pennsvlvania by 
their adherence to the livery and the “plan 
language § Large numbers of pe1sons who do 
not appear in the statistical returns attend the 
Mission meetings of the Society of Friends, 
and very large numbers come under their 
influence in the foreign mission field, where 
82 missionaries are at work Headq in 
Great Britain Devonshire House, 12, Bishops- 
te Without, London, EC , in Ireland, 6, 
ustace St , Dublin 
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Gambia A Bntish rete on Gambia river, 
the most northerly and the oldest of the British 
settlements on the coast of West Africa 
Capital, Bathurst, por 6138 Consists of St 
Marys Island, wi ombo on south, Albreda, 
Barra, and The Ceded Mile on north bank 
Up the river are several stations, of which 
McCarthy s Island 187 miles trom the mouth, 
1s the highest The area of the whole colony 
1s about 2700 sq unies, and the population 
50,000 Produces ground nuts, hides, beeswax, 
rice, cotton, maize, grayn indiarubber, etc 
Ruled by Administrator, a Legislative Council 
of seven members, two non official, and an 


Executive Council See British EMPIRE 
(table) 
Game Laws Animals fore nature (wild 


animals) are not in English law subjects of 
property, and therefore are not protected by 
thelawoflarceny Special statutes, accordingly, 
have been enacted for the preservation of game, 
and these are known as the game laws ame, 
as a legal term, comprises hares, pheasants, 


partidges, grouse, heath or moor game, black 
game and bustards (x and 2 Will IV,c 22, 
s 2) By the Ground Game Act 80, itis pro 


vided that the occupier of land (the tenancy of 
which has been created since Sept 7th, 80) shall 
have the night to kill ground game (hares and 
rabbits) thereon equally with the landlord, and 
shall be unable to alienate this mght, but he 
may authorise certain others to kill his game 

See ed 87 


Gaming See Law, 98 

Gardiner, 8 R, DCL, LLD, the distin 
pulsed historian, was b in 1829 at opie): 

ants He was ed at Winchester and Christ 
Church, Oxford, and 1s a Fellow of Merton 
His chief historical works include a ‘ History 
of England, 1603—1642, and a ‘‘ History of 
the Great Civil War, published 1n four volumes 
in 93 Two volumes of a “History of the 
Commonwealth and Protectorate appeared 
947 Dr Gardiner was tor some time Pro 
fessor of Modern History at Kings College, 
London In ‘82 a Civil List pension was 
granted to him Address 7, South Park, 


wevenoaks 
Garter King of Arms The holder of this 
office of dignity and historic interest 1s, within 
the College of Arms, above all other officers 
His powers include the adjustment of arms in 
England and Wales, and the power of grant 
Ing arms under the authority of the Ear] 
Marshal in conjunction with the provincial 
Kings of Arms, according to their several juris 
dictions, to persons qualified to bearthem, and 
the creation of arms, crests, cognisances, and 
devices, as well as the power and authority 
to grant armorial bearings He has, under the 
Earl Marshal, the regulation of the proceedings 
at State ceremonies, and the guidance of coro- 
nations, and he controls and manages all 
matters concerning the Order of the Garter 
At the commencement of every Session he 
lays on the table of the House of Lords the 
roll of the lords temporal, and he assists at the 
introduction of all newly created peers (see 
holder of the office 


PEERAGE). e present 
Sir Albert Woods, K.C.B., K.C.M.G, F.SA, 
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15 son of the late Sir Wiliam Woods, Garter 
King of Arms, and entered the College of Arms 
(Queen Victona Street, EC) as Pursuivant 
1838, was appointed Lancaster Herald ’41, and 
assumed his present office 69 


Garter, The Most Noble Orderofthe Was 
originally established by King Edward III in 
1349 As reconstituted 1n 1831 1t 1s limited to 
the Sovereign, the Prince of Wales, and such 
descendants of George I as may be elected to 
be members of it, and to twenty five Knight 
Companions, but sovereigns and princes of 
other realms, and other foreigners of distinc 
tion, may be admitted by special statutes Its 
abbreviation 1s KG, and it 1s the highest 
order of knighthood Its in and habit are 
most elaborate and imposing, and include the 
George,—a gold medallion of St George and the 
Dragon, suspended from a blue ribbon, the 
Garter, which 1s worn below the knee of the 
left leg, and 1s made of dark blue velvet, edged 
with gold, its motto being “ Hon: sott qu: mal 
y pense (‘Evil be to him who evil thinks ),a 
mantle of blue velvet lined with taffeta, with 
the star of the order embroidered on the left 
breast, a hood and surcoat of crimson velvet 
and a hat of black velvet, a collar of gold 
weighing thirty ounces, and the star with the 
cross of St George 1n the centre, encircled by 
the Garter There are at present fifty KG s 
in all, including the Sovereign, and the follow 
ing 18 a full list of them, the date of creation 
being prefixed in each case — 


THE SOVEREIGN 
Cambridge, H RH the Duke of 
Connaught, H RH _ the Duke of 
Cumberland, H RH the Duke of 
Saxe Coburg Gotha, H RH The Reign 
ing Duke of (Edinburgh, the Duke of) 
Wales, H RH the Prince of 
York, H RH ptuie Duke of 
Saxe Coburg Gotha, The Hereditary 
Prince of 


1835 
1867 
1878 
1863 


1841 
1884 
1893 


Austria, the Empero of 

Belgians, the King of the. 

Denmark, the King of 

Denmark, the Crown Prince of 

German Emperor, the 

Hellenes, the King of the 

Hesse, the Grand Duke of 

maar eae J Holstein, H R H Prince Chris- 
tian o 

Italy, the King of 

Mecklenbu trelitz, the Grand Duke of 

Naples, H KR H the Prince of 

Portugal, the met of 

Prussia, Prince Henry of 

Roumania, King of 

Russia, H IH the Czar of, 

Saxony, the King of 

Sweden and Norway, the King of. 

Tue Knicut COMPANIONS 

Ppideatsboc oe of : 
ergavenny, Marquis 0 

Argyll, Duke of 

Beaufort, Duke of. 

Breadalbane, Marquis of. 

Buccleuch, Duke of, 

Cadogan, Earl. 


1867 
1866 
1865 
1896 
1877 
1873 
1892 
1866 


1878 
1862 
1891 
1895 
1889 
1892 
1893 
1882 
1882 


1892 
1886 
1883 
1867 
ss 
1697 
1891 
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Cowper, Earl 
1897 Derby, Earl of 
1892 Devonshire, Duke of 
1862 Fitzwilliam, Earl 
1883 Grafton, Duke of 
1885 Kimberley, Earl of 
1895 Lansdowne, Marquess of 
1873 Leicester, Farl of 
1888 Londonderry, Marquis of 
1886 Norfolk, Duke of 
1886 Northumberland, Duke of 
1867 Richmond and Gordon, Duke of 
1869 Ripon, Marquis of 
1892 Rosebery, Earl of 
1891 Rutland, Duke of 
1878 Salisbury, Marquis of 
1864 Spencer, Earl, 
1870 estminster, Duke of 

The Bishop of Winchester 1s Prelate, the 
Bishop of Oxford Chancellor, and the Dean of 
Windsor Registrar of the Order Suir Albert 
W Woods,K CB,KCMG,FISA ,1s Garter 
Principal King of Arms General Sir Michael 
Biddulph 1s Ecnileman Usher of the Black 
Rod 

Gas Companies Charges 
sects 66 and 104 

Geikie, Sir Archibald, | RS, was b at 
Edinburgh 1835 Ed at the High School and 
the University Appointed to the Geological 
Surveyin 55 On the extension of the Survey 
in 67 he was appointed director of the Sun ey 
of Scotland, and in Dec 70 was nominated 
by Sir Roderick Murchison as first occupant 
of the chair of Mineralogy and Geology, 
founded in the University of Edinburgh by 
Sir Rodernck and the Crown In 81 he was 
appointed Durector-General of the Geological 
Survey of the United Kingdom, and Director of 
the Museum of Practical Geology, London 
Sir Archibald has been Fore ecretary of 
the Royal Society, President of the Geologica) 
Society, and President of the British Asso 
ciation He has written numerous works on 
eology The honour of Knighthood was con 
erred upon him on the Qyeens Birthday 91 
He has received the hon degree of DSc from 
the Universities of Cambridge and Dublin, that 
of LLD from those of Edinburgh and St 
Andrews, and that of DC L from the Univer 
sity of Oxford He 1s a Correspondent of the 
Institute of France, and Foreizn Member of 
the Academy of the ‘Lince: at Rome and of the 
Royal Academies of Beilin, Vienna, Stockholm, 
Brussels, Gottingen, Munich, etc Official ad 
dress Geological Survey, 28, Jermyn Street, 
London, Sw Town address 10, Chester 
petiace, Regent s Park, N W, and Atheneum 


u 

General Assembly See CHURCH OF ScoT 
LAND, PRESBYTERIAN 

Gentlemen-at-Arms A bodysuard to the 
sovereign instituted in 509 by Henry VIII, 
and the oldest corps in H M service except 
the Yeomen of the Guard Its members were 
‘“‘chosen of Gentlemen that be commen and 
extracte of Noble Blood’ Towards the close 
of last century it fell into great iy daira 
and the posts were systematically bought and 
sold But the corps 1s now of a far higher 
social standard It contains over forty mem 

rs, all of them ex commissioned officers of 
distinction It 1s only mustered for duty on 
such occasions as stave one levees, and 
great state ceremonies he captain of the 
<orpa changes with the Ministry (9 7 ) 
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GEOGRAPHICAL PROGRESS, ’98 


Wide spread activity and steady progress 
marked the year’s record Captain 
Deasy continues his explorations in the heart 
of the continent He has made important 
corrections in the mapping of the Yarkand 
From Langar (about 37° 41 N ) it runs almost 
due N to Kosaral, near which it makes a 
sharp bend to the E Great difficulties were 
experienced by Captain Deasy, especially in 
the Sandal Dawan, a region hitherto unmarked 
on the maps A Hungarian expedition, con 
ducted by Count Zichy, has gone out to make 
investigations regarding the early home of the 
Magyars and their subsequent migrations, the 
special objective points being the country of 
the Bashkhirs and certain districts near Lakes 
Balkash and Baikal An expedition led bv 
Profcsso. Karl Futterer, primarily geological 
in its object, ha» crossed Asia, doing excellent 
work in the neighbourhood of Kashgar and 1n 
the south west of the Gob: desert, whence an 
exploration of Lake Koko nor and the uppe: 
waters of the Hoang ho1s planned Professor 
M‘Kenny Hughes has been examining the 
countiy around Lake Gokcha, on the margin 
of the Armenian plateau Baron von Grunan 
has been able to rectifv some errors 1n existiog 
maps of Korea, as the result of his recent 
travels in that country 

Afncea —M loa has successfully completed 
his journey across the continent from the 
Zambesitothe Corgo Much work was accom 
plished, 1 cluding the fixing of many positions 
by astronomical observations An interesting 
account has recently appeared of the Inyanga 
plateau, in Soutnern Khodesia It has an 
elevation of 7,,;00 ft and over, and 1s note 
worthy for the vast series of narrow artificial 
terraces, which some unknown tribe con 
structed for irrigation purposes along the 
sides of its mv-untains and valleys The 
members of Major Macdonald s survey party 
have been able to do useful work in Uganda, not 
withstanding the Soudanese rebellion Lieut 
Hobart, one of the officers, discovered a small 
lake, drained to the Victoria Nyanza by the 
Kibale or Kuvale River M drragon, 1n 
the execution of a mission entrusted to him 
by King Menelik took an important journey 
in the Galla country To the north of Lake 
Pagade he found a small Jake, Abbascu, east 
of which a range of mountains rises to over 
gooo ft His map of this region differs in some 

oints from that of other travellers Mr 

allace affords definite information with 
regard to the condition of Lake Rukwa, as to 
which uncertainty had arisen, some travellers 
having reported that t was drying up Mr 
Wallace made the circuit of the lake, and found 
the greatest length to be 25 geographical 
miles, he thinks, howevei, that in ramy 
seasons it may extend to 75 or 80 miles 
Major Marchand’s mission, though of primary 
interest 1n its political aspect, has also im 
a geographical stig ers 2 His journey 
rom French Congo to Fashoda 1s the most 
remarkable journey made in Africa for many 
years The regions examined dun its 
progress include the Sueh river, the Wau 
valley, and part of Mboma M Fi oureau, the 
Saharan explorer, esmgue to Insaleh a lon 
tude considerably to the east of that usually 
iven This 18 a point of more than local 
Importance, as the mapping of the whole of 
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Tuat and the neighbouring country 1s based 
on the position of Insaleh Recent sate be by 
Captains Germain and Laperrine show that it 
must be marked more to the east, though not 
quite to the extent auppeerse by M Foureau 
M Gentil, sent out by the French Government 
to place a steamer on Lake Chad, has success 
fully accomphshed his mission The Shari, 
and its tributary the Gribengi, were surveyed, 
and the mouths of some rivers discovered 
Ihe expedition of Captain Cazemajou to the 
country north of Sokoto has met with disaster 
Several of the members, including, it 1s feared, 
the leader, were massacred by Zindu natives 
Captain von Carnap, aiter exploring the in 
terior of the Cameroons journeyed by the 
Sanga valley to the Lower Congo, being the 
first European to trace a land route between 
these regions 

North America —The measurement of the 
Tianscontinental Arc of the United States, a 
work which has occupied more than a quarter 
of a century, 18 now practically complete Its 
length, between the lhghthouses of Cape Ma 
sid Paint Arena, 1s 26256 miles The networ 
of tnangulations from which it 1s deduced 
includes 266 primary stations, more than 20 of 
the lines have a length of over 100 miles , and 
one of 183 miles, between Uncompaghre Peak 
and Mount Ellen, stands unique as the longest 
line of single sight 

South America —Some almost unknown parts 
of Colombia have been visited by Mr Pratt 
and Jike service has been done 1n Northern 
Venezuela by Major Stanley Paterson Major 
Orton Kerbey has made an important journey 
in the basin of the Upper Amazon tarting, 
from Cuzco, he descended the valleys of the 
Urubama and Ucayl: to the junction of the 
latter with the Maranon Dr Hermann Meyer 
has resumed his investigations in Brazil, on 
tre Atelchu, one of the head streams of the 
Xingu, discovered by him two years ago 911 
Martin Conway 1s leading a party to explore 
the lofty Bohvian Andes The ascent of 
Iilimant (22,500 ft) has been successfully 
accomplished, the climb from the highest point 
of cultivation occupying five days Iwo im 
ortant Chijian expeditions sent out this year 
have proved very successful One, led by 
Dr Steffin, known for his exploration of the 
Aisen river entered the Poychuapi fiord and 
discovered a large unknown rive , which was 
ascended, the party eventually working their 
way to Nabuel hips The other expedition, led 
by Dr P pn ald. with whom was Dr Ernst 
Rethwick, explored the unknown upper por 
tions of the Corcovado The river was found 
to issue from a glacier about 30 miles from 
the coast, 1ts basin eastward being bounded by 
a steep range The Feutaleufeu, discovered 
on a previous sn arr was found to have 
no connection with the Corcovado Iwo other 
travellers, Messrs Hatcher and Paterson, dis 
covered in Patagonia another river (which they 
named Meyer) having its source in a glacier 
on the east side of the Andes, through which 1 
flows by a deep gorge to the Pacific 

Australasia f work in the island continent 
there 1s none calling for particular notice here 
Special interest attaches to the very important 
scientific expedition sent out by the University 
of Cambridge to investigate the islands of 
Torres Straits and the neighbouring lands 
The expedition, led by Dr A C Haddon, 
accompanied by avery strong staff of specialists, 
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reached Murray Island at the end of April, and 
forthwith commenced work Sir W Macgregor 
has made a second journey across New Guinea, 
in the reverse direction to his journey of 1896, 
and gained much additional information of the 
country Catholic missionamnes have also been 
exploring the upper branches of the St Joseph 
river, 1n a region covered with rugged moun 
tains, one summit of which, Omu Manal, 1s 
said to reach an elevation of 14,000 ft Signor 
A Grulhanett: traversed the Owen Stanle 
Mountains, and found that the principal branc 
of the Vampa, formerly supposed to rise in 
Mount Victoria, has its head streams farther 
north in the Wharton range and Mount Albert 
Edward Lieut Tappenbeck, in German New 
Guinea, has proved the iden ity of the Ottoman 
river with the Ramu discovered by Dr Lauter 
bech The mver, which proves to be an 1m 
portant highway, was descended for 12, miles 
Its outfall is alittle & of the Kaiserin Augusta 
In Boineo the Rian) river was ascended by 
Dr H M Miller for 300 miles, and found to 
have its source in tbe unexplored mountains 
called Apok Byang Mr Andrews, of the 
British Museum, has returned from a very 
successful expedition to Christmas Island The 
island 1s covered with exceedingly dense vege 
tation, and immense numbers of land crabs 
and swarms of tree climbing rats characterise 
the fauna 

Geographical Societies See Royar 
GEOGRAPHICAL Society and Royat Scottisu 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 

Geological eurver This organisation was 
founded by S2r H De la Beche, who com 
menced work single handed in the south west 
of England about 1830 The Geological Survev 
was officially recognised as a branch of the 
Ordnance Survey in 34 In 45 1t was placed 
under the office of Woods and Forests, and 1n 
54 under the department of Science and Art 
A detailed summary of the progress of the 
survey 1S now issued annually The entire 
geological survey of England on the one inch 
ordnance maps (Sscal¢ 1 63,360) has been com 
pleted, with the exception of the drifts, the 
aix-inch scale (xr 10,560) has been used for 
coal fields and other important districts The 
Geological Survey of the South Wales, Leices 
tershire, and North Staffordshire coal fields 
on the six inch scale 1s 1n progress, and the 
re survey of Cornwall has been commenced 
The drifts were formerly neglected, but for 
many years past these have been mapped, and 
hence many sheets are issued 1n two editions— 
one showing the solid geology, while the other, 
or dnft map, shows the superficial deposits 
An index map (scale 4 miles to1 inch) has been 
issued, and 1s now printed 1n chromo litho 
graphy, all the maps of the Survey issued up 
to 96 having been hand coloured The large 
Survey maps are illustrated by horizontal and 
vertical sections, and by explanatory memoirs. 
The priscipal memoir issued in ’88 was Mr 
Strahan s on the Geology of the Isle of Purbeck 
and Weymouth The geological survey of Scot 
land was commenced 1n ’s54, and that of Ireland 
in ‘45 The geological map of Ireland on the 
one inch scale having been completed, the 
Insh survey was broken ad in "go, but a small 
staff 1s retained at the Dublin office to revise 
the maps of certain districts as occasion may 
require The Scotch survey 1s engaged prin- 
cipally on complicated work in the Highlands 

e survey of each country was formerly placed, 
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under a director, and all united undera director 

eneral The successive dzreotors general have 

en Sir H T De la Beche (45 55) Sir Roderick 

I Murchison (55 72), Sir A O Bay (72 81) 
and Sir A Geikie (81) 


GEOLOGY, ’98 
The probable occurrence of coal fields beneath 
the newer rocks of the south and east of 
England continues to engage the attention of 
eologists The experimental borings in East 
lia have not been siccessful, and having 
reached wnat appear to be very anctent rocks, 
instead of coal measures, have been abandoned 
In Kent and Sussex, however, work 18 still 
being vigorously pushed forward Mr R 
Etheridge has described the tmal boring at 
Brabourne near Ashford, where after passing 
through 1875 feet of strata, ranging from the 
Gault to the Lias, a conglomerate was struck 
the age of which 1s supposed by some to be 
that of the Upper Old Ked Sandstone This 
does not, therefore, appear very hopeful but 
the boring will be continued it 15 said, to 
gooo feet In Belgium coal 1s worked under 
Devonian rocks, the strata having suffered 
inversion Mr Huddleston, in presidit g over 
the geological section of the British Association 
referred to the probability of finding workable 
coal to the east of the proved Somersetshire 
coal field The concealed coal 1s probably in 
a narrow line of east ind west basins and 
the Vale of Pewsey 1s regarded as a suitable 
locality for trials along the supposcd sub 
terranean axis So far as the Kentish experi 
ments are concerned, M1 Huddleston advises 
the borers to kecp near the Jine of the North 
Downs« as operations on the Sussex side ma 
lead them 1nto the thick Kimmeridge beds whic 
attained so remarkable a development in the 
famous sub Wealden boring near Battle <A 
deep boring in quest of coal 1s being made at 
Pluchley, a little to the west of Ashtord —The 
s into the coral reef at Funafuti, in the 
Ellice Islands, which were commenced by a 
committee of the Royal Socigty and have been 
continued by the Australian explorers, have 
lelded results which apjear to support 
arwin > views as to the formation of such 
reefs Thecores sent over by Pref E David 
of Sydney, will be examined in this country 
A committee of the British Association fas 
explored some caves near Tremeirchion, in the 
Vale of Clwyd, known as the Iy Newydd 
caves , the actual work having been conducted 
by the Rex G C H Pollen The chambeis 
had been completely filled with stratified 
material ot local origin introduced before the 
appearance of the boulder clay with western 
and northern drift The tooth of a rhinoceros 
found in the lower part of the cave showed 
that this animal lived in North Wales in pre 
ketal times —I[he geology of Spitzbergen has 
een described before the Geological Society, 
by Mr Garwood and Dr Gregory, who ac 
companied Sir Martin Conway’s expedition 
heir observations throw much light on the 
movements and habits of glaciers, but they 
failed to find any characters whereby it would 
be Poseisle to decide whether a yen deposit 
had been formed by land ice or by sea ice, by 
Flacier or by iceberg They saw how material 
could be uphfted to a great elevation by glacial 
action , and hence there 1s nothing improbable 
in the famous shell bearing drifts at a con- 
siderable height on Moel Trytaen, in Carnarvon- 
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shire, having been upraised by means of land 1ce 
Remains of the mammoth and rhinoceros have 
been found in a pleistocene deposit above the 
London clay at Carshalton in Surrey and Dr 
Hicks has called attention to the o currence of 
similar remains 1n the drift of Hendon —The 
gravels of the Southern counties have been 
carefully studied by Mr A E Salter who has 
contributed recent papers on the subject to the 
Geologists Association Acurious discovery of 
natural ges has been made near the Heathfield 
Station, in East Sussex, while sinking through 
the Wealden and Purbeck beds in quest of 
water The gas contains a large proportion of 
methane or marsh gas, and issues under con 
siderable pressure The phenomenon has been 
studied and described by Mr C Dawson —In 
the prosecution of the work of the Geological 
Survey of Scotland, some interesting fosel 
fishes, new to science, have been discovered 
and submitted to Dr 1 raquair for description 
These fo sils were obtained from the Ludlow 
beds at the top of the Silurian system and from 
the Downtonian strata which form pissage 
beds leading upwards to the Old Red Sand 
stone —VMr Smith Woodward, of the british 
Museum has contributed a valuable \olume on 
Vertebrate Palwontology to the Cambridge series 
of Natural Science Manuals —Geology Is repre 
s¢nted in thiscountry by the Geological Society 
of London which has offices at Burlington 
House and issues a quarterly journal Presi 
dentfor 989, W Whitaker FR 5S , Secretanes 
W #H Herries and Prof W W Watts” The 
Geologists Association meets at Universit 
College, Gower Street Preudent, |, J 
Teall, F RS The Palzontographical Society 
is only a publishing body tor the issue of 
figures and descriptions of British fossils 
George I (Christian William ferdirand 
Adolphus George) King of Greece, 1s the second 
son of King Christian of Denmark, and a 
brother of the Dowager Empress of Russia and 
the Princess of Wales, was b 1845 Chosen 
King of Greece in 63, 1n succession to Otho | 
The \.cant throne had previously been offered 
to Prince Alfred (Duke of Edinburgh), and 
to Duke Lrnest of Saxe Coburg Gotha Kung 
George married 1n 67 Princess Olga, daughter 
of the Russian Grand Duke Constantine, and 
has five sons and ore daughter An attempt 
to assassinatc him was made in 98, but happily 
failed The eldest s0n and heir apparent 1s 
Prince Constantine, Duke of Sparta, who 
married Princess Sophia of Prussia in 89 
George of Wales, HRH Prince. See 
YORK RH Georce DuKE or 
GermanSouth West Africa AGerman Pgh 
tectorate in West Africa, coast extending from 
Cape Frio to Walfisch Bay, inland to 20°F long 
The area 1s estimated at 320,000 8q miles, and 
the pop 200,cco Coast infertile and desolate , 
inland are richer tracts Damaraland 1s the 
name ofthe northern district, Namaqualand and 
Luderitzland lying to the south amaraland 
18 occupied by the South-West Afrioan Company, 
an Anglo German syndicate, which was formed 
in London in gz, and obtained from Berlin a 
concession to search for and work the minerals 


of the district, including the copper mines 


of Otavi, but outside of the district worked 
and occupied by the German South Western 
Africa Colonial Company, which district con 
sists chiefly of the coast lands The German 
Government, owing to complaints that too 
great favour had been shown to the Anglo 
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German Company, decided to give preference 
to German settlers, and to reserve certain parts 
of the country for them for ten years. The 
country 1s apparently rich 1n copper and in 
agricultural resources, though as yet it 1s 
quite undeveloped. Coffee 1s exported. JThe 
seat of administration 1s at Great Windhoek, 
170 miles inland from Walfisch Bay. The 

rman Government decided in ’97 to com- 
mence the building of a ratlway from the coast 
to the interior. The line 1s to be go kilométres 
long, with narrow gauge, and, although it 1s to 
be built for mule traffic, some engines were sent 
over with the eaey material The first sec- 
tion of the line, to Windhoek, in Damaraland, 
was opened in December, 97. The Reichstag 
granted 1,000,0c00 marks for continuing the 
railway and telegraph lines from Swakopmund 
to Windhoek (Feb. 13th, 88) They were de- 
clared by the Governor to be necessary for the 
1300 whites settled there, and for a large number 
of natives as wel] 


GERMANY. 

The German Empire 1s a confederation of 
German states under the presidency of the 
Emperor William II., of Hohenzollern, King 
of Prussia. According to the constitution of 
April 16th, 1871, all the states of Germany are to 
form an eternal union ; the direction of political 
and military affairs 1s vested in the Emperor, 
who may declare war, but if it 1s not defensive, 
the consent of the Bundesrath, or Federal 
Council is required. The legislative functions 
ofthe empire are vested jointly in the Reichstag 
and the Bundesrath This body, which repre- 
sents the individual states of the empire, as 
the Reichstag represents the German nation, 
consists of fifty-eight delegates, appointed by 
the governments of the individual states for 
each session. Of these, seventeen sit for 
Prussia, s1x for Bavaria, four each for Wirtem- 
berg and ony, three each for Baden and 
Hesse, two each for Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
and Brunswick, and one each for the remain 
ing states, including Hamburg, Lubeck, and 
Bremen. Of its functions, it may be said that 
the Bundesrath 1s mainly a confirming body, 
although it has the privilege of rejecting 
measures passed by the Reichstag. It has also 
a limited imitiatory power, which it occasion- 
ally exercises. Members of the Bundesrath 
have the ne of appearing in the Reichstag, 
and of speaking on any question in which the 
state they represent 1s directly interested. 
Members of the one chamber, however, are not 
eligible for election to the other, although they 
may sit in their respective erovinaat diets 
The Reichstag is composed of 397 members, 
elected by universal suffrage and ballot for the 
term of five years. Of these 236 constitute 
the elected of Prussia, 48 represent Bavaria, 23 
Saxony, and the remainder the other states in 
due proportion, ranging from 1 to 17. The 
following states are included in the confedera- 
tion : The kingdoms of Prussia, Bavaria, War- 
temberg, and ony; the impenal province 
of Alsace-Lorraine; the grand duchies of 
Baden, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Hesse, Olden- 
bur: Brunswick, Saxe-Weimar, Mecklenburg: 
Strelitz, and fourteen smaller states.—Religion 
Owing to its federal constitution, the relations 
of Church and State vary in different parts of 
the empire, but liberty of conscience prevails. 
The Protestants form 62°7 per cent. of the 
population, and Roman Catholics 35"9 per cent.. 


ews making up 1°2 per cent. of the remainder. 
ducation 18 general and compulsory through- 
out theempire. There are elementary schools, 
supported from the local rates, in every town 
and Village's and besides the elementary there 
$ an admirable system of secondary educa- 
100, with special schools for technical educa- 
tion. There are, besides, 21 universities in 
the empire. Uniform codes of commercial and 
criminal law prevail throughout the empire, 
and a uniform civil code was adopted in '’96, 
though it will not come into force till 1900 
Agriculture 1s a very considerable industry, 
supporting about 19,000,000 of the population. 
Manufactures employ and support a still larger 
number, and the chief articles exported are 


textiles, metal-work, machinery, sugar and 
other food products, chemicals, etc. Most of 
the railways, which traverse 28,882 miles, 


belong either to the Impenal or the State 
Governments Area (with Alsace-Lorraine), 
208,830 5q. miles; pop. '96, 52,279,915 Revenue, 
98 9, £69,157,400; expenditure, 470,561,800 (the 
revenue 1s derived from the customs and other 
Imperial sources, and the balance 1s made good 
by contributions from the confederate States) ; 
public debt, £113,063,000, imports, '97, 4243,230,000; 
exports, £189,310,000 See COLONIES, ETC, OF 
EUROPEAN Powers, DipLomatTic, FOREIGN 
ARMIES, FoREIGN NAVIES, and GREAT BRITAIN 
AND HER FOREIGN TRADE 
Political Parties The centre of politi- 
cal life in the German Empire 1s the Reichs- 
tag, the constitution of which 1s somewhat 
complex. The general election of June ’g93 
resulted as follows Oentre, 96 members ; 
Conservatives, 735 National Liberals, 53; Booial 
Demoorats, 44, Radical Popular Party, 24; Im- 
sts, 23, Poles, 19, Anti-Semiutes, 17; Radical 
nhion, 14, and a miscellaneous assemblage of 
the South German People’s Party, Gu phs, 
Danes, Alsatians, etc., making 32 1n all. e 
chief features of "94 were the severe rebuke 
administered by the Emperor to the nobles 
at the head of the Agrarian party, which re- 
sulted in their submission, and the dead set 
made by members of all parties, notably the 
Conservatives, against Count Caprivi, the 
Imperial Chancellor, who ultimately resigned 
in October, and was succeeded by Prince Hohen- 
lohe. The expulsion of Baron von Hammer- 
stein from the Conservative eg Bae from the 
editorial chair of its organ, the Kreuz Zestung, 
and the decision of the Social Democrats not 
to support the agrarian policy, were the most 
noticeable events of ’95. In 96a section of the 
Conservative party, led by Dr. Stocker, sepa- 
rated to form the Ohristian Socialist group 
opposing both reactionary Conservatism and 
revolutionary Social Democracy. The Agrarian 
party lost much ground during the year, and 
what they lost the Liberals and Radicals 
gained. Ihe National Liberal party showed a 
tendency to break up, the more progressive 
membess of the party drawing towards the 
Moderate Radicals, and the more Conservative 
towards the agrarian and reactionary y 
During ’97, 1n prospect of the general election of 
"98, there were some efforts at sopra tena 
between the various sections of the Liberals, 
but little came of 1t. A noteworthy decision, 
however, was arrived at by the Social Demo- 
crats in October—viz., that the should 
abandon its policy of obstruction with regard 
to elections to the Prussian Diet, and work, as 
far as possible, with the Liberal and Progres- 
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sive candidates The General Election took — 


place in June ’88, and resulted inthe returnof J 


the following members Centre, or Clerical 
party, 103 , social Democrats, 56 , Conservatives, 
53, Free Conservatives, 21, National Liberals 
48, Advanced Radicals, 30, Moderate Radicals, 
13, Poles, 14, Anti Semites, 12 , South German 
Peoples Party, 8, Agratians,5, and a mis 
cellaneous group of Hanoverian Guelphs, 
Alsatians, Bavarians, and others’ [he Social 
Democrats thus gained heavily, but the Centre 
were still left with the balance of power in 
their hands The total number of qualified 
electors was officially returned at 11,200,000, 
and of voters 7,600,000, or about 67 per cent 
The votes cast for the leadin parties were — 
Social Democratsz,120,000, Clericals, 1,333 000 
National Liberals, 1,160,000, Conservatives, 
goo,cco, Radical Left, 500,000 Free Conserva 
tives, 220,000, Anti Semites, 310,000, Moderate 
Radicals 230,000, Poles, 180,000, Souch 
German Democrats, 120,000, Alsatian Party of 
Protest, 90,000, Bavarian Peasants League, 
140,000, Agrarian League, 6c,000 
History, ’98. he naval policy of the 
Government was laid before the Imperia) Diet 
(Dec 6th) at the opening of the new Session in 
the Navy Bull, which embraced proposals for 
considerably extending and strengthening the 
Navy during the period 1898—1905, So as to 
“render it adequate for the effective mainten 
ance of the interests of the kmpire on the 
seas A Bill for the reform of military judicial 
procedure was also introduced, of which the 
chief feature was the institution of a Supreme 
Court of Military Jurisdiction, to which ap 
eals might be made from Courts of First 
nstance It was also provided that where 
the offence was purely military, only officers 
should take part in the proceedings The 
occupation of Kiao Chau (see CHINA) came 
opportunely enough for the naval proposals 
especially when it was decided to send a 
strong force of marines and a naval squadron 
under Prince Bem to Kiao Chau (8th) The 
squadron left Kiel (16th), after a farewell 
banquet at which the Emperor spoke of its 
mission and counselled Prince Henry to meet 
, meddling with ‘‘the mailed fist, and 
Prince Henry declared that it was his aim 
“to declare in foreign lands the gospel of your 
Majesty s hallowed person’ In January the 
lease of Kiao Chau toGermany for 99 years was 
announced (sth), and China agreed to Germany s 
constructing a dock and 1 fortified coaling 
station The Bill for the reform of military 
judicial procedure passed its second reading 
stage (March 2oth) The Government Bill as 
to the strengthening of the Navy was also 
approved of inthe main, though on the sug 
gestion of the Clerical party the period named 
am the Bill for carrying out the Government 
programme and bringing the fleet up to the re 
wisi e strength was reduced from 7 eens to 6 
e Bill was read a second time (26), and the 
Estimates for the first of the s1x years were also 
passed A Bill authorising a provisional com 
mercial agreement with Great Britain for one 
year, from July 30th, was passed (April 28th), 
the Government stating that the negotiations 
for a new treaty had been hampered by Greai 
Britains insisting upon reserving liberty o: 
action for British Colonies, It was made clear 
that the most favoured nation clause would be 
continued in general, but would not apply to 
such colonies as gave a preferential treatment 
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to British goods over German The Military 
udicial Procedure Bull was carried (May 4th), 
and the Emperor closed the Session with a 
specs from the Throne reviewing the work 
of the past five years (6th) The results of the 
elections, after the second ballots, which took 
place in June, showed that the Social Demociats 
had again increased their strength, while 
parties were still so distributea that the com 
pact Centre or Clerical party, which was re- 
turned practically unaltered, held the balance 
of power (27th) Prince Bismarck died (July 
3eth) at Fnedrichsruh, and the Emperor de- 
creed national mourning for him he Em 
peror and Empress attended the simple funeral 
service at Friedrichsruh (Aug 2nd), and the 
body was laid to rest in the park Although 
no definite official statement was made, it 
i pepe tae to be certain, from statements in the 

ritish and Gcrman press, that an agreement 
had been concluded with Great Britain as to 
British and German interests in Africa, deal 
ing in particular with Delagoa Bay and the 
Transvaal The Emperor and Empress left 
Potsdam en route for Constantinople and the 
Holy Land (Oct 12th) Prior to the Emperor’s 
departure, newspapeis had occupied them 
selves very much with the projected journey, 
and considerable objection to it had been 
expressed 1n some quarters, notably in France 
At Venice an interview took place with the 
King and Queen of Ital}, and then the Imperial 
party embarked 1n the Hohensollern for Con- 
stantinopje (13th), where they were received 
with great state by the Sultan in person (18th) 
The Impeiial Chancellor, replying to a request 
of the German Colonial Society that he would 
publish the contents of the agreement said to 
have been arrived at between Great Britain 
and Germany as to Delagoa Bay and South 
African affairs, declined to do this, saying that 
important political considerations prohibited 
such a course (zoth) Ihe Impenal party, after 
leasing Constantinople, went on to Haifa, Jaffa, 
erusalem, and Damascus At Jerusalem the 

mperor accomplished the ostensible object of 
his journey by attending the dedication of the 
new Evangelical Church of the Redeemer, 
and presented to the German Catholics at 
Jerusalem the property which he had obtained 
trom the Sultan, known as ‘‘ Le Dormitoire de 
la Sainte Vierge He also assured all and 
ey Germans of his desire and ability to 
extend to them his powerful protection e 
results of the Prussian elections were 
nounced (Nov 4th), and showed that the Con- 
servatives of all shades had secured 204 seats, 
the Clericals 100, the National Liberals 77, the 
Radical Left 25, the Moderate Radicals 10, the 
Poles 14, and the Danes 2 

, Emperor of See Wiuiam II 

oF GERMANY 

Gibraltar The name 1s a corruption of Jebel 
el Tank, the Mount of Tank Anciently Calpe, 
one of the pillars of Hercules Is a rocky pro- 
montory, 2? miles long and with an extreme 
breadth of # mile, on the south of Spain, 
connected with Andalusia by a low isthmus, 
and is a British fortress and the “key” of the 
Mediterranean ,z2sqm, . 26,050, 1n- 
cluding a garrison of 5664 men e rock rises 
to 7439 feet, and 1s impregnably fortified. The 
town lies within the bay, on the western side. 
Anchorage 1s bad_ The port 1s free, and 13 the 
entrepot of a considerable trade between North 
Afnmca and the United Kingdom. It 1s alsoa 
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coaling station of first-rate importance. Ruled 
as a Crown colony by the military Governor. 
For financial statistics see BRITISH EMPIRE 
(table); see also DIPLOMATIC. 

Giffen, Sir Robert, K.C.B , late Controller- 
General of the Commercial, Labour, and Sta- 
tistical Department of the Board of I'rade. He 
was born 1837, and educated at Glasgow Un:- | 
versity, which gave himthe LL.D. degree 1n’84. 
After a legal training 1n a Solicitor’s office, he | 
became a Journalist, and was sub-editor of the 
Globe ’62-6, and assistant-editor of the Econo 
mst’68-76 He wasthen appointed Chief of the 
Statistical Department of tne Board of Trade, 
and has since discharged the duties of that 
office and of Assistant Sccretary to the Board 
( 82), and Controller of the Commeicial Labour 
and Statistical Department (93). He was 
President of the Statistical Society ___, and 
has published various works, such as *‘ kssays 
m Finance,’ ‘‘The Progress of the Working 
Classes in the Last Hali Century,’ and “ Ihe 


Case against Bimetallism.” He retired from , 


the Board of Iiade in Oct. ’97 Address 
Bina Gardens, South Kensington, S W. 

Gilbert, William Schwenck, Barrister of the 
Inner [emple, was b. 1836. Entered the literary 
woild as contributor of ‘Bab Ballads ’ to Fun 
and several] magazines. Came into note asa play 
writer on pioduction of his pieces ‘‘ Palace of 
Truth ” and ‘‘Pygmalion and Galatea” (70-71) | 
Mr. Gilbert has written the librettos of a series | 
of comic operas, which have been set to music 
by Sir Arthur Sulhvan. The list comprises | 
‘““Tnal by Jury,” “Sorcerer,” ‘‘Pinafore,” 
‘‘Pirates of Penzance,” “Patience,” “TIolan- 
the,” “Princess Ida,” ‘‘ The Mikado,” “Ruddi- , 

ore,” ‘‘ The Yeomen of the Guard,” ‘‘ Utopia, 

imited” (’93), and ‘The Giand Duke”! 
(96), all of which have attained great 
popularity. Mr. Gilbert’s other notable pro 
ductions are ‘Dan’! Druce,” ‘ Engaged,” 
and ‘‘Sweethearts,” Published “Songs of a 
Savoyard” in Nov. ’90. He was appointed a 
magistrate for Middlesex in June ’g1, and in 
that year also wrote ‘‘The Mountebanks,” 
which the late Mr. Cellier set to music. He 
wrote ‘‘His Excellency” to the music of Mr. 
Osmond Carr in ’94, the piece being produced 
atthe Lyric. ‘‘The Fortune Hunter,” a new 
play, was produced at Birmingham in Sept 'o7 

Gilchrist Educational Trust. A fund leit 
by the late Dr. John Borthwick Gilchrist (1759- 
1841) to trustees, ‘‘for the benefit, advance- 
ment, and prope of educationand learning 
in every part of the world, as far as circum- 
stances will permit.” The income is applied to 
the support of scholarships for young men and 
young women, awarded on the result of com- 

titive examinations; in occasional grants to 

cational Institutions under special circum- 
stances; and to the delivery of high-class 
scientific lectures for the people, at a charge tor 
admission of 1d. each per lecture. Secretary, 
R, D. Roberts, M.A., D.Sc. Office, 17, 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 

Girls’ Friendly Society. See 
WOMEN, ORGANISATIONS FOR. 

Girton College. See Hicuer Epucation 
or Women. 

Gladstone, Rt. Hon W.E. See Osituary, 
and for the proceedings in Parliament, see 
SESSION, sect. 10. 

: w Herald.” A morning newspaper, 
Ind mt in politics. Founded in 1782. It 
circulates all over Scotland, and has the highest 
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reputation in commercial circles throughout 
the United Kingdom. Editor, Charles Russell. 
From the same office are issued the ee) 
Herald and the Evening Times. Head Office, 65 
to 69, Buchanan Street, Glasgow ; London Office, 
65, fleet Street. 

Glasgow University. Founded bya bull of 
Pope Nichelas V. in 1450; received a new 
charter from James VI. of Scotland in 1577; 
remodelled by the Universities (Scotland) Acts, 
1858 and 1889. There weie last session 1820 
students (257 women), and of the total 771 were 
students in Arts (179 women) and 665 students 
of Medicine (71 women). Women students are 
taught separately at Queen Margaret College. 
See article on HIGHER EpucATION OF WOMEN. 
Chancellor, Rt. Hon. the Earl of Stair, K.T., 
LL D. Rector, Rt. Hon. Joseph Chambe1 lain, 
M.P. Pmneipal and Vice-Chancellor, Robert 
Hebert Story, D D. Parlamentary representa- 
tive, }. A Campbell, LL.D. Registrar of General 


Council, James Coutts, M.A, Degrees: M.A., 
D Phi, D.Litt, B Sc., D.Sc , B.L , LL.B , LL.D., 
M.B. and ChB,, M.D, ChM., B.D., D.D. 


Among the distinguished alumni are Adam 
Smith, [Thomas Campbell, Francis Jeffrey, 
Archbishop Tait, Principal Caird, Principal 
Shairp, Rev R. S. Candlish, and Lord Kelvin. 

“Globe, The” Established 1803, and subse- 
quently incorporated with TheTrauller. It was 
started: by the old Whig party, and always was 
recognised asan authority on political matters, 
its contributors including some who held high 
office in the State. It retained its Whiggism 
until 1866, when a new proprietary, recognis- 
ing the changed times, made it an outspoken 
though independent Conservative o1gan, 1e- 
ducing its price from fourpence to twopence, 
and eventually to one penny. It 1s now a 
recognised evening journal of the Constitu- 
tional party. Editor, George Eliot Armstrong. 
Offices, 367, Strand, W.C. 

Gloucester, Bishop of. See under PEERAGE. 

Goa. A port-town and territory between 
he boundaries of Madras and Bombay, India. 
Once the seat of great trade, now decayed and 
ruinous. Belongs to Portugal. See CoLonieEs, 
ETC , OF EUROPEAN POWERS. 

Gold Coast Colony. A British Crowncolony 
on the coast of West Africa. The colony has 
a coast-line of about 350 miles, and though the 
interior boundaries are not strictly defined, 
the area may be put at about 45,000 square 
miles, and the population at 1,500,000, including 
37,500 professed Christians. Ihe native state 
ot Ashanti hes inland, at the backlof the central 
portion of the colony. Trouble arose between 
tne King of Kumass!, who had declared himself 
King of Ashanti in ’94, and the British authori- 
ties and in ‘95 an expeaition was sent 
against him, under the command of Sir Francis 
Scott, which resulted in the submission of the 
King, who was afterwards taken to the coast. 


Ihe kings of Bekwai and Abodom also made 
suimission, and the country was placed 
under British protection, and a Resident ap- 


pointed at Kumass1. Acora isthe administrative 
centre of the colony, and has a population of 
16,267, The Government includes a Governor 

an Executive Council, and a Legislative Council 
of nine, none of whomare elected. The products 
are chiefly palm-oil, gold, palm kernels, rubber, 
timber, etc. See British Empire (table), 
Dip.tomatic, and NIGERIA (map).—History, '98. 
The Niger Convention, drawn up by the 
Anglo-French Commission sitting at Paris, 
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and signed June rsth, settled the bound 
aries of the dentesland to the west and the 
north From the intersection of the river 
Volta with the goth parallel of north latitude, 
the boundary runs up the course of the river 
northwards to 1ts intersection with the 11th 
pa allel, and then turns east along the 
11th parallel, deflecting northwards so as to 
include Bawhu, till 1t teaches German territory 
in the dunterland of Togoland Bona and 
Dokta were thus given up to France, and the 
(rench had to concede Wa and other points to 
the east of the Volta which had been occupied 
by them (See also NicgER1A ) A number of 
railway officials left Liverpool (Aug 4th) in 
connection with the laying of a Government 
1ailway from Sehogd: to Tarquah 1n the gold 
mining district of the colony Railway material 
had already been sent out, and 1t was estimated 
that the construction of the line which will be 
about 40 niles long, will occupy three years 
Ihe old Ashanti capital of Kumass} 1s 170 miles 
from Tarquah, but up to the date given the 
country between the two points had not been 
surveyed for railwiy purposes The new hne 
will have a gauge of 3 {t 61n, and the starting 
point will be Ixcoiday Bay, where wharves 
and piers will be erected 

Gold Fields and Production Goldis found 
in every quarter of the globe in reefs or veins 
among quartz, from which it 18 separated by 
quarrying, crushing, washing, and treatment 
with mercury , in alluvial deposits, from which 
it 1s extracted by washing, in dust, grains, 
laminz, or nuggets Alluvial deposits are of 
several kinds—namely, (1) beds of running 
rivers, involving the npeymcn of dredging 
apparatus, (2) superficial or not deep deposits, 
capable of being worked by diggers single 
handed, (3) dcep alluvial beds, often underlying 
hard rock, necessitating thorough mining , (4) 
deposits of gravel, schist, and disintegrated 
rock, often on hillsides, now generally washed 
gradually down by means of hydraulic engines 
Miiing in quartz entails the employment of 
large capital and expensgve machinery, 1n 
cluding heavy stamps cyanide works: etc The 
ore is in the first instance crushed by stamps, 
the separated gold being collccted his pro 
cess being, however, ineffectual in separating 
the whole of the gold, the residue is again 
treated by cyanide, and a considerable further 
quantity 1s obtained Until recently the ore 
then left, technically known as ‘ slimes, was 
regarded as worthless, but now that in its 
turn 1s made to yield a further quantity of gold 
One of the most interesting developments of 
recent years has been what 1s known as deep 
level mining 1n the Transvaal—that 1s, sinking 
shafts to a sree depth in order to work an 
existing reef known to dip at a considerable 
angle Inthe Witwatersrand field many deep 
J-vel mines are now yielding very satisfactory 
results The imtial expenditure in connection 
with quartz mining ts so great, that it 9 mainly 
conducted through the agency of hmited com 
panies, the buying and selling of the shares 
of which are an important part of the business 
of the Stock Exchange (¢qv) Thanks tothe 
rapid development of gold mining in the rans 
vaal, Western Australia, and India of recent 
jears, there has been a rapid increase in the 
production of the metal after unimportant 
fluctuations for a considerable period 1S 18 
clearly shown 1n the following table, the main 
figures of which are quoted from the Statsst — 
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Production in— 


Whole 
Year. |Australasia| America | World 
& & 4 
1851 1,319,000 | 12,000,000 | 17,200,000 
1856 11,277,000 | 11,000,000 | 27,915,000 
1860 10,554,000 9,200,000 | 23,350,090 
1865 10,253,000 | 10,650,000 | 24,040,000 
1870 8 939,000 | 10,000,000 | 21,370 000 
1875 73 326,000 6,700,000 | 22,700,000 
1880 6,174,000 7 209,000 | 22,130,000 
1885 5)597,;000 6,400 009 | 21,250,000 
1888 5) 530,000 6 600,000 | 21,985,000 
1890 | 6,004,000 6,600,000 | 24,260,000 
1891 5) 305,000 6,600,000 | 26,700,coo 
1892 | 835,000 6,600,000 | 29,900,000 
1893 7,127,000 | 7,290,000 | 32,600,000 
1994 | 7,282,000 7,900,000 36,765 030 
1895 8,870,000 9,300,000 41,000,000 
1896 8 988,0oco | 10,800,000 , 45,000,000 
1897 II 075 000 | II 400 000 | 51,706 000 


As regards the new fields of :mportance, that 
of the Witwatersrand takes the first place 
Deposits were only discovered there so recently 
ne 26 hut awing ta the reefe heine anand and 
regular, and to the fact that the best scientific 
. methods of mining have been employed, the 
{ output has increased by leaps and bounds It 
‘is now pra tically certain that manv years— 
probably from eighty to a hundred—must 
elapse before the feldis worked out Goldis 
knov n to exist 1n other parts of the [ransvaal, 
such as the Lydenburg Klerksdorp, and De 
Knap districts, but these are being only 
partially worked at present The cxstence of 
payable gold in Rhodesia his been a much dis 
puted point for many years past Inthe autumn 
of 98 a few mines began to crush, and the 
question 1s therefore likely to be determined 
one way or the other before long The output 
in Western Australia is also steadily increasing, 
but the gold there 1s scattered over a wide 
area, and the reefs 1n many parts are irregular 
and patchy In the neighbouthood of kal 
goorlie, however, very large and rich reels are 
being Se cmerceny worked In none of the 
other Westein Australian districts have 1m 
portant developments taken place during the 
year In India there his been steady progiess 
without any occurrences worthy of note Gold 
mining 1n New Zealand continues in a some 
what upprogressive condition, but in British 
North America, peed in the Klondike 
region, rapid progress 15 being m.de 


Golf retains and even increases 1ts hold on 
popular favour, and each vear more links are 
added to the large number that now exist The 
following are the most important matches that 
have taken place during the year On Feb 17th 
J H Taylor and J Braid played a grand game 
In a 36hole match at Wimbledon, for a prize 
presented by Sir George Newnes, Bart, in 
which Taylor won, his score being 150 against 
Braids 154 On April 2nd, at the opening of 
the new Wimbledon Park Golf Club, a ma‘ch 
was played ovetween Rowland Jones, the pro 
fessional of the new club, and P Paxton, when 
the former won by 2 holes up and 1 to play An 
18 hole match between J Braid and Jack White 
at Seaford, on Apri] 13th, resulted in Braids 
victory by 4 holes up and 3to play A return 
match was played on the following day at 
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Newhaven, when Braid again won by 7 holes 
up and 6to play A 72 holes professienal k our 
some for £100 was played between A Kirkaldy 
and A Herd on one side and B Sayers and 
A Simpson on the other, on April r4th and 
ist At the end of the first day the former 
were leading by 3 holes, which advantage peed 
increased to 2 up and 11 to lay, by whic 
they won On April x4th J Braid beat Jack 
White On April roth, at Aberfelay, A Kirkaldy 
beat A Herd in an exciting match by 1 up 
On April 23rd W Fernie beat ]) Kinnell in a 
36 holes match, the scores being 151 to 154 
A Herd beat Tom Vardcn in a 36 holes match 
on April 30th by 148 strokestoiss5 At Hastings, 
on May 4th, a match between many noted pro 
fessionals resulted in favour of A Herd, whose 
scoie was 148 On May iith, at Burnham, 
somerset, J H Taylor beat ] Braid, the scores 
being 163 and 160, and on tre 18th, at Enst 
Finchley, a match between the same pro 
fessionals ended jn a tie, the scores being 154 
Miss Lena Thomson won the Ladies Golf 
Championship at Great Yarmouth on May 2oth 
The Amateur Championship was won by Lt fF 
G Tait (Black Watch) for the second time, at 
Hoylake, on May 27th Mr S Murr Feigusson 
was beaten 1n the final by 7 up and 5 to play 
M: Tait also wonthe St George s Challenge Cup 
at Sandwich on June ist, with a score of 163 
W Park, ina match for £200 against W Fernie, 
beat him by 13 up and12 to play he Open 
Championship was played over the Prestwick 
Links, when Harry Vardon for the second 
time won, with a score of 3 7, Wilhe Park 
being second wih a score of 308 Miss K 
Moell r won the Ladies Championship of York 
shire, Mr Frank Woodhead being the Amateur 
Champion of the same county beating his bro 
ther Arthur in the final by 3 up and 4 to play 
On July oth intwo matches at Romford,J braid 
deterted the champion, H Vardon but on 
the 2,rd H Vardon wona match 1t the North 
murrey Ground against other professionals The 
Caloutta Cup was won by Mr E Blackwell at 
St Andrews on Aug sth At the Carnoustie 
fournament for Professionals, on Aug 13th, 
Harry Vardon won tha 36 holes match, ana he 
also won at the Elie Professiona] Tournament 
The Borough of Deal Amateur Challenge Cup 
wis won by Mr Schacht Mr Macfie won the 
Queen Victoria Jub lee Vase at St Andrews 
Ihe Insh Golf Championship was won by 
Mr W 8 Taylor, of the kdinburgh Carlton 
Club, in a most exciting match, an extra hole 
being playedtodecidethegame Mr Dallmeyer, 
(f the London Scottish, was his opponent On 
Aug 26th Kirkaldy beat Scott by 4 up and 3 
to play, and a few days afterwards A Herd 
defeated H Vardon by 3 holes up and 2 to 
[’ay Mr Lawson won the Midlothian Cup 
with a score of 77 Mr H W de Zoete won 
the King William IV Medal, at St Andrews 
with a score of 80 and Mr F G lait the Club 
Gold Medal with ascore of 78 Harry Vardon 
won the Newoastle (Co Down) Professional 
Tournament on Oct rst 

Goluchowski, Count Agenor, Austro 
Hungarian Minister for Foreign Affairs, was 
born in 1849 He entered upon his diplomatic 
career in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, and 
In 72 WaS appointed Attache and afterwards 
Secretary of Embassy at Berlin He then 
went to Paris as Counsellor of Embassy, and 
there married a daughter of Prince Joachim 
Murat He was Minister at Bucharest, ’87 93 
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He 1s a large landed proprietor 1n Galicia, and 
has sat as a Conservative in the Austrian 
Chamber of Peers He was appointed Munis- 
ter of Foreign Affans on Count Kalnokys 
resignation in May 95 

Good Templars, The Independent Order 
of, a total abstinence fraternity originated in 
New xork 1n 1851 In 68 it was extended to 
England by Joseph Malins, who, by 70, had 
instituted the Grand Lodge of Eng and, from 
which the Order has spread round the world 
It administers a pledge of lifelong abstinence 
from intoxicating beverages and advocates the 
legal suppression of therr common sale _ It 
seeks to protect the abstinent and reclaim the 
inebriate It admits both sexes to equal priv 
leges and office Only a snfall fee of 6d or 1s 
per quarter 1s exacted, as it 18 non beneficiary 
in basis The Order consists of () local 

Subordinate lodges, meeting weekly, (2) 
county ‘ Distnct lodges meeting quarterly, 
(3) national ‘Grand lodges, meeting annu 
ally and an ‘ International Supreme Lodge 
The latter has met in the United States, 
Canada, England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
and Sweden and next meets at Toronto, 
Canada cn the fourth Tuesday in June 90 
The Order publishes about forty newspapers 
and magazines 1n various languages It has 
a membership of over 550000 1n about 12 000 
branches governed by 1oo different Grand 
Lodges here are in the United Kingdom 
nearly 200 000 adult and junior members, of 
whom 55 0o¢ adults and 45 ooo juniors are under 
the Grand Lodge of England, whose permanent 
offices are in Ldmund Street Birminghar 
(his Grand I odge has over 1300 lodges, of 
which rooare inthe army and navy The Grand 
Lodge annual session at Plymouth, Laster 
98 was attended by 600 repiesentatives and 
officers The Juvenile Section of the Order 
enjoins abstinence from strong drink, tobacco, 
gambling and bad words, and has 70,000 British 
members, in 1000 branches The members 
have founded a Tem ce viele, at Sun 
bury at acost of bout £10,000 hey have 
Mission Vans, with travelling missionaries to 
hold open air meetings and circulate tem 
perance literature in rural parts, and 1n many 
counties have latteily formed Good Templar 
Cyoling Brigades The Grand Lodge of Scot- 
land has ro6r adult and 380 junior branches, 
with a total of 79,000 members , its office 18 72, 
Great Clyde Street Glasgow and its monthly 
organis /he Good Templar Ireland and Wales 
have about 500 adult and jumior branches, and 
have an increasing membership The organ in 
England 1s The Good Templars Watchword, 
weekly, and several local monthlies are issued 
besides much literary matter, from the Grand 
Lodge printing presses, at 168, Edmund Street, 
Birmingham 

Gore, Rev Charles, M A,D D (Edin ), was 
b 1853, and 1s the son of the late Hon Charles 
Alexand®ér Gore, the brother of the 4th Ear) of 
Arran He wased at Harrow and Balliol Col 
lege,and wasa Fellow of Tnnity College,Oxford 
Mr Gore has taken a prominent position in 
Oxford a> the exponent of High Church tenets 
The publication of ‘‘Lux Mund,” for which he 
was largely responsible, caused almost as much 
controversy as that of ‘‘ Tracts for the Times ’ 
He published in Nov gx ‘The Incarnation of 
the Son of God, being the Bampton Lectures 
for that year In May 93 he resigned the 
headship of Pusey House, and in 94 became 
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Canon of Westminster 
a prominent part in the Armenian agitation, and 
in 97 attended, with the Bishop of Rochester, 
the Convention of the Brotherhood of St 
Andrew, at Buffalo, US A_ In '98 he edited 
Essays in Aid of the Reform of the Church 
Address Little Cloisters, Westminster 


Gorst, Sir John, MP See under Commons 
Goschen, Rt Hon George J, MP See 


under Commons 


Gosse, Edmund, was b in London 1849 


Ed privately Hus book ‘‘Seventeenth Cen 
tury Studies was published 1n '80 (3rd edition 
97) ‘The Masque of Painters, which was 


performed with great success by members of 
the Royal Instituteof Painters in Water Colours 
in May 86, was written by Mr Gosse_ In 89 
he published “ The History of 18th Century 
Literature, 1660—1780 Hislater works include 
a volume of most interesting essays entitled 
‘“‘Gossip in a Library (91), a novel, ‘Ihe 
Secret of Narcisse (92), acollection of cssays, 
‘‘Questions at Issue (93), a critical volume 
on “The Jacobean Poets , a collection of 
lyrical poems ‘ In Fusset and Silver (94), 
“ Critical Kit Kats (96), a series of modern 
monographs, and ‘A Short History of English 
Literature (97) An edition of Mr Gosses 
works, 1n 7 vols , was issued in 96 Mr Gosse 
1S now engaged on the “Life and Letters of 
the great flizabetban poet and divine, Dr pone 
Donne Address 29, Delamere Terrace, 


Gothenburg System, The See special 
articles in ’95 and 96 editions, ‘‘The Gothen 
burg System of Public house Licensing, pub 
lished by the Church of England Temperance 
Society, 9, Bridge Street, Westminster, a 
book on the Gothenburg system by Mr Edwin 
Goadby, ‘Sober See of Paillaament, pub 
lished by Swan nnenschein & Co, and 
‘“‘The Gothenburg and Beigen Schemes, by 
D Lewis, JP, published by Elhott, Ldin 
burgh See also Loca OPrrion 

Gould, F Carruthers, one of the greatest 
cartoonists of the day, waf» at Barnstaple in 
1845, and was ed in that town He entered 
a local bank at the age of 16 and at 20 came up 
to Loirdon and entered a stockbrokers office, 
eventually himself becoming a member of the 
Stock Exchange As a boy his genius for 
caricature was noticeable, and on the Stock 
Fxchange he found plenty of material ready 
to hishand In 79he began to illustrite the 
Christmas number of 7riutn but his first 
journalistic work was done on the Pall Mall 
Gazette and Bud, et when Mr Stead was editor 
He very soon becamea regular member of the 
staff, and with his colleagues transferred his 
services to the Westminster Gazette when the 
former paper passed into Mr Astors hands 
kor years his pictorial commentary on the 
proceedings at Westminster has been brilliant 
in the extreme, and latterly he has, done the 
literary commentary also with equal success 
His ‘‘Cartoons for the Crisis d ring the 
general election of g5, afterwards republished 
separately, put his name into all mens mouths, 
and firmly established his reputation as a 
political caricatunst He is now assistant 
editor of the Westminster Gaszetie 


Government. See Ministry, TREASURY, 
and other articles 


Grace, Dr W. G., the renowned cnicketer, 
was b at Downend, Eristol, 1848, and made his 
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first appearance 1n important matches in West 
Gloucestershire vy Bedminster, at Mangotsfield 
Between 64 and 79 he made 20,842 runs in 
a total of 415 innings His exploits as a 
batsman, fielder, and bowler, became so cele 
brated, that the tatle of ‘‘ champion” was 
spontaneously conferred upon him On July 
22nd, 79, at Lords, the enthusiasm of his 
admirers took the form of a presentation of the 
value of £1400 Although pursuing the medical 
proces Dr Grace has stil] kept his place in 
rst class cricket An interesting book upon 
Cricket was published by him in gr, and 
another is in preparation He cclebrated his 
Jubilee in “| and it was announced in the 
autumn that he had accepted the position of 
secretary of the London County Cricket Club, 
whose ground will be at the Crystal Palace 


‘Graphic, The,’ founded 1869, by Mr W L 
Thomas, its present manager, 1s an illustrated 
weekly of high class character, and treats of 
culrent events Its Christmas and Summer 
numbers are especially excellent and have a 
very wide circulation Editor, Mr T Heath 
doyce , See also Daity GrRapPuHic Office, 190, 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND HER COLONIAL 
TRADE 


The British dominions are’ expanding 
rapidly both in wealth and in population 
According to the best estimates, there were 
320,000,000 persons subject to the impure in 87, 
OVer 451,00 ,ooo 1N g3, and about 400 000,000 

97, exclusive of the inhabitants of Protec- 
torates and spheres of the Empire In fact, 
more than a quarter of the population of the 
civilised world reside under the British flag 
The importance of the trade of such multitudes 
needs no demonstration, and it 1s therefore 
not SPE that attention has been closely 
directed to the best means for making it of 
mutual -enefit, and to the dungers of foreign 
competition ihe Canadian preterential tanft, 
adopted in 97, and put into full operation in 
98 (see CANADA), 18 Of great interest in this 
connection Whether other colonies are likel 
to follow Canadas lead seems very doubttu 
It would be extremely difficult, 1f not impos 
sible, for many of the colonies at present to 
dispense with a tariff on imports It 1s pro 
bable that for the present such changes as 
do take place will be rather 1n the relation 
of adjacent colonies to each other than in 
that of those colonies to tne mother country 
It 1s calculated that 70 per cent of British ex- 
ports go to foreign countries, while 77 per cent 
of British imports are derived from outside the 
British Empire The following tables, com 
piled from the Colonial Office Rat show the 
state cf things intheColonies The percentage 
of some of the minor colonies has been omitted 
to save space, but the general average at the 
bottom includes all British possessions — 


Indian and Colonial 
Percentage to 


United British Foreign 
Kingdom Possessions Countries 
Cape Colony 95 I 4 
New Zealand 78 
Ceylon 70 
Natal 64 24 
Victoria 57 29 14 
British Guiana 52 6 42 
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Percentage to 


United British Fore) 
Kingdom Possessions Countries 
Canada 52 4 44 
South Australia 41 54 5 
eueccnaand 39 60 
est Australia 38 61 
New South Wales 36 45 19 
Newfoundland 36 41 23 
India and Burmah 31 49 
West Indies 29 6, 
Tasmania 21 79 — 
Straits Settlements =_ 21 14 65 
Av'ge for all Colomes 47 27 26 


There are great variations in this table, and 
the colonies are purposely so arranged as to 
show how much more some colonies send here 
thanothers Of course the fact that some ot the 
exports sent here are for distnbution only must 
not be lost sight of, but broadly 1t may be said 
that as regards foreign trade our colonies fall 
into three distinct categories There are those 
which he contiguous to foreign countries and 
naturally do a large amount of business with 
them Ofthese Canada, the West Indies and 
the Straits Settlements are conspicuous ex 
amples There are others which are greatly 
isolated from the world at large, and therefoie 
depend mainly on Great Britain as a market— 
for instance, New Zealind, Cape Colony and 
Natal The third category comprises those 
colonies, mainly Australian which he near to 
each other and trade largely with each other 
Jhis classification 1s important, aS we are too 
apt to speak generally of the colomies as if 
their conditions were imilar, while the differ 
enccs between them are great and have a vital 
bearing on inter Imperial trade relations 

With some variations, the classification of 
umports on the same lines 138 very like that of 
ee aa as will bz seen from the following 
table — 


Indian and Colonial Imports 
Percentage from 
United British Foreign 
Kingdom Possessions Co intries 

Cape Colony 80 7 13 
Natal 76 9 1S 
India 71 11 18 
New Zealand 65 27 
British Guiana 55 16 
West Australia 49 
West Indies 46 42 
Victoria 42 49 9 
New South Wales 40 52 7 
po i 36 60 4 

anada 36 2 62 
Tasmania 33 66 
Ceylon 26 68 
South Australia 25 67 
Newfoundland 20 19 61 
Straits Settlements 14 26 60 
Av’ge for all Colomies 47 27 26 


Leaving out of account those colonies already 
alluded to, which, owing to their geographical 
pesuon, necessarily trade largely with neigh- 

Ours, 1t will be seen that foreign competition 
is much less than many suppose. Allowance 
has of course to be made for the fact that all 
the goods exported from this country are not 
necessarily made here, but even then it 1s 
obvious that we command the bulk and the 
pick of colonial trade in manufactured goods. 
See CosonraL CONFERENCE '97, 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND HER FOREIGN 
TRADE, 

In the ANNUAL Of the last three years much 
attention has been paid to the rapidly changing 
conditions of our foreign trade, owing to the 
eager rush for the development of new markets 
and the increasing and organised competition 
of enterprising rivals The special conditions 
affecting particular markets throughout the 
woild were surveyed, partly with the view of 
inducing traders to remedy some of the defects 
In our commercial system, the existence of 
which was demonstrated Generally speaking 
it may be said that the conditions explained 
have changed but httle, though 1n some direc- 
tions the competition has berome accentuated 
It 1s not proposed here to repeat the particular 
survey of foreign markets (see eds of ’of, 97, 
98), but merely to collect certain particulars 
concerning the mercantile energy of our rivals 
and the unsatisfactory methods which many 
british traders employ Some credit may 
turly be taken for the part played by the 
ANNUAL 1n calling the attention of the public 
to these matters 

Larly in g7 a Memorandum was laid upon 
the table of the House of Commons embodying 
Comparative Statistics of Population, Industry, 
and Commerce in the United Kingdom and some 
Leading Boreign Countries The general con 
clusion was that the conditions of the manu 
facturing and industrial predominance of the 
Kingdom were different from what ey were 
when the non agricultural population of every 
country in the world was smaller than in 
our own—in other words, that industries and 
manufactures abroid are becoming much bigge1 
things than they were Later on, ge salped em- 
boijying Correspondence respecting Du:iplomatio 
and Consular Assistance to British Trade Abroad 

as presented to both Houses of Parlament 
and a great deal of information was derive 
from the Chambers of Commerce throughout 
the countiy as to the manner in which this 
assistance might begncreased 

A very important step was taken by the Board 
of Trade in July 97, 1n the gd SUN ae of a 
Departmental Committee to undertake an In- 
uiry into the Development of British Trade 
The special instructions to the Committee were 
that they should consider and advise as to the 
best means of bringing to the knowledge of the 
home trades the information furnished by 
Consuls and Commercial Attaches, and by 
Agents Geneial and other iepresentatives of 
Colonial Goveinments and of India, as to the 
supply and demand and other conditions of the 
markets in their 1espective districts, and as 
to the opportunities which they afford for the 
intioduction and development of British trade. 
They were also to report as to whether 1n their 
opinion it was desirable that Consuls and 
Agents should be instructed to remit home 
from timeto time samples of goods most in 
demand--this being a recommcndation which 
had been made by many Chambers of Commerce 
—and if they should be of that opinion they 
were to advise in regard to arrangements for 
she exhibition or circulation of such samples. 

The Committee presented their Report in 
July, 98, making a number of general sugges- 
tions 1n relation to the dissemination of com- 
mercial intelligence In regard to a suggested 
Commeroial Intellgence Office, the Committee 
with practical unanimity recommended the 
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establishment of an office whose function it 
should be to meet the constantly increasing 
demand for prompt and accurate information 
on commercial matters, so far as it can be met 
by Government action There was no Cesire to 
suggest anything which would, evenif 1t could, 
impair the value of the information already 
obtainable by individual enterprise It was 
more than ever essential mn these days that 
our manufacturers and traders should rely 
mainly on their own efforts to extend the aiea 
of their transactions and the amount of their 
business ene Mackay, a member of the 
Committee, laid great stress upon this matter, 
and was of opinion that the establishment ot 
such an office as was proposed would tend to 
rob the trader, whe has embarked 1n operations 
1n distant regions, of the just fiuit of his enter 
prise, while at the same time it would lay open 
to foreigners and competitors information that 
would be very valuable to them ‘‘The State 
may, however, said the report, ‘usefully 
afford assistance in the interests of the trading 
community as a whole, and may supply infor 
mation from a broader point of view than that 
of the individual trader. Ihe Committee 
further came to the conclusion that it 1s desir 
able to obtain more completely than at present 
particulars and samples of foreign made goods 
mostly in demand in foreign, Indian and 
Colonial markets, and to make arrangements 
for the exhibition of those samples in our 
centres of industries and commerce 

In such helps to commerce foreigners are 
particularly ener,etic There are typical 
museums of the class in Biussels and Vienna, 
and Commercial Information Bureaus exist in 
several of the capitals of LKurope In July 98 
the French Minister of Commerce announced 
the institution of a Commercial Intelligence 
Bureau in Paris, which was to collect and dis 
seminate information concerning raw materials 
or products which France can import for manu 
facturing purposes, for consumption, or trai sit, 
on customs, tariffs, port dues and taxes affect 
Ing trade or eee @g products capable 
of finding an outlet in foréign markets, etc , 
with particulars of conditions of transit, pay 
ment, package, the position of markets, firms, 
ctc , and on undertakings to be opened in 
foreign countnes Later, in Oct ’98, 1t was 
announced that the loss of the Spanish colonies 
had caused the Spanish Government to form 
a Special sub department of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs for the purpose of supply 
ing commercial information and Statistics to 
tiaders These are but illustrations of the new 
commercial activity being displayed abroad 
In Austria Hungary a plan has been formed 
whichis striking, though not new, of despatch 
ing a Floating Exhibition to make known the 
products of the dual monarchy in various 
countnes The exhibition 1s intended to be 
installed in a ship of the Austrian Lloyds 
della Company, to leave in Dec? 98, car 
rying a large assortment of samples, with 
experts and catalogues in four languages, for 
the Pirzus, Salonika, Constantinople, Smyrna, 
Alexandria, Massowah, Aden, Bombay, Col 
ombo, Calcutta, Akyab, Rangoon, Singapore, 
Bangkok, Sangon, Batavia, Macassar, Sandakan, 
Cebu, Manilla, Pakho, Kiungchow, Canton, 
Hongkong, Swatow, Amoy, Kelung, Foohcow, 
Shanghai, Chin-Kiang, Wei-hai wei, Chefoo, 
Port Arthur, Yuensan, Nagasaki, Kobe, and 
Yokohama 
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But certainly the most important opmmeroial 
rival we have 1s Germany, which 1s everywhere 
displaying extraordinary energy and enterprise 
The Berlincorrespondent of the 7zmes, writing 
in October ’98, gave an exceedingly interesting 
account of the development of German influence 
in Turkey since 1°", largely through the 
operations of the Deutsche Bank group of 
financieis, both directly and indirectly The 
transaction of business was facilitated, and 
Geiman enterprise was not slow to take ad 
vantage of the new opportunities Everywhere 
the beginnings of new business connections 
are visible, and in many c1ses It 1s the promise 
of future development rather than what has 
been achieved which merits the intelligent 
attention of Englishmen This eapanston will 
doubtless receive a new impetus from the visit 
to Constantinople of the German Emperor, who 
said to the German community on his arrival, 
‘‘T have it from the ruler of this land himselt 
that you have established for yourselves a high 
position in this capital ’ The correspondent 
made some remarks which are confirmed by all 
experience —‘' The German export trade, | am 
assured on all hands, owes its successes to 
the stolid, steady perseverance of German in 
dustrialists, who imitate the methods of the 
German general Staff, and, 1t may be added, 
tnose of our own admirable Sirdar, 1n neglect 
ing no detail, however trivial, in their plan of 
campaign If utting their pride in their pockets, 
they accommodate then system to the task in 
hand Like great generals and Strategists, 
they are perfectly content to labour foi Jon 
years in obscurity, and to ‘cast thei brea 
upon the waters, conscious that ‘after many 
days it will return to them Above all, they 
study the business ways of their customers, 
and do not thoughtlessly apply Western stan 
dards to kastern transactions’ Fertility of 
resource and a prompt willingness to abandon 
their own experiments, when these prove 
unsuitable for the purpose in view, are also 
characteristic of German commercial methods 
In the Balkan States, for example, they tried 
the establishment of warehouses for the exh) 
bition ot German products This was found 
not to answei, and the idea of commercial 
museums vas simply dropped In its place 
the system of sending out large numbers of 
energetic, well educated, and experienced com 
mercial travellers was adopted, and it has 
hitherto yielded the best results 

This commercial activity of the Germans 1s even 
more marked 1n the Far East, where Kiao chau 
is expected ultimately to overshadow the pios- 
perity of Chefoo, and to lead to a wonderful 
increase of Germantrade Our system of trade 
1s obviously of a stiff and unbending character 
Mr Byron Brenan, Consul at Canton, 1n arepoit 
to the Foreign Office has made a useful com- 
parison of German and English methods The 
young German puts up with trouble and dis- 
agreeable experiences much more readily than 
the young Enghshman Enghsh makers, he 
says, show less eagerness to secure orders than 
Continental and American rivals __ If the critical 
eye sees vagueness in the applications of a 
would be Japanese purchaser, the vendor thinks 
there can be no real business, whereas the 
possibility 1s that the Japanese does not know 

recisely what he requires ‘“ But the loss of 
pueiiesa caused by this unbending adherence 
to established standards 1s not limited to the 
makers who refuse to be accommodating. It 
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sometimes reacts upon others One Bnitish 


firm in J&pan lost a good order for rails and 


consequently some English maker also, because 
with the rails 1t was necessary to supply a 
certain kind of crossing and switches which 
are not now made in England The English 
firm had hitherto got over the difficulty by 
supplying the rails from England and obtaining 
from the Continent what the British iron 
masters refused to make , but tneir Continental 
rivals here saw their opportunity The order 
had to be executed as a whole, and if the British 
firm could be prevented from obtaming the 
switches, the order would have to be trans 
ferred to such parties as could supply all that 
was desired , so a paternal Government applied 
a little pressure to the Continental maker of the 
right kind of switches, and he refused to sell 
any more to the British firm who thus were 
unable to fufil their ordeis, and 1n the end both 
sultches and rails were procured from the 
Continent 

A remarkable illustration of German com 
mercial zeal 1s the Commercial Mission which 
was sent out tothe FarEast The mission visited 
Canton, Swatow, Amoy etc, and penetrated 
1100 miles up the \ang tse, staying at the 
towns on the banks, and especially the neuly 
cpenes treaty port of Shashi Samshui and 

uchow were visited, and an accurate know 
eORe was gained of the province of Chekiang 
and the southern portion of Kiangsu, as wellas 
of the silk districts of Canton Some members 
of the party made an overland journey from 
Tientsin to Newchwang and the neighbouring 
districts The mission also thoroughly in 
vestigated the trade conditions of Japan, and 
had a glance at Korea’ The result 1s that a 
vast amount of special commercial intelligence 
has been made available to German traders, 
with careful provision that it shall not be 
divulged to others In April 98 an exhibition 
of 5,000 samples brought back was opened in 
two large rooms in the Reichstag builaings, 
which showed that the collection was the result 
of close study of technical men eek dee 
versed in their work The exhibition, whic 
was transferred to Dresden before the end of 
April, had the twofold object of showing what 
Europ+an and American goods are exported to 
East Asia, and what goods can be purchased 
out there The commercial attache to the 
British embassy in Beilin has described the 
interesting conditions on which the collection 
was onview These should be carefully noted 
by British traders as an excellent example of 
the German commercial system ‘The exhi 
bition 1s only open to those persons actually 
interes ed in the trades concerned, and to mem 
bers of the Chambers of Commerce and some 
officials, no other persons are admitted, and 
entrance 1s only permitted on the presentation 
of a permit from the Society of Industnalists 
The general ore and the valuable special 
reports on the different branches of particular 
trades to the East will not be published, exce pt 
for private circulation amongst those persons 
interested in each particular branch Copies of 
these reports are not to be obtained anywhere 
for the general information of the public 
There 1s reason to hope that our manufacturere 
and merchants are now alive to the serious 
nature of the attack which 1s being made upon 
our merce With a fair field and no favour 
the British trader can probably in most things 
hold hig own against the world, but he must 
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abandon the antiquated and unbending methods 
of business which forbid him to study the wants 
of his customers, and cause him to attach great 
faith to his catalogues in the English language, 
with English prices, weights and measures, 
deposited at British consulates, and to a system 
of payment which 1s often not suited to his 
correspondents, as well as to methods of pack- 
ing goods which are oneray far inferior to 
those of his commercial rivals 
A memorandum lately (Oct '98) published by 
the Board of Trade on the ways and methods of 
British trade 1s a complete exposition of the 
defective system referred to Not less than 
110 consular and diplomatic officers throughout 
the world report with much thoroughness apes 
the prevailing currents of trade, and, with few 
exceptions, all deplore the supimeness and 
short sighted policy of the Britishtrader He 
finds eager rivals 1n markets where once he 
was supreme, and these gain the advantage 
because they rush forward, while he 1s apt to 
be arlone ry He has not seen, as this memo 
randum makes plain, that the conditions of 
trade are rapidly changing He makes things 
that are good solid generally honest, and 
often expensive, and if the customer asks for 
cheape1 objects he will not supply them 
Much as he may regret that quantity 1s valued 
more than quality all the world over in these 
days, he must sail with the stream, or his 
fortunes will be shipwrecked This 1s, in 
effect, what the consuls say We have almost 
lost the trade with Poland in agricultural 
implements because we would not suit our 
roductions to the purses of our customers 
Many of the consuls report that our merchants 
will not sell unless they -et large orders, 
whereas thc German will jook and execute 
small orders Oneconsul quoted in the memo 
randum says that the chief cause of success in 
foreign competition is the greater attention 
aid abroad to the art of exactly suiting the 
oreign customers “ pocket, taste, and con 
venience’ In regard to the first matter, the 
Germans seem partwularly obliging, though, of 
course, with an ulterior object in view hile 
English houses will give only two or three 
months ciedit, or even demand cash on 
deliverv, the German will give six months’ 
credit, so that the consignment may pee 
be sold before payment 1s made Oo give 
credit without making many bad debts re 
quires an intimate knowledge of the stability 
of individuals, which can only be obtained by 
diligent and careful travellers , and these not 
all Enghsh houses take the trouble to send 
out Many of the consuls whose opinions are 
collected in this important memorandum de 
clare that too much reliance is placed in 
flooding the consulates with elaborately and 
artistically got up catalogues, price lists, etc, 
containing a request that they should be dis- 
tributed or placed at the disposal of dealers— 
a systen#® pronounced ‘‘ absolutely valueless ” 
‘In many cases the first thing the recipients 
of these catalogues and price lists do, on seeing 
the drawing or design which has taken their 
fancy, 1s to apply to the representative of the 
foreign firms with whom they have been in 
the habit of dealing im order to ascertain all 
articulars concerning the articles described 
in the English language ’ ‘One commercial 
traveller, says the consul at Cherbourg, “ who 
knows the language and the ways of the people, 
will do more than ten thousand circulars “ 
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while his colleague at Naples remarks that ‘ it 
18 pitiable to see the British commercial tra 
veller stumbling along with an interpreter, 
while his German eomperter 18 conversing 
fluently, and one 1s sti] more sorry for him 
when ie patterns and samples are marked 
with Bntish weights and measures The 
notes here collected have the purpose of 
enforcing and recording much that has lately 
been said, for the condition of our foreign trade 
has been one of the keenest interests of the 
year 98 


Great Central Railway See Raitways 


GREECE 


A kingdom under George I (gv), of Glucks 
ed! he out gained its independence 1n 
the famous struggle of 1821 9, after centuries of 
subjection to Thrke The present monarch 
who 1s the second son of the King of Denmark 
was elected in 63, after the expulsion of King 
Otto Executive vested in King and respon 
sible ministers The legislative authority 1s 
in the hands of the Boule, a chamber of 207 
representatives elected by manhood suffrage 
for four years The deputies are each paid 
about £72 per session here are large num 
bers of Greeks outside the limits of the King 
dom In Asia Minor there are probably about 
2,c00 ooo, In European Turkey about 3 500,000 
and large numbers dwell in Crete, Cyprus, etc 
The Greek orthodox Church 1s the State reli 

10on, but complete lberty of worship prevails 

ducation 1s compulsory but the Jaw 1s not 
enforced The State has a monopoly in salt 
petroleum, matches, and playing cards The 
chief exports are currants, ores, wines, fru t 
and olive o:1l1 There are 591 miles of railway 
open By the war with Turkey, which arose 1n 
’97 out of Greek sympathy with Crete Greece 
underwent humiliation and defeat, and had to 
agree to pay an indemnity of £14 cco,000, and 
to submit to a strategic reconstruction of the 
frontier in Turkey s favqur She also had to 
accept international contrd$in financial matters 
Area about 25,014 sq m , pop (96) 2,433,806 
Revenue, 88, £2,502,188 , expenditure, 42,4929 6, 
old public debt, 422,068,660, guaranteed debt 
£6,800,000, imports, 97, 4,590,461, exports 
43,229,363 See Diplomatic, FoREIGN ARMIES, 
and FOREIGN NAVIES 

Political Partres Until go the two 
chief party leaders were M Tricoup: and 
Delyann1 But in o0 a section of the Oppo 
sition under M Delyanni broke away from 
him to follow M Balli, who posed as the chief 
of the Neo Hellenic part Delyann: ruled 
the country from go till March ’92, and M_ 
Tricoupi from June 92 (with the exception o: 
a few months during ‘93) till Jan g5 In Apri 
795M Delyanni was returned to power with 14 
supporters, 16 supporters of M Jricoup, 18 oi 
M Rall, 24 Independents, 8 Progregsists, and 
others being elected M Tricoupi thereupon 
withdrew from political life, and died during 
96 M Delyanni remained in office till April 
97, when the popular feeling agaimst him 
aroused by the creek reverses during the war 
with Turkey led the King to dismiss him M 
Ralli succeeded as Premier, and held office till 
Sept 30th, ’°97, when he was succeeded b: 
M Zaimis With the formation of the Zam. 
Cabinet (Oct and, '97) a a occurred amongst 
the Delyannists uf Zaimis himself had for 
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merly been a follower of M Delyanni, but on 
‘us accession to office there was a rupture 
»etueen them, and very many members of 
che party supported M Zaimis’ Nevertheless 
M Zaimis deemed the opposition too strong 
for him, and resigned (Nov 7th, ’98) 

History, ’88. The treaty of peace with 
Turkey was at last signed at Constantinople 
‘Dec 4th) and the dctails of the law for the 
stitution of an International Commission of 
Control over the revenues assigned for the 
service of the foreign debt and the indemnity 
loan were settled by the Foreign Minister and 
the European delegates (Jan 12th) The Com 
mission consists of six members, one from 
each of the Great Powers, each mn turn acting 
4s president for six months The Commission 
nominates its own agents and employes, col 
lecting the money through a Greek company 
under its absolute control, and furnishing an 
account of its operations to the Greek Govern 
ment every six months In case the assigned 
revenues Should not suffice to pay the fore 
loans the Greek Government 1s responsible ae 
the defi iency The arrangements with the 
bondholders were made an integral part of the 
law, the foreign loans being divided into three 
categories The first category comprises the 
two privileged loins, the Monopoly and Fund 
ing the second includes the Five per cent 
loans of 81 84, and fo and the third the Four 
percent Rentes he revenues assigned as 
security Were monopolies (including emery 
from Naxos) valued at 12,300,000 drachmas per 
annum the tobacco tax valued at 6,6 ocoo, 
stamps at 10 000,000, and the Pirzeus Customs 
at 10,700,000o—total 39 600,000 drachmas In 
case of a deficiency, the Customs of Patras, 
Volo, Corfu, and Laurium, valued at 7 200,000 
drichmas, were assigned as supplementary 
revenues ‘The indemnity loan was success 
fully arranged (Feb 24th) with the help of 
Great Britain, France,and Russia £1 4,000,000 
were furnished by a Syndicate under the 
guarantee of the three Powers and £T1 000,009 
without guarantee The Greek Bank found 
the remaincer of the loan £T6,600,000 A 
cowardly attempt to assassinate the King by 
shoo ing him while out driving with the 
Princess Marie failed (27th) The King dis 
played great courage, and his escape awoke 
an outburst of enthusiastic loyalty The two 
would be assassins were caught and con 
demned to death The Chamber reassembled 
and the Finance Minister introduced the Bull 
for the international control of the revenues set 
apart for the service of the foreign debt 
(March 3rd) It passed quickly, and practically 
unopposed, through its various stages, and 
was carmed (7th) The Bill authorising the 
issue of the loan guaranteed by the three 
Powers was also carried (Apnl 3rd), and the 
Session was then closed The Porte was 
notified by the Powers (May 6th) that the 
evacuation of Thessaly must begin, and it was 
announced (June 6th) that all the Turkish 
troops had left, and that the province had been 
reoccupied by the Greeks Zaimis and his 
Cabinet resigned (Nov 7th), declining to meet 
a Chamber which he knew beforehand con 
tained a majorit} of members hostile to him, 
but was commissioned by the King to form, 
and formed, a new Cabinet The date for the 
opening of the Chamber was postponed from 

ov x2th to Nov 27th 

Greece, King of See Grorcs I 
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Greene, W. Conyngham, CB, appointed 
British Agent in the Transvaal, Aug. 27th, '96, 
1s a nephew of Loid Plunket, Archbishop of 
Dublin, and was b. 1n 1854 He was ed. at 
Harrow and Oxford, and then entered the 
Foreign Office, ’77- He has acted as Chargé 
d’Affanes at Athens, Stuttgart, and Teheran, 
being Secretary of Legation at the latter Bias 
His rank at Pretoriais that of Charge d’Affaires 


Greenland. An extensive region or island 
north east of America, extending into the Polar 
regions The interior 1s all ice, but parts of 
the south and west coast are habitable, with 
verdant pasturage, some shrubbery, and mossy 
valleys. Principal exports: oil of seals and 
whales, fox, seal, and reindeer skins, eider 
down, feathers, and ciyolite The chief trade 
1s with Denmark, to which country the colony 
belongs Area, 46,740 sq m , pop. 10,516, of 
whom 309 are Europeans and the rest natives, 
See COLONIES, 1TC , OF EUROPEAN POWERS 


Grenada An island in the West Indies 
forming pa:t of the British colony of the Wind 
ward Islands It is the largest of the group, 
and 1s the residence of the Governor of the 
Windward Islands Its area is about 133 square 
miles, and the population 62,367. Capital, St 
George, with a population of 4919 Products are 
sugar, cacao, cotton, coffee, and spices The 
Government includes the Governor m chief of 
the Windward Islands, an Fk xecutive Counci) 
of six, and a Legislative Council] of thirteen— 
six official, and seven nominated by the Crown 
For financial statistics see BritisH EmPine 
(table). 

Grenadines. A cluster of islets lying be 
tween Grenada and St, Vincent, some of which 
are subordinate to Grenada and some to St 
Vincent ‘The largest 1s Carriacou, with an 
area of 108q.1n and pop 603: Exports. fish, 
oul, wood, sugar, corn, and cotton. Area, 86 
8q.™m.; pop. 6400 

Gresham College. The Gresham Lectures, 
as well as the College in which they are de 
livered, owe their institution to the munificence 
of Sir Thomas Gresham, the ‘‘ Royal Merchant’ 
of Queen Elizabeth. By his will, dated July 
sth, 1575, sir Thomas bequeathed certain rents 

owing out of the Royal Exchange, which he 

ult, to the Corporation of the City of London, 
and to the Mercers’ Company, for the “‘ erecting 
and maintaining of divers lectures in sundry 
faculties "—divinity, law, physic, geometry, 
astronomy, music, and rhetoric. The lectures 
were organised and commenced in June 1597 
The buildings of Gresham House, which had 
thus become Gresham ege, were pulled 
down 1n 1768, and the Genral Excise Office 
erected on the site, the property navn been 
acquired by the Crown for an annuity of £500 
In ’76, whilst the Ear] of Selborne was Master of 
the Mercers’ Company, the Gresham Lecturers 
submitted two schemes for the 1mprovement of 
the Lectures, and the recommendations under 
this head were adopted, the pmncipal being 
that all the Lectures should be delivered in 
English instead of Latin and English, twelve 
lectures to be given in each year by each Pro- 
fessor. The names of the present Gresham 
Lecturers are as follows: Physio, E. ac 


Thompson, M.D.; Bhetoric, J. LE. Nixon, M.A. ; 

, Rev. E. Ledger, M.A., F.R.A.S. ; 
Law, G. H. Blakesley; Geometry, W. H. 
Wagstaff, M.A.; Music, J. F. Bn Mus. 
Doc. (¢.v.); Divmity, Rev. Henry E. J. Bevan, 
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M.A.; Clerk to the Gresham Committee, John 
Watney, Mercers’ Hall, London, E.C. 


Grey, Earl. See PEERs 


Guadeloupe. This colony 1s one of the prin- 
cipal French possessions in the West Indies, 
and consists of two islands, Basse-terre and 
Grande-terre, separated by a narrow salt-water 
river, with five smaller dependent islands, It 
1s Situated in the Leeward group of the Lesser 
Antilles. Capital, Pointe-a-Pitre. Products: 
sugar, rum, coffee, cotton, cacao, bananas, 
etc. Ihe colony 1s represented at Paris by a 
Senator and two Deputies, and has an area of 
about 680sq m., and a total population of 167,000. 
It is administered by a Governor with an 
elected Council. See CqQLonigs, ETC., OF 
EUROPEAN POWERS. 


Guatemala. The most northern republic of 
Central America, bounded on the east and 
north by Mexico, west by Belize, the republics 
of Honduras and Salvador, and south by the 
Pacific Governed by a President, elected for 
six years, and a National Assembly, elected 
by universal] suffrage for a term of four years. 
Koman Catholicism 1s the chief religion, but 
liberty prevails Education free and com- 
pulsory Chief products: coffee, hides, bananas, 
and sugar Army numbers about 7000 officers 
and men, with militia about 50,000 Area, 63,400 
sq ™ ; pop 1,750,coo. Capital, Guatemala la 
Nueva, pop. 85,000 Revenue, ’97, $22,073,588; 
expenditure, $21,433,194, mternal debt, $3,000,000, 
external, £1,482,800, imports, ‘97, $21,462,053 
silver); exports, $19 775,800 (silver). ee 

ENTRAL AMERICA, for Ministry, etc., see 
DipLomatic —Hustory, 98 Senor Barrios, the 
President, was assassinated (Feb. oth), and 
Senor Cabrera, the first Vice President, at 
once acsumed office. The National Assembly 
afterwards formally proclaimed him President 
for the period ’99—1905 (Sept. 25th). 


Guernsey. One of the Channel Islands (¢.v.) 


Guildhall School of Music, Victoria Em- 
barkment, EC, wae established by the Cor- 
poration of London‘ in ’80, for the purpose of 
providing high class instruction in the art and 
science of music at a moderate cost. Students 
are nominated by an alderman or a member of 
the Court of Common Council. The school 
commenced with 62 pupils, but now there are 
more than 3600 pupils. Its origin 1s traceable 
to the Guildhall O1chestral and Choral Society, 
founded in °78. The Common Council havin 
had a report of this school laid before it, grant 
£350, and lent some buildings in Aldermanbury 
with which to establish the present school. Its 
speedy success led the Corporation of London 
to vote £20,000 for the fine buildings in which 
the school has carried on 1ts work since ’87, 
The total sum which the Corporation have ex- 
pended on the school 1s £50,000, 1n_additton 
to an annual contribution of £2300. There are 
several e#hibition scholarships in connection 
with theschool. Principal, Mr. W. H. Cummings; 
Secretary, Mr. Hilton Carter; Lady 8 ten- 
dent, Mrs. Charles P. Smith. 


Guy’s Hospital and Medical School, |-on- 
don Bridge, S.E. This institution, now one of 
the great general hospitals of the Metropolis, 
was built and endowed in the year 1725 by 
Thomas Guy, a City bookseller. The wards 
contain accommodation for 650 patients. Agri- 
cultural depression has of late years decreased 
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by £20,000 per annum the income derived from 
the endowments, and public aid has had to 
be invoked. The Medical School has recently 
received an important addition in the erection 
of the Physiological Laboratories, opened in '97 
by H.R H. The Prince of Wales  Guy’s also 
possesses a Dental School for complete instruc- 


H 


Hi __..» Henry Rider, was b. at Braden 
ham __ll, Norfolk, 1856. He was private 
secretary to Sir Henry Bulwerat Natal, and was 
subsequently on the staff of Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone, H.M. Commissioner to the Trans- 
vaal, during the temporary annexation of that 
ter1itory 1977. He was afterwards appomted 
Master of the High Court of the Transvaal. Atthe 
commencement ofthe Zulu war he was adjutant 
heutenant of the Pretoria Horse. He began 
his career as an author with the publication of 
‘‘Cetewayo and his White Neighbours” 1n ’82, 
and subsequently wrote “Dawn,” ‘‘ The Witch’s 
Head,” and ‘‘King Solomon’s Mines” This 
won for him immense popwarty, which was 
further increased by his romantic allegory 
‘‘She.” ‘Allan Quatermain,” “ Jess,” ‘' Mr. 
Meeson’s Will,” ‘‘ Maiwa’s Revenge,” ‘‘ Colonel 
Quaritch, V.C.,” ‘“Allan’s Wife,” and ‘‘Cleo- 

atra” followed. Then came ‘‘The World’s 

esire,” 1n collaboration with Mr Andrew 
Lang, ‘‘ Beatrice,” ‘‘Eric Bnght-evyes,” ‘ Nada 
the Lily,” ‘‘Montezumas Daughter, ‘‘ The 
People of the Mist” (9;), ‘‘ Joan Haste’ (95) 
‘““Heait of the World (co), and ‘Swallow’ 
(98) Hes a barrister of Lincoln’s Inn anda 
magistrate for Norfolk and Suffolk, and was 
Chairman of the Committee of the Society of 
Authors, ’96-8. Addiess Ditchingham House, 
Nortolk. 

Haileybury College, Hérts Founded 1862, 
received Royal Charter ‘64. Exhibitions to 
Oxford and Cambridge five annually (£60, £50, 
£50, £40, and £20) for three years. Pupils 500 
Head Master, Hon. and Rev Edward Lyttelton, 
M A., Hon. Canon of St. Albans. 

Halié, Lady, the famous violinist, known 
before she marmed the late Sir Charles Halle 
In "88 as Madame Norman-Neruda. She comes 
of a famous musical family, and was b, at 
Brunn, 1n ’40. After studying under Jansa, 
she made her debuf at Vienna in ’46, and 
at once excited enthusiasm by her wonderful 
execution. Her first appearance in London 
was at a Philharmonic concert in ’49. Thence- 
forward her career has been one long success, 
both here and on the Continent. er first 
husband was a Swedish musician, Ludwig 
Norman. Sir Charles Halle died Oct. gsth, '95. 
Address: Greenhayes Lane, Manchester. 


Halsbury, Lord. See under PEERAGE. 


Hamilton, Lord George, MP. See under 
Commons. 


Harcourt, Sir W. See under Commons. 


. Thomas, novelist, was b. 1840, in 
Dorse and commenced his career as an 
architect. "For an essay dealing with “Coloured 
Brick and Terra-cotta Architecture,” he re- 
ceived the medal and prize of the Institute of 
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tion in dental surgery and mechanics, being 
the only institution in London in which the 
whole of the dental curriculum for the College 
of Surgeons’ examination can be taken. The 
Residential Oollege furnishes accommodation 
oe ty students and the resident medical 
staff. 


British Architects. Huis first noteworthy 
literary effort was a novel published im ’71, 
entitled ‘‘Desperate Remedies.” In 774 the 
work by which he 1s best known appeared 
in the pages of Cornhill Magazine—“ Far 
from the Madding Crowd ” ther novels 
from his pen have been “Under the Green- 
wood Tree” (’72), ‘‘A Pair of Blue Eyes ” (’73), 
‘‘The Trumpet Major” (’80), ‘‘A Laodicean” 
(81), “Twe on ower” (82), ‘‘The Hand 
of Ethelberta,” ‘“‘The Return of the Native,” 
‘‘ The Mayor of Casterbridge,” ‘‘ Wessex 
Tales,” ‘A Group of Noble Dames,” ‘‘Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles” (91), which was held by 
some of the critics to be the finest of all his 
works, ‘‘Life’s Little Ironies ” (’94), ‘‘ Jude the 
Obscure” (95), and ‘‘The Well Beloved” (92 
and ’97) In June 93 Mr. Hardy followed an 
early dramatic version of ‘‘Far from the Mad- 
ding Crowd” with a dramatic piece called “‘ The 
Thiee Wayfarers,” which achieved a striking 
success ‘‘ less ’ also has been recently dra- 
matised and played in America He was made 
a J.P. for Dorchester 1n ’54, and for Dorsetshire 
In ’94 

Harris, Lord. See under PciRAGE. 

Harrison, Frederic, M A , was b. in London 
ae educated at Kings Coll, Lond, and 

adham Coll., Oxford; scholar, 48, first class 
in classics, 53, fellow and tutor, ’54 Called 
to the bar, Lincoln’s Inn, ’58; practised in the 
Equity Courts; examiner in jurisprudence for 
Inns of Court ’6976, for London Untver- 
sity ’75-9; Professor of Jurisprudence, Inns of 
Court, "78-89, member of Royal Commission ou 
Trades Unions ’67-9; secretary to the Royal 
Commission for the Digest of the Law ’69-70. 
Is a member of the State Trials Committee and 
Vice-President of the Royal Historical Society. 
ls President of the London Positivist Com- 
mittee, Newton Hall, and has published numer- 
dus eSsays and addresses on Positivism. 
Author of very many articles in the Fortnightly, 
Contemporary, Nineteenth Century, Cosmopolts, 
and Positivist Reviews from their commence- 
ment; of ‘‘ The Meaning ot History” (62); of 
“Order and Progress” (’75); ‘‘ Social Statics,” 
the second volume of Comte’s “‘ Positive Pohty ” 
(atranslation), ’75; the ‘‘Choice of Books ” ('86); 
“‘Qliver Cromwell” ('88); ‘Annals of an Old 
Manor House” (‘93); ‘‘The Meaning of His- 
tory ” (’94) ; ‘‘Early Victonan Literature” ('95); 
‘William the Silent” (’97); and a great number 
of lectures, printed privately, on historical, 
social, and religious questions. He 1s editor 
and part author of ‘‘[he New Calendar of 
Great Men,” a dictionary of general biography. 
He was elected an by the London 
County Council in Feb. ’89, but resigned 1n Oct. 
‘93. Address: 38, Westbourne Terrace, W. 
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Harrow School Founded 1571, b 
Lyon, a yeoman, b at Preston, near Harrow 
Age of admission from 12 to 14 Among the 

olarships to either University are Isabella 
Gregory s of £100 a year for four years, Earl 
Spencer’s, £30a year for three yex® Botfield’s, 
460 a year for three years, Leai s, £70a year for 
three years, Andersons, £50 a year for three 
years, to Hertford Colle e, Oxtord, Baring s 
three of £100 a year for five years, to Caius 
College, Cambridge, Sayer’s tuo of £52 10: 
for four years, and to any College Oxford, 
Neeld’s two of £30 for three years Pupils 
about 600 Head Master, Rev Joseph Wood, 
DD Motto, Stet fortuna domus ome dis 
tinguished alumni Butler, afterwards head 
master, Sir R_ Peel, Cardinal Manning, 
Sheridan, Earl of Aberdeen, Sir William Jones, 
Byron, Pen ISEOP Trench, Ee 5 the novel 
ist, Sir George Trevelyan, Lord Shaftesbury, 
Dr Parr, Lord Palmerston, Rodney, Theodore 
Hook, Rt Hon E Stanhope, MP, Rt Hon 
Lord Knutsford Rt Hon H Snape MP, 
Rt Hon Lord George Hamilton,M P, Rt Hon 
Sir W Hart Dyke, Bart, MP, Earl Spencer, 
KG andthe present Master of Trinity Coll 
Cambridge Six or seven entrance ccholarships, 
one of not less than £80 a year, two of not less 


John 


teen years of age on the previous 1st of January 
These scholarships are held during the scholar s 
stay 1n the school, provided that both his con 
duct and diligence continue satisfacto One 
at least of the scholarships will be, and others 
may be, given for proficiency in mathematics, 
or in modern subjects No boy can be elected 
under twelve years of age The governors 
can, at their discretion, add £20 a year to any 
scholarship, if the circumstances of the scholar 
appear to make it desirable There are also 
two scholarships, each of £20 a year for tuo 
years open to boys 1n the fifth f 1m, which are 
awarded for proficiency in such subjects as are 
common to both sides (classical and modern) 
of the school 

Harte, Bret, was born at Albany, New York, 
1839 At the age of fifteen he settled in Califor 
nia, and went through a variety of expenences 
He worked for a time in the mines, and sub 
sequently served a short apprenticeship to a 
printer, and also acted as teacher in a school, 
express messenger to a newspaper editor, and 
secretary to the Mint at San Francisco, United 
States Consul at Crefeld, and at Glasgow in 
"80 He became the first editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly, in 68 Huis reputation as a humorist 
was established by his well known poem “ The 
Heathen Ohinee,” which appeared 1n that journal 
in’6g ‘‘ The Luck of Be Oamp greatly 
increased his pea In ‘82 he published 
a collected edition of his works is latest 
works are “Cressy,” ‘The Heritage of Dedlow 
Marsh, ‘‘A Waif of the Plains, “A Ward 
of the Golden Gate, ‘A Sap ho of Green 
Springs, nes Dows (92), “Susy (93), 
i rotegee of Jack Hamlins (94), ‘Clar 
ence (95), ‘‘Three Partners (97), '‘Some 
Later Verses, and “ Tales of Trail and Town 
(98) Address 74, Lancaster Gate, W 

Hausa Association, The This association 
was formed 1n 92, for the purpose of securing 
scientific study of the Hausa are e€, 80 
that the Scriptures might be translated into 
the Hausa tongue, and the higher interests of 
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the people be furthered 1n other ways Hausa 
is the iingua franca of the Central Soudan, 
extending from the Sahara to the pagan tribes 
near the Quit of Guinea, and from the Egyptian 
Soudan to the French colony of Seneg The 
reater portion of this region 1s in the sphere of 
British influence It1is estimated that no fewer 
than fifteen millions of persons speak the Hausa 
tongue, and many of these can read and write 
itin a modified form of Arabic character Ihe 
first student, the Rev C Robinson, was sent 
out in April g3 Since then he has visited 
Lokoja and Kano, the commercial centre of 
Hausaland, and collected the materials for a 
grammar of the Hausa language, besides havin 
translated two of the gospels into Hausa, an 
revised and corrected Dr Schons dictionary 
The Cambridge University has accepted the 
offer of the Association to endow a Lecture 
ship In Hausa for three years, and the Um 
versity Press in ’96 published under Mr 
Robinson s editorship a volume containing fac 
similes of the fragments of Hausa hterature 
brought home by him from Kano Hon SBeore 
tary Rev J O F Murray Dean of Lmmanuel 
College, Cambridge Hon Treasurer, Mr J H 
Tiitton 54, Lombard Street, E C 

Hawaiian Islands A group of eight in 
habited and four uninhabited islands in the 
North Pacfic Area 6677 sq m , pop 109,020 
Capital Honolulu, on the south west coast 
of the island of Oahu, pop 299°0 = Unt] 

the Government of the isiands was 

that of a limited monarchy under Queen 
Liliuokalan1, but then a revolution broke out 
and a President and provisional executive 
were appointed The Hawanan Republic was 
proclaimed and a new Constitution was pro 
mulgated on July 4th, 94 Mr Dole was elected 
President for a teim ot six years The islands 
were annexed to the United States in ’98 (sec 
History, below) The legislature now consists 
of a Serate of 1, members, and a Chamber 
of Representatives of 1, members There 1s 
a State Council of 15 members, 5 appointed by 
the President 5 b, the Senate, and 5 by the 
Chamber’ The rdtives almost all profess the 
Christian faith, and educationis general Ex 
ports sugar, rice, coffee, hides, wool, whale 
oil,and bone The bulk of the trade 1s with the 
United States Steamers connect the islands 
with America, Australasia, and China Revenue, 
96, £496,470, expenditure, £445,220, imports, 
97; 45,127 Bo) exports, £3,394,491, debt, 97, 
£858 160 or Ministry, etc , see DipLomaTic 
—Hastory, ‘98 The islands were definitelv 
annexed by the United States and attached tothe 
military ep unene of California (July 11th), 
a garrison being sent out to Honolulu. The 
formal transfer took place (Aug 12th), and the 
American flag was raised Mr Dale took the 
oath of allegiance as President, and the islands 
were made ‘‘a new territory of the United 
States 

Hay, Solonel John, b at Salem, Indiana, in 
1838, and ed at Brown University He was 
a barrister practising 10 the Supreme Court of 
I}lmois till 61 when he gave up his profession 
in order to become private secretary to Pres: 
dent Lincoln He also served as his aide-de 
camp, and took an active part in the field as 
Adjutant and Lieut Colonel After President 
Lincoln’s death he continued his political and 
diplomatic career, and was appointed Secreta 
of Legation and Charge d’Affaires at Paris (65 
Vienna, and Madrid He then became 7 © 
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dent Hayes’ First Assistant Secretary of State 
79°8x But Colonel Hay 1s best known in this 
country by his hterary efforts, the ‘‘ Pike 
County Ballads” having won him high favour 
with the reading public In conjunction with 
Colonel Nicolay he wrote the Life of Presi 
dent Lincoln, a task for which he was specially 
fitted In Feb 97, on President M'Kinley’s 
accession, he was appointed Ambassador to 
Great Britain, a post which he filled with 
eiranceon till he became Secretary of State 
in 

Hayti, called Hispaniola by Columbus, and 
afterwards San Domingo The second largest 
island of the Antilles, lying between Cuba 
and Puerto Rico Area, 28,249 sq m , Pop 
2,000,000 There aye two states in the islan 
The largest is the Republic of San Domingo 
(qv) he Republic of Hayti occupies the 
western portion of the island Area, 10,204 
sq M , pop 1,500,000 Capital, Port au Prince, 

Pp 50,000 It was originally a French colony, 

ut was proc nes independent 1n 1804, and 1s 
overned under a constitution drawn up in 67 
The executive powel1 1s in the hands of a 
President, elected by the people in theory, but 
in practice by the Senate and House of Repre 
sentatives, in whom rests the legisiative power 
The House 1s elected directly for three years 
by all male citizens, and the Senate indirectly 
for six years The religion 1s Roman Cathohic, 
and elementary education 1s free, though in 
efficient in many distiicts Thereisanarmy of 
about 7ooo men, and a navy of six small vessels 
Revenue, 97, £1,500,000, expenditure, £1,580,000, 
debt, 97, 44,700 000 , exports (coffee, mahogany, 
logwood, cottor, cocoa, turtle shells, and hides), 
"97, 42,614,500, umports, £1,140,000 See DiPLo 
MATIC 

Healy, T M,MP See under Commons 

Henley, W E, poet, critic, and dramatist 
St Andrews 93, was b in 1849 at 
Gloucester, at which city he was also edu 


cated In his youth he suffered greatly from 
ill health, and his ‘ In pa ee Rhymes 
and Rhythms (“A Book erses, * fourth 


f 

edition ‘93) was largely a FAslection of certain 
experiences in the Old Infirmary, Edinburgh, 
between 73 and 75. In the latter year he 
beyan to contribute to various London jour 
nals, and was one of the founders of London 
(77 9), which he edited for some time, and in 
which many of his verses first appeared His 
editorial career subsequently led him to the 
chair of the Magazine of Art, 1n 8o to that 
of the Scots Observer, atterwards the Nattonal 
Observer, which he left 1n’94, and in gs5 to that 
of the Mew Review In these journals and 
in others—the Atheneum and the Saturda 

Review among them—Mr Henley s critical wor 

has been done, but a reprint of some selected 
passages appeared in as ‘‘Views and Re 
views”’ (second edition ‘92) His dramatic work 
in collaboration with the late R L Stevenson 
included four plays republished 1n 96 Hus 
second book of verse, ‘‘ The Song of the 
Sword,” went into a second edition as ‘‘ London 


B publishe = — 5) 94 sees oe ns ek ae 
He is the editor of a series of “Tudor Trans 
lations,” the editor and compiler of ‘‘Lyra 


Herotca me 9) and, in collaboration with Mr 
Charles fi ley, the editor and compiler of 
an anthology of English The fourth 


Cent 
and last volume of ‘‘The Centenary Burns,” 
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to which he contributed an essay on the 
vets “Life, Genius, and Achievement, and 
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He 1s at present—after a long spell of 111 health 
—engaged on a new edition of Byron’s prose 
and verse (12 vols ), with a fuller commentary 
than has ever been escayed before Address 
Stanley Lodge Muswell Hill, N 

Hereford, Bishop of See under PEERAGE 


Herkomer, Hubert, RA, was b 1849 at 
Waal,in Bavana At an early age he settled 
with his parents first in Amenca and subse 
qacay in England Joined the Institute of 

ainters in Water Colours 71, but resigned g1, 
and to the gallery of this Society and to the 
Grosvenor and Academy exhibitions he con 
tributed many diawings, chiefly of Bavarian 
subjects His oil picture, ‘‘ After the Toul of 
Day, in the ncemeiy expen of 73, was 
followed by his ‘Last Muster,’’ the memorable 
picture of the Chelsea pensioners (75), which 
gained him the ‘ Grande Medaille d Honneur 
at the Paris Exhibition, 78 He was (79) 
elected an ARA_ Since 80 he has devoted 
much time to portraiture, and his portrait of 
Miss Grant 1s one of his many successes in 
that branch of art He personally directs the 
well known Art Sohool at Bushey, of which he 
1s the founder, and in connection with which 
a new theatre was opened in &8 with the per- 
formance of a romantic fragment entitled The 
Sorceress, followed in 89 bya more important 
opera, ‘‘An Idyll, both composed by the Pro 
fessor himself Elected a Royal Academician 
in go He 1s also Deputy President of the 
eye Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
and was elected an Associate of the French 
Academy of Fine Art in 95 


Herschell, Lord See under PrERAGE 


Hervey Archipelago or Cook’s Islands 
See Cook IsLtanps FEDERATION 


Hesse See DiPLomatTIc 
Hicks Beach, Sir Michael,M P Seeunder 


Commons 
High Church. See CHuRCH oF ENGLAND 


Higher EducationofWomen See Women, 
H1GHER FDUCATION OF 


Historical Manuscripts Commission A 
Royal Commission was appointed in 1869 to 
examine and report upon the collections of 
manuscripts in the possession of porate families 
and municipal authorities, who have rendered 
the commissioners every assistance in the 
investigation and classification of manuscripts 
ulustrative of history, constitutional law and 
general literature Fourteen reports and many 
appendixes thereto have been issued b the 
Commission describing some hundreds of 

rivate collections of manuscripts 1n Great 
Britain and Ireland The Commission at 

resent 1s constituted as follows Suir Nathaniel 
indley, Master of the Rolls (chairman), the 
Marquess of Lothian, K T , the Marquess of 
Salis ab KG , the Marquess of eee ; 
the Earl of Crawford , the Earl of Rosebery 
KG _, Viscount Esher, Lord Edmond Fitz 
maurice, MP , the Bishop of Oxford, Lord 
Acton , Sir Edward Fry, Mr W E H Lecky, 
MP ,Sir H C Maxwell Lyte, KCB, and 
Dr S R Gardner, with Mr J J peau toe 
as The reports are prepared by 
various inspectors acting under the authority 
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of the Commission, many of the historical 

papers examined being deposited by their 

owners in the Public Record Office for the 

purpose, Office, Public Record Office, Charcery 
ne, 

Hockey continues to be most successful, and 
gains ground every year lhe number ot clubs 
grows annually, and most towns have a club 
now Ladies play a great deal, especially in 
the country, though in the suburbs of Londor 
there are not many ladies’ clubs at present 
The hon sec of the Hockey Association 1: 
Mr Stanley Christopherson, of the Wimbledon 
Hockey Club, who 1s also one of the best players 
of the game Of the teams round London, 
Teddington 1s perhaps the best, having won 
22 out ot the 28 matches the Club played—only 
losing 2 and drawing 4—a record hard to beat 
Some of the principal matches resulted a: 
follows —England beat Wales Ireland beat 
Wales, Englandz Ireland drawn Cambridge 
beat Oxford, Cambridge Ladies beat Oxford 
Ladies, North of England beat Midland Coun 
ties, South of Lngland beat Midland Counties, 
Kent beat SuTe) Cheshire beat Lancashire, 
Cheshire beat Middiesex Lancashire beat 
Middlesex, Kent beat Middlesex, South beat 
North, Warwickshire beat Shropshire, Glou 
cestershire beat Somersetshire, Durham wv 
York drawn Denbighshire beat Merioneth 
Middlesex beat Surrey 

Hohenlohe, Prince, ap 
the German Empire and Prime Minister of 
Prussia in Oct 94, was b 1n 1819 He 18 a 
native of Bavaria, and a Roman Catholic, and 
his long public career has given him exceptional 
experience and influence So long ago as 66 
he was Prime Muniste: of Bavaria, and in the 
war of 7o he took a most important part In 
"74 he was chosen to succeed Count Arnim as 
the German Ambassador to France, and held 
the post till 85 when he became Governor 
General of Alsace Lorraine When the cricie 
which resulted in the resignation of Count 
Caprivi and Count Fulenberg arose, in 94, he 
Was appointed Chancellor and entrusted by 
the Emperor with the continuance of Court 
Caprivis pohcy He is married to Princess 
Sayn Wittgenstein, a daughter of an aide de 
camp of the Czar Nicholas 

Holland See NETHERLANDS 

Holland, Queen of See WILHELMINA I 

Holloway College, The Royal Sec 
WomeEN HIGHER FDUCATION OF 

Home Arts and Industries Association 
Founded Nov 1884 Supported by voluntar 
contributions Its aim 1s to teach hand wor 
to the children of the poorer people by mean<« 
of classes taught voluntanly by members of the 
association, and through such training to revive 
hand work, and keep the people from the evils 
of idleness and drink Preatdent, The Rt 
Hon, Earl Brownlow , Hon Treasurer Mr A K 
Hichens Office and studios, Royal Albert Hall 
Benkers, London and County Bank, High 
Street, Kensington, Branch 

Home Office This 1s a many sided depart 
ment, and makes great demands upon the time 
and judgment of its parliamentary chief He 
Grants certificates for the naturalisation of 
alens a = the aed pene ue 
gracious replies thereto pass throu 1s Office , 
reports of Royal Commissions are forwarded to 
him to be laid before the Sovereign, by whose 
re pal they are subsequently presented to 
P nt, he nominates the principal officers 


inted Chancellor of 
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of the Isle of Man and the Channel Islands, and 


most civil knighthoods are conferred upon his 
recommendation Heavy fees are paid to ine 
an 


Department by those upon whom 
other dignitiesare bestowed The Home Secre 
tary may grant Provisional Orders for the 1m 
provement of unhealthy areas 1n the Metropolis, 
and the functions of licensing and inspection in 
regard to the practice of vivisection, achools of 
anatomy, and retreats for habitual drunkards are 
vested in him One staff of inspectors from the 
Department 1s speed ws with the supervision 
of coal and metall ferous mimes, another 
sees that the Acts relative to the manufacture 
and storing of explosives are properly carried 
out, anda third visits factories, printing works, 
bleaching works, brickyards, white lead works, 
and SBERSHoRs The Home Secretary 1s also 
charged with powers of inspection under 
the Bunal Acta, and may permit in certain 
special cases interments in closed burial 
grounds, or the exhumation of bodies where 
there 15 suspicion of foul play Under the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act he 
is given authority to direct a factory in 
Spector to see that the conditions and re 
Strictions of any hcence granted in respect of 
the employment of children of between the 
ages of seven and ten years in theatres are 
duly complied with His consent 1s required 
before certain steps can be taken under the 
Building Societies Act, 94, and he may, on 
the application of a County Council, make 
orders for the protection of wild birds, 
or prombiting the taking or destroying of 
wild birds eggs Hus duties in connection 
with the police include the appointment of 
the Chief Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Force, and the approval of rules made for 
the service by that officer (see PoLice or 
THE UNITED KINGDOM), he must be satisfied, 
before granting his certificate under the 
County and Borough Polhce Act, that the 
police of a county or borough has been 
maintained 1n a state of efficiency in point of 
numbers and discipline, and should his certifi 
cate of efficiency k> withheld, the sum annually 
payable by the County Council in substitution 
for local grants towards the cost of pay and 
clothing of the police 1s forfeited The preven 
tion and suppression of local disoider hes with 
the local suthontes: but he may authorise the 
employment of the armed forces of the Crown in 
order to aid the local forces in the suppression 
of riot and disorder He appoints and fre 
uently puts in motion the Director of Public 
secutions ‘The control of the and 
convict establishments, and the inspection 
of chp warns Gash industrial schools are exer 
cised by his Department, and he has the sabe 
of cmnminal lunatics and insane pnsoners e 
may recommend to the Crown the remussion 
of ent passed upon offenders, either b 
Justices of the peace or by the judges, his 
most anxious and responsible function in 
this comnection being in regard to petitions 
for commutation of the sentence; but 
before deciding 1n such grave matters he 
usually takes such judicial, legal, and, in cases 
where insanity 1s suggested, medical opinion 
as he may think necessary, to enable him to 
arrive at ajust conclusion The present Home 
pecreeary. is the Rt Hon Sir M W Ridley, 
Bart e Ministry and SECRETARY OF STATE. 
Home Rule, In the '94 edition, under 


e 
heading Sgssion, Part I., sect 3, and Part 4, 


#90 


| Hon } 


sects 79 101, full particulars are given as tothe 
provisions and piogress of the Home kule Bill, 
which was introduced by Mr. Gladstone 1n the 
Session of ’o For the Loca] Government 
(lreland) Act 38, see SrssI0n, sect. 03 

Honduras, a republic in Central America 
Area, 43,000 Sq. m.; pop. 450,000. Capital, 
Tegu pa, pop. 12,000. Governed by a Pre 
sident and Congress, elected for four years 
During 98 Honduras, Nicaragua and San 
Salvador combined to form the United Statcs 
of Central America, Costa Rica and Guatemala 
may eventually join the combination. The 
country possesses great agricultural resources 
and much mineral wealth, but these lie neg- 
lected because of internal disagreements 
and the consequegt paralysis of erterprise 
Agriculture, however, 1s now showing signs 
ofdevelopment Chiefproducts tobacco, sugar, 
conee, indigo, wheat, mahogany, hides, and 
cattle Revenue, 46, {£4:0,000, expenditure, 
£471,750; Imports, ‘96, £275,009; exports, 
£651,000, debt, £5,40c,000 Ihe loans were 
raised for the purpose of constructin,: an 
loter-oceanic railuay, but a small proportior 
only was expended for this purpose The 
arrears of interest amount to over £11,000 coo 
Army small, but there 1s a militia of about 
20,000. See CENTRAL AMERICA and DIpP.Lo 
MATIC. 

Hong Kong. An island and British Crow: 
colony, situated close to the mouth of the 
Canton river, and divided from the souther: 
coast of China by a narrow strait—the Ly-ee 
moon pass. It was ceded to Great Britair 
in 1841, at the close of the opium war. The 
peninsula of Kowlung, opposite the island, and 
the small adjacent Stonecutter’s Island, now 
strongly fortified, appeitain to the colony 
Capita], Victoria (commonly called Hong Kong) 
Area, 32 Sq. m , pop. 261,258. Government is 
in the hands ot a Goveinor, with Executive 
and Legislative Councils. Rehgion and edu. 
cation are abundantly provided for. The 
island 1s our ‘‘ Eastern Gibraltar,” and 1s 
both a military and naval. station, forming 
the headquarters of the Ina Squadion. 
It 1s also the eat emporium for the 
European trade with China, and for the loca) 
coast trade, and 1s a free port. Imports, chiefly 
goods for China, cottons, and other manufac- 
tured articles; s, tea, silk, and other 
Chinese produce. for latest financial statistice 
see BRITISH Empire (table); and for Executive 
Council see DipLomatic Hustory,'98.—For the 
better protection of the colony, the territories 
on the mainland opposite, behind Kow-lung 
up to a line joining Mirs Bay and Deep Bay, 
as well as the island of Lau-tao, were leased 
for 99 years to Great Britain by a convention 
(June oth). The area leased amounted to 200 
Sq. miles 

ope, Anthony, 1s the pen-rame of one of 
the most brilhant of the younger novelists of 
the day. His real name is Mr. A. H. eee ne 
and he 1s a younger son of the Rev. E. C. 
Hawkins, vicar of St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, and 
was b.in London, Feb. oth, 1863. He was ed. 
at Marlborough Coll. and Balliol Coll , Oxford, 
of which college he was a scholar. He gained a 
first class in Plassical Schools in ’8s5, and took 
his M.A. degree in 89. He took the step which 
\S apparently necessary to success in literature 
sy devoting himeelf at first to the law, and was 
stalled to the Bar at the Middle Temple in ’87. 
‘lis significantly named first book, ‘A Man of 
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Mark,” was published in ‘90, and there have 
since followed, *‘ Father Stafford,” **Mr. Witt’s 
Widow,” '‘Sport Royal,” “Half a Hero,” ‘‘ The 
Prisoner of Zenda,” ‘The God in the Car,” 
“Ihe Dolly Dialogues,’ a collection of ex- 
quisitely finished dialogues. ‘‘Count Antomo”’ 
(95) ‘‘Comedies of Courtship,” and ‘The 
eart of Princess Osra” (’y6), *“ Phroso ” (97), 
“Simon Dale “and ‘ Rupeit of Hentzau,” a 
sequel to the ‘Prisoner of Zenda’ 98) A 
diamatic version of ‘The Prisoner of onde 
proved very successful in 96, and a comedy, 
‘‘The Adventures of Lady Ursula,” was suc- 
ig an oS ay the United States, and 
in London ) ress 16, Bu 
Street, Strand, WC ee 


Horological Institute, The British, has 
for its main object the encouragement of the 
(nglish watch trade ‘Technical cliétsses and 
examinations are held by the Institute at its 
headquarters, Northampton Square, E.C., and 
certificates of competency are granted. It 
publishes monthly the ‘ Horological Journal,’ 
which circulates amon watchmakers, jewel- 
lers, and sil\ersmiths “there are 315 members 
and 15 associates Secretary, I J Britten. 

Horton, Robert F., V.A, DD, Congrega- 
tional minister, was b 1855, ed at Shrewsbury, 
whence he went to New Coll , Oxford ('74), 
where he commcnced a brilliant college career 
by obtaining First Class in Moderations, and 
was President of the Union, and in 78 a First 
in Classical Greats Elected Fellow of his 
college '79, but exeluded from an examinei ship 
in the Rudiments of Faith and Religion by 
reason of his Nonconformist views He began 
his ministry at Hampstead (80), and his suc- 
cess there soon necessitated the building of a 
larger church, in the Lyndhurst Road, which 
was opened 1n'84_ He has published * Inspi a- 


tion and the Bible,’ 87, ‘Revelation and the 
Bible,’ ’93, acourse of lectures on “‘ Preaching,” 
issued in 


delivered at Yale, and subsequently 
book torm as “‘Verbum Dei’ ‘93, The Car- 
toons of St Mark” 9,4, “The Teaching of 
aks op? “The Life of John Howe,” © The 

ooh of Proverbs,” in the Expositor’s Bible, 
“The Art of Living Together” 95; “The 
Four Pillars of the Home,’ ‘Oliver Cromwell, 
a Study in Personal Religion,” “Success and 
Failure,’ ‘‘ The Women of the Old I estament,” 
all in 97; ‘Brief Sermons to Busy Men,’ 
“‘England’s Danger, and ‘The Command 
ments of Jesus,”’98 Address Chesils, Christ 
Church Road, Hampstead, N W. 


HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES. 


The first annual meeting of the Council of 
the Prince of Wales's Hospital Fund was held 
at Marlborough House on Feb. 4th, ’98. Lhe 
total paid to the Fund for the eleven months 
ending Dec. 31st, 97, was £227,553. Of this 
amount £56,286 5s. was given to the various 
London Hospitals, and £167,022 19s. 8@. was 
invested, the expenses were 43704 75. of 
rhe sale of stamps produced $34,776: the Daily 
Telegraph fund reached £36,780, and that of 
Lloyd’s New, £2618: a total of 74.174, the 
frente! portion of which represents efforts not 
ikely to be repeated. The annual subscription 
list 18 about £22,020. It will thus be seen that 
-he object ot the Prince of Wales—viz., ‘to 
raise a sum of £100,coo ta £150,000 a year from 
persons not subscnbers to Hae tals at al] ”— 
8, as yet at least, far from being realised. 
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The following hst comprises most of the 1m 
portant hospitals and dispensanes in London 
with their last notified annual income an 
secretary s address — 

Alexandra Hospital for Children with Hip 
Disease (£2661), Stanley Smith, Queen Sq, 
Bloomsbury 

grave Hospital for Children (£1741), Percy 
Gates, 7, Victoria St , Westmihster, S W 
em Royal Hospital (£3,000), A H 

Martin, Secretary and Steward, Lagbeth: SE 

British Hospital for Diseases of the Skin (£1444), 
Albert Willis, Hon Sec ,61, Great Marlboro St , 
W , 29, Euston Road, NW , and 5, Newington 
Bean Hospital (£1829), A C 

r ying in Hosp: 1829), 
Wickins, bndefl St , Long Acre 

Oancer Hospital, 
adm1ssign requires (67972), W H Hughes 
Brompton, S 

Centra] London Ophthalmic Hospital (£1 89), 
John Griges Bryant, 238a, Grays Inn Rd , W C 

Central London Throat and Ear Hospital (£1973), 
R Kershaw, Gray s Inn Rd, WC 

Chasing. Oross ari Bore (£57,091), A E 
Reade, West Strand, Charing Cross 

Chelsea Hospital for Women (£5144), Herbert 
H lac de ulham Rd ,S W 

e Hospital] for Sick and Incurable Children 
(£4145) Reginald Blunt, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea 

Oity Dispensary (£1357), i ae Moore, 98, 
Cannon St 

Oity of London ae tor for Diseases of the 
Ohest (£9380), H YT Dudley Ryder, Hospital, 
Victoria Park, 

Oity of London Lying-in Hospital, eae 


1750 (£4498), No of patients 2197, 
Owthuaite, roz, City Rd 

C1 when atin Hospital (41645), E Derenth 
_, Hatton Garden 


Convalescent Hospital for Seamen (£22 254) 
included under Seamens Hospital Society, 
P Michelli, Seamen s Hospital, Greenwich 

Dental Hospital of London (42730), J] F Pink, 
40, Leicester Sq 

London Hospital for Children and Dispen 

for Women (£12,820) T Hayes, Shadue 

Evelina Hospital for Sick Children (45330 
T S Chapman, Southwark Bridge Rd, SE 

Finsbury Dispens (£281), W H Pratt 
Brewer St , Goswell Rd, EC 

Founding Hospital (£19 260), W S Wintle. 
MA, Guilford St 

German Hospital (£8979), H_Gulich, Super 
intendent, German Hospital, Dalston 

Mrs Gladstone's Free Convalescent Home for 
the Poor, more es y of the East of London 
Gar 58), Lieut Colonel Neville, Hon Sec, 

hurgoland, Sheffield Office, Woodford Hall, 
Woccat ‘North Central Hospital ( 

17 ern Gen Spl 159747 
Lewis H Glenton Kerr, Holloway Rd ‘Ki rie 
local hospital for North London 

y Homtal (£48 5); H Willams, Clerk 
Counting House, St omas St, Roro,SE 
Hampstead Hospital, the local hospital for 
Hampstead (£3633) RA Owthwaite, Hon 
Sec , 1, Parliament Hill Rd : Hampstead 

tal for Consumption and Diseases of the 
Chest (£27,410), W H Theobald Brompton 

Hospital for Diseases of the Throaf ‘“~ __ 
W Holt, 32, Golden Sq, Regent St ([Closec 

Hospital for 
si of the Nervous 
Howgrave Graham, 32, 


gtr aaa a other 
Portland Terabe 
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[Hospitals 


' Regent s Park, near St Johns Wood Road 


Station 
Hospital for Sick Children (£17,424), Adrian 
Hope, 49, Great Ormond St, and Cromwell 
House, Highgate 
ee Women (£3944), D Cannon, 


eseko 5 

3 ) 

King’s Coliege as Sie (£21,205, including 
N romley, Lincolns Inn 


Fields, 
Lock Hospital and Rescue Home (£7600), A W 
Cruikshank, Harrow Rd , and 91, Dean St 


London Fever Hospital, specially for infec 
tious patients who can pay a small fee (411,342), 
Major W Chnistie, Liverpool Rd, N 

London Homeopathic Hospital (£7054), G A 

‘ross Superintendent, Ggeat Ormond St 

London Hospital (£74,440),G Q Roberts,M A, 

‘ec and House Governor, Whitechapel Rd 

Magdalen Hospital (£5056), Warden and Secre 

ary, Rev W Vatkins, Streatham, S W 
etropolitan Dispensary (£70), W Norvell, 
Fore Street, Cripplegate 

Metropolitan is oie (48144), C H Byers, 
<ingsland Rd, N 

Middlesex Hospital (£19620), JF Clare 
Melhado, Sec and Superintendent, Mortimer 
St Berners St 

National Hospital for the Diseases of the Heart 
op venen (£2006), Capt F Handley, 32, 

oho Sq 

National Hospital for the Paralysed and Epilep 
tio (Albany Memorial) (£17,649), R Burford 
Rawhings, eco >q , Blocmsbury 

National Orthopmdic Hospital for the Deformed 
(£2138), H J Tresidder, 234, Great Portland 
St Regents Park 
North Eastern Hospital for Children, Hackney 
Rd, NE _ (£5684), T  Glenton Kerr, 27, 
Clement s Lane, Lombard St, EC 

North London or University College Hospital 
‘Ordinary £17,329 Eatraordinary, £8065), N 

Nixon Gower St, St Pancras 

North-West London Hospital (£3581), A 
Craske, 18 Kentish Town Rd 

Paddington n Children’s Hospital (£3046), 
H Pearce ~ 


Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospita] (Ordinary, 

3339, Legacies, £1102), Arthur Watts, 191, 

arylebone Rd 

Royal Free oe ($10,138), C W Thies, 
GraysInnRd,WC 

Roya! Hospital for Children and Women (£ 4221), 
Thos S Conisbee, 51, Waterloo Bridge 


Royal Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, for 
the gratuitous relief of poor persons suffering 
from diseases of the chestin any of their vanous 
forms (£6,176), John Harrold, 231, City Rd ,E C 

Royal Hospital for Incurables (£36,278), F 
Ardrew, 106, Queen Victoria St ee 

Royal London Ophthalmio Hospital (£5072) 
R J Bland, Blooraeld St ,EC 

Royal National Hospital for Consum and 
Diseases of the Chest on the Secaratn Princ e, 


Ventnor (£10, E Morgan, 34, Craven St 
Charing oes W Cc ee 


Royal Orthopedio Hospital (£1556), Tates 
Mansford, 297, Oxford oi 

Royal Sea-Ba Hospital, Margate ( 
M Biddulph, Esg ,M P , Treasurer, 30, 


6913) 
ng 
Cross. 
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Royal South London Ophthalmic Hospital 
(63498), Mrs [ E Cope, St Georges Circus, 
Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital (62661) 

@ s c Hosp: 2661), 
T eae Campbell, 19, King William St , West 
Stran 

St Bartholomew's Hospital (about £67 151), W 
H Cross, BA, Clerk, West Smithfield, E C 

St George's Hospital (£27,346), C L Todd, 
Hyde Park Corner 

t John’s Skin Hospital (44435) J Dunlop 
Coenns Superintendent, 49, Leicester Sq, 


St Mark’s Hospital for Fistula and other Dis- 
eases of the Rectum (£2530), Edgar Penman, 
City Road, E C 

St Mary's Oonval@scent Home (£2643), Miss 
F Ashdown, 27, Kilburn ParkRd , N W 


St 


Urinary Diseases (£3238), Irwin H 
Henrietta St , Covent Garden 

St Thomas’s Hospital (£74130), R_ Brass, 
Albert Embankment Westminster 

Samaritan Free Hospital for Women and Chil 
cer (£7030), G Scudamore, Marylebone Rd, 

WwW 


Seamen’s Hospital Society (£22,254), P 
Michelh, Greenwich 

University College, see North London 

Viotoria Hospital for Ohildren (£5370), A 
Cameron Skinner, Queens Rd, Chelsea 

West London Hospital (Oidinary, £,621, Ex 
traordinary, £2138, for Building, £2582), R J 
Gilbert, Hammersmith Rd , 

Westminster Hospital $433,998)» S M Quen 
nell, Broad Sanctuary, S W 

For Charitable Societies see CHARITIES See 
also METROPOLITAN HospPITAL SATURDA1 FUND 
and METROPOLITAN HospiTaL SuNDA\ FUND 

Hospitals Association, The (Street Ambu 
lance Branch) Was established in 8g for the 
succour and safe removal of cases of street 
accident in the Metropolis _ Possesses 57 sta 
tions, of which 30 are pfiblic thoroughfare 
stations, 14 are at file brigade stations, and 13 
are at hospitals Office 28 and 29 Southampton 
Street, Strand, WC Treasurer, Mr H L 
Bischoffsheim , Hon Seore Mr Thomas 
Ryan, Secretary of St Marys Hospital W, 
to which address all urgent communications 
should be sent 

House of Commons See Commons, House 


Beattie, 


OF 
Howard Association (founded 1866) was 
instituted, under the patronage of I ord 


Brougham, to promote the best methods of 
treatment and prevention of crime and pauperism 
[he principles of the great philanthropist, John 
Howard, have been generally embodied in the 
work of the Association It collects information 
both at home and abroad bearing on the present 
systems of punishment and prevention of crime 
any books and pamphlets dealing with pauper 
ism, rding out neglected children, vagrancy 
and kindred subjects, have been disseminated 


by the Howard Association A remarkable 
work, entitled ‘‘Penological and Preventive 
P »” which has received high official 


recognition, and reached a second and enlai ged 
edition 1n ’9s, 1s the work of Mr William Tallack, 
who 1s the Becretary ofthe Association Office, 
5, Bisho te Street Without, E C 

H Wiliam the eminent 
American novelist, was b in Ohio, 1837 After 
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serving his time with his father as a punter, 
he adopted journalism as his profesion, and in 
66 was appointed editor of the Aflant:c Monthly, 
from which he retired in 8: His poems, 
sketches, and stories are charectersed by a 
lightness of artistic touch which marks the 
individuality of their author, ard have had a 
wide circulation on both sides of the Atlantic 
Mr Howells was American Consul at Venice 
615 Amongstthe most popular of his numer 
ous rig he are ‘‘A Foregone Conclusion 

and ‘ The Rise of Silas Lapham In o2 he 
became the editor of the Cosmopolitan Maga 
stme but after a short tenure resigned the post 
Published ‘ The World of Chance (93), ‘A 
Traveller from Altruria (94), ‘‘Impressions 
and Experiences (96), ‘‘ fhe Landlord of 
Lions Head ‘‘An Openeyed Consp acy’ 
(97), and IYhe Story of a Play (98) Ad 


Hughes, Rev Hugh Price, MA, the leader 
of the ‘ Forwaid Movement of Wesleyan 
Methodism 1sa nativeof Wales, and wasb 1847 
Ed at Richmond [heological Coll , and gradu 
atcd MA at London Univ Has held appoint 
ments at Dover, Brighton, Tottenham, Dulwich, 
Oxford Brixton and West London Isa mem 
ber of the Legal Conference Has edited, with 
conspicuous success, the Methodist Times since 
85, and 1s the Superintendent of the Wesleyan 
Mission to the West End Hes the author of 
‘(Social Christianity, ‘The Philanthropy of 
God ‘Ethical Christiamty and ‘ Essential 
Christianity In 92 he took a prominent part 
in the ‘‘ Review of the Churches Conference 
at Grindelwald He 1s one of the founders of 
the Evangelical Free Cnurch Movement, and 
was President of its National Council 1n 96 
He 1s a Vice President of the United Kingdom 
Alliance and an a tive member of the Anti 
Gambling League In 98 he was elected Presi 
dent of the Wesleyan Conference 
Humanitarian League, The, was founded 
in 1891, 1tS main object being to apply and 
emphasise, wherever possible, the principle 
that it 1s iniquitous to inflict unnecessary 
suffering on any sentient being The League 
proposes a thorough revision and more equit 
able administration of the criminal law and 
prison system, deprecates the various provoca 
tions to aggressive warfare, and urges the 
need of amending present social conditions 
With regard to the treatment of animals, it 
derounces the practice of vivisection as incom 
atible with the fundamental principles both of 
humanity and sound science, condemns cruel 
sports and aims at the mitigation of the 
sufferings to which animals are subjected in 
the cattle traffic and the shambles The Hon 
Secretary is Mr Henry S Salt, and the offices 
are at 52, Chancery Lane, London, W C 
Humbert I , King of Italy, was b 1844, suc 
ceeded his tather Victor Kmmanuel 78 While 
Crown Prince he distinguished himself by the 
active part he took in the movement for pro 
moting Itahan Unity He shared with Garibaldi 
the triumph of the reorganisation of the king 
dom ofthe two Sicilies Pmnce Humbert served 
with distinction in the war of 66, and displayed 
much personal bravery inthe moment of disaster 
at the battle of Oustozza, in which the Italians 
were defeated He married 1n 68 his cousin, 
Princess Marguerite, daughter of the late Duke 
of Genoa  ILheir son, the Crown Prince Victor 
Emmanuel, Prince of N was born Nov. 
rincess Helen of 


i ‘dress Authors Club, New York USA 
St Peters Hospital for Stone, Stricture and: 


11th, ‘69 His marnage to 
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Montenegro took place in October ’96. Durnng 
his Majesty s visit to Naples, Nov. 17th, ’78, a 
would-be assassin named Giovann Passanant1 
made an attempt upon his hfe with a pomiard, 
and another attempt in 'g7 also happily failed 
His Majesty 1s ver Peper among 1s subjects 
The Queen 1s wel] known as an accomplished 
artist The royal silver wedding was celebrated 
at Rome with splendid pomp in April ’93. 
Hungary See Austria-HuNGARY. 

Hunting According to figures given by the 
Field there has been of Jate years a steady 
increase 1n the number of pachs kept in ail 
parts of the kingdom There were in the 
United Kingdom in 098 24 packs of 3 aghounds, 
193 Of foxhounds, 137 of harriers, and 47 of 
beagles, as against 26 pachs of staghounds 195 
of foxhounds, rs52 of harriers, and 50 of beagles 
in 797 The packs were thus distributed In 


Ibsen Henrik, the Norwegian dramatist 
and poet, was b on March aoth, 1828, at 
Skien After serving his apprenticeshi to | 
an apothecary, he went to Chiistiamia Univ 
to study medicine In’sn he produced his first 
play, ‘‘Catilina ’, and in ’s51 was appointed 
director of the National Theatre at Bergen 
by Ole Bull In’52 he travelled fora time in 

enmark and Geimany, andin 57 he received | 
the post of director of the Norske Theatre at 
Christiania, which he managed till 62 During 
this period several of his plays were written 
and produced Most of his works are trans 
lated into German, and many into Enghsl 
His “Doll's House’ was produced at the 
pelt mn London, July 89, and his drama 
‘‘Rosmersholm” at the Vaudeville Theatie in 
Feb gr, followed by ‘‘Ghosts,’’ and ‘‘ Hedda 
Gabler Ibsen’scharacters are most powerfully 
drawn, and impress even the reader of his plays , 
as being living men andwomen Ihe “ Pillars 
of Society” perhaps represents his_ social 
plnlosophy as closely as any of his plays, 
while ‘‘Brand 1s held to be on masterpiece 
‘‘Ghosts’ 1s a striking, almost ghastly, study 
of heredity ‘‘ Ihe Master Builder’ was trans 
Jated, published, and performed in Fnglish 
early in ’93 It produced violent dissensions 
amongst the critics, and even alienated some 
who had before been pronounced Ibsenites 
Two English tianslations of ‘‘Brand ’ were 
published 1n 94, ‘* Little Eyolf” in November of 
that year, and * John Gabi1el Borkman” 1n ’96 
A eS ouaene aed group of English admirers 

resented him with a set of silver on his 7oth 

irthday, ’98 

Iceland. A large island, 130 m. east of 
Greenland, and 850m _ westof Norway, belong 
ing to Denmark Area, 39,756 sq m , pop. 
70,927 Capital, Reykjavik. lhe egislature, 
called the Althing, consists of two houses, 
the Lower containing twenty four members 
elected by household suffrage and the Upper 
twelve members, six elected, and six nom1- 
nated by the King of Denmark. Exports: 
sulphur, Iceland moss, wool, dred fish, seal- | 
skins and o11, whale-oi} and baleen, exderdown, 
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England and Wales there were 19 packs of 
staghounds, 160 of foxhounds, 108 of harriers, 
and 43 of beagles In Ireland there were 
acks of staghounds, 23 of foxhounds, 26 o 
Roreere and 4 of beagles, In Scotland there 
were 10 packs of foxhounds and 3 of harriers 
Husband and Wife. See Law, ‘98. 
Hypnotism See ’95 and previous editions 
for an exhaustive article upon this subject 
Also consult Vincents ‘‘Ihe Elements of 
Hypnotism the Induction of Hypnosis, its 
Phenomena” (Kegan Paul), Moll's “ Hyp- 
notism (Walter Scott), Binet and Fere’s 
‘Animal Magnetism’ (Kegan Paul), Bern- 
heim’s ‘Suggestive Therapeutics ” (Pentland) ; 
Tuckeys ‘‘Psjcho-Therapgutics” (Bailliére) ; 


Kingsbury’s ‘Practice of Hypnotic Sug- 
gestion” (Simpkin); Felkin’s ‘‘ Hypnotism 
(Pentland) 


There has lately been a considerable exodus 
from the 13land of emigrants to Manitoba 

Tle du Diable See FRENcH GUIANA 

“Tustrated London News,” established 
by Mr Herbert Ingram, then a Nottingham 
printer, in 1842 Published weekly , contains 
illustrations of a high order, bearing upon 
current events and subjects of interest, with 
explanatory letterpress Its first editor was 
M: Bailey, who was succeeded by Dr. Charles 
Mackay (48 59), and Mr John Lash Latey 
(59 go) ditor. Mr Clement K Shorter. 
Fiom the office of the ///ustrated London News 
are also issued the Penny Illustrated Paper 
(edited by Mr John Latey), the Sketch, which 
immediately after 1ts appearance made for 
itself a verv highe reputation, which it has 
since maintained, and the English Il/ustiated 
Magazine 


IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 

The Imperial Federation League was formed 
at a Conference held in 84 under the chairman- 
ship of the late Right Hon W E Forster. 
A special committee of the League oe ha 
In ot prepared a practical acheme of Federa- 
tion, and presented its report on Nov 12th, 

2 The substance of the report was as 
follows —lt being admitted that in order to 
combine the resources of the Empire for the 
purpose of defending and maintaining its 
common interests, some central body, 1n which 
all its parts are represented, 1s essential, 
the question of the nature and functions of 
such a body at once arises It remains then 
to conseder—(1) How shali a Council of the 
Empire be constituted? The Council should 
consist of members appointed by the United 
Kingdom and the self governing Columes, The 
three great groups of self-governing Colonies, 
North American, Australasian, and South 
Afiican, should be directly represented in that 
Council India and the Crown Colonies would 
be represented through her Majesty’s Secre- 
tanes of State at present charged with the 
administration of their affairs, and in such 
other manner as might become desirable. The 


rd-skins and ponies. Manufacturesdomestic. Council might include on the part of the United 
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Kingdon, the Indian Empire, and the Crown 
Colonies, the Prime Minister, the Secretaries 
of State for foreign Affairs, War, Colonies, 
and India, the First Lord of the Admuralty 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and on 
the part of the self governing Colonies of repre 
sentatives of the three groups (2) By what 
means can the resources of the Empire be most 
effectively combined? Such a Council, being 
furnished with adequate information relatin 
to matters of foreign policy, should deal wit 
Imperial Defence , and 1n matters of defence 
should supervise the appropriation of any 
moneys provided for the defence of the Empire 
bY. the common contribution of the United 

ingdom and the Golonies Itisin the main 
tenance of the sea communications of the 
Empire that the community of interests 1s 
most absolute Ihe primary requirements of 
combined defence therefore are a sea going 
fleet and naval bases’ It may be Jaid down as 
a leading principle that as all pirts of the 
Fmpire enjoy the benefits of Imperial Defence 
they should contribute to its cost In the case 
of India and the Crown Colonies the United 
Kingdom would continue to be responsible for 
all matters relating to their respective contri 
butions The method of raising contnbutions 
would be left at the outset to the choice of 
the individual self governing states, but future 
developments may disclose a means of raising 
the necessary contributions upon some uni 
form principle throughout the Empire, by the 
allocation to this purpose of special sources 
uf revenue or otherwise The amounts to be 
contributed by each country should be fixed 
in the first instance for a term of years by 
a conference, and be subject to periodical 
revisions There is no reason to doubt that 
if the necessities of the case were made clear, 
the Colonies would be prepared to take their 
share in the cost of the general defence of the 
Lmpire, provided that they were given a 
proper share in the control and expenditure 
ofthe common fund It2s pointed out that by 
so doing those countries woald be undertaking 
an incomparably smaller financial expenditure 
than would be required for their own defences 
if these did not form part of the general scheme 
of defence adopted for the empire 

After the adoption of this report by the 
Council it was recognised by the leaders of the 
movement that its first stage, that of general 
discussion without any plan, had been passed, 
and that 1t would be necessary 1n future to 
advocate practical steps for bringing the matter 
toanissue As the League had been avowedly 
founded without any defined pony as to the 
way 1n which Federation should be carried out, 
and as it was evident that opinions within 
the League would be hkely to differ upon this 
point, 1t was decided to dissolve the League at 
the end of ’93, 1n order that complete freedom 
of opinion should be afforded in agvocating 
practical steps The League was accordingly 
dissolved on Dec 318t, 93, by resolution of 
the Council adopted some months previously 
This step has had the effect of giving increased 
activity to the movement in some directions, and 
it is now being prosecuted by several bodies in 
the United Kingdom, as well as by branches 
founded by the League in Canada and Australia 
Among the former may be mentioned The United 
Empire Trade » Sir Howard Vincent, 
M P., Hon Sec, which advocates a commercial 
union of the Empire by means of Protection, 
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The British Empire League, Sec , C I Murray, 
112, Cannon Street, London, F C (see separate 
account under the heading BRITISH EMPIRE 
LEAGUE), The Imperial Federation (Defence) 
Committee, Hon Sec, A H Loring, 25, Old 
Queen Street, Westminster, which advocates 
combination tor the purposes of Defence on 
the lines of the 1eport quoted above, in the 
first instance id Paced fo a common Navy , 
the Unity of the Empire Association, Edinbu 
The celebration of the sixtieth year ot ‘Her 
Majesty’s 1eign during 97 was the occasion of 
a gathering in London of the Prime Ministers 
of all the self governing Colonies, who were 
entertained by Fi M Government as the guests 
of the country This was the second occasion 
of a meeting of representatives of the Colonies 
in London, the first having been the confer 
ence ot 87 After taking part in the Queens 
procession and the attendant festivities, the 
Premiers met the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (Mr Chamberlain) in conference (see 
COLONIAL CONFERFNCE, 97) The subject of 
Imperial Federation was discussed at one of 
these meetings, and though more than one of 
the Premiers directly advocited the represen 
tation of the colonies in a Council sitting in 
London, the opinion of the greater number 
was expressed in the observation that the 
Colonies were very well as they were at 
present The importance to the Colonies of 
maritime defence was recognised by Cape 
Colony in the offer to Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment of an ironclad as a contribution to Her 
Majesty’s Navy It has since been proposed 
to convert this offer into an annual! contribu 
tionofmoney The Canadian Tariff Act came 
into force on Aug ist, ’98, setting up a 
referential tariff in favour of the United 
ingdom and various Colonies (see CANADA) 
Penny postage between Great Britain and 
Canada and Cape Colony was also set up in 
98 A mov ment was set on foot in Canada 
with the object of securing the enrolment of 
Canadians in the Royal Naval Reserve, the 
proposal being that they should be trained at 
the expense of the Canadian Government but 
paid by the British taxpayer See GREAT 
BRITAIN AND HER COLONIAL TRADE Consult 
Round the Empne (Cassell), and “Imperial 
Federation (Macmillan), by Mr G R 
Parkin, Britannic Confederation ar vel , 
Publications of Imperial Federation (Defence) 
Committee (P S King & Co), Bretannia, 
monthly (Simpkin, Marshall & Co, Ld ) 


IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


The Imperial Institute of the United King- 
dom, the Colonies, and India, was founded in 
1887 as a record of Her Majesty s pierce 
(See eds 8 and 88) In the main, the aims 
of the Institute may be said to be the 
formation of complete collections of the natural 
products of the British Empire, the establish- 
ment of a system of commercial intelligence 
to work with and eu Ppicment the display of 
the specimens, and the practical adaptation 
of both to the purposes and advancement of 
trade The government of the Institute 18 
carried on by a chartered body, whose form of 
constitution was approved by a royal warrant 
dated April 21st, 91 Ihe governors are 125 1n 
number, 12 being nominated by the Sovereign, 
6 by the President, 36 by Colomal Govern- 
ments, 15 by the Government of India, by ax 
county and municipal authorities of the United 
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Kingdom, and 27 by the various learned and 
technical societies and institutions of the km 
pire The full complement 1s made up with 
certain ex oufcto overnors, who are principally 
high officials of the State The foundation 
stone was laid by Her Majesty on July 4th, ’87, 
and the buildings were partially opened in 
June ’g92 The Fellows of the Institute number 
over 8000, but nearly 1500 of them are 
Chartered Life Fellows, principally by reason 
of being original subscribers, and therefore 
exempt from payment of subscription The 
annual Prego for the United Kingdom 
is £2, for Indian and Colomal Fellows £1 
the wives of Fellows are entitled to Fellow 
ship on election at half rates The Institute 
practically offers all the advantages of a 
club house Vast quantities of specimen pro 
ducts from all rts of the kmpire are in 
the galleries ollections of products have 
been prepared and transmitted by the Govern 
ments of India, Ceylon, Straits Settlements, 
Mauritius, and Seychelles, the Canadian 
provinces of Quebec, Ontario, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, British Columbia, and Manitoba, 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
Laie cron Western Austraha, Tasmania, 
est Coast of Africa, CADP AE gf ape Colony, 


Natal, Bechuanaland and ashonaland , 
PaaicA, Bahamas, Bermuda, Hong Kong, 
ritish North Borneo, and Malta tors 


and offcers in charge of collections have been 
appoin.ed by the Governments of India, 
Ceylon, the Canadian provinces, Cape Colony, 
Jamaica, and Bahamas 
he formal inauguration by the Queen took 

place on May rth, 23 During the summer of 
98 an Exhibition of Acetylene Gas apparatus 
was held, and thecelebrated Conceit Orchestra 
from La Scala, Milan, under the directorship 
of Leandro Campanari, gave a series O01 con 

certs twice duly Admission to the Institute 
during the summer season 1s free from 10 a m 
toi pm on every week day except Wednes 
day, after 1 te on payment of 1s On 
Wednesdays the Institute 1s exclusively re 
served for the inspection of Fellows and 
friends introduced by them with tickets 
During the autumn and winter seasons the 
Commercial Collections and the Commercial 
and Industrial News Room are open free to 
the public from 11 am till 5 pm Lectures 
and concerts are also given during the winter 
season In connection with the School of 
Modern Oriental Studies, the Ouseley Scholar 
ships of 99, each of fs per annum for two 
ears, will be awarded, should sufficient merit 
e shown, the first for proficiency in Arabie, 
the second for proficiency in Sanskrit, and the 
third for propeency in Persian. In Jan ’g 

was published the first number of the Imp 
Institute Journal, which 1s issued every month 
as a record of the trade and commerce, 
finance, and agriculture of the British Empire 
The Impenal tute Year-book 18 a unique 
and most valuable compilation dealing with 
the history, physical geography, natural re 
sources, industries, and commerce of the 
Colonies and India, and collating facts and 
figures with regard to those maily taken 
from official sources which had never before 
been comprehensively brought together A 
aaa semen Fi ese of the Book 1s ae In- 
ciusion in it Of diagrammatic rts, showin 
the fluctuations in money and discount, in the 
exchange value of silver,etc The Soientifip and 
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Technical Department of the Institute, opened 
in ’94 tor the practical pags tp of economic 
products furnished by the pire, 18 partly 
supported by special contributions from the 
Royal Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851 
and: the Goldsmiths and Salters’ Companies 
In 96 the Laboratones and staff were much 
extended, and the department was placed 
under the direction of Puiofessor 

Dunstan, MA,FRS_ The Department has 
attached to 1t a special staff of Scientific and 


Technical Referees Hon  Secre and 
Director, Sir Frederick Abel, Bart, CB 
DCL, £ RS, Director of the Scientific and 


Technical eV weer a Professor A oes R 
Dunstan A, FRS,, Assstant Seore : 
Lieut Gerald R Maltby, RN (ref) Offices, 
eapera [nstitute, Imperial Institute Road, 
Ss 


Imperial Penny Postage 
Sect 12 
Imports See British Empire (table) and 
TrapF, 98 
Income Tax The 1ates at which the In- 
come Tax has been charged fiom ’42 to’95 are 
as follows £100 nat under £150 °53 ’57 ree 
in the £, 754, 10d, ’556, 1lid, ’59, 6 
612, 6d ' sf66 and upwards pie and o7, 
?d , *54, Is 2d , ’5536, Is hd , '58, 5d , "59 
61 2, 9 60, 10¢ Wmform duties on Incomes o 
£100 a year and upwards, with abatement of £60 
on Incomes under £200 ’63, 7d , 64, "68, ’71 
6d , 656,’70, 4d , 67,5d Abatement extend 
to £80 on Incomes under £300 ’72, hd , '73, 
3d , 745, 24d Exemptions extended to Incomes 
under Lito, and abatement to £120 on Incomes 
under £400 °767,J3d ’78 9 ”81,'83 4, 5d , ’80, 84, 
6d ,'82,6}d '85 6, 8d ,°87 8, 7d , 88 931 6d, 
93,7@ , 94,8d@ and exemptions extended to £160, 
and abatements to £160 on Incomes under £400 
58, 8d, and Abatements of £150 allowed on 
comes between £400 and £500, of £120 between 
pone and £600, and of £70 between £600 and 
Incorporated Law Society, The. From 
papers discovered .a' few Peas ago at the Incor- 
porated Law Society, and recently published, it 
appears that in the year 1739 a society called 
the ‘‘Society of Gentlemen Practisers in the 
several Courts of Law and Equit was 
established, for the promotion of fair and 
honourable practice and the detection and 
discountenance of all unfair practice This 
Society continued in active existence from 
that time till 1822, from which period all trace 
of it 1s lost In the year 1825, however, 
certain leading solicitors issued a prospectus 
advocating the establishment of a “Law In- 
stitution The deed of settlement of the 
Institution was completed in Feb ’27, and 
a royal charter was obtained in Dec 31. 
In 45 the Society, which had been originally 
constituted as a joint-stock company, was re- 
modelled upon the principle of other learned 
and proféssional bodies, and received a new 
charter This charter was amended bya sup- 
lemental one 1n’72 Any solicitor practising 
in England or Ireland, and any writer practising 
in Scotland, as well as any solicitor or writer 
who has ceased to prertae 1s eligible for elec- 
tion as a member of the Society e adminis- 
tration of business 1s in the hands of an elective 
council of forty ordinary members, of whom ten 
vacate their seats every year, and ten extra- 
ordinary members chosen by the council from 
among those members of the Society who are 
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residents of provincial law societies The 
resident and Vice President are annually 
elected by the members of the Sores from 
the members of the council The members of 
the Society at present number 7882 _ Its build- 
are situated in Chancery Lane, and comprise 
a handsome hall and a library of upwards of 
6,000 volumes The general function of the 
ociety resembles that which the Inns of Court 
are supposed to discharge It takes care of the 
professional training, character, and interests 
of sohators When it was founded no test 
was required from any person wishing to be 
come a solicitor beyond evidence of character 
and of having served under articles for the pre 
scribed time Ihe Society instituted lectures 
on law in 33, ari in 36 obtained from the 
judges authority to examine students on the 
completion of their articles Since then Pre 
l and Intermediate Examinations have 
been added, and the entire control of all the 
examinations has been transferred to the 
Society Under recent legislation, all cases 
of alleged aay pee by solicitors are heard 
before a specially appointed committee, which 
when necessary, makes a report to the High 
Court The Society exerts itselt to promote 
what it considers the legitimate interest of 
the public and of the profession It has also 
assisted in promoting reforms beneficial to the 
whole community, such as the concentration 
in one bore of the various Courts, the 
Conveyancing Acts, the Trustee Act, and the 
Companies Act of ’98 The improved standing 
of solicitors 1s in great part due to the exer 
tions of the Society Secretary, E W Wilham 
son ce Chancery Lane Consult the 
Handbook of the Society 
Incorporated Society of Authors, The, 
established in 1884 by the late S.r F Pollock, 
and other eminent literary men, under the 
presidency of the late Lord Tennyson Its 
obyect 1s to defend the interests of literary, 
dramatic, and musical pro erty, to maintain 
the nghts of authors of all the above works, to 
advise them as to questions 9f copyright, and in 
other ways to render them assistince 1n their 
agieements and the publication of their works, 
to assist them to recover accounts and moneys 
due under their agreements, Or for work sent 
to magazines, etc Also to procure in England 
the passing of an Act which shall amend and 
consolidate the law of Domestic Copyright 
Dunne 6 the Society diafted a small Copy 
right ul to amend some of the worst features 
at present iar aa 8 This Bull passed the 
Lords in 97. It1s hoped that either this Bill 
will become law, or that in the near future the 
Government will bring forward a full consoli 
dating Bill It is the only association of the 





kind in England, but its model, ‘‘ Ld 
Socwte des Gens de_ Lettres, has been 
flourishing for over fifty years 1n France 


The works published by this Society are 
“Grievances of Authors, ‘Literature and 
the Pension List,’ ‘History of the Soctete des 
Gens de Lettres, ‘The Cost of Production,’ 


“The Methods of Publication, ’ ‘“ Copynght 


Law Reform,’ and ashort record ofthe Society § , 


work from its foundation down to 92 e 
organ of the Society 1s The Author (monty? 
, 4, Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Jun Fields, 
Chairman, Sir W Martin ponwey (98) , 
Secretary, G Herbert Thrin Affilhated to the 
Society 18 an agency, the uthors’ Syndicate, 
which undertakes business arrangements for 
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Mr W Morris Colles 1s Managing 
Director 
Independent Labour Party See So 


CIALISM 
Independent Order of Oddfellows. See 
OppDFELLOWS 


INDIA 


Indiais a dependency of Great Britain, con- 
sisting partly of territory under the direct 


of native states, all subordinate, in varying 
degrees of relationship, to the suzerain power 
The British territory was acquired by the East 
India Company, by conquest or treaty, 1n the 
course of one hundred years, dating from the 
battle of Plassey (1757) Asa result of the mutiny 
of the Sepoy army (1857 8), the East India 
Company ceased to exist, and the direct sove 
reignty was vested by Act of Parhament in the 
Crown Inaccordance with an Act of Parliament 
passed in_ 76, Queen Victoria assumed the 
title of “Empress of In Katsar1t Hind 
[The Parhament of the United Kingdom 
is, of course, Supreme over India, but this 
supremacy 18 enforced rather by means of 
ministerial responsibihty than by direct 
legislation Practically, all the statutes relating 
to India are in the nature of either constitu- 
tional enactments or financial provisions e 
Act of Parliament that abolished the Company 
also created a Secretary of State for In 
together with a Council (selected for a perio 
of ten years from among Indian 0 cials 
for the most part), n which 1s vested the 
authority of the Crown In England every 
measure concerning India runs in the name 
of the Secretary of State, and he alone 1S 
responsible to Parliament In practice he 18 
always a Cabinet minister ofthe first rank In 
India the supreme authority, both executive 
and legislative, 1s vested in the Governor- 
General 1n Council The Governor General, or 
Viceroy, has power to overrule his Council in 
cases of emergency For ordinary purposes 
the Council 1s composed of six members, all 
appointed, like the Governor Genera! himself, 
by the Crown ILhese six members preside 
over the departments of Iinance and Com 
merce, Home Affairs, Revenue and Agricul 
ture, Military Aamunistration, Legislation, and 
Public Works The Commander in chief 15 
appointed as an extraordinary member For 
purposes of legislation this Council 1s aug 
mented by about twelve additional members, 
nominated by the Governor General, of whom 
one half must be non official persons, and of 
whom some are always natives The four 
provinge legislative councils and the Calcutta 
hamber of Commerce have each the nght 
to recommend one member The seat of 
the Supreme Government 1S Calcutta, with 
an annual migration to the hull station of 
Simla for the hot season As regards the work 
of administration, India is divided into several 
divisions Two of these, Madras and Bombay, 
which boast a historic existence for two cen 
turies, are styled Presidencies, and enjoy a 
certam precedence They are each ruled b 
a Governor, appointed by the Crown, wit 
legislative and executive councils modelled on 
those of the Governor General They each 
possess an army and a civil service of their 
own Beng and the North West Provinces 
are under Lieut Governors and have e a 
legislative council only The other provinces 
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have no councils or legislative powers. The 
Punjab 1s under a Lieut.-Governor. Three 
more, of less importance (the Central Provinces, 
Burma, and Assam), are under Chief Commis- 
sioners. In addition, there are some smaller 
tracts under the duect administration of the 
Governor-General. Within the princes the 
actual unit of administration 1s the District, which 
forms the charge of an officer, usually styled 
Collector or Deputy-Commissioner His princi- 
pa duties are executive, magisteral, and fiscal; 

ut he also exercises supervision over police, 
jails, schools, public works, forests, etc. The 
Districts are combined into Divisions under 
Commissioners. As to justice, the Collector 
in each District 15 usually judge both of first 
instance and appeal Madras, Bombay, Bengal 
and the North west Provinces have each a High 
Court, from which there 1s an ultimate appeal 
to the Privy Council in England The Punjab 
has a Chef Court, and Burmah, the Central 
Pravinces, Oudh and Sind, have each a Judicial 
Commissioner, For local government purposes 
there are the municipal bodies, numbering 
about 750, in all towns of sufficient size, ap- 
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also exists in the Central Provinces, Madras, and 
Assam. Under this system the land 1s held in 
large estates by zamindarm and by village 
communities, and the state revenue 1s assessed 
and paid on each estate as a whole for stated 
eriods, The rayatwarl system prevails in 
ombay, Madras, Sind, Burma, Assam, and to 
some extent in the Central Provinces Under 
this system the Jand 1s held by petty proprietors 
direct trom the Gov ernment, and the revenue 18s 
assessed with each holding, and 1s paid directl 
to the State. The country 1s rich 1n coal, 
though little mining has as yet been done. 
The production in ’97 was nearly 4,c00,000 
tons The railways of India have been con 
structed either by private companies to which 
the State guarantees intereSt, or directly by 
the State The total number of miles open 
{or traffic in March ’97 was 70,390, while over 
4000 more miles were sanctioned The area of 
british territory alone (excluding native states) 
18 964,993 Sq m, and the_ population, 
221,172,952 The total area of India, including 
Burma and the native states, amounts ‘to 
1,560,160 sq m ,and the total population, accord- 


pointed on the elective principle, and in the | ing to the corrected census of ’91, numbers 


rural districts the1e are overt a thousand district 287,223,431 


and local boards The staff of administration 


consists of (1) the covenanted civil seivice, ' 


appointed after competitive examination in 
ngland , (2) the statutory civil service, selected 
from among natives, (8) military officers of the 
staff corps In civil employ; (4) a miscellaneous 
class of uncovenanted civil servants of different 
grades, who may be either Europeans or 
natives. There still 1emaim a number of 
native or feudatory states, over which the British 
Government ‘has indeed contro), but not con 
trol of the direct character which it exercises 
over the wholly Bntish territory. Some, 
but not all, of these states pay tribute to the 
supreme Government The nature of British 
control over these states varies, and 1s exerted 
chiefly through a political resident, who assists 
the native princes These princes can manage 
their internal affairs, but have no power to 
make war or peace Their external relations 
are in the hands o! the Supreme Government, 
and they can only maintain a limited mili 
tary force. The latest census of India (’9r) 
sages that the rs area of these gee was 
95.1607 Sq mM, and pop 66,050,47 on 
The Hindu religion 4 that of file 
of the whole population. The Mohammedans 
number about 57,000,000 adherents, the Bud- 
dhists about 7,000,000 (cluefly in Burmab), 
and Christians about 2,500,000 The total 
number of sohools and colleges, '97, waS 152,841, 
attended by 4,303,109 pupils, of whom only 
397,103 were girls. Ihe large majority of the 
population are engaged 1n agricultural pursuits, 
nearly 200,000,000 either being engaged 1n tilling 
the soil or dependent upon those so engaged. 
Metal and textile workers, glass and pottery 
workers, with their dependants, number close 
ON 20,000,000, and there are large numbers em- 
ployed in service. In every province a special 
department is established for the purpose of 
improving agricultural methods and dissem1- 
nating intormation. Ine principal crops culti- 
vated are rice, wheat, and other food grains, 
tea, cotton, sugar-cane, tobacco, and indigo. 
There are two kinds of tenure under which the 
land isheld, The first, the Zamindaén tenure, 
prevatig principally :n Bengal, the Punjab, and 
the -west Provinces and Oudh, while it 


The revenue for ’96-7 was, reckon- 
ing the rupee at 1s 4d, £62,753,160, and the 
expenditure £63,889,840, the estimates for ’97-8 
showed a revenue of £64,374,000, and expen- 
diture of £67,963,000, the estimates of ’986-9 a 
revenue of £66,057,000, and an expenditure of 
£,65,463,000 The publio debt is Rx 114,862,983 
in India, and £107,404,143 1n England he 
imports, including merchandise and treasure, 
for the year ending March 31st, '97, were 
$59,453,000, and the exports £72,607,0co ~=For 
all detai]s as to the army see ARMY, BRITISH; 
see also BRITISH LMPIRE (table), BuRMA, 
Diplomatic, INDIAN CURRENCY COMMISSION, . 
INDIAN FINANCE, ROYAL COMMISSION ON} 
MEDICAL SUMMARY, '98, and other articles 
Hestory,’08s. ea he retiremcnt of the British 
forces from Tirah, 1n the Afrai country, to 
winter Geer in the lower valleys, neces- 
sitated the apprbach of the cold weather, 
was skilfully and successfully effected early 
in Dec 97, but the troops were much harassed 
by the enemy all the way. Various amend- 
ments to the penal code and the code of 
criminal procedure were proposed at the Legis- 
lative Councils meeting (21st), so as to make 
1t a penal offence to eacite hatred, contempt, 
or disaffection against the Government, and 
extending the meaning of sedition so as to 
include attempts io promote feelings of dis- 
loyalty or enmity between different classes of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. The 13th Indian 
Nationa] Congress met at Amraot: (28th), with 
Mr. Sankaran Nayar as President. Resolu- 
tions were passed unanimously condemning 
the Government » frontier policy, and calling 
on Great Britain to pay a substantial share ot 
its cost. The direct representation of the 
people in The Viceregal Legislative Council was 
recommended, a protest was made against the 
gagging of the Press in the native States, and 
permanent settlement all over the country was 
suggested as the only means of mitigating 
and preventing famine Gratitude was enthu- 
siastically expressed for the aid given by 
Great Britain during the famine, and fi 
a protest was made Bs Soyer the proposed 
changes in the penal code. Sir James West- 
land introduced a Bill in the Legislative Counal 
(Jan. 14th) providing for the issue of currency 
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notes to an amount equal to the value of gold 
deposited with the Secretary of State in 
London He said that the Bill was necessary 
to relieve the stringency in the money market, 
and that it would certainly have this effect 
{he Ball was shortly afterwards carried, and 
tS operation extanded for two years Most 
of the Afridi tribes had been brought into a 
submissive frame of mind by the middle o1 
this month, except the Zaklka Khels of the 
Kharbar, who seized evcry opportumty of 
harassing the British foice ‘Serious plague 
110ts, accompanied by some loss of Iits, 
occurred at Bombay (March oth) The Criminal 
Procedure Bill was finally passed by the Legis 
lative Council (afb), 22 amendments having 
been accepted ald 317 reyected Sur William 
] ockhart had an inteiview with a number of 
chiets representing all the frontie: tribes, and 
gave them their final choice of peace or war 
(13th) The Zakha Khels gave in (April :st), 
paying the full fine and giving up all the 
iifles demanded This virtually concluded the 


submission of the tribes, and the Tirah force ' 


was reduced to three brigades, while Sir W 
Lockhart left Peshawar (4th) By September the 
caravan traffic through the Khaibar was 1n full 
swing again, a brigade under Colonel Egerton 
holding Land: Kotal, and the Khaibar Rifles 
serving between that point and Jamrud A few 
iitles were still in the hands of the Khasroy: 
section of the Zakka Khels, but the outlook al] 
over the frontier districts was eminently satis 
factory The conditions drawn up by the 
Government for the control of the Khaibar 
Pass were announced to the Afridi jirgahs at 
Peshawar (Oct 24th) Forts will be built at 
Landi Kotal, and at other p!aces between there 
and jamrud, to keepthe pass open A railwa 
» will be built, if necessary he Afridis will 
manage their own affairs, but in the Khaibar 
they will be responsible to the Government, 
which wil continue the allowances and will 
maintain a militia recruited from the Afridis 
and other clans, commanded by British officers 
The jirgahs, which wefe of an absolutely 
representative character, and numbered ncvirl 
200 men, accepted the terms (Nev. 4th) 
full account of the recrudescence of the piague 
during the year, and of the steps taken to 
combat it, will be found under the MEenpicav 
SUWUMARY, g8 Ihe question of currency, so 
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pose of promoting socia] progress and education 
| in India, and extending friendly intercourse 
between the Enghsh people and the people of 
India The Association carries out these objects 
by the diffusion of information , tA tere In en- 
| couragement of education, especially ot female 
education, 1n India, organising lectures on 
Indian subjects, social meetings, etc , selectin 
English teachers for Indian families 
schools, helping and advising [ndian students 
who visit England The Princess of Wales 
1s Patroness of the Association, and Lord 
Hobhouse, K CS 1, the President The Vice- 
Presidents include a large number of in- 
fluential natives of India, Anglo Indians, and 
other ladies and gentlemen interested 1n the 
welfare ofthe Empire Organ of the Association, 
The Indian Magazine and Review (monthly), 
pepiened by Archibald Constable & Co, 2, 
hitehall Gardens, SW [There are several 
branches of the Association 1n India Hon 
Secretary in England, Miss JI, A Manning, 
5, Pembridge Crescent, Bayswater, London, 
Indian Civil Service embraces a much 
. wider field ot employment than does the Home 
Civil Service esides the ordinary depart- 
ments of civi] administration, it ineludes 
judicial posts, the medical service, the forest 
department, and officers of the staff corps in 
civilemploy Situations in the Covenanted Civil 
Service are gained by passing a competitive 
examination 1n igland which examinations 
are as a tule held au during August in 
London The candidates who have successtully 
competed are required to undergo two years 
probation, 1nd to pass periodical examinations 
| in special subjects of study before proceeding 
to India Candidates must be above 2: and 
| under 23 on the rst of a preceding the 
date of the evamination, Application for ad 
mission to the examination must be made 
betore May 315t 1n each year Candidates 
are encouraged, though it 1s not imperative, 
{to obtain a university traming, and to this 
end the Government makes an allowance ot 
4100 per annum to all who pass their one 
eal Ss probation in residence at a university 
Having ariived im India, the candidate must 
within a specified period elect to seive either 
in the executive or the Judicial branch of the 
service Inthe former branch the heutenant 
governorship of a province is the highest post 





much debated during the vear, 18 also treated | to which a civil servant can attain, and in the 


in a separate article, INDIAN CURRENCY Com 
MISSION Lord ElIgins term ot office expired 
during the year, and Mr G N Curzon, Mt P, 
then Under Se retary for Foreign Affairs, was 
appointed to succeed him, and raised to the 
Peerage as Lord Curzon of Kedleston 

India Frontier Operations, See SEssioy, 
sect 13 

India, Imperial Order of the Crown 
of, was instituted Jan 1st, 1878, and con 
sists of the Sovereign and such as_ the 
Sovereign may think fit to appoint of the 
Princesses of Her een Royal and Impenia) 
House, the wives and female relatives of 
Indian Princes, and the wives and other 
female relatives of any of the persons who 
have held, now hold, or will hereafter hold 
the office of Viceroy and Governor General of 
India, Governors of Madras and Bombay, or 
Principal Secre of State for India gis- 
trar of the Order, Sir Albert W Woods 

Association, National. Lstablished 

m 1870 (by Miss Mary Carpenter) for the pur- 


latter branch a judgeship of the High Court 
| Ihe members of the Btatutory Civil ce of 
India are selected purely trom among the 
natives Many appointments are in the gift 
of the local governments The Public Works 
Department is recruited from the Royal] Indian 
Engineering ped (q v ) at Cooper s Hill, from 
the corps of Roy. sea aan and, as lepards 
natives, from the Civil Engineering Colleges 
in India The Telegraph Department is recruited 
much inthe same manner Examunations for 
the Forest Department and the Medical Service 
are also held in this country, and successful) 
candidates are required to attend a four months’ 
i course at the Army Medical Schoo] at Netley, 
during which period they receive an allowance 
to cover the cost of living A resolution was 
carried in the House of Commons (June and, 
| 93) to the effect that all open competitions for 
appointments to the Civil Services of India 
should be held simultaneously both in India 
and England, and that, such examinations in 
both countries being identical in their nature, 
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all who competed should be finally classified 
in one list according to ment. The Government 
immediately requested the Indian Government 
to give prompt and careful consideration to the 
subject. [his was done, and the result was 
that that Government pronounced emphatically 
against the proposal. Her Mayjesty’s Govern- 
ment, therefore, came to the conclusion that 
by far the best method of meeting the legitimate 
claims and aspirations of the natives of India 
was to bestow such of the higher posts as 
could be made available for them on those who 
distinguished themselves by their capacity and 
trustworthiness in the performance of sub- 
ordinate duties, and that the existing system, 
subject to such alterations in detail as 
experience might prove to be necessary, should 
be maintained 


INDIAN CURRENCY COMMISSION. 


As early as 1878 the Indian Government, in 
consequence of the fall in silver then beginning 
to be seriously telt all over the world, con- 
ceived the idea of closing the Indian mints 
against the free coinage of silver until the 
rupee should rise in value to 2s, or one-tenth 
of an English sovereign. This they hoped 
would counteract the cheapness of silver, by 
raising the value of the rupee. This proposal 
was referred to a committee, appointed, like 
the present Committee, by the Secretary for 
India. But the difficulties of interfering with 
the currency were felt to be so grave, that the 
proposal was finally rejected atthattime. The 
financial troubles of the Indian Goveinment 
however, increased That Government ui der- 
takes large sapere bee in the way of 1ail 
roads and public works of all hinds, it has 
heavy offictal expenses, 1t imports largely from 
Europe, and has borrowed from othe: countries 
The debt thus incurred 1s entirely a gold one, 
and must be paid back 1n gold But it receives 
its revenue 1n rupees, and since these rupees 
are principally raised by land taxes, 1t follows 
that when silver became low in value the 
Government required more 1upees to pay its 
obligations with than it hid at 1ts command— 
the amount of these land taxes 1n rupees having 
been already determined and settled with the 
natives, eithe: for ever or for very extended 
periods of years. The suggestion that the 
extra revenue thus called for might be met by 
increasing those taxes was deemed impractica 
ble, as likely to cause riots and other political 
dangers; and eventually the closing of the 
Indian mints to silver in ’93 was sanctioned 
by the Imperial Government on the strength 
of recommendations to that effect received from 
India and from a second committee, commonly 
called Lord Herschell s Committee, which had 
been appointed to consider the question. The 
mints were accordingly closed, and it wa3 pro- 
vided that when the scarcity of silver coin 
should bring the value of the rupee upto rs 4d. 
the mint would be opened to the coinage of 
rupees at that price ; but, as a matter of fact, that 
has never been realised. Ihe consequences of 
this step have been variously estimated by its 
upholders and opponents. The believers ina 
gold standard consider it as the first move in 
a seat that will finally end in gold bein 
made full legal tender in India as in England. 
The advantages gained by the Indian Govern- 
ent are obvious; the rupee has gone up in 
price, as was hoped, and exchange 1s altogether 
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in favour of remitting home. As far as the 
official side of the question 18 concerned the 

osition of the Government financially has 
improved. 

But there 13 another side, which 1s of equal 
importance. While the Government has gained, 
the producei, whether native grower or 
European planter, finds he has to lose when- 
ever pe has to place his tea, cotton, or whatever 
it may be, on a miarket where he 1s paid for his 
goods in gold When he has turned the gold 
into rupees he now has proportionately fewer 
for each sovereign than he had when the value 
of the rupee was less, and as he has to pay his 
laboureis as many rupees as he did before the 
mints were closed, it follows that his own 
profits are smaller, In othe: words, while all 
expenses of production remain the same, he 
15 eft with fewer rupees as his own share of 
his industry In addition, the capital which 
a few years ago flowed easily trom Great 
Britain to India to be invested inthe plantin 
industries, etc , has nowalmost entirely ceased, 
investors decli 11ng to lend their money where 
they cannot be sure of a profi able return. 
Hence the opponents of the Government's 
financial policy contend that the improved 
bal-nce sheet of the Indian Government shown 
since 93 1s no real criterion of the state of trade 
in that country or in Ceylon, which, although 
a Crown Colony, must be included with India 
In any consideration of the question, as it uses 
the same coinage as its greater neighbour. 
The natives have lost heavily by the closing 
of the mints Many of them are compelled by 
poverty or some other cause to turn their 
hoards of silver ornaments into money, and it 
has been estimated that not less than £¢0,000,000 
has been lost by the poorest classes 1n weight 
and exchange trom this cause alone There , 
have not been wanting, indeed, politicians who 
have argued that the recent Indian famine was 
caused less from scarcity of food than of the 
means with which to buy it A\ll these facts 
combined have resulted 1n a strong feeling of 
discontent with the.a.tion of the Government, 
and 1t may be said without fear of contradiction 
that commercial opinion 1s practically agreed 
that the reopening of the mints 1s the only 
possible cure for the present state of affairs. 
Strong memorials representing that view have 
been received by the India Office from the 
merchants 1n India, London, and other centres 
of trade On the other hand, a proposal was 
brought before Parliament 1n the spring o1 ’98 
to mend matters by sending out from this 
country a gold reserve of £20,c00,coo to India; 
and finally a Departmental Committee to 
consider the whole question was appointed by 
lord George Hamilton This Committee, 
which 1s now sitting, consists of the following 
members —Sir Henry Fowler, G.C.S I (Charr- 
man), Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Sir David 
Barbour, KC.S1., Sir John Muir, Bart., Sir 
Francis Mowatt, K.C.B., Sir Charles Cros- 
thwaite, K.C.B., F. C. Le Marchant, Esq., 
Everard Hambro, Esq., W. H. Holland, Esq., 
Robert Campbell, Esq, Sir Alfred Dent, 
K.C.M.G., Robert Chalmers, Esq. It has 
already heard a large number of witnesses 
and experts, but its report 1s not to 
looked for till the spring of ’89 at the earliest. 
A considerable number of the witnesses 
endeavoured to demonstrate that there was 
really no other course possible to the Indian 
Government but to close the mints, whereas 
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the unofficial evidence has been al] the other 
way The final recommendations of the Com 
mittee are awaited 1n much anxiety by all having 
official or commercial interests in India 
indian Empire, The Most Eminent Order 
of Instituted in 1878 to commemorate the 
pe ee of Her Majesty as Empress of 
ndia, and enlarged in 86, and in the Jubilee 
year, as a means of rewarding those whose 
services to the Indian Empire have merited the 
Imperial favour This order consists of the 
Sovereign, a Grand Master, who 1s the Viceroy of 
India for the time being, and of three classes of 
members—viz , Knights Grand Commanders 
(GCIE), Knights Commanders (KCIE), 
and Companions (CIE) Only the two first 
of these, being grplents: are entitled to the 
prefix ‘Sir e motto of the order is /m 
peratricis Auspictis 
dian Expenditure, Royal Commission 
on A Roya! Commission was appointed in 
May 95 to inquire into the administration and 
management of the military and civil expendi 
ture of India, and into the apportionment of the 
charge between the Governments of the United 
Kingdom and of India The Commission was 
constituted as follows —Lord Welby (Chair 
man), Rt Hon I Courtney, MP, Rt Hon 
W L Jackson, M P, Field Marshal Sir Donald 
Stewart, Sir Ww Wedderburn, MP,Sir E W 
Hamilton, Sir James Pele, Sir Andrew 
Scoble, MP,Mr [ R Buchanan, MI Mr 
WS Caine, MP Mr _ Dadabhai Naoroyi, 
MP, Mr R G C Mowbray Sir Ralph 
Knox, Mr G L_ Ryder, and Mr Collin G 
Campbell (Secretary) The main problems to 
be solved are how far the Indian Treasury 
ought to be charged for a number of services 
for which no charge 1s made to other dependen 
cies of Great Britain and especially for military 
charges designed primarily in the interests of 
Great Britain and without reference to India 
A Select Committee in 74 acknowledged the 
right of India to equitable treatment, but also 
declared her hability for the cost of 1mprove 
ments in the general mulitarv administration 
If the pmnciple be maintained, it 1s question 
able whether the present capitation charge 
for the British troops employed in India will 
be materially reduced by any fresh scrutiny 
If the principle be modified with a view to 
the financial effect of the reforms as regaids 
the troops on Indian service, and of the un 
suitability of certain of the charges to Indian 
military requirements, then a field for the 
readjustment of home charges opensup And 
so aS to the civil establishments in England 
which are charged to the Indian Exchequer 
India now has to pay the total cost not only of 
the services which the India Office renders to 
her, but also of the functions 1t discharges gs a 
branch of the Home or Imperial administration 
The fundamental question 1s—How far are 
Parliament and the nation willing to reconsider 
the principle, and to 1eadjust the financial 
settlement which has been gradially formed 
upon it? The Commission began its work at 
the end of Nov ‘95, and a mass of material was 
at once placed before 1t by the Indian Com 
mittee in the House of Commons, consisting 
of those members who devote themselves 
specially to Indian questions No report had 
been issued by Nov ‘88, though it was under 
stood that it was then in preparation 
Indian National Some fourteen 
years ago a movement took definite shape, 
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among the educated classes of India of all races 
religions, and provinces—to meet together and 
discuss their political wants Hitherto the 
people of India had been widely separated 
from one another by differences of language, 
creed, and caste, and these differences had 
been intensified by distance It was the English 
Government that for the first time made it 
ossible for them to unite 1n a common object 
he original stimulus came from the education 
in English, which 1s given in all the colleges 
and higher schools, and in many of the common 
schools, but the scheme could never have been 
realised if 1t had not been for the development 
ofthe railwaysystem The first Indian National 
Qongress was held at Bombay 1n Dec 85, the 
President was Mr W C Bonneryjee, a Bengali 
rahmin Calcutta was the scene of the twelfth 
Congress in December 96 Amracti of the 
thirteenth Congress, Dec 8th, 97, and Madras 
of the Fourteenth Congress, December 98 The 
political meetings of the Congress being ended, 
a Social Conference for the discussion of social 
reforms in the Hindu community 1s regularly 
heid From one halt to two thirds of the dele 
ates to the Congress attend this Conference 
he resolutions adopted at all the congresses 
have been ofa similar character Questions of 
social reform—such as child marriage—have 
been altogether avoided, as affecting only 
special religions and castes Loyalty to the 
ritish Crown has been unhesitatingly avowed, 
both 1n the resolutions and in the speeches, 
and certain political changes in the admin 
strative system have been as unhesitatingly 
demanded, special stress being laid upon the 
excessive growth of Indian military expendi- 
ture, the evils of the ‘‘forward frontier policy, 
the want of an adequate bene of education, 
and the urgent necessity of giving effect to the 
resolution of the House of Commons in favour 
of holding examinations to the Indian Civil 
Service simultaneously in India and Fngland 
The Right Hon Sir Richard Garth, » late 
Chief Justice of Bengal, has described the In 
dian National Congress as ‘‘a large, influential 
and important assembly of earnest and patriotic 
gentlemen, and says that it “affords an open, 
honest and loyal means of making the views 
and wishes of the most intelligent section of 
the Indian people known to the Government 
The Indian Pailiamentary Committee, which 
consists of 120 members of the House of 
Commons, and acts 1n concert with the British 
Committee of the Indian National Congress, 
watches Indian interests 1n Parliament, and 
was chiefly instrumental in securing the 
appointment of the Royal Commission on 
Indian expenditure The chairman of both 
Committees 1s Sir W Wedderburn, MP The 
official report of the various sessions of the 
Congress may be obtained from the British 
Committee, 84 and 85, Palace Chambers, Weat 
minster, S WA weekly journal, named India, 
‘“‘a record and review of Indian affairs,” 1s 
ublished at the same address It 1s edited 
Mr Gordon Hewart, M A, (Oxon), who is 
so Secretary of the British Committee Jndia 
ublishes a full report of all proceedings in 
Parhament relating to Indian affairs 
India, The Most Exalted Order of the 
Star of Established by letters patent in 
1861, and enlarged in 66 and 78 Its badge 
is a light blue ribbon with white stripes edge 
wards, and with motto, “Heavens Light our 
Guide,” It consists of the Sovereign, a Grand 
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Master, who 1s the Viceroy of India for the time 
being, and three classes of members — 
CSI... Knight Grand Commander 
KCSI. Kaght Commander 
C.SI . . Companion 
Members ofthe first two classes, being Knights, 
are entitled to the prefix ‘Sir ” f the first 
class there may by the statutes of the Order be 
o, of the second class 72, and of the third (or 
mpanions) 144, but extra and honorary 
members may, and have been, from time to 
time appointed The strar of the Order 1s 
Sir Albert W Woods, and the Secretary 1s the 
Foreign Secretary to the Government of India 
Indo-China 1s the name given to the French 
ssessions in the Annamese peninsula They 
include Cochin China, Annam, Cambodia, and 
Tonquin, of which separate accounts will be 
found under their respective headings A 
convention with China (signed June 25th, 95), 
completed the delimitation of the boundaries 
between French Indo China and Chinese terr1 
tory, and settled all commercial arrangements 
in connection therewith Among these one 
of the most important points was the right 
given to France to extend the Annamite 
railway into Chinese territory This con 
vention made French and Chinese territory 
contiguous from the Mekong to Laokai, on 
the Tonquin China frontier Erench access 
to China through Tonquin and Yunnan was 
thus definitely assured, but British rights 
seemed to be infringed, for Great Britain had 
definite rights over the Shan States of hiang 
Hung and Kiang Kheng, to which France laid 
claim under the convention However, by an 
agreement made in 96 between England and 
France the matter was settled The Khang 
Kheng territory was handed over to France by 
Gieat Britain, the Mekong river being made 
the dividing line between the possessions of 
the two nations from the north of Siam to the 
boundaries of China The idea ofa bufler state 
was thus given up The boundary between 
the French and Siamese possessions was made 
the river Mekong southwards to the rapids 
just below Stung [reng, fiom which point the 
frontier diverged in a south westerly direction 
to the coast For the effect of the agreement 
upon Siam see SIAM ‘See CHINA (map) as to 
French railway projects M Doumer 1s the 
Governor General of Indo China, and the seat 
of government is at Hanoi 


Inebriates Act See SESSION, sect 58 


Infant Life Protection Aci, °’97 
SEssion, ed ’€8 


Institut de France. See Acapemy, THE | 
FRENCH 


Institute of Chartered Accountants in | 
England and Wales. Incorporated by royal 
charter May 11th, 188 Objects The eleva 
tion of the profession of public accountants as 
a whole, and the promotion of their efficiency 
and usefulness, by compelling the observance 
of strict rules of conduct as a condition of 
membership, and by setting up a high standard | 
of professional and general education and 
knowledge, and otherwise. Oonditions of 


See 


who have been for not less than ten 
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tion, unless they have previously passed some 
equivalent examination, they must then be 
articled for five years, and pass an intermediate 
examination after the expiration of half the 
term of service, and a final examination on the 
end oftheir service In the case of graduates 
of a umiversity, the term of service under 
articles 1s three years Officers President, 
John George Griffi hs (Deloitte, Dever, Gnf 
fiths & Co), 4, Lothbury, EC , Seoretary 
William Gethen Howgrave , Librarian, Edward 
Taylor , Solicitors, Messrs Markby, Stewart 
& Co, 57, Coleman Street, EC and 
Offices. Moorgate Place, London, EC 
Institute of Journalists. See JoURNALISTs, 
INSTITUTE OF 
Institute of Secretaries, founded 1891 
Has enrolled over 1400 members, and aims at 
the yeneral advancement of the status of 
secretaries, and the promotion of personal 
and friendly intercourse One of its objects 
is to ascertain the law and practice, and torm 
a Srone body of expert opinion, with the view 
of codifying and amending the acts relating to 
Companies, and to watch legislation affecting 
the same Secretaries of public companies, 
societies, institutions, etc, are eligible as 
fellows, and assistant secretaries, 1egistrars, 
or clerks as assoulates Examinations for 
membership as associate are held in June and 
December, no date has yet been nxed for 
examinations for membership as fellow A 
Libraiy and Reading room has been opened, 
and an Employment Phy todd 1s kept Organ, 
The Secretary's Journal, monthly President 
Mr John TF Denniston Secretary, Mr Russell 
Day, BA, LLM Offices, 19, Birchin Lane, 
Cornhill, EC 
Institution of Civil Engineers, The 
Founded Jan 2nd, 1818, incorporated by royal 
charter June 3rd, 28, and received supple 
mental charters, with extended powers, Aug 
rd, 87,and March 2oth, 96 lhe object of the 
nstitution 1s to further the advancement of 
mechanical science, and more particularly to 
pees the acquisition of that speces of 
nowledge which 1s ‘essential in the profes 
sion of a civil engineer According to its 
constitution, 1t consists of members, corporate 
associates (called associate members), ana 
honorary members’ There are also attached 
to 1t non-corporate associates ard students 
it has recently adopted a scheme by which 
candidates for associate membership and stu 
dentships will 10 future be subject to examina 
tion, the subjects beirg | irlihealee education and 
scientific knowledge befitting the profession 
ofa civil engineer These examinations will 
be open tonon members The numbers of the 
several classes are members 19 9, associate 
members 3945, honoiary members 20, associates 
324, and students go2_ total 7148 The session 
extends from the first Tuesday in November to 
the last yard in April, the ordinary meetings 
being held on the Tuesday in each week The 
of the papers read and the discussions 
thereon at these meetings 1s embodied in the 
Minutes of Proceedings, which likewise con 
tain other orginal communications presented 


. Except in the case of persons to the [nstitution, as well as abstracts of papers 
ears in in scientific Transactions and periodicals. Be- 


practice as public accountants, or who were sides the ordinary meetings there are every 


In service as public accountants’ clerks before | 
March ast, ’82, the date of the first bye-laws, 


oe desiring to become members of the receipts were 


fortnight during the session apecial supple 
mental meetings for students only. The —-_ 
24,787 58. x14., including strict 


natitute mgust pass the preliminary examina- income £21,892 58. 7d., capital £2428 13s., and 
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trust funds £466 7s 4@ The funded property 
of the Institution amounts to £52,000, besides 
which it has under its charge trust funds of 
the nominal value of £17,092 os. 9@ It has a 
hi of upwards of 30,000 volumes, including 
730 of rare tracts, the number of which cannot 
be much less than 10,500 Secretary, Dr J H 
I. Tudsbery Offices, Great George Street, 
Westminster, S W. 


INSURANCE , 

The following article on Insurance in all 
its branches, and 1n every department of those 
branches, will be found to be thoroughiy up to 
date, and as exhaustive as its limits allow 
The article deals with five branches, viz — 


FIRE 

II Lire 2 

III Marine 

IV ACCIDENT AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE, 
etc 


V Minor BRANCHES, AND EXTRAORDINARY 
Forms OF INSURANCE 


I. FIRE 


Since the previous edition of this Annual 
was published, fire insurance companies have 
had a very bad time for business, as the 
fires have been more than in average corre 
sponding years, and, 1f rumour 1s correct, 
several insurance companies, and among them 
some in the first rank, will show an adverse 
balance on the years transactions In the 
United Kingdom the most extensive conflagra 
tion was that which occurred at Glasgow on 
April 25th, 98, and which, after starting in 
a block ot buildings in East Howard Street, 
rapidly spread from block to block and from 
street to stieet, until a large amount of 
property was involved and finally destroyed 
Ihe manner 1n which the flames leapt across 
the suriounding thoroughfares recalls the 
calamitous fire at St Mary Axe, London, in 
"93. There has been a marked decrease in 
Liverpool cotton fires The only one of import 
ance was that which broke outin Atlas Street, 
on April 22nd, when absut 2 oo bales were 
destroyed or damaged Owing to the more 
general adoption of automatic sprinklers in 
cotton mills, these factories have not maten 
ally contributed to the yearly fire waste A 
serious loss took place in a warehouse con 
nected with Messrs Barlow & Jones’ mill 
at Bolton, and the destruction of Messrs 
Booth & Sons mill at Turton, near Bolton, 
which was an automatic sprinklered risk 
Several fires have occurred at print works 
Ihe most destructive happened at the Gateside 
print works, at Barrhead, near Glasgow, at 
the Dunmurry print works at Belfast, and on 
Messrs. Lee & Co’s premises at Castleton 


Lancashire. Several woollen and worste 
mill fires have been recorded during the year, 
the most serious being at Wngley & Parker's 


factory at Batley, Lobley & Co's, Carlinghow, 
m the same neighbourhood, Watergate mill, 
Dewsbury, and Bective mill, near Wakefield 
A fire also involving a_ very sere loss 
occurred at the Welsh flannel mill, Ho Pads 
The insurance companies have not, during 
the year, suffered much from flour mill risks 
The only fires of importance which happened 
were those 1n a mull at’ Bedminster, Somerset, 
and one at Woolton, Lancashire On Aug. rst 
a fire broke out in Norwich on premises 
occupied as rope works, and before it could 
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be extinguished a large quantity of adjoining 
property, including an extensive drapery 
establishment, was destroved In the same 
month the menageries of Mr Cross, at Liver 
pool, were demolished, and several Jions and 
other animais were burnt to death No 
theatre fires of any consequence have occurred 
during the year, but a music hall at Dews- 
bury, known as Harts Amphitheatre, was 
burnt out in June The timber trade has 
contributed its full quota of losses many 
destructive fires occurred 1n saw mills, timbet 
yards, and stores in various rts of the 
country Printers have fairly maintained their 
reputation as hazardous risks, and 1t 1s there- 
fore improbable that the imsurance offices 
will, for the present at least, see their way 
to make any reduction in the heavy rates 
printers are required to pay The only 1m 

ortant wharf fire that happened was that at 

ay 8s wharf, in [Tooley Street, I ondon, which 
occurred in June, and caused heavy losses to 
Several insurance companies Among other 
big fires may be mentioned a tannery at 
Yatton, Youngs brewery at Elgin, Free, 
Rodwell & Co s malt mills at Mistley, Escex, 
Saltpans hotel, Saltpans, and Aspinall s paint 
works, New Cross, and a large fire in 
Tabernacle Street, London, destroying several 
buildings The number of farm and stack 
fires has been unusually large eapeciay in 
the South and West of England Thev have 
been mainly attributable to the defective 
manner 1n which the hay was got and ricked 
this season, but the ubiquitous tramp has 
been responsible for many There have also 
been several mansion fires during the year, 
the most noteworthy being at Rendlesham 
Hall, Suffolk, the seat of Loid Rendlesham , 
Eynsham_ Hall, Oxon. Abington House, 
Lanark, the property of Sir E A Colebrook, 
“Argosy, near Armagh, the seat of Capt 
Bond Shelton, and Tempsford Hall, Tempsford, 
Beds, the seat of W Dugald Stuart, Fsq 
Owing to the constitution of rural and urban 
district ind parish councils, a large number 
of fire brigades have recently been established 
Many of them have done good work, but 
there are a considerable number (and this 
remark also applies to some of the older- 
established brigades) which have made them 
selves conspicuous by their efforts to take 
advantage of the mistortunes of others, and to 
extort heavy and unreasonable chaiges from 
the insurance companies through their insured. 

Ihe insurance companies aliow about 50 per 
cent discount for sprinklers with ether fire- 
extinguishing appliances 1n cotton mills, 30 pei 
cent for lace factories and flour milis, and 
often 25 per cent for wood working establish- 
ments Only about 15 per cent 18 generally 
allowed as discount for spnnklers in printing 
works, whichis farlessthan that allowed to more 
hazardous trades, and this small percentage 
1s justly regarded by printers as a consider- 
able grievance As there are several latent 
dangers from the electric light 1n buildings, it 
18 very necessary that there should be no 
defective installation of such Several Fire 
Offices have rules for avording these dangers, 
but they are often disregarded owing to the 
employment of inexperienced men for installa- 
tions to save expense The necessity of expert 
and scientific workmanship for this purpose 1s 
more necessary than ever, and it should always 
be done under the supervision of a practical 
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electrical engineer. In several large towns 
many buildings intended for dwe'ling-houses, 
and which have long been used as residences, 
are afterwards made to bear far beyond their 
strength the weight of heavy stocks or heavy 
vibrating machinery. In consequence of this 
use made of the buildings, fires therein fre- 
quently become very serious, and the losses 
are heavy. Ina recent paper read at a meeting 
of the Insurance Institute of Yorkshire by Mr 
i H. Mills, Resident Secretary at Hudders- 

eld of the Palatine Insurance Company, he 
stated that in fire insurance business within 
the United Kingdom there 1s no scheme to 
be more desired than the general periodical 
inspection of all manufacturing and other large 
fire risks Such inspection 1s made by the 
London Salvage Corps, the Liverpool Salvage 
Corps, and the Glasgow Salvage Corps, in 
warehouse risks coming under the London 
Mercantile Tariff, the London and Mancheste1 
Warehouse Tariff, the Liverpool Mercant.le 
Tanff, and the Glasgow Warehouse Tanff He 
adds that “the losses under these tariffs have 
shown much improvement in recent years 
Outside these three areas the companies for 
the most part de upon the fitful, far between, 
and comparative y cursory visits of surveyors 
for knowledge of their risks ... Periodical 
general] inspection by every office 1s impractic 
able Concerted inspection by all the offices 
1s sure to come. Many of the more serious 
losses from building fires have resulted from 
the insufficiency and unreliableness of public 
water supplies. lhe people ofa district with 
excellent water supply and adequate public 
apphances for extinguishing fires have propor 
tionately to pay as much for fire insurance as 
those who have not these advantages 

The aggregate premium income of fire offices 
In ‘97 amounts to about £18,870,920, as repo: ted 
in Whites Insurance Register, 98, and the 
losses to about £10,596,179. The number ot 
companies in the Umited Kingdom whose 
business 1s entirely or mainly that of fire 
insurance iS 52; 37 compose the London 
Salvage Corps; and 6x companies contribute 
towards the expenses of the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade at the rate of £35 per million on the 
amount of property insured. The premiums 
and losses of the leading Bnitish fire insurance 
companies as given below are mentioned 1n the 
Annual Insurance Digest, 98, published at the 
Post Magazine Office in November 


Companies. Premiums. Losses. 
& & 
Alliance . A : ‘ 536,651 290,988 
Atlas. ‘ ‘ : : 357,521 205,018 
Caledonian : 406,928 225,934 
Commercial Union . * 1,074,747 586,932 
County . . . . 274,632 99,828 
Equitable Fire and Ac- 
cident . ‘ i , 198,729 LII,355 
Guardian . : ; , 342,160 233,848 
Handin Hand... . 1039372 733571 
Imperial . F : ‘ 611,279 356,046 
Lancashire : ; : 700,832 419,833 
Law . : ‘ @ : 148,559 63,888 
Lion . ; ‘ 2 ; 1195433 
Liverpoo) and London 
andGlobe ... 1,540,707 857,715 
London Assurance . 385,0c6 209,2 
Londoy and Lancashire. 839,970 418 580 
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Companies. Premiums. Losses. 
4 4 
Manchester. : 850,600 491,755 
National of [Ireland . 288,093 200,694 
North British and Mer- 
cantile . ; ‘ » 1,433,829 809,605 
Northern . : ; : 662,098 361,476 
Norwich Union 887,109 539,245 
Palatine . 690,377 419,417 
Patriotic . 146,637 95,320 
Phenix I,114)8%9 665,498 
Royal ‘ 2,007,012 1,102,285 
Royal Exchange 344,200 189,696 
Scottish Alliance 123,193 725574 
Scottish Union and Na- 
tional 552,703 305,846 
Sun 1,012,340 588,296 
Union 454,684 254,820 
Yorkshire 105,137 571578 
Eastern Counties 100, 806 51,€01 


Il. LIFE. 


* 

As the financial year with the great majority 
of hfe offices closes at the end of December, 
published reports of their position do not 
appear for some months subsequently. Accord- 
ing to the returns relating to life assurance 
companies in ’97 to the Board of Trade, and 
published in 98, the 1mportant particulars in 
the table opposite are notified — 

Of the British and Colonial companies trans- 
acting ordinary life assurance in the United 
Kingdom, the following, arranged alphabetic- 
ally, recelve an annual premium income of 
£100,000 and upwards—viz., Alliance, Atlas; 
British Empue, British Equitable; Cale- 
donian , City of Glasgow, rey Mutual; Cleri- 
cal, Medical and General; Colomial Mutual ; 
Commercial Union; Eagle; Economic, Edin- 
burgh, Englhsh and Scottish Law; Equitable ; 
Equity aud Law, Friends’ Provident, General ; 
Gresham , Guardian., Hand-1in-Hand, Imperial 
Law Life , Law Union and Crown; Legal and 
General, Life Association of Scotland ; Liver- 
pool and London and Globe; London and Lan- 
cashire; London Assurance; London Life; 
Metropolitan ; National Mutual; National Provi- 
dent ; North British and Mercantile , Northern; 
Norwich Union; Pelican; Provident Clerks: 
Provident Life; Prudential (Ordinary); Refuge 
jorgnery Rock, Royal; Royal Exchange ; 

ottish Amicable , Scottish Equitable; Scot- 
tish Provident; Scottish Union and National, 
Scottish Widows’ Fund; Standard; Star; 
Sun; Sun Life of Canada; Union; and United 
Kingdom Temperance. The yearly premium 
tates of 
America companies are very much in excess 
of those of British life assurance companies. 
These American companies are the Equitable 
of the ited States, the New York, and the 
Mutual Life of New York. The premiums of 
British and American companies, while they 
indicate the magnitude of the business done by 
them, are not always an approximate evidence 
of their merits. 

Life assurance as transacted at the Post Office 
is not suited to the habits of the working 
classes, and the number of policies issued by 
it is therefore very small. According to the 
last annual report of the Postmaster-General 
for March af, 98, the number of Post Office 
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assurances for '97 was &49 for £48,017, as 
compared with 256 for £20,600 1n 83 The 
number of immediate annuities gianted in 
97 was 2051 for £56,237, as compared with 
770 for £14,141 1n 83 Lhe number of deferred 
annuities in ’07 was 207 for £4009, aS against 
104 for £21201n 83 

On the other hand, an eno1 mous number of 
ras dcr tae are granted to the masses by indus- 
trial life assurance companies and coliecting 
friendly societies , and this kind of insurance has 
prodigiously increased during the last twelve 
years—so mich so that apout half the popula 
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tion of this country 1s insuredinthem. The fol- 
lowing figures, according to the latest returns, 
show receipts of over £100,000 premium incomes 
of industrial companies and collecting friendl 

societies viz , British Workman’s and General, 
£555,168 (including ordinary), Liverpool Vic- 


ordinary), Prudential, £4,793,591, Refuge, 
4882,370, Royal Liver, £465,137, Royal London, 
£362,493, Scottish Legal, £147 850, Wesleyan 
and General, £329,525 Snhaetial | ordinary). 
About half the number of British hfe offices 








Received Premiums. ; ; 
‘5 Consideration for Annuities 
is Net Interest and Dividends 

Paid Claims ; ‘ ; 

», Commission : 
» Expenses of Management 

Addedto Funds . : 

Total Life and Annuity Funds 


| Ord:nary Companies. | Industrial Companies, 


SS oe eee eee — 


& 

19,6¢4,748 7,151,1cQ 
2,330,381 55734 
73964,76% 480,264 
13,191,929 2,751,230 
1,115,114 1,850,662 
1,725,310 1,279,244 
10,747,014 1,107,883 
214,127,439 15)437,518 


The number and amount of assurances and annuities existing in the Ordinary and Industrial 


branches are as under, viz .— 


ORDINARY BRANCH. 


Assurances, 


Whole Term of Life ; ‘ 
Limited Number of Premiums 
Endowment Assurances : 
Annuities—Immediate . ‘ 
‘a Deferred . ; 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 
(Sickness and Friendly Society contracts not included ) 


Assurances. 
Whole Term of Life . : é : 2 ‘ 
Limited Number of Premiums . , ‘ e 
Endowment Assuranccs 3 , : F : 
Annuities—Immediate . P ‘ : ‘ ‘ 
= Deferred . , ; ‘ 


Number Amount. 
& 
891,442 433,822,598 
45,213 26,462,842 
5579537 10453°9;939 
26,111 1,327,668 
71240 231,888 
Number Amount. 
& 
15,302,758 143,892,678 
703 12,534 
180, 368 1,963,040 
63 3,185 
2 123 





grant immediate annuities; and lend on per- 
sonal security with life assurance ; and about 
27 transact fire insurance. The Caledonian In-1 
surance Company have introduced a new form of 
assurance, whereby in approved cases it will 
grant immediate life assurance without medical 
examination. The directors require the appli- 
cant under this method to lodge a proposal 
containing the usual information respecting 
his own health, history, and the causes of 
the death of his relatives; and although the 
directors reserve their right to communicate 
with the ordinary medical attendant of the 
proposer, they do not contemplate exercising 


this power in ordimary cases. The main 
safeguard on which the Compan rely 18 the 
requirement that the transaction shall take the 


form of an endowment assurance—that is, an 


3°5 


assurance payable on the attainment of a 
selected age, or at death if this should occur 
previously, but with this variation from the 
ordinary endowment assurance—viz , that the 
amount payable on survivance shall be double 
the amount payable at death. To meet the 
case of those who do not desire a cash benefit 
on reaching the selected age, there 1s provided 
instead of the endowment the optien of a large 
paid-up policy or the exchange ofan annuit ‘for 
the endowment. Liberal cash values will be 
allowed for the surrender of these assurances 
at any time after payment of two years’ pre- 
miums. The Company have reduced the 
whole of life Tables without profits, One or 
two other companies also assure without 
medical examination. Under the name of 
Indemni , some life offices prant 
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policies at extraordinanly low premiums for 
sums payable at death if this event occur 
beiore the attainment of ages 45, 50, 55 Or 
60 these are practically temporary) assur 
ances of very long duration Nothing will be 
paid under them if policy holders die aiter the 
expiration of the term for which they are 
granted 

Endowment Policies payable at a given age 
or earhes in the event of death, answer a very 
important public requirement, and are granted 
by most of the life offices They have greatly 
yncreased during the Jast elcven years etter 
ariangements have been recently made for 
Jajing surrender values and reviving lapsed 
polices Several important restrictions have | 
also bcen removed in favour of policy holders 
as regards travellingand residingabroad In 
valids can also have their lives insured on 
favourable terms —The Equitable Life Assur 
ance Society, or the Old Equitable, as it 1s 
generally called, started upon a new career 
on June 16th, 93 when a memorandum and 
articles of association were substituted for the 
deed of settlement, which had done good 
service for 130 years, but which had become 
antiquated andalmost unworkable The direc 
tors availed themselves of the new powers by 
issuing an Endowment Assurance prospectus 
containing the rates of premium on which they 
were prepared to issue this class of policy with 
full participition im the exceptionally large 
profits Hitherto they had not been able to 
grant such policies The plan has been still 
turther extended by a scheme for guaranteeing 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent on the sum 
assured, and bonuses from the date of matu 
rity until ageath This has been followed by 
an attractive prospectus containing a somewhat 
novel featuie—namely, deferred assurance for 
children without medical examination The 
assurance under this scheme does not come 1nto 
force or enter for profits until the child attains 
twenty one Ten pounds a year paid in respect 
of a child less than twelve months old will ' 
secure for the child at the age of twenty one 
a with profit policy for £1000 payable at death 
free from aJl restrictions as to residence o1 
occupation, and for which he will only have to 
pay £10 a year In the event of the child 
dying before twenty one all the premiums paid 
will be returned without interest In con 
sequence of many adverse criticjsms having 
been made on the use of the Northampton 
Table by the Old Equitable 1n its latest inves 
tigation, the directors have published a valua 
tion by the Institute of Actuaries, H™ and 
H™ () Tables and 3 per cent interest, which 
1s considered the highest standard fo1 a com 
panv to adopt, andthe result shows that the 
surplus was £1,782,497, being £584 727 more® 
than the amount divided as profit This 
Society offers, as 1t has ever done the most 
ample security for the discharge of its labili 
ties and a substantial guarantee for future 
profits The new prospectus 1s a comprehen 
sive guide and should be studied by all wko 
are thinking of asturing their hfe The Society 
now grants immediate annuities It previously 
only granted deferred annuities e Royal 
Exchange Assurance, under the heading of 
Settlement Endowment Policies, has recently 
introduced a new scheme, which consists of an 
assurance upon the life of the survivor of 
husband and wife, combined with a deferred 
annuity payable to the husband on his attain- 
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Ing an agreed age, and to the wife on her 
husbands death The folicy may be either 
a wholcterm or an endowment assurance, 
and, 1f required, may share in profits’ In the 
case of a whole life policy the deferred annuity 
is payable to the wife only aiter the death of 
the husband The amount of the annuity ts 
fixed when the policy 1s granted, and ma 
range from 34to 5 per cent onthe sum assured, 
according to the wishes of the proposer The 
premiums payable are regulated according to 
the percentage agreed upon On the failure of 
both hves, the sum assured 1s paid to the 
husband’s representatives to be distributed 
among the children or other beneficiaries as 
appointed by him or if no such appointment 
1s made, ‘ as provided in the poliy itself 
This scheme 1s adapted to and obviates the 
necessity of the o1dinary form of settlement 
chat secures a life interest to the wife, with 
remainder to the children, as appointed by the 
settler It may also be stated that, contrary 
to the practice on the grant of an ordinar 
last survivor policy, no evidence of the wife's 
health 1s aes 

The Sun Life Office has introduced Improved 
Tables of Endowment Assurance Under one 
table the assuranc® matures in the fifty fifth, 
and in the other 1n the sixtieth year of age 
The assurance money 1s also payable at 
death if this occurs before the maturing 
period It has also introduced what it terms 
The Perfect Protection Policy, which means 
(a) that the policy cannot lapse as long as 
it has any surrender value (6) if the 
assured has a breakdown in health he has 
no premiums to pay during the period of 
his incapacity (c) 1f he becomes totally 
incapacitated the Society will not tiouble him 
for any more premiums, (d@) 1f he meets with 
a vely serious accident the Society will pay 
him half the sum assured, keep the policy in 
force free of cost, and pay the balance of the 
policy at his death (¢) he can travel anywhere 
without paying an extra premium, (/) he 
can surrender his policy and either receive 
a paid up policy or withdiaw its value in 
cash, (g) he can borrow money on his policy 
° stated that no other assurance office 
issues this policy The Immediate Bonus Plan 
has been introduced by the Scottish ELquitable 
Life Assurance Society Under this scheme 
a table has been prepared under which members 
may pay very low premiums, while retaining 
the iene to share inthe profits The payments 
fer those using the table have been fairly 
adjusted, so as to put them on a footing of 
equality with members paying the highei 
ordinary premiums’ The system of assurance 
called Guaranteed Tentine Endowment has been 
introduced, whereby double the amount assured 
1s paid 1f the policy holder survive the stipulated 
time for which his policy 1s granted Other 
systems of lontine Endowment also prevail — 

ensions are also granted by several life offices 
to secure an annualincome payable durin 
the later years of hfe If the assured shoul 
die before that date the whole of his premiums 
and interest will be returned to his repre- 
sentatives 

The National Mutual Life Assurance Society 
has introduced a scheme of cent. 
e sum 
assured becoming payable at the end of ten or 
twenty years after death, during which time 
a terminable annuity equal to 5 per cent of the 
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sum assured 1s payable to the legal representa 
tives of the deceased, and who can surrender 
both the sum assured and the annuity either on 
the failuie of the life assured, or at any time 
within the specified period after such failure, 
the surrender value being greater thin the sum 
assured Ihe benefits of the scheme can also 
be extended to endowment assurances on 
ayment of a sliphtly incieased premium 
he British Empire Mutual Life Assurance 
Company have also introduced # new feature, 
under the title of Childrens Assurances’ In 
this method there are two scales of pre 
miums In one all that are piid are return 
able 1f a child dies before twenty one In 
the other scale, which 1s Jower 1n the amount 
of premiums payablg, these are non returnable 
On the child attaining twenty one the policy 
comes into full force as a policy of imsurance 
The Norwich Union Life Assurance Society 
also transact this business as regards adults 
as well as children The Biitish Empire 
Mutua! likewise issue 81x per Cent Investment 
Policies whereby 1n assured income is secured 
without fluctuation or loss of capital value 
This scheme 1s specially suited for marriage 
and family settlements Under the Reveratble 
Premium Plan, which is a new one introduced 
by the Colonial Mutual Life Assmance Society 
in connection with old age pensions, the 
sum assured becomes payable at death and 
the premiums cease at the age of sixty or 
sixty five as selected at the outset and atter 
wards the society will return one premium 
each yeir as long as the policy holder lhves 
For providing a fund for payment of Death 
Duties under the Finance Act of 94 several lite 
offices insert a clause in their policies that if 
requested by the legal personal representatives 
of the assured, entitled to receive the policy 
moneys on grant of probate or letters of 
administration, they will either pay so much 
of the sum assured as will be enough to satisfy 
these duties to such representatives or at 
their option pay the whole or so much of the 
policy moneys as shall be yequired fur these 
duties to the [nland Revenue Commissioners or 
any other persons lawfully entitled to receive 
the same under the before mentioned or any 
other statute Inconsequence of these arrange 
ments, executors and administrators are re 
heved from the necessity of realising the estate 
to provide the money for the payment of these 
heavy duties An important and distinctive 
feature of the Soottish Provident Institution 1s 
what may be called the Low Premium and 
Deferred Bonus system The premiums for 
policies granted by this society are consider 
ably lower than the average rates of other 
offices, and thus a much larger sum can be 
assured than can be assured by the same pre 
mium in other offices The particular feature 
of the scheme 1s that bonuses are reserved 
for division exclusively among those who sur 
vive the Ler at which their premiugs with 
compound interest at 4 per cent amount to 
the sum assured More than half the policy 
holders divide the bonuses between them, 

wen are very large 
8 


there a rs to be a demand for an 
assurance icy at a low rate of premium 
under which the holder shall not be excluded 


from bonus additions, the Pehcan Lafe Office 
has made an arrangement which 18 described 
as Policies a um ums The 
rates are very little mn excess of those for 
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without profit pohcies The reversionary 
bonus to be allotted to the policies 1s always 
to be 1 per cent per annum less than that 
allotted to the ordinary full premium policies 
If the bonus should fall below 1 per cent these 
policies will get nothing, but will rank for 
their share beyond that proportion when the 
distrib ition 1s more than that rate The great 
advantage of this arrangement 1s that it in 
volves no hability on the policy holder Heis 
assured for a definite fixed sum, which cannot 
be reduced even if there 1s no bonus, nor can 
the premium be increased 


The 8 per cent Consols with Bonuses of the 
Norwich Union Life Insurance Society appears 
to offe: an eligible and safe investment The 
4 per cent Guaranteed Increasing Policy, recently 
introduced by this Company appears to be 
much 1, preciated Under this scheme the 
assured or his legal representative 1s en 
titled to a bonus of 4 per cent annually during 
the continaance of the policy up to 25 years 
If he should survive this period he will then 
be entitled to the following options if he 
insures for £1000 viz, (a) A cash payment 
of £1000, and a paid up policy for the same 
amount, (6) A cash payment of £1500 (6) A 
paid up policy for £2902 subject to health, 
(7) On a continuation of the premiums a policy 
for £4150 subject to health, (e) An annuity of 
£108 118 3a payable half yearly (/) A paid 
up policy for £1000 1nd an annuity fo life of 
4£727> 6d (g) A cash loan value at the end of 
5 years of £94 at the end of 10 yeals £220 at 
the end of 15 years £540, and at the end of 
20 years £950 This example applies to a 
policy taken out by the assured at 25 years of 
age, but premiums and options of the like kind 
as jar as 1s practically and equitably opens 
and will be quoted on application tothe Society 


Very liberal Immediate Annuities are granted 
by many life offices but in consequence of the 
small rate of interest paid for first class invest 
ments the consideration money o1 rates paid 
for these annuities has increased very con 
siderably, and 1s likely to further increase in 
the near future 


In order to meet the difficulty which trus- 
tees have now in finding safe investments 
yielding a fair rate of interest, the Rock Life 
Assurance Company and the Westminster 
and General Lite Assurance Association have 
adopted Assurances to Secure an Income for 
Widows and Children at low premiums 

The system of profit peculiar to the Rock 
Lite 1s that larger bonuses are reserved for 
those policy holders who survive and causea 

rofit a smaller share being reseived to those 
be whose earlier death there 1s a loss to the 

|eommon fund 


The Family Settlement Policies of the North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Co, which 
come under this class of assurance, also 
answer a growing requirement They avoid 
the necessity of appointing trustees for the 
widow and secure to her during her life a fixed 
safe and remunerative investment of the funds 

rovided by the assurance on the life of her 

usband It 1s stipulated in the policy that 
on the death of the husband, the wife soaps 
the Company will pay to her during her 
mterest on the sum assured at the rate of 
5 per cent per annum On the death of the 
survivor of husband and wife, the sum assured 
will be at once paid over to the executors of 
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the husband If the husband and wife both 
die, leaving a child or children, and while an 
child 1s under age, the fund may, on the deat 
of the survivor of the parents, either be at once 
paid over to the husband’s executors, and the 
matter closed—or if may, 1f the husband have 
so directed at the outset, be left in the hands 
of the Company, until the youngest child attains 
twenty one, the Company allowing interest at 
34 per cent Power is reserved to the husband 
to revoke the foregoing provisions—in which 
case the sum insured would at his death be at 
once paid to his representatives or assigns 
lf it should be desired while husband and wife 
are both living to discontinue payment of 
premium, the Company will give to him either 
a cash surrender value, or a fully paid up 
a reduced amount of assurance 
and annuity he husband alone 1s medically 
examined The same Company also issues 
Threefold Option Policiezs By this scheme the 
policy secures a capital sum payable at death 
or on the attainment of an age (say 55, 60, or 65) 
specified at the time the policy 1s effected , but 
the assured may, on eereepe | that age, choose 
to receive either—(1) [mmediate payment of 
the capital sum, or (2) An annuity (equal in 
amount to interest on the capital sum at the 
rate of 4 per cent) payable during the re 
mainder of his hfe—payment of the capital sum 
being deferred until his death, or (3) An annuity 
of larger amount (1n leu of capital and interest) 
payebs during the remainder of his life The 
vestment Policies granted by the Rock Life 
Assurance Company are likely to be muchappre 
ciated By these policies small or large sums 
may be accumulated without any risk of losin 
the money, and the certainty of receiving back 
a sure and profitable return as regards sums 
down, annuities, marriage settlements, family 
endowments, educational annuities, and lease- 
hold redemption funds, and the whole with 
or without life assurance The Yorkshire Fire 
and Life Insurance Company have brought out 
a new table, giving Endowment Insurance at 
um Oost, but with profits deferred until 
the attainment of the endowment age The 
liberal options which are obtaimmable on the at 
tainment of the endowment age are 1 Pay 
ment of the full sum assurea in cash, witb 
bonuses 2 The assurance to be continued for 
the orginal amount of the policy payable at 


policy, securin 


death, the bonuses and the balance of the sums 
assured to be paid in cash 3 A paid up 
yable at 


pouey for an increased amount 
eath 4 A paid up policy, payable at death, 
for the original sum assured, and in addition 
a pension to be drawn for the remainder of life 
5 Apension for the remainder of life 6 A pen 
sion to wifeor child 7 A deferred pension to 
commence at the death of the life assured, an 
be payenie during the life of the widow or ot a 
child In addition to this table the Company 
have also brought out a new scheme of Dus 
counted Bonus. This consists of the adoption 
of a new table of reduced premiums obtained 
by discounting bonus at the rate of £1 per cent 
per annum (compound), whereby the actual 
premiums are reduced to a minimum almost 
equivalent to non profit rates, but with the 
= aiden oh aatan 
a specified fixed age—say 30 years after the date 
of the policy—it will then participate in the 
profits for the whole period at the rate of the 

ius declared over the £1 bas cent assumed, 
or, i other words, the difference between 
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41 per cent and, say, 30s percent (which 1s 
below the average rate hitherto declared by the 
Yorkshire) would be credited in a lump sum 
to the olicy Assurances on Invahd en, 
called Tnva id Assurances, ’are effected by the 
Clerical, Medical and General Life Assurance 
Society For conducting this class of business 
with fairness to the public, the regulations of 
the Society provide that of the seventeen direc- 
tors eight at Jeast are_to be members of the 
medical profession The system adopted for 
assuring invalid lives, while safe to the So 

ciety, 18 aS favourable to the assured as the 
various risks will permit Other compamies 
also take these and other under average hfe 
nsks Non forfeitable Endowment Assurances 
with Guaranteed Bonuses gre granted by the 
London, Edinburgh and Glasgow Assurance 
Company The Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada issue among other policies Coupon 
Bonds which are very attractive The rates 
for these aie so low that a person cap, it 1s 
stated, carry 40 per cent more assurance than 
in the ordinary plans for the same money 

The coupon bonds differ from other systems 
of assurance, because the amount assured, In 

stead of being paid in one sum at the death of 
the assured, or at the maturity of the policy, 1s 
payable by the company 1n twenty equal annual 
instalments A coupon to represent each of 
these 1s attached to the bond he first coupon 
becomes due immediately at death, or at the 
end of the endowment term, and the other 
coupons are payable one each year thereafter 
to the assured, or if dead, to the benefici 

aries named by him, until the whole twenty 
have been redeemed One great hha 
of this form of policy 1s that it avoids the 
trouble and risk of finding suitable investments 
for the assurance money which a wife may 
receive at the death of her husband The 
bonds participate in the profits, and 1f money 
18 urgently required during the twenty 
years, the coupons not then due will at any 
time be discounted by the Company Semi 

Endowment Poliwes are also anted by 
this Company They differ from the ordinary 
endowment ones in the following manner 
While an ordinary endowment contract pro- 
vides for the payment of a fixed sum at the 
end of the term specified, or in the event of 
previous death, a semi endowment policy pro- 
vides for the payment of double the amount 
on the death of the assured before the ex 

piration of the endowment period One of 
such policies taken out by a person aged 
30 next birthday for £1000, payable at the end 
of 20 years, would cost under the with profit 
plan £33 9s The amount peyapie on death 
during this interval would be £roco, but uf 


¢ the assured survived the endowment term the 


amount payable to him would be £500, exclu- 
sive of bonuses, which, if allowed to accumu- 
late on the Reserve Dividend plan, would pro- 
bably emount to £536 So that at the end of 
the re he would ene que Sao about 
1036, after paying to the Company 
ee accee wath Exemption yom Saunt of 
Premiums under jue ae tempo- 
rary or permanen me er ere are many 
professional men, and others, whose incomes 
solely depend upon their ability to follow their 
occupations, to whom it would be a great ad- 
vantage to effect assurances under conditions 
that should provide for the discontinuance of 
the premiums under their policies, in the 
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event of their becoming incapacitated, either 
by accident, or bodily or mental disorder, from 
continuing to éarn their own livelihood, With 
the view to secure this advantage to the 
assured a German l:fe office, many years ago, 
wsued policies for this purpose, and so much 
was their scheme appreciated that the Law 
Life Assurance Society introduced it into the 
United Kingdom shortly afterwards It now 
issues policies of this kind upon the lives of 
males above the age of 24, whose occupations 
do not involve undue exposure to risk, and 
who are found to be*“assurable at ordinary 
rates Under this scheme female lives are 
not accepted This description of assurance 
is also transacted by the Scottish Accident 
Life and Fidelity Insurance Company, for, the 
Exemption from Payment of Premiums on the life 
assured attaining the age of seventy or whilst 
the assured may be temporarily or permanently 
incapable by accidental bodily injury or illness, 
or by mental disorder, from attending to 
usual profession, business, or occupation 
The Eainburgh Life Assurance Company 
have brought forward a scheme—the New 
‘(Edinburgh Policy with Guaranteed Options 
This 18 stated to be an extension of the 
principle of endowment assurance The annual 
contributions at most ages between 20 and 
40 18 £40 per £1000, 1f payable for 25 years, 
and £50 per £1000 if payable for 20 years An 
intending policy holder is offered three op 
tions he first, if selected, must be declared 
at the outset, but a choice between the second 
and the third may remain open until the end of 
the selected term Option 1 includes £1000 at 
death 1f within the selected term, £45 annually 
for life after the selected term, and £10co when 
that yearly payment ceases, whether by death 
or surrender, it being the option of the policy 
holder to drop the same at any time after the end 
of the selected term and take the £10001n cash 
Option 2 comprises the £1000 at death if within 
the selected term, 41000 1n cash at the end 
of such, and arcumulated profits to those who 
survive the term Under Option 3 £1000 1s 
payable at death if within the selected term, 
41500 to £2200 fully paid up assurance at the 
end of the term according to the age then 
attained, and accumulated profits to those who 
survive the term The profits may either be 
taken in cash or applied to secure additional 
aid up assurance The same company has 
introduced an Early Provident Scheme, whereby 
parents who wish to secure to their children a 
uture provision may effect policies under this 
arrangement at about half the usual rates 
These assurances may be of the ordinary kind, 
with premiums payable for the whole hfe or 
ending at a fixed age, or they may be endow- 
ment assurances payable at a given age or a® 
death if that sooner occurs he assurance 
commences after 15 years, but 1f death happens 


his 


in the meantime the premiums are returned 
When the age 1s attained at which the assur 
ance 1s to begin, the policy takes rank for 


bonuses at the same rates as those declared on 
policies effected at that age A surrender 
value 1s Busrentece after the first three years, 
Or a paid up policy may be had instead This 
Company has introduced new schemes for 
the assurance under more favourable terms of 
Naval and Military Officers The Law Union and 
Crown Insurance Company have pene issued 
a new Becured 0 Poly The following 
example wull show the working of such scheme 
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A person aged 20 may, by paying £31 10S per 
annum until he 18 60 ar aol Be death if 
earlier, secure £1000 If he should previously 
die, 5 les cent per annum on fro would 
be paid to his representatives for 20 years, 
and the full sum of £1000 at such time as 
he would have attained 60 If he should 
survive this pertod he 1s entitled to receive 
in cash a tontine bonus representing his 
share of profits of the entire class, which are 
divided among survivors Respecting the 
41000 assured, he may either receive it Imme 
diately on reaching 60, take 5 ag cent per 
annum on it for the remainder of his hfe and 
leave it to his representatives, or accept 1n lieu 
of it an annuity of £100 for hfe Again, instead 
of an immediate annuity, he maj have one 
not commencing until] he 1s 65 of £165 for the 
remainder of his life Moreover, he may on 
satisfactory medical examination exchange the 
410 0 immediately payable for a fully paid 
pohcy of £1670 payable at death or for one 
t £1290 payable at the end of five years or 
it death 1f earlier The policy carries the 
further advantage beyond those mentioned, 
that in the event of the assured being in 

capacitated for business by bodily or mental 
disorder for any continuous period exceeding 
six months while premiums are payable, a 
remission of premium 1s made for a period 
corresponding to the duration of the RPSL 

For example, if an assured were disabled for 
a consecutive period of nine months previous 
to a year s premium falling due, only a quarter 
of such years premium would be charged 
Until rece nts life offices were not favour 
ably disposed to assure Women, and would 
only grant them policies at premiums very 
much in excess of those charged to males 
The New York Life Insurance Company, which 
transacts much assurance business in the 
Unyted Kingdom, concedes the same benefits in 
respect of non forfeiture, freedom from restrictions, 
etc , in female policies at the same premium rates 
as are chargedtomales This1s a very important 
experiment, which, as 1s alleged, 1s justified by 
the rapidly changing conditions of the female 
sex aS regards their increasing professional 
and business occupations and other causes 
Assurance companies are paying more atten 
tion to the rating of female lives, and are 
canvassing for policies by women’ A large 
number of this sex in the United States is 
specially employed to solicit hfe assurance 
among female workers, and_ secure large 
numbers of them as policy holders In Great 
Britain 1t appears that the number of lady 
agents engaged to canvass women to assure 
their lives 1s on the increase, and it 1s stated 
that a great development in this pursuit ma 

certauly be looked for in the near future It 
appears from a recent article in the Bankers 
Magazine, by Mr A G, Mackenzie, F 1 A, that 
the invested assets of Life Offices have now 
reached the enormous sum of £234,000,000 
sterling, having doubled in the last 26 years 
At this rate of progress they will amount to 
£500,000,000 by 1921, and 1n another quarter of 
a century to a thousand millions, and the rate 
of interest, which 1s declining, to £3 per 
cent by 1921 He adds that ‘‘in the not 
remote future” it 1s probable that 3 per cent 
will be the highest rate of interest that a well- 
managed office will feel justified in assuming 
that it will earn in the future, ‘‘ and 1t may be 
confidently hoped that thig assumption will 
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result in a fair profit from interest being made 
for a good many yeais to come ” 


II. MARINE. 


This has, n ’98, been in a worse condition 
than for several years, owing to many losses 
from foundering, stranding, and wiecks of 
ships During recent years very low rates have 
been charged for insurance, which have been 
greatly inadequate tothe msks involved Such 
reduced rates have been occasioned by the influx 
of a great number of small marine insurance 
companies, who to get business have reck 
eae issued policies at such remarkably 
small premiums that they were not remunera 
tive Many first class underwriters and .nsur 
ance brokers condemn this practice as one 
that will become ruinous to marine insurance 
companies, since it has materially increased 
over insurance of ships In consequence 
of the prevalence of v low premiums for 
marine insurance during the last twelve years 
the large and old established underwriting 
companies have refused to reduce their rates 
to anything like a level with those of the 
new companies, and hence the former have 
done much less business during this period 
than they previously did For .he Jast nine 
ears, however, marine insurance Srokers 
ve become more careful in considering the 
security of the tompanmies they insure with 
than formerly, and therefore have increased 
their policies with leading companies of old 
standing, so that the latter have considerably 
regained much of the business they Jost owing 
to smaller and newly establisnea companies of 
indifferent financial status insuring at lower 
rates Theresult has been that, whilethe latter 
companies have effected less insurances, the 
leading companies have issued more policies 
Of eighteen leading marine insurance com 
1es in Great Britain, the oldest are the 
oyal Exchange and the London Assurance 
Corporation, both established in 1720, and 
the Alliance and Indemnity Companies, both 
founded in 1824 Very heavy claims have 
recently been paid for losses on all kinds of 
ships, and the rates for insurance of them have 
materially increased during the last six years 
The dividends paid upon some marine insur- 
ance companies’ shares are mainly, and as to 
others are almost entirely, derived from the 
investment of capital and reserves Several of 
such companies are more financial than insur 
ance concerns A large amount of marine 
Insurance business 1s also done by private 
underwriters connected with Lloyds Marine 
Insurances are generally effected through 
marine insurance brokers, who are an important 
class in London, Liverpool], and Glasgow 
Claims are determined by average adjusters 
in difficult cases One of the grievous evils in 
underwriting transactions 1s the use of so called 
“honour policies,” generally issued as insurances 
on prospective freight e number of members 
engaged as underwriters at Lloyd’s 1s about 560, 
who, with few exceptions, have lodged with 
the Committee security, either by deposit or 
Approved guarantee, against the marine lhia- 
bilities which they severally incur at Lloyds 
Several wealthy foreign marine insurance com- 
pees having branches in Great Britain do a 
ge portion of business here To satisfy the 
ulrements of 
marine ipsurance clubs have been established, 
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the coasting trade, a few. 
to the limit of three years’ wages The pre- 
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whose operations are governed by the principle 
of mutuality and co-operation. 

About so per cent of the total outgoings of 
underwriters on hulls 1s for average claims, and 
the remainder for total loss clams According 
to the Jaw of marine insurance relating to “‘con- 
Structive total loss,’ which shipowners agree 
is fair, the estimated market value of a ship, 
after repair, should be taken as a test of such 
loss, so that if the estimated cost of repainng 
a vessel 1s more than her market value after 
repair, she 18 constructively lost Under- 
writers, however, demand that a valuation 
which 1s admitted to be far beyond the market 
value when the ship 1s sound, shail be fixed as 
the value below which, when the state of her 
damage maj have entirfly prejudiced her 
character in the market, she cannot be made 
a constructive total loss Thus sf a ship 1s 
offered for insurance at what her owners con- 
sider her market value, £15,000, the under- 
writers, for reasons connected with averages 
ask for the ship to be valued at £20,000, an 
policies are taken out for her ineurance accord- 
ingly If the vessel strands 1n a bad position, 
and sustains serious damage whereby her 
repairs are estimated by the surveyors to cost 
412,000, and it 1s also estimated that after she 
1s repaired buyers, thinking that she might 
have latent structural injury, would not give 
more than 410,000 for her, underwriters wish 
to make not this sum, but £20,ooo—their own 
fancy valuation—the test of constructive total 
loss The losses which Marine Insurance 
Companies have recently suffered from strand 
ings have been materially increased by the new 
method 1n the construction of hulls 


ACCIDENT, AND FIDELITY 
GUARANTEE 


By far the most important change which has 
taken place in recent years by legislation be- 
tween employers and employed has been caused 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Act Jne pro- 
visions of this Ac& and the action taken by 
PL ah and the insurance companies in 
regard to it, are fully dealt with in the separate 
article on WORKMENS COMPENSATION (qv). 

1 Accident, Personal —The business of this 
branch 1s done by nearly 40 companies, who for 
certain premiums insure the payment of peri- 
odical sums for total and partial eed aber 
disablement, and other fixed amounts on deat 
or on total or partial permanent disablement 
The Railway Passengers Assurance Company 
was the first established, which was 1n 1849, 
but as regards premium income, the Ocean 
Accident and Guarantee Corporation takes the 
lead of all the Accident Companies At the 
"end of Dec ’97 this income was £334,102, aS 
against £245 258 in ‘96, and £186,707 1m '95. 
The premium income ofthe Employers Liability 
Assurance Corporation for the year ending 
March 3xt,’98, was £320, 386, aS against £314,173 
of the year preceding, and the premium income 
of the Railway Passengers Assurance Com- 
pany for ’97 was £244,948 as against £240,129 


IV 


for ’°95 Mcst accident insurance companies 
transact Employers’ Liahhty ce, as well 
as 84 life assurance companies Under the 


present law employers are indemnified against 
their hability to pay com for injuries 
to their workmen under the Employers’ 
Liabjlity Act of '80, and at common law up 
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miums are calculated on an estimate of the 
annual wages paid by the employer Very 
many accidents which occur during employ 

ment are such that no compensation can be 
recovered against the employer Joint policies 
are therefore granted to give the full indemnity 
under the Employers’ Liabilitv Act and at com 

mon law, as before mentioned, and also grart 
compensation 1n all cases of accident during 
occupation Many employers extend their in 
surance by joining with then workpeople unde: 
this system, so as to provide for every accident 
during occupation he usual benefits under 
these joint policies to employees aie one year 5 
wages in the event of death, and weer) allow 

ances varying from one third to one half of the 
weekly wages, for.not excecding twenty s1x 
weeks, during total ®isablement The premiums 
for these policies are paid in full by the em 

ployer, who, by arrangement with the work 


people, deducts from their weekly wages their cent 


contributions which vary froin 4d to 3d per 
week, according to occupation Since thie 
latter part of gs everal important additional 
benefits have been offered to the public by 
the Personal Accident Insurance Companies 
At the end of o5 2: of the companics out of 31 
issued what 1s termed a Combined Policy, 
offering a variety of benefits beyond the aeath 
and peimanent and temporary disablemen’ 
allowances of the older Accident policies 
With these increased benefits however, ad 
ditional and necessary restr ctions and safe 
guards have been adopted 

The Tontine Bonus for Non Claimants 1s a 
ate devised by the J] ondon, Edinburgh & 

lasgow Assurance Company Under this 
scheme the premiums payable by a poly 
holder who continues his assurance with the 
Company, and who makes no claim for com 
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negligencein itsapplication That opportunity 
makes the thief is the daily experience of 
guarantee societies, and any deficiency in the 
before mentioned method of accounts is most 
seriously against the interests alike of em 
ployeis and employed These companies are 
not intended to render good accountants 
unnecessary, but to meet those losses which 
It 1s, and apparently always will be, unable 
to prevent The rates of premium vary from 
5s to 40s percent, and are classified under 
the different employments Length of service, 
position and means are all matters taken into 
consideration when fixing the premium to be 
paid Any number of officials of an emplover 
may be guaranteed under one policy Addi 
tions and alterations are made by endorsement 
fomtimetotime This 1s a great convenience 
when there 1s a large staff Whithin the last 
few years, premiums have been reduced 50 per 
and the present tariff 1s drawn up on 
such moderate lines that tre inducement for 
large firms to form their own guarantee fund 
is removed ‘The Guarantee Society, the Pro 
vident Clerks and General Guarantee Associa 
tion, and the London Guarantee and Accident 
Company, Ld, have each paid hundreds of 
| thousands of pounds in clams The Ocean 
Accident and Guarantee Corporation, the Law 
Gsuarautee and Trust Society, the General 
Accident Assurance Corporation, the Palatine 
and other companies, have also paid la ge 
clams One of the leading grievances of 
Fidelity Guarantee Insurance Gohnanies is that 
they are not allowed more than a mere trifling 
percentage of the costs they incur for the pro 
secution of offenders In addition to these 
companies, who insure employers generally 
against loss by their servants dishonesty there 
1s a society called the ‘ Bankers Guarantee 


pensation will be considerably 1educed after! Trust Fund, to indemnify against loss by bank 


hve yeais over and above the aba ement 
allowed to all policy holde1s, and it 1s possible 
that they will be eventually extinguished 
altogether, and the assuied will at the same 
time retain the full benefit of his assurance in 
the event of subsequent injury 

2 Fidelity Guatantes This class of insur 
ance dates bach to 4o and was commenced to 
supersede the system of private suretyship 
epeunst which there are many obje tions, one 
of the principal being the necessity for con 
tinual inquii y into the financial position of the 
bondsmen Companies guarantees have gained 
much popularity among employers owing to 
the liberal manner in which claims are dealt 
with, and all the Government departments at 
home and abroad, the law courts municipal 
coi porations, local boards, etc , accept them in 
preference to private bonds Guarantees are 


employes The Society 1s divided into two 
hranches the British and the Fore gn Guaran 
tee Trust The Bank of England and several 
of the leading railway companies have a fund 
‘contributed by the employes to secure their 
employers against loss by the dishonesty of 
the former There 1s also a Local Government 
and a Post Office Fidelity Guarantee Souiety, 
to ins ire the honesty of the Local Government 
and Post Office employes At present the 
only Insurance Company of importance v hose 
premium income and expenses are not known 
to the public and the insurarce world, 1s the 
Guarantee Society and it 1s a cause of general 
astonishmcnt that they are not published 


V MINOR BRANCHES, AND EXTRAORDI- 
NARY FORMS OF INSURANCE, 


Issued on behalf of all peisons of good cha g 1 Sickness—The Sickness, Accident, and 


racter, and very many films require a gua 
rantee societys security with oy 
member of their staff because if it 1s obta 


nev of the middie classes, and 
ined valuable to professional and business men 


Life Association answers a great requirement 
1s particularl 
t 


It 18 a proof that the employe has satisfactorily pays weekly sums to those who are wholly or 


passed through the seaiching inquiri€s made 
ito his antecedents Among the principal 
causes leading to defalcations by employes 
are drink, women, and betting So much 1s 
this the case, that a man with a clear record as 
to honesty and character will find it difficult to 


partially disabled from following their vocations 
on account of illness not resulting from acc: 
dents This company also combines accident 
with health assurance The Ocean Accident 
and Guarantee Corporation, the Northern Acc 
dent Insurance Company, the Geneial Accident 


obtain a guarantee if there 1s a suspicion of Assurance Corporation, the Palatine Insurance 


weakness in the matter of sobriety On the 
employers’ side the leading cause of the detal 
Cations referred to 1s either the want of a 
good system of accounts, or, 1f a good system, 


compere. the Acme Insurance Company, and 
the National Cycle and Motor Car Insurance 
Company transact this business 

3 Diseases —More than twenty companies 
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transact insurance against certain diseases, and 
make weekly allowances for temporary total dis 
ablement by scarlet, HypBue or typhoid fevers 
or smallpox These allowances are extende 
to measles by eleven, and to diphtheria by ten 
companies 

8 The coupon system of insurance entitles 
persons who possess copres of specified 
newspapers, railway guides, etc, containing 
accident coupons, to the payment of certain 
sums for injurieS mentioned therein, while 
some of these on other coupons promise to pay 
the next of kin or lega! representatives of the 
holders who suffer death from certun accidents 
—which are generally those that happen in 
railway trains—within specified times, fixed 
sums, which vary very much according to 
chances of death from such occurrences’ By 
far the greater part of this insurance 1s trans 
acted by the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Corporation It 1s also transacted by the 
General Accident Assurance Corporation, the 
Law Accident Insurance Society, thc Sickness 
and Acuident Assurance Company, the Northern 
Accident Insurance Company, and the Fine 
Arts Insurance Company 

4 Medical Attendance during Sickness 15 
insured by the Globe Accident Insurance Com 
pany and the National Medical Ard Company 
and several industrial assurance companies 

& Burglary and Housebreaking —IThe com 
panies which take risks against these felonics 
are the National Burglary Insura ce Cor 
oration, the Gold»miths and General Burglary 
nsurance Association, the National Cyc'e and 
Motor Car Insurance Company, the Norwich 
and london Accident Insurance Association, 
the National Accident Insurance Compiny, the 
Security Company, the Ocean Accident and 
Guarantee Corporation, the Law Accident In 
suran e Souety, the General Accident Assur 
ance Corporation, the Fine Art and General 
Insurance Company the Empress Assurance 
Association and the Credit Assurance and 
Guarantee Corporation Some of these com 

mies also insure against larceny or theft in 
ouses The risk of muider by burglars or 
housebreahers 1s now covered by the Gold 
smiths and General Burglary Insurance Asso 
ciation by payment of a small additional 
remium to that of the burglary and house 
reaking risk 

6 Transit Risks — The Northern Accident 
Insurance Company, the Fine Art and General 
Insurance Company, and the Law Accident 
Insurance Society, insure against loss of pro 
Pern transit 

7 Horses and Cattle and Insurance against 
Death by Acoident and Disease 1s undertaken by 
the Horse, Carriage, and General Insurance 


Company, the Imperial Live Stock Insurance . 


Corporation, the Vchicular Insurance Company, 
and the Lancashire and Yorkshue Accident 
Insurance Company 

8 Third Party Risks are taken by the 
Vehicular Insurance Company, the Northern 
Accident Insurance Company, the Ocean Acc 
dent and Guarantee Corporation, the Horse 
and Carriage and General Insurance Company, 
the Law Accident Insurance Society, the Sick 
ness and Accident Assurance Association (out 
side London), the Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Accident Insurance Company, the General 
Accident Assurance Corporation, the Globe 
Accident Insurance Company, the Norwich 
and Landon Accident Insurance Association, 
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and the National Boiler and General Insurance 
Comey 

9 Vehicular Risks are taken by rearly all 
she last named companies, as well as the 
General Accident Insurande Corporation, and 
the Scottish Employers’ Liahility and General 
Insurance Company 

10 Hailstorm Insurance 1s transacted by the 
Norwich and London Accident Insurance 
Association and the Nurserymen’s, Market 
Gardeners, arfd General Hailstorm Insurance 
Company 

11 Machinery Insurance was originated some 
vearsago During 95the Machinery Insurance 
Companv was formed to insure against all 
risks and accidents to machinery, except those 
resulting from fire or boiler explosion The 
regular inspection and general maintenance 
of the machinery insured forms part of the 
Company sbusiness The Companvalso 1ssues 
policies which cover Joss of profits by fire on 
goods and merchandise of allkinds The contract 
of fire insurance 1s one of indemnity only, 
when, therefore the fire insurance company 
has repaired the damage done by fire ot 
reinstated the buildings destroyed, the re 
sponsibility of that Company ceases In the 
meantime, however, very serious losses are 
incurred by the insured on account of the 
partial or total suspension of the profits which 
but for the fire damage would have been 
earned It1s to safeguard the insured against 
such losses that the new profit policy has been 
introduced 

12 Steam Boiler insurance began by the es 
tablishment of the ‘‘Manchester Steam Users 
Association 54 and is transacted bv nine 
companies The Poiler Insurance and Steam 
Power Company, Ld, now called the National 
Boilerand General Insurance Company, Ld , was 
the first to combine insurance with inspection, 
a system which has now been very generally 
adopted This business includes the insurance 
of boilers against explosion and against damage 
thereby to the surrounding propertv, and of 
the employers halknlity risk under the recent 
statute for all accidents to the boilers covered 
by the conditions in the policies The pre 
miums vary from {1s per boiler for £100, to 
%s or £6 for £1000 The Company also insure 
engines both steam and gas 

18 Plate-glass insurance was first commenced 
in 52 by the Plate plass Insurance Company 
Many companies transact this business The 
method generally followed in plate glass in 
surance 's to undertake to make good all 
breakages the companies being entitled, bv 
way of salvage, to the broken glass The 
insurance 1s often undertaken by contract 1n 
private dwellings 

14 Mortgages, Debentures, and other Seouri- 
ties The insurance of the holders of these 
valuables against loss of principal and interest, 
and other businecs of a kindred character, 18 
effected, by the Law Guarantee and Trust 
Society, the Liverpool] Mortgage Insurance 
Company the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Corporation the Trustees, Executors, and 
Securities Insurance Corporation, the Law 
Accident Insurance Societv, and the Credit 
Assurance and Guarantee Corporation 

15 Trusteeship and Executorship In con 
sideration of certain premiums, the Law Guar- 
antee and Trust Society, the Ocean Accident 
and Guarantee Corporation, the Trustees, 
Executors, and Securities Insurance Corpora , 
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tion, and the Liverpool Mortgage Insurance 
Company, arrange to act as trustees or 
executors Trusteeship by insurance com 
panies has poccnty made considerable progress, 
not only under wills and marriage settlements, 
but for debenture holders 

16 Pictures and other Valuable Objects of Art 
The owners of these are indemuified against 
loss from damage or destruction of such, by 
the Fine Art and General Insurance Company 

17 Licence Insurance The Licences Insur 
ance Corporation and the Law Guarantee and 
Trust Society insure licence holders and other 
interested persors against loss or deprivation 
in the value of property incurred bv the for 
feiture or non renewal of licences 

18 Loss or Damage of Passengers and Mariners 
Luggage at Sea Ihe Marine and General 
Mutual Life Assurance Suciety the General 
Accident Assurance Corporation and_ the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Accident Insurance 
Company undertake these risks 

19 Sinking Funds or Capital Redemption in con 
nection with Leasehold Property Several life 
offices and the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Co1 poration issue policies for this purpose 

20 Special Indemnities or Contingency Policies 
are issued in almost any cases, when they are 
required, by several life offices, as well as by 
the Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, 
the Law Guarantee and Trust Society, the Law 
Accident Insurance Society, anc the Fine Arts 
and General Insurance Company Most ordi 
nary life assurance companies insure against 
issue of marriagcs, and on the other hand 
against a person dying without issue, when 
those events are improbable Insurances are 
sometimes effected with ordiniry hfe offices 
against such contingencies as a change of name, 
armorial bearings or religion, loss or recovery 
of reason, etc he Law Guarantee and Trust 
Society, beyond granting polices for these 
objccts, have done so with regard to defects 
in title to landed or other propert lost 
documents, missing beneficiaries, avoidance ot 
ie settlement, and payment of annuities 
Some of these risks aie also insured by the 
Ocean Ac ident and Guaiantee Corporation 

21 Performance of Contracta Jhe London 
Guarantee and Accident Company, the Fine 
Art and General Insurance Company, and the 
Credit Assurance and Guarantee Corporation 
insure the performance of contracts 

22 Cyole Insurance of difterent kinds 
undertaken by several companies etc 

23 Oredit oe The Credit Assurance 
and Guarantee Corporation issue policies (a) 
to secure the fullest ciedit for solvent and 
responsible traders of good character, and 
likely to be successful in their business, @ 
to enable business men to obtain addition 
capital through their bankers or otherwise . 
(c) to guarantee trade bills and other ordinary 
commercial transactions between traders and 
others e 

24. Excess Bad Debt Insurance Policies are 
issued by the Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
Corporation tor covering merchants and others 
against bad debts of shoit duration 

25. Motor Oar Indemnity and Horseless Carnia 
Insurance 1s carried on the National Cycle 
and Motor-Car Insurance Company, the General 
Accident Assurance Corporation, and other 


companies 
Indemnity In- 


1S 


26. Chemists and id aay 
surance 1s undertaken by the Northern Accident 
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‘surance Company, the Scottish Employers’ 
lability and General Insurance Company, and 
che General Accident Assurance Corporation, 
for risks connected with the dispensing and 
sale of drugs by chemists and druggists in 
heir business 

27 Lifts, Hoists and Cranes Several of the 
leading accident companies assure the owners 
or tenants of passenger and other lifts igainst 
‘lability for damages for personal injuries to 
individuals from accidents by or in connection 
with such lifts 

28 Landlords and Factors Indemnity Insur 
ance Policies are issued for these risks by 
the Northern Accident Insurance Company 
to indemnify such persons for compensation 
which they may be compelled to pay in respect 
of those personal accidents the policy covers 

29 Steam Pipes Accidents from these pipes 
are insured bythe Natio1 al Boile and General 
Insurince Company 


Insurance Law See Law, 98 
International Arbitration League, for 


merly known as the Workmens Peace Asso 
clation, was originally established during the 
Franco German war of 1870 to promote a policy 
of peace and international arbitratron For 
many years the League has carried on an active 
peace propaganda, both in Great Britain, on 
the Continent and in America It imitiated 
the memorial from 234 members of the British 
House of Commons to the President and Con 
gress of the United States in favour of a per 
manent treaty of arbitration between the two 
nations organised the deputation of M Ps to 
Washington, also initiated and orgamsed the 
inter parliamentary conferences of Members 
of Parhaments in favour of international 
arbitration which have been held during the 
last six years at Paris, London, Rome, Berne, 
The Hague, Brussels, and Budapest It has 
106 members of various Parliaments as Vice 
Presidents President, Thomas Burt MP , 
Chairman of Council, Howard Evans, Secretary 
W RandalCremer ex MP Offices,11, Lincoln s 
Inn Fields, London Occasional Organ, The 
Arbitrator, 1d See also PLAceE SociFry 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT 


Artists and autho1s have long desired to 
obtain an international law of copyright, by 
which works of hterature and ait might be 
protected, not only in the countries where 
they were first published, but in all civilised 
countries A _ conference upon international 
copynmght was held at Berne in Sept 1885, and 
attended by representatives of the following 
states Germany, Spain, France, Great Britain, 
Hayti, Honduras, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Sweden and Norway, Switzerland, and Tunis 
At this conference there was settled the draft of 
a convention for securing to the authors of liter- 
ary or artistic works publisbed in any one of 
the countries represented copyright 1n all the 
others This corvention was signed on Sept 
gth, 86 Such copyright 15 not to be more than 
the author enjoys in his own state, nor more 
than the state granting it secures to its own 
subjects The provisions of the convention 
extend to dramatic and dramatico-musical 
works They extend to all works which at 
the date of the convention have not become 
public property They forbid the publication 
of atranslation not sanctioned by the author 
of the original work But if within a certain 
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time there appears no authorised translation, 
an unauthorised one may be published Articles 
which have appeared 1n newspapers or period1 
cals may be reproduced, unless such reproduc 
tions have been expressly forbidden by the 
original authors or publishers, and no pro 
hibition by them can have effect in the case of 
articles discussing politics, current topics or 
news of the day work 1s not to be indirectly 
ropriated by a reproduction which, !n spite 
of superfiual changes, 1s essentially the same 
asitsornginal The convention establishes an 
Office of the International Union for the Pro 
tection of Literary and Artistic Works, which 
is to be under the surveillance of the Swiss 
Government, and 1s to be supported by contn 
butions from all the contracting parties Any 
State not a party, which 1s willing to adopt the 
previsions of the convention may give in its 
adherence, whilst any State which 1s a party to 
the convention, aid wishes to withdraw, must 
give a years notice of its intention Thecon 
vention ts to take effect within three months 
from the adoption of the draft Conferences 
for its revision are to be held successively in 
each of the countries by which it has been 
adopted It does not annul or preclude any 
conventions already existing or hercafter to be 
made between any two or more of the con 
tracting parties, provided that such special 
conventions secure at least as ample a protec 
tion to authors as it does and do not otherwise 
conflict with its provisions In this country 
Acts of Parliament have been passed in 44 
52, 75 and 86 with the object of securing copy 
right to authors and artists who are subjects 
of foreign states which secure copyright to 
British artists and authors These Acts em 
power Her Majesty by Order in Council to 
grant copyright to the artists and authors of 
such countries, and Her Majesty has a large 
discietion in fixing the conditions with which 
they mustcomply The existence of the copy 
right of the foreign author in his own country 
may be proved by a certificate under the officia) 
seal of a Minister of State in that country or of 
a British diplomatic or consular officer acting 
there Copies of works made 1n any foreign 
country other than that in which the protected 
work was first published and made without the 
consent of the propmetor of the copyright may 
not be imported into this country An er 
in Council issued under these Acts applies to 
works produced before the date of the Order, 
but not so as to preyudice any person who has 
lawfully produced any work in the United 
Kingdom It shall be taken to apply to every 
British possession, saving only those which are 
expressly excepted The Act of 86 contains 
several modifications of previous statutes in 
tended to harmonise with the provisions of 
the convention of Berne above noticed Con 
ventions for the mutual)protection of copyright 
have been made between the United Kingdom 
and several foreign States 
In the United States of America, after much 
amendment, a bill was passed in March gI, to 
take effect from July, giving to foreign authors 
a copyright in their works under certain 
conditions Most ofthese are simple, consisting 
of the payment of small fees in certain places, 
but one is the famous ‘‘chromo amendment 
which in free traders ideas detracted largely 
from the merits of the Act Under this clause 
the ai, be copyright owner can have his 
Tights in the United States, if he deposit with 
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the Librarian of Co 8, firstly, a printed 
copy of the title of his book or musical 
composition, or a printed description of his 
painting, statue, seogren hs etc,, and secondly, 
two copies of such book, or a reproduction 
of such work of art from type set or from 
negatives or dra s on stone mede within 
the United States usical compositions are 
exempted from the second condition The 
well known British author largely benefits by 
the Act in spife of the amendment, but the 
fact that every number of a magazine 1s to be 
considered a separate book and copyrighted 
accordingly, 1s awkward for those authors who 
produce their work serially The Act 1s of 
chief benefit to American authors themselves, 
for 1t has freed them fromecompetition with 
pirated reprints of popular English novelists 
and its passage reflects the highest credit upon 
Mr R Undeiwood Johnson and the American 
Copyright League 
In Canada the copyright questior has caused 
trouble for over fitty years Canada, with the 
other British colonies came under the pro 
visions of the Beine Convention and the 
International Copyrnght Act of 86, and was 
thus prevented from reproducing copyright 
works of Great Britain and other countries in 
the Union without the authouitv of the uuthor 
The United States, on the contiary, was able 
to flood the market, not only in America but 
also in Canada, with cheap repiints of English 
ublications Thereupon Canada passed a 
opyright Act in 89, one provision of which 
was that, if an author had not obtained copy 
right in Canida, his book might be published 
under a licence or licenses he receiving, a 1o 
add cent royalty as the price of each licence 
his would have compelled Canada to with 
draw from the Copyright Union, which she ws 
ulte willing to do but the Act never received 
the sanction of the Imperial Government 
Mr Hail Caine visited Canada in the autumn 
of g5 and it was reported that he had obtained 
Important concessions from the Government 
as the result of his representations on behalf 
of the Society of Authors. He spoke stiongly 
in favour of a system of lhcensed publishing 
under authors control, and drew up an amended 
Act to which he obtained the signatures of the 
publishing and printing and other interested 
classes 1n Canada, and the Canadian Copyright 
Association This Act, known 1n official circles 
as the ‘H C Compromise’ was made the 
basis of certain recommendations offered by 
the Colonial Office to the Canadian Government 


: as a possible means of settling the dispute be 


tween Canada and the mother country, and it 1s 
understood that a new Act will be introduced 
mto the Canadian Parliament embodying as 
any as may be of the new cliuses agreed 
upon in the Compromise 
International Law, Institute of [his 
Institution was founded in 73, Ur Liebei,a 
distinguisked American, M Moynier of Geneva, 
and Rolin Jacquemyns, the well known 
Belgian advocate, being its chief promoters 
The first meeting was at Geneva in 74, and 
since then the Institute has assembled annually 
at vanous places on the Continent and in 
England The idea of the founders was that 
since the rules which govern the intercourse 
of states are established out of respect tor the 
public opinion of the civilised world, and since 
this public opinion in turn 1s mainly derived 
from the leading international jurists of Lunope, 
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the incorporation of those jurists into a society 
whose resolutions should form a corpus juris 
gentium, could not but facilitate the develop 
ment of the reign of law and justice among 
nations The maximum number of its members 
1s 60, and of its associates 60, and no nation 
can possess more than a fifth of the whole 
number The English members are Professors 
Westlake, Holland, Leech, and Dicey, Sir 
Robert Hart, Lord Reay, Mr J Barclay, and 
Sir D Mackenzie Wallace, and the English 
associates are Mr E J Lawrence, Sir Sherston 
Baker, Sir John Scott, Mr x A Foote, atid 
Professor Goudy Secretary, Lehr : 


TRELAND. 


The head of the executive in Ireland 1s the 
Viceroy or Lord Lieutenant who is assisted 
by a Chief Secretary, the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, the Attorney General for lieland the 
permanent officials, and a Privy Couneil (which 
1s a Separate and distinct body from the Privy 
Council of Great Britain), but the government 
of the country 1s 1n all essential points carried 
on under the direction of or inconcert with the 
Ministry of the day 1n London The Lord 
Lieutenant 1s charged with the maintenance 
of peace and order, the Irish Constabular 
are under his control, and he may, 1f he thin 
it to be necessary, direct the Commander 
of the Forces to send troops to their aid 
He has power to commute sentences and 
pardon criminals There are however, more 
apreeable and less anxious functions attaching 
to the office , for, as representing Her Majesty, 
the Viceroy, assisted by his wife, holds courts, 
drawing rooms, levees, and maintains in Dublin 
an establishment of a semi-regal character 
On occasions he confers the honour of civil 
knighthood During his absence the duties of 
chief governorship are pertormed by three or 
more Lords Justices those who act in this 
capacity being usually the Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, the Commander of the Forces, and 
some of the judges The Chief Seore to the 
Lord Lieutenant, or Chief Secretary for Ireland 
as he ts usually called, has been descnbed as 
prime minister tothe Viceroy, and although he 
1s in theory subordinate to the Home Office, 
he has his own establishment at the Irish 
Office 1n London, as well as in Dublin, and 1s 
directly responsible to the House of Commons 
for the acts of the Irish administration He 
1g assisted by a Permanent Under-Seoretary, 
salary £2000, and other officials There is a 
separate Local Government Board for Ireland , 
a Board of Works, which 1s the great financial 
agent of the Government 1n Ireland , a Board 


of National Education, by which the gran? 


made by Parliament for public education 1s 
administered , the inspection of Irish fisheries 
is kept separate from the supervision of those 
of England or Scotland and there 1a veteri 
n department in Dublin for dealing with 
cattle diseases, etc : 

A Commission was appointed in May ’94 to 
report upon the Finanoial Relations between 
Great Eritain and Ireland The members were 
the Right Hon Hugh CE Childers, Lord 
Farrer, Lord Welby, the Right Hon O’Conor 
Don, Sir Robert G C Hamilton, Sir Thomas 
Sutherland,K C M G ,M P,, SirDavid Barbour, 
KCS1,theHon Edward Blake,M P , Messrs 
Bertram W Curne, W A Hunter, M P <C E 
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Martin, J E Redmond MP, and Thomas 
Sexton MP with Mr Holland as secretary 
The following Commissioners were appointed 
by further Royal warrant, June 22nd, 94 
Messrs Henry F Slattery and G W Wolff, 
MP _ The report of the Comm)ssion was issue 
in Sept The terms of ret rence vere ~e- 
capitulated as follows ‘‘ To inquire into .he 
financial relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland, and their relative taxable capacity, and 
to report—(1) Upon what principles of com 
parison, and by he application of what specrfic 
standards, the relative capacity of Great Bntain 
and Ireland to bear taxation may be most 
equitably determined (2) What, so far as can 
be ascertained, 1s the true proportion, under 
the principles and specific standards so deter 
mined, between the taxable capacity of Great 
Britain and Ireland (3) The history of the 
financial relations between Great Britain and 
Ireland at and after the Legislative Union, the 
charge for Irish purposes on the Imperial 
F xchequer duiing that period, and the amount 
of Irish taxation remaining available for con 
tnbution to Imperial expenditure, also the 
Imperial expenditure to which it 1s considered 
equitable that Ireland should contribute The 
report then ele agelas ‘In carrying out the 
inquiry we have ascertained that there are 
certain quest ons upon which we are practically 
unanimous, and we think it expedient to set 
them outin this joint report Our conclusions 
on these questions are as follows (1) That 
Great Britain and Ireland must, for the purpose 
of this inquiry, be considered as_ separate 
entities (2) That the Act of Union imposed 
upon Ireland a burden which, as events showed, 
she was unable to bear (3) That the increase 
of taxation laid upon Ireland between 53 and ’60 
was not justified by the then existing circum- 
stances (4) That identity of rates of taxation 
does not necessarily involve equality of burden 
(5) That, whilst the actual tax revenue ot 
Ireland 1s about 1 11th of that of Great Britain, 
the relative taxable capacity of Ireland 1s very 
much smaller, and 1s not estimated by any of 
usS as exceeding 1 20th All the members but 
two corcurred in this report These two 
members, Sir Thomas Sutherland and Sir 
David Barbour, each presented a_ separate 
report, and three other supp!ementary reports 
were signed by Maplin | lela of the members 
The O Conor Don and Mesers J E Redmond 
MP,C E Martin, W A Hunter, MP, and 
G Ww Wolff, MP, were of opinion that the 
best principie to adopt for comparing the tav- 
able capacities of the two countries was to 
ascertain their relative annual wealth The 
ratio of the taxable capacity of Ireland to Great 
Britain they put at 1 to 20 at the outside Lord 
arrer, Lord Welby, and Mr B W Currie 
condemned the existing system as pressing 
hardly and imequitably upon Ireland They 
said that one sure method of redressing the 
inequality would be to put upon the Irish people 
the duty of levying their own taxes and pro- 
viding for their own expenditure, leaving to 
the wisdom of Parliament to decide the question 
of contribution out of Imsh taxes to the 
Imperial Exchequer This report brought 
about a remarkable movement towards unity 
amongst almost all sections of Insh represen- 
tatives, and urgent demands were made that 
the Government should introduce legislation 
to carry its conclusions into effect The 
Government, howevcr, appointed another Gom- 
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mission ‘‘to inquire into and report (1) how 
much of the total expenditure for which the 
State provides may properly be considered 
to be expenditure common to England, Scot 
land, and Ireland, and what share of such 
common expenditure each country 1s contri 
buting, after the amount expended on local 
services has been deducted from its true 
revenue (2) How the expenditure on Irish 
local services, fo1 which the State wholly o1 1n 
part provides, compares with the cor: espondin 
expenditure in England and in Scotland, an 
whether such Irish espenditure may with 
advantage be readjusted or reduced (3) 
Whether, when regard is had to the nature of 
the taxes now 1n force, to existing exemptions, 
and to the amount of expenditure by the State 
on local services, the provision in the Act of 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland, with 
regard to ‘particular exemptions or abate 
ments, calls tor any modification in the 
financial system of the United Kingdom See 
SESSION, sect 18 
An Irish Land Commission was appointed Jul\ 
12th, '97, ‘to inquire into and report upon the 
procedure and practice, and the methods and 
valuation followed by the Land Commission 
and the Civil Bill Courts in Ireland, under the 
Land Law Acts (2) 1n fixing fair 1ents, (4) in 
ascettaining the true value to be paid for a 
tenants interest 1n a holding by a landloid 
exercising the rights of presumption also to 
inquire into and report upon the procedure and 
ractice, and the mehods and _ valuation 
ollowed by the Land Commission and the Land 
Judges Court Preucmenha E in carrying out the 
rovisions of the Land Purchase Acts The 
ommiussioners were Sir EdwaidFry ex Lord 
Justice of Appeal (chairman), George Fottrell 
sq, George Gordon Esq, An hony Traill 
ant DL, Robert Vigers, Esq , Secretary, 
Richard R Cherry, Esq The Commissioners 
reported early in 98, after having held 34 
sittings and examined 138 witnesses ILhey 
recommended that the jurisdictior of the 
Civil Bill Couits in respect of the Land Acts 
should be abolished As to Assistant Com 
missioners and Court valuers, they should 
be permanent officials, paid on a sufficiently 
liberal scale to enable them to devote the 
whole of their time to the work of the Land 
Commission Ihe Sub Commissioners should 
have power, and should in certain cases be 
required to state cases for the Land Com 
missioners Twolay Commissioners should be 
present with the Legal Assistant Commissioner 
at every hearing and every inspectiou of land 
The Commissioners reported on the question 
of ‘‘faw rent,” thus “In our view, assuming 
the law to be, as at present decided, that occu 
pation interest 1s not to be tiken into account 
1n fixing the fair rent of the holding, the annual 
sum referred to in paragraph A of section 1 of 
the Act of ’96 (which we may call the gross fair 
rent) 1s the annual sum at which, after all the 
circumstances of the case, holding and district 
have been taken into consideration, the holding 
in the landlords hands might reasonably be 
expected to let from year to year to a solvent 
and prudent tenant who desired to derive a 
benefit from the oceupation of the tenement and 
not from its sale , and the fair rent of the hold 
ing (or the net fair rent) 1s the gross fair rent 
legs a reasonable annual allowance 1n respect of 
the sum which would represent the present 
value of the improvements, for which, according 
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to the Acts, a deduction 1s to be made from the 
rent’ With regard to true value, the Com- 
missioners laid down as the two elements to 
be considered in sreorene at) the value 
of the improvements when these are the pro 
perty of the tenant (2) a reasonable compensa- 
tion for the disturbance of the tenant in con- 
sequence of the notice of preemption As to 
advances for purchase, in every case 1n which 
landlord and tenant have agreed upon a price, 
and the landlord is willing that the whole 
amount should remain as a guarantee fund, 
the advance should be made as a matter of 
coutse 

For details of the Home Rule Bull see sects 
79 101 of SESSION 1n ed 94, for the Land Law 
Act ,6 see eds 97 and for the Local 
Government (Ireland) Aot ’98, see SESSION, sect 
63 and for other li1sh topics discussed 1n Parla 
ment during 93 see SESSION, sects 16 17, 19, 
57,59 and6z1 See also Por iTicAL PARTIES 


Ireland, Presbyterian Church in. See 


CHURCH IN IRELAND (PRESBYTERIAN) 


Ireland, Royal University of, Earlsfort Ter 
race, Dublin founded 1880 under the University 
Education (Ireland) Act 79 On its establish 
ment Queen’s University founded 50 at Dublin, 
dissolved, and the relations of the Queens 
Colleges at Belfast, Cork, and Galway to the 
new University were revised Its degrees, 
exhibitions and scholarships are open as well 
to female as male students The number of 
candidates who presented themselves for the 
various examinations of the University in the 
vear 97 was 2777. Ohancellor, the Marquis of 
Dufferin and Ava Vice Chancellor, Rt Hon 


C T Redington, MA pecrekaree bees © 
Meredith, LL D J McGrath, LL The 
degrees are LLD, B, , MB, MCh, 
BCh, MAO BAO, DMus BHus, ME, 


BE, D8, B&, Dlit, DPh, MA,BA 
Diplomas are granted in the treatment of 
Menta! Diseases, Sanitary Sc ence, Teaching, 
and Agriculture Oonsult The Calendar 


Irish Channel Tunnel Scheme See En 


GINEERING 


Irish Literary Society The London, com 
prises nearly four hundred and fifty members, 
and was founded in 1892 (1) to afford a centre 
of social and literary intercourse for persons 
of Insh nationalit}, and (2) to promote the 
study of the Irist language, Irish history, 
literature, music andart An excellent library 
of Irish books and a number of Irish periodicals 
are provided, and lectures on Irish subjects, 
as well as social entertainments, are given 
during ¢ach session The membership of the 
Society 18 open to Irishmen and Irishwomen, 
respective of religious or political creed, but 
persons of any nationality who, 1n the opinion 
of the Committee, agro special qualifications 
for belonging to the Society may be admitted 
as associates The subscription 1s for ordina 
membersf £1 1s , forcountry members, 12s 
President, Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, KC MG , 
Hon Sec Alfred Perceval Graves, Chairman 
of Committee R Barry O Brien, Hon Treasurer, 


Daniel Mescal e 8, Adelphi Terrace, 
Strand, W C 
Irish Parliamen Parties See Po.iti- 


CAL Partiges, UNITED 
Iron. See TrapE, '98 


Irving, Sir H was originally named 
John Henry Brodribb, yut assumed his present 


INGDOM 
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name byroyal patent. He was born at Keinton 
Glastonbury, 1838, and was educated at Dr. 
Pinches’ school in George Yard, Lombard 
Street, London. His first appearance on the 
stage was at the Sunderland theatre in ’56, and 
he afterwards played at Edinburgh, London, 
Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, and else- 
where. His first great success was made 1n 
the spring of ’70 as Digby Grant in the comedy 
‘‘Two Roses.” In’7r he first appeared at the 
Lyceum 1n ‘ [he Bells,” and then after a series 
of successes 1n “ Charles I,” “(Eugene Aram, ’ 
and “‘ Richelieu,” came that famous re presenta- 
tion of ‘‘ Hamlet ” in ’74, which created such a 
sensation, and finally gave him his pre-eminent 

osition on the stage ‘‘ Macbeth,” ‘‘ Othello,” 

ennyson’s “Quyeen Mary,” ‘Richard III.,” 
and “ The Lyons Mail,” follow ed in ’75, '76 and 
’277; and then, in December '78, he took over 
the sole management ofthe Lyceum, and opened 
with ‘‘Hamlet” again. In ‘Othello ’ after 
wards he alternated the characters of Othello 
and [ago with the late Mr Edwin Booth, and 

roduced and in conjunction with Miss Ellen 

erry played in ‘ Ihe Merchant of Venice,’ 
““Much Ado about Nothing,’ “ rhe Cup,’ 
‘‘ Twelfth Night,’ ‘“ Faust,” “ The Dead Heart” 
(89), ‘‘Ravenswood’ (go), ‘‘ The Corsican 
Brothers” (91), ‘‘Henry VIII (92), Tenny- 
son’s ‘‘ Becket ’ (93), “King Arthur ” (95); 
‘‘Cymbeline” (’96), ** Madame Sans-Gene’ (07), 
and ‘‘ Peter the Great’ (98). Ihe interest in 
the last play was greatly incieased by the fact 


that the author was Mr. Lawrence Irving, the , 


great actoi’s son. In ’83 he first visited 


America, ard the experiment : nswered so well : 


that the visit was repeated in °84, ’88, ’93, and 
’95. In’g5 Sir Henry was knighted. 


Isle of Man. Lies in the Irish Channel, 
equidistant from England, Scotland, and Ire 
land. Area, 220 sq. m ; pop. 55,608. Divisions 
are 6 sheadings and 17 parishes. The principal 
towns are Douglas, Castletown, Ramsey, and 
Peel. Castletown ts the ancient capital, but 
Douglas (pop. 15,719) 1s the chief town and the 
seat of government. Physical aspect mount- 
ainous, well watered, and exhibiting lovely 
scenery. There are peculiar breeds of ponies, 
cattle, cats, etc. Government 1s ‘“‘home rule” 
under a Lieutenant-Governor, who, with Coun- 
cil and House of Keys of 24 members, makes 
up the Tynwald Court. Acts, after assent of 
the Crown, must be proclaimed on Tynwald 
Hill. Industries are farming, fishing, mining 


of lead, copper, iron, zinc, and reception of | 


tourists. e land 1s 1n a high state of culti- 
vation. Railways exist between the various 
towns. The Manx people are a distinct Celtic 
nationality. Their language and old customs 


are rapidly disappearing. 


Italian Dependencies. See Cotoniegs, eT@., 
oF EUROPEAN PowWERS, ERYTHREA, and Mas- 
SOWAH. 


ITALY. ® 


Italy 1s governed by Humbert I., the second 
constitutional king, who succeeded King Victor 
Emmanuel in 1878. The legislative authority 
is exercised by the King in conjunction with a 
Senate of about 375 members (composed of the 
Princes of the royal house who are of age, and 
. of members nommated by the King, who have 
eecodden yes ag to the ue are 
upwards of forty years ol age, and pay taxes 
to an annual anount of £120); and a Chamber 
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of 508 Deputies, elected by conditional universal 
suffrage for a period of five years. Citizens 
over 21 who pay direct taxes to the amount of 
about 20 hire, professors, soldiers who have 
served under arms for 2 years, and others are 
all qualified to vote. Senators and deputies 
are unpaid, but travel free. For the purposes of 

local government the country 1s divided into 69 

provinces administered by provincial councils, 

and subdivided into 8261 communes. Each 
commune 1s presided over by a syndic (who 
in the larger communes 18 elected, in the 
smaller appointed by the King), and has be- 
sides a communal council and a municipal 
council. vk iculture 1s the occupation of about 
| one third of the population, wheat, maize and 
other grains being largely produced. Wine, 
silk, and oil, are among the other products. 
The Roman Catholic 1s the nominal State 
religion, and the :eligion of the vast majority 
of the people , but after the Pope was deprived 
of the temporal power the Government passed 
many acts so framed as to make the civil 
government supreme, and to secure complete 
treedom for all creeds. The officials of the 
Church are appointed by the Pope, but the 
royal assent 1s necessary in the case either 
of a bishcp or an archbishop. (See separate 
articles Pope and Rowan CATHOLIC CHURCH ) 
Elementary education 1s compulsory between 
the ages of six and nine 1n most ie of the 
country, but the law 1s not rigorously enfoiced. 
There are about 50,o00 public primary schools, 
with scholars numbering in all about 2,550,000 — 
| Area, 110,623 Sq M.; pop. 31,102,833 Revenue, 

97-8, £67,986,364; expenditure, £69,689,374; publie 

ebt, 97, 4518,141,619; umports, 96, £51,347,066 ; 
exports, £46,887,c89. See CoLONIES, ETC, 
OF EUROPEAN Powers, DIPLoMAric, FOREIGN 
ARMIES, FoREIGN Navies, and LAaBouR MOovE- 
MENT. 

Political Parties, The peculiarity of 
Italian political parties at the present time 1s 
that there cannot be said to be any definite 
and permanent parties There are various 
| groups which are continually changing; but 
| they have no fixed principles _ Formerly there 

was a Right anda Left, the former being the 

party of Cavour, the monarchical and Con- 
| servative party, and the latter consisting of the 
followers of Mazzini, the Liberal and demo- 
cratic 1f not Republican party. These two 
parties, however, have since split up into many 
different combinations. Signor Giolitti in '92 
succeeded the Marquis of Rudin, who took 
office when Signor Crispi, after a long tenure 
of power, resigned in'g1. In’94 Signor Giolittz 
was defeated, and the disastrous state of the 
country’s finances led to the recall of Signor 
Crispi by the unanimous wish of the nation. 
In spite of fierce attacks upon his policy and 
private life, he remained 1n office during the 
year, and at the general election 1n ’95 his sup- 
porters numbered 349, while the Opposition of 
all shades, Conservatives, Radicals, and Social- 
ists, could not muster more than 159 members, 
iar wledradoeda which everoc™ ma Italian aidsig 
in threa (gv), 1n the early part of ‘96, 
however brought about his downfall. He oa 
succeeded by the Marquis di Rudim, who 
found himself toa large extent dependent upon 
the support of the extreme and revolution 
Radicals led by the late Signor Cavallotti. 
General Election in March ‘97 left things v 
much as_ before Srl that the Rechcala, 
Republicans, and Socialists noticeably gained 
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ground: and therefore strengthened their 1n- 
uence over the Marquis di Rudim, This 
fluence became even greater when Signor 
Zanardel)i and two other Radicals were given 
places in the Ministry (Dec. ’97) In May'98, 
after the riots which broke out all over the 
country, the Marquis di Rudin re formed his 
Administration again, but could not obtain a 
majority in the Chambe:, and General Pelloux 
succeeded him with a Liberal Ministry, 1n- 
cluding adherents of Giolitti, Zana:delli and 
Crispi (June 29th) 

History,’08.—The charge against Signor 
Crisp: of having misappropriated money bor- 
rowed from the Bank of Naples during his last 
term of office came before the Chamber of Depu- 
ties on the request of Signor Crisp: himself 
(Dec. 2nd), and the President was instructed 
to choose a Commission of five to report on 
the matter. The Commission reported later cn 
that there were no grounds for the impeach- 
ment of Signor Crispi before the Senate, but 
that his acts deserved the political censure of 
the Chamber. This report was adopted and 
approved by 207 votes to 7, Signor Crispi’s 
late colleagues and his followers in the existing 
Chamber, together with the members of the 
Cabinet, not voting. Signor Crispi thereupon 
resigned his seat as Deputy, but was re-elected 
by an enormous majority. The Marquis di 
Rudini took advantage of a vote against the 
Minister of War (6th) to change the composition 
of his Cabinet, so as to make it correspond 
more closely with the amount of Radical sup 
port which he received, and Signor Zanardelli 
and two of his Radical followers were given 
places in the Ministry (4th) At the fist 
meeting of the Chamber of Deputies which 
followed the reconstruction, what was practi- 
cally a vote of confidence was only carried 
by a Ministerial majority of 16 (zoth) In con- 
sequence of the disturbed state of the country 
ubout 40,000 men of the reserves were called 
out (Jan. 26th), and the police service every- 
where was strengthened. Signor Cavallotti, 
the leader of the extreme Radicals, was killed 
in a duel with a Conservative deputy The 
continued rise in the prices of bread and 
corn led to serious riots at Bari, Faenza, 


Jamaica. The largest of the British West 
go miles south of Cuba. 


India Islands, lying 
Its length 1s 144 mules, and its greatest width 
Ihe island 1s 


49 miles. Area 4209 sq. miles. 
mountainous, and a range of hills, known as 
the Blue Mountains, runs from east to west, 
rising to 7060 feetin one place. Turk’s and Caicos 
Talands have been annexed to the colony, and 
Grand and Little Cayman are also depend- 
encies. Their total area is about 224 sq. miles. 
Capital, Ein pop. 48,500, with Spanish 
Town (the old capital) of nextimportance. The 

rincipal ports are Port Royal (harbour of 
Kingaron), Montego Bay, and Falmouth. Ex- 
ports: sugar, rum, pineapples and various 
fruits, coffee, and dyewoods, The Government, 
re in 84, includes a Governor, a me ae 
lative Assembly of 16 members, 5 official, 2 
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and other towns (April 27th). The situation 
looked so grave that the Government re- 
solved to find work for the unemployed in 
tne disturbed districts, and to supply corn at 
low rates where the distress pressed most 
heavily Many fatal encounters between the 
people and the police occurred at Leghorn, 
Florence, Pavia, Milan, and other places, and 
a number of towns were put under mar- 
tial law A decree was issued temporaril 
abolishing the rnport duty on corn (May sth), 
and this had a good effect, but in various pro- 
vinces a state of siege had to be proclaimed, 
and actual battles were fought in the stieets 
of Milan. It was by this time made manifest 
that the disturbances were to a large extent of 
a political character, and were fomented by 
Souialtst and Republican influences. Owing te 
the diverse views entertained by the members 
of the Cabinet, the Marquis di Rudin placed 
their resignations in the King’s hands (29th), 
and was commissioned to form another ad- 
ministration. This he accomplished, but when 
the Chamber reassembled he soon discovered 
that he could not command a majority, and so 
resigned (June roth). Atter prolonged negotia- 
tions General Pelloux succeeded in forming an 
Administration (29th), which was of a decidedly 
Liberal character, consisting largely of followers 
of Signor: Giolitti and Zanardelli, with three 
adherents of Signor Crisp: A measure giving 
the Government large ‘powers for the prese1- 
vation of public order, and postponing the 
municipal and local elections until ’99, was 
adopted by the Chamber (July 12th) 1n spite of 
the Radical, Republican, and Socialist oppo- 
sition, and the Chamber then adjourned ull 
November. Seveie punishment wap meted out 
to the various deputies convicted of partici- 
pation in the riots, and _ gradually affairs 
resumed their normal condition. In August 
Floren e and Milan were the only two towns 
lett under military jurisdiction. A strong 
movement in favour of an amnesty for the 
political prisoners set in later 1n the year 


Italy, King of. See HumBERT I. 


Ivory Coast Settlements A portion of 
the colony of French Guinea (q v ). 


nominated by the Crown, and g elected, and 
a consultative Privy Council. Total population 
of Jamaica and dependencies, 708,6co For 
Munistry, etc., see DIPLOMAT; and for statis- 
tios see BRITISH Empire (table), 

James, Henry, was b. in Amenica 1843, his 
father being Henry James, Esq , a well-known 

hilosophy-al writer, Began the study of law, 

ut ultimately attached himself to literature. 
His novels, which deal largely with American 
life and character, are very popular, ‘‘ Princess 
Casamassima ” (87) fully sustained his repu- 
tation, differing from most of his others by its 
study of English life. Mr. James has been for 
many years a resident in Engiand. His recent 
works, ‘‘ [he Reverberator,” “ Partial Por- 
traits,’ ‘The Tragic Muse,” ‘“‘The American,” 
a play produced at the Opera Comique (Sept. 
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gt), ‘The Lesson of the Master” (’92), ‘‘ The 


Knew” ('97); and “The Turn of the Screw 
(98), have all been successful. 
panes of Hereford, Lord. See under 

EERS. 

James, Rev. Dr. H. A., Head Master of Rugby, 
was b. at Kirkdale in Lancashire. He was 
educated at Abergavenny and Lincoln College, 
Oxtord, taking a first-class in Classical Mods. 
65, his B.A. with a first-class in Litterze 
Humaniores "67, his M.A., St. John’s Collens, 
*70, the degree of B.D. in ’74, and of D.D. 
in ’95. He was President of the Oxford Union 
Society in’70o. He was ordained deacon 70, and 
priest 72. HeobtainedaFellowshipatSt John’s 
College, Oxford, which he held ’69 87 (being 
elec.-d Honorary Fellow in ’95), was tutor ’71-2, 
as Istart master at Marlborough College ’72-s, 
head master of Rossall School ’75-86, and 
rrincipal of Cheltenham College ’89 95. 
March ’95 he was appointed to succeed 
Percival as head master of Rugby. From 's6 
to '89 he was Dean cf St Asaph, and then was 
appointed chaplain tc th Pishop of St. Asaph 

Jameson, Leander Starr, the leadei of the 
famous Raid on the [ransvaal in ’95, was b. in 
Fdinburgb, 1853. Heisa son of tne late Mr. 
R_ W. Jameson, Writer to the Signet, and was 
educated at London University. He took his 
degree as M.B and B Sc.1in’75, and M D. 1n’77. 
Having become associated with M1. Rhodes 
in the development of South Africa, he was 
appointed Admunistrator of Rhodesiain’g1, and 
held the position with distinction till the Raid 
on the Transvaal, in Dec ’95, when he was 
defeated at Krugersdorp. He was afterwards 
given up to the Imperial authorities, and in 
May ’96 tried and sentenced to ten months’ 
imprisonment. After seven months, however, 
he was released owing to ill health. In 97 
he return.d to Rhodesia, and assisted in the 
development of the country, though not in an 
official capacity. He was made a C.B. in ’9q4. 


JAPAN. 


pepan 18 aa empire adjacent to China—from 
which it 1s separated bv the Eastern Sea and the 
Straits of Korea—consisting of the archipelago 
of Niphon, which includes four large islands, 
Yesso, Honshiu, Kiushiu, and Shikoku, to- 
gether with Formosa and the Pescadores, 
ceded by China 1n’gs5, and nearly 4000 smaller 
islands. Its area 1s about 147,655 sq. m., and 
the population 47,813,215, not including Formosa 
(area 13,500 Sq. M., pop. 2,000,000) and the 
Pescadores (area 49 Sq. m.; pop. 45,000). Its 
history 1s almost as ancient as that of Chinag 
the present Mikado, Mutsu Hito @.v ), being 
the represcntative of a dynasty which claims 
to have possessed the throne since B.C. 660. 
The country was, prior to ’89, an, absolute 
monarchy, but in that year a new cohstitution 
was promulgated. Inthe Emperor are vested 
the executive power with the advice of his 
ministers, and the legislative power with the 
consent of the Diet. [he Diet 1s composed of 
a House of Peers and a House of Repre- 
sentatives. The House of Peers numbers about 
co, and consists of (a) Peers eleoted for life 
including : (1) male members of the Imperial 
family above 20 years of age; (2) princes and 
marquises above 25 years of age; (3) persons 
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nominated by the Emperor for State services 
or for their learning; ana (4) Peers elected for 7 
years, including: (1) counts, viscounts, and 
barons above 2s, to the number of one-fifth of 
each order, elected by the respective orders; 
(2) persons elected indirectly by the residents 
in the various districts who pay the highest 
taxes. In the House of Representatives there 
are 300 members, elected for 4 years by male 
citizenS over 25 paying national taxes of 15 
yen per annum who have resided in their 
districts for one year at least. Each member 
1s paid about 800 yen (4150) tor each session. 
For local administration the country 1s divided 
into 46 districts, each with a governor and an 
electedassembly. The districtsare subdivided 
into cities and counties. In religious matters 
absolute freedom is allowed, subject to the 
preservation of peace and order. Ihe chief 
forms of religion, however, are Shintoism and 
Buddhism. Elementary education is compul- 
sory. There are about 27,000 elementary 
schools, and 3,700,000 pupils, whuie high schools 
and technical schools are rapidly increasing 
innumber. There are about 1,300,000,000 tons 
of workable coal in the empire, one-half of 
which was found in Yesso, which island also 
contains large deposits of sulphur. Jhe land 
1s largely held by peasant proprietors, and the 
chief products are rice idveereale. tea, sugar, 
and silk, while manufacturers are improving 
and increasing An important treaty was 
concluded with Great Britain in Aug. ’94. The 
right of the Japanese to frame their own Cus- 
toms policy was acknowledged, though pro- 
visional arrangements were made for a period 
of twelve years. It was also agreed that Eng- 
lish juriedicion in the treaty ports should be 
abolished at the end of five years, when it was 
estimated that the new Japanese Codes would 
be completed, and their new judicial tribunals 
organised. In return Japan agreed to throw all 
the country open to British traders, instead of 
only the treaty ports, so soon as the foreign 
jurisdiction was abolished. Revenue, ‘97, 
£24,059,950; expenditure, £24,050,600; imports, 
97, 421,930,100; exports, £16,313,5 0; debt, ‘97, 
472,855,000. For Ministry see DiIpLomatic, 
for Army and Navy see ForEIGN ARMIES and 
FOREIGN NAVIES. 

Political Parties.— When the new consti- 
tution came into force and the Diet assembled 
in 1890, the Government was constituted mainly 
ot statesmen drawn from two great clans, the 
Satsuma and Choshin clans. But the repre- 
sentatives elected to the Diet consisted for 
the most part of men drawn from two other 
and rival clans—the Hizen clan under Count 
Ukuma, and the Tosa clan under Count Itagaki. 
Count Okuma formed and led the Progressive 

arty, and Count Itagaki the Liberal party, 
bath of which advocated the principle ot 
party government, though they would not 
combine to secure it. This the Government 
would not accept, and so they were continualfy 
being defeated in the House, which they as 
often dissolved. Eventually the Government 
tried a coalition in ’95 with the Liberals, the 
Marquis Ito being Premier; and then for 
a time, especially during the war with China, 
the Opposition was quiescent. But after the 
war, difficulties gain manifested themselves, 
and in ’97 Count -datsugata formed an admini- 
stration with the aid of the Progressives. In 
January ’98 the Marquis Ito returned to power, 
but this time he attempted no coalition, and in 
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June he was defeated and the House was 
dissolved At this juncture the Liberals and 
Progressives at last joined their forces, and 
the Marauis Ito at once resigned, and advised 
the Emperor to accept the principle of party 
government and to summon Counts Okuma 
and Itagak: to form a Ministry This he did, 
and the new Ministry was accordingly formed 
with Count Okuma as Premier The Liberals 
and Progressives combined command about 
200 votes in the House, out ot 300 The ex 
periment, however, failed, as will be seen from 
the History 98 below 

History, 98 —The Premier, Count Matsu 

ata, and the Minister of Marine Admiral 

algo, resigned office (Dec 27th), finding them 
selves almost without support in the House 
of Representatives The rest of the Ministry 
followed suit, andthe Diet was then dissolved 
After an attempt at a coalition between Count 
Okuma and the Marquis Ito had failed, the 
latter constructed a prrce @ independent of 
party divisions with Baron Nishi as Foreign 
Minister (Jan r2th) It was reported from 
Yokohama that an agreement had been con 
cluded with Russia (April 28th) Russia pledgir g 
herself not to impe e Japenese industry or 
commerce in Korea, and both countries agree 
Ing not to send their Subjects to Korea except 
by mutual consent The Japanese Minister in 
London received the final payment in connec 
tion with the Chinese war indemnity, a sum of 
over {11,0 0 ooo, at the Bank of Engtand (May 
8th) Wei hal wei was shortly after handed 
over to the British forces Government Bills 
providing for increased taxation, levied chiefly 
on land and alcohol, and for extending the 
franchise so as to increase the electorate from 
4c0,co0 tO 2,000,0co were introduced Proof 
of the revival of Japanese influence in horea 
was afforded by the Governments decision 
to advance the money to enable a Japanese 
syndicate to acquire and complete the railway 
from Seoul to Chemulpo (June .rd) Ihe 
Marquis Ito resigned office (26th) and in 
view of a coalition between the Liberals and 
Progressives, who thus commanded a large 
majority in the House, advised the Emperou 
to trankly accept the principle of party govein 
ment Hus advice wastaken and Count Okuma 
became Premier (28th) The Government noti 
fied the Powers that the new Commercial and 
Civil Codes were put into operation as fiom 
July rst and 16th (July roth) A split in the 
Cabinet occurred in October over the appoint 
ment of a successor to the Miriste: of Educa 
tion, and as it proved impossible to compose 
the dispute all the Ministers resigned (31st) 
This was the ignominious end of the fist 
attempt at party government A new Cab net, 
independent of parties, was then formed by the 
Marquis Yamagata (Nov 6th) 

Japan, Emperor of See Mursu Hiro 

Java. An isiand of the Asiatic Archipelago, 
the chief seat of Dutch power in the Last 
Indies Capital, ee 500,000 Other chicf 
towns, Samarang and Sourabaya Exports 
coffee, sugar, tea, rice, indigo, pepper, tobacco, 
etc Dhvided, with the adjacent island of 
Madura, into 22 Residencies, each adminis 
tered by a Resident and his subordinates 
under the Governor General of Dutch East 
India Land is government property, except 
in the west, and is let on hereditary lease 
ae ps of the coffee plantations are directly 
under Government management, the natives 
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cultivating coffee instead of paying taxes 
The authorities take the whole of the pro 
duce at the fixed price of 1s. florins (41 53) 
for every picul (1334 lb) his system still 
obtains in part, but a poll tax of one florin 
1s also imposed on the natives Area of Java 
and Madura 50 554 Sq m , pop about 25 500,000 
See East InNp1a, Dutcn, and DIPLomatTic 
Jebb, Professor MP See under Commons 
Jenner, Sir, Wm, Bart, GCB, MD, 
, was b at Chatham 1815 Ed at Univ 
Coll,M D Lond 44 Has heid successively 
the appointments of Professor of Pathological 
Anatomy in Uriv Coll , Physician to the Hos 
ital for Sick Children, Physician to Univ 
Coll Hospital, Professor of Clinical Medicine 
and Professor of the Principles and Practice of 
Medicine 1n Umv Coll, and is Physician in 
Ordinary to the Queen and the Prince of Wales, 
whom he attended with Sir William Gull in the 
sellous attack of typhoid fever which pros 
trated H RH in 71 Sur William Jenner also 
attended the Prince Consort in his last illness 
His eminence as a physician dates from the 
time of his discovery of the symptoms which 
differentiate typhus from typhoid fever Presi 
dent of the Royal College of Physicians 81 88 
Address Greenwood Durley, Bishops Wal 
tham, Hants 
Jersey One of the Channel Islands (q v ) 


Jeune, Sir Francis Henry, K CB, is the 
eldest son of a former Bishop of Peterborough, 
and wasb 1n184, Ed at Balliol Coll , Oxford, 
where he obtained st Class in Classical Mods 
63 and rst classin Lit Hum two years later 
He also was successful 1n obtaining the Stan 
hope prize in 63, and the Arnold prize in 67 
He wis oalled to the bar of the Inner Temple 68, 
and took silk in 88 In connection with the 
civil action of the Tichborne claimant he acted 
as junior counsel In ecclesiastical law he 
long enjoyed a considerable reputation, and 
appeared in the Lincoln case in go  Suc- 
ceeded Lord Hannen, in Jan _ og1, as Judge of 
the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division 
Was hted on his accession to the judicial 
bench n the decease of Sir C P Butt, in 92, 
Sir Francis succeeded him as President of the 
Probate Division, and was made a Privy Coun 
cillor He was afterwards appointed Judge 
Advocate General and was made K C B 1n 97 
for services in that office Lady Jeune has long 
been an energetic philanthropist, and, with Sir 
Francis, has occupied a noteworthy position 
in the social life of London She published 
‘Lesser Questions, a volume of essays, 1n '94 
Address A lington Manor, Newbury 

Jews The numbers of jews 1n the vanous 
countries of Europe, accor ing to the “‘ Jewish 

USSld, 4,500,000, 
Austria Hungary, 1,860 000, Germany, 567,000, 
Roumantia, 300,000, lurkey, (about) 120,000, 
Holland, 97,000, France, 72000, England 
IOT,000, Italy, 50,000, Switzerland, fo59, Servia, 
4652, Greece, 5792 Total in » 7,70% 266 
Outside Europe no satisfactory enumeration 18 
possible, but it 1s probable that Asia contains 
300,000 , Africa, 350,000, the Americas, 700,000, 
and Australia, 15,000 There are probably 
about eleven matlions of Jews im existence 
at the present date, and of late years the 
number living in Palestine has noticeably 1n- 
creased The Jewish colonies in the Holy 
are flourishing, and the Jews are return 
to the land of their ancestors as tillers 
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the soil, A movement for founding a Jewish 
State in Palestine has been started by Dr 
Theodor Herzl, of Vienna, and a conference 
on the question was held at Basle in August 
98. The number of Jews in London 1s esti- 
mated at 65,c00, and in other parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland at 35,000. Until very 
recently Jews were restncted in their nghts 
throughout the world; and those of eastern 
Europe, Africa, and the East still labour under 
man disabilities, which it 1s the object of 
the “‘ Alhance Israelite” of Paris, and of similar 
societies in Germany, Austria, and England 
eae Jewin Association, 85, London Wall, 
C ),toremove. The persecution of the Jews 
in Russia has become less acute, but the 
overcrowding withn the pale of Jewish settle- 
ment (owing to expulsions from other parts 
of Russia) causes a high rate of mortality, 
beyond all previous modern experience among 
Jews. In England, full emancipation was 
granted to the Jews in ’58 They possess a 
special Jewish Board of s (Middlesex 
treet, Bishopsgate), which provides for 
indigent Jews, and expended £45 523 1n 
Felief during ’97 to 4366 applicants, a large 
orphan asylum at West Norwood, 1n addition 
to many other charities, and there are Jewish 
wards 1n several hospitals There are six 
large Jewish elementary schools in London, 
the principal being the yews Free School, 
Bell Lane, Spitalfields, the largest and one 
of the most successful elementary schools in 
the world. Similar schools and chanties are 
connected with the principal provincial con 
econ The most important are those of 
iverpool, Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Glasgow, Newcastle, Hull, and Sheffield. The 
spiritual wants of Jews are provided for 1n the 
East End by a number of kebyas or minor 
congregations, which have been united (Fede 
ration of Synagogues) , while fourteen of the 
larger synagogues are organised by the United 
Synagogue (2, Charlotte Street, Portland Place, 
W)). sters for these are trained at the Jews’ 
Co. ere (Tavistock House, Tavistock Square), 
which has a very extensive library of works 
dealing with Jewish subjects. Another library 
specially noteworthy for Hebrew MSS. 1s situ- 
ated at the Beth Hamidrash (St. James’ Place, 
E.C.), where the sittings of the Beth Dun, or 
ecclesiastical tribunal, are held, at which points 
of Jewish law are decided. Ecclesiastical 
matters are under the control of the Chief 
Rabbi, Dr. Hermann Adler (gv) The man- 
dates of the Chief Rabbi are only binding on 
the so-called Orthodox Jews, while there are 
‘‘Reform” congregations at Upper Berkele 
Street, London, Manchester and Bradford. 
There has been a marked arp amen: of 
recent years between these two bodies. There, 
are, besides, Some 3000 Spanish and Portuguese 
Jews ( ) in London, who are under the 
spiritual charge of the Rev.Dr.Gaster and whose 
ritual slightly differs from that of the more nu- 
merous German and Polish Jews (AshPenazim), 
Asa religious term ‘‘Jew” has nowadays the 
very vaguest connotation, ranging from the 
superstition of the Chassidim of Russia and 
ia to the advanced agnosticism of the 
Society of Ethical Culture in New York. Jews 
have some enactments connected with 
registration of their marriages, modifications of 
the Factory Acts to suit their Sabbath, etc. 
These, and other matters likely to affect 
them, are looked after by the Jewish Board of 
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Deputies (36, Finsbury Circus). There are two 
Jewish weekhes, of which the most important 
is The Jewish Chronicle (2, Finsbury Square, 
E.C. - Publisher, Asher I. Myers). 

Jibutil, See FRENcH SOMALILAND. 

Joachim, Joseph, the distinguished violin- 
Ist, was born near Presburg, 1n Hungary, 1n 
1831. Already famous as a youthful prodigy, he 
went to Leipzig in "43, to the Conservatoire 
Previously founded by Mendelssohn, who 
saw his genius and encouraged him, He first 
came to London in ‘44, and has since an- 
nually visited us He has been principal 
violimst of the Monday and Saturday Popular 
Ooncerts from their very commencement. In 
‘69 he became the head of the newly developed 
Academv of Music at Berlin. He has written 
several works for his instrument and the 
orchestra, the chief being the Hungarian 
Concerto. The University of Oambridge con- 
ferred on him the degree of Mus. Doo. 1n ’77. 
and he was afterwards given the Hon DC.L. 
of Oxford In celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of his first appearance 1n public, Herr 
Joachim was, on March 17th, ’89, presented 
with a magnificent violin purchased by sub- 
scribers to a fund of which the Duke of 
Edinburgh was President. 


JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 


A Parlamentary return is annually issued 
giving full particulars as to all joint stock 
companies. It denotes whether the com- 
pantes are limited or unlimited, and also the 
number of shareholders in each of the said 
companies at the date of the last return, and 
whether still in operation or being wound up; 
the total number having their registered offices 
in the city of London, or within five miles of 
the General Post Office, and the total number 
and the paid up capital of all registered com- 
pees which are believed to be carrying on 

usiness at the present time This return can 
be obtained from Messrs Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
East Harding Street, EC., and Fk Abingdon 
Street, Westminster (price 1s 6a.) The fol- 
lowing table shows the recent progress of the 
Joint stock company movement — 





TOTAL. 
DATE. No of Paid u 
Cos. Capital. 
1887 : ‘ 11,001 £611,430, 371 
1888 . . 11,968 671,870,184 
1889 13323 77551391533 
1890 : F 14,873 891,504,112 
or. . 16,173 989,283,634 
1892 . ‘ 5 17,555 1,013, IIQ,350 
1893 ° : . 18,361 1,035,029,835 
1894 . « «| 19,430 | 1,062,733,821 
1895 . . 21,223 T¥45)402,993 
1896 ; : 23,728 1,985,042,021 





During the year ending Dec. 31st, 96, there 
were registered 1n England 4291 companies, 136 
in Ireland and 308 in Scotland, or a total of 
4735, of which 4658 were new companies with 
lhmited habilty, 2 new unlimited companies, 
6 were old limited companies, 2 old unlimited, 
59 were limited by guarantee, and 8 were 
mutual. The nominal capital of the 4735 
companies registered dumng the year was 


£3°9)5321947- 
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Jones, Henry Arthur, the dramatist, was b. 
Sept. 2oth, 1851, at Grandborough, Bucks. 
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foreign correspondents. The Charter, more- 


His over, confers upon the Institute power to 


early dramatic attempts included ‘‘ Only Round | affiliate branches in India and the colonies and 


the Corner,” “ A Clerical Error,” ‘ His Wife,” 
and “ A Bed of Roses.” In Nov. ’82 Mr. Wilson 
Barrett produced “ The Silver King” at the 


Princess's Theatre, and this greatly increased | 


Mr. Jones’s reputation. ‘ Breaking a Butter- 
fly” and “ Chatterton ” (’84), ‘‘Saints and Sin- 
ners,” “ Hoodman Blind,” ‘‘ The Lord Harry,” 
‘‘The Noble Vagabond,” ‘Hard Hit,” and 
‘‘ Heart of Hearts,” which followed, testify to 
the energy with which he prosecuted his 
dramatic labours. ‘‘ Wealth,” at the Haymarket 
in April ’89, was followed by ‘“‘ The Middleman ”’ 
(Aug. 89). 
‘(Judah (‘90), and ‘‘The Dancing Girl” (’91), 
added greatly to the estimation in which he was 
held. In Nov. ’92 ‘lhe Crusaders ” was pro 
duced at the Avenue Theatre; ‘‘ The Tempter,” 
Mr. Joness first essay in blank verse, at the 
Haymarket in 93, ‘“‘The Masqueraders” at 
the St. James’s, and ‘‘ The Case of RebeJlious 
Susan’ at the Criterion 1n ’94, ‘‘The Triumph 
of the Philistines” at the St. Jamess in ’9g5, 
** Michael and his Lost Angel’ at the Lyceum, 
and ‘‘The Rogue’s Comedy” at the 
in 96, ‘‘The Physician” and ‘‘ The Liars” at 
the Criterion 1n 97 A book on ‘‘ The Renas- 
cence of the Drama™ was published by him 
during ’95. Address Townshend Hou: 
North Gate, Regent’s Park. 

Journalists, The Institute of, was estab- 
lished on March oth, 1889, by conversion 
of the National Association of Journalists, a 


professional society founded 1n ’84, and inco1 , 


porated by royal charter in March ’90. Ihe 
Charter, by which journalism 1s formally con- 
stituted one of the professions, directs and 
declares that the members of the Institute 


‘‘shall for ever hereafter be, by virtue of these | 


presents, one body politic and corporate.” The 
objects of the Institute include the devising 
of examination or other practical tests for 
candidates for membership; ‘‘the promotion 
of whatever may tend to the elevation of 
the status and the improvement of the 
qualifieations of all members of the journal 
istic profession; ascertainment, and where 
necessary amendment, of the law and practice 
affecting the discharge by journalists of their 
professional duties, and the promotion by al] 
reasonable means of the interests of journalists 
and journalism. Care has been exercised in 
drawing up the constitution of the Institute to 
guard against the possibility of its operating 
at any future time tn such a way as to exclude 
from the work of the newspaper press any 


A play of Gann originality, called | 





in foreign countries. The annual conference 
in ‘88 was held in the University College, 
Nottingham. Sir Wemyss Reid was elected 
President for ’989. The Vice-Presidents 
are: Mr A. W.a Becket, F J.I., London; Mr. 
Thomas Arden, LincoiIn; Mr. W. S Cameron, 


F JI, Leeds; Mr. Sam S. Campion, J.P., 
F.}.1, Northempton; Mr. F. W. Dunkleby, 
FJ1, Richmond, Mr. Samuel J. Fisher, 


London; Mr L. Gilbertson, F.J.I, Bathgate; 
Capt. G. F. Gratwicke, F.J 1, Exeter; The 
Right Hon James Henderson, M.A, Lord 
Mayor ot Belfast; Mr. Richaid Ivens, Not- 
tingham, Mr_ P Linakei, Leamington, Mr. 
C. H. Mate, F.J I., Bournemouth ;*Mr. Alex- 
ander Paul, F.J I., London; Mr. W. Ritchie, 
Enniskillen; Mr. A. Steven, Berwick-upon- 
Iweed. Hon, Treasurer, Mr. Frank Lloyd. 


| Legal Advisers, Mr. J. R Fisher, B.A., Counsel ; 


and Sir Albert -» Rolht, M.P., Solicitor 
Auditors, Mr. Arthur J Cook and Mr. J. H 
Warden. Hon Secretanes, Mr. A.W a Beckett 
and Mr G H. Kynaston. of the 


“sir bargt 
arrich | Institute, Herbert Cornish. Central Office, 7%, 


kl>et St., London, E.C. 

Jubilee Celebrations, 97. See ed. '9. 

Judges. Ihe ceHomite is a list ot judges of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature :—Lord High 
Chancellor: Lord Halsbury. Lords of Appeal 
in Ordinary: Lord Watson, Lord Macnaghten, 
Lord Morris, Lord Davey. Oourt of me cone 
The Lord ChancelJor, Lord Russell (Lord Chief 
Justice of England), Sir N. piney (Master of 
the Rolls), Lord Herschell, Sir H Jeune 
(President of the Probate Division), Sir A. L. 
Smith, Sir J. Kigby, Sir J. W. Chitty, Sir R. 


H. Collins, and Sir R. Vaughan Williams. 
Chanc Division: Lord Chancellor, Sir F. 
North, Sir J. Stirling, Sir A. Kekewich, Sir R. 


Romer, and Sir E rne. Queen’s Bench 
Division: Lord Russel), Sir H. Hawkins, Sir 

C. Mathew, Sir J. C. Day, Sir A. Wills, Sir 

. Grantham, Sir J. C. Lawrance, Sir R, S. 
Wright, Sir G Bruce, Su W. R. Kennedy, Sir 
E Ridley, Sir J. C. Bigham, Sir C. pi Darling, 
Sir A M. Channell, and Sir W.G F hillimore, 
Bart. Probate, Divorce and Admiralty Divigion: Sir 
k. H. Jeune (President), and Sir J. G. Barnes. 
Oourt of Arches: Lord Penzance. Consistory 
Court: Mr. T. H. Tristram, D.C.L. Bankruptoy 
Oourt: Sir R. S. Wright: Railway and Oanal 
OCommussion: Mr. Justice Wright, Lord Trayner, 
Mr. Justice Murphy, Sir F. Peel, and Viscount 
Cobham. 

Judicial Separation. The law and practice 


honest and capable service, trom whatsoeve: | of judicial separation 1s founded on that of the 


source 1t may come; and the decentralisation 


old ecclesiastical courts. It was in their power 


of authority which attends the a of, to determine all matrimonial causes, to grant a 
Lz) 


organisation by branches (called istricts ” 
and ‘‘Sub-districts’’) 1s regaided as an efficient 


safeguard against that possibility. Although but preventing them both from 


the central office and committee rooms are in 
London, there 1s no fixed or localised centre 
of authority; the council meetings and the 
annual conference both being movable, and 
held from time to time in the chief towns 


the hus- 
abitation, 
ing again. 
By the ‘‘ Matrimonial Causes Act, 1857,” it wae 
provide that such divorces should no more be 
ted, but that in every case in which a 
ecree might have been made for a divorce a 
mensa et thoro, a decree might thenceforwards 


divorce a mensa et thoro, coer ek 
band and wite from the duty of co 


throughout the country. At the date of conver- ' be made for a judicta] separation. A decree for 


sion into the Institute there were about 1200 
members, since increased to over 3300, organised 
in 54 districts and sub-districts, and including 
nearly all 


judicia] separation may be obtained either by 


the husband or by the wife on the ground of 
adultery or cruelty, or desertion without cause 


the well-known journalists of | for two years or upwards, or non-comphance 


London and the provinces (including Scotland ; with an order for the restitution of conjugal 


and freland), and all the most distinguished 


rights. The court has power to order such 
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alimony for the wife, and to. make such 
provision for the custody}, maintenance, and 
education of the children of the marriage, as 
it may think proper, and can give the custody 
to the guilty paity if for the benefit of the 
children the separation may be ended at 
any moment by the deliberate consent of the 
parties separated to a renewal of cohabitation 
What 1s equivalent to a judicial sepaiation 
can now be granted toa wif- only by magis 
trates in petty sessions in Mianv caes, by 
Virtue of the Summary Jurisdiction Act, g5 
but alimony under this Act 1s restricted to £2 
a week The relief may be gianted to any 
married woman whose husband shall hive been 
convicted summarily of an aggravated assault 
upon her, or whoge husband shall have been 
convicted of an assault upon her and sentenced 
to pay a fine of more than five pounds or to 
a term of Imprisonment exceeding two months 
or whose husband shall have deseited her or 
having been guilty of persistent cruelty to hex 
or wiliul neglect to provide reasonable main 
tenance for her or her infant children shall 
by such cruelty or neglect have caused her to 
leave and live separately and apart fiom him 
The court that can grant the separation 15 
acoutt of summary jurisdiction acting within 
the district 1n which any such conviction has 
taken place, or 1n which the cause of complaint 
shall have amsen, or 1n caSe of conviction on 
indictment the convicting court The court, 
besides granting what 1s 1n effect a judicial 
separation, may make provision that the legal 
custody of any children of the marriage, while 
under the age of sixteen years, be committed 
to the wife and that the husband shall pay 
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to the applicant personally, or for her use to 
any officer of the court or third person on 
hei behalf, such weekly sum not exceedin 
two pounds as the court shall, having regar 
to the means both of the husbana and wite, 
conside1 reasonable The court mav also 
preside for payment by the applicant or the 

usband, or both of them of the costs of the 
court and such reasonable costs of either of 
the parties as the court may think fit No 
oiders can be made under this Act on the 
application of a marrieq woman 1f 1t 1s proved 
that such mariied woman has committed an 
act of adultery unless the husband has con 
doned, or connived at o: by his wiliul neglect 
or mis onduct conduced to such act of adultery 
The order may be varied from time to time 
on the application of the husband or wife and 
the allowance incieased or diminished and 
the order shall be discharged it the woman 
upon whose apoplication it was made volun 
tarily resumes cohabitation with her husband, 
or commits an act of adultery Lhe payment 
of any sum of moncy directed to be paid bv 
an order under the Act may be enforced in the 
same manner as the payment cf money 15 
enforced wi der an order ot affiliation—that 1s, 
by warrant issued for the arrest of the husband 
by the magistrates of the district in which the 
woman resides The magistrates may refuse 
to deal with any case that they think would 
be more fittingly dealt with by the Divorce 
Court, and there 1s an appeal to the Divorce 
Co.rt See Divorce and RESTITUTION OF 
ConjJuGAL RIGHTS 

Jungfrau Railway See ENGINE: RING 

Jute. See 1LRADE, gb 


K 


Kaiser Wilhelms Land See New Guine. 

Kashmir (N W India) One of the native 
states of India 
about 2,500,000 
population are Mahomedans 
see DIPLOMATIC 

Keewatin A Canadian distiict under the 
urisdiction of the Government of Manitoba 
t adjoins that province on the north between 
the ysth and iooth mendians W long, and ex 
tends northwards, Hudson Bay forms partly 
its eastern boundary Area, about 28->,000 sq 
miles l1ts mineral wealth 1s great, including 
copper and silver See MANITOBA 

Kelvin Lord See under PEERAGE 

Kew Gardens First formed as a Botanie 
Garden by the Princess Augusta of Saxe Gotha 
Dowager Princess of Wales, 1n 1760 Treasury 
Committee to consider the management ap 
pointed 1838, report presented ‘40, gardens 
transferred to Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests ’*40 Botanic Garden opened to the 
punts free '41, Arboretum 47 Palm house 
uilt 48, Temperate house 62, Jodrell Labora 
tory for research 77, North (Picture) Gallery 
"82. Open free to the public every weekday 
from noon, and on Sunday from 1pm Chief 
attractions conservatories, museums, flower 
garcens, and collections of trees and shrubs 
rRo” W T Thiselton Dyer, C.MG,CLE, 


lhe large majority of the 
For Resident 


Area about 81,000sq m, pop , 
‘for the tiansit of 


Kew Observatory Old Deer Park, Rich 
mond Surrey Superintendent,C Chree, ScD, 
kF RS Was built by George III ,1n preparation 
enus 1n 1769, to serve as a 
substitute for an older observatory connected 
with Kew Palace—associated historically with 
the discovery of aberration and nutation—which 
had fallen into disrepair In 1843, the Govern 
ment having determined to discontinue its 
maintenance, the building was handed over 
to the British Association for the Advance 
ment of Science, under the title of the Kew 
Observatory The connection between the 
British Association and the Kew Observatory 
lasted until 71 Mr J P Gassiot, chairman 
of the Kew committee, then made the munifi 
cent offer to give an endowment of £10,000 if 
the Royal Society would nominate a committee 
who should have entire control over the 
management of the observatory, subject to the 
condition that rape ne and meteorological 
observations should be continued in per 
petuity This offer was accepted, and the use 
of the Kew Observatory 1s now granted by 
Her Majesty at a nominal rent te the Royal 
Society It possesses a valuable collection of 
verifying apparatus and standard instruments, 
many of which have been purchased by grants 
made by the Royal Society and the British 
Association. In addition to its observational 
work in magnetism, electricityand meteorology, 
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the observatory has attained a high reputation 
at home and abroad for the trustworthiness of 
its verifications and for 1ts many services to 
experimenters _It 1s subsidised as the central 
station of the Meteorological Office for their 
system of self recording observations, 1t serves 
as a place where new instruments intended for 
other observatories can be tested beforehand, 
as a school where intending observers can be 
ractically trained, and as an Speen 
boratory where the efficiency of new de 
signs of meteorological instruments may be 
thoroughly tried A large number of ther 
mometers, barometers, magnetic instruments, 
sextants, watches, chronometers, telescepes, 
and a variety of other forms of apparatus, are 
tested annually, suitable fees being charged 
to defray the cost of the examination In 92 
the study of photographic lenses was under 
taken, the method of examination being largely 
due to Major Darwin, RE, who lkewise 
devised the testing apparatus In 95 a small 
laboratory was built, from the designs of Mr 
W N Shaw, FRS, and Mr E H Griffiths, 
F R S,, for an investigation into the capabilities 
of platinum resistance thermometers 
G See GARTER, ORDER OF THE 
Khiva A state in Central Asia lying to the 
south ot the Sea of Aral, and bounded on the 
east by the Oxus and on the south and west 
by Transcaspia_ It has been subject to Russia 
for about two hundred years, but in 72 1t became 
definitely a Russian vassal state The reignin 
Khan 1s Seyd Mahomed Rahim, who succeede 
in’6s The inhabitants are Mahomedan Sunnis 
Area, 22,320 sq m, pop 700,0co_ The chief 
preducts are silk and cotton See TURKESTAN 
Chau, Germanys new possession in 
the province of era eee was occupied by her 
m Nov 97, and formally ceded to her on a 
gg years lease by China in Jan °98 The 
territory conceded with thetown stretches about 
160 miles along the coast, and extends inland 
to an average distance of 20 miles A dock 1s 
being built, and the place 1s to be made 12 
fortified coaling station, though for commercial 
purposes the port has been declared free 
Railways are being constructed inland to 
Tsi nan fu and poh See arte (map) : 
Kimberle e vame of the cap! own 
of the es of Griqualand West, in Cape 
Colony which town 1s the centre of the 
diamond diggings, also the name of the chief 
old district of Western Australia See GoLtp 
Freips AND Se ey - e 
King of Arms. See GARTER KING OF ARMS 
King's College, London Established by 
royal charter Aug 14th, 1829, opened 37, charter 
annulled by Act of Parliament May roth, ‘82, 
and College re incorporated for the purpose 
of ‘‘giving instruction in literature, sctence, 
and the doctrines and duties of Christianity, as 
the same are inculcated by the Church of Eng- 
land” The visitor 1s Se Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and among the gr dg governors 
are the Lord Chancellor, the Home Secretary, 
the Lord Mayor of London, and the Lord Chief 
Justice of England The Council also com 
prises twenty four elected members There 
are eight faculties and d ents in the College 
—viz , theology, literature, science, engineer 
ing, medicine, ladies’, civil service, and the 
8 1 To student who have acauued a 
certain degree of proficiency it grants, under 
authority of its Act of Parliament, the diploma 
of ‘Associate of King’s Cellege,” to which 
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is attached the pnvilege of free admission 
to all the classes in the department from 
which they have been elected, as also the 
use of the college libraries and museums 
Under the conscience clause, rad a by the 
Council in ’96, students 1n all faculties, except 
theology, may claim, on conscientious Prous: 
exemption from attendance at chapel and at 
religious instruction, nor does such exemption 
debar them from any as=sociateship, scholar 
ship, prize, or*other privilege of the College 

he associates of the theological d ent 
in Holy Oiders wear a distinctive khood— 
viz, black poplin, edged on the outside with 
a quarter of an inch, and on the inside with 
one 1nch, of mauve silk The ladies’ department 
is conducted 1n Kensington Square, certificates 
of proficiency are granted on passing the exa 
minations, after a regular attendance of three 
or more terms The students of the evening 
classes, which are held in each faculty, from 


October to March and from April to June, 
receive certificates The civil service depart 
ment prepares for the excise, customs, Post 


Office, the navy, and other examinations, 
women are also prepared The whole college 
is under the supervision of the Princypal, 
Rev Dr Archibald Robertson Students are 
either matriculated or non matriculated The 
former are required to attend the full prescribed 
course 1n eac seulty, and are ell ble for the 
Associateship, the latter attend only such 
classes as they may select In the term 
preceding the annual report issued in May ’98, 
there were 92 students in theology (62 matri 
culated) 189 1n arts and laws (58 matriculated), 
577 1n science and engineering (70 matriculated), 
154 In medicine (132 matriculated), also 429 
ladies In addition to the above 1441 students 
tooo attended the lectures on Banking, 1530 
were 1n the Civil] Service classes, 200 boys 
attended the school, now removed to Wim 
bledon Common total under education, 4177 


Kipling, Rudyard, was b in Bombay 186 
and isthesonof Mr G Lockwood Kipling, C I 
He was educated in England, and in 82he went 
out to India and joined the staff of the Civ:/ and 
Military Gasetie, Lahore, for which paper his 
earlier tales were written He has depicted 
Anglo Indian and military life in ‘ Soldiers 
lhree, ‘ Black and White, ‘ Plain Tales from 
the Hills, are! of the Gadsbys,’ ‘Lifes 
Handicap, etc ‘The Naulakha, publishedin 
gh and written in collaboration with Wolcott 

alestier, 1s not of such high merit as the work 
that 1s all his own ‘‘ Many Inventions,” a 
collection of stories, appeared during ’93, and 
a good deal of verse 1n various magazines In 
94 ‘‘ The Jungle Book was published, followed 


Seven Seas In ’o he published “ Captains 
Courageous,” and min ‘8, ‘The Day s Work ” 


" Kitchener of Khartoum, Lord See under 
EERS 
Klondike See NortTu-WEsT TERRITORIES 


ENIGHTS 

In modern days knighthoods are conferred 
as a mark of the Sovereign’s esteem, or as a 
reward for services of any kind, military or civil 
They are bestowed by the Sovereign, or the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland as representing 
her, or by letters patent The Royal Orders 
of Knighthood are. the Garter, the Thuistie, 
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St. Patrick, the Bath, St. Michael and St. 
George, Star of India, the Indian Empire, and 
the Victorian Order (see respective head- 
ings). Knights not belonging to any of these 
orders are termed knights bachelors. See 
ADDREs3, FORMS OF. 

The knighthoods confer1ed and promotions 
made Nov. ’97—Nov ’98, are as follows .— 


Tweeddale, Marquis of - : 
Arran, Earl of an 


Lucan, Ear! of. 
G.C.B. 
Connaught and Strathearn, Gen. H R.H 
A. W. P. 
G.C.S.L, 


A., Duke of, K G., K.T., K.P, 
G.C.MG, G.CILE., G.C.V.O., 
K.C B., A.D.C @ Commanding the Troops, 
Aldershot. 
Grenfell, Lieut -Gen., Sir Francis W., G C.M.G., 
K.C.B., Commanding the Foice in Egypt. 
Kitchener, Major-Gen. Horatio Herbert, Lord, 
K.C.B., K.C.M G., R.E , Sirdar of the Egyp 
tian Army. 

Lockhart, Gen, Sir William Stephen Alexander, 
K.C.B., K.C.S.1, tacian Army. 


Bond, Edward Augustus, Esq., C.B, late 
Principal Librarian at the British Museum 
(since deceased ). 

Cuffe, Hon. Hamilton, C.B., Solicitor to the 
Treasury (now Ear} of Desart). 

Davis, Gen. John, C.B., Commanding the troops 
Southern District. 

Digby, Kenelm, Esq , Under Home Sec. 

Domvile, Vice-Adm. Compton Edward, Adm.- 
Supt. of Naval Reserves. 

pa iio Gen. Stanley de Burgh, C.B., Indian 

rmy. 

Elles, tol. (Brig.-Gen,) Edmond Roche, C.B., 
Commanding a 2nd class District in India. 
Gairdner, William Tennant, Esq , Physician in 
Ordinary to the Queen tn Scotland and Dean 

of the Faculty of Medicine, Glasgow Univ. 

Gaselee, Col. pak cee) Alfred, CB, com- 
manding a 2nd class District in India. 

Gatacre, Major-Gen. W. F , C.B., DS.O., serv- 
Ing with the Egyptian Army. 

Gordon, Gen. Sir y J Hood, C.B., India Staff 
Corps, Member ot Council ot India. 

Grove, May.-Gen, Coleridge, C B., Military Sec. 
at Headquarters. 

Hervey, Maj.-Gen. Raymond, Visct. Frankfort 
de Montmorency, 

Hunter, Major-Gen. Archibald, D.S.O. 
nor of Dongola, and Commandant 
Field Force, wi pt. 

MacDonald, Sir aude, KCM.G, H.M. Min. 
at Pekin. 

Mackenzie, Kenneth Mui, Esq., C.B., Q.C., 
Clerk of the Crown. 

Martin, Col Sir Richard Rowley, K.C.M.G. 

Meiklejohn, Col. William Hope, CB, C.M.G, 
Indian Army. 

Montague-Douglas-Scott, Vice-Adm. Lord Chas. 
Thomas, C.B. 

Morris, George, Esq., Vice-Pres. of the Local 
Government Board in Ireland. 

Murray, Dr. John, F.R.S., LL D. 

Nicholson, Col. (Brig.-Gen.) William Gustavus, 
C.B., Dep. Adjutant-Gen. Punjaub Command. 

Pemberton, Edward Leigh, Esq., C.B., at one 

Rowlands, Gen, Hugh, V.C., CB 
wiands, Gen. Hug .C., C.B. 

Rundle, Major-Gen. H. M. L.., C.M.G. 
Royal Artijlery, serving with the 
Army. 


Gover- 
is rontier 


D.S.O., 
Egyptian 
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Symons, Col. (Brig.-Gen. William Penn, C.B., 
Commanding a 2nd class District in India. 

Thomason, Surg.Col. George, C.B., Indian 
Medical Service. 

Tracey, Vice Adm. Richard Edward, Pres. of 
the Royal Naval College. 

Wallington, Lt.-Col. and Hon, Col. John W, 
C B., late 4th Batt. Gloucestershire Regt. 

Walpole, Spencer, Esq., Sec. to the General 
Post Office. 

Westmacott, Co]. (Brig.-Gen.) Richard, CB, 
D.S O , Commanding a 2nd class District in 


India 
G.C.8.I. 
White, Gen. Sir George Stewart, G.C.B., 
GC.I LE, V.C , Commander-in-Chief in India. 
H.H. the Maharaja ct ads 


a, wks 

Chichele Plowden, Trevor John Chichele, Esq., 
C.S I, Indian Civil Service. 

H.H. Maharaja Lokindra Bhawani Singh 
Bahadur of Data 

Lee-Warner, William, Esq , C.S.1., Political Sec. 
India Office. 

Pree, John Frederick, Esq., C.S.I., Indian 
Civil Service. 


Trevor, Arthu: Charles, Esq, C.SI., Indian 
Civil Service. 
G.C.M.G. 


Fremantle, Gen Sir Arthur James Lyon, 
KC.MG, CB, Gov. and Commander-in- 
Chief of Malta and its dependencies. 

Minto, the Earl of, on appointment to be 
Governor-Gen. of the Dominion of Canada. 
H.E Mustaphy Fehmy Pasha, Pres. of the 

Egyptian Council of Members. 

Binns, Hon. Henry, Prime Minister and 
Colonial Sec. at Natal. 

Boncaut, Hon. James Penn, Judge of the 
Supreme Court of the Colony of S. Australia. 

Bourinot, John George, Esq., LL.D., D.C.L., 
C.MG., Clerk of the Canadian House of 
Commons. 

Cusack-Smith, T. B , Esq , H.M. Consul-Gen. at 
Valparaiso 

Davies, Alderman and Col. Horatio David, M.P., 
Lord Mayor of London ’g97-8. 

De Albuquerque, His Excellency Maj. Joaqium 
Augusto Mousinho, Roy Commissioner and 
Gov.-Gen. of the Province of Mozambique. 

Edgar, Hon. James David, Q.C., Speaker of the 

anadian House of Commons, 

Everett, Col. William, C MG, K.C.M.G. 

Faure, i1on Pieter tiendrik, Sec, for Agricul- 
ture of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Ferik, George Morice Pasha, C.M.G., Comp- 
troller Gen. of Egyptian ports and lighthouses, 

Gollan, Alexander, Esq , H.M. Consul Gen. at 
Havana. 


q Gosechn, Martin le Marchant Hadsley, Esq.,, 


H M. Minister Plenipotentiary at Paris. 

Harris, Reai-Adm. Kobert Hastings, Com- 
manding the 2nd Div. of the Mediterranean 
Fleet. 


Law, May E. F., Commissioner at the Inter- 


national Finance Commission at Athens. 


Llewelyn, Robert Baxter, Esq, C.M.G., Ad- 


ministrator of the Colony ot Gambia. 


MoCallum, Lieut.-Col. Henry Edward, RE., 


C.M.G., Governor of Lagos. 


Miéville, Walter F ., Esq., C.M.G., late Pres. of 


the Egyptian Maritime and Quarantine Board 
of Health. 


Money, Alonzo, Esq., British Commissioner on 


the Egyptian Caisse de fa Dette. 
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Noel, Rear-Admiral Gerard H, ADC, com 
manding the British Naval Forces in Crete 
akenham, Hon Francis, HM Envoy Extra 
ordinary and Muiniste: Plenipotentiary at 
Stockholm 

Pelletier, Hon Chirles Alphonse Pantaleon, 
C™G Speaker of the Senate of the Dom 
of Canada 

Rogers, Surgeon Lt Col J G, CMG, Head 
of the Egyptian Sanitary Department 

Slatin P , Colonel Rudolf, CB, of the 
Egyptian Army 

Swettenham, James Alexander, Esq, CMG, 
Colonial Sec of the Straits Settlements 

Ald, bier Col F R,RA,CB,DSO, 
A 


GCIE 
H H Maharaja Sir Prabhu Narayan Singh 
Bahadur of Benares, K CI E 
HH Sir Sher Muhammad Khan, Diwan of 
Palanpu, KCI E 
KCIE 
Babi Khan Singh Bed), of Kallar, C I F 
King, Brig Surg Lt Col George,C1 Ek ,[MB 
Maociean, Sir Francis William, Knt QC, Chief 
ustice of the High Court o1 Justice, Calcutta 
arburton, Col Robert, CSI, Indian Staff 
Corps 
Wilson Arthur, Esq, 
Solicitor: India Office 
H H Aga Sultan Muhammad Shah Aga Khan 


Gcvo 

De Negrier General Francis (/107) on the 
occasion of the attendance of the Duke of 
Connaught at the French military manceuvres 

Lemmgen, HSH Irnich Fdward Charles 
Hereditary Prince of 

Portland, Duke of 

KCVO 

Alexander, Prince Damo, Crown Puince of 
Montenegro (hon ) 

Crozier, Philippe Marius, Ministre Plenipoten 
tiaire, Chet du Service du Protocole (on ) 
on the occasion of the attendance of the 
Duke of Connaught at the French Military 
Marceuvres 

Erbach Schoenberg, Gustavus Frnest, Count of 


Tegal Adviser and 


(hon ) 

Gebhart, Gen Paul, Military Governor of Nice 
(hon ) 

Hagron, General Alexis Auguste Raphael (hom ) 
on the occasion of the attendance of the 
Duke of Connaught «t the French Military 
capa or 

Laking, Sir francis 

Leimingen, HHS H Prince k Fred Max John 
of (hon ) 

apr her Gabriel, Prefect of the Alpes Mantimes 
(hon ) 

MaoCormac, Sir W, Bart, 
Royal College of Surgeons 


ENIGHTS BACHELORS 

Ackroyd, Edward James, late Puisne Judge of 
the Supieme Couit, Hong Kong 

Barnard, Herbert, Chm Fublic Works Loan 
Commission 

Bewlay, Edmund Thomas, on his retirement 
from the Irish Bench (I ) 

Bigham, John Charles, one of H M Justices 

Bonython, John Langdon, S Australia 

Brown Prof Geo, C B , Consulting Veterinary 
Adviser to the Board of Agriculture 

, George Williim Chief Justice ofthe Pro 

vince of Ontaz1o, ip the Dominion of Canada 

Channell, Arthur Moseley, one of H M Justices 


President of the J 
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Clarke, Ernest, Sec to the Royal Agricultural 
Society 

Darling, Charles John, one of H M Justices 

Fairfax, James Reading, NS 

Fischer, Henry Charles, CM G, of St Heliers, 
Bromley, Kent 

Godson, Augustus Frederick, M P 

Gnfith William Brandford, Chief Justice of 
the Gold Coast Colony 

Gunn, John, of Cardiff and Llandaff House, 
London Y 

Hughes, Thomas late Lord Mayor of Liverpool 

Kershaw LouisAddin QC, on his appointment 
to the office of Chief Justice to the High Court 
of Allahabad 

Knox, Edward late Member of the Legislative 
Council NS W e 

Lipton Thomas Johnstone 

Malcolm Ormond Drimmie, Q C, Chief Justice 
of the Bahama Islands 

Marshall, Col Arthur Wellington, of Buckden 
Towers Hants 

Parry Chaiies Hubert Hastings, Mus Doc, 
Directoi of the Royal College of Music 

Samuel Mazicus, one of the Aldermen of the 
City of London 

Smith Swire, of Steeton Manor, near Keighley 

Stokes Capt Robeit Baret, CB,a Divisional 
Commissioner in the South of Ireland (I ) 

Struthers John, M D, late Pres of the Royal 
College of Surgeons I dinburgh 

Symes Robert Henry Mayor of Bristol 

Thynne Heniy CB,LL Deputy Inspector 
Royal Irish Constabulary (I ) 

Tuke John Batty, MD, Pres of the Royal 
College of Physicians Ldinburgh 

White Henry Arthu1, H M Solicitor 

Whittall James William of Constantinople 18 
at the head of the Furopean commercial 
community of that city 


KOREA 


A country embracing the peninsula lying 
between the Yellow Sea and the Sea of Japan, 
under Li Hi, who succeeded to the throne in 
1864 and assumed the title of Emperor in 97 
The existing dynasty was founded in 1392 
Thereisa Cabinet consisting of erght Mimisters, 
whose acts must be ratificd by the Lmperor 
Area about 82,000 sq m, and population esti 
mated at about 10,550000 Capital, Seoul, pop 
220000 Until 94 China was the suzerain of 
Korea, and directed her foreign policy But so 


be jointly carried out by Chinaand Japan China 
refused this offer, and eventually hostilities 
commenced, with the result that the Chinese 
were driven out of Korea, and a treaty of 
alliance with Japan was signed in Aug 94 
On the conclusion of the war in ’9s, China 
relinquished her suzerainty, and the indepen- 
dence of Korea was acknowledged 
remained in a very disturbed condition, how- 
ever, during 95 \aoan professed to desire to 
leave the country as soon as the Korean Govern- 
ment could maintain order, but troops were 
stationed there to protect the Japanese Con- 
sulates and subjects These were afterwards 
withdrawn, save for a small Embassy guard 
and detachment to protect ue Je anese settle- 
ments at Seoul, Fusan, an ensan The 
influence of Russia later on seemed to be in 
the ascendant, but only for a time, the Japanese 
having too firm a hold in the country to be 
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easily shakenoff There are small detachments 


of Russian troops, however, for the protection 
of the Russian Legation and Consulate 
For local administration the country 1s divided 


into 13 provinces, and these are further divided 
into 339 districts Very little is known of the 
interior, either as to the people or the nature 
of the soil, but rice, millet, cotton, hemp, 
tobacco, and many fruits are grown on the 
fertile territory skirting the sea, and the people 
are similar in their habits and tustoms to the 
Chinese on the neighbouring maiuland The 
country 1s now being opened up in various 
directions by railways Lhe foreign commerce 
1s cariied on at the three Treaty Ports of 
Chemulpo, Fusan, and Yuensan, the bulk of 
the trade being w¥¢h Japan See Cuina (map) 

History,’98. Itwasannounced in February 
that the Government had decided to reinstate 
Mr M‘Leavy Brown as Chief Commissioner of 
Customs for a period of three years, this 
decision being probably influenced by the pre 
sence of a power British squadron in Korean 
waters he Russian representative, M 
Alexieff, however, was retained as Financial 
Adviser It was reported (28th) that Deer 
Island, or Zeto \eito, commanding Fusan 
Harbour, had been leased to Russia by the 
Government The Foreign Minister in con 
sequence of this, had to 1esign, his act meeting 
with the disapproval of the Cabinet The 
Ministry also decided to inform the Russian 
Min: ter that theywished to release M Alexieff 
and the Russian military drill instructors 
from their service (March 11th) To this 
course Russia agreed, the reason suggested 
being that she desired to have her hands free 
to strengthen her position in China” Further 
evidence of this was afforded by the agreement 
made by her with Japan, giving the latter all 
hberty to develep her commercial enterprises 
in Korea (April) The Japanese Government 
advanced the money necessary to enable a 
Japanese syndicate to acquire and complete 
the railway between Seoul and Chemulpo 


Labouchere, Henry, M P 
ComMoNs 


LABOUR MOVEMENT, ’98 


I THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS. 


The thirty first Annual Congress was held at 
Bristol, on Aug 29th and the five onewane days, 
Councillor James O’Grady, of the Alliance 
Cabinet makers’ Association, being president 
The attendance was the largest y& recorded 
under the existing standing orders The table 
overleaf, from the Labour Gasette for September, 
shows the number of delegates 

The programme of business contained 63 
resolutions sent in by the various trades, and 
13 put forward by the Parhamentary Committee 
All the Committee’s resolutions were adopted 


See under 
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(June 3rd) M_ Pavloff, the Russian repre 
sentative at Peking, was appointed Minister 
at Korea (August 25th) An abortive attempt 
to poison the Emperor took place in September, 
though His Majesty was very ill ‘The con- 
sptrators were afterwards arrested and hanged. 
etal Premier, Sit Sun lak, was appointed 
zgth) 

Kruger, 8 J Paul, President of the South 
African Republic, was b near Colesberg, Cape 
Colony, on October roth, 1825 He entered 
upon the more active portion of his public 


career when he was chosen a member of 
tha L ‘a oe. h vet | 1 af ohana 


Warsi rawmowan 1 


allairs len years later he was elected Fresi- 
dent for the first trme In 83 he was re elected 
for five years, and 1n 88, after a contest with 
General Joubert, he was again chosen as 
President Since then he has been twice 
re elected, the last time in 98 

Krypton See CHEMISTRY 

Kurdistan A country of 50,000 sq m in 
Asiatic Curkey, situated on the Persian fron- 
tier, and adjacent to Armenia 

Kushk Merv Railway See ENGINEERING 

Kyrle Society, The, owes its origin to Miss 
Miranda Hill, who called attention to the dull 
commonplace lives of the poor, and suggested 
means to enliven and beautify their lives In 
1877 the Society was started Its work 1s 
apportioned between four branches, each of 
which 1s regulated by a subcommittee, the 
suverintendence of the whole being taken by 
the executive committee The work of the 
branches 1s, first, to decorate workmen s clubs, 
hospitals etc , second, to preserve open spaces, 
third, to give music and entertainments to 
the poor, and fourth, to provide them with 


literature Hon Seoretanes, Miss Lilian James 
and C W Empson, Esq Office, 49, Manchester 
Street, W There are provincial societies 


at Birmingham, Cheltenham, Dublin, Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, Leicester, Liverpool, and 
Nottingham 


Funds, the extension of the Compensation for 
Accidents Act, the application of the “ Fair 
Wages resolution of the House of Commons, 


| a General Eight Hours Working Day, pay- 


_ment of Members of Parliament, etc 


ive of 
the resolutions sent in by the trades referred 
to Trades Federation he Colston Hall, in 
which the Congress was opened, having been 
destroyed by fire, and many of the Congress 
official papers pices Hatha lost, the full dis- 
cussion of Trades Federation was postponed 


_to a Special meeting to be convened in Man 


| 


chester in Jan '99 The principal resolutions 
adopted by the Congress referred to ‘‘ sweat 
ing” and combination in the Public Service 
early closing of shops, hours of work and 
santtation of bakehouses, hours and wages of 
barmaids and waiters, Miners’ Eight Hours 


lhe resolutions included the amendment of Biull, abohtion of Foreign Export Bountie 


the Law of Conspiracy, 


the Truck Act, and the Merchandise Marks, abolition of system o 


Factory Acts, the banking of Trade Umion character notes for workmen, nationalisation 
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! 1898. 1897. 
Groups of Trades. aot No. of No. of ae oF No. of No. of 
eatiac a Delegates. | Members. het areal Delegates. | Members. 
Building. ; ‘Vie 10 6 146,8 10 30 113,512 
Cabinet Making, Furnish- : aad 
ing Irades,etc. .  . 9 14 25,212 7 9 21,308 
Engineerin me 14 29 140,902 ° 12 24 1353413 
Other Metal Trades . 33 4I 55,694 34 46 50,882 
memen . : ‘ ; 7 16, 6 19,195 
Shipbuilding (including f a 
Bouler-making) ame 4 20 €0,465 3 20 56,420 
Mining and Quarrying. | 5 59 226,912 4 58 221,800 
Printing, Bookbinaing, etc. 15 20 42,566 12 49 40,932 
Uietinge: ia Canes 7 22 59,849 6 22 62,831 
Textile Trades . . .! 5 73 146,488 13 73 157,344 
Pottery and Glass ; ; | 4 5 6,426 3 3 2,106 
Baking, etc. . ‘ ‘ ; I 4 4,728 3 5 7,900 
Transport (including Rail 
way Workers, Seamen, 
Firemen, and Dock La- 
bourers) . .. . | 14 31 129,280 rI 21 104,604 
Agricultural,Chemuical,Gas, | 
and General Labourers . | 14 34 95,818 13 30 78,869 
Miscellaneous Trades : 7 II 18,677 12 17 20,081 
Total : ‘ sl 159 406 1,176,896 149 381 1,093,191 














NoTE ~—Societies forming parts or branches of a general federation or amalgamation are not 
counted 1n this table as separate organisations 


of means of production, distribution, and ex- 
change, boiler registration and inspection, 
steaming 1n weaving sheds, and abolition of 
child labour under age of 14, and of all mght 
labour under age of 18, The Co-operative 
Union and the United States National } edera- 
tion of Labour sent two delegates each. The 
election of the Parlamentary Committee for the 
ensuing year resulted in the appointment of 
representatives of the following organisations 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, Gas 
Workers’ and General Labourers’ Union, 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners 
Amalgamated Society of Ensinesrs: ational 
Society of Amalgamated Brassworkers, Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants, Bouler- 
makers and Iron Shipbuilders’ Society, 
Northern Counties Amalgamated Association 
of Weavers, Associated Society of Shipwrights, 
Amalgamated Association of Card and Blowin 
Room Operatives, National Union of Boot an 
Shoe Operatives, and London Compositors’ 
ty The balance sheet presented to Con- 
gress by the auditors showed a total income 
of £2,658 4s. tod. (including balance of £729 
from previous year) and an expenditure of 
41,447 138. 4a., leaving a balance in hand of 
41,210 119. 6d. 


II. OTHER CONGRESSES. 


The fifth annual Irish Trades Union Oongress 
met at Belfast on May 30th and 31st and 
June rst, Mr. Richard Wortley presiding. There 
were 87 delegates. Amongst the subjects dis- 
cussed were resolutions relating to the Factory 
and Workshop Acts, boy labour in the flax 
industry, night work in bakeres, the en- 
couragement of home manufactures, federation 
of trades unions, the settlement of labour 
disputes, fair wages in public contracts, and 


work for the unemployed The next Congress 
will be held in Londonderry 

The sixth Annual Conference of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party was held in April ’98 
at Birmingham, Mr Keir Hardie presiding. 
here were 88 delegates, representing about 
12,000 members The balance sheet showed a 
total deficit of £252. The Chairman, in his 
address, said that in the course of the last five 
years they had learned not to put their trust 
in party politicians, For the Independent 
Labour Party to be 1n reliance on and entangle- 
ment with any political party, which was nota 
Socialist party, meant ruin and defeat. The 
report of the National Administrative Council 
Stated that the organisation had branches in 
205 parliamentary divisions—exactly the same 
as twelve months before The: membership 
was quite as great, while the amount of applica- 
tion fees had advanced from £431 to £449 


Til. TRADE DISPUTES. 


!The Cotton Trade.—A crisis in the cotton 
trede which marked the latter months of ’97 
ended without a stoppage of work in December 
of that year, The crisis was occasioned by a 
movement among the employers for a reduction 
of 5 per cent. in the wages of the cotton 
spinners. A conference was held with the 
representatives of the operatives to discuss 
the question. The conference was adjourned, 
and at the adjourned meeting the workmen’s 
representatives declined to accept the reduc- 
tion. The employers thereupon gave forma 
notice of one month, but offered to accept 
arbitration to cover the state of trade during 
the previous six months. The workmen asked 
that arbitration be based upon the state of the 
trade on Nov. rst, ’97, or any time after that 
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before the notice expired The employers 
refused, and made other propcsals which the 
workmen rejected Ultimately, by a ballot, 
the men refused to accept the reduction On 
Dec 7th, ’97, the joint committee of the 
employers, having again tested the feeling of 
the employers, decided not to enforce the 
reduction 

Engineering Trade —The grave and prolonged 
dispute in the engineering trade was brought 
down, 1n the '98 edition, to the conference on 
Nov a4th, ’97_ After sittimg several days, the 
conference was adjourned until Nov 30th, and 
Sat on that and three following days The 
points discussed included freedom of employ 


ng, Le athe n- (hc , . 
ance oF faeace disputes, and hours of Jabour 
The employer’s proposals, when submitted to 
a ballot of the men, were refused The con 
ference again sat for four days, and the em 
ployers proposals with regard to management 
Were amended and again submitted to a ballot 
of the men, with the result that they were 
apain refused, though by a smaller majority 
On this, fresh lock out notices were posted in 
vallous centres Early in Jan ’98 the em 
ployers issued certain notes and explanations 
to the management conditions The men with 
drew the demard for an eight hours day or 
forty eight hours week, but the employers still 
1nsis ed on the acceptance by the unio!s of the 
‘‘conditions of management mutually adjusted 
at the recent Westminster Conference A 
provisional agreement waS arrived at on the 
condition that the employers notes and ex 
panalions be read as part of the agreement 

his was ratified by the men, ard the final 
agreement was signcd on Jan 28th, and work 
was resumed in the following week 

The South Wales Coal Trade —A dispute began 
in March ’98 and continued until the end of 
August, affecting directly a large number otf 
miners and indirectly several important in 
dustries dependent upon coal A sliding scale 
in wages, dependent upon the price of coal, 


had been in existence in South Wales since 75 , 


The agreement between coal owners and men 
a terminable by six months notice by either 
side 
Sept ’97, terminable at the end of Maich ‘yc 
The employers gave a months notice to ter 
minate at the same time, In the negotiations 
which tock place the men asked—among other 
things—for a scheme for the control of the 
output, which was refused by the employers, 
who made a number of counter proposals, 
including the abolition of the monthly holiday 
known as ‘“ Mabon’s day,’ and a rew sliding 
Scale The negotiations during March were 
rendered nugatory by the refnsal of the em 
ployers to diacuss wih men who had not 
Plenary powers, and the refusal of the men 
to give their delegates plenary pow ys On 
March 2sth the miners’ representatives an 
nounced that they had been empowered to 
accept a renewal of the sliding scale agreement 
on certain terms, which terms the employers 
refused In order to give opportunity for a 
ballot of the men on plenary powers, existing 
conditions were to be continued up to April oth 
n the meantime some of the men began to 
Strike on March 3 st, and by April 4th some 
60,oco men were idle April sth was ‘‘ Mabon’s 
Day,” and on the 6th very few of the men in 
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the associated colleries returned to work The 
ballot was against giving plenary powers to 
the delegates Futile negotiations marked the 
month of April At aconference of delegates, 
held in Cardiff on May 16th and 17th, 1t was 
decided that the ; rovisional committee should 
have plenary powers with a consultative com- 
mittee consisting of one delegate from each 
colliery, including those which were not asso 
ciated and at which men were working at 
advanced rates Proposals for a joint con- 
ference on this basis were rejected by the 
employers At a further conference on May 
26th the provisional committee were vested 
with plenary powers, and on this basis the 
employers met the representatives of the men 
on May 31st Joint conferences were also held 
on June 4th and 11th, but no agreement was 
arrived at In July the Board of Trade ap- 
poled Sir Edward Fry to act as concaliator, 

ut the employers declined to admit any inter- 
vention of a person appointed by the Govern- 
ment, but offered to meet the authorised 
representatives of the men On July 13th the 
mens provisional committee proposed to the 
employers a basis of settlement with a Con 
ciation Board A joint conference took place 
on July 16th, but no agreement was arrived at, 
the coalowneis refusing to submit any question 
of control or woiking of their colleries to a 
third party On July 18th the owners posted 
new terms, which were refused by the men, 
Wao made fresh proposals on the 25th The 
owners replied that their only terms were 
those posted on the 18th Towards the end of 
August the miners in many colheries evinced a 
desire to reopen negotiat ons with the owners, 
and on Sept ist a memorandum of agieement 
Was drawn up and signed by both parties The 
sliding scale agreement, with some modifica 
tions, was renewed until Jan rst, 1903, ‘‘Ma 
bons Day’ was abolished, and the wages 
payable up to Nov 30th, ’98, weie to be 174 per 
cent above the standard of Dec 79 


IV MISCELLANEOUS 


Rise in Agricultural Wages —The Labour 
Gazette for Tune 98, published information 
supplhed by correspondents in England as to 
the rates of weekly wages of ordinary agri- 
cultural labourers The general effect of the 
returns was to show that agricultural wages 
ad risen, especially in the Eastern counties 

The returns showed that out of a total of 
261,321 agricultural labourers in the districts 
whence the returns were obtained, 137,077 (or 
52 per cent ) were receiving higher ar ie than 
in the corresponding month of ’97 f these, 
105,328 were receiving a rise of 1s a week 
17,990, IS a week, 10,359, 25 a week, and 
3400, 2s 6@ a week Out of the 137,077 who 
were receiving higher wages, 101,165 (or 74 
per cent ) were in the Eastern corn growing 
counties—Essex, Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, 
and Lincoln No changes in rate of wages are 
reported in Cumberiand, Durham, Yorkshire, 
and Westmorland, except in one Poor Law 
Union in Yorkshire and one 1n Lancashire 

ges in Wages and Hours of Labour —The 
fifth annual report of the Labour De ment 
on changes in wages and hours of labour was 
issued in August 86. It shows that the rates 
of wages are, on the whole, very steady from 
year to year. The year ’97, like 96, was a year 
of rising wages, the principal industries 
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sharing more o1 lessinthe advance The net | 
result of all the changes recorded 1n ’97 was 
a rise of about £45,000 a week, of which the 
greater part 1s accounted for by the engineering 
and shipbuilding, mining, and building indus 
tries As to hours of labour, '97 1s remarkable 
for the large number of reductions reported, 
most of which took place without any cor 
responding decrease in weekly wages, and in 
some cases, especially in the building trades, 
were accompanied by actual increase in the 
rates Mutual arrangement—without labour 
disputes—was the principal method by which 
changes 1n wages and hours of labour were 
settled 

Fair Wages in Public Contracts — According to 
a Parhamentary Return (in which London 1s 
not included) issued by the Local Government 
Board, 163 Urban Sanitary Districts with a 
population of about nine millions, :mpose con 
ditions as to wages 1n their contracts , 11, with 
about half a million inhabitants, indicate such 
conditions without inserting them in the con 
tract, and 912, with a population of about eight 
millions, have imposed no conditions of the 
hind reterred to Jhose which impose no 
conditions are mainly the smaller districts 
Out of 64 county boroughs, 47 1:mpose conditions, 
3 INaicate conditions without inserting them in 
the contract, while only 14 1mpose no such 
conditions, but out of 242non county boroughs 
as Many as 193 Impose no conditions, and out 
of 780 Urban Districts 705 impose no conditions 
The condition requiring ‘‘current’ wages to 
be paid 1s imposed by rrz2 districts, and the 
actual fixing of rates is jound 1n only 4 districts 
jaking England and Wales, and including 
London, the local authorities of districts con 
taining a total of thirteen millions impose 
conditions of some kind as to wages 1n their 
contracts, while such conditions are absent 
trom the contracts of districts containing about 
eight millions See also separate articles on 
Otp AcE Pensions, IRApDE UNIONS, and 
WorKMFN S COMPFNSATION ACT 


V FOREIGN NOTES 


Austria —A new department, attached to the 
Ministry of Commerce, and bearing the title of 
‘‘Imperial and Ro De ent of Labour 
Statistios,’ began its functions on Oct rst, 98 
The duties of the Department consist in the 
collection and working up of statistical data 
relating to labour, and the publication of the 
same ior purposes of social and economic 
legislation There 1s a permanent Council of 
32 members, of whom 8 are employers and 8 
workmen The Department 1s created, not by 
legislation, but bya resolution of the Emperor, 
and its officials possess no compulsory powers ¢ 

Denmark —On Jan ist, 99, a law comes into 
operation under which workmen and their 
families are compensated for loss resulting 
{from accidents which are not caused wilfully 
by the workmen or through gross carelessness 
After the thirteenth week from the accident 
the injured person receives three fifths of his 
daily earnings (or not less than 1s 13d nor 
more than 2s 3@) while the disablement 15 
complete , 1f 1t be partial only, the allowance 1s 
proportionately less In case of permanent 
complete disablement, the injured person 
receives a eae sum equal to six times his 
or her yearly wages (but not more than 


£766 135. 4d, nor less than £100). In case of 
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death the family receives burial money (about 
£2 15s) and tour times the yearly wages of 
deceased (but not less than £66 13s 4d nor 
more than £177 6s 8a) The employer 1s held 
liable in respect of claims for compensation 
under this law, unless he has insured himself 
against such claims in a mutual insurance 
society recognised by the Muimstry of the 
Interior Agreements between workpeople 
and employers for the purpose of evading this 
law are void ° 

France —A Jaw came into operation in July 
98 providing compensation for accidents to work 
men, when disablement lasts more than four 
days If the disablement be complete and 
permanent the compensation 1s equal to two- 
thirds of the wages, 1f partgal and permanent 
to one half of the diminution 1n wages cause 
by the accident, 1f the disablement be tem 
porary the man receives one half the wages he 
was earning when the accident happened In 
case of fatal accident, the surviving wife (or 
husband) receives an annuity equal to one 
hith of the wages, should the widow re marry 
she receives a lump sum equal to three times 
theannuity Thechildren (including recognised 
illegitimate children) receive allowances gradu 
ated according to their number’ If neither 
wife nor chiid survive, but other relatives 
dependent on the deceased are left, they 
recelve an aggregate amount of allowance not 
to exceed 39 per cent of the deceased s yearly 
earnings A workman 1s, however, entitled to 
full compensation in respect of his earnings 
up to £96 a hal only Should his wages have 
been more than that, every £1 over £96 counts 
as ss only in calculating his claim to com- 
pecehay All agreement to evade the law 1s 
Vol 

A report of inspection of French match works 
in June 98 stated that the Government (which 
has the monopoly of match making) had 
succeeded 1n making a match capable of stnking 
anywhere, yet free from white phosphorus; 
but this match has not yet been placed within 
reach of the people owing to difficulties 1n the 
production Until recently the match makers 
in many French factories suffered severely 
from phosphorus porsoning, but the evil has 
been reduced by care in the selection of the 
workpeople, raising the age of admission, 
medical examination on entrance, close super- 
vision repertted dental examination, personal 
cleanliness, early suspension on appearance 
of 11] health, and improved methods of manu- 
facture 

Iceland —A scheme of compulsory provision 
for old age and invalidity has been 1n operation 
for the past eight years A relief fund 1s 
established in every commune, and all servants 
of 20 and not more than 60 years of age con- 
tribute to this fund, including persons working 
with their parents, and day labourers Persons 
without means and responsible for the main- 
tenance of one or more others, those unable to 
work owing to sickness or other causes, and 
those who have otherwise made provision for 
old age, are not obliged to contnbute. The 
contribution 1s about 134@ per annum for 
males, and 4d for females, the male head of 
each household 1s responsible for the payment 
in resoect of all who live 1n his house, but can 
deduct the contribution from wages of those 
who have worked for him_ For the first ten 
years in each commune the whole of the money 
goes towards the formation of a reserve fund ; 
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after that only one half of the money The. 


other half is distributed among the old or 
infirm not 1n receipt of ordinary poor relief 
Owing to the clause providing for the accumu 
Jation of a reserve fund, no benefits can be paid 
under the law until 1900 

Italy —A new law came into operation in 
Sept ’98, providing fo1 compensation to work 
men in case of accident Should disablement 
be complete and permanent, the workman 
receives five times nis yearly* wages, or an 
amount not less than {120 As a rule this 
money 1s to be invested inalifeannuity The 
compensation for perminent partial disable 
ment 1s five times the diflerence between the 
man s previous annual wages and those lower 
wages which he cgn still earn, for temporary 
complete disablement a daily sum equal to 
one half his previous average earnings, fur 
temporary partial disablement one half of the 
difference between the man s previous earnings 
and his earnings after the accideot In case of 
fatal accident, the deceased s Jegal representa 
tives receive five times the annual wages of the 
deceased The employer in all cases defrays 
the cost of first aid including doctoi s fees and 
medicines No agreement can evade the liw 
The employer 15 1esponsible for the compensa 
tion, which he cin provide by any one of severa: 
systems of insurance recognised by the law 
A law passed in July 98 establishes a National 
Pension Fund providing benefits for workmer 
in old age or invalidity The fund receives an 
ini 1al endowment and an annual subsidy frem 
ublic moneys Workpeople can subscribe in 
instalments of not less than 5@ and not exceed 
ing £4 1m any one year All who contribute 
48 gtd or upwaids per aunum have their pay 
ments supplemented out of theffund These 
subventions are of like amount for every 
member of the fund and for the first five 
yeals must not eaceed 9s 7d@ per annum 
[he member may allow his contributions to 
iccrue for the common benefit of all the 
members subscribing on such mutual terms, o1 
may declare that if he die before the closing ol 
his account, his amount shall be handed to his 
family I«ach members account will be kept 
separately The account 1s to close after at 
least 25 years, or when the member has com 
pleted his 6oth or 65th year, and the membei ¢ 
amount 18 converted into a life annuity) In 
case of invalidity a members account may 
close after five vears and his life annuity will 
be supplemented by subventions out of the 
National Pension Fund 

Labrador A great peninsula on the east 
coast of British North America, lying between 
the Gulf of St Lawrence and Hudson Bay 
Great part of 1t belongs to Newfoundland See 
BRITISH EMPIRE (table) and NEWFOUNDLAND® 

Labuan An island and Bntish Crown 
colony, situated 1n a bay on the north west 
coast of Borneo’ _—sits area 1s 31 8q m_, pop 
about 5853 The port and town js Victoria 
Harbour There are ouly about three score 
of Europeans resident, the population being 
composed mainly of Malays y an arrange 
ment between Her Majesty s Government and 
the British North Borneo Company, the island 
has been administered since 89 by the officers 
of the company The rainfall in Labuan is 
extraordinary, being 125 1n during the year 
Extensive beds of coal exist in the island, 
and nearly 50,000 tons a year are raised. For 
financial statistics see BRITISH EMPIRE (table) 
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Lacrosse, Ihe home of this games Canada, 
but since its introduction into this country 
nineteen years ago it has made fair headway, 
more especially in the Manchester and Liver- 
pool districts, each of which localities boasts 
a far larger number of clubs than can be found 
in the Metropolitan area In the north of 
Ireland also the game 1s almost as popular 
The ruling bodies are the South of England 
Association (instituted in 82 hon secietary, 
Mr F B O Hawes, 1, Wellington Chambers, 
Buckingham Gate, London, S W ), and North of 
England Association (formed in 80, hon secre- 
tary, Mr G H Nhield, 17, Piccadilly, Man- 
chester) The supreme body 1s The Enghsh 
Union, formed in 92, which governs all inter 
nationa) matters, including the laws of the 
game, etc, the Executive Council being ap 
pointed by the committees of both associa 
tions, and meeting annually at Birmingham 


Ladies’ Clubs See CLurs 
Lady Margaret Hall See Wonrn, HIGHER 


EDUCATION OF 


Lagos A British colony onthe Slave Coast, 
West Africa Consists of Lagos, town and 
island on the coast of the Bight of Benn, 
150 miles east of the Gold Coast, together 
with a ‘trip of land along the coast that 
reaches from Porto Novo a French Station on 
the west to the mouth of the Benin river It 
18 bounded on the west by Fren h Guinea and 
Dahomey and on the east by the Niger Coast 
Protectorate The town of Lagos 1s the largest 
on the West African coast, a1d has a popula 
tion of 35,coo Area including the protectorate 
inland but not Yoruba 1500sq m_ pop about 
1coo2> Ihe colony 1s one of great importance, 
for it contains the only safe harbour along a 
thousend miles of coast and has excellent com 
munication with the interiof, which includes 
the populous Yoruba country, with 2n area of 
about 18 50> sq mules, anda pep of about 
3,0 000 Much has been done of late to open 
up this country to Briti h comme ce,and a new 
rubber industry 1s beimg actively developed, 
the rubber being obtained fiom the ire tree 
See BRITISH LMPiRF and NIcFRIA (map) —His 
tory ‘98 The Niger Convention drawn up by 
the Anglo biench Commission sitting at Paris, 
and signed (Jure 1,th), settled the boundaries 
of the Azwierland of the colony ‘Starting from 
the dividing tine on the oth paralle] between 
Dahomey ind Lago the Jine ot delimitation 
runs in a northerly direction to Boria, and 
thence bends 1n a north easterly curve towards 
the Niger, passing to the west of Gban, 
Ashigere and Dokala till it reaches a point on 
the Niger ten miles to the north of lio The 
Borgu country was thus let to Great Britain 
and Nikki to France 


Lancashire, Derbyshire, and E oast 
Railway Sce pear piensa abi 


Landlord and Tenant The relation of land- 
lord and tenant 1s created wherever a person 
having an estate in land grants to another 

rson 1n consideration of arenta lesser estate 
in thisland Thus, when a freeholder lets his 
land to a farmer for a term of years, he be- 
comes landlord and the farmer becomes tenant, 
Tenancies are of many kinds, and the most 
usual are a tenancy for a term of years, a 
tenancy from year to year, a tenancy at will, 
and a tenancy on sufferance A tenant for a 
term of yearsis a , and if the term 
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be longer than three years the lease must be 
by deed, although, where no deed has been 
executed, evidence 18 admissible to prove that 
there has been an agreement for a lease. 
Where there 1s a lease in proper form the 
tenant 1s secured mm his possession so long as 
he pays his rent, and at the expiry of his term 
he is supposed to give up possession without 
the formality of a notice to quit. Formerlya 
breach of any of the covenants contained in the 
lease was enough to void it; but now a breach 
may usually be compensated by a money 
payment. tenancy from year to year arises 
when land 1s let from year to year, or when 1f 
is let without any express stipulation to that 
effect, but with the reservation of a yearly 
rent, or when the tenant holds over after the 
expiration of his term and pays rent for so 
doing. This tenancy cannot terminated b 
either party otherwise than by giving a half- 
year’s notice; so that if this notice be not 
given before the expiration of the first half- 
year, another year 1s added to the tenancy, 
and soon. A tenancy from yearto year may 
be created by word of mouth, and a verbal 
notice to quit 1s valid, although it 1s always 
desirable, as a precaution, to give written 
notice. A tenancy at will is a tenancy ter 
minable at the pleasure of either party. The 
Courts are reluctant to construe any tenancy 
as a tenancy at will unless there 1s an express 
agreement to that effect. But this agreement 
need not be in writing. A tenancy by suffer- 
ance 1s little more than the fact of possession 
It occurs when a tenancy of a higher kind, 
such as a tenancy from year to year, has ex 
pired, and the tenant remains in possession 
without either hindrance or sanction from the 
landlord. Tenancy by sufferance cam ot be 
created by the will of the parties, but only by 
legal construction. If the landlord accept rent 
from the tenant by sufferance, he immediately 
creates, according to circumstances, a tenancy 
at will or from year to year. A tenant under a 
lease or from year to year may sub-let unless 
expressly restricted from so doing, but a 
tenant at will or on sufferance cannot do so. 
For the recovery of rent in arrear the landlord 
has, beside the other remedies of a creditor, 
the remedy of distress. He may, by his bailiff 
holding a certificate under the Law of Distress 
Amendment Act, 88, take possession of so much 
of his tenant's chattels upon the holding as by 
their sale will produce a sum sufficient to dis- 
charge the arrears. He must distrain at one 
time for the whole of that which 1s due No 
arrears of rent can be recovered by distress but 
within six years of their becoming due. After 
five re be have elapsed from the seizure of the 
oods they may be sold, first having been valued 
y two sworn appraisers if so required by the 
tenant or owner of the goods, and the surplus, 
if any, must be repaid to the tenant. If the 
distress was unlawful the tenant has an action 
of pale It is a general rule that whatever 
is affixed to the freehold goes with the free- 
hold; and this rule r thits exceptions gives 
rise to a large part of the law of landlord and 
tenant. Fixtures made by the tenant may be 
subdivided into three classes: (1) fixtures for 
purposes of trade, (2) fixtures for ornament or 
convenience, and (8) fixtures for agricultural 
p ses. As regards (1) trade fixtures, like 
inery, furnaces, brewing vats, salt-pans, 
etc., these may be removed by the tenant who , 
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removal occasions no material injury to the 
freehold. (2) Fixtures for ornament or con- 
venience, like window-blinds, marble chimney- 

1eces or kitchen ranges. These also, if set up 
E the tenant, may be removed by him, pro- 
vided always that in removing them he does 
little or no samape (8) Fixtures for agncul- 
tural purposes. e law relating to these 1s 
chiefly contained in the Agncultural Holdings 
Acts. Somewhat analogous to fixtures are em 
ments—that 1s @o say, crops resulting from the 
tenant’s cultivation which at the expiration ot 
his cuancy are still uncut and growing. The 
general rule with respect to these 1s that the 
cultivator has therght, after such expiration, 
to enter on the land to reap and to carry away 
the produce of his labour. i he die before the 
harvest, such crops fall into his persoral estate, 
and his executor or administrator succeeds to 
the rights which he had Where a tenant from 
year to year holds of a landlord who has only 
a life estate, and the landlord dies in the course 
of the current year, the tenant 1s entitled to 
occupy the holding until the year has expired, 
and the new landlord is entitled to a pro- 
portionable part of the year’s rent. The non- 
payment of rent does not affect the validity of 
a notice to terminate a tenancy. Thus, a notice 
given on March 2sth to take effect on Sept. 2oth 
\s good, even though the rent due on March 2sth 
may not have been paid. See Law, ’98. 


Land Nationalisation. For an exhaustive 
article upon this subject, dealing with it under 
the following heads—growth of the movement, 
the legal a1gument, the change from tenure to 
ownership, and how to nationalise the land— 
see eds. ’93 and ’94 See also next two articles. 


Land Nationalisation Society. This Society 
was established in the spring of ’81, and is the 
oldest of the British societies which have for 
their object the abolition of the present ayeten 
of private ownership of land ard the establish- 
ment of a general system of public land owner- 
ship During the sixteen yeais of 1ts existence 
it has carried on a continual system of agitation 
and education, and its membership and influ- 
ence have steadily grown It was the first 
among the advanced societies to use travelling 
lecture vans in the country during the summer 
months, and during the winter season its lec- 
tuieis are pretty constantly at work addressing 
ndoor meetings. This Society 1s especially 
responsible fo1 the proposal which 1s making 
headway that local representative authorities 
should be vested with large compulsor powers 
to acquire land (at a fair valuation) and hold it 
In such quantities as may be demanded by their 
constituents. In this way the Society believes 
‘he system of landlordism can be gustly and 
surely abolished. Premdent, Prof. Alfred Russel 

allace, D.C.L, LL.D, FR.G.S. (Oxon); 


Treasurer, Alex W. Payne, F.C.A.; Hon. 
Secretary, H. G. Moberly, Seoretary,_ Joseph 
Hyder. Offices, 47, Albany Buildings, Victona 


“treet, Léndon, S.W. 


Land Restoration Leese ue English. This 
League was founded, under the name of the 
Land Reform Unnon, in April ‘93, ‘‘to advance 
‘he principles laid down by Henry George in 

Progress and Poverty’ for the restoration of 
the land to the people.” At the first annual 
neeting (May °84) the name of the Society 
was changed to ‘‘English Land Restoration 
League.” The League has always offered a 


bag set them up, in every case in which their strenuous resistance to every proposal ‘‘ for 
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buying out Irish or other landlords at the 
expense or] under the guarantee of the rate 
yers, or for creating a new class of land 
ords under the name of peasant proprietors 
On the same grounds it has always opposed 
the enfranchisement of leaseholds Since og: 
a large part of the work of the League has been 
carried on in the country districts by means of 
its ‘‘Red Vans, a guarantee fund of £1000 
a year being available, during the first five 
years, for their support The lecturers of the 
eague collect information on land and labour 
questions, which 1s ed ted and published 1n an 
annual “Red Van Report, illustrated Nearly 
a score of counties in the southern, eastern 
and midland counties have been visited village 
by village, by the Wans, which have taken part 
in nearly 3500 meetings during the past six 
years ine the passing of the Local Govern 
ment Act, 94 the League has devoted special 
attention to Parish Councils Among questions 
specially taken up by the League during the past 
two years may be mentioned the cases of the 
locked out Penrhyn quarrymen, ofthe sufferers 
at Quarry Bank, Staffo:dshire, whose houses 
are alleged to have been injured or destroyed 
by the mining operations carried on by Lord 
Dudley, Mr Shaw Lefevre s proposa! for the 
urchase by the London County Council of 
reehold ground rents in London (against 
which the League issued a memorandum in May 
’98),etc The League is now devoting special 
attention to lantern lectures on the Land 
eae Office, 376 and 377, Strand London, 
C Gen Sec, Frederick Verinder, Hon 
Treasurer, Rey Stewart D Headlam,M LSB 
Land Tax The land tax in England and 
Wales is an apportioned tax It 1s not charged 
at the same rate in the pound over the whole 
country, but each parish 1s hable to contribute 
a fixed annual quota The parochial quotas 
were fixed permanently and made perpetual in 
1798 by the Act 38 Geo III c 60, but subject to 
redemption by the individual taxpayers The 
land tax quota payable 1s required by l1w to be 
raised in each parish by a new assessment 
yearly and from year to year at an equal rate on 
the annual value of all lands and tenements 
etc , which have not been exonerated from land 
tax (42 Geo III c 3116 S 180) Such lands and 
tenements are to be charged ‘with as much 
equality and indifference as 1s possible by a 
pound rate’ (38 Geo III c 5,s 4) Foimerly 
the maximum rate of land tax chargeable was 
4s in the pound (42 Geo III _c 116, s_ 180) 
Now, by the provisions of the Finance Act ’96, 
S 31, the amount assessed may not exceed the 
amount which would be produced by a rate of 
rs 1n the pound on the “annual value’ = For 
the purposes of section 31 of that Act ‘‘ annual 
value ’1s the annual value as assessed under 
Schedule A in the Income Tax Act, 42, ard if 
an assessment so made on a parish Is in 
sufficient to raise the amount of the parish 
quota the difference has to be written off as 
irrecoverable The assessment of the land tax 
rests exclusively with the Land Tax Com 
missioners for the county, and any complaint 
against a Jand tax assessment on the ground of 
inequality or incorrectness must be by way of 
appeal to them Notices as to when appeals 
will be heard are annually fixed early in the 
financral year to the courch door in ea rish 
The collectors of Jand tax are required, upon 
the application of any person who may think 
himself over rated, to permit such person, or 
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his proper representative to inspect the dupli 
cates of assessment at all reasonable times in 
the day, without at ba of fee Every person 
Intending to appeal 1s required to give notice 
of his inteution 1n writing to one or more of the 
assessors Appeals once heard and determined 
by the Commissioners are final Any person 
having an estate or interest 1n lands and tene 
ments (except tenants at rack rent, or holding 
under the Crown) may contract for the re 
gempeen of the land tax charged thereon By 
the Finance Act 96 the consideration for the 
redemption has been fixed at thirty times 
the amount of the tax Information as to 
redemption may be obtained from the clerk to 
the Commissioners of Taxes for the division in 
which the land tax desired to be redeemed 18 
assessed, or (by letter) from the Registrar of 
Iand Tax Inland Revenue Office, Somerset 
House London WC_ The Iinance Act 98 
exempts from land tix all owners exempted 
from income tax on the ground of their income 
not exceeding £160 

Land Transfer Act, '97 This Act, which 
came generally into operation on Jan rst, ’98 
consists of four parts Part I creates a real 
repiesentative in whom real property 1s to be 
come vested on the death of the owne: This 
real 1epresentative 1s to be the personal repre 
seitative In other wo ds, realty as well as 
personalty will now ve t in the executor, or 
in case of intestacy, the administrator, instea 
of vesting at once in the devisee or heir at law, 
though no change is made in the statute 
governing the distribution of the assets of an 
intestate, the law of primogeniture standin 
as it Stood before Part II amends the Lan 
Transfer Act of 75 in ceitain particulars 
This Act, one of Lord Cairns amending an 
older statute of Lord Westbury, established a 
Land Registry with a Registrar, and gave a 
powe1 of creating district registries, if neces 
sary where the owner of freehold land, or of 
leasehold fo: an unexpired term of at least 21 
years,couldregisterhistitle and he would after 
registration receive a land certificate or copy 
of the registered lease, which would represent 
the property which had been registered 
Transactions regarding the pioperty would 
then be entered in the register, and endorsed 
on the certificate or registered lease, which 
would be delivered by the vendor to the 

urchaser on the completion of the purchase 

he system being optional has not been largel 
availed of , the object of the Act isto make it 
compulsory, though its provisions to that end 
in Part II] of the statute can Shoat Pie brought 
into operation in this wise —Her Majesty may 
by Order in Council declare, as respects any 
county or part of a county mentioned in the 


“order, that on and after a specified day 


registration of title to land 1s to be compulsory 
on sale, and thereupon a person shall not under 
any conveyance of a sale executed on or after 
the specified day acquire the legal estate in 
any freehold land in that county or part of 
a county, unless or until he 1s registered as 
proprietor of the land But six months’ notice 
is to be given to the county or borough 
council concerned of the order proposed 
to be made, a draft of the order 1s to be 
gazetted, and if three months after notice the 
council resolve that compulsory registration 
would not be desirable in their county or 
county borough, the order 1s not to be made 
Except as to a council which shall have resolved 
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in favour of compulsory registration being 
applied to it, no further order 1s to be made, 
and in any case no further order is to be made 
until the expiration of three years from the 
making of the first order Furthermore the 
Order in Council itself when made is to be 
laid before Parliament, and 1s to be subject to 
the veto of either House Provision 1s made 
for an indemnity 1m case of a mistake having 
occurred 1n the Land Registiy and loss having 
been occasioned, a certain proportion of the 
fees being set aside so as to constitute an 
insurance fund, and if this should be at any 
time insufficient to pay the indemnity, the 
deficiency 1s to be met out of the Consolidated 
Fund Lastly comes the question of fees, and 
though these would appear to be in certain 
ci cumstances subject to alteration, they are 
set out in a schedule to the Act as follows, and 
will save, 1t 1s said, as much as four fifths of 
the charges now subsisting “ The following 
fees shall be paid in dis ricts where registration 
of title 1s compulso1y, and shai include all 
necessary Surveying, mapping, and scrivenery, 
and the preparation, issue, endorsement, or 
deposit, as the case may be, of a land certificate, 
office copv, registered lease, or certificate of 
charge, discharges of incumbrances, the regis 

tration of any necessaly cautions, inhibitions 
or restrictions, the filing of auxiliary documents 
(if any), and all other necessary costs of and 
incidental tothe completion of each registration 
or transaction whether under one or under 
several titles Fo possessory registration, and 
for tiansters, charges, and transfers of cha ges 
for valuable consideration —Not exceeding 
Z1500, 15 6d for every £25 or pait of £25 

exceeding £1000 and not exceeding £3290, £, 
for the first £1roo0o, and 1s for every £-5 o1 
pait of £25 over £1000 exceeding £3200 and 
not exceeding £10,000, £7 for the first £3 00, and 
1s for every £50 or part of £50 over £3009, 
exceeding 410,00c, £14 for the fiist £10,020, 
and 1s for every {10> or part of £100, upto a 
maximum of £25 for £32,000 Foi transmissions 
and transfers not for value, notices of leases, 
and iectification of the 1egister, and land — 
one quarter ot the above fees, according to the 
capital value of the interest dealt with, with 
aminimum of rs and a maximum of £5 No 
fees to be iid Ses for inspection of the 
registe: ” Part ITV contains miscellaneous 
provisions It may be added that a section of 
the Act imposes a penalty upon any unqualified 
person who either directly or indirectly, foi or 
in expectation of gain, draws o1 prepares any 
instrument in 1elation to the transfer o1 regis 

tration of land Part If of the Act will come 
into operation in the Countv of London early 
in ’98, and cannot be extended beyond London 
fur three years. 

, Andrew, M.A., LL D, wasb at Sel 
kirk, 1844, and educated at Pee a ap Academy, 
St Andrews pplveritys and Balliol College, 
where he graduated first class in classics 
Elected a Fellow of Merton, 68 He has for some 
time been on the literary staff of the Da:ly News, 
and 1s a weli known contributor to periodical 
literature The monthly article ‘ At the Sign 
of the Ship,” in Longeman’s Magasine, 1s his 
work His “Ballads and Lyrics of Old 
France,” and “ Ballades in Blue China,” ’81, 
brought him into prominent notice. His sub 
sequent works, especially “‘ Helen of Troy,” 
“Rhymes ala mode,” and ‘Custom, Ritual, and 
Myth, ’ increased his reputation He 1s joint 
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translater,with Prof Butcher, ofthe “‘Odyssey,” 
and with Mr Myersand Mr Leaf of the “Ihad ” 
In ’88 he was appointed Gifford Leoturer on 
Natural Religion at St Andrews University, and 
delivered his inaugural address Jan 17th, ’89 
Rece it works of his include ‘The Gold of 
Fairnilee, ‘‘Lost Leaders” (leading articles 
which nad appeared in the Datly News), “‘ Prince 
Prigio, ‘‘ The Life of Lord Iddesleigh, ‘‘ The 
Worlds Desire (in collaboration with Mr 
Rider Haggarfl), “ Essays in Little, ‘Anglin 

Sketches, ‘Homer andthe Epic, ‘‘ Ban an 

Arriert Ban,” ‘‘A Monk of Fife ’ (a novel), 
‘‘Life of John Gibson Lockhart,’ ‘ Pickle the 
Spy, a history of the obscure vears of Prince 
Charles, ‘ Wodern Mythology, ‘The Book of 
Dreams and Ghosts, and ‘‘The Making of 
Rehgion Mr Lang has also edited a charm 
ing series of ‘‘Fairy Tales in five books, a 
“Blue Poetry Book,’ and two books of ‘‘True 


Stories allforchildren Address 1, Marloes 
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Lasker, Emanuel, chess champion of thc 
world, was born in Berlinchen, Piuss a, Dec 
24th, 1868 He inhcrited his great abilities at 
the game to some extent, and at the begirning of 
the decade took a high place at a chess tourna 
ment at Berlin, where he defeated some ol 
the leading masters’ In 92 he visited England, 
and again distinguished himself at a tourna 
ment, and defeated Mr Blackburne, the well 
known English expert, by 6 games to love, 4 
games being drawn In the gieat New York 

ournament of ’93 he won his gimes with all the 
thirteen leading players, including Mr Steinitz, 
the then champion of the world A set match 
with Mr Steinitz took place at Moscow 1n Dec 
g6and Jan g7, and this Mr Lasker won by 10 
games to 2, 5 being drawn 

Laurier, Sir Wilfnd, GCMG, the first 
French-Canadian Premier of the Dominion, was 
b at St Lin 1841, and educated for the bar 
Called 1n 64, he at once began to show his great 
ability, and rose 1apidly in hi; profession He 
embarked on his pol tical career in 71, when he 
was elected asa Liberal to the Quebec Provincia] 
Assembly, and here, too, his eloquence and 
ability at once brought him tothe front In 74 
he was elected to the Federal Assembly, and 
his high personal character, his undoubted 
loyalty and attachment to the connection of the 
colony with Great Britain, together with his 
pica oratorical powers which have earned tor 

im the title ‘Silver tongued Laurier,’ soon 
gave him high rank in the Liberal party 

rom the first he advocated a policy of tree 
trade, so far as the revenue requirements of 
the country would allow, and, although a 
Catholic, his spinted resistance to the at 
tempted dictation of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in regard to the Manitoba Schools 
question, Showed that he was independent of 
such inguence in political affairs On the 
retirement of Mr Blake in ‘gr he was chosen 
as leader of the Liberal party, and at the 
General Election of 96 he led his followers to 
a notable victory is tariff legistation during 
’o7, giving Great Britain the benefit of pre- 
ferential trade with Canada, aroused much 
enthusiasm both in the colony and at home, 
and he was warmly welcomed when he came 
to London to attend the JubiJee festivities. 
He was then =ppomnted a member of the Privy 
Council and madeaG CMG, 
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LAW, ’98 


The most important matter to be noted 1n the 
history of Law for the year 1s the passing of 
the Act to allow prisoners on their trial to give 
evidence on their own behalf The Act (see 
Session) also enables the wife or husband of the 
prisoner to give evidence Many Acts had en 
abled the prisoner and his wife or her husband 
to give evidence 1n particular offences but this 
Act enables them in every case to doso A 
curious point arose on its coming into force the 
Act providing that 1t should commence from the 
expiration of two months after its passing , and 
some magistrates held that this brought it into 
force on Oct 19th ind some on Oct 20th, while 
the Chairman of thg London Sessions adjou: ned 
a'l the defended cases before him to the 2oth, to 
give the prisoners an opportunity of giving ev! 
dence for themselves 1f thev wished During 
the year the Woikmens Compensation Act 
(az ) came into force but while it gave a great 
deal of work to the insurance companies, 1t has 
not as yet much benefited the lawyers There 
are no doubt, many points that will have to be 
decided Anothei 1mportant Act that has partly 
come into operation 1s the Land Transfer Act 
’97 (gv), and so far as it 1s at present in force 
1t has achieved the great change of vesting 1 eal 
pioperty in the executor or administrator, and 
practically for all purposes of the administration 
of the estate of a deceased peison putting real 
and personal property on a similar basis In 
the following columns the cases noted are those 
that seem to most affect the ordinary conduc 
of business, or are of interest as touching on 
the ordinai\ relations of hfe or matters of 

eneral interest Acase not dealt with there, 

ut that aroused some popular interest, was 
the Stokes willcase Mr Stokes was the trader 
who was hanged in the Congo State by the 
Longo authorities in 95 He made a will in 
the form that 1s provide  >y Belgian law, which 
would therefore have been a good will for pioof 
im England if Belgian law prevailed in the 
Congo State There seemed to be some doubt 
whether theie was any law inthe Congo State 
at all, but ultimately Sir Francis Jeune held 
that there was sufficient evidence of the pre 
valence of Belgian law in the Congo to enable 
him to uphold the will Criminal case» are not 
dealt with, but the results of a few notewo:th, 
trials should be noticed here The murderer 
of Wallham Terriss, a man named Prince, who 
stabbed Mr Teriiss just outside the Adelphi 
Theatrein Dec ’97, wasin Jan 98sent to Broad 
moor asacriminal lunatic An East end murde: 
that revealed curious domestic relations among 
Russian Jews living in East London Lesulted 
in a man named Karaczsowsk1 being sentenced 


at the Old Pauley im March to ten yeais penal 


servitude A Mrs Camulla Nicholls was in 
May sentenced at the same Court to seven 
years’ penal servitude foi great acts of cruelty 
to a maid servant in her employ, and for de 
priving her of food—acts which 1esulted in or 
were followed by, the girls death The trial of 
the directors of T E Biinsmead & Co, Ltd, 
for issuing a fraudulent prospectus (the real 
intent of the prospectus being to sell at a huge 

rice a newly established and almost valueless 
Bisinese as an old established and well-known 
business that was not in the market) resulted 
in Brinsmead being sentenced to 6 months’ 
hard labour, Ballantine to 3 months, Kaye to 
15 months, Jordan to 18 months, and Ainsworth 
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and Bernard to 5 years’ penal servitude each 
Two cases of a disagreeable character, 1e 
sulting in sentences of seven years, and death 
that excited consideiable public interest, were 
those of Dr Maunsell Collins in May and Dr 
Whitmarsh 1n Octobe: Both were cases of 
illegal operations on women, and the different 
results were due to the different directions 
of the judge who tried them to the jury 
Dr Whuitmaishs sentcnce was commuted but 
there is no doubt the law 1s that 1f an illegal 
Operation 1esults in death the operator 1s 
guilty of murder 

Adulleration —In Heywood v Whitehead 
a sergeant of police, acting under the oiders 
of Heywood, who was an inspector unde: the 
Act, purchased milk from hitchead, who, 
when he was asked for new milk, sold skimmed, 
and charged a penny a pint the usu1l price fo! 
shimmed The justices who heard the case 
differed, one being of thc opinion that, only a 
penny a pint being asked, the man who bought 
the milk must have been awarc 1t was skimmed 
mulk he was buyin,, and had therefore suffe: ed 
no damage but the Queens Bench held that 
his knowledge made no difference He asked 
fo. new milk, and skimmed milk was given hiim, 
and the magistrates must convict while in 
Petchey Taylor the Divisional Court held that 
the question whether or not an alteration inthe 
quality, substance or nature of a food o1 drug 
has been sufficiently disclosed 15 a question of 
fact. Wilk from which 97 per cent of the fat 
had been abstracted was sold as skimmed milk 
The magistrate held, on the evidence, that this 
was not a sufficient disclosure under the Act, 
and the Queens Bench he'd that there was no 
appeal from his decision —Kindred cases are 
the following —Undet sects 21 and 22 of the 
Wuights and Measures Act, _,, the weight of 
coal sold in bulk 15 to be indicated on a ticket 
forwarded to the purchaser The weighing 
must be at the premises of the seller previous 
to the load being sent out and not on deliver 
at the premises of the purchaser (Knowles 
Son v Sinclair) —Messrs Salmon & Gluckstein, 
Ltd, were charged with selling cigarettes 
to which a false trade description—namely, 
“guaranteed hand made —was aoplied The 
cigarettes were, in fact, machine made, but 
were of equally good quality with hand made 
cigarettes [he defendants said they were 
using up a stoch of old labels The Queens 
Bench held that the fact that the cigarettes sold 
as hand made wete of as good quality as hand 
made cigarettes afforded no detence, that the 
description was false in a matetial respect, and 
that the respondents, having knowingly applied 
the false description, had not acted innocently, 
and were guilty of an offence against the Act 
(Karshenboim v Salmon & Gluckstein) 

Bankhrupicy.—The original lessee undei 
a burdensome lease assigned, and the assignee 
in turn assigned to Perkins Each assignment 
contained usual covenants by the assignee, 
with the assignor to pay the rents and perform 
the covenants and indemnify the assignoi 
Perkins having died, his executors assigned 
the leasehold premises toa man of straw eThe 
lessor applied to the original lessee to pay the 
rent, which he wascompelledto do Theinter 
mediate assignee having become bankrupt, his 
trustee in bankruptcy by deed assigned to the 
original lessee the benefit of the covenants to 
pay rent and indemnify contained in the second 
assignment It was held that the right of 
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indemnity was a chose 1n action assignable by 
the trustee 1n bankruptcy, and that the origina! 
lessee could recover the whole amount for 
which the bankrupt’s estate was liable, and was 
not limited to the amount which that estate had 
actually paid or could pay (/# ve Perkins— 
Poyser v Beyfus) —An order of adjudication in 
bankruptcy, coupled with an order that the 
debtor’s estate be administered undei sect 12: 
of the Bankruptcy Act, ’83, whereby the officia 
receiver becomes the trustee 1n the bankruptcy 
amounts to a “conveyance” to the official 
receiver within the meaning of the Middlesex 
Registry Act, and unless a memorial 1s regis 
tered under that Act the title of the official 
receiver to land in Middlesex be'onging to 
the bankrupt will be postponed to that of a 
subsequent mortgagee without notice whose 
mortgagee 1s duly registered (/n 1e Calcott & 
Elvin’s Contract) 


Bille of Exchange.—One of the most 
notorious cases of the year was that of Lewis 
v Olay, in which a young man, Clay, had been 
induced by Lord Wilham Nevill to sign a pro 
missory note by a fraudulent representation 
that he was witnessing a deed, and at the time 
he signed it he believed he was witnessing a 
deed, and had no knowledge of the existence 
of the promissory note ne oh held that 
Clay had not been negligent he Lord Chief 
Justice held the misrepresentation and mistake 
relieved Clay from liability on the bill Lord 
Nevill was subsequently tried and convicted 
at the Old Bailey of forgery, and sentenced 
to five years’ penal servitude —Other cases 
of interest before the Courts this year were 
the following —Jenkins v Coomber, where it 
was held that the endorse: of a bill of exchange 
who 1s a guarantor 1s not hable to the drawer 
and payee if he endoises it_ before the payee 
has endorsed it —In Woolfv Hamulton a cheque 
was given by the defendant in payment of bets 
upon horse races lost by him, and endoised by 
the payee to the plaintiff for value with notice 
of the consideration for which it was given, 
and the holder was held not entitled to recover 
—While in another case 1t was held that the 
giving and accepting of a bill of exchange in 
payment of the debt is a discharge of the debt, 
and the creditor cannot sue on the debt unless 
he also has the bill, and if at the time at which 
the writ was issued, the bill, although it had 
been dishonoured, was outstarding 1n the hands 
of a third party, the action cannot succeed, and 
the fact that the cieditor has subsequently 
obtained possession of it 1s not a suliicient 
remedy of the original defect in his cause of 


action (Davis v Reilly) 


Bills of Sale,—The jud es have almost 
exhausted the Bills of -ale Act, but one case 
of interest was Ex parie Ellis” If the lender 
on a bill of sale seizes the goods to realise his 
debt the borrower can redeem, but where 
under a bill of sale the principal sum thereby 
secured was payable at the end of two years, 
and in the meantime a certain sum was payable 
monthly as interest, and the lender on one of 


the monthly payments of interest being in > 


arrear took possession of the goods for the 
purpose of holding the same until payment of 
the interest due, but not for the purpose of 

the security by sale of the goods, it 


realis) 
was held that an order could not be made under . 
ior to any shares being allotted as fully paid 


sect. 7 of the Bills of Sale Act, ’82, that upon 
payment of the principal, interest up to date, 
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and costs, the grantee of the bill of sale should 
give up his security 
Company Law.—The year 88 will be 
remembered by company promoters and com- 
pany lawyers as the year of the Hooley crash 
r Hooley was a man of some means who 
promotes a number of companies, includi 
ovril and many cycle companies, flourishe 
for some few years as a millionaire, and finally 
became bankrupt In the course of his exam- 
nation in banktuptcy, he attributed his misfor 
tunes to the large demands made on him by 
newspapers to speak favourably of his schemes, 
and by noblemen and othe: distinguished per- 
sons to serve as directors of his companies 
He further alleged that some of them had 
attempted to biibe him to citer his evidence, 
and Earl de Ja Warr had to pay the costs of an 
application to commit him fo: contempt of court, 
while Mr Rucker was fined £250 and costs 
—Amongst other cases of interest, the follow 
ing came before the courts —A promoter of a 
company who, 1n ’88, acted temporarily as sec 
retary of a company formed for the purchase of 
an hotel and gardens, the vendor of which had 
offered £2000 to him and other persons if they 
would form such a company, and who received 
4250 of thts amount to the knowledge of the 
other peisons, who became the directors, and 
the date and parties to the agreement under 
which he took this profit were stated in the 
prospectus issued to the public inviting share 
subscriptions, was held not hable to repay 
the money 1n liquidation as a secret profit (Jz 
re Bale Hotel and Botanical Gardens) —Another 
case of an alleged secret profit, resulting in 
favour of the directo1, arose in the hquidation 
of ““Olympia ' In Jan ’93, a syndicate of 
thirty three members, of which the directo. 
and three others were the founders and trustees 
as well as membeis, was formed to purchase 
‘he property known as ‘‘Olvmpia,” then be- 
onging to a company in liquidation, with a 
view to the re sale thereof either to a company 
to be i, fee gi under the Companies Act or to 
some other purchaser The trustees were to 
buy “Olympia” and also had power to pur- 
chase as an Interim investment any first mort- 
zage bonds of the company 1n lhquidation, and 
-he syndicate accordingly purchased certain 
debentures for £1c0,000, and a second mortgage 
for £10,000, on the property, at very low prices 
[In Fcb ’93 “‘Olympia” was sold by auction by 
he chiel clerk in the debenture holders’ action 
against the company in liq udation, to one of 
the trustees of the syndicate, acting for the 
others, for the sum of £140,000, which was 
sufficient, after paying the expenses of the 
liquidation, to pay in respect of the debentures 
and mortgage a sum giving a profit of over 
£20,000 he syndicate then sold to a new 
company for £180,000, Stating 1n the prospectus 
chat the vendors were the directors and the 
difference between their buying and selling 
mrices, bit nothing as to the £2>,oco made in 
he debenture speculation On asummons to 
nake the directors pay over this £20,000 as a 
secret profit 1t was held that it was not a secret 
1 0fit, and that in the purchase of the debentures 
‘hey were not acting as promoters of the com- 
sany —A point of great importance to grantees 
of fully paid shares was decided 1n J re Maynard 
td. Sect 25 of the Companies Act, 67, re 
[uires a contract for their issue to be filed 


up. A contract for the sale of a business to a 
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company for a sum payable partly in cash and 
partly in shares to be credited as tully paid up, 
which describes the subject matter of the con 
tract merely by reference to a schedule 1n a 
prior unregistered agreement, does not suf 
ficiently comply with that section Jhe vendor 
will therefore be entitled to have the register 
of shareholders of the company iectified by 
striking off his name A connrmatory contract 
which embodies a prior binding contract, 1f 1t 1s 
registered under sect 25, and 1n othe: respects 
complies with the requirements of that section, 
is sufficient to protect the holder of shares 
issued as fully paid up —In the liquidation of 
the International Society of Auccioncers and 
Valuers, Ltd , it appeared that a Mr Baill e had 
signed an application for membersh pin a com 
pany in amistaken belief—induced by the tiaudu 
ent representations of an officcr of the company 
—that the mcmbeiship for which application 
had been made was in another old stablished 
company beaiing a similar name, Lhe Institute 
of Auctioneets, and it was held that no conti act 
in law was constituted, and the applicant was 
entitled to rectification of the 1egister and to 
have his name removed fiom the list of con 
tributories, notwithstanding that his name 
Was on the hst of contributo ies at the com 
mencement of the winding up of the company, 
and that 1t was not until after winding up that 
he had taken proceedings to rec if) the registei 
(nm re International Society of Auctioneers and 
Valuers, Bailues Case) A company incorpo 
1ated unde: the Companies Act, 62, cannot by 
its articles of association impose any limita 
tion upon the right given by scct 82 ot the Act 
to a contribu ory to present a petition to wind 
up the company (/s 7e Peveril Gold Mines, Ltd ) 
—TIwo points as tothe iight to inspect and take 
copies of the register of membeis were decided 
this year The right of inspecting the registe: 
ceases upon the commencement ot the winding 
up of the company, and 1s 1eplaced by the pio 
visions of scct 156 of the Act, which provides 
for the inspection of the books and papers ot a 
company which 1s being wound up under an 
order ot the Court by its c editors and con 
tributories (/n re Kent Coalfields Syndicate and 
in Boordv African Consolidated Land and Trading 
Oo ) —A company, in response to an application 
by a member for a list ot shareholders, sup 
pled him with a list containing the names in 
the register of membeis of the peisons who 
then held shares of the company, but omitting 
the names of those whose shares had been 
forfeited, which remained on the re,ister but 
had ared line drawn through them, andi efused 
to supply him with a comp ete hist of all the 
persons whose names appeaied in the register 
lt was held that the right of inspection given 
by the common law or by statute, in the ab 
sence of express prohibition to the contialy, 
Carries with it the 1ight to take notes and 
copies of the whole oi any part of the docu 
ment which there 1s power to inspect, that the 
right given by sect 32 of the Compafiies Act, 
62, of obtaining a copy of the register of mem 
bers on paying for 1t 1s an additional privilege, 
and does not take away the right to make 
copies of a document which 1s implied by the 
right to inspect it , and that the applicants had, 
notwithstanding the provisions of that scction, 
aright to make copies of the register of mem- 
bers if accomplished in a reasonable time —A 
int of importance to debenture holders was 
ecided in Jn 7s Mayfair Co, where 
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it was held that wheic a company has passed a 
resolution under sect 5 of the Companies Act 
79, that a portion of its uncalled capital shall 
not be capable of being called up except fo: the 
purpose of the company being wound up, such 
portion of its capital cannot be mortgaged by 
the company, and such a :esolution 1s, 1n the 
case both of an unlimitcd and a limited com- 
pany, lire, ocable —And a yet more important 
point, and one which shows the importance, 
and almost necessity, of having atius deed in 
support of the debentuies with trustees was 
decided in dn Castell Brown Ltd, where 
the bankeis of the company who, in the usual 
coulse o* business, had, without notice or 
Inguity, advanced m neys to the company on 
ad posit of titl deeds, coupled with a memo 
1andum of equitable charge, were held entitled 
to prioiity over debenture holdeits of the 
compa 4 notwithstanding that the property 
compiised in the title deeds was included in 
the debentuic security, and by the capress 
terms of the dcbenture itself prohivited from 
being charged by the company in priority to 
the debe itures 

Cramanal Lau,—By fai the most important 
event in the domain of criminal law was the 
coming into force of the \ct altering the law 
of evidence in ciiminal cases by enabling the 
pe son accused to give evidence in his own 
behalf Yhere have been no autho itative 
decisions arising out of the Act vo date, but it 
has been put in toice, notably in the case of Dr 
Whitmarsh —lhe following are a few cases 1n 
volving points of moie than passing interest — 
Englishmen have a custom of 1emoving fences 
and other ot structions to the exeicise of public 
rights by main force, but in doing so they must 
Nut commit more than necessary damage, and 
upon an indictment fo: malicious damage to 
propeity eaceeding £5 under sect 51 of the 
Maiicious Damage Act, 61, where the defence 
1s an assertion of right, the Jury must be 
directed—fiist, Did the defendants do what 
they did in the asseition of a supposed right ? 
Secondly, It so, did they do more than was 
necesSaty fo: the asse: 10n of that 1:1ght—that 
1s to sa\, 1f upon the evidence the jury were 
reasonabiy convinced that the defendants used 
g eater vio ence than it vould pioperly be sup 
posed was necessary for the assertion of he 
light 01 11s protection the jury ought to find 
the defendants guilty of malicious damage 
(Reg v Clemens) —‘ |respasseis will be prose 
cuted is no doubt a wooden lie, but the 
trespasser must keep to the road and must 
not damage the ficld, tor a trespasser upon a 
pasture tield who did danage to the grass 
giowing thereon to the eatent of 6d, 1n spite 
of notices warning him that there was ‘no 
road, and kept on his way across 1t after being 
told by the owner that he was a trespassei, 
stating that he should continue to cross it as 
otten as he liked, was held by the Queens 
Bench division rightiully convicted of malicious 
damage (Gayford »v Chower) —A peison who 
oi1deis and consumes a meal at a restaurant 
without being possessed of the means to pay 
for 1t does not obtain goods by fa!se pretences 
under section 88 of the Larceny Act, 1861, but 
does incur a debt or liability by fraudulently 
obtaining credit so as to constitute an offence 
within the meaning of section 13 of the Debtors 
Act, 1869 (Reg v Jones) 

Coustitutional Law.—A rather curious 
action involving a question of constitutional law 
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was Raleigh v Goschen Thc rule of law and of 
the constitution 1s that no branch of the executive 
power 1s as such liable to an action but the 
particular Minister who 1s responsible for the 
act 1s, and in this case the plaintifis commenced 
an action against the Lords of the Admiralty as 
such with the object of establishing as against 
them that they were not entitled to enter upon, 
o1 acquire by way of compulsory purchase, 
certain land, the property of the plaintiffs, for 
the purpose of erecting theieon a training 
college for naval cadets, and claiming damages 
for alleged trespass and an injunction to restrain 
fuithc trespass and it was held, that though 
the plaintifis could sue any of the defendants 
individually for trespasses committed, o1 
threatened by them they could not sue them 
as an officia) body, and that as the action was 
nclaim against the defendants in their official 
capacity, 1t was misconceived and would not 
he the law being that while the authority of 
an executive department is no Justification for 
a trespass, only those who commit or in fact 
ruthorise the trespass ate liable, and the head 
of aGoveinment Department 1s not liable fo: 
wiongful acts of officials in the Department, 
unless 1t can be shown that the act complained 
of was substantially the act of the head of the 
D pa tment himself Ihe House of Loids had 
in the London Tramways Company v the London 
County Council to consider the extent of its own 
jurisdiction and decided that it could not upse 
a previous decision on a point of law of the 
House 

Death Duties —Thiee estate duty cases 
should be recorded In the A @ z Brown a 
father, who had cariied on business as a cotton 
spinner, entered into paitnership with his son 
for the term of five years The son brought no 
capital into the business, but, by the deed of 
partnership, it was agieed that the father was 
to be taken to have brought in two thirds of 
the estimated capital of the business and the 
+©on the remaining one third, and the piofts 
were to be divided accordingly Among othe! 
terms of the partnership it was agrced that, if 
the partnership continued for the five \ears or 
was determined by any cause othe: than the 
death ofa partne: the sons share of the cipita' 
was to be one half and ifthe fathei died during 


the teim, the son was to have the whole’ 


business, and was to pay £10,000 to the fathers 
executors, but if the son died during the term, 
the father was to have back the business and 
Was to pay £15,0 oto hissonsexecutors The 
father died duiing the term, and 1n a claim for 
Succession duty it was held that, taking the 
partnership deed as a whole, the arrangement 
therein contained was in the main one maae 
for the benefit of the son rathe: than a sale to 
him of the partnersh'p business on his father st 
death, and that succession duty was payable 
by the son —Where an appointment under a 
power gave to the beneficiary so much of the 
stocks, funds, shaies, and securities subject to 
the sett ement as should be sufficient to 1a1se 
the net sum of £2,000, 1t was held that succes 

sion duty on the sum appointed must be paid 
out of the funds remaining unappointed (/” re 
Saunders Saunders» Gore Where acompany 
1egistered the death of an American share 

holde: and transferred the shares into the 
namcs of his American executors without pro 

bate in England, it was held that the company, 
ty so dealing with the assets of the testator in 
England, constituted themselves executors de 
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son fort, and were liable, upon an information 
hicd by the Attorney General, to pay to the 
Crown probate duty upon the assets so ad 
ministered by them (Attorney-General » New 
York Breweries Co ) 

Dogs —A sheep dog 1s not entitled to one 
bite, even though the sheep are tiespassers , 
and the owner was held liable under a section 
of the Dogs Act, 186,, where the sheep were 
trespassing on the detendants field, which ad 
joined the plaiitift s land 1n a case where while 
the sheep were being driven by their ownei 
back to his own field, tl e defendant s dog, which 
wis in the field wheie the sheep were so tres 
passing, wotlied and killed one of the sheep, 
and this although the defendant had several 
times warned the plaintiff tg prevent his sheep 
fiom ti espassing on his Jand (wrange ~ Siloock) 

Ecclesrastical Law —The disputes in the 
Church as toritual and kindied matters afforded 
much matte: for speeches and newspapei 
aiticles but very few cases came into court, 
the bishops vetoing action in the Ecclesiastical 
Ccurts Interesting cases of ecclesiastical law 
weie however, decided It was held /u re 
Perry Almshouses that a person who has been 
baptised his been confimed or 1s ready and 
desirous $0 to be, and 1s an actual communicant, 
holds the status of a member of the Church of 
{ngland —In a case arising out of the action 
of the Vicar of St Maiks, Marylebone Road, 
the vicar was 01 dered to1 emove pictures 1 epre 
senting the Stations of the Cross proved to 
have been used superstitiously, and four cruci 
fixes, curtains placed over the Ten Command 
ments, the Loids Prayer, and the Apostles 
Creed engraved on the east chancel wall, 
ind peimanent blinds fixed ove: the east 
window and a side chancel window, all of 
which he had done .ainst a vote of the vestry 
and contrary to the wish of the parish, and the 
Couit threatened to empower the parishioners 
warden to cairy out the order It approved 
the erection in the chancel of a Communion 
Table with a ie edos in substitution for the 
Communion Iable tormerly) there, though made 
by the incumbent in opposition to a vote ot 
the vestry, ontheg ound cf its being an artistic 
improvement to the church, subject to the 
plattorm on which the Communion [able stood 
bcing extended 1 ound the north end of the table 
so as toenable the minister to ofhciate during 
the Communion Se1\ice standing at the north 
end and also sanctioned by confirmatory 
faculty the erection in the church of a side 
chapel with a Communion Table in it, though 
objected to by the parishioners, subject to the 
chapel being separated from the church on a 
p an to be approved of by the Court ~—Chuich 
wardens who administered some charity estates 
held on old parochial trusts, the origin of which 
was unknown, and which were 1n ’8s5 vested 
in trustees by a deed of appointment of new 
trustees upon trust to permit and suffer the 
churchwardens to receive and take the rents 
for such charitable uses, intents, and pu: poses 
as the same had been usually employed by the 
parishioners of the said patish, there being a 
temporary dimimution oO! income, obtained in 
85 8 from the bank wheiethey kept an account, 
without the sanction of the Charity Commis 
sioners, advances amounting to £3,coo, which 
were cairied to the credit of the churchwardens 
in the account In ’91 a scheme by the Charity 
Commissioners came into effect, by which the 
estates were vested in the Official Trustee of 
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Charity Lands, and the administration of the 
rents in the Trustees of the London Parochial 
Charities Ihe churchwardens had to pay the 
loan themselves (Fell v Official Trustees of 
Oharity Lands) —The seats in the new parish 
church of St Saviour, Westgate on Sea, were 
in ’8s5 allotted by the Ecclesiastical Commis 
sioners as follows —Two pews for the vicar of 
the parish and his family, 315 sittings to be let 
to pew renters, 222 sittings as free seats, and 
72 Sittings as seats fo: children, in the expecta 
tion that the population of the parish would in 
the main be composed of working men’ This 
expectation was not realised, and in ’98 the vicu 
and chuichwardens of the parish applied to the 
Ordinary to authorise by taculty ie substitu 
tion of pews foreadults in the place of the 72 
sittings allotted as childrens seats, and the 
letting of the substituted pews at pew tents to 
be expended in church improvements and ex 

enses It was decided by the Commissary 

ourt of Canterbury that it could allow the 
seats to be used for adults, but no pew rems 
could be charged, and that the churchwardens 
might favour subscribers to 2 fund for church 
improvemencs (Vicar of St Saviour, Westgate 
on-Sea, Parishioncrs of Same, Houseman inter 
vening) —One of the cases that has excited the 
greatest interest durins this y at 1s the case of 
Mrs Diuce, who claims to be the widow of a 
Duke of Poi tland, ind whohas made great efforts 
to get the grave of het husband opened, she 
alleging that no one was buried there, but that 
he: husband, whom she knew as Mr Diuce 
was in fact .he Duke of Poi.land, who died 
many jears later The case led to an appl ca 
tion to the Divisional Court to prohibit the 
Chancellor of the Diocese of London allowing 
the giave to be opened, and it was held that 
the jurisdiction of the Oidinary over all bodies 
buried 1n consecrated ground is not affected by 
the section of the Burial Act, 57, whichrequires 
the licence of a Secretary ot State for the 
removal ot any body from any placc of bunal 
unless it be 1emoved from one consecrated 
place of burial to another by faculty zranted by 
the Ordinary, and that the Ordinary may giant 
a faculty for the exhumation, for the puipose 
of identification, of a body which has been 
buried in consecrated ground, and the licence 
of the Secretary of State 1s not a condition 
precedent to the grant, although the faculty 
may be inoperative until the lhcence has been 
obtained ( 5 « Dr Tristram) —In Lee z 
Hawtrey the Consistory Court of London held 
that an Order in Council puiporting to be 
made under the 23rd sect of the Burials Act, 
which enables an order to be made on the 
churchwardens to do such acts as may be 
necessary to prevent places of burial being 
injurious to health when directing the remov4l 
and reinterment elsewhere of human remains 
underneath the church, 1s either #/fra vires or 
1s to be construed as merely directing an appli 
cation for a faculty to carry out its germs, and 
that, on the petition of the rector of the parish 
church and the churchwardens, a faculty may 
issue authorising for sanitary 1éasons the 
removal of the remains and their reinterment 
1n consecrated ground 

Education Acta —The London School 
Board established and managed a superannua- 
tion fund for the payment of allowances to their 
officers and teachers upon their retirement 
This fund was provided by annual deductions 
from the salaries of the officers and teachers, 
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made 1n pursuance of contiacts between them 
and the Board, and the Court of Appeal held in 
two cases that the officers and teachers could 
not recover back the amount of the deductions 
fiom their salaries, for (x) even 1f 1t was ulira 
vires for the Board to pay the expenses of 
managing the fund out of the school rates, it 
was no pait of the contract between the Board 
and the officers and teachers that this should 
be done, and the making of the contract was 
therefore not ultra vires , (2) assuming that the 
Board could not undertake the management ot 
the fund, in the absence of power under the 
Elementary Education Acts to do so, the mone 
having been applied to the purposes for whic 
it wis subscribed, and the subscnbers having 
had the 11ght to participate in the benefits of 
the fund, there had been no failure of con 
sideration (Philips v London School Board) 
Piovision 15 now made for superannuation 
by the Elementary Yeachers Superannuation 
Act, 98 

Election Law —The joint occupation of 1 
duclling house i» not a qualification to: house 
hold franchise, but where the ent: y of qualifica 
tion in division x of the occupiers list of voteis 
foi acounty was stated to be ‘dwelling house 
jernt, and,it appeiring that the value was 
more than twice £10, 1t was held that it might 
be treated as a claim for occupation franchise 
(Bagley . Butcher) Duiing the] ondon County 
Council election one of the candidates fo1 
Holby n diced, end it was1 eld by the Divisional 
Court that whee at acoutested election for a 
county counci!, a candiuate dics between the 
Hom Nation and the poil, it is the duly of the 
returning officer for the division in which he 
Was a candidate to counte:imand notice of 
the poll (Reg z Stewart) A nomination paper 
of a candidate fo: election as a rural district 
councillor 1s not inva 1d by 1eason of its having 
been signed by thc proposer and seconder 
before the name of the candidate was filled in 
(Cox v Davies) —At the election for the London 
School Boaid in Chelsea there were eight 
candidates for five seats The five highest on 
the poll, of whom the iespondent was fifth, 
weie declared by the rctuining officer to be 
clected A petition was presented by the 
candidate who was sixth on the poll against 
the election of the respondcnt on the ground 
that certain votes ziven for the petitione: had 
been wrongly counted for the respondent or 
tor come other candidate, and the petitione1 
claimed the seat A recount having been had 
ot the votes given tor the 1espondent and the 
petitioner, 1t appeared that the petitioner had 
a majority over the respondent The votes of 
the othcr candidates weie not recounted, and 
it was held that the petitioner was entitled 
to the seat, for that 1t was enough for him 
to establish that he had more votes than 
the respondent, and that it was unnecessary 
to recount the votes given for the first four 
candidates (Lord Monkswell v Thompson) —A 
1etuin of expenses must he made although 
none have been incurred, but in £x parte 
Penningtun, when Mr Pennington had been 
returned unopposed at a municipal election, 
and believing that, as he had incurred no 
expenses of any kind, no return and declaration 
was required, omitted to return his expenses 
as “ml” until after the statutory peiiod for 
making such return and declaration had ex- 
pued, the Divisional Court held that there 
was sufficient evidence before the Court that 
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the omission had been under such circum- 
stances as to amount to an authorised ex 
cuse under the Act, and Mr Pennington was 
reheved from lability And in Mao on v 
Clarke it was decided that it 1s sufficient that 
the return should be posted within the pre 
scribed number of days, and that a mistake in 
the return does not nullify the return so as to 
render a candidate lable for penalties who sits 
and votes after making such a return 

Friendly Society —In a case in the 
Queen’s Bench of Smith v Galloway the facts 
were as follows —A person became a member 
of a friendly society at a time when the rules 
of the society contained a general provision 
that the rules might be altered After he had 
become entitled under the rules to a benefit 
from the funds of the society 1n the nature of a 
superannuation allowance, and whilst he was 
in actual receipt of it, the rules of the society 
were so altered as to have the effect of depiiving 
him of that benefit 1n case of a breach by him 
of the altered rules To such alteration of the 
rules he did not assent, except 1n so far as the 
fact of joining the society which had a general 
power of alteration constituted an assent, and 

e was held bound by the alteration Ina case 
of Bennett v Slater it was held that a nomina 
tion under sect 15, subsect 2, of the Friendly 
Societies’ Act, ’75, intended to operate afte 
death, and to dispose of the member’s interest, 
could be revoked by a subsequent will of the 
nominator. 

Gaming, either in the form of betting or 
stockdealing, did not bulk so largely in the 
cases of the year as in the last two or three 
years The appeal to the House of Lords in 
the Kempton Park case 1s still undecided The 
following are two or three cases of interest — 
In a case arising out of the death and bankruptcy 
of e (otherwise George Gregory) one 
custome: who had dealt on the cover system 
having been successful 1n some of his dealings 
directed the debtor to use the profit for a bona 
fide purchase of certain stock, and the debto1 
thereupon sent acontract note tothe respondent 
to the effect that he had sold the stock to him 
and debited him with the price of the stock, 
stamp, and fees The debtor died before the 
stock was delivered, and the respondent claimed 
to prove against his estate for damages for the 
non-delivery of the stock, and 1t was held that 
the transaction was not equivalent to a payment 
by the debtor to the respondent of the price of 
the stock, and that the respondent was pre 
cluded by the Gaming Act, ’45, sect 18, from so 
proving (Oronmure, /#7 ve, Waud, ex parte).—In 
the same case it was held that a speculator 
who had deposited with the debtor money as 
cover to secure him against loss upon gaming 
transactions, the money having never been 
required or appropriated for that purpose, and 
the events in respect of which it was deposited 
having resulted in favour of the speculation, it 
was entitled to prove for 1t against the estate 
ofthe debtor In another case it was held that 
a bill accepted for a gaming debt could not be 
sued on by the drawer, but where the drawer 
endorsed it to a bank and the bank sued the 
acceptor and recovered the money, it was held 
that the acceptor could not recover the money so 
paid by him from the drawer to whom he had 

iven the bill for a gaming debt (Crawley v. 
te’). Another of the great ‘‘ place” cases was 
Reg v.Humphrey [he prisoner wasin the habit 
-Of going to an archway which was a private 
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thoroughfare leading from a public street into 
a yard containing dwelling-houses, stables, and 
workshops, for the purpose of betting with 
persons resorting to him there This was held 
to be a “place” within the meaning of the 
Betting Act, ’53, and the Court for Crown Cases 
Reserved held that the prisoner was rightly 
convicted nnder that Act 

Husband and Wife — There was no 
divorce case exciting great popular interest, 
but several legal points were decided —In 
Wynne v Wynne the husband, a member of a 
firm of solicitors that was about to become 
bankrupt for £300,000, left England and could 
not be traced, 1n consequence of which a 
warrant was issued for his arrest Ata final 
interview with his wife he had told her he was 
ruined, and could not bear the disgrace and 
scandal, and must go away for a few months 
till the matter had blown over, and thereafter 
never gave hei any clue to his whereabouts, of 
which she was entirely ignorant, and it was 
held that the husband’s conduct amounted to 
desertion —In Townson v. Townson the Court 
held that the costs of a wife who 1s respondent 
will not be allowed as against the husband 
where facts have come to the knowledge of her 
solicitors or their London agent which ought 
to convince them of her guilt Such costs 
may, however, be ordered to be taxed against 
the corespondent by the husband, and if 
recoveied to be paid to the wife’s solicitors — 
Two points on the Summary Jurisdiction Act, 
95, were decided on appeal —Fresh evidence 
will not, aS a general rule, be received by a 
Divisional Couit hearing appeals from the 
oiders of justices made under the Summary 
Jurisdiction Act, 95 The note taken by the 
justices’ clerk will be accepted as a prima facie 
complete statement of what took place, if such 
note 1s incomplete 1t may be supplemented by 
an affidavit as to what took place in the Court 
below, but not as to other facts (Snapev Snape) 
—It 1s the duty of the clerk to the justices to 
make a note of the evidence and of the reasons 
of the decision, and to supply it in the event 
of an appeal to the Probate Division (Robinson 
v Robinson) —In allotting alimony after a 
divorce, the Court, where the income 1s large, 
does not follow the one third rule, but con- 
siders what would have been an adequate 
jointure for the wife , and where a wife obtained 
a divoice from her husband on the ground of 
his adultery and cruelty, and it appeate that 
the income of the husband had been £19,0co 
a year, and the wife, who had herself brought 
nothing into settlement, had £1400a year under 
her marriage settlement, the Court, on the 
petition of the wife for permanent maun- 
tenance, considering that £3000 a year would 
shave been an adequate jointure for the widow 
of a man in the husband’s position, gianted 
her £1600 a year in addition to her income 
under the marriage settlement, the additional 
£1600 a year to be payable dum sola et casta 
vixertt (Rettlewell v Kettlewell).—The domicile 
as affecting property rights was the question 
for decision in Jn re De Nichols. A Frenchman 
and Frenchwoman married in France without 
any express marriage contract, so that according 
to French law their nghts «ter se as to propert 
would be governed by the rule of communaté 
de biens hey came to England with a small 
amount of money, and became permanently 
domiciled here The husband amassed a large 
fortune, and died in England, leaving his wile 
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surviving, and ane made an English will by 
which he disposed of all his property, and on 
these facts the Court of Appeal held, reversing 
Mr Justice Kekewich, that the change of dom 


to unsettled movable property, and that as at 
the time of the husband’s death the parties 
were domiciled in England, their rights were 
governed by English and not by French law, so 
that the whole of the husband s personal estate 
was effectually disposed of by his will —The 
following two cases also involved the rights of 
property of the husband and wife —Bysect 3 
of the Married Women’s Property Act, ’82, 
“‘ Any money or other estate of the wife lent 
or entrusted by her to her husband for the 
urpose of any trdlle or business carried on by 
im, or otherwise, shall be treated as assets of 
her husband s estate in case of his bankruptcy, 
subject to reservation of the wifes claim to a 
dividend asacredito: for the amount or value 
of such money or other estate after, but not 
before, all claims of the other creditors of the 
husband for valuable consideration 1n money 
or moneys worth have been satisfied’ Ina 
cave in the Court of Appeal of /n 1¢ Clarke it 
was held that the section does not apply to a 
Joan by a wife to her husband for purposes 
unconnected with his trade or business —In a 
case of /v re Haden it appeared that the mar 
riage settlement contained a covenant by the 
husband alone that all the real and personal 
estate above a certain value which should at 
any time during the coverture by any means 
be acquired by the wife or the husband in her 
right should forthwith be settled upon the 
trusts of the settlement The wife wasa party 
to and executed thedeed During the coverture 
she became entitled under the will ofhei father 
to certain real estate, and it was held in the 
Chancery Division that the property in question 
was bound by the covennint 
Insurance —In a case in which the policy 
covered theft by burglary or housebreaking 
only, Jewellery was stolen which was in a shop, 
the fiont doo: of which was shut but not 
locked or bolted, and access could be gained by 
turning the handle of the door It appeared 
that in the absence of the porter, befoie the 
shop was opened fo: business in the morning, 
somebody opened the front door, entered the 
shop, and stole the jewellery, and this was 
held to be an actual forcible and violent entry, 
within the meaning of the policy, and the 
assured was entitled to recover (/m 1¢ George 
and Golds niths and General Burglary Insurance 
fion—‘‘Collision in a policy of marine 
Insurance means collision between two navi 
able things, and a half submerged barge whic 
had just previously been run down by another 
vessel, and which was very shghtly damaged, 
and was raised shortly aiterwards and ie 
ceeded in safety to her home port, was held a 
navigable thing (Chandler v Blogg) —The aban 
donment, as a total loss, ofa ship insumed against 
war risks, which has been captured, 1s not 
defeated by the restoration of the ship at a date 
subsequent to the commencement of an action 
for total loss on the policy by the shipowners 
aimst the underwmters (Rays v Royal Ex 
clang Assurance Corporation) —In Home Marine 
Insurance Co v Smith, a case that will alter the 
practice at Lloyd’s, 1t was held the document, 
variously called a slip, covering note, or open- 
cover ship, issued at Lloyd’s for the re insurance 
of excess of insurance on goods over certain 
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amounts by different lines of steamships, cannot 
be stamped or sued upon asa policy of insurance 
Such a document 1s not a policy of sea in 


. surance within sect 93,subsect 3, of the Stamp 
cile altered the mghts of the husband and wife as - 


Act, ’91, or within the earlier statutes relating 
to Sea insurance, nor 1S it a contract to issue a 
policy 

Justices’ Law.—Where a person before a 
court of summary jurisdiction is charged with 
an offence in respect of which he 1s entitled to 
elect to go for trial, the Court ought to inform 
him of his nghtto be tried by a jury before he 
pleads tothe charge If he be not informed of 
that feat and, after the charge has been gone 
into, pleads guilty, the conviction 1s bad, and 
it iS immaterial whether or not he knew of his 
ob a to be tried by a jury, and immaterial 
whether or not the Court knew, before the 
proceedings commenced, that he meant to 
plead guilty in the course of the case (Reg v 

ockshott) —To obtain an order against a 
putative fathe: the mother of an legitimate 
child must proceed on an application for 
a summons made within twelve months of 
the birth, and a hearing upon which no 
oider 1s made, upon the giound that the 
evidence adduced by the complainant 1s in 
sufficient, 1s a hearing and dete: mination of 
the summons so as to exhaust the application 
upon which it 1s based, notwithstanding a 
statement by the magistrates that they do 
not dismiss the summons upon the merits, and 
that the complainant may apply again if she 
can bring further evidence in support of he 
claim , and three applications against the same 
man on the same day to three different 
magistrates, no summons being issued upon 
any one of them at the time owing to the 
impossibility for the time being of effecting 
service, must be deemed to be one application, 
except for the s ngle purpose of ensuring the 
issue of aSummons as soon as an opportunity 
for effecting service occurs, and where a 
summons 1s issued upon one of such applica 
tions, if such summons 1s heard no further 
summons can be issued on the other two 
applications (Reg wv Robinson) —In a case 
known as Reg wv Douglas, where a person 
appealed from a conviction because the clerk 
to the justices was as mayor of a town 1n the 
county sitting as a justice, 1t was held that the 
position of clerk to Justices 1s incompatible with 
that of justice of the peace , and therefore where 
a peison who held the office of clerk to Justices 
1s elected toa mayoralty which unde: the Parish 
Councils Act carries with it the position of 
justice of the peace, his acceptance of the mayor 
alty vacates his office as clerk to the justicem 
Where justices are equally divided upon the 
hearing of an information the proper course 
for the justices to take 1s to adjourn the case in 
order that a re hearing may be had before a 
reconstituted bench , however, the justices 
dismiss the information, a subsequent informa 
tion for continuing the offence in the case of a 
continuous offence will not lie against the same 
party if the circumstances remain the same 
As long as the dismissal of the first information 
stands, it exists as a decision between the 
same parties upon the same subject matter 

iven by a competent tribunal, and the second 

nch of justices has no power to reopen the 
hearing (Rinna v Graves 

Land Transfer.—The law of the transfei 
of land, or, in legal phrase, conveyancing, was 
threatened with revision amounting to revoly 
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tion by the Land [ransfer Act,’97 The coming 
into force of the most far reaching portion of 
this Act 1s still postponed, and the only portion 
that has yet come into force 1s Part I, which 
establishes a real rep"esentative, and empowers 
the Probate Division to grant letters of adminis 
tration to the heir at law instead of the next of 
kin where the personal estate 1s small Mr 
Justice Gorel} Barnes held 1n one case arising 
under this provision of the Act that where the 
title of the person applying for administration 
as herr-at law 1s clear, and there 1s no person 
ahty, 'a grant may be nade to the applicant 
without notice to the next of kin, but where 
the title of the applicant 1s doubtful, or the 
amount of the personality large as compared 
with the reality, notice should Fe given to the 
next-of kin (/n the Goods of Barnett) — And 
in another case where a wife died intestate 
and her husband survived her, and she left a 
son by a former marriage, 2 mino1, who was 
her hen at law, onit appearing that the husband 
was a dissipated man, who was mismanaging 
a public house which was pait of the estate, 
and of which hc 1efused to give up Poeceesion: 
the Court granted administration ot the estate 
to the guardian ad /item of the infant hei at 
law (/n the Goods of Ardern) —The following are 
a tew cases of interest, arising out of sales of 
land, deciding points of common practice not 
affected by the Act —The words, “subject to a 
contract to be approved bi my Solicitor, donot 
make a contract by Jetter less binding if all the 
terms are agreed, and where it appeaied thit 
by “‘heads of agreement between 17 vendor 
and purchaser it was agiecd that the purchier 
should purchase “36 acies of land,’ the bound 
aries of \ hich were thercby accurately defined 
on three sides but not on the fourth, for £36 o 
“subject to appioval of conditions and form of 
agreement by puichasers solicitor,’ and the 
vendor afterwards discovered that the Jand 
which he supposed formed the subject matter 
of the contract measured out at 42 acres, and 
required the puichaser to take the whole 42 
acres at £4200, being £100 per acre, while the 
purchaser insisted that the contract should 
stand for the sale of 36 acres only, and brought 
an action for specific performance on that foot- 
ing, it was held that the purchase: was 
entitled to specific perfo: mance, for the fourth 
boundary could be 1 eadily fixed so as to include 
36 acres, and ‘‘subject to approval, etc ,” did 
not make the heads of agreement any the less 
a binding contract (No v Percival) It was 
also held in this case that the repudiation bv 
the vendor of the contract was not such a de“‘ault 
as would disentitle the vendo: to interest for the 
delay 1n completion, under the ordinary con 
dition of sale empuwering the vendor by notice 
to rescind the sale if any objection should he 
insisted on which the vendor should be unable 
to remove, “notwithstanding any intermediate 
negotiation,” and that on rescission the pur- 
chaser should be entitled to receive back his 
deposit without interest or costs, the condition 
being silent as to intermediate litigation In 
Isaacs v Towell the purchase: insisted on an 
objection that the particulars misrepresented 
that the property was freehold, and that the 
title shown Was only to a term under an under 
lease, and on this ground he commenced an 
action on Nov 30th, for rescission of the con 
tract, return of his deposit, and payment of 
the expenses of investigating the title Before 
further proceedings were taken, the vendor, 
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on Dec «4th, gave the purchaser notice of the 
rescission of the contract, and offered to repay 
the deposit On the evidence it was held that 
the misiepresentation was not made out, and 
it was further held that the notice was 1n time, 
and that the purchaser was only entitled to a 
return of his deposit without 1n erest, and to 
the costs of the action up to the time of the 
receipt of the notice to rescind, and that he 
must pay the defendant's costs as from that 
date — Ihe presumption that half the soul of the 
road 1s intended to pass to a purchaser under 
a conveyance of land described as bounded by 
a public thoroughfare 1s equally applicable to 
streets in a town as to highways inthecountry , 
and this presumption is no rebutted by the fact 
that the \endo: 1s owner of the soil beyond the 
medium filws ~1@, in such a case the pre- 
sumption 1s that the conveyance passes the 
soil of the highway so far as it 1s vested in the 
vendor (/m »e White s Charities) 

Landlord and Tenant —An agreement 
to let premises for a term of three years com 
mencing fiom a certain date, at a cleat vearly 
rental of £80and £8 yearly for the use of water, 
payible on the usual quarter days, ‘‘ with 
the option of 1enewal,’ was constiued by the 
Court to entitle the tenant to a second agree 
ment on the expiation of the first for the 
Same pe1lod, on the same teims except as 
to 1enewal, as those containcd in the original 
agrecment (Lewis z Stephenson) —- Premises 
were Jet, under a wiitten agreement, ‘‘for the 
term of one yer certain from the date thereof, 
and so on trom year to year, unless or until 
the tenincy thereby created should be deter- 
mined by eithet paity giving to the othe 
twenty erght days notice in writing, such 
notice to expire at any period of the year 
without any reference to the time of entry, the 
date of the agreement, 01 the commencement 
of the tenancy’ , and 1t was held by the Court 
of Appeal that the neney could not be deter 
mined by notice during the first year (Cannon 
Brewery z Nash) —In a lease a lessee’s cove 
nant should extend to the acts not only of his 
assigns, but of his or their sub tenants who are 
not assigns’ By the lease of a public house the 
lessee covenanted fo: himself and assigns not 
to wilfully do or suffer any act or thing which 
might be a breach of the rules and regulations 
established by law for the conducting of 
licensed public houses, be a_ reasonable 
ground for withdrawing or withholding the 
licence thereof The lessee assigned the lease 
to the defendant, who sublet the premises to a 
tenant, who became the holder of the licence, 
for a term expiring before the original lease 
The sub tenant while in possession was con 
victed of permitting drunkenness on the pre 
filses, and 1t the general annual licensin 
meeting the renewal of the hcence was refuse 
The Court of Appeal held that the sub tenant 
who had committed the offence was not an 
assign, ape the lessor was not entitled to 
damages foi the loss of his licence (Bryant v 
Hancock) —To receive as lodgers the gover 
nesses and pupils of a neighbouring school 
18 a breach of a covenant to use a house for 
no other purpose than a ‘‘private residence” 
(Hobson v. Tulloch) —The reasonable and care- 
ful exercise of their statutory powers by a 
railway company which injures the lessee of 
property of which the railway company has 
acquired the freehold 1s not a breach of the 
covenant toi quiet enjoyment, the anly remedy 
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of the tenant for such breaches being under the 
compensation clauses of the Ratlwavs Clauses 
Consolidation Act, 45, and the Lands Clauses 
Consohdation Act, ’45 Structural injury to a 
house by the lessor 1s a breach of the covenant 
for quiet enjoyment but no temporary incon 
venience caused by the lessor, but not affecting 
the title or possession of the tenant, 15 a breach 
of the covenant (Manchester, Sheffield and 
Lincolnshire Railway Company ~ Anderson) — 
Points of importance to dwell@rs in flats and 
occupiers of lock up shops were decided in the 
following cases —In Blake v Woolf the defend 
ant was the owner of premises to which water 
was laid on and he had a cistern on the fourth 
floor The plaintiff became tenant ofthe g ound 
floo~, and took hig supply of wate: from the 
defendant A leakige f om the cistern having 
been noticed by the plaintiff he info med the 
defendant whoinstructed acompetent p umbe 
to1emedy it Inconsequence of the necligence 
of the plumber an oveiflow occured, whi h 
damaged the plaintiffs goods but the de 
fendant was held not liabe, since the plain 
tiff had assented to the watcr being on the 
premises, and therefore the defendant, by 
Instructing a competent plimber to remedy 
the leakage lad discharged his duty to the 
plaintiff —While in Carlisie Café Co v Muse 
it was held that 1 lease of the rooms ona floor 
13 a lease of a sepaiate dwelling and includes 
the outc: wall so far as 1t 15 solel appropriate 
to the rooms let —In Cowen z Truefitt rooms 
on the second floo: of Nos 13 1nd 14, Old Bond 
Street, were demised ‘“‘togethe: with free 
ingress and egress for the lessee through the 
Staircase and passages of No 13 t) and fiom 
the demised premises There was no staircase 
in No 13, but there was a staircase in No 14 
and it was held on the construction of the 
lease, that a1ight of access ove: the staircis 
in No 14 must be held to have passed to the 
lessee, and thatthe words No 13. must be 
rejected as falsa demonshatio 

Eetters,—At the end of 97 the case of 
Labouchere z Hess created much excitement 
and interest Mi Hess, the prop ieto: of the 
Critic published on Ot end 97, a violent 
attack upon Mr Tab ucheres conduct in 
certain Stock Exchange transactions some 
vears ago founded upon letters written by 


Mr Labouchere to a third party The same 
supplement contained a threit to publish on 
Jan 1st, ’98, proofs which the defendant had in 


1s possession that the plaintiff had carried on 
similar transactions in later vears Mi Labou 
chere, on Oct 7th 97 published in /sxfh an 
article dealing with and denying the defend 
ants charges, in which he wiote ‘fou may 
publish and 1epublish my letters as often as yo | 
pease,’ adding that he could jsestiain then 
publicition by injunction if he chose, but that 
he had no intention of doing so. M1 Hess 
afterwards published a letter, alleged to have 
been written by Mi: Jaboucheie to a third 
person, as proof that Mr Labouchefe was a 
person wholly unworthy of confidence M1 
Labouchere found that the proofs of which 

ublication was threatened were letters written 
y him to the late Mr Sala and in the pos 
session of his widow, and brought an action 
for injunction and it was held that the Court 
will restrain any person in the possession 
of letters from pubhshing them against the 
will of the writer, except under sperial cir- 
Cumptan cs —eg, where the publication 1s 
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necessary foi the purpose of clearing the de 
fendant’s character , that there was nothing in 
the plaintiff s conduct to disentitle him to this 
relief, and the defendant had not shown that 
his purpose in publishing the letters was to 
clear his own character The injunction was 
granted against publication of the letters frum 
Mr Labouchere to Mr Sala, but not against 
informing any one of the contents thereot 
Mics Sala was not proved to have given the 
letters to Mr Hess for the purpose of publica 
tion, or to have colluded with him, and the 
action was dismissed against her with costs 
Licensing —In a case from the South 
London Jicensing Justices, 1t appeared that 
the justiccs wishing to help a free tenant 
whose house had been bought over his head 
by a firm of brewers, granted a licence for an 
adjoining house on Me terms of the tenant 
surrendeiing thc existing licence, and the 
Queens Bench held that the p ovisions of sec 
0 of the Licensing Act 72, with regard to the 
noti¢e to be given to the owner of licensed 
premises apply to any ordei of justices which 
in effect even though not in form, 1s a removal 
orde: and the justices had no jurisdiction 
to m ke any o1der which had the effect of a 
removal oid 1 unless such notice has becn 
given ind thc consent of the owner obtained 
(Reg wv Thornton)—In Reg v Bowman the 
lr ensing magistiates tried to make a law for 
themsetves and gianted a lence upon the 
applicant payinz to them a sum of mone\, 
which money they intcnded to apply in 1e 
duction of the 1ates of the borough or for some 
other similar public put pose his was held 
to be illegal <A notice of app ication for vu 
wine licence given by the sec etary of a limited 
company 1s not necess ily bad because in the 
notice 1t 18 not exp essly stated that such 
secretary 1s giving the notice on behalf of the 
company (Reg ‘Lyon) —For the pirposes of 


closing time a theatre is Within the 
Licensing Act 74, and a theatre must close 
when the public houses have to close 


(Gallagher » Rudd) —Ihe bo ough fund of a 
m tnicipal coi por ition cannot lawfully be ap 
pled eithe: unde: the provisions of the Munt 
cipal Co poraticns Act, 8° 01 of the Borough 
Funds Act 72 to indemnifyin, the chief con 
stable >f the boro igh agin t costs incurred by 
him in 1ppeain,, by counsel as 4 litizant paity 
upon an appeal tu quarter sessions by the holder 
af a licencc tor the sale of intoxicating liquor» 
fiom the ref sal of heensing Justices to grant 
1 renewal of the licenc (Attorney General « 
Tynemouth Corporation) —Quarter sessions have 
no power to ordcr the licensing jus ices to pay 
costs to the appellant in the event of an appeal 
azainst a 1cfusal to 1enew a lic nce_ bein, 
allowed althouzh the Justices appealed (Reg . 
Staffordshire Justices) In Reg wv Burd it was 
held that a 1ule of Quarter 5S ssons requiring 
an objector to give notice to the applican for 
confit mation of a new licence, and to the c erk 
of the peace of his intention to object within 
seven days after the provisional grant, was 
invalid A mortgage of an hotel to a brewer 
contained a covenant by the mortgagois that 
during the continuance of the security they 
would deal exclusively w! h the mortgagee for 
all beer and malt hquor sold on the moitgaged 
premises The deed also contained the usual 
rovisoes for the continuance of the loan for 
ive eais Ihe mortgagors having ceased to 
purchase be r of the moitgagee, he now moved 
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for an injunction to restrain the breach of this 
covenant, the mortgagors also claimed to be 
entitled to redeem before the expiration of 


the five years, 1t was held that the provisoes | 


for the continuance of the loan were valid, and 


that the mortgagors were not entitled at_ 


present to redeem, that the covenant for the 
purchase and supply of beer during the con 
tinuance of the security was a 1easonable 
covenant, which did not in any way clog the 
redemption o1 give the mortgagee any undue 
advantage, and that 1t ought to be enforced by 
injunction (Biggs v Hoddinott)—A case in 
volving the old law of innkeepe:s when inn 
keepers kept houses for public entertainment 
and refreshment was Orchard v Bush & Co 
Mr Orchard, being on his way from his piece 
of business in Liverpool to his home outside 
the town, went into the dining room of an 
hotel in Liverpool, kept by the defendants, to 
get a meal, and put his overcoat in a place 
where coits were ordinarily kept in that room 
The coat was missing when he had finished 
his meal Sleeping accommodation foi guests 
at the hotel was provided if required, but a 
great number of people used it every day fo 
the purpose of dining there only , the Queens 
Bench held that there was sufficient evidence 
to establish the relation of innkeepei and guest 
between the defendants and the plaintiff so as 
to make them hable for the loss of the coat 
without proof of negligence on their part 
Eocal Gorernment —The Kent County 
Council, under the Local Government Act ’88, 
sect 16, made a byelaw as follows —‘'No 
person shall sound or play upon any music1l or 
noisy instrument, or sing in any public place 
or highway, within fifty 5ai1ds of any dwelling 
house, after being required by any constable o1 
by an inmate of such house personally o1 bv 
his or her sei vant to desist”, and the Queen’s 
Bench Div held that the bye Jaw was not invalid 
or ultra vires (Brownscombe z Johnson) —A 
point on “betterment ’ was decided in a case 
in which the London County Council was con 
cerned, it being held that in making a valuat on 
of a ‘‘tied ’ public house for betterment assess 
ment, in valuing the land apart fiom the build 
ings thereon, the valuer may not take into 
consideration either the takings and payments 
of the public house, or the fact that it was 
“tied” In valuing the land and buildings as a 
whole, evidence of the takings and payments 
should not be admitted even for the purpose 
of testing the evidence of witnesses, and on 
this head the fact that the house was ‘tied 
was Immaterial, but in valuing the interests of 
the owne: and lessees, the “tying’ covenant 
must be taken into consideration (London County 
Council vw Oity of London Brewery Co)—A 
question that has long been in doubt with 
regard to the effect of the vesting of streets in 
pu lic authorities in England arose in a case 
rom S\dney in the Privy Council, and it was 
held that the vesting of a street in a municipal 
authority vests no property 1n such authority 
beyond the suiface of the street and such 
portion as may be absolutely necessary to its 
repairs and management, but does not vest the 
soi] or land in them as owners Where, there 
fore, part of a street 1s converted intoa tramway 
there 1s no taking of property, and no com: 
pensation 18 payable to the municipal authority 
(Sydney Municipal Council vy Young) —Notice tc 
the owner of a house with defective sanitary 
accommodation, calling upon him to provide 
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particular kind of closet, 1s not within 
sect 36 of the Pubhe Health Act, ’75, and 1s 
therefore bad (Wood v Widnes Corporation).— 
And this whether made1n pursuance ofa general 
resolutionor not (Robinsonv Sunderland Corpora 
tion —One curious effect of the Parish Councils 
Act was shown in a case 1n the Court of Appeal 
where, 1elying on Reg wv Inhabitants of Tipton, 
nold decision of the Queen’s Bench, ’42, which 
‘stablished the rule that the settlement in a 
garish gained #y birth therein ts a settlement 
in the parish as an entity, and not in any 
vaiticular township of it, and if after a birth 
,ettlement has been gained in it the parish 1s 
dividcd by Act of Pai lament into two or more 
ieparate parishes, so that 1t ceases to exist as 
me entiue pirish, the birth settlement gained 
nthe old puish ceases to exist also, 1t was 
held that wherever, as 1n vely many cases, by 
virtue of this Act an old civil paniak had been 
made two distinct paiishes all the birth settle 
ments in that parish were destioyed, and 
paupers having only a birth settlement in such 
a parish must be suppoited bv the Union 
where they become chargeable (St Saviours 
Union v Dorking Union) 

Lunacy.—In Strangways wv Read the 
‘ommittee of the estate of a lunatic was 
authorised in the common form to pay to the 
‘committee of the person £2520 per annum for 
he lunatic s maintenance, the order provided 
‘or the keeping up of a considerable establish 
ment, and that the committee of the person 
should be at liberty to reside in the lunatic’s 
own house and have the use of the horses, 
carilages, and other effec s of the lunatic As 
a matter of convenience to the committee of the 
person, the allowance was paid quarterly in 
advance A quatte:lv payment of £625 was 
made on Oct agth, ’96, and thirteen days 
af erwards the lunatic died The executors of 
‘he lunatic claimed to be 1epaid a proportion of 
che quarter’s allowance for the period sub 
sequent to the death of the lunatic, and it 
was held they were entitled to receive back 
such proportion as had not been properly 
:spended 

HWasterand Serrant.—It is not acustom 
known to the law, though relied on by most 
people, that 1n the absence of special contract, 
there 1s a 11ght on the part of either the maste1 
or the servant, 1n the case of domestic service, 
to dete1 mine the service, at the end of the first 
calcndar month, by notice given at or before the 
eapiiation of the first fortnight, but 1f sucha 
custom js 1elied on, and its existence proved by 
evidence 1n any particula: case, 1t would not be 
held unrea onable, and the Court would give 
effect to 1t (Moult v Halliday) And see Work- 
men's Compensation 

Mortgage —In Leeds and Hanley Theatre 
of Varieties v Broadbent a mortgage deed con 
tained an agreement that the payment of the 

rincipal money thereby secured should not 
be rcquircd by the mortgagees until] the eapira- 
tion of tfnee years from the date of the deed 
‘if 1n the meantime every half yearly payment 
of interest shall be punctually paid”, and the 
Court of Appeal said that payment “ punc- 
tually” meant “ pe on the day fixed for 
payment,” and that payment nine days after 
such fixed day was not good payment. 

Negligence —Animportant case was Penny 
v. the Wimbledon Urban ot Ceunoil, where 
Mr Justice Bruce stated the law of the building 
owner’s liability as follows :—When a person 
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employs a contractor to do work in a place 
where the public are in the habit ot passing, 
which work will, unless precautions are taken, 
cause danger to the public, an obligation is 
thrown upon the person who orders the work 
to be done to see that the necessary precau 
tions are taken, and if the necessary precau 
tions are not taken he cannot escape hability 
by seeking to throw the blame on the con 
tractor, and no sound distigcion in this 
respect can be drawn between the case of a 
public highway and road which mav be, and to 
the knowledge of the wrongdoer robably wil 
in fact be, used by persons lawfully entitled 
so to do 

Frade Cases —One man must not adopt 
another’s name 1n orderto sccuie his trade and 
where 1 person had taken a name as his own 
name for the purpose of using the name in trade 
to pas> off his boots and shoes as the manu 
facture of another whose real name it was, he 
was restrained absolutely from using the name 
in connection with the sale or manufacture of 
boots or shoes (F Pinet & Cie v Maison Lows 
Pinet, Ltd )—And although he may have for 
metly used the name if he has dropped it so 
long that the name has become associated 
solely with the other person (Daniel & Arter v 
Whitehouse) —Goodwill is an ‘asset of a 
partnership business, and a sale of goodwill 
not suppor ed by covenants gives the pur 
chaser the right to restiain the vendor by 
Injunction fiom canvassing the customers of the 
old business Jennings v Jennings was a case 
where one partner had brought an action for 
rescission of the partnership on the ground 
of misrepresentation, and the action was 
compromised on the terms that judgment 
should be entered for the plaintiff for £1290, 
the partne:ship to be dissolved, the other 
partner retaining the ‘‘assets The goodwill 
was not specifically mentioned in the terms of 
the compiomise, and in a subsequent action it 
was held that the relationship of vendo: and 
purchaser eaisted between the parties, that 
the outgoing partner was subject to the 
ordinary obligations of a vendor, and con 
sequently an injunction was granted restrain 
ing him trom canvassing the customers of the 
old firm —In a case before the House of Lords 
it was held that a foreign manufacturer, who 
manufactures abroad, and sends by post at 
their request toa firm in England articles which 
infiinge an English patent, does not himself 
infringe the patent, and is not lable to an 
Injunction restraining infiingement in an 
action by the owner of the Enghsh patent, 
for the Court has no jurisdiction to 1estrain 
a foreigner abroad as regards transactions 
catried on by him in his own country —In » 
case in the commercial hst goods were sol 
and shipped to the buyei, to whom the seller 
forwarded the bill of lading, together with a 
bill of exchange for acceptance The buyer did 
not accept the bill of exchange, bus sold the 
goods, and indorsed the bill of lading, to the 
plaintiff The seller stopped the goods, and it 
was held that, as by the Sale of Goods Act, ’g93, 
sect 19, subsect 3, the buyer, not having ac 
cepted the bill of exchange, was bound to return 
the bill of lading, the property in the goods did 
not pass to him, and he could transfer no title 
to the plaintiff (Cahn & Mayer v Pocketts 
Bristol Fuannel Steam Packet Oo)—In a case 
known as /n re South Heton Ooal Oo v 
Haswell Shotton and Eamngton Coal and Coke Oo 
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some coal mine owners offered to receive from 
two parties sealed tenders for the purchase of 
the mine, and undertook to accept the highest 
One party offered such asum as should be £200 
more than the sum offered by the other This 
was held not to be a good tender, and the 
owner was not compelled to sell 

Tiwustees and Executors — Trustees 
must not use their powers for their own 
benefit This 1s illustrated by Molyneux v 
Fletcher, where a testator bequeathed his 
estate to trustees on trust to pay the income 
to his childien 1n equal shares, and gave power 
to the tiustees at their discretion to apply “‘in 
or towards the advancement in hfe of each 
child a sum not exceeding 4500 of his or her 
presumptive share After the share of a 
married daughter nad become vested, the 
trustees at hci request advanced £250 to he 
under this power with knowledge that the sum 
so advanced would be used to pay a debt due 


‘ from he: husband to one of the trustees , and 


it was held that this was not a bosa fide 
exeicise of the powe: and was therefore a 
bieach of trust —Executors or trustees have 
powel to appropriate specific assets to answer 
settled shaies of residue though the interests 
of infants a e concerncd (Jn 7e Nickelsa—Nickels 
v Nickels) —In J 7¢ Stevens part of the testa 
tor » estate consisted of moneys payable under 
a policy of insuran e on the life of the testator, 
hich he had equitably mortgaged to his 
bankeis as security for a larger amount The 
insurance society would not pay over the 
moneys without production of the probate, and 
for nearly seven years the execu ors delayed 
taking out probate paid the bankers or their 
transferee out of the estate interest at 5 per 
cent on their debt and after production of the 
probate the insuiance company paid over the 
policy moneys to the bankers transferee, to 
ether with interest at 1 pei cent pei annum 
rom the time when such moneys became pay 
able , and the difference between the interest 
thus 1eceived and paid was £157 14s 8d The 
executors never had sufficient assets 1n their 
hands to pay all the testators debts, and it 
was held that the executors cou'd not be ordered 
to account on the footing of wilful default or 
breach of duty by reason of this loss of interest 
to the estate, for no action would he for 
neglect to take out pi obate, and the beneficiary » 
oat remedy would be by citing the eaecutor 
in the Probate Division — The next thiee cases 
affect solicitor trustees It was held in /m re 
White Rennell . Franklin, by Mr Justice 
Kekewich, that where a solicitor 1s appointed 
executor and trustee of a will, and1s empowered 
by his testator to make piofessional charges as 
solicitor to the estate, the right to charge profit 
costs 1s a legacy, and 15 liable to legacy duty , 
but 1t has never been the custom in the legacy 
duty department to ask for legacy duty on such 
costs vn another case, 1n which the question 
of a solicitor trustees costs came before the 
Court of Appeal, 1t was held that the solicitor 
trustee could not take his costs of administra 
tion in priority to the creditors of the estate 
—To make a retiring trustee hable for a 
breach of trust committed by his successor, 
it must be proved that the very breach 
of trust which was in fact committed was 
not merely the outcome of or rendered easy 
by the retirement and new appointment, but 
was contemplated by the former trustee when 
the retirement and appointment took place, 
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and where one of two trustees by whom a 
breach of trust 1s committed 1s a solicitor, he 
cannot, merely because he 1s a solicitor, be 
required to indemnify his cotrustee where 
that cotrustee had himself been an active 
participator in the bieach of trust, and has not 
participated in 1t merely in consequence of the 
advice and control of the solicito: (Head wv 
Gould) —The law of judicial trustees 1s being 
slowly develuped It was held in J» re Ratelsff 
that the law being that the appointment of a 
judicial trustee under the Judic al Fiustees Act, 

, 15 a Matter entirely within the disci etion of 
the Court, and a beneficiary 14 not entitled as of 
right to have one appointed, the 1eversioner 
unde: a will where the testator» widow was 
sole exvecutrix and also tenant for life (there 
being no trustee appointee by the will) was not 
entitled against the widow executrixs wish 
and the testators manifest intention, which 
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Aug. 1st for the purpose of proceeding to the 
camp to be traied and exercised with the 
regulars until on their return home on Aug 8th 
they were dismissed , and that the plaintiff and 
defendants weie therefore subject to milhtary 
law at the time when the defendants did the 
acts complained of, and the plaintiff the: efore 
had no right of action 

Wille —Under Lord Kingsdown’s Act a 
will made abroad which 1s a valid will inthe 
country in wHich it 1s made 1s a valid will 
in England The Wills Act makes a will 
executed in English foim with two witnesses 
a valid execution of a power to appoint by will, 
wha ever the requirements of the power may 
have been, but 1n Hummel v. Hummel Mr 
Justice Kekewich hcld that ev foreign executed 
will was not a valid exercise of a powei of 
appointment if it did no comply with the 
English form —A testator cannot make a will 


was that she should have the sole control of for his widow, and if he intends hei to do 


his estate, and there being no giound of com 
laint against bei, to have 1 judicial tiustee 
t was furthe: he'd that the Court can, in a 
proper case, 1emove the exe.uto: and appoint 
a judicial trustee in his place —It was held in 
a ocotch case in the House of Lords (Hutton .« 
Annan) that the accountant of court, Scotland, 
who, as to this matter, fills a similai position 
to that of a Maser in Chance: under the 
Judicial Trustec Rules, 97, has no power to 
approve of an improper investment, and that 
an investment of tiust money on a bond of 
the Greenock Harbou: Trustees, a corporation 
consisting of the magistrates, the council, and 
elected trustees, secured on the rates and 
duties and other revenues of the harbour, with 
no right of obtaining possession of the works 
in default of payment, was not a real or 
heritable security , (2) that 1t was not a de 
benture created by a municipal corporation, 
(3) that, looking to the previous statement of 
accoun s of the harbour trust, 1t was not a 
Security a prudent trustee ought to have in 
vested his wards money in, (4) that the annual 
audit of the accountant of court did not 
exonerate the curator bots trom hability 
Volunteers, —In a case in the Court of 
Appeal the plaintiff, who was a membet of a 
volunteer coips, which was trained and exer 
cised with a portion of the regular forces at 
Shorncliffe Camp under an ordei of the War 
Office, forming a volunteer brigade for the pur 
pose of such tiaining and exercise during the 
period Aug rst to 8th, had on Aug 8th, while 
preparations were going on for the departuie 
of the \olunteers from the camp, been charged 
with larceny from a comrade The adjutant 
of the coips gave orders that he should be 
taken under arrest with the baggage guard 
to Shorncliffe station, and thence to Boxmoor 
Station in the special military train which was 
on that day to convey the corps home, and that 
on arrival at the latter station he should be 
taken to Hemel Hempstead, where he hved, 
and handed over to the police authority there 
The plaintiff was accoi dingly taken under arrest 
to Shorncliffe station, and three of his comrades 
were there told off to form his escort in the 
train and to take him from Boxmooi station to 
Hemel Hempstead and there hand him over to 
the police, which they did The volunteer was 
acquitted and brought action against them for 
assault and false imprisonment , and 1t was held 
that the members of the corps were subject to 
multtes y law from the time when they fell in on 


| 
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what she will with his p operty during her life 
she can deal with it by hei will In /x 7e Jones 
Mr Jones gave all his propeity, subiect to 
payment of his debts and funeral and testa 
mcntary espenses, to his wife in these words 

‘for her absolute use and benefit, so that 
during her lifetime for the purpose of her 
maintenance and support she shall have the 
fullest powcr to sell and dispose of mv said 
estate absolutely After her death, as to such 
parts of my estate as she shall not have sold 
ot disposed of as aforesaid, subject to payment 
of m\ wife’s funeral expenses, I give the 
same’ in trust for sale for the benefit of other 
peisons The wife was also appointed sole 
executr1xs It was held that the widow took an 
absolute inteiest, and that the pait undisposed 
of passed by her will —/n 1 Jones (Richards 
v Jones) the intention of a Hotchpot clause 
1s to equalise benefits, and wheie a father 
having one son and one daughtei covenanted 
with the trustees of his son’~ marriage Settle- 
ment that his executors would pay them £10,000 
to be hcld on trust foi the son for hfe, with 
remainde: fo: sons wife for life, with remainder 
as to the capital for the issue of the matilage 
in the event (which happened) of there being 
no child the capital to Be held in trust foi the 
father absolutely, and by his will gave the 
residue of his estate in trust for his son and 
daughter in equal shares, with a proviso that 
all sums which the testator had covenanted to 
give to or with any child on his or her mai nage 
should, in default of any directions to the con- 
trary, be brought into hotchpot On the death 
of the testator his executors paid £10, oo tothe 
trustees of the marriage sett)ement and paid the 
son half the estate less £10,000, the son died 
leaving a widow and nochild en, and it was held 
Me son’s executors were entitled to the whole 
sum of £1>,coo subject to the wife’s interest, and 
the daughter’s claim to half as part of the residu- 
ary estate was 1ejected (Wheelerv Humphreys) 
—A bequest of shares in a Jimited company), 
coupled with a declaration that the shares so 
bequeathed shall carry the dividend accruing 
thereon at the testator’s death, operates as an 
eaclusion of the Apportionment Act, and where 
a testator bequeathed certain shares in a 
company, and dec'ared that every share be- 
queathed by his will should carry the dividend 
accruinz thereon at his death 1t was held that 
the beneficiary took the whole of the dividend 
for the year in which the testator died without 
apportionment (/n re Lysaght) —Jn 1¢ Averill 
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a testator by ms will devised certain real 
property to the use of trustees in fee simple 
upon trust for one, for life, and after her 
death, for her children who being sons should 
attain twenty one, or being daughters should 
attain that age or marry, as tenants in common 
On the death of the tenant for life, there were 
six children, all infants and unmarried The 
eldest child attained twenty one in March ’97, 
and 1t was held in Chancery that the eldest 
child was entitled on attainine®twenty one to 
the entirety of the 1ents until the next child 
attained a vested interest, and so on Ina 
case 1n which a testator who died possessed 
of a leasehold house held by him on a repair 
ing lease bequeathed it directly (without the 
intei vention of triyystees) to his niece foi life 
and after her death to othe: persons absolutely 
and appointed executors, 1t was held thit the 
niece, the tenant for hfe, was not bound to 
perform any of the covenants 1n the lease (/” 
re Tomlinson) 

Workmen's Com pensation.—Iin a case 
where Stephenson Clarhe, & Co, the coal 
contractors, were the defendants, and had cuu 
tracted to supply coal to the London, Biighton, 
and South Coast Railway, it appeared that the 
defendants had to unload the coal, and engaged 
agents to employ a gang t) car1y out the work 
One of their agents, Weeks, had a gang un 
loading the B/uebe// amongst whom was Carte, 
the plaintiff Owing to the hold of the Blaebel/ 
not being properly ventilated there was an 
accumulation of gas, and when the hatch was 
removed a violent eaplosion took place, and the 
plaintiff was injured, and it was held that the 
Injury was caused by the defective ‘‘plant ' of 
the defendants Stephenson, Clarke, & Co 
(Carter v Clarke) ~The carelessness and wilful 
disobedience to the foreman’s oiders of a fac 
tory hand, who has been injured by an unfenced 
machine, afford no answei to summary pro 
ceedings, under sect 82 of the Factory and 
Workshop Act, 78, against the occupier of the 
factory fo: having neglected to fence the machine 
(Blenkinsopp z Ogden) — A young person 1n the 
employment of the occupiers of a spinning mull 
was working and employed during prohibited 
hours, when, during the time allowed for a 
meal, he oiled part of the machinery of the mill 
contiary to orders and for his own amusement, 
and under the Factory and Workshop Act, 78, 
the occupiers of the mill were liable to a fine 
(Pnor v Slaithwaite Spinning Co ) —An action 
will he 1n respect of pei sonal injury occasioned 
to a workman employcd in a factory through a 
breach by his employei, the occupier of the 
factory, of the duty to maintain fencing for 
dangerous machinery imposed upon him by the 
Factory and Workshop Act, ’78, and the defence 
of common employment 1s not applicable in a 
case where injury has been caused to a servant 
by the breach of an absolute duty imposed by 
statute upon his master for his protection 
(Groves » Lord Wimborne) —In a Scotch case in 
the House of Lords the facts wereas f8llows 
Waggons belonging to the Caledonian Railway 
Co were filled with coal from pits on that rail 
way company’s system, and delivered to the 
Glasgow and South Western Railway Co at 
Dumfries Station, who had an agreement with 
the Gas Commissioners of Dumfries to haul the 
coal from the station to the gasworks The 
station and the gasworks were connected by 
the Gas Commissioners’ tramway line running 
along a public street The Glasgow and South 
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Western supphed the men and horses to haul 
the waggons, and once the waggons left the 
Caledonian Co s system they were not under 
their control In conducting the waggons into 
the gasworks, two waggons at a time were taken 
along the tramway but owing toa descent and 
ascent, one of the waggons was as usual un 
coupled at the top of the descent, and the other 
tahen on at a sharp trot to rush the ascent 
While this was being done an obstruction got 
in the way, and the first waggon had to be pulled 
up but the brake of the second waggon refused 
to act, and the husband of the respondent, who 
was in the employ of the Glasgow and South 
Western Railwav Co, was caught between the 
two wiggons and killed Ihe House of Lords 
held that the Caledonian Railwav were not 
hhable (Caledoman Railway Co ~ Mulholland) — 
The Facto1y and Woikshop Act 78, provides 
a special compensation for the family of a 
workman injured through neglect to fence 
machinery, and in Blenkinsop z Ogden it was 
held that where a person has been injured by 
the occupiei 5 neglect to fence, the fact that the 
Injury Was ptoaimately caused by such con 
tributory negligence on the part of the injured 
person as would have debarred him from 
muntaining, a civil action Is no answer to a 
prosecution unde: the Act with the object of 
1ecovering the fine for the bencfit of the injuied 
mins family 


LAWN TENNIS, ’98 
It must be owned by the most ardent player 
that lawn tennis, as a popular game, has de- 
cidedly gone down in public fay our, bicycling 
and ,olf and to a mild extent croquet having 


taken its place The season opened in April 
with the Covered Courts Championships, when 
W V_ Eaves for the second time won the 


Gentlemens Singles, beating H L Doherty 

The Gentlemens Doubles were won by R F 

aud H L Doherty, who beat G Greville and 
H A Nisbet, the holders Miss Austen, by 
beating Miss Legh, 1s again the champion for 
the Ladies Singles For the All comers Singles 
Championship at Dublin A S Mahony beat 
W V = Eaves, the holder, R F and H L 

Doherty won the All comers Doublcs Miss 
Cooper the Ladies Championship, and Miss 
Martin and Miss Dyas the Ladies Champion 

ship Doubles The Middlesex Singles Cham 

ion 18 H S Mahony, the Lady Champion of 
Middlesex 1s again Miss C Cooper The Kent 
All comers Championship was won by W V 

Eaves, the holder, and the Ladies All comers 
Championship by Miss C Cooper’ The 
Northern Championship at Aigburth was won 
by H L _ Doherty, who easily defeated the 
American champion, C Hobart Miss Martin 


< is the Ladies Northern Champion The Doubles 


were won by R F andH L Doherty, and the 
Ladies Doubles by Miss Cooper and Miss Dyas 

The All England Championship at Wimbledon 
was won by R_ F Doherty the holder, who 
beatH L Doherty Iheladies’ Championship 
was won by Miss Cooper, who beat Miss 
Martin R F DohertyandH L Doherty beat 
Nisbet and Hobart for the Doubles Champion- 
ship, and the All England Plate was won b 

G W Hillyard The Championship of Nort 

London was won by A Gore, the Ladies’ 
by Miss Austen Gloucester beat Middlesex 
in the final tie for the Inter County Champion 
ship for the Lawn Tenms Association Cup 
The Ladies’ Kent County Championship was 
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won by Mrs. Kirby. Inthe Universities Matches 
the Singles were won by Cambridge by 5 games 
to Oxford’s 4. The Doubles were also won by 


Pore by 5 to 4, almost entirely owing to. 


H I. Doherty’s play. 


S. H. Smith, the holder, : 


, 
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18 again the Champion of Wales, Miss Parr) 


peating Miss Ridding, the holder, for the' 


Ladies’ Championship. The Championship of 
London was retained by H. L. Dcherty, the 
holder, Miss C, Cooper, the holder, being the 
zaey Champion The Warwickshire Champion 
18 F. Goodman, the Lady Champion Miss 
Dyas, whilst the Warwickshire Challenge Cup 
was won byE R.Allen The Midland Counties 
Championship was won by S. H. Smith, the 
holder, the Ladies’ Champion being Mrs. Hill- 
vard. H Roper Barrett again won the Essex 
Championship, and Miss Tulloch the Ladies’. 
For the Scottish Championship H L Doherty 
was the winner, and Mrs. O’Neillis the Ladies’ 
Champion of Scotland , in the Doubles the 
brothers Doherty won. At Buxton the All- 
England Ladies’ Doubles Championship was 
played as usual, and resulted in a victory for 
Miss Stedman and Miss Dyas, who beat Mrs 
ee and Miss Pickering, the holders S 
H Stroud 1s the Champion of Derbyshire, and 
Miss Dyas the Lady Champion The Eastern 
Counties Championship was won by ‘“ Algy 
Dear,” the Ladies’ by Miss E L Austin The 
Sussex Challenge Cup at Brighton was won 
by D. G. Chaytor, and Miss Austen was the 
ne Champion. At Chichester Tournament 
D. G. Chaytor won the Final, and he also won 
atthe Bournemouth Tournament. He 1s also 
the Champion of Yorkshire, Miss K. M. Grey 
being the Lady Champion. S. H Smith won 
the South of England Championship at East 
bourne, H.S Mahoney wonthe Welsh Covered 
Court Championship, and Miss Robb 15 the 
Lady Champion. 


Lawson, Sir Wilfrid, M.P. See under 
ComMONS. 


Lawyers Deceased (Dec. Ist, '97—Nov. ’98) 
See OBITUARY. 


LAYMEN, HOUSES OF. 


The first House of Laymen for the Province 
of Canterbury assembled with the Houses of 
Convocation at the opening of the Parliament 
of 1886. It 1s composed of ten representatives 
from the diocesan confeiences of London, 51x 
each from Winchester, Rochester, Lichfield, 
Worcester, and four each from the remaining 
dioceses of the province. To the representa 
tive body so formed the Pmmate may add ten 
laymen by nomination. At the first sitting 
on Feb. 17th, ’86, rules of procedure were 
adopted, the most important being that the 

rocedure of the House of Commons should 

e as far as practicable followed. The House 
1s bound to avoid discussions upon doctrine. 
Like Convocation, the House of Laymen 1s 
elected with every fresh Parliament. 

In ’92 the first House of Laymen for the 
Province of York was elected. It contained 
to6 members, and held its first meeting on 
April 2oth, ’92. The rules of procedure adopted 

rovided that the election of members should 

e by the laymen of Diocesan Conferences, and 
the meetings should be held at York, at least 
once a year, at Eastertide, and as often at other 
times as should seem good to the Archbishop. 
See CONVOCATION. 
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I, PROVINOE OF OANTERBURY. 


Chairman: Lord Ashcombe. 

Vice-Chairman - G. A. Spottiswoode. 

Secretary: syne W. Flamank, Church 
House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 

Members. — Canterbury — Earl Stanhope, 
Lord Medway, Lord Teynham, A. S. G. Bos- 
. London—Sir Theodore Hope, 
L T Dibdin, F C. Holiday, Athelstan Riley, 
P. V. Smith, LED, G. A. Sr ottiswoode J 
Shaw Stewart, Eugene Stock, J. G. Talbot 
MP, W. D Thurnam. Winchester— Lord 
Ashcombe, Admiral Field, C.B, M.P., M G. 
Knight, Melville Portal, W. W. Portal, Lieut.- 
Col. Frank Willan. Bangor—Lord Penrhyn 
Col the Hon W. E Sackvijle-West, J. Lloy 
Griffith, I Prichard Bath and Wells—Sir R. 
H. Paget, Bart., John F. Fortescue Horner, 
B. E Somers, A. J. Goodford. Ohichester— 
W. H. Campion, G. F Chambers, R. Ball 
Dodson, J Heywood-Johnstone, M.P Ely— 
Prof Sir G G. Stokes, Bart, F A. Blaydes, 
A M Elhs, A. Sperling. Exeter—Sir J. Kenna- 
way, Bart... M.P, A H. A. Hamilton, Col. Sir 
R. T White-Thomson, K CB, John Shelly. 
Gloucester—Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M P., 
B St John Ackers, John Harvey, G. E. 
Lloyd Baker Hereford—Sir O. Wakeman, 
Bart., Sir J R Bailey, Bart., R. Jasper 
More, M.P, T. M. Southwell. Lichfield— Ear] 
of Harrowby, Charles Bill, M P., nae Blagg, 
Lieut. Col Seton Churchill, Stanley py ae 
MP, Thomas Salt  Lmeoln— Earl of Yar- 
borough, A. 8. Leshe Melville. Llandaff— Lord 
Liangattock, O. H. pone yea E. Ollvant, J. 
Watson Norwich- R T. Gurdon, S. Hoare, 
M.P, Capt. E. G Pretyman, M.P, Mayor C. 
L. A. Skinner. Oxford—Lord Addington, Sir 


J. R Hewbrey Bart., M.P., W. G. Mount, 
MP,H C. Risley. Peterborough—Duke of 
Rutland, K.G., W. U. Heygate, E. P Monckton 
MP., S G Stopford Sackville. Rochester— 


Viscount Cranborne, M.P, Derman Christo- 
herson, Sydney Gedge, M P,, Henry Morris, 
H. Leycester Penrhyn, Morton W. Smith. 
St. Albans—Lo:id Aldenham, David Howard, 
A. W Ruggles-Brise, Hon. C. H Strutt, M.P. 
St. Asaph— Earl of Powis, ] Eldon Bankes, P. P. 
Pennant, R. W. Williams Wynn. &t. Davids— 
Earl of Casdor, Sir J. T. D mia hg Bart., 
MP, Sir C. E G. Philipps, Bart., W. S. de 
Winton. Salisbury—Earl Nelson, J. KD. 
Wingfield Digby, M.P., W H. Laverton, Colonel 
Willams, M.P. Southwell—Sir H. H. Bemrose, 
MP, Sir A. P. Heywood, H. E. Thornton, 
F Wright Truro—Farl of Mount Edgcumbe, 
Edmund Carlyon, Major Ross, Michael W1il- 
lams. Worocester—Lord Norton, Alfred Bald- 
win, M.P, H. W. Fairfax-Lucy, Col. Victor 
‘Milward, M.P., F A. Newdigate, M.P., Albert 
Webb. Nominated members—Earl of Selborne, 
Earl of Cranbrook, Lord Stanmote, Sir Richard 
Temple, Bart., A. F. Buxton 


“TI, PROVINOE OF YORK. 


Chairman: Viscount Cross. 
Vice-Chatusman: Viscount Halifax. 
Hon. Secretary: J]. W. Eastwood, M.D., 
Dinsdale Park, near Darlington. 
Hon. Treasurer: W. F, H. Thomson, York 
and East Riding Bank, York. 
Members. — York — Capt. G. R. Bethell, 
R.N., Lord Deramore, *Arthur Duncombe, 
‘Earl of Feversham, Hon. H. W. Fitzwilliam, 
*Viscount Halifax, Hon. G. E. Lascelles, J 
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Grant Lawson, M P , Lord Middleton, Sir F G 


Milner, Bart, MP, W H St Quintin, Earl of 
Scarbrough,*W H F Thomson,Lord Wenlock, 
Right Hon J L Wharton,M P Durham—*5 P 
Austin, Lord Barnard, TM Barron, C D 


Hill Drury, MD, * 


W Eastwood, MD, 
RKA Ellis, 


3 
i Boasecn Fowler, Marquis of 
Londonderry, KG,G 8B Morgan, Sir Thomas 
Richardson, MP » W J] Watson, Sir Lindsay 
Wood, Bart Oarlale—W D Crewdson, *James 
Cropper, "Viscount Cross, *@hancellor Fer 
uson, J E Hasell, Sir J T Hibbert, KCB, 

iles MacInnes, E Wadham Chester—Bulke 
ley Allen, *Col C H France Hayhurst, *Dun 
can Graham, J H Grafton, T C_ Horsfall, 
R H_Joynson, Christopher Kay, Wm Laird 
Sir Horatio Lloyd, Arthur H Sykes, Duke 
of Westminster, K G, P Egerton Warburton 
Liv l—Lord Balcarres, MP,J C Barrett, 
° Bird John Branckei, Stewart H Brown, 
Ww R Buckton J J Cockshott, J] W Fair, Sir 

B Forwood, W Gamble B Gilmour, 

H Douglas Horsfall, Sir Thomas Hughes 
Col Morrison, John W Wathins, MD Man 
chester — Major Ballantine, Arthur Burley, 
G W W Blathwayt, H Hargreaves Bolton, 
up, *& P Charlewood, *Karl [gerton of 
atton, Thomas Fair, Ralph Fletcher, R K 
Freeman, Stewart Garnett, F Grant, Sir 
W Houldsworth, Bart, MP, Sir J] W 
Maclure, Bart, MP,] G C, Parsons, Col C 
M Royds, MP Newcastle—Sir B C Browne 
Henry Cooke, W D Cruddas, MP, *W S 
Daglish, Earl Percy, W R Plummer, *C 
Harrison Stanton, A Watson Armstrong 
Ripon—Lord Bolton, Hon H E Butler, Francis 
Darwin, Capt C S Greenwood, ] S Hurst, 
R B jowntt, *J} E Maude, Sir Theo Peel, 
Bart , E P Peterson, *Sir F S Powell, Bart , 
MP Lieut Col G Robinson, Walter Rowley 
Wakefield —*Wilham Brooke, E  Hhildred 
Carlile, Arthur T Clay, R J Critchley, T H 
Holdsworth, *Col E Neville, M E Sanderson, 
Col W Spencer Stanhope,C B, J A Erskine 
stuart, 0 West Symes, M D , J] H Swallow, 
F Workman Sodor and Man— sir James Gell, 
A W Moore, Robert S Stephen 

Those marked thus (*) are members of the 
Standing Committee 


Lead Poisoning See Session, sect 20, and 
Factory AND WORKSHOP LEGISLATION 


Learned Societies. Ihe rapid progress ot 
art and science during the present century has 
led to the establishment of innumerable socie 
ties and institutions for the furtherance of the 
study of special subjects A list of these asso 
clations would occupy so much space that we 
are only able to indicate the chief of them 
eel eee accounts of some of them are given 
un 


er their alphabetical headings The names¢ 
06 


in brackets indicate the 

Aeronautical Sooiety of Great Britain, 8, St 
Georges Place, S (Capt Baden-Powell, 
Hon Sec) 

Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, 3, Hanover Sq, W Assist Sec, T V 
Holmes, FGS ; 

British rrabesianay, Sra Assooiation, 32, Sackville 
ren W (George Patrick and Rev H J D 

ey) 

Bri Association for the Advancement of 
ag n oe, Burhngton House, W (G Griffith, 

). 
British Medical Association, 429, Strand (F. 
Fowke). 
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Chemical Society, Burlington House, W 
(Prof WR Dunstan, fF RS, and W P 
Wynne, DSc, FRS), Assist Sec and 


Librarian, Robert Steele 

Chnoal Somety 20, Hanover Sq (J Kingston 
Fowler, M D , and arcs) Symonds, MS ) 

Entomological Society, 11, Chandos St, WC 
(W F H Blandford, MA, and F Merriheld, 
Hon Secs ) 

Geological Society, Burlington House, W 
(R S Hernes, Eng M A, and Prof W W 
Watts, MA) Assist Sec, L L Belinfante, 
Eng M Sc 

Institution of Civil Engineers Great George St , 
>W (J H T Tudsbery, DSc ) 

Institution of Electric ry daar aa 28, Victoria 
St, Westminster, SW (ft H Webb—after 
keb rath 98, W G McMillan, kK IC,FCS) 

Institution of Naval Architects, 5, Adelphi 
Terrace, WC (G Holmes) 

Irish Literary Society, 8, Adelphi Terrace, 
Strand, WC (A P Graves, MA Hon Sec) 

Iron and Steel Institute, 28, Victoria St, S W 
(Bennett H Brough) 

Linnean Society of London, Burlington House, 
W (B D Jackson, Bot Soc, and Prof G B 
Howes, k ZS , Resident Sec, J] EC Harting, 
FLS FZS) 

Numismatic Soolety, 22, Albemarle St, W 
‘li A  Grueber, F SA , and E J Rapson, 
MA,MRAS) 

Pali Text Society, 22 Albemarle St , W (Prof 
T W Rhys Davids, PhD, LLD) 

Pathological Sooiety, 20, Hanover 4 , wW 
(H D Rolleston, MD, and DArcy Power, 
FRCS) 

Royal Academy of Music, 4, Tenteiden St, 
Hanover Sq, (tk W Renant) 

Royal Archeological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 20, Hanover Sq, W , Hon Sec, 
Arthur H Lyell, FSA 

Royal Asiatic Society, 22, Albemarle St, W. 
(Prof T W Rhys Davids, LL D PhD) 

Royal Astronomical Society, Burlington House 
(Prot H H Turner, MA, BSc, andH F., 
Newall, MA , W H Wesley, Assist Sec ) 

Royal Oollege of Physioians, Pall Mall East, 
SW (W ne) 

Royal College of Surgeons, 40, Lincolns Inn 
Fields (E Trimmer, MA ) 

Royal Geographioal Society, 1, Savile Row, 
W (Sec and Editor of Transactions, Dr J Scott 


Keltie) 

Royal Historical Society, 115, St 
Lane, W C (Hubert Hall, FS A) 

Boyal Institution of Great Britain, 21 Albe- 
marle St, W (Sir F Bramwell, Bart, DC.L, 
LLD,FRS) 

Royal Meteorological Soo.ety, 66, Victoria St , 


SW (W Marnott) 
on House (Prof M. 


Ro Society, Burlin 
hose ana Prof A W Rucker, DSc ) 


Royal Sooiety of Literature, 20, Hanover Sq , 
W. (Percy W Ames, SA). 

Royal Statistical Soolety, 9 Adelphi Terrace, 
W C (Major P.G Craigie, NoelA Humphreys, 
and J A Baines,C SI, Hon Secs , Benedict 
W Guisbury, MA, LL’, Assist -Sec ) 

Sooety of Antiquaries, Burlington Flouse 
(Assist Sec , W St John Hope, MA 

Surv: ’? Institution, 12, Great George St, 
Westminster, S W (Julian C. Rogers) 

Victoria Institute, 8, agg Terrace, W.C. 
(Capt Petrie, FG Sy Hon ec.) 


0. 
W. (P. Sclater, M.A., Ph. 


Martin s 


3, Hanover Sq. 
., F.R.S.). a 
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Leaseholds See LANDLORD AND TENANT 
Leathersellers Tanning School, The, 
founded in 1895, has been equipped ana 
maintained by the Leathersellers Company of 
London It includes a special research labora 
tory, and a dyeing department for leather and 
skins During the session, from September to 
May, elementary and advanced instruction in 
leather manufacture 1s given by means of even 
ing lectures and practicol work, at small fees for 
the session Apprentices and others under 19 
years of age are admitted at half tees A day 
course of lectures and practical work 15 also 
given The school is conducted by Mr 
Gordon Parker, Ph D, and 1s carried on in 
connection with the Borough Polytechnic In 
stitute at Drummond Road, Bermondsey, S E 
Lecky, W E H., MP See unde: Commons 
Leeward Islands lhe westward section of 
the Lesser Antilles (so called in distinction 
from the Windward Islands, with reference 
to the trade winds) Of the whole group 
Guadalupe, Martimque, St Bartholomew, and 
part of St Martin belong to France, St Eusta 
tlus, Saba, and part of St Martin to Holland, 
and some of the Virgin Isles to Denmark 
Those which belong to Great Britain were 
grouped together 1n one federal colony in 71, 
and consist ot the five presidencies of Antigua 
(with Barbuda and BERedonda), Montserrat, St 
Kitts and Nevis (with An 


separate alphabetical headings) The Lee 
ward Islands confederation has representative 

overnment, with a Governor, Executive, and 

ederal Legislative Council, though each presi 
dency possesses its own constitution The 
capital and seat of government ot the Leeward 
Islands 1s 8t John, Antigua The chief pioducts 
are sugar and molasses See BRITISH LMPIRE 
(tabJe), Diplomatic, and WEsT INDIES SUGAR 
CoMMISSION 

Le Gallienne, Richard, comes of a Guernsey 
family, but was b in Liverpool, Jan oth, 1866, 
and ed at Liverpool College Atter some time 
spent in an accountants office he became 
literary secretary to Mr Wilson Barrett in 89 
and in g1, while on a visit to London, secured 
the position of literary critic on the S/ar He 
also wrote for the Datly Chronicle, the Speaker, 
and the magazines, and followed up his early 
volumes of poetry by some charming pieces of 

rose Mr Le Gallienne s works include ‘‘ My 

dies Sonnets, ‘Volumesin Foho, ‘‘George 

Meredith some Characteristics, ‘‘ The Book 
Bills of Narcissus, republished in gs, ‘Eng 
lish Poems, “ The Religion ofa Literary Man, 
‘Prose Fancies, 1St and 2nd series, ‘‘ Robert 
Touis Stevenson and other Poems _ (96) 
‘‘Retrospective Reviews ‘‘The Quest of the 
Golden 
a Paraphrase,” “If | were God a Conversa 
tion, ’97, and ‘‘ The Romance of Z1on Chapel, 
98 Also he has very successfully appeared as 
a lecturer on questions of the day In the 
spring of 98 he visited America on a Jecturin 
tour Address Waggoners’ Wells, Hindhead, 
Haslemere 

Legal Tender. The following are legal tender 
up to and including the annexed amounts — 


Goldcoins . . uptoany amount 
me Silver coins P £2 
Mant id andjd coins ,, __ 
: + i coins (farthings),, 6d 
Bank of land notes are legal tender in 


England and Wales (except by the Bank of 


irl,” ‘“‘Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam ° 
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guilla), Dominica and Kingdom of royal authorit 
the Virgin Islands (all of which see uncer their | popular trend in favour o 
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jes itself), but a creditor cannot be com- 
Iled to give change The actual notes or 
coins must be produced by the debtor, and 
offered in payment, otherwise legal tender has 
not been made 

Legion of Honour, The Instituted_ by 
Napoleon when First Consul of France (May 
1802), and intended as a reward for military 
and civil services There were originally 
four grades—Grands Officiers, Commandants, 
Officiers, and’ Leyionnaires (see ed 87) On 
the coronation of Napoleon I , the Grand Officers 
were divided into two classes The constitu- 
tion of the Legion was remodelled by Napoleon 
III in 52, and now it includes the followin 
grades in order Grands Croix, Grands O 
ciere, Cormandeur< Officiers, and Chevaliers 
The President of the Republic 1s the Grand 
Master of the Order Membership of the Order 
is tor hie The number of Chevaliers was, in 
96, 36 052, of Officiers, 5667, of Commandeurs, 
1036 ot Grands Officiers, 210, of Grands Croix, 
49 Military members only are allotted an 
nually—Chevahers, 250 fr , Officiere soofr , 
Commandeurs, 1000 fr Grands Officiers, 
2000 fr , Grands Croix, 3000 fr 

Legitimist Jacobite League of Great 
Britain and Irelan lhis Society was 
founded in g1 with the object of forming a 
nucleus for the rcassertion in the United 
as against the 
demociacy Its 
orginiseis believe that the beginning of the 
twentieth century will see the abolition of the 
ghee constitutional foi ms and a vital struggle 
etween the forces of anarchy and the principle 
of hereditary and lawfully constituted authority. 
lo recognise a parliamentary sanction for the 
tenuie of the crown 1s against the principles 
of the League, which, however, disclaims any 
disloyalty to the present reigning sovereign, 
while tak ng leave to pomt out the danger 
which would accrue from the withdrawal of 
the parliamentary sanction accorded in 1701 
It believes that a democratic 1:evolution 1s 
pending, that the democratic 1ule will only 
persist for a time, and that it can only be 
1eplaced by the restoration of the legitimate 
dynasty as represented in the descendants of 
the elder branch of the Royal Famil e 
League 1s founded to point out the elaine of 
the elde: line, so that when the time comes the 
people may know where to look for the prince 
around whom to rally, for it regards it as im 
possible that the reaction should be in favour 
of a line whose only title 1s parhamentary, and. 
therefore revocable A fair summary of the 
views of the League wil! be found in an article 
entitled “Legitimism in England, by the 
Marquis de RKuvigny and Raineval and Cran- 
stoun Metcalfe, in the Nineteenth Century for 
Sept. 97 The Hono Secretaries are R 
Stewart Meade, Esq , 7, Victoria Street, West- 
minster, SW , and eodore Napier, Esq , 
eg 7, West Castle Road, Kdinburgh 
Leo XIII See Pore, THE 

Leopold II., King of the Belgians, was b. 
at Brussels, 1835, and 1s the son of King 
Leopold 1 , whom he succeeded His Majest 
has travelled much in Europe, Asia Minor, ana 
Egypt He was practically the founder, and 1s 
now the ruling sovereign, of the Oo Free 
Btate qv) e was the friend of Gordon: 
whom he had taken into his employ, but was 
deprived of his services when t latter was 
summoned from Brussels to go to the Soudan, 
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King Leopold marned, 1n 53, the Archduchess 
Mania of Austria, by whom he has had three 
daughters 


Leschetizky, Theodor, musician, bat 
Langert, Austrian Poland, 183: Was a pupil 
of his father, then of C Czerny and Sechter 


Began to teach when he was fifteen For many 
years was a professor at the St Petersburg 
Conservatoire First came to Ungland as a 
embeg in 64, when he played at the Musical 

nion Concerts Atterwards settled in Vienna, 
where his reputation as a teacher became very 
great Madame Essipoff (whom he married), 
Paderewski, and Mark Hambourg were among 
his distinguished pupils Revisited England 
in the autumn of 97, and was most cordially 
greeted Huis compositions include an opera 
‘“Die Erste Falte, played in Prague in 67, and 
a number of pianofoite pieces 


Leys School, The, Cambridge, was founded 
In 75 eSpeciaily to fford an oppoitunity ot 
high class public school education under re 
hgious influences but tree from the eccles: 
astical bias of the older public schools It 
Was incorporated July 16th, 78 The founders 
were chiefly members of the Methodist Church, 
but it driws pupils and masters from the 
Anghcan and other Protestant Churches 
Under the influence of the late Rev Di 
W F Moulton, M A, who wasappointed head 
master a broad and varied programme of 
study was laid down, special scientific, mer 
cantile, and other courses being provided, in 
addition to the ordinary Classical and Modern 
sides There are admirable laboratories, and 
a dozen acres of well appointed playing fields 
The school has taken a high position both in 
examinations at Cambridge and elsewhere, and 
in the athletic world Boys are received from 
ten years of age upwards Several entrance 
scholarships, varving in value from £20 to £50 
per annum, are offered for competition in 
April A mission ts supported by the old stu 
dentsin London _ [he school mottos “ /n fide 
Jiducia| Head Master, Rev W T A Barber, 
BD_ Bursar, ) C lsard, MA 

Libel Law Amendment Act, introduced by 
Sir A Borthwick, and as the 51 & 52 Vict c 64 
received royal assent Dec 24th, 88 See 95 
and previous eds 

Liberal Publication Department, The, 
has offices at 42, Parliament Street, S W 
Mr Augustine Birrell, Q C,M P, 1s the Chair 
man of the Department, and its organ 1s the 
Liberal Magazine, issucd monthly Pamphlets 
and leaflets on current politics are issued at 
frequent interva)s 


Liberal-Unionist Association. Formed to 
resist the Home Rule policy adopted by Mr 
Gladstone in 1886 The Association has u 
wards of two hundred and fifty 
Lngland and Wales, besides those 1n Scotland 
and Ireland For the purposes of consultation 
& representative body known as the Luaberal 
Unionist Council has been called into being, and 
consists of 120 membe1s, the majority of whom 
are elected by the branch associations in all 
parts of the United Kingdom Chairman of the 
Association, the Duke of Devonshire, K G 
Offices, 6, Great George Street, Westminster, 
SW Secretary, John Boraston 

Liberation Society See DISESTABLISH 
MENT 

Liberia. A negro republic on the Grain Coast 
of West Africa Area about 14,500 sq, m ; 
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Pop 1,500,000, including about 18,000 civilised 
Americo Liberians, the rest being natives. 
Capital, Monrovia, pop. 5ce00, Liberia was 
founded in 22 by American philanthropists 
for the settlement of freedmen It was de- 
clared independent in "47, was recognised as a 
sovereign state by Great Bntain in 48, and 
by the United States in 62 The constitution 1s 
on the model of that of the United States 
[The President is elected for tuo years, the 
House of Representatives (13 members) for 
two yeais, and the Senate (8 members) for four 
years A convention agreed upon with France 
at the end of 92 defined the boundaries of the 
Republic and of the adjacent French colonies 
The trontier was fixed at Rio Cavally, and the 
control of tne whole coast line between San 
Pedro and Rio Cavally was thus confirmed to 
France Ihe Nigei basin inland was also lett 
to France, Liberia retaining the coast valleys, 
The climate ts about the hottest 1n the world 


_ Lhe chief products are palm o1l, coffee, rubber, 


branches 1n ' 


and as ae Revenue, 97 £33550 expenditure, 
£53750 Imports v7 £25<,000 exports, £212,500 
In 71 a debt of £100,000 was contracted in 
] ngland, on which no interest has been paid 
since 74 It has now grown to over £200,000 
Liberty and Property Defence League, 
The (motio Self help versus State help ’), was 
established 1n 1882 for maintaining security and 
freedom ot contract, for upholding proprietary 
rights and for resisting socialistic legislation 
Federated with the League are over 210 Defence 
and Protection Societies, representing the chief 
industries in the kingdom Chairman, Earl of 
Wemyss Central offices, 7, Victoria Street, S W 
Libraries The special feature of our English 
library system has been the work done under 
the Public Libraries Acts (gv) ‘These Acts 
date from 13s0, the Act of that year having 
been followed by Acts extending the principle 
to Scotland and Ireland and amending matters 
of detail The Acts enable towns, local 
board districts, and parishes to establish 
libraries, to be maintained by a rate not 
exceeding 1@ inthe £ Of the older libranes 
ot the country the most 1mportant, of course, 
is that of the British Museum (¢z ), which 1s 
only exceeded in extent by the Biblhothéque 
Nationale 1t Paris It possesses over 1,900,000 
volumes and 100,0c00o MSS and charters It ts 
entitled under the Co yright Acts to a copy 
of every work published in this country—a 
rivilege which 1s also enjoyed by the Bodleian 
library, Oxtord (570,000 ols and 30,000 MSS ), 
and the Cambridge University Library (500,000 
vols and 5000 Mes ), the Advocates Lib - 
Edinburgh (350 ooo vols and 3000 MSS), and the 
library of Trinity College, Dublin (238,000 vols. 
and 2000oMSS ) Valuableand extensive libraries 
are attached to the other universities, to the 
colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, and to most 
cathedrals ‘There are a number of important 
fessional libraries 1n London, Dublin, and 
dinburgh, and a few endowed libranes, such 
as the Chetham at Manchester (1653), and 
Mitchell at Glasgow (1874) The concen- 
tration of literary and intellectual interests 
in London has naturally given birth to a large 
number of libraries, many of which are 
open to the student upon proper introduction. 
e more important of them are included tn the 
following alphabetical list of the principal London 
libraries dmiralty (40,000 vols); Bethnal 
Green Free Library, London Street, Bethnal 
Green, LC. (34,000), open ro to 5 and 6 to 105 
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Chemical Society(13,000); Church House (15,000); 
College of Preceptors (7000); Colonial Office 
13,000); Corporation, Guildhall (110,000), open 
ree; Dr illiams’ (40,000); Foreign Office 
(75,000) ; Geological Society (19,000) , Giay’s Inn 
(14,000), House of Commons (42,000); House 
of Lords (32,000); Incorporated Law Society 
(35,000); India Office (60,000), Inner Temple 
(38,000); Institute of Civil Engineers (30,000) ; 
L mbeth Palace (30,000 and 14,000 MSS.), Lin- 
coln’s Inn (70,000); London Institution (75,000, 
subs.); London Library (156,000, subs.), Middle 
Temple (40,000); Museum ot Practical Geology 
(20,000); Patent Office (86,000) ; People’s Palace, 
Mile End Road, E. (12,500); Royal Society 
(50,030) ; Royal Asiatic Society (13,000); Royal 
Astronomical Society (10,000); Royal College of 
Physicians (17,000); Royal College of Surgeons 
(60,000); Royal Colonial Institute (30,000) ; 
Royal Geographical Society (50,000), Royal 
Institution (60,000, subs.), Royal Medical and 
Chirurgical Society (42,000), Royal Society 
of Literature (8000); Royal United Service 
Institution (25,000) ; Russell Institution (18,500, 
subs.); St. Paul’s Cathedral (10,730), Sion 
College (62,000), Society of Antiquaries (42,000) , 
Society of Telegraph Engineers (4000); South 
Kensington, Educational (50,000), National Art 
geoi000); ae and Foster (35,000); Royal 
tatistical Society (30,000); University College 
Gh251292) University of London (11,000), War 
Office (26,000); Westminster Chapter (12,000) 
—The Library Association, founded ‘77, 1n 
corporated by Royal Charter ’88, now numbeis 
upwards of 500 members, including chairmen 
and members of committees and the chief 
librarians of the country. President, the Earl 
of Crawford, K.T., F R»5., etc. Hon, Secretary, 
Frank Pacy, 20, Hanover Square, London, W 
A list of 1000 of the largest Ihbraries in the 
Umted Kingdom 1s published in the ‘ Year 
Book” of the Library Association (Libraiy 
Bureau, ro, Bloomsbury St), price 1s. For 
Litraries Offences Act, 98, sce SCSSION sect 62 
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Marriage—special . *s5 0 0 


5 not special (see MARRIAGE 


REGULATIONS) . . »- O10 0 

Medicines (patent), dealers in(annual) o 5 o 

Pawnbroker’s (annual) . ; ‘ - 710 0 
- trading in plate, irre- 
spective of weight, an 

additional . . - 515 0 

Pedlar’s . ‘ : ‘ ‘ : » 0 5 O 
Plate, dealers in gold and silver (an- 
nual). Over 2dwt.and under 
20z gold, or over 5 dwt and 
under 30 oz. silver in one 

article . ; : 260 
» 2 0z gold, or 30 oz silver and 

upwards 15 


Refiners of gold and silver (annual) . 
Sweets, aealecs In (annual) . ‘ : 
-_ retailers of ,, ‘ ; ; 
Tobacco and snuff, deajers in (annual) 
manufacturers of, 
fiom . - § 5 
Wine retailers or grocers (annual) 2 10 


Licensing Acts, ’72,’74 See previous eds. 
For cases under the Licensing Acts 1n ’96, see 
Law, 96, and for Iicensing and Liquor Bills 
brought forward in 96, see SESSION, Sect. 64. 

Licensing Laws. A Royal Conmission was 
appointed April 25th, ’96, ‘to inquire into the 
operation and administration of the laws re- 
lating to the Sale of Intoxicating Liquois, and 
to Ckamine and report upon the proposals that 
may be made for amending the aforesaid laws 
in the public inteiest, due regard being had 
to the 11ghts of individuals ’ iscount Peel, 
chairman, Lord Windsor, Viscount de Vesci; 
Rt Hon Bishop of London (now Archbishop 
of Canterbury), Rt. Hor Sir Algernon Edward 
West, K C B , Sir W. H Houldsworth, Bart., 
M P , Sir Frederick Seager Hunt, Kart , M.P.; 
Sir Charles Cameron, Bart, M.P ; Very Rev. 
Heicuses Hen1y Dickinson, D.D ; ham 
Allen, Esq, MP , Wilham Spioston Caine, 


Onmun 
wi 
woods 


3” 7 ” 
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Licenses, General. 4 S @ (sq , Alexander Moiison Gordon,Esq , William 
Armorial bearings (annual) . : » I I © Graham, Esq , Heniy Grinling, Esq ; Samuel 
r , if used on carriage 2 2 © Hystop, Esq , Andrew Johnston, Esq ; John 
Auctioneer’s (annual) .. -10 0 © Herbert Roberts, Esq, MP, Henry Riley 
Banker s 2 + + +30 0 O Smith, Esq , Charles Walker, Esq); John 
Carriage (annual), four wheels for tuo Lloyd Wharton, Esq, MP , Thomas Palmer 
or more horses . : - 2 2 0 Whittaker, Esq ,M P., Alfred Money-Wigram, 
’” four wheels for one horse I Ir oO ksq , M 4 Samuel Young, Fsq,., FTP. 
»  lessthan four wheels . 0°15 © George Youngei, Esq., Edward North Buxton, 
” hackney carriages . . - 915 © Esq , Hon. Sidney Peel, secretary. The 
” half rate only charged iftaken Commission held 123 sittings and examined 
out between Oct. 1st and 260 perscns, The taking of evidence was 
_ Dec. 31st. completed (July 30th, ’98), and the report 1s 
Distiller’s (annua ). . : - 10 Io O to be presented early in 99. 
Ecclesiastical lecturer. . . . O10 0 Lichfield, Bishop of See under PEERAGE. 
- building for divine ser- Lifeboats (for their origin and development 
vice and chapel for see ed °87). The Royal National Lifeboat 
solemnisation of mar- Institution, which 15 supported by voluntary 
riages. . : - © 10 © contributions, was founded 1824. It has 292 
Game. If taken out after July 31st and lifeboats on the coasts of the United Kingdom. 
before Nov. 1st, to expire Total nymber of lives saved since Institution 
uly 31st following) + 3 9° © founded, 40,831. Pecumary rewards paid for 
After july gist, to expire Oct. gallant services since ‘24, £184,772; besides 
3rst following = . . . 2 © © gifts ofo7 gold and 1166 silver medals or silver 
Game After Oct. 31st, to expire July clasps, 1 gold second-service clasp, 281 binocular 
gist. =. + + «+ + 2 © © glasses, 15 telescopes, 18 aneroid barometers, go 
” For fourteen days continuo.§ 1 © o framed certificates of service, and 1596 votes of 
rence Guat a uly 31st. . - o10 © thanks inscribed on vellum. The payments for 
; ae ; - 200 ; 
ouse ta letting houses at rent sade a mmOunte’ roe 7nco7 ron whre see.ote 
abowe fasayear. . . » « 2 0 o * VThestamp duties, etc., bing this sum up ta 
Male servants (annual). . . . o15 0©| about £30. . 
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was expended on lifeboats, lifeboat carriages 
and boat houses, £15,299 on stores, etc, and 
the balance on rewards, special grants, etc 
Duringthe past forty four years theself nghting 
boats have been launched more than g600 times 


on service, and have saved upwards of 16 ooo 
1ves 


those occasions was there any loss of life The 
number of lives lost (counting 42 men who 
pe on the occasion of disasters which 

efell the Southport and St Annes lifeboats 
on Dec oth, 86, and the Kingstown lifeboat 
on Dec 24th gs), amounts to 118, including 14 
shipwrecked persons The1zo4 lifeboat men lost 
represent about 1 1n 1030 of the men employed 
in the boats on service, and the upsettings 
were at the rate of 1 1n each of the rso0 service 
launches The sum required to provide and 
endow a boat 1s £3000 Secretary Mr Charles 
Dibdin 14 John Street Adelphi WC 

Life Saving Society The objects of this 
Society which was founded in grt sare to pro 
mote technical education in hfe saving and 
resuscitation of the apparently drowned and 
to stimulate public opmion by lectures demon 
strations and competitions in favour of the 
general adoption of swimming and life saving 
as a branch of instruction 1n schools colleges 
etc Ihe subscription for individual members 
is 2s 6d@ per annum and the affiliation fee is 
for clubs, associations etc ros 6a per annum 
and for classes schools etc, 5s per annum 
A Handbook of Instruction has been issued 
(price 1s ), giving full details as to the course 
of instruction which embraces the rescue of 
drownin foe the modes of release in the 
event of the rescuer being lutched 1nd the 
methods of 1esuscitation of persons apparently 
drowned Diplomas certificates and medallions 
are awarded to those who pass certain tests 
proving their ability to perform a rescue and 
restore suspended animation Nearly twenty 
thousand have been taught this uaeful know 
ledge since the Society was founded The 
Society has branches 1n all parts of the United 
Kingdom, Cinada, India South Africa New 
Zealand and Australia Hon Premdent H R H 
the Duke of York Acting President Hon 
re Aecea Holland Hon Secretary, Mr William 
wee Offices, 8 Bayley St Bedford Square 


C 
Li H poene: one of the most intelligent 
and enlightened Chinese of the present See 
was b 1823, in the province of Anhui and took 
the Hanlin degree in 4g When the Taiping 
rebels invade 
Kuo Fans army as secretary Was appointe 
Provincial Judge (Nieh Tai) of Chékiang, and 
in 61 Governor (Futa1) of Kiangsu = In con 
junction with General Gordon he recovere® 
Suchow (63), and drove the rebels entirely out 
of Kiangsu_ For his services he received the 
Yellow Jacket and Peacock s Feather, and was 
created an hereditary noble of th third class 
Two years later he was appointed Governor 
General of the Liang Kiang Provinces, and sub 
sequently commanded against the Nienfei and 
Mohammedan rebels In 72 he was appointed 
Governor General of Pechili, the metropolitan 
rovince He 1s also Senior Grand Secreta 
Chung Tang)—the highest distinction to whic 
a Chinese official canaspire Hes a fnendto 
Hela, tera particularly to Russians As mem 
ber of the Board of Admiralty, he omginated the 
Chinese navy, and he was the chief promoter 
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The boats have been capsized altogether . 
55 times while out on service, but only on 28 of J 


Anhui (50) he joined aoe 
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of the China Merchants Steam Navigation Co 
The Emperor entrusted to him the supreme 
charge of the forces, both naval and military, 
sent to Korea during the war with Japan in 
94, and though he was superseded, and for a 
time discredited, he was again restored to 
favour, and negotiated the treaty of peace with 
1pan in 95 He was sent as the special envoy 
to the Czar s coronation in May 96, and after 
wards visited Germany, the Netherlands, 
Fiance,England the United States, and Canada 
On his return to China he was made Foreign 
Secretary of the Empire but he was disgraced 
and excluded from the Tsung li Yamen in 98 
Limitations, Statutes of These statutes 
limit the time within which a man may seek 
redress for an injury he has suStained pse 
of time will not protect any one who has ever 
committed a cmme from being prosecuted for 
it Redress from a trustee for such a breach of 
trust as to constitute a fraud may always 
be had however long the interval since its 
commission But with this exception the 
remedy for any civil injury may be barred 
by lapseoftime An action of debt or covenant, 
vd founded on a deed, must be brought within 
20 years of breach if founded on any less 
formal agreement within 6 years of breach 
Part payment of a debt 1s sufficient to prevent 
the Statute from running, as 1s also a written 
document or letter admitting the debt or 
promising to pay it e1 her of these will enable 
a creditor to sue even after the 6 years has 
passed since the date of debt being contracted 
An action to recover land must be brought 
within z2 years after the right to bring it first 
accrued hould the right have accrued to a 
person under disability as an infant or lunatic, 
an action may be brought within 12 years of 
its accruing or within 6 years of the disability 
ending or the disabled person dying, but 1n no 
case of disability are more than 30 years to be 
allowed altogether The above term of 12 
years apples also to an action brought by a 
mortgagor to recover possession of his land, 
and to an action brought to recover money 
charged upon land by mortgage or otherwise 
Only such arrears of rent as have accrued 
within 6 years before bringing an action for 
them can be recovered Actions of trespass 
to goods, of assault, battery, wounding or 1m 
prisonment, must be brought within 4 years of 
the time when the injury was committed, 
actions for slander being limited to 2 years 
Actions on penal statutes, 1f brought by the 
arty aggrieved, are limited to 2 years, if 
beoueht by a common informer, are limited to 
1 year The lapse of 60 years bars actions for 
the recovery of real property, when brought 
by the Crown against a subject The remedy 
in all the above cases may be lost by the lapse 
of time, but the right survives and may some 
times be made available in other ways than by 
action Formal acknowledgment of a mght by 
the person to whom it 18 adverse will render of 
no effect any lapse of time which has taken 
place, but time will run afresh from the 
acknowledgment The law upon this subject 1s 
very complex and difficult 
Lincoln, a nea of See under PEERAGE 
Lindley, The Right Hon. Sir Nathaniel, 
Master of the Kolls, 1s the son of the late Dr 
ohn Lindley, F RS, Professor of Botany at 
niversity College, London, and was b at 
Acton Green 1n 1828 He was ed at University 
College, London, called to the bar, Middle 
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Temple, ’50, took ‘‘silk 72, knighted and 
appointed a Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas 75 and a Lord Justice of Appeal ’8: In 
the latter year also he was made a Privy 
Councillor He has written an ‘Introduction 
tothe Study of Jurisprudence anda‘‘ Treatise 
on the Law of Partnership and Companies 
He was chairman of the Council of Legal Educa 
tion ot 5, and treasurer of the Middie Temple 
‘92 Address 19, Craven Hill Gardens, W , 
ane edee Fast Carleton, Norwich Athenzum 
Clu 

Linen, See TRADE, 95 

Lister, Lord See Prers 


Literary Men Deceased (Dec '97—Nov 
See OBITUARY 


LITERATURE, ’98 


It 1s obviously impossible even to enumerate 
here the publications of the year, still less to 
give any detailed critical opinion o: description 
of them The most that can be done and that 
15 all that has been attempted, 1s to give an 
idea of the leading books that have been pub 
hshed 1n the last twelve months 1n the various 
departments named, and in some cases toadd a 
slight indication of the character of the contents 
The name of the autho: and of the publisher 
1s given, and may be of service Apart from 
the books of the year, \ery many new maga 
fines, as usual, made their appearance and 
two of them, the Harmsworth Ma asine and 
the Rojal Magazine, published at vei, low 
piices, speedily attained to enormous cicula 
tions ‘The capacity of the 1eading public foi 
iJlustrated magazines seems to be unlimited 


BIOGRAPHY 


The biogiaphy of the yea: was undo 1btedl 
Dr Moritz Busch s intensely interesting book: 
on Bismarck (Macwmt/lan), giving in thice vols 
“‘some secret_pages of his history, being a 
dia1y kept by Dr Moritz Busch during twenty 
five pene official and privite inteicourse 

Ihe frankness with which the gi eat statesman s 
methods were laid bare, the glimpses into the 
secret history of European politics during the 
time of his ascendency, probably contributed as 
much as anything to the attractiveness of the 
book No authoritative or 1 eally worthy !ife of 
Mr Gladstone has yet appeaied, but of smaller 
hy Ala ae there was no lack Mr pasta 
McCarthy produced, early in the year, before 
Mr Gladstone's decease, The Story of Gladstone's 
Life(A &C Black), a pleasant account written 
largely from personal knowledge, and well 
illustrated Mr Lione! Tollemache achieved a 
different purpose in his Talks with Mr Gladstene 
(Edward Arnold), Mr David Williamson s 
two popular Lives of Gladstone were recom- 
mended 'y thei attractive style, Sr Lh W 
Hamilton’s monograph Mr Gladstone (Murray), 
Was interesting as the work of a private 
Secretary and most intimate friend of the great 
Statesman, and among a crowd of other publi 
cations the Life of William Ewart Gladetone 
(Cassell), edited by Sir Wemyss Reid, issued in 
monthly paits, may be noted Late in the year 
Mr Barry O Brien wrote from the Nationalist 
standpoint a deeply interesting Life of Charles 


Stewart Parnell, 1846—1891 (Sssth, Eide 
The Memoira of the Life and Onrvespond anos of 


Henry Roeve, 0.B.,D.0.L (Longmans, Green & 
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Co), prepared by Professor J K Laughton, 
M A, gave an exhaustive account of the career 
of the great journalist, of his connection with 
the Zimes, the Edinburgh Review, and the 
Greville Memoirs, and his inteicourse with all 
the leading men of his time A teally good 
Life and Letters of Harriet Beechor Stowe (Samp 
son Lou) was edited, largely from Mis Stowes 
own letters, by her fiend Mrs Annie Field, 
Mr Mackenzie Bell, in his critical and bio 

1aphicil study of Christina Rossetti (Hurst & 
Blackett), also had the advantage of an intimate 
acquaintance with the poetess and Mr 
Buxton Forman s The Books of Willam Morris 
described (Holiings), waS more than a biblio 
giaphy inasmuch as it included ‘some account 
of nis doings 1n literature and in the allied 
crafts The pleasant series “‘ Annals of a 
Publishing House’ included a memoir, written 
by his daughter, Mrs Gerald Porte, of John 
Blackwood (Blachu 00a) 

Among numerous volumes of reminiscences, 
Mi Geoige Russells Collections and Recollec- 
tions (Smith, Elder G Co) easil\ took first 
place, for the raciness of hisstories, the wealth 
of his information and the range he covered, 
made this the best book of its kind that has 
been published in recent years Si: C Gavan 
Dufty’s memoirs entitled Life m Two Hem 
spheres (Fisker Unwin) and Su Mountstuart 
Giant Duff's Notes from a Diary 1873-81 
(A:us2ay), were each sufficiently 1ecommended 
by the names of the authors, and as much may 
be said for Dean Pigou s Recollections (4 rvo/d), 
Miss Betham Edwards Remuniscences(Redway), 
and Professor Max Mullers Auld Lang Syne 
ee mans), While the late Mrs Pitt Byrnes 

cial Hours with Celebrites (Waid c Downey), 
edited by her sister, Miss R H_ Bush, was 
assured of a welcome fiom all who had read 
her Gossip of the Century Sir Hebert 
Maxwells able pen produced a pleisant memou 
of The Hon Sir Charles Murray, KO B (Black 
vood) 

A gioup of biographies that may be classed 
together includes M1: Wilfrid Wards too 
\oluminous but authoritative and valuable Life 
and Times of Cardinal Wiseman (Longmans), 
tw > out of the promised four volumes of Mr 
C H Spurgeon s Autobiography (Passmore & 
Alabaste1) compiled from his Diary, Letters 
and Records by his wife and his private secre 
tary, a deeply interesting record, covering the 
Period from 1834 to 186%, a carefully and 
pleasantly wiitten Life of Bishop Walsham How 
(/sdester), by his son the Rev F D How, 
memorial sketches by Dr Robertson Nicoll and 
Ian Maclaren of Professor Henry Drummond, 
contained 1n The Ideal Life and other Addresses 
Niles & Stoughton) , and the graphic and ad- 
nirable Life and Letters of Dean Butler of Lincoln 
(Macmillan) Dr Percy Frankland s eacellent 
sketch of the hfe work of Pasteur (Cassel?) 
deserves to be noticed, with the eh Pia Sy of 
Wuilam Harvey (Fisher Unwin), by Mr D'Arcy 
Power, of Sir James Simpson (fisher Unwin), 
by Dr H I az , Gordon, and of Sir Benjamin 
Brodie (fF tshker Unwin), by Mr T Holmes A 
gioup of records of the lives of Englishmen 
who have made their names famous in India 
includes The Life of Sir Henry Lawrence (Claren 
don Press), by Lieut General McLeod Innes, 
VC , The Infe of John Nicholson (Murray), by 
Captain Trotter, the story of the career of 
General Sir Richard Meade (Longmans), by Dr 
T. H. Thornton, and a memoir of Sur Henry 
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Rawhnson (Longmans), compiled by his brother 
Canon Rawhnson 

Amongst other publications 1n this section 
which cannot well be classified, may be men 
tioned Mr Augustine Birrell s sympathetic and 
brillantly written biographical sketch of the 
life of Sir Frank Lockwood (S#7th, Eldri € Coa) 
Herr Schweitve s Emin Pasha his Life and 
Work (Consfaé/c), translated into Engish with 
in introduction by Dn Fclkin a §trikine auto 

graphy Joseph Arch the Story of his Life 

_ dtchinson), edited by the Countess of 
Warwick, Mt Graham Wallass interesting 
Life of Francis Place, 1771—185% (J 072 man), a 
well informed recoid of the hfe nd work of 
HEH the Prince of Wales (Giant Riuhaids) 
1 study of Leo Tolstoy (Fteshe (C/na1m) by Mi 
G H Periis, the Rev J L Fowlers Life and 
Letters of John Bacchus Dykes (Wu1-}) the 
composer of so many famous hymntuncs and 
Mr Fieeman Wills life of the prnter and 
diamatist W G Wills (/ oventass) Thestory 
of an intcresting poli ical Tile Was pleasintl 
told by Mi Henry St John atkes in The Life 
and Letters of Henry Ceol Raikes ( Wercii1llan) 
The Dictionary of National Biography ($7772¢h, 
Elder & Co), 1eached ity fifty sixth volume, 
and keptip tts high stiandud and its ill com 
pe ling interest 


CRITICISM AND ESSAYS 


A monumental book was made by Dr George 
Brandes in his two volumcs entitled Wulam 
Shakespeare a Critical Study (Heinemann) 
His professed aim wus to trace the poet » indi 

iduality trom his wiitings, aid he adduced 
solid aiguments for all his coiclusions, besides 
compiling a perfect cncyclopedia of Shake 
spearian materinl Mi George Wvndhams 
edition of Shakespeares Poems ( VWe/Iiuen) 
contained much f esh and forcible criticism 
infimed by sound knowledge Mr W 
Hlale White made ai interestin, study of the 
evolution of Wordsworths cplluns in An 
Examination of the Charge of Apostasy against 
Wordsworth (/ «mguzans) Vi Geo gc Gissing 
pioduccd a welcome and valuable c itical study 
of Charles Dickens (B/ackze) for the Victonan 
lra Seiies, and took the view that his work 
will last, notwithstandin,z 1ts obvious defects 
Several of Dichens scattcred sto ics, sketches 
und essays were also collected aid pubhshed in 
a volume entitl d To be Read at Dusk (Redway) 
Mr Leslie Stephen ieprin ed a volume of his 
attractive and learned essays in Studies of a 
Biographer (Duckw 27th), and Piofesso: Saints 
bury achieved a gigantic task 1n his survey of 
Eng Literature (Alaciuitt/as) fiom Beowulf 
tothe presenttime A modest effoit, dealing 
with small portions of the same vist field, Was 
the Rev Duncan C Iovey s Reviews and Essays 
in English Literature (Gell & Sons) 
able work on The Prinoiples of Criticism an 
Introduction to the Study of Literature (Geo: ge 
Allen) was written by Mr Basil Worsfold, M 
Mr EG Gaidner,M A 
1ably qualified for the study which he under- 
took of the ‘‘ Paradiso, 1n Dantes Ten Heavens 
(Constable), and Miss M E Lowndes, in her 
book on Montaigne (Cambridge University 
Press), gave a careful and critical account of the 

eat essayist’s lifeand work Thelate Principal 
irds valuable and suggestive University 
Addresses (MacLehose) consisted of addresses 
on subjects of academic study delivered to the 


showcd himself adm 
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University of Glasgow Mr Andrew Ian 
translated with his peculiai grace and skill, 
from the Abbe ] J] Bourasses edition of the 
Fierbois Chapel Chronicles, Les Miracles de 
Madame Sainte Katherine (uff) and an ex 
cellent translaion of M_ Brunetieres Manual 
of the History of French Literature (1 1) 
wis published in November Mr Fdward 
Clodd cx Piesident of the Folk love Society, 
traced the English vanants of the story of 
Rumpelstulshin in Tom Tit Tot (Duckuo th), 
Mi W Ashton I Ili t anslated Wagner s Prose 
Works (Accaz Paul), and Mr Vernon Black 
bu ninclu led some eaccllent musical criticism 
in The Fr nge of an Art Appreciations in Music 
(Late oat PP) 5) The veteran D A R 

Wallace reviewcd the s1ccesses and failures, 
sulentil<« and sc 1al of The Wonderful Century 
(Sceut S atnen Jem) Fverythine that Su 
hichaid Burton published had a unique fase 

naion ind his studies of The Jew The Gypsy, 
and El Islam (F/utchinsom) weie original and 
powe fully wiitten Mr Havelock Ellis pro 
duced 1 clever book 1n his Affirmations (Valter 
Se (2), bcing essa\s % amongst o hers, Zola, 
CasanovaandsS fiancus Mi: Hebe t Spencer 
collected seveial of his cont 1butions to literary 
and philosophic:' controver tes in Various 
Fragments (J4 il: 175 6 Vorgate) C.unon Gore 
dited a volume of Essays on Churoh Reform 
('/e7+ 14) expounding clearly what it 1s that 
Church reformcis want and the lines on v hich 
they p opose towoil Iwo publhcations that 
may be noted here 1 e the handsonely illus 
tiated The Homes and Haunts of Sir Walter Scott 
(Macf hose Gfas 1¢) and the correspondence 
fist pn lished in full between Robert Buras and 
Mrs Dunlop (Hodde: € Siou hton) 


POETRY 


Mi Wilham Wats )n s new work, it 15 not too 
much to say, 1s awaited mole eagerly than that 
of any other of our present day poets, and he 
added to his reputation by the little volume 
which he published 1n Dec 97 entitled The 
Hope of the Wor d and other Poems(Laxe) ihe 
title poem wis screiely philusophical and 

essimis.ic but one of che othe: poems, the 
‘Ode in May, revealed a depth of passion of 
which Wi atson had hardly been suspected 
befoie Vr John Dividsons stage play Godfrida 
(J ane) contained much stately ind impassioned 
verse and M1: Stcphen Phillips: epiintedinhis 
Poems (Lane) his powcrful Chit in Hades, 
and seveial o hei new and, some of them, fine 

oems—notab!l, the lovely ‘‘Marpessa  “- 

enley > ‘‘ Book of Veises, ‘‘London Volun 
talles and some other poems, vere collected 
and republished as Poems (N.://) Di Conan 

ovle put out a volume of dashing and spi ited 
versc, entitled Songs of Action (52721, Elder), 
which speedily became popular , and Mr Bret 
Harte showcd that he had not lost his old gifts 
in his characteristic Some Late: Verses (Cha/to 
c& Win us) 

Theie emerged from the ciowd of minor 
poets some volumes of verse which attained 
and dese ved piominence, such as Mr Laurence 
Housmans Spikenard (Grant Richards), ‘a 
book of devotional Love Poems , The Revela- 
tion of St Love the Divine(Lane), by Mr Money 
Coutts, containing many melodious passages , 
Miss Nesbits Songs of Love and Empire 
(eon siaee), of which the love lyrics were by 
ar the best, the interesting Poems (Lane), by 
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Mr Lrnest Hartley Coleridge, in great part 
religious, and always musical and sincere, the 
selection, made by Mr Henley and Mr George 
Wyndam, of e Poetry of Wilfrid Blunt 
ewmeninan); distinguished by its strength 
and sincerity of feeling , M1 Laurence Benyon s 
nev volume Porphyrion and other Poems (G)ant 
Ruhards), of which the blank-verse peem 
“Porphyrion,” with its many beautiful lines, 
was the most notable number, the scholarly 
and graceful By Severn Seas and other Poems 
Meng), by Mi T H Warren, and Kathaiine 
nan s (Mrs Hinkson s) book of country verse 
The Wind in the Trees (Giant Richards) A 
tiny volume, but one that stit1ed many a reader 
was Mr Henry Newbolts Admirals Ali an 
other Verses (E/kix Mathexs), each numbe: in 
wh ch seemed ra ie with the right spit and 
set to the right 1hythm ™: Renneli Rodds 
Ballads of the Fleet and other Poems (4) xo/d), 
too, were full of vigour and animation There 
me also be mentioned Miss Laurence Alma 
ITademas Realms of Unknown Kings (G7 az/ 
Riuhards), Mr S J Stones Lays ot Iona 
Longimans, Giecen), Mi F W_ Bourdillons 
uscula (Lawrence © Bullen), Mi Arthur 
L Salmons Ife of life (Blacknood), Mr R 
C Trevelyan s Mallow and Asphodel (Macizillan) 
A new revised and enlarged edition, with 
illusti ations, letters, and journals, of The Works 
of Lord Byron (Afusray), was edited as to the 
poems by Mi E:nest Haitley Coleridge, and 
as to the letters by Mr Rowland kL Prothero 
Canon Ainge: judiciously edited in two volumes 
the Poems of Thomas Hood (Macmullan\, and 
Mr W M Rossetti piepaied and wrote an 
introduction for a eHenine edition of his 
brothers The Blessed Damozel (Duckuozth) 
An eaceedingly good and scholaily translation 
of The Odyssey of Homer (Methuen) was made 
by Mr Cordeiy, CSI, who chose blank verse 
as his medium, and accomplished something 
more thanatranslation Three translations of 
the immortal Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyam were 
made by Mr Richard Le Gallienne (Grant 
Richards), Mr E Heron Allen (Azcho/s), and 
Mr John Payne (piivately printed for the 
Villon Society) 
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book, Rupert of Hentzau (4rousmith), was a 
daring but successful venture, and formed a 
sequel to ‘‘ The Prisoner of Zenda” It1is not 
necessa1j, after that, to describe 1t more closely, 
Mr Rud ard Kipling collected several of his 
characteristic short stories, published by him 
In vallious magazines, in his new book The 
Days Work (Macmillan) Mrs Humphr 

Ward produced a powerful and tragic novel, 
Helbeck ot Bannisdale (Smith, Elder), wheiein 
she opposed the austere devotion of a Catholic 
1ecluse to the Nepard sweetness of a girl 
brought up with the fullest measure of intel- 
Jectual and icligious freedom, and out of the 
love of these two wrought a terrible conflict 
of pissons’ The book was one of the best 
Mis Wand has yet wiitten Mr: FE Marion 
Ciawfords spirited tale of Sicily, Corleone 
(Macmillan), was concerned with Don Orsino, 
one of the Saracinesca family, and his love for 
Violetta, and abounded in thrilling incident 

Mr Henr\ James again manifested his wonder 

ful command of his art in The Two wep 

the Turn of the Screw, Covering End (Hetne 

mann), two widely contiasted stories, and in 
the 1omantic In the Oage (Duc/worth) Avery 
interesting event was the appearance of Mr 

Theodore Watts Duntons long expected and 
chai ming novel, Aylwin (Hust & Blackett) Mr 
J M_ Barrie contributed a pleasant preface to 
A Widows Tale and other Stories (Blackwood), 
from the pen of the late Vis Olhphant Mi 

R D Blackmore latc 1n’97 published Dariel, a 
Romance of Surrey (Blathwood) Mr Stanley 
Weyman came back to England for his ste en 

scene in Shrewsbury (Lougmans), a historical 
tale of the time of Wilham III ‘he late Mr 

Harold Fiederic achieved a fine characte: study 
in Gloria Mundi (He temicrsn) Mi Heniy Seton 
Meiiiman neve: wrote a better tale than In 
Kedars Tents (Sith, 2 lder), with its vivid 
pictuics of the Spain ot for y or more years 
ago His Rodens Corner (Sixith, Lider) was 
not quite so successful Mr onan Doyle 
made use of his Egyptian eapeilences in a 
diamatic and spirited storv, The Tr y of 
the Korosko (S71th, E/der) Mi S R Crockett 
enhanced his 1eputation by The Standard Bearer 


‘Methuen), dealing once moire with the Galloway 
FICTION -ovenanters, and The Red Axe (Smzth, Elder), 
a tale of the Baltic Jands Mi: Gilbert Paiker 
Quite a number of new editions of old wrote a stirring and picturesque romance of 
favourites appeared during the year, and itis ‘ei>cy in The Battle of the Strong (Methuen) 
best that they should be mentioned first ABio ohn Oliver Hobbes intioduced Lord Beacons 
hical Edition of Thackeray's Works (Sytth, ield and othe: celebrated men into he able and 
‘ldc7) was prepaied by the most capable person somewhat fantastic story The School for Saints 
for such a iask, Mis Ritchie, and in each of (ftsher Unwin) Mr Richard Le Galhenne’s 
the volumes published much previously un Romance of Zion Chapel (Lane) was very clever, 
published and extremely interesting material and in parts exhibited true pathos and feelin 
im the shape of letters, sketches and comments , Mr Grant Allens The Incidental Bishop (C 4. 
by Thackeray himself upon his work was 4 Pearson) was breezy and almost flippant On 
included The Edinburgh Edition of Stevensons the othe: hand, Mr George Moores new novel 
Works (Chatto & Windus) was completed, an Evelyn Innes (fisher Unwin), a study of the 
extra volume being given, containing many musical temperament, was elaborately carried 
Stevenson fragments not included in the pre- out, with many passages of real power and in 
vious volumes Later inthe year a new edition sight, 1n’spite of its many defects Mr W D 
of The Works of Henry Fiel (Constable) was Howelis sympathetic treatment and subtle 
commenced, and there were alsothe Thornton art were displayed in The Story of a Play 
edition of The Novels of the Sisters Bronte (//arfer), and Biet Harte’s usual vigour and 
(Downey) and aten volume edition of The Novels humour appeared in his Tales of frail and 
of Jane Austen (Den?) Town (Chatio & Windus) M Zola’s pessi- 
Mr Anthony Hope tried his skilled hand at mustic but powerful novel Paris (Chatto & 
a histo1ical novel in Simon Dale (Methuen), in Windus) was translated byMr k A Vizetelly 
which Charles II , Louis le Grand,\Nell Gwynn, Early in the year the last of Wilham Morris's 
and others were introduced. The result was a_ romances, T Fleod (Longmans), 
brilhant and fascinating tale. Mr. Hope’s other | appeared. 
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Coming to the work of practised hands, Sir 
Walter Besant’s new stoiy, The Changeling 
(Chapman & Hall) must be characterised as 
ordinary Mr Walliam Black limned another 
delightful heroine, Wild Eelin Coameaon Low), 
against a Highland background r WE 
Norris put his views on the Home Rule question 


into a not too successful story, The Fight for the | 


Orown (See/e}), and wrote the very much mor 
attractive The Widower (Heineman) M. 
Zangwills studics, Dreamers of the Ghetto 
(Heine: :ann) were of gieat interest Mr W 
Clark Russells new Romance of a Midshipman 
(Fisher Un vin) showed that he has not lost his 
love of the sea, nor his skill in pictuiing it 
Mr Bairy Pains stories of women, Wilmay 
(Harper), were veiy readable Mr Fyankfoit 
Moores humour and some of his satire found 
vent in The Milhonaiures (/utchinson) Mi 
ae S aden p oduct dan admirable romance 
of Nelson, The Admiral (Hutfeli15012), and an 
amusing collection of sketches Trincolox and 
other Stories (Pearson) Mr David Chiistie 
Murrnys A Race for Milhons (Chatto & 
Windus) was a good detective story The 
Mutineer (Fisher Unwin) was the old story 
of the Bountly, told by M1 Louis Becke in 
collaboration with M1 Walte: Jeffrey Mi 
Becke also wiote anothe: volume of vivid 
sketches, Rodman the Boatsteerer (Fis/ie: U 
12) Mr Silas Hocking s dsamatic powei and 
knowledge of Cotnwall were illustrated in 
In Spite of Fate (Maine) 

Good work was pioduced by lady novelists, 
notably by Miss Ma~, E Wilkins in hei volume 
of artistic stones, Si'ence (Harvpe)) and Mis 
M FE Francis in her dehghtful The Duenna of a 
Genius (Hasper) ‘“‘Totas’ wittv diaiogue and 
cleve: characterisation were displayed in Poor 

(Hatthtnson) Miss M Coleridge s 
historical romance The King with Two Faces 
(Edward 12” 77%) was biilhantly and vividly 
done Miss Menie Muniel Dowie s The Crook of 
a Bough (Methuen) was original and cffective 
Miss M E Braddon produced two stories, 
Rough Justice (Siszpkin) and In High Places 
Hutchisison) \liss Adeline Sei,cants Miss 

ettys Mistake (Hust € Blick tt) was sad 
but showed much insight hei othe: novels 
were, A Valuable Life (///1/e) and The Lady 
Charlotte (Hutchinson) Miss Jane Helen 
Findlater showed much power and freshness 
in A Daughter of Stmfe (Mcihue1) Mis Hugh 
Fraser’s whimsical A Chapter of Accidents 
(Macmillan) was exceilently written, and so 
was The Looms of Time (/sd14f7), also by he 
A Oreel of Insh Stories (Methuen) came from 
Miss Jane Barlows pen Miss Mabel Quiller 
Couch told with much ait the stories of Some 
Western Folk (Horace Maishall) Muss Forbes 
Robertson’s clever fantasy The Potentate (Cox 
stable) was a story of the Renaissance Mis 
Walford told the p oy = Oty of Leddy Marget 

oods’ 


ee) Mrs Weeping Ferry 
Longmans) contained one figuie lare 
strength and pathos Maxwell Gray, the 


author of ‘‘The Silence of Dean Maitland,’ 
wrote The House of Hidden Treasure (Heine 
jnann), and there may also be noted Mrs 
Hugh Bells sad Mass Tod and the Prophets 
(Bentley), Mrs Athertons American Wives 
and Enghsh Husbands (Service & Paton), 
and His Fortunate Grace (Bliss, Sands), a 
very successful and promising story—Con- 
cerning Isabel Oarnaby (Hudder & Stouvhion), 
by Miss Ellen Thorneycroft towler , The Cedar 
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Star (Hutchinson), by Miss Mary E Mann, 
Dick Rivers (Whtte), by Mrs Pender Cudhp, 
the realistic A Low-born Lass (Hurst & Blackett), 
by Mrs H Martin, The Soul of Honour (Js 
btster), by Hesba Stretton, Meresia (Hurst & 
Blackett), by Miss Winifred Graham , A Btorm- 
rent Sky (Hurst & Blackett , bv Miss Betham 
Fdwards, The Strength of Two (Whife) by 
Miss sme Stuart A Sensational Case (Ward, 
Tock), by Miss Florence Warden, Via Lucis 
(Heinemann), by Kassandra Vivaria, Sowing 
the Sand (Haspe ), by Mrs Henniker, A 
Forgotten Sin (A/ackcood), by Madame de 
Longgarde , Adrienne (Hitt: ht tyson), by ‘‘ Rita’ , 
Dead Selves (Bo vd 1), by Miss Julia Magiuder, 
and Within Bounds (Cc s1s/ab/e), by Miss Ethel 
Coron 
Some of the newer writes wrote admirable 
Stories forcx\ample M1 Neil Munro, author of 
“The Last Pibroch whose unique knowledge 
of the Gaelic temperament, and ability to depict 
chitacte and natule, were seen to great 
advan ave in John Splendid (Blackwood) The 
“Red Badge of Courage was reprinted with 
other effe tive campaigning stories by Mr 
Stephen Ciane 1n Pictures of War (Heinemann), 
and another volume of realistic short stories by 
him, entitled The Open Boat (Heznemann), 
appeired Mi John Buchans John Burnet of 
Barns (John Jane) was a epuiice story of 
adventure 1n Scotland and the Netherlands, 
and of a simila chaiacter were M1 
Mclennans Spanish John (Harper), Mr 
Charletons Netherdyke (4rno0/d), Mr F 
Bieton’s True Heart (Grant Richards), Mr J 
Bloundell Buitons Across the Balt Seas 
(Methuen) and Mr I Cope Cornfoids Sons 
of Adversity (Wethuen) Mr Basil Thomsons 
misleading title The Indiscretions of Lady 
Asenath (Jzxes) wax given to a fresh and vivid 
story of Fijian life md customs the author of 
‘Dodo, M1 F Benson, made a stirring 
narrative of the Gieek War of Independence in 
The Vintage ( Vethiu x2) Mr H G Wells excelled 
himself with his nee node teriifyin, scientific 
fantasy The War of the Worlds (Hrixen: ann), 
Mr Robert Hichens himself dubbed his farcical 
The Londorers (Heaien:ann) ‘‘an absurdity”, 
Mr Hugh Cliftoid s Studies in Brown Humanity 
(Grant Ruhai dts) were pictures of hfe in the 
Malay Peninsula Mi Max Pembertons 
Kronstadt (Casse//) wis an imaginative but 
dowel ful story centring round the gi eat Russian 
‘oitiess M1 Benjamin Swifts new story The 
Destroyer (Uszz7) was clever but_far from 
agrecable and Mi Guy Boothby s The Lust of 
ate (Ward, Jock) and Mr E W Hornungs 
Young Blood (Casse//), were good examples of 
their 1espective styles 
Fromthealmostcountlessc: owd ofother works 
of fiction the folloving mav also be mentioned as 
having achieved some success during the year 
The Datchett Diamonds (Ward, Lock), by Mr 
R Matsh A Queen of Men (Fiske: Uniti), by 
Mr W OBhien, Children of the Mist (/nnes), by 
Eden Phillpot s, God 18 Love (7 shales 10 
by T Mullett Ellis, which was boycotted by 
Messts W H Smith & Son on account, so it 
was affirmed, of its title, A Philosophers 
Romance (Macmuiilan), by Mi John Berwick, 
A Woman worth Winning (Chatio & Windus), 
by Mr G Manville Fenn, The Yellow Danger 
Grant Richards), by Mr M P Shiel, A 
ussian Vagabond (Pearson), by Mr _ Fred 
Whishaw, Sualight and Lim t (Innes) a 
novel of the stage by Mr. F. Gribble, The Spirit 
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1s Willing (Bliss Sands) by Mr 
Pickeiing Meg of the Scarlet Foot (Harper), by 
Mr W irebuck A Man from the North(Lexe), 
by Mr E A Bennett Red Coat Romances 
C arne), by Miss I Livingston Prescott, 

roken Arcs (Harper), a West country tale by 
Mr Christopher Hire A Worran Tempted Him 
(Chatto & Veindus), by Vr W Westall Peace 
with Honour (Bla kuxuo d), by Mr Sydney C 
Grier, author of ‘ His Excellency 5 Enghsh 
Goveiness’ A Fair Deceiver (Harper) by V1 
George Paston The Forest Lovers (Macistllan) 
a medizvalromance by Mr Maurice Hewlett 
The ee of Julia (Hist €~ Blac/ett) by M1 
Lewis Sergeant 


SCIENCE 


Books of a scientifc chirac e1 includel the 
first instalment of The Scientific Memo.rs of 
Thomas Henry Huxley ( WVaciutllan) cdited by 
Professors Michael ]oster «end F kav Lan 
kester the Jast booh of the Inte Mi: G J 
Romanes on evolution Post Darwin an Ques 


tions Isolation and Physiological Selection 
(Longmans, Gicen) airan,ed by Professor 
lloyd Morgan The Suns Place in Nature 


(Macmillan) by Sir Norman Locl ver an able 
statement of the meteoritic as cpposed to the 
old nebular hypothesis an able and lucid 
volume of lectures on Light, Visible ana In 
visible ( Vacuitllan) by Professor Silvanus | 
Thompson an admirably thorou,h Text book 
of Zoology (Vaciit/lan), con pi ed by P ofcss ts 
Parker and Haswell Piofessoi Milnes dis 
cussions of the phenon en: indcauses of ear h 

uakes, contained in Seismology (Aegen Paul) 
gr W 4H Flowers popilar and peasant 
Essays on Museums and other subjects connected 
with Natural History (Ma w#it/iar Mi Aflalos 
Sketch of the Natural History (Vertebrates) of 
the British Islands Blacktoo?’) achaimin, and 
even fascinating ‘intiodiction to ce hnology 
by Dr A C Haddon entitled The Study of Man 
(Sands & Co , bein, the hist voli meof fh 
Piogiessive Scicnce Sciies and Ihe Punifica 
tion of Sewave and Water ( Sanitary f ublishin,, 
Co) by M1 W J Dibdin containing much 
valuable information on the bacterio c,1cal 
system of sewa,e disposal Mr Fr dsoiwi te | 
a delightful account of the asten shingl, nine 
rous species of Birds in London (Lo; 2331 17 s, 
and atianslition by Dr Poi e1, of Penn ylvania 
Universit\, appeared of A Text book of Botany 
(Macmillan) compiled by scveral leaincd 
Doctois of the University of Bonn 


POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


Two very able works which come under this 
leading were Mi and Mis Webb » Industrial 
Democracy (Los, sas 5, Green) in tw) voli mes, 
being really a sequc! to then  Haustory 
Jinade Umonism 1 ndcontaining an invaluable 
mass of information on the subject of Tradc 
Unions and M: H Mallocks brilliant 
‘ study of the rights, the origin and the social 
functions of the wealthier classes entitled 
4ristocracy and Evolution 4 dc» C Black) By 
‘aristocracy M1 Malliock explained in his 
preface thathe meant the exceptionally gif ed 
and efficient minority, no matte: what the 
position in which its members may have been 
porn, Or what sphere of social progress in 
which their exceptional efficiency shows itself 
Mr Mall ock’s argument was that it was to this 
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Percival | minority that the real pro s:ess of the 1ace was 


due Mr and Mrs e»b also dealt with a 
variety of social questions in their Problems of 
Modern Industry (Longmans, Green) Professor 
Nicholson s sccond volume on the Prineiples of 
Political Economy (4 & C Black) appeaied, 
and a posthumous woik of Mi Henry George 
may also be noted, The Science of Political 
Economy (Ae.an Paul) Mr Hobson, 1n his 
book John Ruskin as a Social Reformer (N tsbet), 
held up the geeat ait critic as also the greatest 
social teachet of the ige, declaiing that he had 

humanised political economy ‘The first 
volurre of a val able and inteiesting series 
recoiding the 4 cat movements and develop 
ments of the age cilled the‘ Victorian E11 
Series Wis written by Mr J Holland Rose, 
MA_ the ,encial editoi of the series and dealt 
inable Jashion with The Rise of Democracy 
(bla? )in England Mi Holman, an Inspec 
t 1 of S hools wiote for the same series 1 
useful ketch of the 11se of public elementar \ 
schools in Englind entitled Enghsh National 
Education Loid Furie: s Studies in Ourrency 
1898 (YW omullan), clearly and forcibly stated 
his well known views an the gold standard, 
bimetallisin the Indian cuirency question, ctc 

C loniil questions werc deilt vith in Mi 
Henry de Walkcrs Australan Democracy 
(Fushe C2tc12) Mr Michiel Davitt s Life and 
Progress in Australasia (Mcthuen) the wthor1 
tative volume cn New Zealand (H zace Was 
hal) wiitten by the A,cnt General for New 
Zealand the Hon Reeves a useful 
acco.nt of The Yukon ae (Downey) with 
an intioduction by Mi M ‘iimmei, 

GS in interesting and practical book 

The Pioneers of the Klondyke (Sampson J ow), 
by Messis llaynes (a membei of the N 
Mounte i Police) and Taylor , several books on 
Atrica including Raid and Reform ( Vaciutlan), 
by Di Hullier a member of the Johannesburg 
hefurm Committce Captain Youn,husktand 5 
South Afiica of Today (Wacmtllan) “Mayor 
Mochle: Fe 1ymiwns_ ull and impartiil account 
of British West Africa (/iupertal fess) A 
translation of Mf Coilllards On the Threshold of 
Central Africa (#/od 141 c Stoughton) agiaphic 
account of thc condition of the birotse and 
othe: tribes in the Zimbesi Valley, and Mr 
Hugh 1 citons excellent Short History of 
British Co onial Policy (Me huen) 

Bool 5s 01 India naturally neuey: dealt more 
puticilarly with the krontier War Captain 
ti J shidwell.1ote a clear and businesslike 
ccount of Lockharts Advance through Tirah 
(Thac/cr), and Colonel H D_ Hutchinscns 
letters to the /immws were expinded into a 
valuible hi to of The Campaign in Tuirah 
(Vacuullan) Major :ounghusband published 
avcry tblc work on Indian Frontier Warfare 
Kegan Paul and General Sir John Adye 
summcd up the alguments against the ‘for 
waid policy in Indian Frontier Policy (Sith, 
Elder) Sin Richard lemple>s Birds Eye View 
of Picturesque India (Chatto & Wind 1s), was 
ably written and beautifully illustrated 

Mr tenjamn Harrison, ex President of 
the United States, discussed its Constitution 
and Administration (Vit), with considerable 
fiankness, and M: E L Godkins Unforeseen 
Tendencies of Democracy eee) largely 
refcrred to Amcrican conditions r J 
Courtenay Bcdley published an _ elaborate 
ae into and description of the constitution 
and present condition of France (Macmellan) 
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Mr James Y Simpsons book Side-Lights on 
Siberia (Blackwood) appeared to be a trust 
worthy account of the 1 allroad, the prisons and 
the exile system, Mrs Bishops Korea and her 
Neighbours (W/urraj), contained a miss of in 
formation, interestingly recorded, and Mr 
DemetiiusC Boulger published an enthusiastac 
account of the work done by Belgium in The 
Oongo State (7 /tacher) 


HISTORY ® 


M: J Hamilton Wylie, MA_ published the 
fourth and last volume of his comprehensive 
and valuxble History of England under Henry IV 
(/ ongimans, Gr en) and Dr James Guidnera 
new edition of his History of the Life and Reign 
of Richard III (C/a;), to which wa> added the 
story cf Perkin Warbech “Wr G P Gooch 
was the tutho of the first volume of the 
‘ Cambridge Historical Fssays, a sugpestive 
History of English Demociatic Ideas in the Seven 
teenth Century (Ca nbridje University Press) 
Sir William Anson, the Vice Chancello: of 
Oxford, judiciously edited the autobiog) aphy 
of the third Duke of Grafton ( Wu ay) r W 
] Hardy, FSA _ edited 1 second volume of 
the Domestic State Papers (O zee s Pointess) of 
the reign of William and Mary Mr Maitin 4 
S Humes study 1n Elizabethan statecraft The 
Great Lord Burghley (Visbet) was cxrcellentl 
done, and avery beautiful volume on Charles). 
(Goupil) was wiittcn by the late Sun gene 
Skelton Aclevei attempt to rehabilitate Judge 
Jeffreys (Hetnemann) was made by Mr H 
Irving Mr J S Corbett, in Drake and the 
Tudor Navy (Folk. mians, Giécst), minutely ti wed 
the 11sc of En land as a maiitime power 
Lord Charlcs Beicsford and Mr H W Wilson 
collabo: ated in a handsome work on Nelson and 
his Times (Lyre & Spottts voodc) and Mr 
Laird Clowes and a distinguishcd band of 
Writeis, including Captain Mahin made pio 
gress with an eaborae history of The Royal 
Navy (Sawipson /oe) Inthe ‘Famous Scots 
series Protesso: Mu ison contributed a vivid 
life of Sir Wilham Wallace (O/:phant Andcrsun 
& errier), Judje OConnor Moiris wiote a 
careful and useful history of Ireland from 98 to 
98 (/msies), Mr Thomas Hodgkins menos tere 
on Uharles the Great (Mecmillan) , Mr C 
Macdowalls admirable Henry of Guise (Vac 
muttlan) , the clear and authoritative account of 
The Union ot Italy, 181§ 95 (Cawzb2 dye Untversily 
Press), Professo: Touts concise The Empire 
and the Papacy, 918-1273 (Rivimptons), and the 
able book on Mexico by Mi Chai es F Jummis, 
The Awakening ot a Nation (Haiper Brothe:s), 
must all be mentioned heie 

Inancient history Ur J G Fiazc, of Glasgow, 
translated with fidchty and conspicuous abilit 
Pausaniass Description of Greece (Macmillan 
in s1x splendid volumes, containing maps, plans, 
and above zooengravings The Ramesseum and 
the Tomb of Ptah hetep (Quaritch), by J Lb 
Quibell and Messrs Paget and Puig was pub 
lished under the auspices of the Egyptian 
Research Account , Professo: Petrie expounded 
one of his most marvellous discovenes in Syria 
and Egypt from the Tel E! Amarna Letters 
(Methuen), Messrs Grenfell and Hunt edited 
Part I ot The Oxyrhynchus Papyri (£53! bx 
ploration Fund), of which so much has been 
heard, Messrs L W King and [ G Pinches 
edited various parts of Cuneiform Texts from 
Babylonion Tablets in the British Museum (British 
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Museum Trustees), and Dr Peters told the 
story of the second expedition sent out by the 
Pennsylvania University to Nippur (Putnam s 
Soms) _Aclear ind interesting sketch of Egypt 
In the Nineteenth Century (Smith, Elder) was 
written by Mr D H Cameron 

The Later Renaissance of the Sixteenth Century 
(Blackwood), by Mr David Hannay,1in “ Periods 
of Euiopean Litcrature, was rather sketchily 
done, save 15 to the literature of Spain Dr 
Garnett 5 contribution to another series, ‘‘Short 
Histoiies of the Literatuies of the World, was 
a full and suggestive History of Italian Litera 
ture (He nemann), and to the same series 
Mr Fitzmaurice Kelly contributed 1 History of 
Spanish Literature (Heinemann) Mr R W 
Fraver took a comprehensrve survey of a 
vast sub ect, trceatcd with gicat ability, m his 
Literary History of India (Fisher Un 22) 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Mi And ew lang» Icaining and some of his 
Speculations were to be found in his ingenious 
and interesting book on The Making of Religion 
(Jo ttans) We urged that savages had 
religious idceis which differed not so very 
widely f10m those of civilised man Mi Grant 
Allen in The Evolution of the [dea of God (Grant 
hichards), ,eviewed with skill and force the 
argumens a» to the origins of polytheism, 
monotheism and Christianity The ken 
lectures at the Umited Presbyterian College, 
Ldinburgh by the Rev D W_ Forrest, were 
published as The Christ of History and Ex 
perience (f & / Clar’) the fourth volume of 
the translation of P1ofessor Harnick s History of 
Dogma (Willlants G Nergate), by Dr Speirs and 
Mi Millan, deul with the Arian controveisy, 
Piofessor Sayce wiote The Early 
of the Hebrews (/t: im fons), and Professor 
Cheyne Jewish Rel gious Life after the Exile 
(Putnam) Inthe Inteinitional Theological 
Library Piofesso: Allens impartial book on 
Christian Institutions (/ ¢ JZ Cla-k), found a 
place , Canon Oveiton wiote of The Anglican 
Revival (Blactnu), in the ‘ Victorian Era 
series, and a more comprehensive work The 
Church in England (Girdner, Durton), in the 
‘“National Churches seiies Dr Heron, of 
Beltast, published his lectures on The Celtic 
Church im Ireland (Service & Paton), and Canon 
Mason, of Canterbury, contiibuted to the 
‘ Leaders of Religion series, a Life of Thomas 
Cranmer(Me/hucn) A new edition of The Coptic 
Version of the New Testament (Oxford University 
Piess) Was commenced, atte: long preparation 
Iwo volumes of the ‘ Inteinational Critical 
Commentary on the New [Testament dealt 
with Ephesians and Colossians (7 c& 7 Clark), 
by Piolessor Abbott of Tiinity College, Dublin, 
and Phiuppians and Philemon by Piofessor 
Vincent ot New Yoik Canon Gore wiote a 
suggestive 21d attiactive Practical Exposition 
of the Epistle to the Ephesians (A/urray) The 
Bishop of London s sermons during Holy Week 
appeared as Lessons from the Cross (V1sbe/) 
The Broad Church view of theology was set 
out in Spiritual Apprehension (Macsetllan), by 


a aaiis, published a ‘‘Study in religic .. 
philosophy,’ The Vitality of 0. Do 
(4 & C Black) terial Priesthood 


Murray), by Canon Moberly, was written 
irom the ecclesiastical standpoint of the High 
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Church section of the Anglican Church Arch 
deacon Cheetham, in The Mysteries Pagan and 
Christian (Macmullan), dealt with the supposed 
relationship between various Christian rites 
and the Pagan mysteries Several books of 
The Polychrome Bible (James Clarke & Co) 
appeared, edited by Paul Haupt, and aiming 
at showing the effect of the researches of 
modern scholarship on the Bible A new 
Dictionary of the Bible (J & 7 Clark) to be 
completed in four volumes under the editor 
ship of Dr James Hastings, was commenced 

The Cardinal Archbishop and the Bishops of 
the Province of Westminster published early 
in the year A Vindication of the Bull ‘‘ Apostolicss 
Oure” (Longmans), to which in turn the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York replied, 
and the Rev R E Welsh, MA, wrote a 
strong protest against the Romanising move 
ment in the Church in his The People and the 
Priest (James Bowden) A notable book also 
was Mr W Walsh's The Secret History,of the 
Oxford Movement (Sonmnenschetiz) 

Professo1 Sidgwick collected various ad 
dresses given by him to ethical societies in 
Practical Ethics (Swan Sonnenschein) Phe 
Rev J] R_ Ilingworth’s Divine Immanence in 
Nature (Macmillan) urged that all causation 
1S spiritual, though often appaiently mechanical 
Mr Sutherland accumulated much information 
and observation in his o1iginal and carefclly 
reasoned Origin and Growth of the Moral 
Instincts (Lonzmans), Mr Shadworth Hodgson 
discussed in four volumes The Metaphysics of 
Experience (Longmans), arguing that theie 1s a 
philosophical basis for the ordinary mins view 
of the universe  Professo1 Ca veth Reads 
Logio Deductive and Inductive (Grant Richards) 
was a useful manual mainly fo'lowing the 
teaching of Mill 


TRAVEL 


Mr. A Henry Savage Landor’s suffeiing»s in 
Tibet made a thrilling and painful story as 
they were recorded, with an 1n eresting account 
of the country and its people, in In the 
Forbidden Land (Hetnemann) r Sven Hedin 
told the story of his great journey Through 
Awa (Methuen), and of the important explora 
tions and discoveries which he made in the 
course of his three and a half years in Central 
Asia, and Captain Wellby, of the 18th Hussars 
eats a spirited account of his journey Through | 

nknown Tibet (/tsher Uniein) 11 Martin 
Conway described his ’97 eapedition to West 
Spitsbergen 1n With Ski and Sledge over the 
Arctic Glaciers (Deut & Co) Lieutenant Peary s 
long expected narrative of his work on the in 
terior ice cap of Northern Greenland 1n ’86 and 
*91 7, appeared in two handsome volumes en 
titled Northward over the ‘GreatIce (Methuen) 
Mr A_ Trevor Battye described his journey 
home from Kolgue. across Arctic Russiain A 
Northern oe axe of the Tsar (Constable) , and 
Mr Harry de Windt’s account of his journev 
Through the Gold Fields of Alaska to Bering 
Straits (Chatto & Wundus), contained, with 
much welcome information on Alaska, an 
account of painful experiences amonzst the 
Indians Mr J W Tyrrel, a membcr of the 
Canadian ea Te Survey, dealt with the 
region between Hudson’s Bay and Athabasca 
in The Barren Lands of Canada (Unwin) 
Coming to warmer climes, Prince Henry of 
Orleans’ travels From Tonkin to India (Methuen), 
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translated by Mr Hamley Bent, must be 
noticed, with Pioneering in Fornioas (Hurst & 
Blackett), by Mi W A Pickering, CMG, 
Brown Men and Women (Swan Sonnenschein), 
an account of travels in the South Sea Islands 
by Mi Edward Reeves, M Lionel Decle’s 
splendid Three Years in povare Africa (Methuen), 
with an intioduction by Mr H M_ Stanley, 
desciibing 1 journey from Cape Town to 
Uganda and thence to the Indian Ocean, and 

r R A _Fyeeman’s Travels and Life im 
Ashanti and Jaman (Comsfable) 

Accoun s of hunting expeditions mcluded 
Mr Arthut H Neumanns story of his three 
veais ivory hunting in East Afiica, near Mount 
Kenta and Lake Rudolph, entitled Elephant 
Hunting in East Equatorial Africa (Rowland 
Ward), Mr Gibbons bright and eaciting 
Exploration and Hunting in Central Africa 
(Mel deny. Mi E North Buxtons brilliant 
second series of Short Stalks eniera), Pi ince 
Dcmidoff's Hunting Trmps in the Caucasus 
(Roeland 'Vaid),and M1 H L Daiiahs Sport 
in the Highlands of Kashmir (Row/and Ward) 
Mi HaroldSpenderand Mi JT lewellyn Smith 
collaborated in a delightful account of moun 
taineering Through the High Pyrenees (/nves), 
and Mr W A B Coolidge fitly and ably 
edi ed and ievised the late Mr John Ball’s 
book on The Western Alps (/ 07 smazis) 

There may also be noted Five Years in Siam 
91-6 (Mwsay) by Mt: H Warington Smyth, 
fo merly Directo of the Department of Mines 
in Siam, Mrs Bishops Korea and her Neighbours 
(Uusray), Mr A M Knapp’s Feudal and 
Modern Japan (Duck vorth), and Mr Henry 
Kirks Twenty five Years in British Guiana 
(Sainpson low) The Oity of the Caliphs 
(fisher Unwin), by Mi EL A Reynolds Ball 
was a history of anda guide book to Cairo an 
the Nile united 1n one volume, illustrated with 
1emai kably good photographic repi oductions 


ART BOOKS 


Amongst illustrated art books must neces 
sarily be some alread} men ioned in other 
sections Inthe English school the work of the 
year was the sump uous one on Sir Joshua 
Reynolds (Graves & Co ),a monumental work of 
Algeinon Graves, published in a very limited 
edition at 25 guineas Next 1n merit was Cord 
Leightons Studies (fume Art Society) Other 
nies artists we1e well treated in Gainsborough 
(Bell), by Mrs Bell, Historioal Portraits (Be//), 
by Wheatley The Pictures of Armitage, R.A. 
(Chapman), Tne Life of Northcote (Unwin), by 
Gwynn, Spielmanns Handbook on als 
(Black bod) also in two other works that dealt 
with the entire school, Victorian Art (Blades), b 
W Temple and MasterPainters of Britain (Jack, 
Edin) Italian ar received much attention 
The Central Italian School (Pxuinams), and the 
Venetian Painters (Pu/nams), were Berenson’s 
contribulign toward the harvest of books The 
Works of Maso Finiguerra (Quarttch), by Pro 
fesso:1 Colvin, was a great work on a small and 
little known man Leonardo da Vinei (Hocpit), 
by Professor Uzielli, on the other hand, dealt 
with one of the greatest of men Claud 
Phillips in the Portfolio Series took up the 
Later Work of Titian (Seeleys), and roa ba 
Brinton produced an admirable guide to The 

aissance in Italy (Simpkins) Architecture 


was repiesented by Professor Fletcher's 
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History of Architecture (Macmillan), and Buck | 
masters most useful Handbook (Clarendon 
Press) Classic art included Greek Landscape 
and Architecture, by John Seger coe. Greek 
Vases (Swan), by Miss Horner, Greek Bronzes 
(Seeley) by Dr Murray, and the Classical Sculp | 
ture Gallery (Gievcl) The Sculptor came out 





British Museum (B M) deseive® first mention | 
Mr A Rischgitz, ina magnificent volume which | 
he published himself, reproduced the finest 
Drawings of Constable , and mention must be 
made of Charles Keene (Unzizm), bv Pennell 
Pen Drawing (Unwin) by Pennell Walter 
Crane on Bases of Desi (Bell), Hastoric 
Ornament (Chapman & Tall) by Ward and 
Rex Regum (Bc//), by Sir W Bayliss denling 
with the veritable likeness of Christ 

In foreign books Sizeranne on the English 
School (Coxséable), was easily first 1n import 
ance and next peihaps the first volume by 
Mantz of La Peinture Francais (Beaua <Arls 


Parts), Meissomer (Heinemann) by Gread 
Cruyers supeib book on Chantilly, and the 
Prussian Art Year Book Rubens (See/e:) was 
well consideied in the Portfolio Series by 
R H M Stevenson (Seeley) and Richmond s 
Lectures on Leighton a.s and Morris 
(Macmillan), were published Cust s+ History 
of the Dilettanh Society (Macmilli2), was a 
delightful work Will Rothensteins English 
Portraits (Grant Richards), the Song of Solomon 
(Chapman & Hall) by Fell, weie all too 
beautiful to be forgotten 
The new issue of Ruski s Works (4//e21) pio 
gressed, and Walter Armstiongs great mono 
giaph on Gainsborough (Macintll i), was com 
leted Mr: Hartshorne s portly volume on Old 
lish Glass (Heinemann), Mi lar s handsome 
book on Plastering (Bais/ord), Day on Windows 
(Unwin), Divenpo~t on The Regaha (Acgan 
Paul), and Lord Bute s privately printed volume 
on Scottish Town Arms (¥Vor+isom), all deserve 
mention 


MISCELLANEOUS 


M: Bernaid Shaws Plays Pleasant and Un 
pleasant (Giant Richards) weie characteristi 
cally named, and contained seven plays of most 
unequal merit Mr Lawrence Irving published 
a medizval play 1n one act, Godefro1 and Yolande 
(Lane), written apparently before his “© Peter 
the Great’ Harrow School (4;nold 
handsome volume written by several capable 
hands and edited by two Harrow masters 
Messrs Howson and Townsend Warner The 
history, especially the earl, history of Rugbg 
School (Duckworth) was told by the Rev av 
H D Rouse Mi: G R Parkin wrote a life of 
Edward Thring, Headmaster of Uppingham (Mac 
millan) Mr Lydekker> Deer of all Lands 
(Rowland Ward), dealt exhaustiveby with its 
subject, and was most handsomely illustrated 
and printed Mr: Charles H Giinling s History 
of the Great Northern Railway (Metnuen), was 
a valuable and able contribution to railway 
history Anew volume on Rowing (Lougmans, 
Green), by Messrs R P Rowe an M 
Pitman, was added to the Badminton Libiary 


Liverpool, Bishop of See under PEERAGE 
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Livery Companies of London. See Lonpon 
LIVERY COMPANIES 


Llandaff, Bishop of See under PEERAGE 


Lloyd, Edward, the famous tenor vocalist, 
was b in London 1845 When seven years 
old he entered Westminster Abbey choir 





Festival, where he attracted much attention 
by his singing in Bachs ‘‘Passion Music In 


, 88 he went on a tour in America, taking part 


in the Cincinnati Festival, and in go and 92 
he repeated his visit being enthusiastically 
welcomed on each occasion 


Lloyds This world famous institution takes 
its name and derives its o1igin from a coffee 
house established in Tower Street b one 
Edwa d Lloyd about the end of the 17t] cen 
tury, and removed in 1692 to the corner of 
Lombard Street and Abchurch Lane’ There 
were numerous rival houses 1n existence then, 
but Lloyd s was distinguished above all others, 
especially by his news of the movements of 
vessels received from various correspondents 
at home and abroad in which may be found 
the germ of ‘Lloyds List In ee Lloyd s 
News was commenced and pubhshed three 
times a week But aftcr seventy six numbers 
had appeared the propiietor was so foolish as 
to insert a paragraph about the proceedings 
inthe House of Lords For this he was sum 
moned to the bar of the House, and then he 
stopped the print, ee handwriting 
for printing till 1721, when Lioyd s List ap 

eared, and has continued even unto this day 
Besides being a news centre Lloyds began 
to be used as the centre of Marine insurance, 
and this business rapidly increased In 1771 
the brokers and underwriters frequenting the 
house, to the number of 79, resolved to find 
fresh and more commodious quarters, and in 
1773 Chiefly through the energy of a Mr 
Angerstein, rooms were takcn on the north 
west side ot the Royal Exchange, where ever 
since this great institution has been established 
A subscription of £20 a year was iequired of 
members, and rules were laid down for the 
conduct of business JDuring the forty years 
of war, from 1775 to 1815, Lloyds grew and 
flourished amazingly, and business flowed 1n 
from all over the worla, the reorganisation of 
the whole institution, accomplished in ~ 
adding to the gcneral confidence in its security 
In 1870 an Act of Incorporation was applied for, 
and obtained in 7; notwithstanding consider 
able opposition The objects of the Institution 
were aescribed as being (1) the carrying on of 
the business of marine irsuiance by members 
of the society, (2) the piotection of the interests 
of members of the society in respect of shipping 
and cargoes and freight, and (3) the collection, 
publication, and diffusion of intelligence and 
information Jo carry out the third object 
Lloyds has a staff of about 1500 agents 1n all 
parts of the world constantly reporting to head 
quarters, where clerks are employed both day 
andnight Thena‘‘Oaptains Register” 1s kept, 
consisting of a biographical dictionary of all the 
certificated commanders of the Bntish mercan 
tile marine, about 24,000 1n all The record of 
losses 18 kept in the ‘“‘ Loss Book’’ Lloyd's 1s 
of course open only to members and subscribers. 
These may take their friends in and show 
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them round, through the underwriting rooms 
the reading room, the captains room, used for 
luncheon purposes, and the ccmmittee room, 
full of relics Members of Lloyd s may be either 
underwriting or non underwriting members 
Theie are also anrual subscribers and asso 
crates All members must be recommended by 
six members and then elected by ballot 
subscribers and associates can recommend 
jue paenae for election to their own grades 

nderwriterS are required to deposit with 
the committee at least £5000 (for which they 
receive interest), and to pay an entrance fee 
and an annual subscription of 421 But those 
members elected peer to Dec ,1St, 92, only 
pay an annual subscription of £16 16s Non 
underwriting men bers are exempted from the 
deposit, but pay an entrance fee, and an annual 
subscription of {£7 7s Subscribers pay an 
annual subscription of £7 7s and associates 
of £5 5 “Lloyds Register of British and 
Foreign Shipping 1s published annuaitly See 
MERCANTILE MARINE 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


It 1s only within a comparatively 1ecent 
peiiod that the system of Local Government 
administration in England has been completely 
established, and even now there 1s much that 
requires to be done to bring all the parts into 
harmony with one another 

Ihe carliest institutions wnich exercised 
powers of Jocal administration were the 
Municipal Boroughs created by charter from 
the Crown, some of which date back to the 
earliest Saxon times ‘Towards the close of 
last century a system was begun of creating 
Liphting, Paving and Improvement Commis 
Sioners tor populous towns which had no 
municipal government, and in course of time 
it became necessary to deal with the many 
anomalies that had arisen—such, for example, 
as the fact that many of the largest towns 11 
the kingdom were governed by Paving and 
Improvement Commissioners, whilst some 
places that had dwindled into mere villages 
possessed all the important functionaries, such 
as Mayor, Aldcrmen, Jurats, heeves, and the 
like, which belonged to the municipal in 
Stitutions of past centuries These matters 
were 1 1 dealt with by the Municipal Corporations 
Act, 1835, w 11ch swept away a large number of 
the smaller corporations and created machinery 
by which every borough would be governed by 
a corporation consisting of a Mayor and Town 
Council, the latter being elected by the rated 
inhabitants on the burgess roll he powers 
of these Corporations are derived trom the Act 
of 1835 and from other statutes which were 
pas ed from time to time, aod 11] of which were 
consolidated into the Municipal Corporations 
Act, 82 In addition to the general law, how 
ever, many local Acts have been passed by 
Parliament giving to various Coi porations sucn 
special powers in excess ot the general Jaw as 
have been found to be necessary tor particular 
towns, and in this way the foundations were 
laid for that development of the sanitary law 
which has been one of the great features of the 
progressive legislation during the past halt 
century A commission was appointed by Sir 
Robert Peel to invesugate the sanitary con 
dition of the great towns of the country, and 
ultimately the Public Health Act of 468’ was 
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assed This was the first statute to set up 

oards of Health, and the stimulus that was 
given to the movement for improving the 
eneral sanitary condition of the country by 
Bhe terrible havo that had been made by the 
epidemics of cholera :esulted in the expansion 
ot the system by the Local Government Act, 
58, unde: which extensive powers of local 
goveinment were given to existing corporations 
and to every populous place in the lard 
Unde: these #atutes Municipal Co poiations 
became the Public Health authorities for their 


boroughs and Improvement Commissioners 
and Local Buards of Health were empowered 
to act for the areas under their contro! Thus 


sanitary autho1ities were set up in every 
populous urbin district, but the rural parts of 
the countiy remained subject to no control 
whatever from asanita y pointof view After 
anotne1 decade a Sanitary Commission was 
appo nted to deal with this matter, and the 
Public Health Act 72 was ultimately passed, 
by whi h the Guardians of every Poor Law 
Union were made the Rural Sanitary Authority 
for the whole Union other than such part as 
Was compiised in an urban district already 
constituted IJhis Act and a Jaige number of 
othe1 sanitary Acts were repealcd and con 
solidated by the Public Health Act 75, which 
isnowin force’ Lhe constitution of the local 
authorities created under the Acts above 
mentioned ind then rejations to othe: author 
ties hive undergone considerable change since 
75 Many admimistrative poweis have in the 
ast been exercised by Comts of Quarter 
Sessions in counties, and a growing fecling of 
dissatistacuion with that system of government 
culminated in various pore from both 
sides of the House of Commons for County 
Boards of some soit o1 other Ultimately the 
Local Government Act, ’§8, was passed, by which 
County Councils, to be elected by county 
electors, whose qualification was practic lly 
that of the borou ua burgess, were established 
Under that Act what was termed administiative 
business was transferred from the Courts of 
Quar er Sessions to the County Councils, and 
the Justices were left in possession of all their 
judicial functions but very few of their 1d 
ministrative duties remained to them—such, 
for instance, as the gianting of licences for the 
sale of intoxicating liquors ‘The control of 
the police was taken from them 1nd vested in 
a Joint Commit ee consisting of the whole of 
the County Justices and the County Council 
The County Councils that were thus set up for 
counties have no jurisdiction in any borough 
which, prior to the passing of the Act, had 
a population of 50009 or upwards, as thesc 
boroughs were formed into counties by them 
¢elve and all the powers of the County Counc] 
were given to the Corporations 

The scheme of Local Government reform 
begun with the Act of 88 was completed by the 
Local Government Act, 94 unde: which the con 
stitution 8f local governing bodies under the 
Pubhc Health Acts and unde: local acts was 
1endered uniferm These bodies became 
Urban or Rural District Councils In rural 
districts Parish Councis were established in 
every parish with a_ population of three 
hundred, and 1n place of the old Vestry there 
was set up the Pirish Meeting, which 1s an 
assembly of the parochial electors of the parish 
Very few administrative functions have as yet 
been given to these bodies, as 1t was deemed 
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undesirable at the outset of their career to 
burden them with many responsibilite. The 
great change that was effected by the Act of 94 
was the abolition of all the old and complex 
systeins of election and the assimi ation ot the 
systein to that already in oneration for County 

ouncils and Municiral Coiporations  I[he 
effect 1s that the local government franchise for 
all purposes 1s now practically the same, and 
consists of wha is known as the Burgess 
qualifigition, which 1s based on®ccupation and 
residerice, and diifers from the Parliamentary 
franchise to the eatent that for local govern 
ment pul poses ownership of property as such 
does not co 1fe: Jght to vote and wonen 
Whether married single are elizible as 
electors 

In the following matte: the system of Local 
Government in England and Wales, the his 
torical ,rowth of which has thus beer briefly 
traced, 18 explained in detail, from the Local 
Government Board downwards to the Parish 
Meeting Lhe various adm nistiwive powers 
whicn may be exercis d by e1 h authority are 
also d scribed, and the relations to one 
another are shown \neiever recessary Thc 
powers ot 1a si) g money ire also dealt with 
and some patticulars are ,iven trom the latest 
repoit ofthe Local Government Beard as to the 
sources of kccil revenue and th objects ot 
local expendi ure) [he constitution ind some 
account of the ope1atio 1s cf the Local Govern- 
ment Board to: Scotland will be found u1Jer 
SCOTLAND LocaL GOVERNMLNT Boirn, andin 
the article SESSION, sect 6,, the provisions of 
the Local Government (Ireland) Act, 98, by 
which tie local government of that country 
was closeiy assimilated to that of I nglind aid 
Wales, are summatiscd 


Local Goveinincnt Boaid. 


This depar ment was cstablishcd by the 
Local Government Board Act, 71, and supet 
seded the Poor Law Boid It became ce 
central department for Poor Law, [I uvhc 
Health, and other | ocal Government matte _ 
and many dutieS were transferred to it that 
had previously been carried out by dcp utments 
ot the Home Office andthe Liivy Council lhe 
year afier the Boaid was established consider 
able changes were made by the Public Health 
Act, 72, and new duties of a vely extcnsive 
characte: were imposed on the department 
From that date to the pirescnt no Session has 
passed without furthe: additions being mod 
to 118 work, sothat theieis not aloral aitho iv 
of any kind whatevei that 1s not now to soe 
extent subjcct toits contio] Poor Law Guu 
dians now stana in the samc elation to it as 
theu predecessors did to the Poo: Il uw Boami 
and Poo1 Law Commissioncrs under the Poo: 
Law Actof’34 County Councils, Pown Counuils, 
Uiban and Kural District Councils, as well as 
Paiish Councils, all have to obtain the Boara » 
San.tion to ther proposals to borréw money, 
to make bye laws, and to do many other things, 
and Municipal Co1 porations, In common with 
Urban District Councils, have to subjcct then 
proposals for piivate bills in Parliament to 
the criticism and Opposition of the Board in 
the House of Commons committees, so that 
exceptional legislation, however good o1 usetul 
its aim may be, 1s now rarely etfectcd if the 
report of the Board to the House 1s opposed 
to it. The Board is represented throughout 
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the country by a large staff of resident General 
Inspectors, who attend meetings of Boards of 
; _ and inspect all Poor Law institu 

tions, by trivelling Engineering Inspectors, 
who inqure into all proposals for swage 
disposal works, wate supply schemes, street 
impr vements, and other undeitakings that 
luvwUve the raising of loans, by Medical In- 
spectors, Woo visit disuricts in which any 
cpide nic disease beaks out, and 1epoit upon 
it and advise as to the steps needed to-prevent 
Its 1ecurrence, by Poor Law Medical and Vacci 
nation Inspectors, whose duties extend to the 
medical supervision of workhouses, infirmaries 
ind Poo Law schools, and of all public vace1 

nators, and by County and Distnct Audators, 
who ardit the iccounts of all local authorities 
other than Manicipal Corporatiors and Burial 
Boaids, and have power to disallow and sui 

churge against individual membets all items of 
expenditure which in their opinion arc illegal 

The Board 1s not, as might be 41 pposed fro n 1ts 
name, a body consisting of so many members, 
who act collectively at periodical meetings 
similarly to popularly elected Councils, but 
the whole of ‘hie tunctions of the board are 
vested in the President, who 1s generally a 
membcr of the House of Commons Lvery 

thing that the Boaid does 15 done 1n his name, 
though only in a very few inotanccs with his 
acti al aithority, as uudel an orde: of the Board 
issuedin 77 the President delegates his powci» 
to the Permancnt Sccretary and Assistant 
Secretalles, and thus, though democratic 1n 
tane, the Board 1-inreilty a bureauciacy 

lo this cause may be attributed the loss of 
prestige which this departm nt has been 
#ridually undergoing in tne mind of the public 
during recent yeais, owing to its failure to 
hecp in touch with piogiessi:e movements 
Ihis ta t has becn brought out very striking! 
in connection with the attitude which the 
Board has tahen up on sich questions as the 
bringing up of pauper children, the administra 

tion of relief, and compulsory vaccination, on 
all of which questions the departinent has had 
to give way to oppos tion arraycd aginst it in 
Parliament and elsewhere 


Leeat 4dau ave Bodies. 


Lhe various local administrative bodies that 
now existin England are as follows —County 
Counuils for 1dministiative counties, Municip il 
Corporations for county boroughs and non 
county boroughs, Urban Districe Councils for 
urb m distiicts other than boroughs, Rural 
Distiict Councils for rural districts, Parish 
Councus for parishcs having a population of 
3c0, or f with a Jess population by special grant 
tiom the County Council, and Parish Mee ings 
for every rural paiish—that 1s, for every parish 
not comprised in an urban district or bo1ougb 
These bodies arc intimately related to one 
another, and are practically all concerned in 
what may be described as the general good 
government of the country from the points of 
view of hghways, Sanitary, and general health 
conditions Besides these there are Boards of 
Guardians which administer the Poor Laws, 
School Boards to administer the Education 
Acts, and Burial Boards to administer the 
Burial Acts, all of which have the power ot 
raising moneys to meet their requirements 
from the rates, 
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Powers of Local Authorittes, 


County Councils —By the Local Government 
Act 88the administrative powers which were 
transferred from the Quarter Sessions to 
County Councils 1elate to the basis or standard 
for raising the county rate, iaising the police 
rate, borrowimg money for county purposes, 
the erection and maintenance of conn build 
ings, the provision of asylums for county lunatics 
and the maintenance of retormatory and indus 
trial schools, erection and maintenance of 
bridges, regulation of locomotives the division 
of the county into polling districts for election 
purposes, the execution of the A ts 1eltating to 
the contagious diseases of animals, destructive 
Insects, fish conservancy, weights and mea 
sures, wild birds, and other minor matters 
Powers were also transferred from the Local 
Government Board ay to the issue of p10. 1s10nal 
orders for various loca] matters, such 1s the 
purchase of land for allotments ind the creation 
of new urban distri ts From uiban authorities 
and other highway au horities there was tians 
ferred tne contiol of the whole of the mainroads 
in the county, and the burden of their main 
tenance was made a county charge 
Local Government Act, 94 other powers weie 
conferred upen the County Council in reference 
to the cstablishment, dissolution, and control of 
Parish Councils, the regulation of local govern 
ment elect on expenses, fixing o1 altering the 
numbe: of members of Boards «f Guardians and 


Rural and Urban District Counuils, allotments, | 


the dealing with complaints as to the default 
of District Councils in respect to their obliga 
tions under the Public Health Acts and other 
matters County Councils may also make 
bye laws for the good government of the county, 
and under these powers many useful enact 
ments which the general law does not p.ovide 
for have been brought into operation The 
most important exercise of these powers has 
been the requirement that ail vehicles shall 
carry lights at night time 
now been adopted over about a chird of the 
entire area of the country 


Borough Oouncils —Every Municipal Borough 
1s invested with the powers conferred by the 
Municipal Coiporations Acts, which are the 
most extensive powers of local government 
possessed by any local authority , and in many 
respects—such, for instance, as the power to 
promote Bills in Parliament—a Municipal Cor 

ration has greater power than a County 

ouncil In addition, every Municipal Cor pora 
tion 1s the urban sanitary authority for the 
borough, and exercises all the powers of the 
Public Health Acts and of all the many stitutes 
incorporated therewith Indeed, the only im 
portant matters that do not come under their 
control are the administration of the Poor 
Laws and the Education Acts’ In county 
boroughs, of course, the whole of the powers 
of the County Council, so tar as they are 
applicable to a borough, are vested in the Cor 
poration, but non county boroughs are, for 
general county purposes such, for cxample, 
as police, lunatic aeylums, and main roads— 
deemed to be merged in the county, and have 
0 pss their contribution towards the county 

$s 


Urban District Councils —These may be said 
to be the public health and highway authorities 
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1n urban distiicts, and their powers are wholly 
derived from the Public Health Acts, supple 
mented by minor statutes, by certain provisions 
of the Loca) Government Act of 94, under which 
some few powers were transferred to them, and 
1n some districts by local Acts specially obtained 
from Parliament tor each particulai district, 
(hese Coun ils have power to maintain, widen 
and improve streets, to suppress nuisances, 
to promote woiks of sewage disposal and for 
the supply of whter, gas and electricity to the 
town IJhey may establish baths and wash 
| houses, hospitals, markets, pleasure grounds, 
and public abattoirrs Their powers of regula 
tion extend to the Jicensing of common lodging 
houses, slaughter houses, of hackney carriages, 
dealers in game, explosives, petioleum, and 
persons carrying on offensive trades hey 
mahe bye laws regulating the construction of 
new streets: and buildings, the mana,ement of 
common 1nd other lodging houses, of slaughter 
houses ot hackney carriages, of bathing, as to 
nulsences, and many othei matters all cf which 
| are directed towards the improvement of the 
sanitaly condition of the district 


Rural District Councils —Prior to the Lo-al 
| Government Act, 94, the Guardians of the Poor 
of eve1y Union were the tural sanitary 
| authority foi the whole of the w1ea comprised 
in the Unicn, except any parts which were 
boioughs or urban distiicts, and as Poo: Law 
Unions were formed foi the convenience of 
administiation from a Poo: Law point of view, 
they overlap county boundaries to ively great 
extent and the rural sanitary dis racts were 
consequently not hmited to one county Lhe 
Local Government Actaltered this, and directed 
hat rural distiicts should henceforth be 
_divis ons of counties and should not catend 
into more than one county, so that such a 
district may now be defined as a group of rural 
parishes all of which belong to the same 
county kach of these districts 1s governed by 
a Ruial District Council, whose members are 
elected for a term of three years, and whose 
general powers are similar to those of an 
Urban district Council except that they 1re not 
so extensive The Council 1s_ the sanitarv 
authority undcr the Public Health Acts, and 
the highway authoity unde: the Highway 
Acts, but its powers of dealing with nuisances 
and sim lar matters are very limited, and 
before 1t can exeicise such powers as are 
required for any populous part» of its district 
an order of the Local Government Board has 
to be obt ned conferring upon it in respect of 
those places the powers of an urban authority 

In this way a Rural District Council can acquie 
the powei of making bye lawsas to new Streets 
aid buildings and many other important 
matters, such as the right io take over private 
streets, the powe1 to light and water streets, 
and tu regulate slaughter houses but only such 
lhmited powers are conferrcd in this way as 
are deemed suitable—as, if all the poweis of an 
urban authority are desired for any parish 
these can be obtained by constituting the placc 
an urban district and giving 1t a separate 
council Thisis done by means of an oider of 
the County Council As regards highways the 
Rural District Council has all the powers of 
the surveyor of highways undei the Highway 
Acts, and 1s the highway authority for its 
district as regards every carriage road, bridle- 
way and footway ;which 1s a highway other 
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than any main road under the control of the 
County Council] Under the Act of 94 1t was 
made the duty of the Rural District ( ouncil to 
protect all public rights of way and to prevent 
the obstructien or stopping up of any highway 
and the encroachment on the roaaside waste 


Parish Councils —These bodies are elected 
for all parishes which had, according to the 
census of g: a population of ,00 If a parish 
has less population than that#t can obtain a 
Parish Council by petitioning the Count 
Council to issue an order directing one to be 
elected At present the general powers of 1 
Parish Council are limitea to a tew matters, 
such as the appointment of oveiseers of the 
poor, the 1epair of footpaths the purchase of 
fire engines, the management of recreation 
grounds and allotments, and the control ot 
parochial charities But where what are 
termed the Adoptive Acts are in foice tle 
councih has power to establish a bu~ial gi ound 
to light the streets of the parish, to set up u 
free public hbrary and public baths and wash 
houses The moneys iequircd by a IJ arsh 
Council are obtained by means of preccpts 
served on the overseers whose duty it 1s to 
raise the money either out of the pcor rate or 
by means of a special rate, according to thc 
purpose for which it 1s required 


Parish Meeting —In every rural par sh—that 
is, in every puish which 1s not in a municipal 
borough or in any otke: urban district—theic 
must be a pari-h mee ing at least once a year 
during the month of Maich vt which those 
persons who aie registered as  parochias 
electors of the pa1ish and no others may 
attend If the parish 1s entitled to have a 
Parish Council the Parish Meeting 1s 1equiiea 
to elect 1t in accordance with the rules com 

rised in the Parish Councillors Election 

rder, g8 issued by the Local Government 
Board If the parish 1s not entitled to have a 
Parish Council then the Parish Meeting must 
eprom overseeis of the poor, trustees of 
charities, and otherwise exercise all the powers 
of the old vestry which it Supersedes and 
those new powers which are conterred upon it 
by the Local Government Act, 94 In every 

arish, however whether there 1s a Parish 

ouncil or not, the powe1 of pape ede the 
‘‘ Adoptive Acts —namely, the Lighting and 
Watching Act, the Baths and Wash houses 
Acts, the Burial Acts, the Public Improvement 
Acts, and the Public Libraries Acts—vests 
exclusively in the Parish Meeting 


Ratung Porers. > 


The most generally levied rate 1s the Poor 
Rate, for raising which Overseers of the Poor 
are annually appointed in every parish under 
a statute passed in Elizabeth s reigy County 
Councils raise their funds by Ivying_ the 
county 1ate upon Boards of Guardians of the 
various Unions in the county These Boards 
in their turn raise the money which they 
require for Poor Law purposes, and for thc 

urpose of meeting the county-rate precepts, 

y issuing contribution orders on the Over 
seers for the sums to be raised by means of 
the Poor Rate This rate was originall 
raised as a voluntary contribution from well 
to-do persons by the clergy and churchwardens 
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in order to provide means of rehef for “the 
impotent, feeble, and lame, which are the poor 
in very deed ’, but by the statute of 5 Klizabeth 
the voluntary aspect of this Jevy was put an 
end to foi itis enacted that after due exhorta 
tion ani persuasion, first by the parson and 
churchwardens of the parish and next by the 
bishop ‘if ary person of his froward or 
wilful mind shall obstinately refuse to give 
weekly to the 1elief of the poor according to 
his ability the bishop shall have authority to 
bid him under a penalty of ten pounds to 
appear at the next sessions, when the justices 
are «gain to charitably and gently persuade 
and move the said obstinate person to extend 
his charge towards the relef of the poor 
And if he will not be persuaded therein by the 
said justices ‘ they may sesse, tax, and Jimit 
upon every such obstinate person so refusing, 
ac ording to them discretion what sum the 
Said obstinate person shall pay, and commit 
him to ptison until he pay the sum, toge:her 
with the arrearages thereof, if any such shall 
fortune to be = It was not until the statute of 
43 Elizabeth that Overseers of the Poo: with 
clearly defined duties were diected to be 
appointed regularly from year to yeai for the 
purpose of 14151 g the Poor Rate For over 
two centuries that rate was practically raised 
for ind limited to the maintenance of poor 
persons unable through sickness or otherwise 
to maiitain themsclves or their families but 
by degrees it became convenient to grift upon 
it o he: charges and now County Councils 
Boards of Guardians, Burial Boards, Municipal 
Corporations as regards their expenditure 
under the Municipal Corporations Act only, 
School Boards Rural District Councils, Parish 
Councils and Parish Meetings raise their funds 
for their va110us purposes out of this rate, 
eithe: indirectly o: by precept addressed to 
the Overseers A different mode of raising 
money is, however, prescribed in respect of 
mone\s required by Municipal Corporations 
when acting as sanitary authorities under the 
Public Health Act and by Urban Dhistrict 
Council< In both these cases a special rate 
culed the General Distiict Rate 1s levied, and 
this 1s assesSed at a lower rate upon land than 
that which 1s charged on buildings and other 
properties Ruzal District Councils have power 
to raise monevs for expenses chargeable to any 
particulir parish by requiring the Overseers to 
levy a special sanitary rate and Parish Councils 
have power by means of precepts upon the 
Overseers to requiie special rates to be raised 
for lighting and for public libraries 


Local Tacxcation. 


In the 27th annual report of the Local 
Government Board, 97 8, the following particu- 
lars were given as to the local taxation returns 
for the financial year 95 6, the latest that are 
available 1n this analytic form The returns 
include summaries of the accounts of no less 
than 32,264 Local Authorities, including 62 
County Councils, 3c5 Municipal Boroughs, 
acting as Corperations and as Urban Sanitary 
Authorities or Urban District Councils, 766 
Urban Sanitary Authorities or Urban Distnct 
Councils, 704 Rural District Councils, 6966 
Parish Councils, 77 yaneb Meetings, 7 
Burial on ee rds of Guardians, an 
2452 School s, besides a host of minor 
miscellaneous Authorities. 
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RECEIPTS (EXCLUDING LOANS), 
Public Rates. : ‘ : 
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35,898,042 


Treasuiy Subventions and Payments 3,198,524 


Fiom Local Government Board out 


of Local Taxation Account 6,041,535 
Tolls, Dues, and Duties ‘ 3,603,720 
Revcnue from Real and Funded 

Property . : : : ‘ . 1,670,422 
Sales of Property . : : . ; 411,416 
Fines, Penalties, Fees, and Licences 687,253 
Waterworks . ; ; . : - 3,039,413 
Gasworks . ; . P - 4,716,528 
Other urdertakings producing 

Revenue ‘ ‘ ; » 1,284,845 
Repayments in respect of Piivate 

Improvement Works ; » 1,008,543 
Receipts from other sources 1,681,348 


Total 


403.243 624 | Cra] Holdings . 


EXPENDITURE (EXCLUDING Loans) £ 


Rehefof the Poor. : : ; . 7,921,604 
Pauper Lunaticsand Lunatic Asylums 1,910,820 
Police ; ‘ ; : 4) 724,988 
Education. : : ; . 6,919,217 
Highways and Stieet Improvements 7,492,240 
Gasworks 3)624,533 
Public Lighting 1,162,797 
Waterworks ; ‘ 1,218,484 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposal 1,42Q,111 


Harbours, Piers, Docks, and Quays 
Other Pubhc Woiks and Purposes 
Private Improvemcnt Works 


Principal and Interest of Loans (in- 


4,537,718 , are desirable in order to secure that result 


7049,024 


cluding Payments toSinkhing Funds) 13,241,941 


Salaries and Superannuation Allow 


ames. . . . 1,952,163 
Establishment Charges 070,590 
Llection Expenses 87,254 
Other purposes 548,720 

Fotal - ‘ £62,226, 353 


The receipts from loans during 


the yjyeai 


amounted to £12,208,262, and the expendituie 


out of loans to 413,440,173 


The outstanding loans of Looal Authorities 


at the end of the year amounted to £243,209, 062, 
obtained in respect of the following works and 
purposes. A sum total of £6,169,148 remained 


in sinking funds at the end of the 


year, to 


rovide foi the repayment of a portion of these 


oans 


The outstanding loans at the end of 


the year '86 7 amounted to £186,821,642. 


Waterworks é . ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Harbours, Piers, Docks, and Quays 

Highways, Street Improvements, 
and Turnpike Roads 


45,144,657 
32,898, 399 


30,277,678 


Sewerage ind Sewage Disposal 25,302,902 
Schools , ' - : ' © 24,930,434 
Gaswoiks . ; ‘ ; : 17,162,143 
Poor Law purposes . : , 8,136,457 
Markets . ie , ‘ - 5,808,700 
Advances to Manchester Ship Canal 

Company. . i : ; 5,127,980 
Parks, Pleasure Grounds, Commons, 

and op Spaces. F , + 5,238,610 
Public Buildings, Offices, etc. (not 

included under other headings) 5,082,029 
Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings 

Improvements. é A " © 4, 487,573 
Bridgesand Ferries. . . 8 . 4,369,100 
Lunatic Asylums ; e. -& » 4,391,072 
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Land Drainage and Embankment, 
Rive: Conservancy, and Sea De- 


fences ; ; : ; ; 2,942,772 
Cemeteries and BurialGrounds . 2,734,962 
Baths, Washhouses, and Open 

Bathing Places ; ; . 1,568,843 
Tramways . ‘ ‘ ; : 1,604,412 
Electric Liehting and Supply . . 1,942,773 
Police Stations, Gaols, and Loch up 

Houses. : : : . 1,297,674 
Private ImproPement Works . 1,150,299 
Hospitals. ; , ; ‘ . 1,285,653 
Public Libranmes, Museums, and 

Schools of Science and Art 805,995 
Fire Biigadec 737,960 
Slaughtei houses 167,932 
Allotments : 57»591 
Public Lighting . ‘ : ‘ ; 30,778 
Cattle Diseases Prevention Act, 66 135544 

4,421 
Other purposes . 8,504,509 
Total £243,200,862 


A Royal Commission was appointed August 
15th, 96, ‘ to inquire into the present system 
unde: which taxation is raised fo local pur- 
poses, and report whether all kinds of real and 
personal property contribute equitably to such 
taxat on, and if noi, what alterations in the law 
[he commissioners are Lord Saliour of 
Burleigh, chairman, the Earl of Cawdor; Rt 
Hon J B Balfour, M.P ; Rt. Hon Sir John Tom- 
linson Hibbert, Rt Hon Charles B. Stuart- 
Wortley, M.P., Si Eijward W. Hamilton, 
Cornelius N. Dalton, sq, C B.; Charles A 
Ciipps, Esq ,O C ,M P ; Ilarcourt E. Clare, Esq. 
(town clerk of Liverpool); Thomas H. Eljiott, 
Esq., CB.; Arthut OConnor, Esq., M P.; 
Edward O Smith, Esq (town clerk of Birming- 
ham) James Stuart,Esq ,M.P, Rt Hon James 
Lloyd Whaiton, M P.; Geo H. Murray, ksq. 

By the Locai ail he Act, ’88, there was 
established for England and Wales at the Bank 
of England a Local Taxation Acoount, to which 
were to be paid by the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue the proceeds of the duties on 
certain specified licences (beer, spirits, game, 
tobacco, etc.), henceforth described as local taxa- 
tion licences ; and the amount of these licences 


| ascertained to have been collected 1n eachcounty 


1s paid out of the Local Taxation Account to the 
counci] of such county. There was also to be 
paid by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
to the same account such sum as might 
be ascertained to be four-fifths of half of the 
procecds of the probate duty; and this giant 
was to be distributed among the counties in 
p®oportion to the share which the Local Govern- 
ment Board ceitified to have been received by 
each county auiing the financial year ’87-8 out 
ofthe grants previously made in aid of local 
rates, which would cease to be granted after 
the passing“of the Act ; such probate duty grant 
to be used 1n reliet of local taxation. And by 
other statutes there were assigned to Scotland 
and Ireland their respective shares of the re- 
maining fifth of the probate duty grant. The 
shares so paid to the several Local Taxation 
Accounts of. the three countnes are accordingly 
—Engiand and Wales 80 per cent., Scotland 
1t per cent., and Ireland g per cent. of one-half 
of the proceeds of the probate duty ; and these 
proportions have been observed in the case of 
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other grants made under subsequent statutes | Canidian “Temperance Act, 78, enacts thata 
to the three countries Particulars regarding ' majority of the electors of any city or county 
the tasation transferred to the local authorities |; can by vote prevent the issue or renewal of 
or chaiged upon imperial funds wil] be found licenses The Legislature ot Newfoundland, 
under FinaNcE, NATIONAL ForLocal Taxation and also that of the Bahamas have each passed 
Account (Scotland) Act 98,see SESsion sect 64 an Act conferring alike power upon a majority 
See also SCOTLAND LocaL GOVERNMENT Boarp of voter* ofeach polling area, and the Queens 

Local Government (Ireland) Act, "98 Sec land Act of 85 gives the same right to two 


SLSSION, Sect 6, enitcs of the se pasriia ye an ateainte district 
correspondcnt of the /zmes contributed to 
LOCAL OPTION that journal (April 13th, 98) a careful account 


Lhis 1s the phrase which 1s applied to indicate of the working of the system of local option in 
such legislation as would enable the inhabitants Norway by an Act passed 1n a4 1t was enacted 
of districts to reduce or extinguish the sale that in all towns where a Samag \or compan 
of intoxicating liquors 1n their midst The entrusted under the Gothenburg system wit 
Local Option resolution was first moved by the monopoly of the sale of spirits) eaisted, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson on March rrth, 1879 and avote should be taken to determine whetner 
again on March sth, 80, being rejected by the Samlag should continue to exist, or should 
majorities of 88 and 114 But on June 18th, be suppiessed, its suppression, of course, 
80, he again brought it on in the Parliament involving the abolition ot all retail sale of 
then recently elected, and it was carried by spirits AlIl men and women over 25 years of 
a majority of 29 In 81: another motion was «age were qualified to vote and it was provided 
carried by a majority of 42, and a third motion in_ that a certain number of towns should be polled 
83 by a majority of 87. Sir Wiliam Harcourt, each year [The first years polling, for the 
on Feb 27th, 93 brought in his Liquor Traffic ycar 96 resulted in the suppression of the 
(Local Control) Ball, establishing local control Samlags in 16 towns out of 22 polled In 97 
over the liquor traffic Zhe main project and | there were 15 towns polled, and 1n only 5 were 
plan of the Bull was that the question whethe: the Samlags suppressed Up to the date of 
eny houses should be licensed for the retail | the article 11 towns had been polled 1n ’98 and 
sale of intoxicating hquors on or off the 'in 4 the Samlags were suppressed Inquiries 
‘remises within certain limited areas should made of the police authorities in the towns 
be deteimined by a direct vote of the rate ‘where the Samlags had been abolished, more 
payers tahen at stated intervals Afull sum over reveahd the fact that a notable and 
mary of the Bill will be found in the 94 and general increase 1n the number of arrests for 
9,5eds OnApril8th 95,511 William Harcourt drunkenness had followed the abolition It 
brought in the Intoxicating Liquor Traffic (Local \ as suggested that greater watchfulness on 
Control) Bill, which varied 1n some degree the the part of the police partly accounted for this, 
provisions of the 93 Bill A ‘ull summary of but it appeared also that when the sale ot 
this measure, which afterwards had to be_ Spirits wis stopped, a great Impetus was given 
dropped, appeared in the 96ed under Session | to the sale of wine and beer oreover, illicit 
sect 58 y very many, both of his supporters distillation of spirits was at once reported, 
and of his opponents, it was alieged that his after having been unknown for fifty years See 
advocary of this measure cost Sir Willam CaAwnapa foi details of the popular vote on the 
Harcourt his seat at Derby at the General , question of prohibition taken in 98 
Flection, and it was also stated that the| Local Parliaments, The National Associa 
Liberal party largely owed their defeat tothe tion of has its offices at 294, Regent Street, W 
objection to the measure existing amongst The Hon Secretaryis Mr F Bindon 
the working classes Ontheotherhand there Locomotives on Highways Act '96 Be 
were those who strcnuously denied this fore this Act came into operation all self- 
In British dependencies the followmg pro _ propelled vehicles were subject to the various 

ress has been made on this guestion In laws regulating the traffic of locomotives 

ova Scotia the Act of 86 requires that any on roads The result was that all sorts of 
application for a license must be signed by carriages propelled by mechanical power— 
tuo thirds of the local ratepayers In Prince whether by steam, electricity, or any other 
Edwards Island applications are decided force—suffered fiom such restrictions that their 
by the majority vote of householders In use on highways was practically prohibited 
British Columbia the applicant must secure a In 94a Bill to remedy this state of things was 
tition of tuo thirds ot the local residents introduced into Parliament, but was with 
n Manitoba (except 1n Winnipeg) applica drawn The Actof 96 permitted the use on roads 
tions must be supported by four fifths In _ of lightlocomotives Vehicles weighing, when 
Cape Colony the Act of 83 gives a majority of @uniaden, less than pions and which are not used 
voters power to prevent any additional license for drawing more than one vehicle (the two must 
In South Australia the Act of 80enablestwo not weigh more than 4 tons when unladen) 
thirds of the voting inhabitants to prevent the come within the term “light locomotive in 
grant of any new licenses in Victoria an Act the Act, and are exempted from the old loco 
of 76 gives a bare majority of voters Power to motive laws In calculating this weight, the 
prohibit additional licenses 1n their respective weight of any water, fuel or accumulators on 
districts In New South Wales an Act confers the vehicle, used for propulsion, 1s not to be 
a like power in each section ofits metropolis included The following conditions are 1m- 
In Queensland the Act of 85 gives a similar posed by the Act on horseless carriages —The 
wer to the majority of votersin each locality vehicle must emit no smoke or visible vapour 
fn New Zealand the same thing was secured A bell must be carried to give warning of the 
by the Act of 8: In Queensland the Act of 85 approach or position of the vehicle A lamp 
proposes that a mayjorit of the voters may must be carried during the period between one 
decide that the existing licensed houses shall hour after sunset and one hour before sunnse. 
be reduced by mot more than one-third, The Further conditions as to the use and construce 
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tion of a hght locomotive are prescmbed by 
1egulations of the Local Government Board, 
which apply generally in England and Wales 
(hese are chiefly as follows —Ihe hght loco- 
motive must be able to back (where its weight 
1s over 5 cwt), 1ts width must not exceed 
6} ft , 1ts tyres must be smooth (except where 
a pneumatic tyre 1s used) and of certain speci 

fed widths, it must have two independent 
brakes, the weight of the locomotive and the 
name and address of the owner must be 
painted distinctly on the off side of the vehicle, 
where it weighs 14 tons, or 1s used for the 
carriage of goods, or for diawing another 
vehicle, the lamp car:ied must be on the off 
side, and show a white light in front and a red 
hght behind These conditions, except as to 
brakes, apply generally to the vehicle drawn 
by alight locomotive The maximum speed of 
a light locomotive is not to exceed 12 miles 
an hour The lhght locomotive 1s required to 
observe the ordinary rules of the road, and 
must be stopped at the request of a police 
constable or ot a person in charge of a restive 
horse Besides the above, there are general 
regulations relating to the causing of ob 
struction, danger or damage by the use of the 
light locomotive With slight modifications 
these requirerents apply to bicycles or tri 
cycles where propelled by mechanical power 
A breach of these regulations 1s punishable by 
a fine not exceeding £10 Ihc storage and 
use of petroleum and other inflammable hquids 
on a light locomotive are subject to Les 
regulations made by the Home Office hese 
require, t#/e» ala, that the petroleum, etc, 
shall be kept 1n vessels containing not more than 
20 gallons each, ind not more than two of such 
vessels must be on a light locomotive at the 
same time County councils and councils of 
county boroughs may make bye Jaws restrictin 

the use of light locomotives on bridges whic 

are considered dangerous’ The statutory 
enactments relating to light locomotives are 
very numerous, as a ‘“‘light locomotive is 


brought within the term ‘‘carriage as used | Oct 


in any Act of Parliament or any byelaw or 
1cgulation made under any such Act, and, if 
used aS a carriage of a particulai class, 1s 
deemed a carriage of that class For instance, 
if a horseless carriage 1s used as a “ hackney 
carriage, the law as to hackney carriages 
will apply to it Light locomotives are thus 
subject to provisions in the general Highway 
Acts, the Town Police Clauses Act, the London 
Acts as to stage carriages, besides provisions 
In various Acts as to conveyance of voters, 
infectious disease, etc A light locomotive 1s 
hable, asa ‘“‘carriage ora “‘ hackney carriage, 
to the ordinary carriage duty, which vanes 
from £2 2s to 15s, In addition to which it 1s 
subject to a sperial duty as a hght locomotive, 
if it exceeds 1 ton 1n weight unladen This 
additional duty 1s £2 2s where the weight 
does not exceed 2 tons unladen, and 43 38 
where the weight 1s over 2 tons A light 
locomotive, as such, 1s not hable to licence fee 
The alteration of the law as to horseless 
carriages applies to Scotland and Ireland as 
well as England For Locomotives Act, 98, see 
SESSION, sect 65 

London and North-Western Railway. See 
under pore 66 — 

London op 0 ee under FEERAGE 

London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway. See under RAILways. 
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London Chamber of Arbitration [he 
City Corporation and the London Chamber of 
Commerce, acting 1n concert, decided in 92 to 
establish a body to be called the Tribunal of 
Commerce or the London Chamber of Arbitra- 
tion, for the settlement of trade and commercial 
difficulties The Chamber was inaugurated by 
a luncheon at the Mercers Hall (Nov 23rd, 92), 
with the President of the Board of Trade as the 
chief speiker The Chamber of Commerce and 


‘the Corporatien nominate each year a number 


of experts, amounting in all to about 1400, 
who amply represent the various trades likely 
to avail themselves of the Chambers inter- 
vention The procedure is as follows —An 
agreement of reference 1s signed, on pay- 
ment ofa fee of one guinea at the Guildhall 
by those wishing to settle any commercia 
dispute Option 1s then given to the parties 
to refer the case to a single arbitrator, to 
three arbitrators with a majority vote, or to two 
arbitrators and an umpire The arbitrator, cr 
arbitrators, or umpire, has power to examine 
witnesses on oath, and tocall for any documents 
necessary Any party to an arbitration who 
co desires may be represented by a barrister or 
solicitor The Chamber has prepared a model 
clause for insertion 1n trade contracts providing 
tor the submission of disputes arising in con- 
nection with such contracts to the amber. 
A moderate scale of fees to be charged for 
arbitrators and umpires 18 arranged, jet high 
enough to secure the services of the best ex- 
perts in the City In ordinary cases the 
minimum 1s put at £2 2s for the first hour 
and £1 1s per hour subsequently In com- 
plicated cases two legal officers, appointed by 
the Corporation, are open to consultation 
These are the legal assessor—a prominent Q C 
specially retained for the purpose—and the 
registrar The scale of fees for consulting the 
legal assessor 1s £5 5s for three hours, or 
%10 10s per day of more than three hours 
London ber of Commerce, The, 
Incorporated under the Limited Liability Act 
81 First President, Mr Chas Magmiac 
(then M ED » Second President, Mr J Herbert 
[ritton, Third President, Rt Hon Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart, P.C,M P , Fourth President, 
Sir Albert K Rollit, DCL,LLD,MP, we 
he 
L C C takes cognisance of, and action in regard 
to, all questions affecting the good of the 
community at large, which from time to time 
occupy the attention of the mercantile world 
The affairs of the Chamber are governed by 
From its first formation the Cham 
ber has adopted the principle of dividing itself 
into sections, each dealing with subjects of 
interest to particular classes of business men, 
qind forty one trades have already been organ- 
ised in this way The Chamber has on its 
ee the nucleus of a valuable comm 
brary, and through its Information Department 
inquirieS on an immense variety of matters 
connectea with commerce, tariffs, new mar- 
hets, trade statistics, etc, are conducted. 
The Chamber issues oertifioates of origin for 
goods exported to Italy and Russia, both to 
members and non members, special certificates 
on Trade Customs and usages as required , also 
Commercial Travellers’ Certificates tor Switzer- 
land and Russia, by means of which Bntish 
travellers visiting that country obtam tkeir 
“‘licences to travel” on the most advantageous 
terms The scheme of Education, on 
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which the Chamber has been engaged for twelve 
years past, was further extended by schools and 
teaching institutions, the ninth examination 
for junior commercial certificates, and the fifth 
examination for senior commercial certificates 
took place during 98, when 397 candidates 
presented themselves, of whom 202 were suc 
cessful Partly asa consequence of the granting 
of these certificates, and the necessity for a 
medium through which employers and certifi 
cated youths may be brought i contact, the 
Chamber has an Employment Department in 
active operation A special feature of the 
proceedings of the Chamber 1s the delivery of 
addresses by specialists on a variety of subjects 
The addresses delivered in this way are 
reported in The Chamber of Commerce Journa. 
(issued monthly, price 1s , annual subscription 
1os , post free), of which a new Series was started 
1n April 94 President, Mr Albert S Sandeman 
Office, Botolph House, EC Secretary and 
Editor, Mr XB Murray 

London Congregational Union This, the 
only society representing the interests of Lon 
don Congregationalists, was formed in March 
1872 The limits of 1ts operations are comprised 
Witnin the area known as Greater London 
including the whole of Middlesex, and such 
portions of Surrey, Kent, Essex and Herts as 
are within twelve miles of Charing Cross, 
these being divided into ten districts The 
objects of the Union areto promote the spiritual 
intercommunion of the Congregational churches 
of the Metropolis, to aid such of them as are 
weak, to advance their common religious and 
social interests, and further to promote church 
extension An annual average of about £4000 
1s expended in aiding churches to support 
their ministers and in extending and con 
solidating mission work In addition grants 
are made 1n aid of Ohapel Building, and Free 
Loans are granted for a term of years from a 
fund amounting to £11,050 About £28,500 has 
been raised during the last nine years for 
ohildren s breakfasts, and other philanthropic 
work Upward of 250 000 garments have been 
distributed The membership of the Union 
consists of the representatives of affiliated 
churches and of munisterial, personal and 
honorary members [he Counoil consists of 
sixty members, thirty ministeital and thirty 
non ministerial elected by the Districts, and 
not more than twenty co opted by the Council, 
together with the Chairman, ex Chairmen, 
vice Chairman, Treasurers, and Secretary 
Each District Committee 1s entitled to nom 
inate for the Council in the props en of one 
member foi every seven affiliated churches in 
the district The Chairman for 991s Chas W 
Toms, Lsq Offices, Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
Street, EC Seoretary Rev A Mearns 


LONDON CORPORATION 

The Corporation of the City of London con 
sists of the whole body of the citizens or 
freemen, under the style of ‘‘the Mayer, Com 
monalty, and Citizens The small portion of 
this great Metropolis which 1s comprised 
within the Oity and its liberties 1s divided into 
27 wards, including Bridge Without There 
1s an alderman for this ward, but no free 
men and no common councillors Each of 
the other wards, with the exception of the 
two Cmpplegate wards (which return an 
alderman jointly), one and a 
number of common counolljors varying from 4 
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to 16, but amounting 1n all to a total of 232, or, 
in other words, 26 aldermen and 202 commoners 
An alderman is elected when a vacancy occurs, 
and holds office for life, the coun en are 
elected on St Thomas« Day, and hold office 
for one year, but are of course eligible for 
re-election ‘The electors are in each case free 
men, who may have obtained their freedom by 
birth, apprenticeship, purchase, or gift, but 
who must be rated householders before they 
an vote at a ward mote, as a meeting of the 
wardistermed A hverymanisa who, 
by payment of a fee, has entered the livery of 
one or other of the City companies or guilds 
and was first so called because he was entitled 
to wear the livery of his company He has 
the right to vote at the elections of Lord 
Mayor, sheriffs, chamberlain, and other Cor 
oration officers andalso for M P s fortheCity 
e Lord Mayor 1s elected on Sept zoth by the 
liverymen of the several companies assembled 
together at the Guildhall, and as it 1s termed 
in Common Hall, and to be eligible he must 
have served as sheriff of London The Livery 
may select any alderman thus qualified, but 
they almost invariably accept the names of the 
two senior aldermen who have not passed the 
civic chair A poll, to be taken by ballot, may 
however be demanded,ifnecessary The names 
of the two selected aldermen are then submitted 
to the general body of the aldermen, who 
choose usually the first, but sometimes, for a 
special reason, prefer the second The Lord 
ayor elect 1s presented to the Lord Chancellor to 
receive the assent of the Crown to the election , 
he 1s sworn before the retiring Lord Mayor and 
aldermen on Nov 8th, and on Nov oth he ises 
corted bythe citizens in procession to the Royal 
Courts of Justice to be presented to the Lord 
Chief Justice and again sworn The mayoralty 
thus commenced lasts a year, but the same alder 
man has 1n some instances been re elected for 
a second, and 1n ancient times for even a third 
period of service Hus public duties absorb 
every moment of the Lord Mayors time, and 
the £10,000 annually voted by the Corporation 
does not anything like cover his expenses 
while in_ office e 18 expected to preside 
during the day over meetings for public or 
benevolent objects, and to take part in many 
Important ceremonies to open schools, dis 
tribute prizes, initiate subscriptions for relief 
of distress, and by night to entertain eminent 
and distinguished personages at his official 
residence, or to preside at Charity Festivals 
As head of the Corporation he presides at 
Common Hall, the Court of Aldermen, and the 
Court of Common Council, he presides at 
the justice room of the Mansion House, and 1s 
first commissioner of the Central Criminal 
g-ourt, he isatrustee of St Pauls and a gover 
nor of the Royal Hospitals and other institu 
tions, and several charities He1s head of the 
City Lieutenancy Heusstyled ‘‘mght honour 
able, and, alth-ugh not actually of the Privy 
Council, he attends when, on the demise of the 
Crown, the new sovereign 1s proclaimed, and 
at the coronation he 1s present as chief butler, 
receiving therefor a golden cup and cover 
(The Lord Mayo s private secre is W_ Jj. 
Soulsby, Esq, CB, Mansion House] The 
alderman of the ward, or (in his absence) the 
Lord Mayor, presides over the annual ward-mote 
for the election of common counci}lmen Ata 
bye-election during the year the deputy ma 
preside in the absence of the alderman Each 
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alderman 18 a justice of the 
preside at the Guildhall or Mansion House 
justice rooms Each 1s a commissioner of the 
Central Criminal Court The present Lord 
Mayor 1s Alderman Sir John Voce Moore, and 
the Sheriffs are Aldermen Frederick Prat 
Alhston and Colonel Clifford Probyn The 
aldermen are the bench of magistrates for the 
City, the visiting justices to the prisons, they 
admit freemen, and decide disputes at ward 
elections When a vacancy in the aldermanic 
representation of the ward of Bridge Without 
occurs, as 1t did last 1n gs, they choose one 
of their number, usually the senior alderman, 
to fill it, whose successor in thc ward he 
retires from is elected in the usual manner 
They sit in the Court of Common Council, the 
ful] title of which 1s “Lord Mayor, Alderman, 
and Commons of the City of London in 
Common Council assembled, and no business 
can be done unless some of each body be 
pees lhe Common Council manages the 
ancial and general affairs of the Corporation, 
has charge of 1ts own police (see PoLice, Ciry 
oF Lonpon), lets its lands, hasfull power over 
its funds, and has charge of certain of the 
Thames bridges The work until then done 
by the Commission of Sewers was given to the 
Corporation in ’98, the Commission being dis 
solved Tocope with this new work a Public 
Health Department was formed by the Cor 
ration The Recorder (Sir Charles Hall, 
CMG, QC, MP, salary £4000, and £57 
as steward of Southwark) presents the Lord 
Mayor elect to the Lord Chancellor and to the 
Lord Chief Justice, 1s principal adviser of the 
Lord Mayor, and attends him on all occasions 
of State ceremony He tries cases in the Lord 
Mayors Court, is one of the judges in the 
Central Criminal Court, and 1s chairman ot 
quarter sessions for the City This officer 1+ 
appointed for hfe by the Court of Aldermen 
but he may not exercise any Judicial functions 
unless he 1s appointed by Her Majesty to 
exercise such functions (Ihe necessary con 
firmation was of course given by the Crown 1n 
the case of SirC Hall, who was appointed 1n gz ) 
The Chamberlain (Sir William James Richmond 
Cotton, who was Lord Mayor in 76, salary 
oie: 18 elected by the Livery on Midsummer 
ay, and comes up annually for re election 
He receives the revenues of the Corporation 
or City cash, Pe all salaries, charges, and 
outgoings, a d has the custody of accounts, 
admits all duly qualified persons to the frec 
dom, and 1s custodian of the records relatin 
to freemen_ He has also jurisdiction to punis 
1efractory City apprentices, whom he sometimes 
commits to Bridewell The Oommon Serjeant 
(Su Forrest Fulton, QC, salary £3000) 1s now 
appointed by the Crown, he attends the Lord 
ayor on all state occasions, and 1s present a 
meetings of the Court of Aldermen or Common 
Council, he 1s a legal adviser of the Corpora 
tion, one of the commissioners at the Centra] 
Criminal] Court, a judge of the Mayor s Court, 
and acts on certain occasions as Deput 
Recorder The Town Clerk or Common Cler 
(Sir J B Monckton, FSA, raat 43500) 
keeps the charters and records of the City, and 
attends all courts held before the Lord Mayor 
and aldermen He has the special privilege 
of signing documents with his surname only 
The Sanamsbrasses (Mr G P Goldney, salary 
Sarai tpg ps the Lord Mayor on certain days, 
puts the Corporation in mind of,the business to 
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be transacted, attends the Parliament House 
during session, and watches the interests of 
the Corporation 1n all legislative matters The 
Sword Bearer (Mr Wuinzar) carries the sword 
being the emblem of justice, before the Lor 

Mayor’ The last three are appointed by the 
Common Council There are a number of other 
officers—legal, ceremonial and official See 
Lonpon Loca, GOVERNMENT 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
I THE COUNCIL UP TO DATF 


The fourth General Election took place on 
Thursday March ,:d,’98 Under the County 
Electois Act, 88, women householders and 

eers may vote at the County Council election, 
Bue lodgers and those on the service franchise 
list may not, and no elector can legally vote more 
than once 1n the county There were elected 
7o Progressives and 48 Modeiates, as against 
‘9 Piogressives and 59 Moderates in 95, 84 

rogressives and ,4 Moderates in g2, and 71 
Piogressives ind 47 Moderates in 89 The 
results in the vailous constituencies are given 
below The namcs of the unsuccessful can 
didates are piintcd 1n italics An asterisk 
denotes that the candidattc was a member in 
the formerCoun.uil The list has been corrected 
up to Nov '98 


Battersea “W Davies (P) 5284 *John Buins, 
MP (P) 516 Farl of Denbigh (M), 715, 
A P OQOutcke (M) 3670 

Bermondsey *Dr Coopei (P) 2977, *J Thorn 
ton (P), 2843 W W Tyler (M), 2028, F 
St Jou Moii0w (M) 1995 

Bethnal Green (North East) *C Freake (P), 
om~,5, *F A Cornwall (P), 2580, J “tx (M), 

Sir E Sassoon (M), 1599 
*] Branch (P), 


1611 
Bethnal Green (South West) 

o275 ™B F C Costelloe (P), 2155, P Braby 
(M) 1397, Al Finch (M), 1374, — Jones (I), 


54 

Bow and Bromley *W W Bruce (P), 3 82 
*B Cooper (P) 3018, V Walsh (M), e112, 
A Terrell (M) 1992 

Bnxton * Haydon ve 2944, *C Jerome 
(M), 2863 Rev J Horsley (P), 2339, 
*S B Heuard (P), 2323 

Camberwell (North, * Strong (P), 3477, 
*Alderman Tailor (P), 3318, G Lushington 
(M), 1234, F R Anderton (M), 1773 


Chelsea J Jeffery (P), 4 44, E Horniman 
(P), 3675 ~~ Chapman (M), 3673, £ L 
Meinertshagen (M), 

City of London 


31 
wour'f C Dimsdale (M), 5893, 
uke of Leeds (M), 5785, *B L Cohen (My 
5780, ‘H Clarke (M), 5780, Hon A T Brassey 
(P), 2413, N Buaton Py, 2390 


nam *Lieut Col Rotton (VM), 4785, *F I 
orbett (M), 4757, D Martineau (Py 3929, J 
Gosling (P), 384 
Deptford *Sidney Webb (P), 4512, R C 
hillimore (P), 4487, H fo 


yk ), 3218, *J 

mide aaa (M), 2866, J Yadslop (S), 233 

Dulwic *W Matthews we 7598 Capt 
Middleton (M), 3673, G aay (P), 2461, 
HE Ramsey (P), 2447 

Finsbury (Central) P J Rutland (M), 2392, 
*Alderman Beachcroft (M), 2286, *Dr Blake 


(P), 226 } Sir A Hayter (P), 1987, J Wolla- 


cott (ILP), 382 
Finsbury *J A Baker 


P), 2114, 
Benson (P), 2038, W Smith My sort Ww ‘ 
W Gran’ pe . 
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Fulham’ = Lord Welverton eee G 
Easton ), 4407, ler (Py, ee B 
Morte (P), 4043 


Sa R Jackson (P), 3898, J Pepper 
mn (P), 3249, Lord Skelniers fale (M), 3194, 
all(M), 31x90, 7 rgd (ILP), 689 

Haskusy (Central) *I M‘K Wood (P), 3162, 

James Stuart (P), 3125, 7 B Westacott (M), 
2369, Hon. Claude G Hay (M), 2291 
Hackney (North) *Dr Forman (M), 37 G 
I ampard (P), 2783, M Shaw (P) 2 66, 
Fitzgerald (M), 2274, E Reynolds ‘Dy 1779 
Hackney (South) *A Smith (P), 3360, Ek 
Browne (P), 3174, C Steel (M), 2484 B Old 
field (M), 2452, J FR Macdonald (ILP), 379 
geraton “Lord Monkswell (P), 2067 *Rt 
on G Shaw Lefevre (P) — S Boule: 


(M), 86°, C F ofallard (M), 8 
Hammersmuth *W J Bull (M) 4x68 *E A 
eka ag rtp Nae Earl Russell (P), 5197; 
23 
Hampstead St letcher 


(M), 2544, *E 
Bond (M), 2277, °F Debenham (P), 1578, 
W ber force (P), 1873 
Holborn *J F Remnant (M), 3117, ain Dick 
son Poynder (M), 3011, *4A Hoare (P), 1525 
Hoxton *H Ward(P), 2179, H I Sawell(P), 
2157, A Arter (M), 1567, £ Shaw (M), 1545 
Islington (East) *\’ M’ Torrance (P), 3 


ih | om hland (P), 2717, G Mortwner 3M), 
2495, Col Alt ( (MY, 2 06 
Jslington (North) * Napier (P), ; 25, *W 


C Parkinson (P), 3228, 
Lord A Thynne (M), 28 
Ishngton (South) *G S Flhott (P), 2377, 

Sia J Wilhams (P), 2172, F K Buil(M), 


Islington (West) W Goodman (P), 2456, *G 
H kadfoid Ps, 2361, G J Chatterton eo 
1431, D H Kyd(M), 1361 

Kennington *T A Oigan (P), ley ul | 
Benn (), 2661, J Dtaon (M1), 2526, J R 
Cousans (M) 2471, IV Palmer (I), 68 

Kensington (North) G EL S Fryer (M), 2319, 

Porter SDs 2293, J Lloyd (P), 2265 


R B Doake (P), 220 

Kensington (Bouthy” *C H vrata (M), 3078, 
*R Robinson (M), 3 56, S Mayer (P), 
648, nef AS ae (P) 6 

Lambeth (No oe Col Ford Rte ae 
Smith (P), a C Ansell (M), 1252, 
Mortimer (M), 1072 

Lewisham G E Dodson yn, 4061, *T W 
Williams (M), 4025, J E Matthews (P), 3037, 
A C Arnold (P), 3c21 

Limehouse *W Pearce (P), 2336, *A L Leon 
(P), 2x42, J Poi Pascoe cM), 1926, Sir W 


Porter (M), 
lebone joa *Lord paraunes m1), 2182, 
ttle (P), 


pau (M), Ei » Dr 
fae E£T Slater (P ), 1419 
Earl of Hardwicke (M),? 


Marylebone (West) 


B Clough (M), 2880, 


3035, i vie (M), 2f92 Str A West (P), 
a J Wallo op (EF), ), 2015 
Mile nd " Tent er (P), 1711, B 


Straus (P), 1 Major 
*G Bicker Charten (M 
Newington (West). 


arwin (M), 1535, 


I 

3D D Cilbert (P), 2639, J 

mee (P), 2 2508 r Lansdale (M), 1383, A 

eceatthnis ( M), 2 aaa — ay eS t 

(M), 3373) hite 

Baa Pather - vi poll ), 2784, H. de R 

2781 

orth), “W Urquhart (M), 2142, 

as Harris (M), 2088, 4 White (P}, 1842, 
W, Stevenson (P), 1816. 
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Paddington (South) *SirG D Harris (M), 2189, 
H A _ Harben (M), a 


C G Paddon (P), 
615, H Buon (P), 6 


Peckham Goddard Claike (P), 3201, F Verney 
es 849 5 W Scott (M), 2664, ae L Dowton 
(M), 2356, J & Dodson (1ILP), 26 
*W~ Crooks (P), 3632, J * McDougall 

310, J] R Alley (Mt), ), 1585 é 

an 


the A Toney ), 2778, er 
ville (P), 2650, *W C Payne ( ), 2427, 
ford (M), 2344 
St pecreee (Denerer rake *R C mot cbue 
Maes 3143, "Col Hon H Legge (M), Ege 
eaeee PD. 038 C L cywood (P), 1032 
ayne now sits as one of the 
ple for this constituency, vce R C 
Antrobus, chosen Alderman 


St George s-in the East C Barratt nt 1510 
C Balan (P), 1458, | Abrahams (M), 1252, 
D Willams (M), 1227 

8t Pancras (East) *N Robinson (P), 29 2 
F eurcneee (P), °741, FE W Since air 
(M), 1698, F Calvert (M 1575 

St Pancras ' North) *T H diis (P), 2334 
D S Waterlow (P), 2112 *W elenhall 


ys 2001, R J tllis ee 1607, J Letghton 
144 A lucas (S) 

st Boece (South) ¥s'5 John Hutton (P), 

*Sir J Blundell Maple (M), 18,0, / 
Macdonald (S), 494 

St. Pancras (West) {Dr Coilins(P), 2404, *Earl 
Carrington (P), 2236, G Barham (M), 2017, 
Lond Elcho (M), 2002 

Southwark (West) *T Hunter (P), 2578, *E. 
Bayley A Moa WC Copeland (M), 1193, 

1281 

Biseae oat he Steadman (P), 1955 *W B 
Yates (P) Nee ree Gordon ( ), 1648, H 
Chidgey ( )y 1 

Strand x ieut. C31 Probvn (M), 2697, "IF W 
] Emden (M), 2513 Ree WH A Osford 
(P), 1664 C Chari ington (P), 1356, E Acevil 
I), 3°7 

w, edi a Spokes (P), 2172, *R_ Parke1 

Ot 2 oe sole (M), 1299, B Attchtug 
I 


Wandsgocth *D:i Longstaff (M), 6378, *Earl 
of Dunraven(M) 5493, A Steven (P), 4583 ,A 
R Gridley (P), 3951 

Westminster *LouisH Hayte: (M), 2212, R W 
Granville Smith(M), °190, I’ Bremner (P), 789 

Whitechapel *H JW Lawson (P), 1917 
= uy PUTO), 1768 , Campbell Johnston (M), 


Woolwich *Col Hugh (M), 5333» ¥A ro 
fold (M), 4661, Marsh (P), 4362, 
Lindow (P), 4 41 


The Aldermen are as follows, those with (t) 

retiring in rgor, and those with (jf) in 19% 
tR C Antrobus, {Sir Arthur Arnold, 
Baines Iw F Blake, 1G Dew, TW H 'Dickin 
son, [H Gosling, [A Hoare, (NW Hubbard, 
tEarl of Meath, tEarl of Se. ice HB 
Poland, ‘tEarl Russell, tlord Iweed- 
mouth, tLord Welby, GCB, {Sir Algeinon 
West, iT B Westacott, 1C A Whntmore M FP; 
tRev C Fleming Williams 


At the first meeting of the new Council, Mr. 
T M'‘Kinnon Wood was elected Chairman, 
Lord Welby, Vice-Chairman, and Mr H. P 
Harns, Deputy-Chairman 

The chiet Officers are —Olerk, C J Stewart; 


Ohief SirAR Bone Buperintending 
Archives, Thomas Blashill; Valuer, Andrew 
Young; ,_WA Blaxland , Comptroller, 
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H. E. Haward; Statistical Officer, G. L.Gomme ; 
Medical Officer of Health. Shirley F Murphy; 
Ohemist, F Clowes; Public Control, Alfred 
Spencer; Parks and Open Spaces, bad Sexby; 

of Works, W. Adams; ef Officer, 
Fire Brigade, Commander L. de L. Wells, R.N. 


II. THE COUNCIL'S WORE. 
The Counoil’s Budget. 


Lord Welby, Chairman of the Finance Com 
mittee, presented a report (May 3rd) showing 
the estimated receipts and expenditure of the 
Council for the year '98-9 he total grogs 
estimated expenditure on the general and 
special county accounts was as follows — 


neral county account £ 2,084,544 
Special county account 408,182 
Total 42,492,726 


This expenditure was to be met by— 
Actual balances brought forward on 
April rst, ’98, less estimated bal 


ances carried to the year ’99-1900 £157,369 
Sundry receipts, amounting to 108,830 
Tramway, transfer of 31,c00 
Exchequer contribution, transfer of 106,668 


Grant under the Agricultural Rates 
Act, ’96, amounting to 931 
County Contnbutions, amounting to 2,087,028 


Total $2,492,726 


The most noticeable feature of the exchequer 
contribution account was the continued growth 
of the statutory charges, which had to be met 
out of the sums receivable by the Council from 
the local taxation account First of all, the 
amount retained out of London’s share of the 
local taxation licences and estate duty in 1e 
spect of the Metropolitan police had grown, 
automatically with the increase of 1ateable 
value, from £457,765 1n ’89 go to about £524,0c0 
in 978 Then the grants to guardians and 
others, which amounted to £151,438 1n 8g go, 
were estimated at upwards of £24c,o00 1n 
98 9, the pauper lunatic grant alone having 
increased by 50 percent On the other hand, 
the growth in the receipts was much less than 
that shown bythe paymcnts' The local taxa 
tion licences collected within the county 
amounted to £417,689 1n 89 90, and had gradu- 
ally increased to £451,969 for ‘967 The beer 
and spirit duties had shown only a small 
increase, and were now almost wholly absorbed 
Py the appropriation for technical education 

e receipt from estate duty (formerly probate 
duty) had varied between £493,825 in ’g1-2 and 
£358,538 1n ’94-5, and was, 1n consequence of 
its Habihty to such variation, a most difficult 
source of income to deal with The assessable 
value of the County of London, under the 
valuation which came into force on April 6th, 
’98, subject to appeals, was £36,574,812 A 
penny rate over the whole county produced to 
the Council in 97-8 £150,411, 1t was estimated 
to pioduce in 98-9 £152,395 The rate for the 
financial year ‘98-9 was 1s. 2d in the £ for 
general county purposes and 2 4d. for special 
county purposes he rate for the past year 
was 1s 2d., and there was therefore no 1n- 
crease. A rate of 1s 2d in the £ 1n ’985, 
however, was estimated to produce about 
425,000 more than the same rate 1n '97-8, ow1n 
to the increase in the assessable value o 
property in the county. The total estimated 
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requirement in ’98-9 might be compared with 
that of ’97-8 as follows —The estimated ex- 
penditure on the various services chargeable 
on the general and special county rate showed 
a net Increase over the estimates of 97-8, 
allowing for a decrease of £6997 1n the charge 
for debt, of £51,112 To that should be added 
the following 1eductions in the amounts of 
estimated 1eceipts —Exchequer contribution 
surplus, £20,630, transfer fiom tramways ac- 
count, £14,coo,(the previous tramwav transfer 
of £49,oco covering a period of more than one 
year), and sundry receipts, £3910—making a 
total increase 1n the estimated amount required 
of £89,652 This was met partly by an 1m- 
provement in the balances brought into ac- 
count and partly by the increased produce of 
the 1s 2d rate The gross debt of the Council 
on March 31st, 97, was £37,301,000, and on 
March 31st, '98, 439,378,000, showing an in- 
crease of £2,077,000 The net debt of the 
Council in March 98 was £20,094,000, or an 
increase of £9*8,oco over the previous jear 
By far the larger part of this increase repre- 
sented the loan raised for the purchase of the 
tlamways—that was to say, for reproductive 
expenditure The sinking fund was almost 
entirely employed on loans to othe bodies or 
capital expenditure 


Chairman’s Annual Address. 


The Chairman, Mr McKinnon Wood, on 
July 26th, 98, reviewed the work of the year 
ending March gist, '98. He said that they 
had been engaged for some time past 1n experi- 
ments in the filtration of sewage through a 
coke filter At the southern outfall the raw 
untreated sewage had been passed through a 
4 ft coke filter for several weeks A purifica 
tion of 65 per cent had been obtained, and 
better results were anticipated as the condition 
of the filters became more matured A small 
expeiiment conducted on the principle of 
double filtration gave a purification of 95 per 
cent , puoaee an etfluent incomparably 
purer than the river itself At the northern 
outfall, where a large 6ft filter was bein 
used, an average purification of 80 per cent ha 
been effected Should the experiments prove 
successful on a sufficiently large scale, they 
would result in producing a thoroughly satis- 
factory effluent, and 1n effecting considerable 
economies 

With regard to street improvements, the 
chairman said there appeared to be a general 
consensus of opinion that the proposal as to 
the new thoroughfare from Holborn to the 
Strand would result in a magnificent boulevard 
which would add to the dignity and beauty of 
the capital at a minimum of cost to the rate 
idea The total estimated cost of the street 
mprovemengs for which Parliamentary powers 
would be sought in the next Session amounted 
to £1,100,00c. This sum included the cost of 
improvements in Shoreditch, St. George’s-in- 
the-East, Kensington, and Lambeth, and also 
of the widening of Southampton Row, 1n addi- 
tion to the street from Holborn tothe Strand. 
From March ’89 to this date the Council had 
voted an expenditure of £3,500,cco on street 
Improvements, apart from the clearance of 
insanitary areas To this account o improve- 
ments should be added the new bridge at 
Vauxhall, which was to be constructed of con- 
crete faced with granite. 

In another direction the Council had resolved 
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unanimously to increase its expenditure— 
namely, in adding to the number of its fire 
stations and otherwise improving its appli- 
ances for the protection of the Metropolis from 
fire For this purpose it had sanctioned an 
additional expenditure of £197,000 on _ capital 
account, and the increase in annual main- 
tenance was ioughly estimated at about £30,000 
a year The Theatres Committee had intro 
duced a Bill requiring a licence @ be obtained 
from the Council before buildings might be 
used for bazaars New rules had also been 
made for the prevention of accidents in the use 
of the limelight and cinematograph in places 
of entertainment The Public Control Com 
mittee had investigated 3o0r cases of lamp 
accidents, 1n which 36 lives were lost 

The Water Committee had been engaged 
during the year chiefly in presenting evidence 
tothe Royal Commission In consequence no 
steps had been taken by the Council for the 
acquisition of the water supply Unfortunately, 
the truce did not extend to the companies, and 
the Southwark and Vauahall Company had 
strengthened its position by legahsing its 
overdraft upon the [Thames and by increasing 
its rights of drawing water fiom the rive: at a 
pom nearer London than was recommended 

y the last ove Commission The Council 
succeeded in obtaining the insertion of a pro 
vision thatno inci eased claim should be admitted 
on account of these new poweis 1n the event of 
purchase within tenyears Anearly settlement 
of this question would be 1n the interests of the 
ratepayeis and water consumers of London 
See separate article LONDON WATER SUPPLY 

The Works Department had been carried on 
undei the new management fo: a httle more 
than a year Of the work foi: which the new 
management was solely responsible, the amount 
which had been completed, passed by the com 
mittees, and reported tothe (eaneil Was not yet 
large In fact, some of the works commenced 
under the old management were not yet com 
pleted and reported So far (according to the 
standards o apace adop ed ‘by the 
Council), the cost of the estimated and jobbing 
works carried out entirely under the new 
management showed a balance below the esti 
mates and the schedule values respectively, and 
the quality of the work had been satisfactory 


The Taxation of Ground Values 

Mr Dichinson moved (July r2th) ‘‘ That, in 
view of the laige expenditure sanctioned by 
the Council on the repoit of the Imp: ovements 
Committee, dated May 25th and June 1rsth, ’88, 
it be referred to the Parliamentary and the 
Local Government and Taxation Committees to 
prepare and submit to the Council a Bull te 
be introduced in the forthcoming session of 
Parliament, whereby owners of ground values 
in London can be called upon to contribute 
diuectly towards the local tasation of the 
county” Dr Cooper seconded the eesolution, 
which was cariled mem con 


Telephone Service in London 


The Highways Committee reported (Feb. 8th 
that complaints had been made as tothe high 
charges prevailing in the telephone service 11 
London, and the inadequacy of the telephon, 
system to the requirements of the public 
‘They recommended, ‘‘ That, with the view o 
obtaining an investigation with regard to thi 
telephone service 1n London, similar to th 
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inquiry 1 pian held as regards that service in 
Glasgow, the Council do make an application 
under the Telegraph Act, ’92, to the Post 
master General for a licence empowering the 
Council to provide an independent municipal 
telephone service for the County of London ” 
e recommendation was carried by 44 votes 
to 31 In October the Council sent a letter to 
the Postmaster General, expressing the upinion 
that the Post Office should enter into com- 
petition with the National Telephone Co. in 
London. The reply made was that the Govern 
ment were considering the report of the Select 
Committee on Telephones, and that if they 
adopted its suggestions, Parliament would be 
asked to legislate The Council then resolved 
to send a further letter (Nov 8th), pointin 
out the extreme wm genc of the matter, an 
the desirability of the Government promptly 
arriving at a decision. 


The Purchase of Tramways. 


The ah Hagel Committee brought up a 
eport with ieference to the purchase by the 
ouncil by agieement of the whole of the 


ndertaking of the London Tramways Com 
an}, following on negotiations which had 
one on for some time pieviously _The com- 
i1ttee 1ecommended “that the Council do 
.pprove the estimate for £860,0co submitted b 
he Financc Committee, and that the Council 
‘o enter into an agreement with the London 
“ramwuays Company for the purchase by, and 
-ansfer to, the Council on Jan 1st, ’gg, ot the 
vhole of the company’s undertaking (other 
_han the 24 miles of tramways and the Lawson 
Strcet depot, already pu: chased by the Council) 
tor the sum of £850,000, and also for the pay- 
ment by the Council of a sum to be agreed 
upon between the Council and the Company, 
1, failing agicement, to be settled by arbitra 
lon, 1n 1espect of the provender and other 
consumable stores in hand at the date of 
ransfer, ind the unexpired terms of licences, 
eacise duties, insurance policies, and other 
outgoings, 1n connection with the Company's 
undeitaking ” Ihe 1ecommendation was 
adopted, and the committee was authorised 
to settle the precise tei1ms of agreement, to give 
effect to the 1esolution, and to report to the 
Council ‘he General Purposes Committee 
recommended (Oct esth) that a head of the 
new Tramways Dcpartment should be ap- 
pointed at a salary of £1500 a year The 
Chairman of the Highways Committee (Mr 
Benn) said that the Council had 74 miles of 
tramways under its immediate supervision, 
24 milcs would be added ina few weeks, and 
they had giave responsibilities as to another 
so miles ot the North Metiopohtan Tramway 
service Jhe1ecommendation was adopted. 


London Electric Lines See ENGINEERING. 
LONDON LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


The movement for the transformation of a 
number ot Metropolitan parishes trom their 
existing status as Vestries into local self- 
governing bodies, as Municipal Boroughs, has 
made considerable progress of late. [I'wenty of 
the parishes—viz., the Vestries of Bermondsey, 
Camberwell, Chelsea, Clerkenwell, fulham, 
Hammersmith, Hampstead, Islington, Ken- 
sington, Lambeth, Marylebone, Mile End Old 
Town, Paddington, Plumstead, Rotherhithe, 
St. George (Hanover Square), St James (Picca- 
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dilly) with St Martin in the F elds, St Pancras, 
Westminster, and St Paul (Deptford)—repre 
sented bya Conference of their representatives, 
under the presidency of Lord Onslow, pre 
sented a petition to the Prime Minister and the 
Lord President of the Council] on Feb 2nd, 98, 
praying that effect might be Biven by means 
of a Bill introduced into Parliament to their 
aspirations, subject to such qualifications as, 
in the peculiar circumstances of the Metropolis, 
should reserve to the existing central authori 
ties [2e the Police, the Thames Conservancy, 
the Port Sanitary Authority, the London School 
Board, the Metropolitan Asylums Board, and 
the London County Council] the management 
of such matters as affect London as a county 
and the capital ofthe Empire Of thesetwenty 
‘Concurring Parishes as they are termed, 
fourteen were amongst those indicated by the 
Royal Commission of ’94 as being fit to be 
“‘ styled councils and invested with the privilege 
of choosing a mayor, so that the mayor 
and counci] would be its governing body 

The petition set forth, amongst othe: things, 
‘That owing to 1ts enormous area, population, 
and rateable value, the Metropolis has long 
ceased to be an ordinary town capable of being 
governed by one corporation, but has become an 
Administrative County containing a congeries 
of large towns, each of which 3s entitled to a 
dignified form of Municipal Government corre 
sponding to that of the Coi porate Boroughs in 
the provinces, aS well in respect of the status 
and powers of the goveining bodies as of their 
relationship to the Council of the Administra 
tive County with regard to such matters as 
affect all parts of the county im common An 
interview was granted by the Marquis of Salis 
bury and the Duke of Devonsh re to a deputa 
tion representing these Concurring Vestries 
on Feb 23 d, 98, and after wards the views of 
the deputation were formulated and forwarded 
to the Duke to be laid before the Gove:nment 

The Conference further prepared the following 
statement showing the population and rateable 
value of twenty five ofthe parishes, witha view 
to giving an idea of the responsible position 
occupied and the important duties performed 
by their authorities It was also pointed out 
that, with the exception of Plumstead and St 
James, Piccadilly, all the Concurring Parishes 
were Parliamentary Boroughs or electoral 
divisions of such Boioughs 


Rateable 
Population, Value, 
1896 1897 
4 
Ratteisea 165 115 goo 602 
rmondsey 85 475 416 gog 
Bethnal Green 130,0c0 450,625 
Camberwell 253,076 1,158,315 
Chelsea 96 646 803,458 
Clerkenwell 66,000 393,910 
ulham 113,781 550,965 
Hackney 213 044 1,077,541 
Hammersmith 104,199 598, 207 
Hampstead 75,000 824,666 
Islington 340,000 ~—= 1,799,633 
Kensington 179,465 2,107,991 
Lambet 295,033 1,701 786 
Marylebone 141,188 1,605,427 
Mile End I11I,000 399,458 
Newington 121,000 491,901 
Paddington 124,506 1,330,505 
Plumatead 59,252 200,127 
Rotherhithe 42,379 216,658 
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St George, Hanover Sq 79,123 1,988, 437 
St james: Piccadilly 23,000 "Bor, 458 
St Pancras 234379 1,664,543 
Shoreditch 1°2,348 692 113 
Stoke Newington 33,485 208 651 
Westminster 52,234 882,762 
£3:249,728 £23,276 648 

A Committge was then appointed by the 
Concurring Vestries to consider draft bills 


introduced by Sir Blundell Maple, M P, and 
Mr Thomas Lough, MP , and it drew up a 
draft Bill based upon the principle that Local 
Government London is an Administrative 
County contaimng a number of large towns 
taking rank amongst the largest in the country, 
¢1 indeed in Lurope ‘The Bill proposcd that 
the twenty Concurring Parishes should be 
incorporated into municipal boroughs without 
the necessity for further petition to HerMajesty’s 
Privy Council, while affording facilities for 
other local authorities to petition the Queen in 
Counul to be raised to a corresponding level 
The Committee in their report to the Con 
ference declared that the Government were 
pledged to settle the question, and pointed out 
that the Duke of Devonshire, 1n receiving the 
deputation in Feb 98 assured them that the 
Government were extiemely anxious to tike 
some steps in the direction indicated The 
promise in the Queen s Speech that a measure 
for facilitating the creation of raunicipalities 
in the administrative county of London would 
be laid before Parliament was also quoted, 
and though the exigencies of public business 
had necessitated the abandooment of the 
prouiece measuie, the Government were 
ound to give lt a primary sition in the 
Queens Speech of the 99 Session There 
were several noteworthy features of the draft 
Bill which the Conference approved (Aug 5th, 
98) One clause provided that theie should 
be no aldermen, and another that the mayors 
should be ex afficte members of the | ondon 
County Council and Justices of the Peace foi 
the CountyofLondon All powers, duties, etc , 
of the Vestries and Boards of Works, Com 
missioners of Baths, Washhouses, Libraries, 
Paving, Overseers of the Poor, etc , Cemeteries 
and BurialGiounds were by the Bill transferred 
to the Municipal Councils’ It was also laid 
down that the Councils should be the 
authorities within their respective areas for 
the performance and exercise of the powers 
and duties relating to the maintenance of 
streets and bridges, the user of streets, control 
as to new streets, buildings, sky signs, storing 
of vood and timber, offensive businesses, 
slaughter houses, etc, registration of dairies, 
common lodging houses, open spaces, electric 
lighting, overhead wires, shop hours, bye 
laws and regulations, and that the jurisdiction 
of the authority now charged with the per 
formancesof such duties (the London County 
Council) should, except in the case of certain 
powers and duties to be performed con. 
currently by the Municipal Council and the 
London County Council, cease and determine 
Power was given for the Municipal Councils to 
appoint their own assessment Committees, and 
they were made the rating authorities for their 
areas The Hon to the Conference of 
Concurring Panshesis Mr J E Smith, Town 
Hall, Westminster, S W 

The Royal Commission appointed 1n ’93, with 
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Mr Courtney as chairman to consider the 
proper conditions under which an amalgama 
tion of the City and County of London could 
take place, and to make specific and practical 
proposals tor the pul pose, reported, it will be 
remembered, in Sept g4, and expressed the 
opinion that the government of London must 
be entrusted to one body, exercising certain 
functions throughout all areas covered by the 
name, and toa numbe1 of local ee exercising 
certai1 othe: functions within the local areas 
which collectively make up London, the central 
body and the local bodies deriving their 
authority as representative bodies by direct 
election, and the functions assigned to cach 
being determined so as to secure complete 
independence and responsibilny to every 
member of the system The Commissioners 
recommended that the whole area of the 
present administrative County of London 
including the City, should be called the City 
of Iondcn, and should be a county in itself 
The governing body should be incorporated 
unde: the name of the Mayo: and Commonalty 
and Citizens of London and should succeed to 
the present Corporation andthe London County 
Council The new Corporation should be 
1eheved of all adm nistrative details for which 
its intervention was not necessary, these being 
entrusted to the loci] authoritcs A scheme 
of the construction and functions of these local 
authorities was propounded, and their relations 
to the new Corporation were dealt with at the 
close of the 1epoit 

The Vestry of Ishngton, la erin the year 98 
issucd a letter to the othe: Vestries and the 
distiict boards in London inviting them to 
send delegates to a conference on the subject 
of the proposed municipalitics for London on 
the ground that the Westminster Conference 
and its draft Bill dd not fainly represent the 
views of London as a whole 

London Livery Companies of There have 
been rogcuinpanies founded, but the latest return 
only gives a total of 76, as follows —Ihe Wor 
shipful Companies of Apothecanes, Armourers 
an Biasiers Haxers Barbers, Basket 
makers, Blacksmiths, Bowyeis, Brewers, 
Brodereis, Butchers, Carmen _ Carpenters, 
Clockmakers, Clothworkers, Coachmakers, 
Cooks, Coopers Cordwainers, Curriers, Cut 
lers, Distillers, Diapers, Dyei:s, Fanmakers, 
Farriers, Feltmakers, Fishmongers, Fletchers, 
Founders, Framewoik Kni.ters, Fruiterers, 
Gardeners, Gudlers, Glass sellers, Glaziers, 
Glovers, Gold and Silver Wyre Diav ers, Gold 
smiths, Grocers, Gunmakers, Haberdashers, 
Horners, Innholdeis, Ironmongers, Joiners, 
Leather sellers, Loriners, Makers of Playing 
Cards, Masons, Mercers, Merchant Taylors, 
Musicians, Needlemakers, Painters, Patten 
makers, Pewterers, Plasterers, Plumbers, 
Poulters, Saddlers, Salters, Scriveners, Ship 
wrights, Skinners, Spectacle makers, Station 
ers, Tallow chandlers, Tylers and Brigklayers, 
linplate workers, Turners, Upholders, Vint 
ners, Wax chandlers, Weavers, Wheelwrights, 
and Woolmen The ihe lola of the Guilds 
who reside within twenty ve miles of the City 
borders have a vote in the parliamentary elec 
tions for the City The number of voters in ’93 
was 7687 The twelve Pe companies are 
those of the Mercers, Grocers, Drapers, Fish- 
mongers, Goldsmiths, Skinners, Merchant 
Taylors, Haberdashers, Salters, Ironmongers, 
Vintners, and Clothworkers, but two of the 
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largest liveries are those of the Loriners and 
Spectacle makers, both of which, however, like 
most of the minor companies, have scarcely 
any income except such as arises from the fees 
and fines paid by the members’ Nearly thirty 
of them are without halls In 80 it was 
estimated that the trust and corporate im ome 
of the livery companies of London was between 
$750,000 and £800,000 and the capital value of 
their property 415,000,000 The value ot their 
plate and furniture was returned at about 
4270000 On the whole it 15 estimated that 
the trust income 1s about £200,000 a year, and 
the corporate income from £550,0co to £600,000 
Seveial of the companies possess aconsiderable 
amount of real property in the county of Lon- 
donderry The total rent of the property 
1s above £600 ooo, and there 1s a further source 
of income exceeding £100,000 a year from invest 
ments The Contribations of existing members 
are from £15,000 to 420,000 a year Of the 
£200,000 which forms the chantable or trust 
income, about £75,000 a year 1s cxpended on 
the support of almshouses and the rehef of 
poor members, another £75,000 on education, 
and about £50000 on charitable objects of a 
general character Many of the charities of 
the companies are tor the benefit of the 
inhabitants of provincial towns and villages 
where they possess land The cost of the 
hospitality annually given by the companies 18s 
estimated at £8,000 Technical education 
has within the last few years been tahen up 
by the Guilds The Clothworkers Company 
has promoted the establishment of Yorkshne 
College, at Leeds, where instruction 15 given 1n 
the manufacture of woollen goods and similar 
institutions at Bradtord, Huddersfield, and 
other places The City and Guilds of London 
Institute (¢ v ), forthe advancement of technical 
education, has also been formed [here 1s a 
technical college at Finsbury and a central in 
stitution at South Kensington The Leather 
sellers Company have been instrumental in 
establishing the 1 eathersellers lanning> hool 
(gv), and the Leather [Trades Schoo! for 
atfording technical education in leath 1 manu 
facture and boot and shoe mahinzg On May 
28th, 84, a Royal Commission, appointed to 
inquire into the foundation an1 objects of the 
companies, issued a report, in which it recom 
mended thit the companies should be placed by 
Act of Parliament under such restrictions as 
regards the alienation of their real and persona 
estate as would remove all danger of the 
loss of any portion of their property , that the 
accounts of the companies should be open to 
public inspection, that no future admission 
to the hvery of a company should confes the 
parliamentary franghise, the appointment of 
a commission which should undertake the 
allocation of a portion of the corporate 1n- 
comes of the companies to objects of acknow- 
ledged public utility, the better application of 
the trust incomes, and, should it prove practi- 
cable, the reorganisation of the constitution 
ofthecompanies A dissenting re was, how- 
ever, issued by three members of the Comms 
sion No action has yet been taken on this 
report 

London Parochial Charities See Cuari- 
TIES, LoNDON PAROCHIAL 


London Reform Union. Inaugurated Oct. 
’92 A non-party organisation having branches 
in most of the Metropolitan parliamentary con- 
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stituencies, Its object 1s to improve the muni- 
cipal government of London, the administration 
of its public affairs, and the collective organisa- 
tion of its civic life. The London Municipal 
Reform League and the United Committee for 
the Taxation of Ground Values are merged in 
the London Reform Union. The Union 1s in 
general agreement with the progressive policy 
of the London County Council. It has insti- 
tuted an annua) ‘‘ Citizen Sunday” in London, 
and “ Citizens’ Visits’’ to places of interest in 
and around London, and does much educational 
work. The Premdent of the Union is Mr. p: 
Passmore Edwards, the Chairman Mr. T Leigh, 
M P., and the Seore Mr. J Herbert Bolton 
Offices, Trafalgar Bu dings Northumberland 
Avenue, Charing Cross, ¢ 


London Salvage Corps This corps was 
first established in 1866 by the Fire Insurance 
Com penice on the transfer of the London Fire 
Establishment to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, when the Metropohtan Fire Brigade 
was organised The Corps is maintained by 
contributions from the principal Insurance 
Companies There are five stations, al] in 
connection by telephone, and also in com- 
munication with the Fire Brigade, 1n various 
parts of the Metropolis, and the men and plant 
are ayataee efficient. The number of fires 
attended by the Corps during ’97 was as 
follows. Inside the Metropolitan area, 1999, 
outside, 136; total,2135. At nearly all of these 
services of a valuable character were rendered 
on behalf of the Offices interested The staff of 
the Corps consists of 1 chief officer, 5 superin 
tendents, 9 foremen, 17 1St-class men, 20 2nd- 
class men, 41 3rd-class men, and 8 coachmen 
Only men of the Royal Navy are taken 
The following 1s a list of the stations Com- 
mercial Road, E, Supt. Ford; Southwark 
Bridge Road, S E , Supt Bndges , Shaftesbury 
Avenue, W., Supt Ordway; Upper Street, 
[slington, Supt. Allen; and Watling Street, 
City, Supt Adams The Watling Street Sta 
tion 18 the Headquarters of the Corps, and the 
Chief Officer, Major Fox, resides there 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


The Elementary Education Act of 
specially provided that a school board should 
be formed for London. The first board was 
accordingly elected only a few months after the 
passing of the Act (Nov. '70) Its educational 
ah igre since ’70 will be seen by the followin 
table, and also the rate” at the end of eac 
triennial period .— 


1870 


Boarp SCHOOLS. 





v5 School Average 
€9 Fe places eel attend- 
2s hai provided. : ance. 
ad 
d. 
1870 — 
1873 "Bg 58,581 59,606 40,481 
1876 3°0 146,074 146,031 114,380 
1879 5°15 219,291 233,480 185,518 
1882 6°15 280,275 295,833 238,205 
1885 80 357,298 364,140 = 290,099 
1888 = 8°37 407,636 420,914 328,578 
1891 = 10°70 428,035 450,981 347,857 
1894 | 10 20 468,300 038 390,812 
1897} 12°34 512,025 520,877 421,960 
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VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 


‘School places} No. onthe Average 
provided. Roll. attendance, 

1870 261,158 221,401 173,406 
1873 282,936 259,543 195,662 
1876 287,116 259,436 199,605 
1879 271,314 235,084 182,728 
1882 263,€17 223,297 174)723 
1885 262,175 211,711 168,712 
ae 262,022 207,887 162,349 
‘ 258,329 210,516 162,525 
1894 257,652 226,163 1775579 
1897 256,896 227,508 172,257 


The curriculum 1s as follows (with one or two 
exceptions), as plescribed by the Code of the 
Education Department reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, drawing (and needlework for 
girls), of cou1se take precedence over all 
other subjects The class subjects last year 
were English, geography, elementary science, 
history, object lessons, and suitable occupa- 
tions for the lower standards; and needle 
work and domestic economy for girls. Besides 
these there are specific subjects for the upper 
standards namely algebra, Euclid, animal 
physiology, book keeping, botany, chemistry 
(domestic economy for girls) and domestic 
science, French, German, hygiene, mechanics, 
mensuration, physics, shorthand, and the 
theory and practice of cookery and laundry- 
work, each child being restricted to two 
:pecific subjects The curriculum also in- 
ludes singing, 1ecitation, and physical exer- 
cises, and also (for boys) manual training 1n 
woodwork ‘Taking advantage of the Ele- 
mentary Education Act, ’91, which came into 
operation on Sept 1st, 91, the Board resolved 
that all the day schools under their control 
should be free No fees have therefore been 
charged at any such Board school since the 
week ended Aug. 28th, ’91. The number of 
teachers employed at oy Day, 98, was 9742. 
There were also 1676 pupil teachers and proba- 
tioners The Board for many yeas have pro- 
vided efficient instruction for blind, deaf, and 
dumb children; but, acting under the powers of 
the Elementary Education (Blind and Deaf Chil- 
dren) Act, ’93, the Board have now, where 
necessary, arranged fo1 the admission of such 
children 1n suitable homes or institutions’ 
The Board have also made special arrangements 
for the instruction of physically or mentally 
defective children. e Board have availed 
themselves of the provisions of the Industnal 
Schools Acts and the Education Acts, relating 
to children wandering or not under proper con- 
trol, or begging or not under proper guardian- 
ship, or persistently truanting from school, or 
charged with felony, etc., witha view to such 
cases being sent to industrial schools & 
under voluntary ea” or (6) under the 
managetient ot the Board. ere are s1xty- 
two of the former schools with which the 
Board have agreements. There are also six 
of the latter schools: (1) a training-school 
ship on the Thames; (2) an industnai school 
at Brentwood, chiefly for boys not suitable 
for other industrial schools, and an Industnal 
School for girls at Isleworth; (3) two truant 
schools for boys, one at Homerton and the 
other at Highbury; and (4) a Day Industrial 
School (mixed) in Drury Lane. Evening 
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continuation schools have now been established 
in every pert of the Metropolis. The total 
number of pupils admitted during the session 
’°97 8 was 57,611; average number on rolls, 
30,730; and average attendance, 19,712. The 
subjects taught are classed under the follow 
ing heads :— Elementary, English, commercial, 
languages, science and art; Euclid, etc. ; vocal 
music; cookery, laundry-work, etc.; manual 
training and wood-carving. Instruction in 
some form of physical exercis& 1s given in 
every school; in the summer months swim- 
ming 1s taught ; social gatherings and entertain- 
ments are held ; and the libraries of the schools 
are open for the free use of the students. No 
less than 74 scholarships were offered in ’98, 
46 for boysand 28 for giris. Sixty-three of them 
were tenable at Christ’s Hospital and the 
rest elsewhere. Ihe expenditure in the financial 
year ending March a2sth, 88, was £2,497,926, and 
the revenue amounted to £2,714,740, leaving a 
surplus in hand of £216,814. For the year 98 9 
the estimated expenditure was £2,67c,400. 

The election for the new Board—the tenth 
—was held on Nov, 2sth, ’97, and the contest 
was rendered particularly interesting by 
the split 1n the Moderate party, which had 
resulted from the disagreement of several of 
its members with Mr. Diggle’s policy. In the 
list of elected members given below the * pre- 
fixed to various names indicates that these 
candidates were members of the last Board 
The various capital letters placed after the 
names indicate the parties to which the candi- 
dates were understood to belong. Thus P 
stands for Progressive, M for Moderate (in 
agreement with Mr. Diggle), 1 M Independent 

oderate, VM Moderates supported by the 
Voluntary Schools Defence Umion, I P Inde- 
pendent Progressive, I Independent, L Labour, 
and S Socialist. 


City of London (Four Members)— 


Mr. Leveson-Gower . P. 8,726 
Miss M‘Kee . . P. 7,385 
*Mr. W. H. Key -M. 7,0 
*Canon Ingram : «Me 7% 
Chelsea (Five Members)— 
*Mr. Frederick Davies. M . 14,978 
*Mr. Thomas Huggett . M. 14,906 
*Mrs. Maitland. ‘ . P, 14,889 
*Viscount Morpeth : ‘ . P.. 18,292 
Mr. Leshe M. Johnson elected on ap- 
peal, Feb. 21st, 1898. 
Finsbury (Six Members)— 
*Miss Eve. A ‘ . P. 22,576 
Mr. C. Bowden . . P. 18,951 
Mrs. R. W. Dibdin VM. 18,398 
Earl Beauchamp ; . P. 16,842 
*Mr. J. W. Snare 2 : . .M.12,8% 
Rev. R .F. Hosker coopted by 
Board in place of Rev. J. H. Rose 
deceased. 
Greenwich (Four Members)— ; 
*Mr. G. S. Warmington . P, 21,655 
*Rev. J. Wilson . P. 20,671 
Rev. F.S Clark . M . 15,026 
Mrs. Bridges Adams . L. 14,366 
Hackney (Five Members)— 

188 Honnor-Morten . . . P 29,206 
*Rev. Stewart D. Headlam . P. 21,606 
*Mr. Graham Wallas . . P. 17,862 
Mr, W. C. Bridgeman . VM. 14,158 
Mr. John Lobb. : . I, 11,928 
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' East Lambeth (Four Members)— 


*Rev. A. W. Jephson . . P. 16,549 
*Mr. G. Crispe Whitele P . 14,858 
Mr. H.C. Gooch . : .M. 18,777 
*Mr. Thomas Gautrey . . P. 18,620 
West Lambeth (Six Members)— 
*Mr. T. J. Macnamara . . P . 29,788 
*Rev. William Hamilton . P, 29,686 
Mr M. Mayhew . . P . 28,646 
Mr. Johr Sinclair . » P. 26,058 
*Rev. Allen Edwards . M . 22,370 
*Mr. W. H. Kidson .M. 20,881 
Southwark (Four Members)— 
Rev. J. S_ Lidgett . P. 18,918 
*Rev. W Copeland Bowie . P. 10,921 
Rev W F. Brown : . I. 10,461 
*Mr. J M. T. Dumphreys .M. 6,687 
Marylebone (Seven Members)— 
*Mr E Barnes... : . I. 30,652 
*Mr Evelyn Cecil ‘ VM. 20,776 
*Hon Lyulph Stanley . . P, 16,511 
Rev. H.R Wakefield . . P. 15,898 
*Mr. A J.Shepheard . - P. 16,277 
Mr. ] A M. Macdonald ‘ . P. 15,029 
W. W. Thompson, Esq , co opted by 
Board in place of General Moberly 
deceased. 
Tower Hamlets (Five Members)— 
*Mrs. Ruth Homan ; : . P. 26,622 
*Sir Charles Elliott, K.C.S.1. VM 21,277 
*Rev Ed Schnadhorst . P. 19,598 
Mr B. F.C Costelloe . . 1, 17,456 
Mr. E Flower, M.P. . . VM. 16,569 
Westminster (Five Members)— 
Mr. H Morgan-Browne . P 18,454 
Mrs. Patey. ; . P. 18,804 
*Majyor C L.A Skinner VM. %, 
*Mr. W. Winnett . VM. 6,564 
*Mr. D. H. Kyd . VM. 6,024 


, At the first meeting of the Board, on Dec. 2nd 
g7, Lord Reay, G.C.S.I1 , G C.1.E., was electe 
Chairman, and Mr. Lyulph Stanley, Vice- 
Chairman. 


Chief Officers ofthe Board,—These are 
as follow. Clerk, Geo. H.Croad, B.A.; Assistant 
Clerk and Principal Clerk of the School Acoom- 
modation and Attendance Department, C. W. 
Isitt; Accountant of the Board, G. Attenborough ; 
Principal Clerk General hyd Atty Department, 
E. H. Bramley, Principal Clerk of the Works 
Department, G C. Harcourt, Principal Olerk 
School Management Department, F. Wiles; Prin- 
cipal Clerk Industral Schools Department, A. E. 
Garland ; Solicitor, C. E. Mortimer, 22, Surrey 
Street, Strand ; Medical Officer, Professor W. R. 
Smith, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S, Ed.; Architect, T. J. 
Bailey. Offices, Victoria Embankment. 


London Shipping Exchange, the meeting- 
place of the principal shipowners and ship- 
brokers. Nearly every shipbroker in London 
belongs to the Exchange, which has over rs0o 
members. Shipping information of every kind 
can be obtained here, and shipping auction 
sales take place periodically. The business of 
the old Jerusalem, where shipping transactions 
were formerly carried on, has been trans- 
ferred to the Exchange, which is located in 
Builliter Street, E.C. 


London, The University of, 1s an examinin 
body with the power of conferring degrees, whi 
it does under its 4th royal charter, dated 1863. 
In ’78 1t received an additional charter admit- 


ting women to all degrees without exception. 
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Besides holding examinations in London, the 
University extends them when required to the 
provinces and the colonies From its founda 
tion, 1n 36, to 97 inclusive, it had examined 
117,974 candidates Lord Herschell, formerly 
lord High Chancellor of England, 1s_ the 
Chancellor, and Sir Henry Roscoe the Vice- 
Chancellor Parlamen representative, Sir 
John Lubbock, Bart The degrees conferred 
are , LLB, MD, MS, MB and BS, 
D&, BSc, D Lit, MA, BA, D Mus 
B Mus A necessary preliminary to proceeding 
in any faculty 1s the passing of the Matriculation 

tion, no eecmplicn from this being 
granted on account of examinations passed 
elsewhere For the regulations of this and 
other examinations appl to the Registrar, M1 
F V_ Dickins, MB, » Univ, Burlington 
Gardens, Piccadilly Consult London University 
Calendar As to the proposed Teaching 
University of London, for the history of the 
movement see previous eds , and for provisions 
of the London University Act passed 1n the ’98 
session, see SESSION, sect 96 


LONDON WATER SUPPLY 


The Metropolis 1s supplied with water by 
eight companies—viz , the New River, East 
London, Southwark and Vauxhall, West 
Middlesex, Lambeth, Chelsea, Grand Junction 
and Kent Waterworks Thecompanies supply 
an alea consisting of the whole of the Metro 
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sent, and Surie\, which 1s termed the Metro 
politan Water Area The supply 1s diawn 
trom the rt.e1s Thames and Lea, fiom springs 
in the Lea Valley, and from wells in the chalh 
formationin and around London The principal 
intakes f1om the Thames are at Hampton, West 
Molesey, and Sunbuiy, and fiom the Lea at 
Ware and Chingfoid Wal The total volume 
of wate: supplied from all sources during 97 
amounted to 73,767,0c0,oco gallons, and of this 
about 41,000,000,000 were drawn fiom’ the 
Thames, 20,090,000,c00 from the I ea, and the 
rest from springs and wells Ihe average daily 
supply 
companies was about 353 gallons Of the Com 
panies the Last London supphes the largest 
population, and the Chelsea the smallest The 
subject of the water supply of the Metropolis 
has for the last 30 years been dealt with by 
numei ous Royal Commissions, and much legis 
lation has been pioposed with a view to con 
trollmg the Water Companies or providing 
fo. the transfer of their undertakings to some 
public body Royal Commissions have con 
sidered the question of obtaining a supply from 
Wales or the Lake District, but they have 
rather favoured the existing sources of supply, 
which by Lord Balfour of Burleigh s Commis 
$10n In 93 were regarded as sufficient to render 
a daily supply of 35 gallons per head to 12,000,000 
persons, a number largely in excess of the 
estimated population for 193: Doubts have, 
however, recently been entertained as to 
whether this estimate of population was not 
too Jow, and also as to whether the supply 


e1 head of population from all the . 
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to purchase the interests of the companies 
Both were withdrawn Objection was raised 
that the Metropolitan Board of Works was not 
sufficiently repiesentative of the area to which 
wate1 was supplied , and in 80 the Metropolitan 
Water Bill was introduced providing tor the 
purchase of the undertakings of the companies 
and the vesting of them ina watertrust This 
was not proceeded with, the terms of purchase 
being unsatisfacto1y, but a committee in the 
same year recommended the constitution of a 
representative Water authority to have control 
Under the Iocal Government Act, 68, the 
London County Council succeeded to the 
powers of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and soon commenced negotiations with the 
Water Compinies Two Bills weie inti oduced 
in gt for the constitution of a water trust which 
was to acquire and control the companies’ 
undertakings they we e referred to a com 
mittee, LUigeisige over bySirM W Ridley, who 
epoited adveisely to them and recommended 
that the London County Council should be 
empoweled to promote legislation constituting 
themselves the wate: authoiity to take over 
the undertikings and duties of the companies 
In 92 Lord Balfour of Burleigh s Commission 
Was appointed in accordance with the request 
of the London County Council This Commis 
sion, as above stated, recommended the 
retention of the present souices of water 
supply with the construction of new storage 
1@SC1 VOITS 

In 95 the London County Council introduced 
eigh separate Bills for compulsory puichase 
of the undertakings of the companies the 
price to be settled failing agreement, by 
arbitiation Great opposition was raised to 
the Arbitration Clause, which provided that 
the aibitiators should have 1egaid to certain 
specific circumstance, and claims ind the 
local authoiities generally of the distiic s out 
side London which were supphed by the Com 
Panies opposed the principle of the London 
County Council obtaining complete control 
Two of the Bills weie read a second time and 
referred to a committee, who decided against 
the proposed clause [hey were, however, 
willing to amend the clause 1n order to make 
it cleat that the arbitrators should not be pie 
cluded by any legal] objections from entertain 
ing all the circumstances which they might 
think it 11ght to take into consideration, and 
the London County Council had agreed to this 
amendment when Parliament was dissolved 
In Maich 96 a Government measure was 
introduced mto the House of Lords by Lord 
James of Hereford, termed the Metropolitan 
Counties Water Board Bill This Bill proposed 
he constitution of a Water Board foi the 
uipose of dealing with the question § of 
water supply The Board was to consist of 30 
membe1s—16 appointed by the London County 
Council, two each by the City of London, the 
Middlesex, Count Council, the Essex County 
Council, and the Town Council of West Ham 
and one each by the Kent, Suriey, Herts and 
Croydon Councils, and the Lea and Thames 
Conservators The Water Board was to have 


from the Thames and Lea during periods of , transferred to 1t all the powers of the Metro- 


dry weather would suffice to meet the require 

ments of the increased population Bulls were 
introduced in 71 and’78, with a view to vesting 
the eontrol of the Water Compamtes in the 
Metropolitan Board of Works (the predecessor 
of the on County Council), o1 enabling them 


politan authonty under the Water Act of ’71 
and the powers of the London County Counc 
as tothe supply of water The Bill met with 
considerable opposition on the part of the 
London County Council, and of the local 
authorities outside London, and though it 
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passed the Lords it was not proceeded with 
in the House of Commons 

The Staines Reservoirs Act was passed 1n ’96 
roviding forthe construction of large reservoirs 
or the us of certain of the Companies The 
Select Committee inserted clauses to the effect 
that in the event of a sale of any of the unde1 
takings of the companies interested within 
seven years from the passing of the Bull, the 
value of the undertakings should,not be deemed 
to be enhanced by the advantages conferred by 
the Bill Their repoit stated, among other 
things, that as no large new source of water 
supply for the constantly inci easing wants of the 
districts concerned could be made available 
within 13 or 14 years, the population would have 
to be supplied from sources at present available 
for at least that peiiod, and that in the mean 
time it was necessary that greatly increased 
provision should be made for the storage of 
water to meet present and future requirements 
Meanwhile, in April 96, the London County 
Council had approved of a scheme foi obtain 
ing a supply trom Wales at an initial cost of 
£17,500,000 

In consequence of the Government Bill of 
96, the County Council had made no progress 
with their Bills of that session, but 1n 97 they 
er intioduced eigh Bulls for the acquisition 
of the companies’ undertakings, each Bull 
containing an arbitration clause similar to that 
settled by the Committee of g5 The Govern 
ment considered that if thev agreed to these 
Bills the imterests of the ratepayers in the 
water area would not be sufhciently safeguarded, 
and that 1n the first place a full inquiry should 
be made into the arrangements for the dis 
tribution of water, and into the question 
as to what were the best goveining bodies 
for the London district and the outside 
areas Accordingly, 1n March 97, a Royal 
Commission was appointed, with Lord Llandaff 
as chairman, the terms of reference being 
as follows (x) To inquire and_ report 
whether, having regard to financial considera 
tions and to present and prospective require 
ments as regards water supply in the districts 
within the limits of supply of the Metropolitan 
Water Companies, it 1s desirable in the interests : 
of the ratepayers 1nd water consumers in those 
districts, that the undertakings of the water 
companies should be acquired and managed 
either (a) by one authority, or (6) by several 
authorities, and 1f so, what should be such | 
authority or authorities, to what extent 
physical severance of the woiks and other 
property and sources of supply of the several | 
companies and the division thereof between 
different local authorities within the limits of 
supply are practicable and desirable, and what 
are the legal powers necessal y to give effect to 
any such arrangements (2) If the undertakings 
are not so acquired whether additional powers 
of control should be exercised by local or other 
authorities, and 1f so, what those powegs should 
be (3) Whether it 18 practicable to connect 
any two or more of the different systems of 
supply now administered by the eight Metro 
politan Companies, and 1f so, by whom and in 
what proportions should the cost of connecting 


them orne, and what are the legal powers 
necessary to give effect to any such arrange 
ment he other members of the Commission 


Mellor 


MP, 
M P 


were the Right Hon J W 
» oir 


C, Sir John Dorington, Bart 
oe Batduy Bruce, Alfred de B 
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Esq, CB, MajorGen Alex de Courcy Scott, 
H W Cripps, Esq , QC, Robeit Lewis, Esq 
Seoretary, Cecil A Owen, Esq 

Pending the settlement of this larger ques 
tion, the Government introduced a Hill for the 
purpose of providing water consumers with 
1 means of complaint against the companies 
Under this Bill which became the Metropolis 
Water Act, '97 any water consumer or any 
lo al authority within the area supplied by 
the Metropolitan Water Companies, was em- 
powered to complain to the Railway and 

anal Commission ot any fatlure of duty by 
one of the companies o1 as to the quantity or 
quality of wate: supplied, and the Commission 
were empowered, 1f they thought fit, to o:de: 
the =ompany to remove the ground of 
complaint In view of this action on the part 
ot the Government, the London County Coun 11 
Bills of 97 were withdrawn 

lhe cnief feature of ’98 was the partial 
failure of the supply in the district of the 
Last London Water Company Ilhis Company, 
which has to provide for a population of about 
I 300,000, derives its supply mainly from the 
River Lea The New River Company also 
takes the greater part of 1ts supply from the 
Lea, but 1s empowered to draw from the river 
much higher up than the intakes of the Last 
London Company A period of excessive 
drought (which lasted from the middle of 97 
to Oct 98) gradually reduced the flow of 
the Lea to such a point that, in Aug 98, 
afte: the New River Company had taken the 
walter it was entitled to, there was placti 
cally none lett fur the East London Company 
The latter Company, supplying datly over 
43,000,000 gallons, had to draw on its re 
servoirs (which have a capacity of 1,200,000,000 
eae to make up the deficiency, and on 

ug 22nd, when the water in reserve was 
reduced to one seventh, 1t was found neces 
Sary to stop the constant supply and limit the 
service to two periods of three hours each, 
which subsequently were reduced to two hours 
each Help was forthcoming from some of 
the other companies The New River Com- 
pany, by making connections with the Grand 
Junction and West Middlesex Companies, was 
enabled to pass on several nullion gallons daily 
down the Lea for the use of East London, 
and wate: was brought through subways 
under the Thames from the Southwark and 
Vauxhall and the Kent Comganies’ No other 
connections for supplying water could be made 
to be of use at the time, and the additional 
supphes obtained were insufficient to allow 
a constant service in the East London district, 
where the situation was aggravated by the ab- 
sence of cisterns or other receptacles for water 
inmany ofthehouses {fhe lack of water during 
months of extreme heat caused much incon- 
venience and suffering Indignation meetings 
were held, and popular feeling became very 
strong against the Last London Company 
and the system of supply in the Metropolis 
enerall It was noteworthy that the other 

ompanies, which drew their supply almost 
entirely from the Thames, always had water 
enough and to spare So far the Thames has 
never failed in its supply, although at times 
during the drought its volume, after the 
abstraction of the necessary amount by the 
Companies, was perilously small A deputa- 
tion trom the East End waited on Mr Chaplin, 


ock Porter, P.esident of the Local Government Board, on 
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Sept 24th, complaining of the state of things, 
and asking that the mains of the different 
Companies should be connected, and that the 
water supply of London should be put under 
public ownership and control Mr Chaplin 
stated that he was strong] in favour of 
connecting the systems of the -ompanies, and 
he ho shortly to have a special report 
from the Royal Commission, who were con 

sidering the subject As regards the proposal 
that the property of the Water Companies 
should be transferred to some public body, 
Mr Chaplin said that there were great 
difficulties in the way of piving effect to this 
proposal, which was known as the policy of 
purchase that the case of London was very 
different to that of other great towns wnere 
the water supply is in the hands of a repre 

sentative body, for there was a large area 
within the limits of supply of the London 
Water Companies which was beyond the 
jurisdiction of the London Courty Counul 
and the ratepayers of that area had evinced 
the strongest objection to their water suppl 


being placed under the control of the Council, , Council in ’95 


and claimed to have the contiol themselves 


that the main question was whether the | 
of | 


works, plant, machinery, and undertakings 
the eight Companies could be seperated: so 
that the two different classes of ratepayers— 
thoce within and those outside the County 
of London—could have control of their own 
water supplies, and that this question was 
now engaging the attention of the Royal 
Commission 

The Royal Commission vegan its sittings in 
’97 and had by November 98 
class of witnesses—viz 
Water Companies fhe Chanman of Com 
mission on Nov 7th intimated that he pro 
posed to make an interim report on the subject 
of intercommunication of the mains of the 
different Water Companies On behalf of the 
Companies it was stated that they had come to 
the conclusion that intercommunication would 
be a convenience, and that they would under 
take to promote a Bill in Parliament next 
session for the purpose 
the Companies with their present powers had | 
a surplus of 24,000,000 Sallois of water per 
day, which if connections were made, could be 
placed at the disposal of any of the Companies 

The Bill agreed on between the Companies 
was generally tq the effect that they should 
consider what works were necessary to carry 
out intercommunication, and submit them to 
the Local Government Board, who should be 
empowered to approve with or without modi 
fication the proposed works or order further 
works The Board were iso to have power 
to authorise the supply of water to any other. 
company, or the taking of additional water 
from the Thames by any company The ex 
penditure for the purpose was to be deemed 
capital expenditure, and debenture stock was 
to be issued, and a Standing arbitrator was 
to be appointed by the companies to decide 
matters of difference between them, 

In the meantime the whole question had 
been under the consideration of the London 
County Oouncil At their meeting on Nov ist 
the following recommendations were agreed 


t That a Bill be promoted in the coming 
session of Parliament for the purchase by the 
Council of the undertakings of the eight metrc- 
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poltan water Sonpanes by agreement, or, 
ailing agreement, by compulsion 

2 That, subject to such provision as may be 
made by Parliament as to the ultimate autho 
rity or authorities, provision be made for the 
undertakings of the Companies vesting in the 
Council at adate not later than six months after 
the passing of the Act 

3 That the Bill contain provisions author- 
ising the Coungil to proceed forthwith with the 
connecting and laying of mains and other works 
necessary 1n order to enable it to protect any 

art of the Metropolis fiom want of water 

4 That the arbitration clause be so framed 
as to render it certain that in the case of each 
company the arbitrator will have regard to all 
such circumstances as may be brought before 
him, and that no allowance shall be made in 
respect of som pulaeey sale except for cost of 
reinvestment (if any) 

5 That, subject to further negotiation thereon 
with the local authorities the clauses with 
respect to the supply of outside areas should 
follow the principle of the Bills promoted by 


6 That the understanding with the Corpora 
tion of the City of London with regard to their 
representation on the Water Committee be 
adhered to if they so desire 

- Thata Bill (or Bills) be promoted in the 
coming session of Parliament for the pu pose 
of empowering the Council to bring an addi 
tional supply of water to London from the 
watersheds of the Wye and oa) on the 
general lines of the report of the Water Com 
mittee approved by the Council, April 21st, 


6 
reached the last | in so far as 1t applies to the Wye section of the 
those repiesenting the engineers scheme 


8 That it be referred to the Parliamentary 
Committee to prepare and present to the 
Council the necessary Bulls for carrying out 
the above resolutions 

Lord Onslow moved an amendment to the 
first 1ecommendation, urging delay until the 
Royal Commission had issued 1tsieport The 
amendment, however, was lost by roz votes to 
15 To the third recommendation Mr Beach 
croft moved an amendment to ask the Govern 
ment to bring 1n a Bill to ensure that immediate 
steps should be taken to secure such connec- 
tions of mains and reservoirs and interchange 
of water between the several companies as may 
be necessary to protect all parts of the metro 
polis from actual vant of water This amend- 
ment was rejected by 70 votes to 28 The other 
recommendations were agreed to without a 
division 

Lord Chamberlain The Lord Chamber- 
lain of England has the control of the establish- 
ment attached to the chapels royal, of officers 
and servants attached to the royal chambers, 
except of those of the bedchamber, and over 
the medical men of the household The royal 
tradesmen are appointed by him He directs 
all great, royal ceremonies, receives al] ap- 
plications to attend levées and drawing rooms, 
superintends the royal wardrobe and the 
yewel house at the Tower, and licenses theatres 
and plays, his power extending to the cities 
of London and Westmunster, and certain other 
parts of the Metropolis, as well as to those 
places within which the sovereign may reside 
occasionally The power of licensing theatres 
elsewhere belongs to the justices Theatres 
hcensed by letters pat from the Crown 
do not, even in the foregoing places, require 
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the Lord Chamberlain’s hcence. One copy 
of every new play, prologue, or epilogue,— 
or new addition to an old play, prologue, or 
epilogue, — intended to be produced at any 
theatre in Great Britain, must be sent to the 
Lord Chamberlain at least seven days before 
it 1s first acted or produced. An account of 
the theatre where, and the time when, it 1s to 
be acted or produced, must be signed by the 
manager In the event of its being disallowed 
by the Lord Chamberlain, either, before or after 
the expiry of the seven days, it must not be 
resente It 1s lawful for the Lord Chamber- 
ain to disallow it, 1f he considers it fitting 
for him so to do, 
good manners, decorun, or the public peace ’” 


A fine of £50 may be levied on ny person | 
a 


who presents a piece either before it has been 
allowed, or subsequent to its being disallow ed, 
while the licence of the theatre where it was 
presented becomes void The Examiner of 
Stage plays 1s Mr George Alexander Redford 

Lord Chief Justice or England. See Russell 
under PEERAGE 

Lord Great Chamberlain. A State office o 

reat antiquity entirely distinct from that o 

rd Chamberlain of the Household. The 
Lord Great Chamberlain assists, with the Ear: 
Marshal, at the ceremony of the introduction 
of new peers, he issues tickets for the 0 ening 
and prorogation of Parliament, and orders o 
admission for viewing the House of Lords 
when Parliament 1s not sitting. He arranges 
the preparation of Westminster Hall for a 
coronation, the trial of a peer, or for any other 
ceremony taking place therein. He walks on 
the mght of Her Majesty when she opens Par- 
lament in person The office 1s hereditary 
and at present 1s held by the Earl of Ancaster 

Lord Mayor. See Moorg, Sir J V. 

Lords, House of. See PEERAGE. 

Lords of Appeal. See JupceEs and PEERAGE 

Lorenzo Marques. See East AFRICA, 
aes ica Gas que), H 

Lorne Oo eorge war e 
Sutherland, Marqusof,K.T, PC,GCMC 
See under Commons. 

Lubbock, Sir John, MP _ See under Com 
MONS. 

Lunacy Returns, 98. The fifty second 
report of Her Majestys Commissioners in 
Lunacy showed that on Jan rst, 98, there 
were, in England and Wales, 101,972 lunatics, 
idiots, and persons of unsound mind under 
their cognisance, aS compared with 99,365 
on Jan. rst, 97. This total was made up as 
tollows Of the private class, that is, those sup- 
ported from their own or friends’ resources 
there were 8442, of whom 4076 were males and 
4366 females. In this class there was an increase 
of 124 as compared with ’97. Of the pauper 

that 1s, those chargeable to or main 
tained wholly or in part by any parish, union, 
county, or borough, there were 92,760, of whom 
41,692 were males and 51,068 females, giving a 
total increase of 2648 on ’97 Of thegormunal 
patients, that is, those detained under orders of 
the Secretary of State, there were 770, of whom 
586 were males and 184 females, showing a 
decrease of 3 on the figures of a1 The net 
increase for the year was 2607. The average 
annual increase in the total number of lunatics 
for the ten years”88-97 was 1933. The recovery 
rate for the year ending Dec. 31st, '97, was 
8°35 per cent. of the total admissions, or 0°18 
low that for the previous year. 
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2 wy rus apsigiicu causes of insanity, 
hereditary influence appeared in the report as 
the most potent cause, but ‘intemperance in 
dnnk” was put down as responsible for 21 6 
ih cent of the male and 89 per cent. of the 
emale cases Old age was stated to account 
for an increasing number of cases. 

rhe fortieth annual report of the General 
in Lunacy for 
Scotland showed that on Jan 1st, '88, there 
were 14,906 rsons of unsound mind in 
om 2295 were maintained from 
private sources, 12,555 by parochial rates, and 
56 at the expense of the State. The total 
increase, as compared with the previous year, 
was 406, 73 1n the private class, and 333 1n the 
Pauper class. This was considerably above 
the average. 

The forty seventh report of the Inspectors of 
Lunatics 1n Ireland showed that on Jan. rst, 98 
there were 13,590 persons of unsound mind 
in Ireland, Including 10,127 males and 9463 
females, as compared with 9824 males and 
9142 females in 96. The total increase was 
thus 624, which was much above the average 
for the previous ten years; but the number 
of first admissions decreased, and the total 
number of admissions also decreased by 44, 
showing that the increase in the number ot 
lunatics in the asylums was the result of a 
low death rate, and of a diminished number 


of discharges The number of the insane per 
10,000 of the population was 43 In ’97. For 
Lunacy Bull, see ESSION, Sect 67. 

Lunn, Dr. Henry S., who originated the 


series of Conferences 


on Reunion which met 
at Grindelwald, ’92’ 


5, was b in ’so, and was 
educated at Trinity Colle e, Dublin, where, in 
view of his intention to become a missionary, 
he qualified himself by graduating in arts, 
medicine, and Surgery. He also won the essay 
prize in the University Divinit School, and 
the Oratory medal of the Theo ogical Society 
of his college Dr Lunn was invalided home 
after a short period of missionary work in 
India, and resigned the ministry in conse- 
quence of a controversy resulting from articles 
on ‘‘A New Missionar Policy for India,” con- 
tributed to the Methodist Tunes After acting 
as Chaplain to the Polytechnic for eight years, 
he resigned this position to assist the Rev. 
H Price Hughes in the West London Mission 


during his year of office as President of the 
Wesleyan Conference. He was Editor of the 
Review of the Churches ‘91-96, and has since 


ounded /yavel, which he edits. 


Luxemburg The 15g of the Netherlands, 
Wilham III., was Grand Duke of Luxemburg 
until his death 1n Nov. 1890, when Adolph, Duke 
of Nassau, succeeded him. The Grand Duke 
was b July aqth, 1817, and in ’st married 
Adelaide, Princess of Anhalt. The heir-pre- 
sumptive 18 Prince Wilhelm, born April 2and, 
’52, and married in ’93 to Marie Anne, daughter 
nf the Duke of Braganza. By the Treaty of 
-ondon, ’67, Luxemburg 1s declared neutral 
erritory. For commercial urposes the Grand 
Duchy 1s included in the rman Zollverein, 
The Chamber of Eyres consists of 45 mem- 
bers, Gar directly by ne cantons for six 
years retiring every three years). Area, 
198 Sq. M.; pop. 217,583. Capital, Luxemburg, 
POP. 20,000. 
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McCarthy, Justin, MP. See under Com- | became King s Scholar at the Royal Academy of 


MONS 


Macdonald, Sir Claude M, KC MG, the 
British Minister at Peking, 1s the son of Major 
General J] O Macdonald, and was b 1n 1852 
He was ed at U pingham and Sandhurst 
Entering the 74th Highlandersin 72, he served 
through the Egyptian campaign of 82, and 1n 
the Soudan of 84, attaining the rank of major 
His first active dip'omatic work was done at 
Zanzibar as Agent and Consul General there 
in’87_ In 88 he was appointed H M Commis 
sioner on the West Coast of Africa, and after 
wards became Commissioner and Consul 
General in the O1] Rivers Protectoiate He 
was made a KC MG in o (In Jan 06 he 
was appointed H M Envoy tetranrdinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary at Peking See 
CHINA 

Mace of the House of Commons At the 
meeting of a new Parliament this symbol of 
authority 1s brought into the House by the 
Sergeant at-Arms and placed under the table, 
but 1s moved onto the table immediately the 
Speaker has been elected and has seated him 
selfinthechair Ihenceforth, when the Speake: 
enters and leaves the House at the beginning 
and end of every sitting, he 1s accompanied 
by the Sergeant bearing the mace While the 

ouse 1S sitting 1t 1s placed on the table 
When the Speaker leaves the chair and the 
House goes into Committee 1t 1s placed unde: 
the table, to be 1eplaced on the Houce re 
suming At all State ceremomies at which 
the Speaker 1s present, there too 1s the mace 
When a witness or other person 1s in custody 
at the bar the Sergeant removes the mace fron 
the table, and bearing it upon his shoulder 
stands near to the witness According to a 
note in Sir T Mays valuable work on the law 
proceedings and usage of Parliament, the 
mace now 1n use dates from the restoration of 
ifacintyre, Margaret, the popular vocal 

argare e popular vocalist 
isa aauphter of Genera! Macint re, late of the 
Royal Artillery She received her musical 
training at Dr Wyldes branch of the London 
Academy of Music, at Brighton, afterwards 
studying with Signor Garcia in the London 
Academy of Musso The bronze medal of the 
Academy was won by her 1n 83, the silver 
medal in ’84, and the gold medalin 85 She 1s 
the holder of an Associate’s diploma On the 
occasion of the Abbe Liszts visit, Miss Macin 
tyre sang te soprano music 1n his oratorio “ St 

lizabeth,’ to 

oser Her immediate success as Michaela 
in “Carmen ” (May ’88) was followed by speedy 
recognition of her high vocal talents in opera 
as well asin oratorio As Rebecca she sang in 
‘‘ [vanhoe” at the Roya] English Opera House 
A unique compliment was paid to her by the 
management of La Scala, Milan, who selected 
her aS prima donna, a position she retained 
forsome time In’94 she visited South Afnca, 
and took part in the Bayreuth Festival of ’96. 

Sir Alexander 


Mackenzie, Campbell, 
Mus D. St. Andrews, Cambridge and Edin- 
burgh, was b, at Edinburgh 1847. He studiedas 
violinist in Germany from ’s7 to ’62, and then 
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| Music, London Huscompositions of late years 
have been very numerous, and include many 
orchestral works, rhapsodies, and overtures, the 
last of which 1s ‘‘Bntannia, besides works for 
the violin @f these latter perhaps the best 
known are his ‘‘ Pibroch, ’ composed for Sara 
sate, his ‘‘ Benedictus, ’ a set of Scottish pieces 
entitled ‘ From the North, and a violin con 
, certo, brought out and very favourably received 
at the Birmingham festival of 85 Among his 
'other compositions may be mentioned three 
lo eras, ‘‘Colomba,” ‘The Troubadour, ’ and 
‘His ow the two former produced at 
Drury Lane y. Mr Carl Rosa, and the latter 
‘ the Savoy Theatre by Mr DOyley Carte 
“The Story of Sayid, a cantata produced at 
the Leeds festival in ’86, ““Ihe Dream of 
Jubal, first heard at Liverpool, ‘‘ [he Rose of 
Sharon, an oratorio written for the Norwich 
festival, ‘Veni, Creator Spiritus,’ first given 
at Birmingham in og1, the oratorio ‘‘ Bethle 
hem, written for the Chicago Exhibition and 
| first heard in England at the Albert Hall in’g4, 
| a “Scottish Concerto’ for the pianoforte, and 
the music to ‘ Ravenswood and ‘ The Little 
Minister, performed at the Lyceum and the 
Haymarket Sir A C Mackenzie was elected 
Principal of the Royal Academy of Music in 
Feb 88, and in 92 was appointed conductor of 
the Philharmonic Society s concerts, 1n Succes 
sion to Mr Cowen Knighted 95 Address 
RAM ,4, Tenterden St , Hanover Square, W 


B Einiey, William, was b of Scotch 
parents at Niles, Ohio, Feb 26th, 1844, and ed 
at the Poland Academy,Ohio When the Civil 
War broke out tn 61 he entered asa private in 
the Union army, and rose to the rank of major 
He then entered thc legal profession, and was 
admitted to the barin 68, practising at Canton, 
Ohio Entering the House of Representatives 
in 77, he soon made his mark as a zealous and 
able Pi otectionist,and ultimately became chair 
man of the Ways and Means Committee which 
framed the tariff measure known as the 
M‘Kinley Act of 90 In November of that year 
he was defeated in the Congress election, but 
m g3 he was elected Governor of Ohio by a 
tremendous majority from that date onwards 
he was regarded as a possible candidate for the 
Presidency, and his chances grew more and 
more favourable till he was nominated in 06. 
The circumstances of the contest made him 
precoca the champion of a sound currency, 
1s SppoHent. Mr Bryan, standing on a silver 
opulist platform Consequently many 
Dcmocrats voted for Mr M‘Kuinley, and at the 
election in November he was returned by a 
very large majority Hus term of office com- 
menced in March ‘97 During ’88 he had a 
difficult *task to perform in regard to the war 
with Spain, but he rather strengthened his 
pesos with his countrymen than otherwise. 
e UNITED STATES 
Maclaren, Jan (Rev J Watson, M A ,I.D.). 
Born in 1850 at Manningtree, Essex, of Scottis 
parents, who removed to Perthshire four years 
later. Ed. at Edinburgh University, where he 
eraeuatce ‘70 «=. Studied theology at New 
liege (Edin) and Tittbingen Ordained 
2 
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minister of the Free Church, Logiealmond, 
Perthshire,in’75 Called to Free St. Matthew’s, 
Glasgow 1n *78_ Translated in '80 to Sefton 
Park Church, Liverpool], one of the most 
important congregations of the Presbyterian 
Church of England Received Hon. DD in 
’95 from St Andrews University, and a similar 
degree 1n ’97 from Yale University, where he 
lectured on preaching ’96 Thill’g3 Dr Watson 
was known as a popular preacher and able 
minister , but in that year he acqiyred additional 
distinction and avider fame by writing a series 
of Scottish idylls tor the Brzttskh Weekly 
When collected and published in book form 
under the title of ‘‘Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush,’ they became widely popular, and have 
now reached a circulation of 80,000 1n Great 
Britain and a larger figure in America The 
nom de plume ‘‘lan Maclaien” did not long 
conceal Dr. Watsons identity, and the Drum 
tochty of his idylls was soon identified with 
Logiealmond, his first charge ‘‘ The Days of 
Auld Larg Syne,’ a second series of idylls 
published in ’95, has already reached a circula 
tion Of 60,000 Dr Watsons religious publica- 
tions include ‘‘ The Upper Room,’ ‘‘ The Mind 
of the Master,” 96, warmly welcomed by some, 
but much criticised by conservative theologians, 
“The Cure of Souls” and ‘The Potters 
Wheel” ’97, a book on the discipline of life 
A novel from Dr Watson’s pen, ‘‘ Kate Car 
neEIG and those Ministers, was published in 
ct 96 
MacLaren, Rev Alexander, B.A, DD., ex 
President of the Baptist Union, was born in 
1826 at Glasgow, where his father was a mer 
chant, and at the same time pastor of the 
Baptist Church in John Street In 41 he re 
moved with his family to I ondon, and entered 
Stepney (now Fegents Park) College Dr 
Maclaren took Fis BA at London when 
scarcely twenty years of age, and in °46 ac 
cepted the Pasto1ate of Portland Chapel, South 
ampton, before he was twenty one I[n’s8 he 
removed to Union Chapel, Manchester, where, 
after a pastorate of over forty years, he still 
ministers to one of the largest congregations 
in the North of England, and 1s tegarded by 
many as one of the greatest of living preachers 
He takes very little part in public questions, 
but wields great influence nevertheless In 77 
the University of Edinburgh conferred on him 
the honorary degree of DD In May 95 on 


tha namonilatian a awe minmictarin 


yeep we eeeeeee s --. -. lI the gre 
gelical denominations In Jan ’g97 his portrait 
Was presented to the City of Manchester, und 
a testimonial to himself, by a committee of 
citizens, including leading representatives of 
all churches and parties. Dr Maclaren ha 
written several books on religious subjects 
Address Union Chapel, Manchester 
Macleod, Very Rev. Donald, D.D., 1s son of 
Rev. N. Macleod of Campsie, an emincnt Gaelic 
scholar, and brother of the well known Dr 
Norman Macleod and Sir George Macleod, 
surgeon tothe Queen Ed at Glasgow Univer 
sity, Dr. Macleod was ordained in ’s8 minister 
of the parish of Lauder, being subsequently 
translated to St. Michael’s Linlithgow, and then 
to Park Church, Glasgow, 1n succession to Dr 
Caird, In ’72he succeeded his brother Norman 
in the editorship of Good Words and 1n his chap- 
laincy to the Queen. In ‘9g he was Moderator 
of the General Assembly, being the fourth of 
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his family to receive tnat honour within two 
generations, a circumstance without precedent 
in the Church of Scotland. Dr Macleod’s 
| works are, ‘‘Life of Norman Macleod” and 
‘‘Christ and Society ’ Address 1, Woodlands 
Terrace, Glasgow. 


Madagascar. A large island separated b 
the Mozambique Chancel from sutheastert 
Africa Pnror to ’95 the Government was 
an absolute monarchy under Queen Ranava- 
lona III. A French Resident, however, with a 
military escort, resided at the Court and con- 
trolled foreign relations, so that the country was 
virtually a French Protectorate Much friction 
| prevailed during 93 and 94 between the Govern 

ment and the French authorities, and finally 

Fiance decided to make her protectorate of the 
| island effective An expedition easily overcame 

the resistance of the Hova troops, and after 

some changes 1n the tormation of the admini 
stration the island was made a Fiench colony, 
and General Gallient was appointed Kesident 

General and Commander in Chief (September 

96) Huis vigorous and determined policy has 
| made a great improvement in the condition cf 

the country, especially in the direction ot open- 

ing up trade routes betwecn the capitaland the 
coast The Queen was exiled to Reunion in 

March ’97_ Area 228,500 sq _m, pop. 3,500,000. 

Capital, Antananarivo, a striking and well-built 

town, pop 100,000, upon a lofty hill about two 

hundred miles inland Ports are Tamatave, 
pop 10,oco, on E , Majunga, on NW, pop 

14,000 The Hovas are the predominant tribe 

in the island, and long held che other Malagasy 

tribes in a condition of practical slavery A 

great deal of missionary work has been done 1n 

theisland, ptincipally by the London Missionary 

Society, and a large majority of the natives 

were adherents of the Society till ’95. Since 

then, however, it 14 alleged that the whole 
weight of lrench influence has been thrown 
on the side of the Catholic missions, and it 
is a fact that very many of the Mission 
Churches connected with and regarded as 
the property of the Society have been tians- 
ferred to Catholic hards The natives aie 
terrorised into professing Catholicism, and 
, then the church property 1s taken from Pro- 
testant and British hands and placed under 
j French and Catholic control An enormous 
mountain mass traverses the island from north 
to south. The soil on the eastern slopes 1s 








| the north-west, rice, cattle, hides, gum, india 
rubber, wax, cotton, sugar, vanilla, lard, and 
coffee are exported to Mauritius, Reunion, 
land Europe Climate very hurtful to Euro- 


ry | peans, especiallv on the east coast, though 


inJand 1t 1s far more healthy. Cattle herding 
and agriculture are the principal occupations. 
Madeira Islands. A group off N.W. Afncan 
| coast, belonging to Portugal, and regardedas an 
| integral part of the kingdom. Area, sos sq. m.; 
pop. 134,623. Capital and port, Funchal, a fine 
town of 20,000 inhabitants. 
See INDIA. 
see DIPLOMATIC. 


Malacca. See STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 

Malta. Anciently Melbta. Situated in the 
Mediterranean, 56 miles south of Sicily. Is a 
Bnitish Crown colony and stronghold. With 
smaller islands, Gozo and Cumino, area 117 


For Ministry, etc., 
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5q 176,231, including the garrison 
of about 10,000 alta itself contains about 
158,000 inhabitants Capital, V » pop 
50,000, a fine city, impregnably fortified, com 
manding a noble harbour It 1s a great naval 
station, with dockyards and arsenals, and 1s 
the seat of some commerce Executive in the 
hands of a muiulit Governor and Executive 
Council The Legislative Council consists of 
6 official and 14 elected members, and chooses 
its own president The elected members con 
trol finance and local matters, the Governor, 
however, having the right of veto The Maltese 
are rage all Roman Catholics, and the Govern 
ment schools, which provide free primary 
education for children, are Roman Eatholie 
also For financial statistics see BRITISH 
EMPIRE (table), and for Governor, etc, see 
DIPLOMATIC 


Manchester, Bishop of. See under PEER | 
AGE 


Manchester College, founded in Manchester 
1786, now at Oxford, ‘exists for the purpose 
of promoting the study of Philosophy, Theo 
logy, and Religion, without insisting upon 
the adoption of particular doctrines No sub 
scription or doctrinal statement 1s required 
either of trustees, professors, or students 
Exhibitions and free admission to lectures and 
classes are given to students for the ministry, 
without restriction as to the sect 1n which the 
will minister The lectures are open to all 
members of Oxford University without pay 
ment of fees The new buildings at Oxford, 


m, pop 


LLD,D Litt (Dublin) 

Manchester Grammar School Founded in 
1515 by Hugh Oldham, Bishop of Exeter, and 
others The school consists of 160 founda 
tioners (free) and about 600 capitation scholars, 
and has three main branches—classical, modern, 
and scientific Itis governed by a Board of 
Governors, under a scheme of the Charity Com 
missioners ‘The school has a number of close 
scholarships at Wadham and Brasenose Col 
lege, Oxford, andSt John sCollege, Cambridge 
ranging in annual value from £50 to £60 
There are 23 scholarships for classics, mathe 
matics or physical science, tenable at the Um 
versities, ranging 1n value from £17 to £50 
each per annum, also 29 scholarships, tenable 
at the school, ranging in value from £14 to 
425 each per annum, together with numerous 

rizes , k King, MA, late 

ellow and Tutor of Lincoln College, Oxford , 
Receiver, Owen W Cox Motto, Sapere aude 
Alumm. De Quincey, Harrison Ainsworth, 
Nase Bradford (the Manchester martyr), James 

radshaw (the poropite): General Drinkwater, 

ohn Byrom, Prebendary Smith, Bishop of 
rlisle, Dean of Manchester, Sir Frank Lock 
wood,QC,MP 


Manchester 8hipCanal See ENGINEERING 
Manila Capital ot the Philippine Islands 


(gv) 270,000 
Manitoba "A province of the Dominion of 
Canada, formerly known as the Red River 


Settlement , entered the Domimion in 1870 It 
takes its name from Lake Manitoba, which 1s 
situated sa miles SW of Lake anipes 
Ares, 73,956 8q m P: 193,425 

W. ‘ at the sanction of the Assiniboine 
and rivers The district of Keewatn, 
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formerly belonging to the N W Terntories, is 
now a Separate government under the Lieut 
Gevernor of Manitoba Climate hedlthy, but 

eat extremes of temperature Soil very 
ertile, and yields abundantly The chief crops 
are wheat, oats, barley, flax, rye, and peas, 
potatoes, and roots Large numbers of horses, 
cattle, sheep, and swine are raised Coal 
abounds throughout the province Executive 
vested in a Lieutenant Governor appointed 
by the Governpr General of the Dominion, and 
a Ministry, consisting of 5 members, with a 
Legislative Assembly, numbering 40 members, 
elected by districts for four years Four 
members are called to the Dominion Senate, 
and seven elected to the House of Commons 
Until May 90 the Roman Catholics of the 
Province enjoyed separate schools for the 
education of their children, but by an Act 
passed in that year they were abolished An 
agitation for their restoration was commenced, 
and reached a crisis 1n 95 Ultimately the 
Government settled the matter on the follow 
ing lines (Nov 96) —All schools are to be 
national, under provincial contiol, and subject 
to the same regulations and inspections e 
same text books aie to be used, and all teachers 
must be properly qualified by passing the pro 
vincial examinations and taking the prescribed 
normal school course School work ofa purely 
seculai character will occupy the whole of the 
school day except the last halfhou1, when 
epresentatives of any religious denominations 
will be allowed to come in and instruct the 
childien belonging to their own denominations, 
providing that the parents are willing to have 
them remain In cases where the parents 
decide not to have this religious instruction, 
the regular school work will continue till the 
close of school hours A proviso intended to 
make the schools satisfactory to the minority 
1s that 1n districts having an average attendance 
of twenty hye Roman Catholics the children 
shall be entitled to have teachers of their own 
denomination, who must be fully qualified 
according to provincial or national school 
standards For Ministry see DipLoMATIC 

8, t, the famous musical con 

ductor, was b 1825 at Stolzenburg, 1n Prussia 
Fiom 4g till 51: he was conductor at Krolls, 
Berlin, and from 51 to 54 Musical Director at 
Cologne He was Subconductor 545, and 
since October 55 has been Musical Director 
at the Crystal Palace Under his skilful 
guidance the winter and spring Saturday after 
noon concerts there have for over 42 years 
attracted exceptional attention Io him is 

rimarily due the intimate acquaintance of 

nglish amateurs with several of the modern 
German, French, and other foreign masters, and 
his services in regard to the works of Bnitish 
composers have been very great In’83, owing 
to the failing heaJth of Sir Michael Costa, he 
became conductor of the Handel Festival, 
which he has directed on every subsequent 
occasion ¥ ith unqualified success Address 
Crystal Palace 

eld College, Oxford Established 

for the education of men for the Nonconformist 
ministry, but its classes are open to all persons 
possessed of the requisite academic qualifica 
tions It 1s purely theological, and its students 
must, before entering on its distinctive studies, 
be graduates of some recognised university, 
It has two kinds of Scholarships (1) Arts 
value £60 a year, tenable by undergraduates, 
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at any of the older colleges in Oxford. The 
men who hold these are scholars, but not 
students, of the College. They become the 
latter only after they have taken their degree. 
(2) Theological, value £60 a year, with tuition 
free, tenable during the course at Mansfield, 
which extends over three years. These can be 
held only by graduates in honours who have 
distinguished themselves in the entrance exa- 
mination The College buildings were opened 
on Oct 15th, 89. A Settlement @n connection 
with the College has been formed at Canning 
Town, E, and 1s called ‘“‘ Mansfield House 
The staff of the ole consists of Principal, 
Rev A. M. Fairbairn, D D.; Vice-Principal, Mr 
. Massie, M A.; Lecturers, Mr. J V_ Bartlet, 
A.,G B Gray, MA, and G. W. Lhatcher, 
M.A.; Bursar, Mr. N H Smith, M A. 


Marchand, Major, was born __ 1863 at 
Thoissey, in the Department of Aisne; and 
after a brief experience as clerk to a notary, he 
entered the army in 83. He spent some time 
in a military school, and was then sent to 
Africa, where Jater he so much distinguishec 
himself. His first service was in Senegambia, 
and as early as ’90 he was despatched on 
exploring expeditions to the sources of the 
Niger and other districts, where he did useful 
work. When France obtained control ot 
French Congo she sent M_ Luotard to the 
Upper Ubangi iegion to look after Fiench 
interests in the northeast, and Captain 
Marchand, as he then was, was afterwards 
appointed as one of his subordinates, with 
Special instructions apparently to push on 
towards the Nile. These instructions he 
carried out with the utmost gallantry and 
Success, and in ’98 arrived at his goal, Fashoda, 
after having established French posts along 
his route through the Bahr-el Ghazal province 
ce fuller details see Ecypr and FRENCH 

ONGO. 


Marine Insurance, ’98. See INSURANCE. 
Marines, Royal. See Navy. 
Mark Twain, See CLEMENS. 


Marlborough College, Wiltshire. Founded 
1843, peorpotares by royal charter ‘45, re 
ceived additional charter 53. Exhibitions to 
Universities, one each of £50, £40, and £30 for 

pa 7 ” ery three 
e Counc) 

SEEM Sees 430, ae 0 A AU) £422 Ios 
fall vacant alternately Also 2 Modern School 
Exhibitions of £25 and £20 each, offered annu 
ally. , scholarships filled annually - 16 “‘ Founda- 
tion,’ for sons of clergy, £30; 3 Senior,” £40; 
6 “Junior,’ £30; 1 “ House,” £80, all open; 
Minor Scholaiships for Modern Languages, 
ete. Pupils, s9o. ter, Rev. G.C. Bell, MA” 


M Regulations. In Great Bntaw 
Marriage can be had in four ways—by special 
licence, by common licence, by publication of 
banns, and before a registrar, or (as provided 
in the Marriage Act of 98, which comes into 
force ie rst, 889) some other ‘‘ authorized 
person. e effect of the ’98 Act 1s to enable 
Marriages to be solemnized at Nonconformist 
places of worship without the attendance of a 
registrar. In the case of a licence, one of the 
parties must have resided at least fifteen 
days in the parish or district where the 
ceremony 1s to be performed. (z) The common 

ce can be obtained at the registry office 
of the bishop of the diocese, or from any 
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surrogate of such bishop. One of the parties 
must personally apply for the licence, and make 
affidavit that there 1s no legal impediment to 
the marriage. The fees amount to from £2 2s. 6d. 
to £3 35. e common licence fixes the time an 
place of the ceremony. (2) The special licence 
can only be obtained by one of the parties 
attending at the Faculty Office, Doctors’ Com- 
mons he granting of special licences rests 
solely with the Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
considers each application on its merits an 
average about 4o per annumare issued. The fees 
amount to about £30, and the licence empowers 
the parties to be married at any time, in any 
place. (3) In the case of banns, they must be 
ublished 1n the church of the parish in which 
both paities or each of them reside for three 
consecutive Sundays, and the ceremony must 
be performed within three months of the final 
publication in one of the two churches, a cer- 
tificate of the publication in the other church 
being given to the munuster abel the 
ceremony. (4) If the marriage 1s to be before 
@ registrar, or some other authorized person, 
one of the parties must give notice to the 
registrar of the district, in which he must 
have dwelt for seven days If the parties are 
in two districts, notice must be given to the 
registrar of each district. Notice will then 
be placed on the notice board of the office for 
twenty-one days, after which the certificate 
issues and the marriage may be celebrated (a) 
at the superintendent registrar’s office without 
a religious ceremony, or (4) in any building 
registered for marriage in presence of the dis- 
trict registrar. The fees for the marriage are 
2s to the superintendent registrar, and 5s. to 
the registrar before whom the marnage 1s 
solemnized, and 2s. 7d. 1s charged for each 
certificate of marriage. If desired, the presence 
of the registrar may be dispensed with in 
registered buildings, other than Church of 
England churches, certified to the Registrar- 
General as places of religious worship, and 
for him may be substituted any ‘authorized 
person ’ certified as having been duly author- 
ized for the purpose by the trustees or other 
governing body of the building, or of some 
registered building in the same registration 
district. In such a case a fee of 4s. 18 to be 
paid to the superintendent registrar on_ the 
issue of a certificate for a marriage, or if the 
marriage 1s by lhcence an additional fee of 
6s 6d. The registrar may also issue a licence 
which dispenses with some of the above 
formalities. The fees are, for the licence, 
£2 4s. 6d to the superintendent registrar, and 
tos to the registrar All marriages, except 
those by special licence, must be performed 
between the hours of 8 a.m _ and 3 p.m., in 


buildings with abe doors. All marriages must 
1 


be registered, 1f performed by a clergyman ot 
the Church of England, by the clergyman, who 
transmits a copy to the superintendent regis- 
trar; in other cases by the district registrar, 
or the registering officer of the Quakers, or the 
secretary of the synagogue among the Jews. 
In Scotland the regulations for a Re 
Mecriege are very much the same as in England. 
The old idea that Oonsent makes 

has been very much altered by the necessit 
for the registration of the marriage, whi 
was formerly unnecessary. But there 1s no 
marnage by special licence in Scotland. See 
Divorce, JUDICIAL SEPARATION, RESTITUTION 
oF ConjJUGAL Ricuts, and SESsIon, sect. 68. 
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Marriage with a Deceased Wife’s Sister. 


Before 1533 marriages of consanguinity and 
affinity were wholly governed by Canon Law 
Such marnages were voidable (1533—1835) In 
the latter year Lord Lyndh: rst s Act made past 
m rriages of affinity vahd, future marnages 
void The House of Commons rejected the pro 
hibitory clause as regards marriage wii a 
deceased wife’s sister, Lut afterwards were 
bbe aded to a cept 1t temporarily In 1847 a 

oyal Commission was appointed to examine 
the marriage laws, and from 49 up to the present 
day, a period of more than fifty years, attempts 
have been made, both in the Lords and 
the Commons, to carry the Bill making mar 
riage with a deceased wifes sister legal, but 
eventually they have always failed Asarule, 
especially from 75 to 93 the Commons have 
carried the Bill by a large majority, but it has 
been thrown out inthe Lords In 96, however, 
the Bill was carried by the House of Lords, 
but went no futher Ihe Oolonial Bull passed 
in the House of Commons more than twenty 
years ago, and in the House of Lords during 
the session of '98, to make marriages of this 
class legally contracted in the colonies legal 
also in England, and the Scotch Bull, having 
a similar object, have also never been cariied, 
though there are not wanting high author: 
ties who pronounce such marriages legal 1 
Scotland even now, without any special per 
missive legislation It may be added that 
marriage with a deceased wifes sister has 
been specially legalised under the sanction of 
the Crown 1n all the Australian colonies, in 
Canada, Barbados, Ceylon, Mauritius, New 
Zealand, South Africa, and Jerse Bills 
similar to the English Bill have also been 
assed in Natal hese were, however, re 
used ratification (by the Crown) for special 
or technical reasons Throughout India mar 
riages of this kind are universally legal among 
all sects and creeds, except European Protes 
tants In all the colonies not here named they 
become legal in all respects on the death of the 
husband or wife, or, as in Lagos and else 
where, by the sanction of the Governor, which 
means, of course the permission of the Crown 
In every Christian country 1n the world, except 
the United Kingdom, they are legal The head 
quarters of those opposed to the existing law 
are the offices of the age Reform Asso 
ciation ( » Mr T Paynter Allen), 2 
Dean s Yard, Westminster Defending the law 
as it stands 1s the M Law Defence Union 
(Secretary, Mr G } Murray), 1, King Street, 
Westminster 

Married Women (Maintenance in case of 
Desertion) Act, 86 This Act provides that 
it shall be lawful for any married woman 
deserted by her husband to summon him 
before two justices in Prey sessions or a 
te aaa magistrate If satisfied that the 
husband, being able partly or wholly to main 
tain his wife, or wife and family, has wilfully 
neglected to do so, and has deserted his wife, 
the justices or magistrate may order him to 
pay to her such weekly sum not exceeding £2 
as may be considered to be in accordance 
with his means and any means the wife may 
have for her support, the payment to be en 
forced in the same way as the payment of 
maoney under an affiliation order The order 
saay be varied by the justices or the magistrate 
upon f given that the means of husband 
or have varied since the order was made 
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No order for Bas ment shall be made in favour 
of a wife proved to have committed adultery 
unless such adultery has been condoned, and 
any such order may be discharged upon proof 
that the wife since the making thereof has 
committed adultery The Act does not extend 
to Scotland 

Martineau, Rev. James, DD, LLD, 
DCL, comes vot an old Huguenot family. 
He 1s a brother of the late Harnet Martineau, 
and was b tat Norwich 1805 Educated at 
Norwich Grammar School, Dr Lant Carpen- 
ters School at Bristol, and Manchester New 
College (qv) He entered the ministry in 
28, ordained by the Dublin Presbytery of 
the Synod of Munster In 32 he commenced 
his larger pastorate of twenty five years in 
Liverpool, umiting with it after 40 the duties 
of Lecturer on Mental and Moral Philosophy 
at Manohester New Oollege, 4:1 In 57 he 
folloued the College to London, retiring from 
the pulpit, but in 59 he became, 1n conjunc 
tion (for two years) with his friend Principal 
i J Tayler, responsble for the services in 

ittle Portland Street Chapel succeeding to 
the College Euidcipaan ly in 68 Many emi 
nent men, including Lyell, were occasional or 
habitual worshippers at Little Portland Street 
Chapel during his pastorate He retired from 
the ministry in 72, and from the College in 85 
Dr Martineau 1s a volumimous writer on ethical 
and theological questions, and is master of a 
most lucid and gracerul style Amongst the 
best known of his works are ‘Endeavours after 
the Christian Life, ‘ Hours of Thought on 
Sacred Things, ‘ Studies of Christianity, 
“The Seat of Authority in Religion “A 
Study of Spinoza, ‘Types of Ethical Theory, 
‘‘A Study of Religion (88) ‘Essays, Reviews, 
and Addresses (90) He1s hon LLD Har 
vard, DD Leyden and Edinburgh, DCL 
Oxford, 88 and Litt D Dublin, 92 Address 
35, Gordon Square, W C 

Martinique <A West Indian island of the 
Windward Pour It 1s a French colony 
administered by a Governor with a General 
Counc:! Area, 381 sq m , pop about 190,000 
Fort Royal (or Fort e Trance) 1s the seat of 
government, St Pierre, pop 25 500, the principal 
town It 1s represented at Paris by a senator 
andtwodeputies Thechief products are sugar, 
coffee, tobacco, andcotton See COLONIES, ETC, 
or EUROPEAN POWERS 

Mashonaland See RHopEsia 

Massingham, H W, editor of the Dazly 
Chronicle, was b at Catton, near Norwich, and 
wasa pup of Dr Jessopp at Norwich Grammar 
Schoel, of which he was the head at the time of 
his leaving He early entered the journalistic 
profession, and after some work at Norwich on 
the Norfolk News came to London, and Was 
appointed one of the editors of the National 

ress Agency On the retirement of Mr T. 
P OConnor he became editor of the Séar, of 
which journal he was assistant editor fiom its 
foundatibn, and on leaving that paper proceeded 
to the Chronicle, acting as leader writer, con- 
ductor of the literary department, and later on 
as assistant editor From g2 to’gs he specially 
represented the Chromtcle in the House of 
Commons, and was appointed to the editorship 
mm succession to Mr A E Fletcher Mr 
Massingham has also been a contributor to 
many magazines, and has written a book on 
the “London Daily Press” He 1s a Com- 
mander of the Order of the Saviour 
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Massowah See Eryturea, and CoLonies, 
ETC , OF EUROPEAN POWERS 

Master and Servant, Law as to In the 
case of domestio servants the hiring 1s subject 
to a months notice (from any date), or the 
payment of an extra month s wages (not beard 
wages) A governess or tutor 1s usually en 
titled tothree months notice It may generally 
be tiken that if a servant 1s paid by the day, 
week, or month, he 1s entitled to a days, 
weeks, or months notice & servant may, 
however, be dismissed without notice or com 
pensation for (1) being absent without leave, 
(2) utter incompetency, (3) wiltul disobedience 
to reasonable orders, or (4) gross moral mis 
conduct The deith of the maste: puts an 
cnd to the hiring A master is not bound to 
give a character to a servant, but if given it 
must be truthful, and if given bona fide it 1s 
privileged, and not actionable A master 15 
liable fo1 the acts of his servant as, for instance, 
where a coachman, through careless driving, 
causes damage to another person or their 
property, though he would not be lable if the 
servant were acting without his knowledge 
o1 authority Apart from special arrangement, 
a servant cannot be compcllea to pay for 
accidental breakages A master 15 not lable 
for any medical attendance unless he actually 
authorises it See Law 98 


Matabeleland See RuHopesia 


Mattei Remedies, The, were discovered by 
the late Count Czasar Mattel, a native of 
Bologna, who was born in 1810, and died at 
Bologna in _ 96, leaving his formule to his 
adopted son Count Mario Venturolh Matte: He 
was made count by Pope Pius 1X on July zoth 
47, 1m recognition of the loyalty and gene 
rosity displayed in his gift to His Holiness 
of an estate on the Austrian burders at a time 
when there had been a serious breach between 
Austria and the Vatican Aftera brief political 
career, the Count ietired into private life, and 
devoted himself chiefly to the study of medicine 
discovering several remedies In 66 Pro 
fesso1 Pascucci, who held the Chair of Medicine 
at the prada g of Bologna, tested these re 
medies at the Military Hospital of San Theresa, 
at Rome _ His report, afterwards published 
declared that many cures of varicose veins, 
fistula, heart disease, gout, rheumatism, etc, 
had been effected, and that Matteis febrifuge 
was better than quinine aSa 1emedy for fevers 
The chicf medicines discovered by the Count 
aie Scrofoloso for disorders of the lymph, 
Angioitico for disorders of the bled, and 
Canceroso for degeneration of the tissues, 
and certain nerve stimulating waters to which 
he gave the name “Electricities In go Lady 
Paget published articles on Mattes remedie® 
in the National Review In_ gx other articles 
appeared in the Review of Reviews, and as it 
Was Stated that some cases of cancer had 
been cured by these remedies, a committee was 
appninted to test their value in f®&ve cancer 
cases In g94the Rev S J] Whitmee,t RGS, 
of the London spe Society reported a 
number of cures of elephantiasis, dysentery, 
etc, among the natives of Samoa In 95 Dr 
R_M Theobald, MA (Glasgow), was struck 
off the register by the General Medical Council 
for recommending these secret remedies In 

a remarkable report was issued of cases 
cured at the Mattel Home, Earls Court, an 
istitution of which Suir Henry Tyler 1s the 
chief supporter 
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Mauritius Aon island inthe Indian Ocean 
ie miles east of Madagascar, 2000 miles from 
Ndia, and 2300 from the Cape Itis a Bntish 


Crown colon Area, 705 5d M, ,., 378,041, 
including a large proportion of Hindus The 
island 1s divided into nine districts Capital 


_and chief port is Port Lows (pop 60,000) 


A Governor presides over the administration, 
which 1s conducted by Executive and Legisla 
tive Councile Of the Executive Council of 7 
members 5 ale official and 2 elected Of the 
Council of Government, numbering 27 members, 
8 are er officio members, 9g nominated by the 
Governor and roelected The capitilis strongly 
defended, but the former large garrison 1s 
reduced to 400 There 1s now a constabulary 
of about 1000 French 1s spoken all over the 
island There 1s a Royal College, and also 
many Government and other schools The 
chief products are sugar, rum, vanilla, aloe, 
fibre and oil Dependent appanages of the 
colony, under the administration of its governor, 
are various groups in the Indian Ocean The 
Seychelles, Rodriguez, the Amurantes, Diego 
Garcia, and the Chagos Islands, are the chief of 
them The total area 1s about 350 5q m, 
pop 20000 For financial statistics see BRITISH 
EMPIRE (table), see also DIPLOMATIC 


Max Muller, Frederick See 


CouNCcIL 
Mayotte See Coworo IsLanps 


Medical Association, British See BRITISH 
MrpDIcAL ASSOCIATION 


Medical Degrees for Women See Women, 
HIGHER EDUCATION OF 


MEDICAL SUMMARY, 98 


The Plague in India, which had almost dis 
appeared by June 97, began to show itselt 
again in the autumn of the same yea: and 1n 
Bombay city had reached alarming proportions 
by December the dea hs in the last week of 
that month reaching 200 Its virulence con 
tinued to increase to a ma*‘imum in Feb_ 98, 
at which time the datly deaths from plague 
averaged 250, and then towards the end of 
March rapidly abated, and by June the “re 
erudescence had practically disappeared, after 
running a course very similar to the original 
attack , there being in each a period of about 
thiee months of develepment, three months of 
intensity, and three months of decline At 
least 20 ooo deaths must be credited to the first 
attack in Bombay alone Though the chief 
effects were felt 1n Bombay itself, yet the 
Presidency and other parts of Western India 
suffered seveiely also Early in the year the 
following places weie notified as infected the 
Theba and Kolaba districts, Janagire state, 
Ratnagiri, Poona, Ahmednagar, Nasik, Khan 
desh, Satara, Sholapur, Belgaum, and Dharwar 
districts, the southern Mahratta country, the 
Surat district, the Palampore, Baroda, and 
Cutch sta es, and the Karachi district The 
recrudescence at Poona was especially severe, 
there being at one period roo deaths oa but 
it ceased sooner than in Bomba urat, 
Sholapur, and Karachi: also suffered severely, 
a large part of the population at the latter place 
taking tothe jungle During the time that the 
epidemic was declining in Bombay it was very 
active in the Punjab, and several places in the 
Nizams dominions were also attacked. At 
first measures similar to those used in the year 
before were enforced actively, including the 
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searching of houses, the removal of cases to 
hospital, the segregation of those who had been 
In communication with patients by placing 
them in special camps, the disinfection of in 
fected houces, and the closing of others as unfit 
for human habitation This interference with 
the customs and religious prejudices of the 
native population gave 11se to deep dissatis 
faction, which culminated on March oth in an 
alarming 110t at Bombay, in which several 
persons were hilled and injured’ In various 
arts of the city plague ambulances were 
burned and attempts made to set fire to the 
hospitals, the Jamsetjee Hospital was attacked 
the mob being driven back by rifle volleys 
A plague inspector and two privates of the 
Shropshire regiment were stoned to death, 
and a Parsee magistrate was wounded Over 
roo rioters were airested In consequence 
of the state of native feeling the Government 
decided on a change of procedure, and at a 
meeting in the Bombay Town Hall on March 
1sth the Governor announced that seaich 
parties were to be abolished, and the duty of 
reporting suspicious cases entrusted to the 
head men of the various communities, the 
inspectior of corpses was to be discontinued 
and there was to be no delay in funerals 
These regulations had the desired effect of 
appeasing the native population Writing 
shorly after (April 2nd), the co1 respondent of 
the Lancet said ‘In short, all the measures of 
the Plague Committee hitherto adopted with 
such stringency have been practically sus 
pended, and yet there 1s not the slghtest 
evidence of further spreaa of the disease 
The disease seems to take 1ts own particular 
course, whatever may be done (Lancet, April 
23rd, 98) The Plague Committee was sub 
sequently dissolved, and a Municipal Com 
missioner with similar powers appointed 
Ihe Bombay Municipality established several 
stations foi preventive inoculation with Haff 
kine serum in all upwards of 20,000 persons 
were sotreated The number of plague cases in 
Bombay recorded from Sept 96 to April 22nd, 
’98, was 29,062, with 26 239 deaths, a mortality 
of go 2 pei cent Elsewhere the mortality was 
much lower, being in Poona,eg only 74 4 pei 
cent The saturated condition of the soil and 
the excessive overcrowdirg may account for 
the difference, Bombay being sard to be the 
most densely crowded city in the world, and 
the native tenement houses, or ‘‘chawls, being 
very insanitary (Lancet, Feb 26th) Elaborate 
precautions were taken to prevent the spread 
of the plague to the Bengal Presidency and 
Calcutta laapectine stations were established 
at certain points on the lines of railway com 
munication, and, when necessary passengers 
were detained The first case in Calcutta that 
was recognised occurred on April 16th, and 
before the end of April about 40 cases had 
occurred The number of cases 1eported 
each week reached its maximum of 23 on 
July and, falling to4on July 30th A few 
isolated cases of plague occurred in the Madras 
Presidency, but they appear to have been 
imported, and no general epidemic occutred 
Though atelegram from Bombay, on June 1oth 
announced that the death rate was at length 
normal, yet by july it was evident another 
recrudescence was impending , this eventuality 
having, moreover, been foreseen as possible 
from reeords of previous visitations of 
plague in India and elsewhere. On Aug 6th 
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the number of fresh cases suddenly rose 
from 12 to over 30 During the last week 
in August over 2300 plague deaths were notified 
in the Bombay Presidency, including 162 1n the 
city In Hubh,atown in the southern Mahratta 
district, 60 deaths were occurring daily 
The districts of Dharwar and Belgaum were 
seriously affected , also those of Thana, Satara 
Kolhapur, and Kathiawar, and a fresh outbreak 
had occurred in the Hyderabad state The 
important railvay centre of Bangalore was also 
attacked A few cases had occurred in the 
Mysore stzte the town of Guntakal, in the 
Madras Presidency was also suffering from 
plague In Calcutta a few sporadic cases 
occurred trom time to time, and on Oct roth 
the city was officially declared free from plague 
By the end of October the plague was decreas 
ing in Bombay city, though apparently on the 
Inciease in the Presidency pper India was 
free, but the disease was increasing in the 
Mysore state especially in the city of Bangalore, 
the outbreak 1n the Madras Presidency was not 
as yet sellous (Bri/ Med Journ, Nov 3rd, 
98) Hong Kong was in Aor! revisited by an 
outbreak of plague, which in the following 
month assumed serious proportions the disease 
1S supposed to have come from Macao The 
neighbouring parts of China and the island of 
Formosa also suffered heavily about the same 
time To the end of June the number of cases 
reported in Hong Kong was 1308, with 1153 
deaths By July the epidemic had practically 
disappeared At the end of October it was 
reported that plague had broken out in the 
district of Samarkand in Asiatic AKussia 
Among the phenomena associated with 
plague one appears to stand out clearly ina 
causal relation In many places, among others 
in Calcutta, 1t has been noticed that the out 
break of the disease among men has been 
preceded by a great mortality among rats the 
bodies of these animals, when examined, have 
been found to contain the genuine plague 
bacillus mice and cats are stated also to suffer 
from the disease, and perhaps monkeys The 
evidence in the case of rats appears to be very 
strong, and the destruction of these animals 
now ferms a recognised portion of preventive 
sanitary work They abound tn all the native 
houses, and their presence to a large extent 
may explain the fact that plague has been 
observed to ‘‘cling to certain houses Ihe 
following remarks are of interest in this con 
nection ‘Of the number of attendants who 
have been employed on plague avy com 
foe very few have taken the disease 
n upwards of 246 imstances at one hospital, 
where the friends of the patients attended their 
sick, 1n not a single instance did the disease 
spread tothe fnends On the othe: hand are 
numerous cases where houses have been dis 
infected from top to bottom, vacated and shut 
up, and then very shortly after the families 
returned plague cases broke out among 
them (Lancet, Jan 1st, '98) A case of 
paeue broke out on July 6th on board the 
& O ss Carthage which sailed from 
Bombay on July 2nd’ The patrent, a native 
fireman, was 1*olated in a boat and landed 
at Aden, on Jul 14th another fireman was 
attacked and similarly :solated, and on arrival 
at Gravesend transferred to hospital No 
further untoward result happened, and no 
panic occurred in this country This remark 
able incident contrasts in many ways with the 
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lamentable outbreak of true bubonic plague at 
Vienna Since the return of the Austrian 
Plague Commission from Bombay, 1ts members 
had pursued their studies of the disease in 
Vienna in a special laboratory connected with 
the medical department, where from cultures 
brought from India animals were inoculated 
for the purposes of research On Oct 15th the 
attendant who specially looked after these 
animals (rats and guinea pigs) fell 11] of what 
was at first supposed to be Pneumonia, but 
was soon 1ecognised as true plague On the 
18th he died _ In his illness he was attended by 
Dr Mueller, a member of the Plague Com 
mission, and two nurses On Oct 2oth one of 
these nurses fell 1]], and on the same day Dr 
Mueller began to feel 111, and on the 23rd he died 
of the pneumonic form of plague, nurse Techa 
dying some days later The disease spread no 
further The bacillus of plague has thus, by 
this most unfortunate accident, been demon 
strated to be the real cause of the disease 
Tnere 1s no doubt that the attendant, Barisch, 
who appears to have been of intemperate 
habits, contracted it by careless handling of 
the inoculated animus A Government Com 
mission was appointed late in the year to 
investigate the whole subject of the plague 
The epidemic of Typhoid Fever at Maidstone, 
which had begun to abate 1n Oct 97, practically 
ceased at the end of the year, and on Sunday, 
Jan end, 98, services were held in all the 
churches in the town 1n thanksgiving for its 
disappearance’ Ihe epidemic had begun in 
September, and during its continuance nearly 
1900 cases, with some 130 deaths, occurred ina 
population of 34,000 The extra expenditure 
entailed on the coiporation amounted to 
£14,000 A Local Government Board inquiry 
was opened 1n the Session House on Jan 31st 
The following extract from the Commissioners 
Report contains the result ‘‘On a review of 
the whole of the epidemic we have no hesitation 
in coming to the conclusion that the epidemic 
was caused by the pollution of the water 
supplied by the Maidstone Company from their 
arleigh sources It is tiue that there 1s 
abundant testimony to show that grave sanitary 
defects exist 1n the construction of some of the 
sewers and of any house drains and water 
closets within the borough, while one of the 
expert witnesses, Dr Corfield, said that, in 
his opinion, these defects were sufficient to 
account for the epidemic But the sudden and 
Simultaneous outbreak of fever over a wide 
area, and the rapidity with which the epidemic 
grew, cannot be accounted for by the existence 
of defective conditions of sewerage and drain 
age Further, the facts as to the local incidence 
of the disease are not consistent with the 
theory that these conditions had anything t& 
do with its origin The old brick barrel sewers 
are almost all in the Jower part of the town 
which was comparatively free from attack, and 
the hand flushed and defective hoyse drains 
are distributed pretty equally over the whole 
town, whereas the cases of typhoid fever were 
sonfined to the Farleigh area of water supply 
'O an extent which quite precludes the possi 
ality of mere chance We aré of opinion that 
many of the typhoid cases 1n the borough were 
due to defects of drainage and sewerage, with 
consequent pollution of the soil underlying the 
lown At King’s Lynn the total number of 
sases reported up to the end of ’97 was 461 
ind a few more occurred at the beginning of 
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98 Here also the epidemic was attributed by 
the Local Government Inspector to contamina- 
tion of the water supply In Belfast, where an 
outbreak of typhoid occurred in the autumn 
of 97, there was a recrudescence of the disease 
on a larger scale during the corresponding 
period of the following year In the opinion 
of a large majority of those most competent to 
judge the pollution of the subsoil with filth 
and the imperfect removal of refuse matter are 
the chief causes of the undue prevalence of 
typhoid fever in Belfast (Brit Med Journ ) 
As the result of a meeting of many of the lead 
ing members of the profession in London on 
une 22nd an Association was formed “ for the 
revention of Consumption and other forms of 
Tuberculosis, and a letter sigred by the presi 
dents of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and 
Sui geons was published in the papers, stating 
the objects of the Association to be ‘the 
dissemination of information, the arousing of 
public feeling as to the necessity for defensive 


measures, and the provision of sanato11a for 
the open air treatmentof consumption Much 
attention has been directed during the year to 


this subject, the national importance of which 
may be gathered from the facts that the deaths 
from tuberculosis in this country are estimated 
as one tenth of the whole mortality, and that 
since the discovery of the bacillus tuberculosis 
it has come to be recognised that the disease 1s 
a preventable one, just as, for example, typhoid 
fever 1s The two chief modes of infection 
are particles of dried tuberculous sputum in 
the air and the milk of tuberculous cows The 
early recognition of phthisis 1s of paramount 
importance if treatment 1s to be of any avail, 
and professional opinion is rapidly crystallising 
in favour of the open air treatment, which has 
for some years been ema pursued 
at special sanatornia in Germany latterly the 
system has been introduced into this country, 
notably at Cromer and Bournemouth The 
public cannot too soon awake to the dangers of 
111 ventilated public resorts, such as theatres 
and places of worship Crowded overheated 
workiooms are also a source of much 1lI]ness 
and suffering The report of the Royal Com 
mission on Tuberoulosis was presented to Parlia 
ment in April The Commissioners express 
the strongest opinion in favour of public over 
rivate slaughter houses, and recommend that 
ocal authorities should have power, when once 
a public slaughte: house has been established, 
to declare that no othe: place shall be used for 
slaughtering purposes, aS a necessary pre 
liminary toa ‘uniform and equitable system 
of meat inspection They consider that all 
meat inspecto1s should pass an examination in 
the subject and receive a certificate Though 
the Commissioners are of opinion that the 
danger from tuberculous meat has been exag 
gerated, they emphasise that arising from 
mip At present no adequate powers exist 
for controlling the danger to man from the sale 
of the milk of tuberculous cows, a risk which 
is especially great in childhood, as might be 
expected, and as 1s shown by the fact that there 
has been no diminution 1n the death rate from 
“‘tabes mesenterica, a tuberculous affection 
of childhood, at all comparable with that which 
has taken place in_ phthisis during the last 
thirty years The Commissioners recommend 
that all diseases of the udder and all cows 
which exhibit outward symptoms of tuber- 
culosis should be notified, also that the 
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tuberculin test should be applied in order to 
separate affected from healthy animals The 
commissioners by a majority do not recommend 
‘he compensation of butchers for the seizure 
of tuberculous carcasses (Brit Mcd Journ, 
May 30th) <A Congress of Tuberculoms (being 
che fourth) was held in Paris from July 27th to 
Aug. 3rd. The President, Prof. Nocart, 1n his 
iddress pointed out that treatment in the very 
2arliest stage 1s of the first importance ; that it 
‘was the duty of the medical profession to con- 
Inue preaching 1n seacon and out of season 
hat tuberculos.s 1s preventable ” Heasserted 
hat the “immense majority” of tuberculous 
‘ows bring forth calves which are healthy at 
he moment of their birth, and will rem1in so 
f care be taken to a as them from the 
nothers immediately after birth, and to feed 
hem with boiled milk, and insisted that the 
nore tre question was studied the greater was 
ound to be the part attiibutable to contagion 
n the dissemination of tuberculosis. As dried 
uberculous sputum is the ordinary vehicle 
f infection he insisted that a reform in the 
abit of promiscuous spitting would alone 
nake an effective prophylaxis of tuberculosis 
sossible Bang of Copenhagen in an inter 
‘sting paper (Brit Aled Tok , Epitome, 
\ug 33th, ’98) summed up the ‘ideal pro 
yhylactic measures” necessary to extirpate 
ovine tuberculosis thus (1) The recognition 
f all animals affected with tuberculosis, and 
heir compulsory notification, followed by the 
‘amination of al) beasts which have been 
‘xposed to contagion; (2) destruction of all 
nimals suffici.ntly diseased to be able to 
ransmit the affection, (3) complete isolation 
if animals slightly affected, which must be 
laughtered as soon as the disease tends to 
levelop itself in them Several membeis 
eported adversely on Koch’s new ‘ Tuber 
ulin R ’ in the treatment of tvberculosis 
“he Congress before separating passed a series 
if resolutions, some referring especially to 
"rench needs, but others of univeisal interest 
hus, they recommended that tuberculous 
matients should not be sent to convalescent 
.\omes open to persons suffering from other 
liseases , that homes should be established 
nd_ specially reserved for convalescent 
hiJdren, that “‘a medical committee of initia- 
ive” should be formed for the establishment of 
wopular and gratuitous sanatoria. They also 
ecommenaed legislation for bovine tubercu- 
csis on the lines of Rang’s 1eport (see above) 
The Vacoination Act (see separate article), 
ounded in the main on the 1ecommendations 
f the Royal Commission, received the royal 
sssent on Aug, 13th, and already the ‘con 
icientious objector’’ has become a familiar 
ybyect in the police courts. Lord |] iste: has 
lescnbed the measure as ‘‘a tremendous ex 
yeriment” The following remarks from the 
Vew York Medical R:cord deserve considera- 
ton ‘If false beliefs conscientiously held are 
o be allowed to stand in the way of the safety 
of the community, theie 19 an end of all sanitary 
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legislation. A person who 1s allowed to refuse 
vaccination on conscientious grounds ma 
refuse to isolate a patient with small-pox, an 
the State cannot consistently force him to do 
so.” Inthe Brettsh Medical Journal of July and 
will be found an abstract of the valuable 
puenesticn by the Imperial Health Office in 

erlin entitled ‘‘Small-pox and Vaccination - 
the Kenefit of the Vaccination Law of 1874, 
with an Examigation of DUISCHOnS ” A con- 
siderable epidemic of small-pox occurred at 
Middlesbrough in the early part of the 
year. Jhe infection was probably imported 
from the Spanish port of Bilbao. The first 
case was notified on Nov. 22nd, ’97, and up to 
the end of March 98 1200 cases occurred, with 
1€6 deaths, the population of the town being 
go,000, of whom 20,000 appear to have been 
absent at the time of the epidemic. A vaccina- 
tion census taken by the guardians showed a 
population of 69,525 enumerated, of whom 
68,219 were found to have been primarily 
vaccinated, 1306 unvaccinated, and 14,163 to 
have been revaccinated at some period or 
other of their lives. Of children under fourteen 
years of age 653 were reported to be un- 
vaccinated The following table 1s taken from 
the Lancet (April 231d, ’98) — 





hae oo VB. cs 

AgePerods. S3/38 BSE % 
Ho i b> 2 ) iS a A 

Under 5 years 29 9 I 20 10 
5 and under 10 yrs 65] 32 0 33 14 
IO: 45 aie TB. gy 117 99 2 1% 3 
TS 95 » 75 » 409 354 19 25 13 
25» » 50 4, 5744 501 64 73 38 
60 years . : 6 3 #21 3 +O! 
Totals . 1200[1028 67 | 172 79 


Increasing experience has only strengthened 
the behef in the value of the antitoxin treatment 
of diphtheria, A valuable report was, on May 27th, 
presentcd to the Clinical Society by a special 
committee which had investigated the reports 
of 633 cases of diphtheria treated 1n various 
London hospitals by antitoxin, the results being 
further compared with those in a “control” 
series compiled from the records of the general 
hospitals before the introduction of antitoxin 
The total mortality 1n the 633 cases amounted 
tO 124, or 19 5 per cent., as opposed to 2g 6 per 
cent inthe non-antitoxin control series The 
mortality in the cases necessitating tracheo- 
tomy was 36 percent., as opposed to 71°6 in 
the corresponding cases of the control series 
(Brit Med. Journ, June ath, ’98).. During ’96 
and ’97 there were 178 cases of diphthena 
treated at University College Hospital by 
antitoxin. Comparing the general mortality 
from this g@lisease at the Hospital for seven 
years, ’95 being the first antitoxin year, the 
results are as follows — 








Year. ‘1. | "82 | "8. | ‘of | '96 | 26 | 97 

Percentage Mortality . 3. . «| 43°5 33°3 3 39 28 17°7 17 
Percentage Mortality of Tracheotomy 

Cases iy ie aS ne, | ws 70 45 77 50 20 39 24 
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Lhe results of serum therapy 1n other diseases do 
1ot yet admit of extended statistical statement, 
yut several successful cases of treatment by 
‘antistreptococcic ” serum have been published 
jurng the year Prof. Fraser and Prof. 
“almeth have continued their researches on the 
iction of bile and of special antitoxins in the 
reatment of snake-bite. Up to the present 
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adventure, nobody being to blame. From 4 grs. 
to 5 grs. of a ptomaine were found in the viscera 
of the deceased, and 1t was suggested that the 
pontapies was conveyed from the tongue to the 
lamb by flies. 

Ihe sixty s1xth annual meeting of the Bntish 
Medical Association was opened at Edinburgh 
on July 26th, when the President, Sir T. 


ibout 20,000 persons in Bombay, and 2000 1n | Grainger Stewart, M D, delivered an address 


Calcutta, besides comparatively small numbers on “ 


he Reciprocal Duties of the Profession 


n other places, have undergom: inoculation to the Community, and of the Community to 


with Haftkine s ‘‘ preventive” serum Though 
he results appear on the whole to have been 
avourable, sufncient data have not yet been 
iccumulated to enable a distinct opinion to be 
ormed as to its value Yersin’s ‘‘curative’ 
serum 1s admittedtobeafailure The methods 
of Roux and Lustig have not been tried on any 
arge scale A paper by Haffkine will be found 
n rit Med Jouin , Sept 24th, ’98. 

y the Lord Mayor of 
.ondon to the medical profession on May 4th, 
he Secretary of State for War, Lord Lansdowne, 
innounced, amidst gieat enthusiasm, that the 
Medical Department of the army was to be 
ransformed into a Royal Army Medical Corps, 
che officers of which were to have purely 
military titles, carrying with them correspon 
ng army rank Bythis important and gracetul 
concession a ong stangie grievance which 
was seriously impairing the efficiency of the 
Army Medical Service was happily set ~* 
‘est. The royal warrant was promulgated on 


At a banquet given 


rst 


the Profession.” Perhaps the most generally 
interesting communication made at this meet- 
ing was that by Dr. Manson on ‘‘ The Mosquito 
and the Malaria Parasite.” It has been known 
for some time that in the blood of patients 
suffering from ague a microscopic parasite may 
be found in the blood corpuscles, and that this 
organism undergoes a cycle of changes corre. 
sponding to the stages of the malady, which 
subserve its multiphcation in the body When 
blood from a malarial patient 1s examined some 
time after 1ts removal from the body, a peculiar 
organism known as the ‘ flagellated | body” 
may In some cases be seen, consisting of a 
central pigmented body, with from two to six 
or more actively moving filaments or flagella ; 
after a time many of them break away and 
swim through the blood. Dr Mauson came to 
the conclusion that probably the mosquito was 
the agent by which the malaria parasite is 
liberated from the human body, that from the 
parasites contained in the blood sucked into 
the mosquito’s stomach the “ flagellated boaies”’ 


Jul 
The new edition of the British Pharmacopeeia | are developed, that the flagella, becoming free, 


was published in May 


It is a distinct 1m-| penetrate, in virtue of their motility, the 


orovement upon its predecessors, the omissions | stomach wall of the insect and develop in its 


1umber 188, and the additions 80, the former 
lumber many useless and obsolete prepara- 
10ns, whilst among the latter are many of the 
1ewer remedies which have been used of late, 
yut were not 1n the official Jist The strengths 
of many of the preparations have been altered 
slightl\, so as torender the doses more uniform 
‘han hitherto. The introduction of the metrio 
tystem as an alternative to the unscientific 
English weights and measures marks a distinct 
tidvance Attention may be drawn to the 
Wilson lectures on ‘‘ The Natural History of 
Vaccinia,” delivered before the Royal College of 


Physicians (Brit Med Journ , May 7th, e¢ ae | 
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4 work by Prof. Schenck, of Vienna, on “ ] 
?redetermination of Sex,’ excited a good deal 
of attention in the lay press, but the problem 
still remains one of the obscurest in physiology 
‘Brit Med Journ , May 7th, ’98) Prot Clifford 
Allbutt’s ‘System of Medicine by Various 
British Contributors ” 1s nearing completion. 
Cases of ptomaine poisoning from the use of 
sreserved foods continue to be reported with 
jisquieting frequency, and proceedings in 
some of the Metropolitan police courts have 
shown that the industrial preparation of “‘ table 
Jelicacies ” requires supervision 1n the interests 
of public health, these remarks apply with 
still preater force to the “ice cream "“ndustry 
[n the Lance? ot Oct rst 1s the report of a case 
nD which eight people were rendered 11] and 
‘wo died from partaking of a lamb on Aug roth, 
che jury finding ‘‘that the deceased died trom 
*xhaustion and gastro-enteritis consequent 
ipon ptomame poisoning, due toa joint of lamb 
zaten by them on Aug. roth”; that the con- 
ag10n was due to the presence of a portion of 
2x-tongue in the larder in a putrid state, and 
‘hat the said deaths were the result of mis- 


tissues. This hypothesis has been in tgs 

art recently confirmed by Major Ross, of the 

opal Army Medical Corps, who found that on 
malarial blood entering the mosquito s stomach 
‘fexflagellation’’ occurred; but he failed to 
trace the fate of the flagella which disappeared 
About a year ago Ross found 1n the tissues of 
the stomach wall of certain mosquitos which 
had ‘‘fed ’ on a malarial patient certain small 
pigmented cells, which he considered to be the 
extra corporeal form of the malarial parasite ; 
the fact, however, that the “flagella” from 
which, according to the theory, these bodies 
must have developed contain no pigment 


' presented a difficulty. But certain observations 


of MacCallum, of John Hopkins University, 
threw hght on the problem This observer 
found that in the blood of birds affected by 
halteridium, a parasite closely allied to the 
malaria parasite of man, “‘certain parasites 
escaped from the blood corpuscles and assumed 
a spherical form.” ‘‘Certain of these spheres 
emitted flagella, which, breaking away, accumu- 
lated about other spheres which did not emit 
flagella, and finally entered them ; whereupon, 
after a time, the impregnated spheres changed 
shape and acquired locomotive powers, exhubit- 
ing great power of penetration through the red 
and white corpuscles.” Dr. Manson suggests a 
similar origin for the pigmented bodies found 
by Ross in the mosquitos fed on human 
malarial blood. Ross now took up the study 
of a disease in birds caused by a parasite 
known as proteosoma, which closely resembles 
the malarial parasite of man, and found, as the 
result of a large number of experiments, that 
“the ‘grey’ mosquito fed on sparrows’ blood 
containing proteosoma almost invariably con- 
tained the pigmented cell, and that grey 
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mosquitos fed on sparrows whose blood did 
not contain the proteosoma did not contain pig- 
mented cells.” These cells, or coccidia, were 
contained in the outer layers of the stomach 
wall of the insecc, where they increased 1n size, 
Ross next discovered that these cells (coccidia) 
contained immense numbers of minute 
spindle-shaped bodies which become diffused 
through the body cavity and tissues of the 
insect, and which he also found in a peculiar 
gland connected with the proboscis, from 
which he concluded that this was possibly the 
way in which the germ of the proteosoma 

arasite left the mosquito to infect another 

ost. He therefore fed mosquitos on proteo- 
soma-infected sparrows, and then let them 
loose on sparrows known, by microscopic 
examination of their blood, to be free from 
proteosoma. In due time ‘‘he had the gratifi- 
cation of finding innumerable proteosoma in 
the blood corpuscles” This remarkable dis- 
covery, if confirmed, affords by analogy an 
explanation of one way in which malaria may 
be acquired by man, but m does not explain 
how malana develops independently of man. 
The importance of these researches to mankind 
in general, and to the Bntish Empire in 
particular, requires no emphasising (Brit. Med. 
Journ., Sept. 24th, ’98). A jot commission has 
been appointed by the Colomial Office and the 
Royal Society to investigate the mode of dis- 
semination of malana, with a view to devising 
means of checking the mortality among 
Europeans 1n tropical chmates, 

The annual meeting of the Sanitary Institute 
was held in Birmingham from Sept. 27th to 
Oct. xst, under the presidency of Sir Joseph 
Fayrer, M.D » who 1n his address mentioned 
that upwards of £2°20,000,000 sterling had been 
spent on sanitary works. Dr. Alex. Hull, Vice 

hancellor of Cambridge University, in a 
popular address on ‘“‘ Unnatural Death,” said 
that every year there were born in England 
and Wales 900,000 infants, and that 1f, for con- 
venience, 1,000,000 children were taken as the 
number to be dealt with, 1t would be found that 
30,000 died a violent death by accident, that 
about 120,000 were the victims of tuberculosis 
in 1ts various forms, and that about the same 
number would die from other preventable 
causes, such as smalJ-pox, measles, and scarlet 
fever. One-quarter of all the diseases which 
destroyed liie were absolutely preventable 
He said that about one-third of the cows 1n the 
country were tuberculous, and that it was 
probable that practically all the cases of tuber- 
culosis in infants, whether of the lungs, the 
bowels, or the membranes of the brain, were 
due to infected milk (Brit. Med. Journ , Oct 
8th, '98) The fourth Internatio Congress of 
Physiologists was held at Cambridge from Aug. | 
23rd to Aug. 26th, under the presidency of, 

rof. Michael Foster, this being the first | 
time a meeting has been held in Engiand. | 
The ninth International Oo ss of Hygiene | 
and Demography was opened at Madrid with | 
much ceremony on April 1cth, and was at-| 
tended by upwards of zooo members. Many | 
valuable papers were read, but the pro-| 
ceedings appear to have been deficient 1n their ' 
atrangement. Two of the most important: 
communications were those of Mr. Durham on 
‘““Malta Fever,” and of Prof. Behmng on 
‘Tuberculosis Antitoxin.” The latte stated 
that the vaccine of tuberculosis had not yet 
been found. The Congress appointed a com- 
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mittee of experts to consider whether there 
would be any advantage in ae a uniform 
international standard of strength for antitoxic 
serums 


Mediterranean—Persian Gulf Railway. 


See ENGINEERING, 


Melba, Madame Operatic vocalist, b Austra- 
lia, May roth, 1865. At six sang ballads to her 
own accompagpiment at a charitable concert. 
Studying under Madame Marches: in Paris, she 
made her stage debut Oct. 15th, ’87, in ‘‘ Rigo- 
letto,” at Theatre de la Monnaie, Brussels. 
Next year appeared as Lucia at Covent Garden. 
In ’89 playe Sune at Paris Grand Opera,” 
and Juliet in London. For her Bemberg 
specially wrote ‘‘ Elaine,” produced in London 
in ‘92 She sang in “ Pagliacci” at Covent 
Garden ’93, and in the Handel Festival ’94, 
while she has taken a prominent part in recent 
opera seasons. Her private name 1s Mrs. 
Armstrong, and she resides at Paris. 


Méline, Félix Jules, was b. at Remiremont, 
in the Vosges, 1838. After completing his 
studies he joined the Paris bar, and entered the 
Chamber 1n ’72, being appointed Under Secre- 
tary of State for Justicein 776. He took office 
under M. Jules Ferr, awa bak 
Agriculture, and became President of the 
Chamber 1n’88. After that he was chosen chair- 
man of the Tariff Commission, on which his 
strong protective opinions had great weight. 
He 1s a member of the Moderate Republican 
party, and after the fall of M. Bourgeois 
successfully undertook the task of forming a 
‘Conciliation Cabinet” (April 28th, '96), which 
a a for more than two \vears, but fell 
in 98, 


MERCANTILE MARINE OF THE WORLD. 
The World’s Steamships and Sailing Vessels only. 


The total number of steamships and ari 
vessels in the world, of roo tons register an 
upwards, according to Lloyd’s Register of British 
and Foreign Shipping, was 28,052, and their 
estimated tonnage about 26,561,260, from Jul 
1st, ’98, to June 30th, 99 The number of suc 
ships belonging to the different countries in 
the world 1s given in Table A. The number 
of sailing vessels of all countries 1s 13,351, 
with a net tonnage of 7,049,958 tons. These 
are given in Table B; and the number of 
steamships in the world, which 18 14,701, 
having a gross tonnage of 19,511,292, 1S given 
in Table C, 


Statistics of Shipbuilding for ’97. 


During ’97, exclusive of war-sbhips, 591 vessels 
of 952,486 tons gross (viz., 545 Steamers of 
924,342 tons, and 46 sailing vessels of 28,104 
tons) were launched in the United Kingdom. 
As regards the materials fer their construc- 
tion, 98°& per cent. of the steam tonnage was 
built of steel, and 11 per cent. of iron. The 
Iron steam tonnage is practically made up of 
trawlers, and includes no ship of more than 
196 tons. Of sailing vessels 95‘5 per cent. have 
been built of steel, and 4°5 per cent. of wood. 
The output of the year in the United King- 
dom 1s less than that of ’96 by 207,000 tons. 
This decrease mainly occurs 1n steam tonnage. 
The building of sailing vessels, which has been 
rapidly falling off since ’o2, reached a lower point 
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TABLE A. 
ane e net 
of sailing 
Countries. a o vessels and 

Pe gross of 
steamers 
q United Emmgdom . | 9,044 12,587,904 
5 Colonies . ; . 2,C99 1,077,408 
A ( Total. ‘ | 11,143 13,665,312 
American (United States) 3,150 2,448,677 
Argentine ; 196 78,771 
Austro-Hunganan. .; 254 349,814 
Belgian . . é - | 105 137,129 

Bolivian . ‘ 
Brazilian . 337 168, 107 
Chihan . ‘ ‘ 142 110,535 
Chinese . . ‘ 47 62,766 
Colombian : , 7 3)232 
Costa Rican I 592 
Danish . 760 422,856 
Dutch . 383 444,450 
tan. 14 12,150 
French I,I51 1,179,515 
German , 1,604 2,113,981 
Greek. 438 252,363 
role 3 39509 
, ‘ 2,865 
lala . ‘ . 1,162 855,473 
Japanese . : 532 472,053 
Mexican P 35 11,909 
Montenegrin . ; : T5 4,884 
Norwegian . ; 2,663 1,643,217 
Persian . ; ‘ 4 2,203 
Peruvian . ‘ ; 39 15,462 
Portuguese. : P 171 99:335 
Roumanian . . . 22 18,984 
Russian. 8... 4,759 594,434 
Sarawak . : ‘ ‘ 3 1,084 
a . ey oe 4 | 3,080 
pani . . 712 621,143 
Swedish . ‘ 1,371 552,785 
cen é j P ‘ 247 121,170 
ruguayan . . . 36 18,814 
Venezuelan . : F 20 | 5273 
Zanzibar . ‘ - ‘ 3 3,168 
Other countries ; 45 | 24,C90 
Total . : . 28,052 | 26,561,250 


In ’97 than any of which Lloyds Register has 
previous record In’g2 sailing vessels tormed 
24 per cent, of the output, but in ’97 1t was 
3 percent of a considerably smaller total 
the total output 688,534 steam tons and 27,592 
sailing tons, or 716,120 tons 1n all, being rather 
over 75 per cent , belong to ports in the United 
Kingdom. The losses, etc., of Umited Kingdom 
ships during ’97 average 272,,000 tons, con- 
sisting of 187,coo steamers and &s,o00 sailing 
vessels. Sales of ships to foreign and colonial 
pwners for the twelve months ending Nov ’97 
amounted to 465,000 tons (359,000 gteam and 
t06,000 sail) Onthe other hand, the purchases 
during the same period from such owners 
amounted to 68,400 tons (63,6co steam and 4,800 
sail), The sailing tonnage of the United King- 
Jom therefore appears to have decreased by 
about 158,000 tons, while the steam tonnage has 
creased by 206,000 tons The net increase 
of United Kingdom tonnage during ’97 1s 
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TABLE B. 
No of 
Countries. Sailin Tonnage 
Vessels ia 
3 United Kingdom. 2,261 2,040,549 
p Colonies : : ; 1,180 456,574 
q 
A Total . ‘ ° 3,441 2,497,123 
American (United States) . 2,370 Bip 
Argentine ., ‘ ; ‘ 103 28,161 
Austro Hungarian , ‘ 89 44,331 
Be. a ry e e 2 420 
Bolivian ., ; ; ‘ 
Brazilan e e . ) 120 30,765 
Chillan e ® « e 95 59,007 
Chinese ° . , ‘ I 587 
Colombian , : : : 6 2,355 
Oosta Rican , e ‘ 
Damish . . . . 455 114,446 
Dutch. . . « 139 88,751 
Egyptian ‘ I 302 
French 534 206,898 
German. 538 469,644 
Greek . e ‘ . : 311 101,147 
Hawauan , ‘ , 13 15,574 
ren Aig ® e . e 2 361 
Itahan ‘ 8go 413,893 
Japanese e e e e 7O 17, 890 
Mexican , ‘ : . 15 3,382 
Montenegrin , ‘ , 14 3,027 
Norwegian . ‘ ‘ : 1,953 1,024,6co0 
Persian , ° : , 2 1,232 
Peruvian e e e e 36 10,593 
Portuguese , : : . 132 46,042 
poumenan e e e e 4 1,216 
ussian , g . : 769 244,067 
Sarawak e ‘ ® ® 
Siamese, : ‘ : I 294 
Spanish ® e e e 276 76, 368 
Swedish B ® a e 779 224,230 
Turkish < ‘ . 138 37,971 
Uruguayan. ‘ : e 18 37234 
Venezuelan , ‘ , e 8 1,111 
Zanzibar e e e e 
Other countries . , ‘ 26 71931 
Total . ‘ ; 13,351 7,049, 958 


—_—_— 





a — 


tons, below that for ’95 by 81,coo tons, and 
below that for ’94 by 381,coo tons About 25 per 
cent of the total output was built to the order 


Of of foreign and colonial shipowners in ’97, as 


compared with 30 per cent in ‘96 and 20 per 
cent in’9; Japan in ’97 provided the largest 
amount of work for British shipbuilders, 14 
ships of 59,425 tons (being over 6 per cent. 
of the total output) having been built for that 
country For Germany 8 ships of 30,507 tons 
were but, for the Colonies, 23,000 tons, fot 
Holland, 18,coo0 tons, for Russia, 16,000 tons, 
for Norway, 14,200 tons , Denmark and France 
have each taken bet ween 13,000 and 14,000 tons, 
and Spain 12,600 tons. The largest steamers 
which have been launched 1n '97 were the 
Cymzic (12,340 tons), Brastla (11,100), Breton 
(10,248), Delphic (8,273), Rotterdam (8,200), 
Monmouth (7,950), Arabia (7,920), and Lygypt 
(7,912) For the same year the largest sailing 
vessels launched were the Nrvelle, of 2,430 


therefore about 48,000 tens. This tonnage 1s | tons, and the Hougsomont, of 2,428 tons. 


below the similar estimate for 96 by 169,000 


The following table shows the ships launched 
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in the leading shipbuilding districts in the 
United Kingdom — 





Merchant and other 
Vessels 
(Not War ships) 


District 














Steam | Sail 
Tons Tons 
No Gross | Gross 

Aberdeen 16 5,228 | 
Barrow, Maryport & 

Workington 5 5,228 | 8 4,627 
Belfast & Londonderry | 17 106,605 
Dundee . 17 12,945 
Glasgow. ‘ r21 185,877 |] 2 301 
Greenock . ‘ 44 82,817 | 14 20,256 
Hartlepools & Whitby | 25 65,686 
Hull 55 19,459 
Leith 19 10,929 ' 1 525 
Liverpool | 5 4:44? 
London e 4 4938 «=i 24 
Middlesbro’ & Stookton | 36 88,660 2 167 
Newoastle . T10, 168,594 2? og1 
Sunderland . 60 | 174,496 


Durjng 97 6 steamers were launched of the 
trunk deck type, which was introduced 1n ’96— 
all having been constructed unde: the super 
vision of Lloyd’s Register The output during 
the year includes in addition 147 steam trawlers 
and other fishing vessels, 34 dredgers, barges, 
etc, 32 yachts, 17 tugs and other vessels 
designed for special service Or the ships 
launched in the United Kingdom, 484, of 
760,133 tons, were built with the view to 
classification in Lloyds Register Book, under 
the Society's inspection 

Concerning the movements of the shipbuild 
ing industry during ’97, the total tonnage 
under construction in the United Kingdom, 
exclusive of war ships, on Dec 31st exceeded 
by about 229,000 tons, or nearly 30 per cent, 
of that building twelve months previously At 
the close of 96 784,711 tons (755,957 tons steam 
and 28,736 sail) were being built During the 
first three quarters of ’97 these figures gradu 
ally increased, until at the end of September 
884 000 tors were recorded So large an 
amount of tonnage has never previously been 
in hand in the United Kingdom at any one 
time 

Table D shows the number and tonnage 
of ships over roo tons under construction at 
colonial and foreign ports in ’97, according to 
the latest authentic returns 

This table notifies that there have been built 
ahronad during thet woor arn marnhant atanmaun 
MP 6799495 FULIS, ALU 140 SALLE VESSCIS OF 133,435 
tons If to these figures those for the United 
Kingdom are added, the total output of mer- 
chant ships of the world during 97 has been 
about 1,33t,000 tons (1,202,000 steam and 129,000 
sail) Lioyd’s Register Wreck Returns show 
that the tonnage of all nationalities totally 
lost, broken up, etc , in ‘97 amounted to about 
poe tons (316,000 steam and 394,000 sail), 

t will consequently be noticed that, while the 
sailing tonnage of the world has been reduced 
by 267,000 tons in ’97, the steam tonnage has 
been increased by about 886,000 tons. ere- 
fore the net increase in the world’s mercantile 





TABLE C. 
No of | Tonnage 
Countries. Steamers | Gross 
q United Kingdom . ° 6,783 | 10,547,355 
p J Oolomes ‘ ‘ 919 620,834 
[+4 ee 
ma Total ¢ ‘ : 7,702 | 11,168,189 
American (United States). 780 | 1,175,762 
Argentine e 8 8 93 50,6 [Oo 
Austro-Hungarian . ‘ 195 305,483 
dae e e . a 103 1 36, 709 
olivian , ; ‘ : 
Brazilian . : : ° 217 137,342 
Chihan a a a e 47 51,438 
oimes : ‘ ‘ ; 46 $2,179 
odlomplan , e ® ‘ I 77 
Costa Rican Py ry e I 592 
Danish , , ‘ ; 305 308,410 
Dutch. . »« «© 244 355,699 
Egyptian 13 11,847 
French ‘ P , . 617 972,617 
German ® ry r) ’ 1,066 1,644,337 
Greek ; ; ; ; 127 151,216 
Hawauan a ® ] e 23 23,995 
Ha e e ’ 8 7 2,504 
I 272 441,585 
Japanese. ‘ : ‘ 462 454,163 
Mexican ., ‘ ‘ , 20 8,528 
Montenegrin ° ‘ ‘ I 1,857 
eeenen e e e ry VIO 618,617 
erslan a ® 8 e 2 Q71 
Peruvian . . «© .¢ 3 4,869 
Portuguese , . ‘ . 39 535293 
Roumanian ‘ ; ; 18 17,768 
pene 390 350, 367 
araw P i ‘ j 3 1,084 
Siamese. ‘ ; i 3 2,786 
Spanish s e e ry 436 544.775 
Swedish e r e P) 594 328,555 
Leap y 509 83,199 
ruguayan ry e s e I 15,5 
oo , : , : 12 4)162 
anzibar , ne re 3 3,16 
Other countries , ‘ . 19 16,159 
Total . ‘ - 14,701 | 19,511,282 


tonnage 18 619,coo tons Of this total the net 
inciease of the tonnage in the United King- 
dom represents rather Jess than 8 per cent , 
but of the new tonnage launched, the United 
Kingdom has acquired about 54 per cent Of 
the steamers built in Germany in ’97 there 
were three of more than 12,0oco tons These 
are the Kazser Wilhelm der Grosse, of 14,349 
fons, the Katser Friedrich and the Pretoria, 
each of about 12,5co tons «= Oi ine iuumage vuili 
in that yeir in the United States about 60 per 
cent does not affect the general commerce of 
the world, but it 1s intended entirely for use 
on the Gfeat Lakes of North America As 
showing the dimensions of ships employed 1n 
this special trade, it 1s interesting to notice 
that three steamers have been built for it 
duiing ’97, of upwards of 4,oo0 tons each, 1n 
addition to seven sailing barges ranging be- 
tween 3,180 and 3,800 tons oncerning ship- 
building in France in that year the moet 
noteworthy fact has been the development of 
the construction of large sailing vessels. Five 
of these, of 3,900 tons and above, were launched 
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TABLE D. 
Merchant and other Vessels TOTAL 
t War Ships). 
(not War Ships) War Ships, eee 
Country. District. STEAM. SAIL, COUNTRY. 
Tons Tons Tons | 
No Grose No Gross. | No- Displace No | Tons. 
oe a ee, a set 
gael nicee and Lussino ; | 6 | 6,601 ss 1 5eee. 4 8 851 
ungary lume ‘ , ’ 
2 a | oa ab 28 | as Nil. | 3) 1,08 
Tl or merican .| 12 | 5,004 | 1 7 
Colonies { ave ‘ ; ; | 11 2, 500 I ae \ Nil. | 40 | 18,431 
openhagen and Elsinore .! 10 | 13,co8 
Denmark ree sear cr a ch dex \ Nil. [18 | 18,689 
La Crotat 1 | 6,400 
| La Seyne ; ‘ ; » 2{ 6,846 | 11| 3,063 i 
France . . ~ |Nantesand St Nazaire 5 | 2,758 | 8 | 7,827 5 | 15,185 | 44] 64,526 
| Havre and Rouen . . | 2 978 | 7 | 18,233 
ieee Seda iiues I 404 | 13 | 2,834 
egesack, Brake, Bremer- | 
haven, and Gestianune) 16 | 74555 Gi), 5200 
ampals, Flensburg, and | ox | 78,688 
1e , ; j : 
Germany . Rostock, Lubeck, and | : . T2] 51,314 96 191,042 
Stettin : : 3 | 323455 2 1,4t4 
oe : : ; “| 3 12,881 
Other Ports . ; 7 | 3130 |} 3] 1,345 
{ eee: Fioogeeana : aoa) 22 |) 6403 ) 
and Sappemeer . , : 
Holland. . Ratterdar ; a), “ayoee -3 | 5,520 | 45 | 25,871 
(| Amsterdam and Haarlem 13,| 9,096 | 4] 3,950 
Italy. .. Gulf of Genoa - .| 6 | 12,546 | 2 364 | 6 | 35,906 | 14 | 48,816 
Japan . : , ; : ‘ 17 | 5,505 5! 1,235 | 2] 4,650 @&/] 11,890 
Bergen, Stavanger, and a 
Drontheim . 7 | 41333 | 
Norway. . ee and Fiednk pl) aaa Nil 25| 17,248 
| Christiansand, Risor, Fevig | 
andGrimstad .. 3 | 3419 | 5} 25375 
siveeng ‘ es : ; 17 | 3,713 | 6] 2,200 _ hes 
pain. ‘ F 2 IyIigs 3 8,050 
Sweden. | . fa) ben et 2696 i |14| 6,984 
Atlantic Coast 34} 18,727 |} 12 | 7,245 
United States { | Pacific Coast . g| 4,704 | 8 | 3,800 |>+4] 7,760 | 88 | 94,598 
Great Lakes . j | 10 | 22,663 | II | 30,099 
Total for Colonies and Foreign Countries. loss 278,443 M6 100,995 | 42 |183,485 (441 | 512,873 








during the year, all of which were built under 364,656, with a tonnage of 86,806,760. Of 
the supervision of Lloyds Register The these 136,395, having a tonnage of 9,762,531, 
largest of these, as well as the largest sea were sailing vessels, and 228,251, with a ton- 
Rong sailing vessels built 1n the woild in g7, nage of 77,044,229, were Steamers. The number 
are the Quevillv, of 3,482 tons, the Atlantique, of foreign sailing vessels that entered was 


of 3,094 tons , and the Jacqueline, of 3,017 tons 

At the close of the quarter ending Sept 3oth, 
98, the ships under construction in the United 
Kingdom (excluding war-ships) were 598, of 
1,364,250 tons, of which 572 were steam, witha 
tonnage of 1,361,557, and 26 sail, with # tonnage 
of 2,693. 


Ships Entered and Oleared in ’97 at United 
Kingdom Ports. 


Below will be found statistics as to the total 
number and tonnage of ships which entered 
and cleared with cargoes and in ballast at 
United Kingdom ports in_’97. (a) From and 
to foreign countries and British possessions 
and coastwise:— Entered: British ships, 


11,266, having a tonnage of 3,390,546; and the 
number of foreign steamers 18,552, having a 
tonnage of 11,244,776. The number of man 
which cleared were: British sailing vessels, 
111,771, Of 8,497,565 tons, and British steamers 
218,437, Of 71,8u2,021 tons; foreign sailing 
vessels 11,324, of 3,464,847 tons, and foreign 
steamers 17,908, of 10,928,323 tons. (b) Coast- 
wise — Entered: 329,817 Ships, having a 
tonnage of 56,518,753. Ot these 133,934 were 
sailing vessels, having a tonnege of 8,659,480, 
and 195,883 steamers, with a tonnage of 
47,859,204. Lhe shipscleared numbered 294,662, 
with a tonnage of 49,417,222, of which 109,255, 
with a tonnage of 7,310,166, were sailing vessels, 
and 185,407 were steamers, of 42,107,056 tons. 
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Registered Ships in the Home and Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom. 


The total number and tonnage of the registered ships of the Umted Kingdom used in the 
aa and eld i trades, and the number of persons employed therein 1n 97, are given in the 
‘ollowing table — 
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Persons employed 





























Number L1ouiuce [oS 
British | Foreign Total 
Sailing vessels 8,585 2,473 O17 52,271 11,288 63 915 
Steam ‘ 6,838 6,452,796 122 978 22 610 177 O16 
Total 15,423 8,925 813 175 549 83 898 240,931 
TABLE E 
Ships Lost, Condemned, etc , 1n '96 
Sea ieee Percentage Lost 
according to Lloyd s Total Steain and Sailing 
Register Book, "97 8 essels together) 
Flag eee ae 
of of * 
No Tons No Tons Vessels Jonnage 
owned owne 
United Kingdom G,107 12 403,409 252 296 516 277 2 39 
British t canes . 2 30 1,079 467 62 34 918 291 3 23 
American (United States) 3 160 2,326 8,8 121 55 644 38, 23 
Austro Hungarian 300 328 762 15 17 146 5.co 5 21 
Danish 791 407,435 39 13,028 4 93 3 20 
Dutch 374 4339774 28 16 622 615 3 8, 
French 1 15% I 162 382 59 43 382 5 13 375 
German 1,623 2 029 912 56 40 771 345 2 O1 
Italian . L151 810 50r 46 26 464 4 00 3.27 
Norwegian 25762 1,634,498 194 98,781 7 02 6 04 
Russian 1,106 550 026 26 13 677 2 35 2 49 
Spanish 723 587 787 14 5 H2 | I o4 I 00 
Swedish 1,381 522 944 73 25 267 5 29 4 82 
Other European Oountries 34 18,838 
Central and South America 20 8 319 
Asia 8 9 726 
Other Countries 3 1,909 
Totals 1 045 726 800 
Table E shows the number, tonnage and Arcadia of the P & O Company, and the 
nationality of steam and sailing vessels totally Empresses of the Canadian Pacific Railway Co 


lost, condemned, etc, during 97, of 100 tons | According to the Navy Lis¢ the first four of 
register and upwards them have a speed of more than 20 knots, the 

f the 1445 ships lost, 88 were abandoned at firsttwoP &O liners 18 and the two latter 164, 
sea, 227 were broken up and condemned, 36 andthe Enmpresses1z7 The remaining steamers 
were burnt, 48 foundered, 11 were lost, 7o are additional ships held by their owners at 
were missing, 84 were lost by collision, and | the disposition of the Admiralty, without further 
481 were wrecked subsidy The former class of steamers are 
permitted to fly the Blue Ensign under warrant 

from the Admiralty 


Merchant Ships as War Auxiliaries 


Liberal subsidies have been given for the 
encouragement of building ocean steamships 
capable of being converted into cruisers during 
war by Great Britain, krance, Germany, Italy 
and the United States Table F, on next page, 

ves a list of the reserved merchant steamers 

eld by the owners for the use of the British 
Admiralty 

The special ships in respect of which the 

owners receive an annual subvention are the 


The Atlantic liners Paris, New York, St 
Louts, and St Paul, of the American Line, 
were withdrawn in April last from their At 
lantic service, to be converted into auxiliary 
ruisers during the war between the United 
S ates and Spain, and were only returned to 
their ordinary service in September They 
were constantly employed during the continu 
ance of the war as cruisers, without breakdown 
or other mishap, when they did excellent 
service, for which their owners were thanked 
by the President of the United States and the 


Ca mia and Lucania of the Cunard Line, 
the Mayesitc and JZexiontc of the White Star Secretary of the Navy, who laid special stress 
€, the Humalaya, Austraha, Victoria and on their sustained efficiency, and on their 
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TABLE F 
Gross Average 


Ton Ocean 
nage Speed 


Owners. 


Cunard Co 7,718 
7,718 
71392 
5,006 
7,069 
5,004 
5 287 
5,284 
6,300 
6,300 
4,09 
4,911 
4,908 
49752 
49759 
5 013 
be 7 5,013 
|W Star Co 12,551 


2turn for their usual voyages on the Atlantic 
ley at once resumed their sailings as mail and 
assenger steamers, after merel} an ordinary 
verbaul and reinstatement of cabin accommo 
ation 


nbria 


ritann10 
ninsular 
nental 


Cunard Co 
aletta P &O Co 
‘assilia 
allarat 
arramatta 
arthage 


Ocean Speed Records for 98 


As regards the very fast speed of ocean 
teamers, no records were made in 98 except 
ythe Aatse+ Welhelm der Grosse of the North 
erman Lloyds Line, as will be afterwards 
articulansed lhe most noteworthy speed 
-cordsS are those between Queenstown and 
ew Youk, Southampton and New York, and ° 
lavre and New York The record passages 
cross the Atlantic which were on the first 
amed route, have been made by the Lucanta 
nd Campania, of the Cunard Company The 
test voyage made by the Lucanta was at the 
tte of 2201 knots per hour throughout her 
assage early in 95 The Campania made the | 
istest eastward voyage, In 5daysghrs 18 mins 
me days run of 562 knots was made by the 
ucania_ A prominent fact in connection with 
rese steamers 1n ’95 was that they crossed 
‘om New York whart to alongside the landing 
rage in Liverpool in 5 days 23 hrs, and 
‘ains were run to London from the Riverside 
tation, which 1s within fifty vards of the 
teamers, 1n four hours The highest speed 
attained by the Lucanta since Dec 95 wason 
April 11th, 96, when she was driven at 21 81 
knots per hour during the voyage, and the 
fastest rate at which the Campania was pro 
pelled was 21 88 knots an hour, which was on, 
june zoth These runs are not quite as fast 
aS previous averages by such steamers. The 
Lucania has made an average speed of 21 72 
knots for five successive voyages, while the 
average speed for the same number gf succes 
Sive passages made by the Campanta was 21 65 
During 97 the steamships of the White Star 
Line have maintained their usual high speed 
and regularity In September the Jeutonic, on 
her 1rooth round voyage across the Atlantic, 
was propelled from Queenstown to New York 
in 5 days 17 brs 22 mins_ In paly also she 
crossed in 5 days 18 hrs, thereby indicating 
that she 1s able to travel as swiftly at the 
present time as in ’91, when, with a voyage of 
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5 days 16hrs 31 nuns, she broke all previous 
records The Mayestec of the same his has 
also kept up her high speed On the South 
ampton route to New York by far the best 
recoid has been made by the Kaiser Wilhelm 


| der Grosse, of the North German Lloyd s Line 


In September 97, and on her last complete 
twenty four hours’ steaming, she beat the 
worlds record for a days run, which was 
previously held by the Cunarder Lucanta, and 
which made a daily run westward of 562 knots, 
the next best being the daily run of 558 knots 
in the same direction by the Campania of the 
Cunard Line’ This record run by the Katser 
Wilhelm dei Grosse on the Southampton route 
was performed in 5 days 22 hrs 30mins, at an 
average speed of 21 39 knots The distance 
traversed was 3050 knots The best previous 
run between the same points was 6 days 
31 mins , made in August 96 by the American 
liner St Paul, built by Messrs Cramp in 
Philadelphia, and the average speed on that 
performance was 2108 knots per hour’ Al 
though on the Queenstown and New York 
route the Lucanta and Campania have made 
better average speed than this German )iner, 
the highest being 2201, it 1s stated 1p an 
article in Exgtneertng, published on Oct rst, 
97, that the possibilities of this new German 
ship “are clearly indicated by her daily 
runs from noon to noon on successive days 
she made 531, 495, 512, 554, and 564 nautical 
miles, the last being the longest distance tra 
velled by any ship in oneday Allowing for the 
lengthened day owing to the ship chasing the 
sun, this days run 1s well over 224 hnots, sa 
that there 1s no reason why she should not yet 
take several hours off her pertormance, and 
make the trip from London to New York 
of shorter duration than the trip via Liverpool 
or Queenstown Moreover, not only did this 
splendid liner beat the record 1n 97 as regards 
shortening the voyage between Southampton 
and New York, and made a daily run faster 
than any ship in the world, whether naval or 
mercantile marine but she 1s the only steamer 
which ever made even an approximating rapid 
passage or daily run on her maiden voyage 
Again in 98 she is the only ocean steamer 
which made a record in that year important 
enough to be publicly notified This was that 
she was propelled between Southampton and 
New York, 1n Aug 98, a distance of 16cg knots 
in three days, at an average speed per hour for 
this period of 2315 knots, thus beating all 
previous records for long distance steaming 
The fastest day s run was made by this steamer 
in May last, which was 580 knots 1n 24 hours 
From the foregoing facts it isclear that, though 
‘““made in gee this celebrated ship has 
ained four world records in ocean speed 
hether the Oceanic, now being built for the 
White Star line, will eclipse one, more, or all 
these records, remains to be noticed For 
years before the voyage of this steamer was 
made, North German Lloyds liners were in 
the background as regards ocean speed, com 
ie with the fastest ships of the Cunard, 
hite Star, American, and Hamburgh Amen- 
can lines On the Southampton route to 
New York the best records, which have been 
by the steamers of the American Line, were 
erformed by the S/ Jouzs and St Paul 
n the outward voyage the former ship crossed 
on Aug rst, 96, 1n 6 days 2 hrs 26 mins —a 
total distance of 3055 knots at an average rate 
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Registered Ships in the Home and Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom. 


The total number and tonnage of the registered ships of the United Kingdom used 1n the 
home and foreign trades, and the number of persons employed therein 1n 97, are given 1n the 
following table — 
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Persons employed 























Number Tonnage ame 
British Foreign Total 
Saihng vessels 8,585 2,473 O17 52,271 11,288 63,915 
Steam : 6,838 6,452,796 122 978 22,610 177,016 
Total 15,423 8 925,813 175 549 33 898 240,931 
ITABLE E 
Ships Lost, Condemned, etc , nm 96 
Steam and Sailing 
Vesecis owned tug ereontage. Las 
according to Llovds G elevascthaee 
Register Book, '97 8 essels together) 
Flag eee a 
of of * 
No Tons No Tons Vessels Tonnage 
owned ov ne 
United Eingdom 6,107 I2 403 409 252 296 516 2977 2 39 
British { Oolanies 2,1 30 1 079 467 62 84 918 291 323 
American (United States) 3 160 2,326 8 8 121 55 644 3 83 23) 
Austro-Hungarian 300 328 762 15 | 17 146 5.co 5 21 
Danish 791 407,435 39 13,028 4 93 3 20 
Dutch 374 433 774 23 16 622 615 3 8, 
French I,I5t I 162 382 59 43 382 513 375 
German 1,623 2 029 912 56 40 771 345 2 Of 
Itahan 1yI51 815,506 46 26 464 400 3°7 
Norwegian 2,762 1,634,498 194 98,731 7 0? 6 04 
Russian 1,106 550 026 26 13 677 235 2 49 
Spanish 725 587 787 14 5,902 I 94 I 00 
Swedish 1,384 522 944 73 25, 207 | 5 29 4 82 
Other European Oountries 34 18,838 
Central and South America 20 8 319 
Ana 8 9 726 | 
Other Countries 3 | 1,909 | 
Totals | 1 045 726,800 


Table E shows the number, tonnage and Arcadia of the P & O rain eat and the 
nationality of steam and sailing vessels totally | Empresses of the Canadian Pacific Railway Co 
lost, condemned. etc, during 97, of 100 tons | According to the Wazv List the first four of 
register and upwards them have a speed of more than 20 knots, the 

f the 1445 ships lost, 88 were abandoned at firsttwoP &O liners 18 and the two latter 164, 
sea, 227 were broken up and condemned, 36 andthe Empressesi1z7 The remaining steamers 
were burnt, 48 foundered, 11 were lost, 70 are additional ships held by their owners at 
were missing, 84 were lost by collision, and | the disposition ofthe Admiralty, without further 
481 were wrecked subsidy The former class of steamers are 
permitted to fly the Blue Ensign under warrant 
‘ from the Admiralty 


Merchant Ships as War Auxiliaries 


Liberal subsidies have been given for the 
encouragement of building ocean steamships 
capable of being converted into cruisers during 
war by Great Britain, krance, Germany, Italy 
and the United States Table F, on next page, 

ves a list of the reserved merchant steamers 

ld by the owners for the use of the British 
Admiralty 

The special ships in respect of which the 
owners receive an annual subvention are the 
Campania and Lucania of the Cunard Line, 
the Majestic and Teutonic of the White Star 

» the Himalaya, Australia, Victoria and 


The Atlantic liners Paris, New York, St 
Louis, and St Paul, of the Amencan Line, 
were withdrawn in Apri last from their At 
lantic sefvice, to be converted into auxiliary 
ruisers during the war between the United 
S ates and Spain, and were only returned to 
their ordinary service 1n September They 
were constantly employed during the continu 
ance of the war as cruisers, without breakdown 
or other mishap, when they did excellent 
service, for which their owners were thanked 
by the President of the United States and the 
Secretary of the Navy, who laid special stress 
on their sustained efficiency, and on their 
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TABLE F. 





Gross Average 


Name. Owners. Ton- Ocean 
nage. Speed. 

Umbria . Cunard Co. 7,718 19 
Etruria. 7,718 | 19 
Bervia ss. 77392 
Germanic . 5,066 ae 
Aurania . Ss 709° 164 
Britannic . W. Star Uo, 5,004 16 
Peninsular P. & O. Co. 5,287 «15 
Onental . 5284 8= «15 
Bntannia. 6,300 15 
Oceana . Se : 6,300 | 15 
Galha siz Cunard Co. 4,809 

Valetta . P.80.Co 4,911! 1% 
Massilia . 4,908 , 14 
Ballarat . 4 
Parramatta 4 
Oarthage . 5013, 14 
Rome be us 5013, 14 
Cymric W StarCo 12,551 


return for thetr usual voyages on the Atlantic 
they at once resumed their sailings as mail and 
passenger steamers, after merely) an ordinary 
overhaul and reinstatement of cabin accommo- 
dation, 


Ocean Speed Eecords for ’98. 


As regards the very fast speed of ocean 
steamers, no records were made in 98 except 
by the Aazses Wilheln: der Grosse of the North 
German Lioyd’s Line, as will be afterwards 
particularised lhe most noteworthy speed 
records are those between Queenstown and 
New York, Southampton and New York, and 
Havre and New York. The record passages 
across the Atlantic, which were on the first- 
named route, have been made by the Lucanta 
and Campania, of the Cunard Company The 
fastest voyage made by the Lucania was at the 
rate of 2201 knots per hour throughout her 

assage early in’95. The Campania made the 
astest eastward voyage, in 5 daysg hrs. 18 mins. 
One day’s run of 562 knots was made by the 
Lucania. A prominent fact in connection with 
these steamers 1n ’95 was that they crossed 
from New York whart to alongside the landing 
stage 1n Liverpool in 5 days 23 hrs., and 
trains were run to London from the Riverside 
Station, which 1s within fifty vards of the 
steamers, 1n four hours. The highest speed 
attained by the Lucanta since Dec ‘95 was on 
April 11th, ’96, when she was driven at 21 81 
knots per hour during the voyage; and the 
fastest rate at which the Campania was pro- 
pelled was 21°88 knots an hour, which was on, 
June 2oth. These runs are not quite as fast 
as previous averages by such steamers. The 
Lucania has made an average speed of 21 72 
knots for five successive voyages, while the 
average speed for the same number gf succes- 
sive passages made by the Caspanta was 21 65 
During ’97 the steamships of the White Star 
Line have maintained their usual high speed 
and regulanty. In September the 7ezfontc, on 
hei rooth round voyage across the Atlantic, 
was propelled from Sueenstown to New York 
in 5 days 17 hrs. 22 mins. In guly also she 
crossed 1n 5 days 18 hrs, thereby indicating 
that she 1s able to travel as swiftly at the 
present time as in ’g1, when, with a voyage of 
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' s days x6 hrs. 3: mins, she broke all previous 
records. The Mayesttc of the same thne has 
also kept up her high speed. On the South- 

| ampton route to New York by far the best 
recoid has been made by the Katser Wilhelm 

| der Grasse, of the North German Lloyd’s Line. 
In September ’97, and on her last complete 
| twenty-four hours’ steaming, she beat the 
worlds record for a day’s run, which was 
previously held by the Cunarder Lucanza, and 
which made a daily run westward of 562 knots, 
the next best being the daily run of 558 knots 
in the same direction by the Campanta of the 
Cunard Line. This record run by the Aatser 
Wilhelm der Grosse on the Southampton route 
was performed in 5 days 22 hrs 3o mins, at an 
average speed of 2139 knots The distance 
traversed was 3050 knots. Ihe best previous 
run between the same points was 6 days 
‘i mins , made in August ‘96 by the American 
iner Sf Paul, built by Messrs. Cramp 1n 
Philadelphia, and the average speed on that 
performance was 21‘08 knots per hour, Al- 
though on the Queenstown and New York 
route the Lucania and Campania have made 
better average speed than this German liner, 
the highest being 22’or, 1t 1s stated in an 
article in Exgineertng, published on Oct. rst, 
’97, that the possibilities of this new German 
ship ‘‘are clearly indicated by her daly 
runs. From noon to noon on successive days 
she made 531, 495, 512, 554, and 564 nautical 
miles, the last being the longest distance tra- 
velled by any ship in oneday Allowing for the 
lengthened day owing to the ship chasing the 
sun, this days run 18 well over 224 knots, so 
that there is no reason why she should not yet 
take several hours off her pertormance, and 
make the trip from London to New York... 
of shorter duration than the trip v@ Liverpool 
or Queenstown ” Moreover, not only did this 
splendid liner beat the record in 97 as regards 
shortening the voyage between Southampton 
and New York, and made a daily run faster 
than any ship in the world, whether naval or 
mercantile marine, but she 1s the only steamer 
which ever made even an approximating rapid 
passage or daily run on her maiden voyage. 
Again in °988 she 1s the only ocean steamer 
which made a record in that year important 
enough to be publicly notified This was that 
she was propelled between Southampton and 
New York, in Aug °98, a distance of 16cg knots 
in three days, at an average speed per hour for 
this period of 2315 knots, thus beating all 
previous records for long-distance steaming. 
The fastest day’s run was made by this steamer 
in May last, which was 580 knots 1n 24 hours. 
From the foregoing facts 1t isclear that, though 
‘‘made in Germany,” this celebrated ship has 
ained four world records in ocean speed. 
hether the Oceanic, now being built for the 
White Star line, will eclipse one, more, or all 
these records, remains to be noticed. For 
years before the voyage of this steamer was 
made, North German Llioyd’s liners were in 
the background as regards ocean speed, com- 
ared with the fastest ships of the Cunard, 
White Star, American, and Hamburgh-Ameni- 
can lines. On the Southampton route to 
New York the best records, which have been 
by the steamers of the American Line, were 
rfoimed by the S?. Lours and St. Pant. 

Bn the outwaid voyage the former ship crossed 

on Aug, rst, 96, 1n 6 days 2 hrs 26 mins.—a 

total distance of 3055 knots at an average rate 
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of 20°86 knots an hour. On her third day out 
she made a run of 530 knots at the average 
rate of 213 knots per hour. This voyage 
established a new record on this route for 
speed; but 1t was broken by her sister ship 
Cn Paul, which started on the outward voyage 
a week afterwards, by 1 hour and 53 mins, by 
the latter-named liner having been propelled 
in 6 days and 31 muns., which was then the 
fastest passage ever made on thisroute. She 
steamed 3046 knots at the average speed of 
21‘o8 per hour. Her best daily run was on 
Aug. 8th, when she made 531 knots at the 
average rate of 2143 per hour. The fastest 
voyages homewards of these ships were made 
by the St, Loutzs in September 96 1n 6 days 
12 hrs. 27 mins, and by the Sf. Paul in July 
in 6 days 18 hrs 26 mins. The time of this 
last-named passage on the East voyage was 
eclipsed by the Vew York of the same line, 
which made the voyage in 6 days 16 hrs 
9 mins Neither this steamer, however, nor 
er sister ship the Parts, were in ’97 driven at 
the same rate across the Atlantic as they were 
previously. The speed records on the South 
ampton route are taken from the Needles to 
Sandy Hook Light vessel and vtce versa The 
Furst Bismarck of the Hamburgh-American 
Line made her best record passage on the 
Southampton route from Cherbourg to New 
York in August, ’96, in 6 days 9 hrs 43 
mins. During this voyage she made one daily 
run of soz knots, and another of 508 The 
Normannia of the same line also crossed from 
Cherbourg to New York in August 1n 6 days 
12 hrs. 7 mins. She made one daily run 
during this passage of 490, and another of 494 
knots. From New York the Fusst Bismarck 
was driven to Plymouth in 6 days g hrs 
II mins, In June, and the Vos manna in 6 days 
and x2 hrs. On the Havre route the best 
record ever made was by the twin screw 
steamer La Jouraine, of the General Trans- 
atlantic Line, the fastest steamer in the 
French mercantile marine, in ’92, when she 
ran from Havre to New York in 6 days 
17 hrs. 5: mins, at an average speed of 19 59 
knots an hour. The shortest time in which 
the voyage has been made to Australia 1s, 
including all detentions, 33 sari 4 hours 
from London to Adelaide, by the Victoria 
of the P. and O. Line, 1n ’88 She did not 
cal] at Plymouth, but the time 1s equivalent 
from Plymouth to Adelaide in 32 days 12 brs. 
45 mins. In October 788 the Ormusz of the 
Orient Line was propelled from Plymouth 
to Adelaide in 33 days 2 hrs. 11 mins., but 
as she appears to have been detained at Suez 
for mails twice as long as the Victoria, it 
is evident that her steaming time to Australia 


was shorter than that of the P and O. Jjiner,. 


and theretore she 1s entitled to the credit of 
making the fastest voyage under steam to the 
Antipodes, The Australian Liners of the 
Messageries Maritimes Co , from Marseilles to 
Australia, are splendid ships, and are propelled 
between these places at a good speed, but far 
below their maximum rate, and provide very 
great comfort and accommodation to passen- 
gers, the number of whom from England are 
annually increasing. The Australien, Poly- 
nesten, Armand-Behic, and Ville de la Crotai, 
running on the Australian Line of this Com- 
pany, have maintained a a Sebi of more than a 

not an hour in excess ot t required by the 


French Postal Service. On the Cape route 
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the Scot of the Union Line was driven in 
94 from Southampton to Cape Town in 14 
ays 11 hrs, and from Cape Town to f’ly- 
mouth in 13 days 23 hrs. These voyages are 
the shortest made on the Cape :oute The 
Ca:tsbrook Castle of the Castle Line, in her 
voyage from the Cape to Plymouth occupied 
14 dayS13hrs 5 mins, being the fastest voyage 
for that line. 


Mail Recorgs to India, Ching and Australia. 


Some recent vely rapid ariivals of mails in 
India, China and Australia have been made via 
Brindisi, by the Peninsular and Onental Steam 
Navigation Company’s liners, which have 
proved very interesting to the mercantile 
community and others. The Indian mail 


| which left London at 8p.m on Oct 13th, "93s 


arrived at Bombay, per the f/tmalaya, on 
the 27th, in 13 days 6 hrs’ By the China 
mail, which left London at 8 p m. on the 7th of 
April in that year, letters were delivered at 
Hong Kong by the Orstental on the rst of 
May, in 24 days 7 mins’ Mail matter de- 
spatched from London at the same hour on the 
7th of April arrived in Adelaide (Australia) 


on the 4th of May, in 26 days 17 hrs This 
time was shortened during May and fune, as 
the London mails were delivered in Adelaide 


in 26 days 7 hrs by the Himalaya In 
Oct. 87 the Ormus of the Onent Line de- 
livered London mails at this Australian port 
in 26 days 8 hrs. In all these instances 
the mails were carried from Buiindisi ved the 
Suez Canal, ore in the case of the Op #113. 
Her mai] was taken by the P & O stcamer 
from Brindisi to Alexandria, thence by rail to 
Suez, where it was shipped by this Orient 
liner, which did not call at Colombo, as did the 
Himalajyain’g3 The Caledonia, the last new 
steamer of the Peninsulac and Oriental Line to 
India, arrived at Brindisi at 8 30 p m. on Nov. 
13th, ’94, with the homeward Indian mails 
which left Bombay at 2 30p m on the 3rd of that 
month. Her voyage from Bombay to Brindisi, 
including detentions, was only 10 days 6hrs, 
which excelled the fastest passage previously 
made Her mails were delivered in London 
early on Monday morning, the 16th, being 
124 days after leaving Bombay Fven this 
record was eclipsed after March 22nd, ’95 

the following afternoon, at 2 25, she left Bom- 
bay, and arrived at Brindisi at 323 pm on 
April znd, and the mails arrived m London on 
the evening of the 4th of that month; so that 
only 124 days were taken for the conveyance 
of the mails from Bombay to London. " This 
steamer, except through the Suez Canal, was 
driven at 18 knots per hou1. These records 
have not been excelled. Since the last edition 
of this ANNUAL was published, the P. & O. 
Co. have had two very fast small steamers 
built, each of 1728 tons, but of 6500 horse 
power, by Caird & Co, of Greenock, called 
the /s:s and Ostris These have for several 
months Seen running in the mai! service be- 
tween Brindisi and Port Said. The object of 
these small ships 1s to accelerate the passage 
from London to Egypt. They conveythe mails 
from Brindisi to Port Said in about 48 to sohrs., 
and there transfer the mails and passengers to 
the large mail steamers which now make Mar- 
seilles their Continental port of call between 
London and Bombay and London and Australia, 
Passengers leaving London every Friday by 
the P, QO. special express train are thus 
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enabled to reach Port Said in four days The 
Oviris has steamed from Brindisi to Port Said 


in 47 hours, being equal to 20 knots an hour 
Sir Thomas Sutherland, the Chairman of the 
Company, Stated, at its last half yeaily general 
meeting, that the Company was not lhkely to 
attain for some time longer ‘‘the great speed 
which 1s secured by tne fast vessels on the 
Atlantic, yet the fact that we are not able 
to do so 1s entirely due to our not having the 
same passenger traffic to cater f@ If we were 
fortunate enough to have—as the American 
lines have—an English speaking population of 
7o millions on one side of our line to cater 
for, I venture to say that we should very 
soon emulate, and perhaps even endeavour 
to eclipse, the fastest transit now attained on 
those great American lines 


Fast Small Steamships 


Great improvements have recently been 
made in the speed and accommodation of small 
steamers for river, cross channel, coastwise, 
and other short voyages During war the ser 
vices of several of these mav be utilised to 
great advantage as look out ships and for other 
purposes Those at 19 knots an hour or up 
wards include screw and paddle ships :unning 
between England and Ireland, and between 
England and the Continent, the Isle of Man, and 
the Channcl Islands, and steamers between 
Scotland and Ireland Of these small steamers 
four are of 234 knots speed viz, the Ulste, 
Lemster Munster, ani Connauyzht, belonging 
to the City of Dublin Steam Packet Co The 
Isle of Man Steam Packet Co have one steamer, 
the Empiess Queen, of 22 knots, and two others, 
the Queen Victoria and Piince of Walcs, of 21 
hnots' The other ships of this speed are the 
Manche of the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway Co, and the Leopold II, 
Marie Henriette, Princesse Henriette, Princesse 
Josephine, Prin_esse Clementine, and Rapide, 
owned by the Belgian Government Seven 
others are of 20-knots speed namely, the 
Ireland of the City of Dublin Steam Packet 
Co, the /bex, Retudecr, and Roebuch of the 
Gre.t Western Railway Co, the Banshee 
of the London and North Western Railway 
Co, the Seme, Tatmise, and Susser, of the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
Ce, La aces and the Royal Sovezet.n 
of the Fairfield Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Co,and the Konumgin Welhelmina, oningin 
Regentes,and Prins Hendrtk, of the Stoomvaart 
re or ‘‘Zeeland Company Of the 
19 knot small steamers we have the Adder, 
owned by G and J Burns, the 4/ma, Colum 
bia, Fredertca, Lydta, Stella, belonging to the 
London and South Western Railway Co, th® 
Glen Sannox of the Glasgow and South- 
Western Railway Co, the Parts and Rouen 
of the London, Bnghton, and South Coast 
Railway Co., the Hygeza, belonging to Huddart, 
Parker, & Co , the London Belle, ©wned by 
the Belle Steamers (Limited); the Koh t Noor, 
belonging to the Fairfield Shipbuilding and En- 
gineering Co , and La Flandre, Prince Albert, 
and Ville de Douvres, owned by the Belgian 
Government; the Calais Calats-Douvres, 
Dover, and Lord Warden of the London, Chat- 
ham, and Dover Railway Co ; the Weilem 
Prins van Hg & of the Stoomvaart Maat- 
pies gl Co.; the Duchess of Devonshire, 
owned by James Little & Co. ; and the 4nadne, 
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belonging to Charles Tricot The newcontract 
between the City of Dublin Steam Packet Co. 
and the Government provides for an accelera- 
tion of the steamers between the two ports of 
halfan hour The London and North Western 
Railway Co have accelerated their mail trains 
between London and Holyhead another half- 
hour, so that there 1s a saving of time for mails 
and passengers between London and Kings- 
town ofanhour A record passage was made 
by the City of Dublin Steam Packet Co s new 
steamer Connaught, which 1s not only the 
fastest ever made across the Irish Channel, 
but 1n the world, by a small mercantile steamer 
for a short rur On Sept aist Jast she was 
driven, in the face of a stiong ebb tide, from 
Kingstown to Holyhead 1n 2 hours 20 minutes, 
being at the marvellous rate of 27 knots an 
hour, whereby she beat the records of her 
sister ships by several minutes These fine 
Birkenhead built mail and passenger ships are 
by far the fastest 1n the mercantile marine of 
the world on very short \oyages 


Leading Ocean Liners and Noteworthy Cargo 
Steamers built and building since October ’97. 


The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Naviga- 
tion Co have had built for them since the above 
date the 4rab a, of 7903 tons, built by Caird & 
Co , having a speed of 19 knots’ It 1s running 
in the Indian mail service There are three 
steamers at present puilding for this Company 
for the Lastern mail service by Caird & Co, 
one of which, the Pe7sza, 1s a sister ship to the 
Arabia, and two others of 7240 tons, called 
the 4Assaje and Subraon The Orient Steam 
Navigation Co had a new twin screw liner 
launched 1n September by the Fairfield Ship 
building and Engineering Co, of Glasgow, to 
be called the Onuah, of 8639 tons and about 
18 or 19 knots speed, for the Australian maul 
service She will be fully equipped for emplo 
ment as an armed cruiser, and her name will 
be placed on the Admiralty hst for that purpose 
The Messageries Maritimes Co have had built 
for them at their yard in Marseilles the Jndus, 
of 6240 tons and 16 knots speed, which 1s 
running on their Indian line’ For the same 
route They are having constructed at the 
same yard the Yo/z and another not yet 
named, each 6000 tons and 16 knots speed he 
General Transatlantic Co are having built for 
them two out of four new Atlantic line1s which 
have been ordered foi their service between 
Havre and New York These ships will be of 

eater tonnage and far superior speed to La 

ouratne, owned by this Company, and which, 
as has been stated, 1s the fastest steamer 1n the 
trench mercantile marine Ihe North German 
Lloyd’s Co have had built for them the Aazser 
Friedrich, of 12,500 tons and 21 knots speed, 
by Fk Schichau, at page to be run between 
Bremen and New York The Companyare also 
having built for them, for the same route and 
by the same builder, the Grossen Kurfurst, of 
12,000 tons and 17 knots speed, the Kong 
Albert and the Prinsess [rene, each of 10,000 
tons and 174knots speed, building by the Vulcan 
Shipbuilding and Engineering Co , of Stettin, 
for the China service. All these German 
steamers have twin screws. About eight 
modern cargo and passenger steamers beyond 
these are now being built in that country for 
the North German Lloyd’s Co , the total tonnage 
ef whose ships now running 18 nearly 300,000, 
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The owners of the White Star Line have not 
produced any new passenger steamer, but have 
added a large new twin-screw cargo and live- 
stock steamei, the Cymmric, of 12,551 tons, which 
is now running in their New York service. 
She was built by Harland & Wolff, of Belfast. 
She has also good saloon and third class 
assenger accommodation The freight and 
livestock steamers of the White Star Line are 
the Cimric, Georgtc, Cevu, Bovic, Tauric, 
Nomadic, and Cufic, all of which are spccially 
fitted for the conveyance of cattle, sheep, and 
horses, etc Since ’89 no less than 280,000 head 
of cattle, 220,000 sheep, and 14,000 horses have 
been carried by the owners of this line, with 
only anominal loss The White Star Compan 
are also having built by Messrs. Harland 
Wolff a mammoth twin-screw mail liner, to be 
called the Oceantc, like the pioneer steamer 
of the line for their Liverpool and New York 
service She is to be 17,000 tons gross measure- 
ment, and will be 794 ft. extreme length , conse 
quently she will surpass the length of the Gicat 
Eas ern by 13 ft, and will exceed in size by 
several thousand tons any steamer now exist 
ing. The Hamburgh American Co have had 
bunlt by Harland & Wolff, of Belfast, the Belgza, 
Brasilta, and Bulgarta, each of 10,96) tons and 
14 knots speed, tor their North Atlantic trade 
This steamship company are also having built 
three additional steamers for the same service 
Iwo of these, the Batavia and Belgravia, aie 
each of 10,960 tons, and the same speed as the 
three previously mentioned, while the third, 
which 1s called the Pat)zc1a, 1s of 12,800 tons, 
and 13 knots speed For the Union Line 
Messrs. Harland & Wolff have completed the 
twin-screw steamer Briton, of 10,248 tons, 
which 1s by far the largest and finest mail 
steamer introduced into the South African 
trade The same builders have very recently 
completed another twin-screw steamer for the 
Union Co’s intermediate service, which 1s 
called the Germtan, of 6,763 tons Although 
rather larger, she very nearly corresponds to 
the Gascon, Gaika, and Goorkha arland & 
Wolff are also constructing for the Union 
Co a twin-screw mail steamer of the same 
size as the Briton, to be named the Saxon, 
and which will shortly take her place in the 
South African mail service. Including the 
last-named steamer, twelve of the Union Co’s 
ships are fitted with twin screws, which they 
regard as a most important element of safety. 
For the Castle Line two new steamers, the 
Cartsbrook Castleand the BraemarCastle, were 
added in 88. [be former, of 7,626 tons, was 
built by the Fairfield Shipbuilding and En- 
gineering Co., of Glasgow, and the latter, 
which 1s an intermediate steamer of 6,266 
tons, was constructed by Barclay, Curle, & Co., 
of Glasgow. The Cartsbrook Castle sailed on 
her first voyage to the Cape on June roth, 
and the Braemar Castle performed her maiden 
yoyage on Aug. 12th. Two new mail steamers 
for the Cape service, each between 9,000 and 
10,000 tons, are being built for the Castle Line 
by the Fairfield Shipbuilding and Engineering 
o., and it is expected that both will be ready 
for voyages early in ’89 For the New Zealand 
service Shaw, Savill and the Albion Co. are 
having two new steamers built, each of which 
18 Of 6,500 tons. They are called the Kumara 
and Matwera. Each also is specially con- 
structed to carry 100,cco carcases of frozen 
sheep and lambs, and crates of rabbits, besides 
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to,o0oo0 bales of wool, and other produce from 
the colony, The New Zealand hipping Co. 
are also having built two steamers of large 
size for the same purpose, called the Papanur 
and Wakanu: All these steamers to run 
between London and New Zealand are su 
plied with splendid refrigerating and cold 
storage airangements, and have excellent 
accommodation for saloon and other pas- 
sengers For Merchant Shipping (Liability and 
Shipowners) Act, ’98, and Merchant Shipping 
(Mercantile Marine Fund) Act, ’93, see SESSION, 
Sects 69 and 70. 


Merchant Taylors’ School, London. 
Founded (1561) by Sir Thomas White, founder 
of St John’s College, Oxford, and the court ot 
the Merchant Taylors’ Company. The compan 
remains the governing body of the school, whic 
has always continued a day school In 1875 1t 
was reorganised, enlarged, and removed from 
Suffolk Lane to its present site in Charterhouse 
Square. Twenty-six scholarships, and exhi- 
bitions of £86 and £100 for five and seven years, 
to St John’s College, Oxford ; others, ranging 
from £90, to Cambiidge—altogether 39 Pupils 
500, On entrance must be over nine and under 
fourteen Head Master, Rev W Baker, DD. 
Sec., C Waters, M.A. Motto, Homo plantat, 
homo wurigat, sed Deus dat incrementum. A 
Merchant epee Schoo] Mission has recently 
been founded at Shacklewell, West Hackney. 


Meredith, George, poet and novelist, 1s a 
native of Hampshire, and was b. 1828. After 
studying for some time in Germany he com- 
menced his literary career with the publication 
of a volume of poems in ’51. This was fol- 
lowed by the ‘‘Shaving of Shagpat, an Arabian 
Entertainment 55), ‘‘Farina, a Legend of 
Cologne” (’57), “T. e Ordeal of Richard Fever” 
(’59), “‘ Modern Love Poemsand Ballads” (’62), 
‘“‘Emulia in England ” (64), ‘‘ Rhoda Fleming ” 
(65), ‘‘ Vittoria” (’66), ‘“The Adventures of 
Harry Richmond ” (71), “ The Egoist ” (’79) 
“The Tragic Comedians” (’81), ‘“Poems an 
of i of the Joy of Earth” (83), “ Diana 
of the Crossways” (85) ‘“‘One of our Con- 
querors ae (91), “Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta” (94), ‘“The Amazing Marriage” and 
a volume ot short stories(’95) A selection from 
his poems was published 1n '97, and ‘Odes in 
Commemoration of the History of krance”’ (98). 
His difficult style has greatly militated against 
Mr Meredith's chances of popularity, and for 
many years it prevented him from being even 
noticed. But in later years his genius has 
received more of the appreciation which it 
deserves A number of distinguished men of 
letters joined 1n sending him a congratulator 
letter on his zoth birthday (Feb. 12th, ’98). 
‘Address . Boxhill, Surrey. 


Merv. An oasis in Central Asia, situated 
almost midway between Meshed and Bokhara, 
and Herat and Khiva_ It has an area of 1600 
square me¢les, and a population of a quarter of 
a million Turcomans. There 1s no town of 
Merv, the thickly perce prosperous settle- 
ments spread over the oasis constituting what 
1s recognised under that name. About 10,000 
Russian troops are maintained in the oasis, 
which 1s distant 200 miles from Herat, 


Methodism. See WESLEYAN METHODIST 
CHURCHES. 


Metargon. See Cuemisrry. 
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Metric System. The Weights and Measures 
Act, 97, declares that, ‘‘ notwithstanding any- 
thing in the Weights and Measures Act, ’78, the 
use In trade of a weight or measure of the metric 
system shall be lawful, and nothing 1n section 
19 of that Act shall make void any contract, 
baigain, sale, or dealing, by 1eason only of its 
being made or had accoiding to weights o1 
measuies of the metric system; and a peison 
using o1 having in his possessiog a W eight o1 
measuie of the metric system “Shall not by 
1eason thereof be liable to any fine ” 


Motropolitan Fire Brigade (established 
Jan. rst, 1866). During the 33 years of its 
existence the strength and appliances of the 
Brigade have been more than quadrupled, and 
many alterations have been made in the con- 
stitution of the force, which now consists of 60 
land stations, 4 floating stations, 49 hose cart 
stations, 177 fire escape stations, 8 steam fire 
engines on barges, 59 land steam fire engines, 
48 manual engines, 25 horsed escapes, 38 miles 
of hose, 115 hose-carts, 8 steam tugs, 12 barges, 
12 skiffs, 192 fire escapes, 17 sub. and street 
stations, 144 Watch boxes, go03 officers and 
men, 32 men under instruction, 17 pilots, 111 
coachmen, and 203 horses. Ihe area protected 
by the Brigade 1s about 118 square miles, 1n 
cluding the City and County of London, and 
extends from Highgate 1n the North to Syden- 
ham in the South, and from Roehampton 1n the 
West to Plumstead in the East. An excellent 
system of Fire telephones between firc 
stations, and to police stations and to public 
and other buildings, 1s provided. Every land 
station has an appreciable method of fire alarm 
which gives about 592 call points within the 
Brigade area. The total annual expenditure of 
the Metropolitan Fire Brigade 1s about £190,000. 
Of this sum the fire insurance companies con- 
tribute £30,000; the Government £10,000, for the 
protection of the public buildings; and the 
ratepayers £156,000. The last published report 
of the London fires for 97 shows a decrease of 
116 as compared with thosein 96. The number 
of calls for fires, or supposed fires, received 
during the year was 4652. Of these 911 were 
false alarms. lhere were 1722 calls for chim- 
neys on fire, of which 534 were false alarms. 
Chief Officer, Commander L. De L. Wells, RN. ; 
Second Officer, Mr. Sidney G. Gamble, C.E. 
Headquarters, Southwark Bridge Road, S.E. 


Metropolitan Free Church Federation, for 
the united action of Evangelical Free Churches 
on moral and social] questions affecting Greater 
London. President, Rev. David MacEwan, DD, 
Treasurer, R. W. Perks, M.P.; Seoretary, Rev. 
poeePa Fletcher. Offices, 25, Memorial Hall, 

arringdon Street, E.C. 


Metropolitan Hospital Saturday Fund. 
One day, determined by the delegates of the 
Metropolitan Hospital Saturday Fund (which 
18 quite distinct trom the Hospital, Sunday 
Fund), 1s set apart from year to year for a 
street collection :n aid of Hospitals and Dis- 

ensaries under the auspices of the Hospital 

aturday Fund; a weekly collection 1s also made 
in workshops, etc. The total collected in ’96 in 
the streets amounted to £8330, and in the work- 
SccPs to £16,615, and donations amounted to 
£383, the whole being divided amongst 178 
hospitals, dispensaries and other institutions, 
The Offices this fund are at S 


Gray’s Inn 
Road, W.C. Secretary, Mr. W. 


unn. 
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Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund. 
Founded in ’73 by the late Dr. James Wakley, 
editor of the Lancet, and by the then Lord 
Mayor, Sir Sydney H. Waterlow, Bart., who 
18 Still its Vice-President. The total sum col- 
lected on behalf of the Hospital Sunday Fund 
during ’97 was £41,003. The report of the 
Council 1s published in the third week ot 


December. Secre » Hen N. Custance; 
address, Mansion Howe, Ec. , 


Metropolitan Police. See 
UNITED KINGDO"“L, 


Metropolitan Public Gardens Association. 
The acquisition and laying-out of open spaces 
and disused burial grounds and churchyards, 
the provision of seats and the planting of trees, 
the formation of public gymnasia and children’s 
playgrounds, opposing threatened encroach- 
ments upon commons, open spaces, etc., are 
part of the work of this society. Funds are 
urgently needed at the present time, when 
many grounds await laying out at an estimated 
cost of £5000. Income in’97 was £5180. Over go 
gardens and playgrounds (total area 120 acres), 
at a cost of neaily £40,000, have been laid out 
since the Association was formed, 1n 83. En- 
tirely supported by voluntary centributions. 
Chairman and Hon. Treasurer, The Earl of 
Meath ; Secretary, Basil Holmes, 83, Lancaster 
Gate, W 


Metropolitan Water Supply. See Lonpon 
WATER SULPPI\. 
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Mexico. A country forming the southern 
extremity of North America, and stretchin 
into Central America. Bounded on the nort 
by the United States; on the south by Guatemala 
and British Honduras. Area, 767,005 sq. m.; 
pop. 12,619,949 Capital, Mexico, pop. 344,400. 
fhe country 1s divided into twenty-seven 
states, two territories, and the Federal dis- 
trict, and governed as a Republic by a Presi- 
dent, elected by the people for aterm of four 
years General Diaz has been President ever 
since 76 There 1s a Senate, each state electing 
two members, and a House of Representatives 
elected for two years by universal suffrage, 
one member for every 40,000 inhabitants. 
Each state has its own popularly elected 
governor and legislature. Prevailing religion 
Roman Catholic; but all sects are tolerated. 
Primary education nominally free and com- 
pulsory, but the law 1s not enforced. Industries 
comprise mining and smelting of silver and 
other metals, agriculture, and cattle-herding. 
I'he mineral wealth is great, comprising gold, 
silver, mercury, Iron, tin, zinc, lead, antimony, 
arsenic, asd sodic carbonate. Mexico is the 
second largest silver-producing country 1n the 
world, her annual production being estimated at 
48,500,000. The other chief products are cereals 
and cocoa; coffee ehie Post are noW cultivated 
to some extent. venue, '96-7, £5)377)5003 
expenditure, £5,035,000 ; imports, 97-8, £4,542,0 3; 
exports, £14,685,000; total debt, £20,956,950. See 
DrpLomatic, and FoREIGN ARMIES, 


Midland Railway. See under Raitways. 


Milan Obrenovitch I., ex-King of was 
b. 1854, at Jassy, in Moldavia. He studied at 
Paris, at the Lycee Louis-le-Grand. The assas- 
sination of his cousin, Prince Michael, caused his 
recall to Servia, where he was proclaimed prince 
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at the age of fourteen. A Council of Regency 
administered the government till the Prince 
came of age (72) In 75 he marred Natalie, 
Princess of Stourdza, from whom he has been 
divorced, and by whom he hasa son, now King 
Alexander Owing to the troubles arising out 
of disagreement with the Queen, he abdicated 
in favour of his son March oth, 89 He was 
reconciled to Queen Natalie in Jan ’93, and in 
’94, despite his pledges to the contrary, he 
returned to Belgrade. See SERVIA 


MILITIA, THE. 


The Militia is a force ot very old standing, 
the purpose of which 1s to provide a body of 
trained men, available in case of need o1 of 
Imminent national danger, to supplement, 
support, or relieve the regular army at home 
and in the Mediterranean garrisons’ It his 
frequently been embodied for service lastly 
in 85, during the war in the Soudan At the 
same time the Militia has often acted as a 
feeder to the regular army, notably during 
the Crimean war, when it contributed man 
officers and some 30,000 men to the line, and, 
under the territorial system, this has come to 
be regarded as its chiet function Avery large 
number of Militia recruits are every year 
transferred to the line—as many, indeed as 
one third of the whole number enlisted—and 
the force 1s a channel through which miny 
commissions are annually gained in the regu 
lar army The diain upon the force, in this 
way, 18 excessive, and not a few Militia officers 
hold that, as a consequence, 1ts true value 1s 
impaired On the ‘ther hand there are many 
advantages 1n allowing the Militia to become 
a stepping stone to the line There 1s a con 
sensus of opinion that the four weeks period 
of training 1s too short, and should be length 
ened to six weeks At the same time theie 
has been a wonderful change 1n the system of 
training, which, considering the short time 
allowed, 18 as good as it can be’ The close 
relation with the line into which the Militia was 
brought by the territorial system 1s a powertul 
factor in inducing a military spirit, and it may 
be said that the better class of militiamen (a 
good proportion) at the close of their month’s 
tralnirg compare not unfavourably 1n soldier 
like bearing and smartness with the linesman 
The ballot for the Militia was suspended in 
’29, and in the regular Militia, reorganised 
im 52, recruitment 1s by volunteering, but the 
ballot remains in reserve upon emergency, 
and 1S our nearest constitutional approach to 
conscription The local Militia, which has 
been 1n abeyance since 15, may also be raised 
upon emergency by ballot Since the introduc 
tion of the territorial system in 81 the Militia 
battalions have formed additional battalions 
to the regiments of the line 


Organisation and Establishment.— 
There are 1n all 126 Infantry battalions attached 
to the Line regiments, 32 corps of Artillery, 2 
fortress corps o1 Engineers, ro divisions of Sub- 
marine Miners, and 2 companies of the Medical 
Staff Corps The Malta regiment, some colomal 
corps, and 9 Channel Islands yi, et ae are in 
addition The following table shows the 
changes in establishment and effective during 
the last five years, exclusive of the permanent 


- 


ffective { Estab- {| Wanting to 
Date a gth | lishment | complete 
mst Jan , 1894 | 113,330 | 126,503 13,173 
yy 1895 ] 108,192 126,€97 18,305 
», 1896] 108,350 126,723 18,373 
yy 1897] 107,878 126 609 18,731 
»» 1898 | 105,531 125,435 19,904 


The reduced eStablishment 1s due to the dis- 
regiments in agriculural districts 

Funanece.—The cost ot the Militia during 
the financial year 98 9 was given as follows in 
the annual Army Estimates —Regimental pay, 
etc, £328,000, extra pay of officers and men, 
47200, regimental allowames, £45,100, extra 
duty pay, £1500, bounty and expenses of en- 
rolment, £184,000, expenses of prison staff, 
etc, £1200, contingent and unforeseen ex 
penses, £16 0 total, £568,600, against £566,600 
in 978 From the total sum there has to be 
deducted £15,600 for appropriations 1n aid, the 
principal hgures being £13,200 received from 
nulitiamen for release from their engagement, 
the net total being £553,000, the same amount 
as in the previous year 


Reerwuiteng.—in 97 the total influx of men 
to the Militia, exclusive of the permanent staff, 
was 4o 908, including 38,246 enlistments, 1760 
reenlistments, and gc2 men who rejoined 
from desertion Ihe total decrease was 43,255, 
including 19,647 men discharged, 8417 deserted 
and absentees struck off, and 14,052 transferred 
to the Regular Army and 699 to thc Royal 
Navy and Royal Marines’ Ihe net decrease 
was thus 2347, aS compared with 472 1n the 
previous year Ihe number present at the 
inspection was 99,472 In regard to the trades 
of non commissioned officers and men (exclu- 
sive of the permanent staff), the following 
particulars were returned for ’97 artisans, 
9992. mechanical Jabourers, 19 956, agricul 
tura] labourers, 32,628, miners, 13,147, fisher- 
men, 3261 , undescribed, 28,333, making a total 
of 107,317. Particulars of the religion of militia 
men (including the permanent staff) returned 
55 375 aS belonging to the Church of England, 
8891 aS eget Maida 3674 as Wesleyans, 1230 
as “other Protestants, 40,431 as Roman 
Catholics, and 27 as Jews total, 109,628 


Terms of Eniuustment.—The recruit 1s 
enlisted for six years, and may re engage if 
under forty five years of age for a further 
period of four years Recruits are liable, at 
any time after enlistment, to be assembled for 
preliminary drill for such period, not exceed- 
Ing six months, as may be directed from time 
o time by the Secretary of State for War. 
Brigades and regiments are called out annually 
for twenty seven days training, which may be 
extended to fifty six days if deemed expedient. 


Comm issiona.—The Lord Lieutenant of a 
county recommends to the consideration of the 
Secretary of State for War, for submission to 
Her Majesty, the names of candidates for 
first appointment, commanding officers bein 
directed: to assist him in the selection if call 
upon For subaltern officers in the Militia, 
candidates must be seventeen years of age or 
upwards The appointment of officers as 
captains and field officers 1s recommended by 
the Militia commanding officer direct. Officers 
appo'nted after July xst, ’8:, have, as a rule, 
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to retire at the age of fifty five In special 
cases, however, an extension of five years 
is allowed, but in no case 1s any extension 
sanctioned beyond the age of sixty 

Formation of Reserve —The quota of 
men to be enlisted in the Militia Reserve is 
one third of the establishment of gunners in 
each unit of Artillery, and one fourth of the 
establishment of sappers and privates in each 
unit of Engineers or of Infantry Men volun 
teering must be over nineteen years of age, 
have served two trainings, and bear good 
characters The Reserve engagement coincides 
with the Militra engagement Men enterin 
the Militia Reserve are required when calle 
up to enter upon service (in case of national 
emergency), and required to fulfil all conditions 
of service attaching to an ordinary Militia en 
gigement The Militia Reserve is a valuable 
auxiliary, and an immediately available reserve 
to the regular army Total strength Jan rst, 
98, 29 961, decrease 41, For the Miltia Ballot 
Law endment Bull introduced in the go 
Session, see SESSION, sect 71 


Mill Hill School (London, NW) Founded 
1807, reconstituted under direction of the 
Court of Chancery 69 Awards the “ Wills 
Scholarship of £70, the ‘‘Bousfield of about 
%50, the * Scrutton of about £30 1nd two 
other leaving scholarships each tenable for 
three years Also several Ministerial Exhibi 
tions (about £45 a year) and Entrance Scholai 
ships (£30 to £90) Number of boys, 190 
Motto, Li vuivtutem, ef musas The ‘ Old Mill 

s Club numbers over 400 members 
Head Master, J] D McClure, MA, LLD 


Milner, Sir Alfred, KCB, GCMG, 
Governor of Cape Colony and High Commis 
sioner for South Africa, 1s the son of Dr Milner 
He was educated 1n Germany, at King s College, 
London, and Balliol College Oxfor He took 
a first class in Classics, andis an Hon Fellow 
of New College, Oxford He was admitted to 
the Bar at the Inner Temple, 81, and for some 
years was engaged in Journalistic work In 
85 he fought the Harrow Division, and then 
became puvere secretary to Mr Goschen, then 
Chancellor ot the Exchequer, 87 He was 
Under Secretary for Finance in Egypt 89 92, 
and the knowledge and experience thus gained 
enabled him to write ‘‘England in Egypt, the 
best book that has yet been published on the 

sition of England in Egypt In ’92 he came 

ck to England, having been appointed Chair 
man of the Boird of Inland Revenue and that 
poet he filled till 97, when he was chosen by 

r Chamberlain to succeed Lord Rosmead 
at the Cape The choice was universally 
approved, for Sir Alfred Milner has won golden 
opinions by the great ability and tact he has 
displayed throughout his career 


Miniature Painters The years 1896and 97 
witnessed an important revival of the art of 
miniature painting, and the foundatign of tuo 
societies devoted to the Art The Society of 
Minature Painters 1s composed wholly of artists, 
Mr Alyn Williams being its President, Mr 
Quinnell its Hon Seo ,and Mr Edward Freeman 
Its Sen It has held three annual exhi 
bitions of members’ and non members’ works 
Its exhibitions are held (in January and 
Seabee at the Modern Gallery, 175, Bo: 1 
Street, , where also this Society has 1 
Permanent collection of members’ miniatures 

ways on view to the public, thus bringing the 
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clients and artists into direct communication 
The other society, the Sooety of Miniaturists, 
has its offices at the Grafton Gallery, and holds 
its exhibitions concurrently with those of the 
Portrait Painters Society, with which it 18 
affiliated Its President 1s Lord Ronald Gower, 
and its Hon Sec Mr Ernest Llovd Ithasheld 
chree exhibitions, at the Grafton It differs 
from its sister society 1n possessing on its 
Council certain experts, collectors, and art 
critics, who have given special attention to 
miniatures, and whose advice has been deemed 
by the Society worthy of consideration It 
also invariably unites with its half yearly 
exhibition a show of old mrtniatures, and 
aims to train the modern worker by the study 
f the work of the old masters 


MINING. 
I Tue Wortp s PRODUCTION OF COAL 
II Coat Supp.ty oF THE UniITED KINGDOM 
III ReEcENT PROGRESS IN MINING 


I THE WORLD'S PRODUCTION OF COAL 


In a very interesting statement | hea oe Ne in 
the Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute the 
first vol for 98, the figures shown 1n the follow 
irg column were given — 


— ——— 


Production in 





Country. Year Tons 
United Kingdom 1897 202,129,931 
Australasia 
New South Wales 1896 39909) 517 
» Zealand 1895 740,827 
Queensland 1897 358,707 
South Australia 1895 826 
Tasmania 1896 339349 
Victoria 1896 226,562 
West Austrahia 1896 9,801 
Austria, Coal 1896 9,899,522 
= Lignite 1896 397739728 
Hungary, Coal 1896 1,132,624 
s Lignite 1896 39773728 
Belgium 1896 21,252,370 
Borneo 1896 50,000 
Canada 1896 3,395,807 
Cape Colony | 1896 107,050 
France 1895 27,583,000 
Germany, Coal 1897 91,007,624 
» . Lignite 1897 29,423,432 
Holland | 1866 137)787 
India 1896 | 3,848,013 
Italy, Lignite 1896 276,197 
apan 1896 51249 919 
ex1co 1896 253,104 
Natal 1896 219,665 
Peru 1892 2,000 
Portugal, Anthracite 1896 8,743 
‘i Lignite 1896 8,000 
Russia 1895 9,009, 000 
Servia | 1894 120,000 
South African Republic, 1897 1,600,212 
Spain 1896 1,852,947 
Sweden | 1896 225,848 
United States | 1897 181,675, 531 





II, COAL SUPPLY OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 


Coal accounts for about £ per cent. of 
the minerals annually rmased in the United 
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Kingdom. The output of such fuel at the 
beginning of this century did not probably 
exceed 10,000,000 tons, In 1830 the total pro- 
duction 1n the British Isles was 29,000,000, and 
in 60 more than 80,000,000 tons In ’75 the 
yearly output of coal in Great Bntain had 1n- 
creased to 131,867,100 tons, 1n 80 to 146,969,409 
tons, 1n "85 to 159,351,418, 1m ‘90 tO 181,614,288, 
In gi to 185,479,126, In "94 to 188,277,525, In "95 
to 189,661,362, in 996 to 195,361,260, and in '97 to 
202,129,931 tons, of the value at the mines and 
quarries of £59,740,009 This output 1s the 
highest hitherto recorded by 6,768,671 tons 
In ’87 the average price per ton at the mines 
was 48 9 87d,in 88 5s. 07d,1n 89 6s 43a, 
in ’90 8s std ,in ’or 8s, in ’92 7s 34, In 93 
6s 951d, in 94 6s 7434,1n 95 65 042d, In 
’96 58 10 26d , and 1n’97 5s 10 93d 
he total quantity of coal raised in England 
10 ’97 WaS 143,477,127 tons, of which 24,053,020 
was produced 1n the North and West Ridings 
of Yorkshire, 23,805,573 1n South Durham, 
12,373,909 IN est Lancashire, 10,438,513 In 
North and East Lancashire, and 8,448,958 in 
South Staffordshire In Wales the output was 
29,424,048 tons, of which Glamorganshire alone 
produced 25,112,541 tons Scotland produced 
29,082,996 tons, to which East and West Lanark 
contributed 15,822,297, Fife 4,077,818, Ayrshire 
3,535,427, and East and West Stirling 2,143,286 
tons he output in Ireland was one 135,025 
tons, of which 85,103 was produced 1n Leinster 
A far greater quantity of coal 1s shipped from 
Great Bntain for use abroad than from any other 
country Including coal supplied for the use of 
steamers engaged in the foreign trade, the ex 
ternal demand for coal, coke, and patent fuel 
from the United Kingdom amounted to 48,128,464 
tons 1n ’97, as compared with 44,586,811 tons 
the previous year The quantity of coal 
exported from the United Kingdom ports last 
year was 35,354,296 tons, coke 978,327 tons, and 
patent fuel 764,295 tons, amounting together 
to 37 096,918 tons, of the value of 416,654,955, 
and the quantity of coal shipped for the use of 
steamers engaged in the foreign trade was 
10,455,758 tons, the value of which is not de 
clared The exports of coal approach our 
entire output so years ago, and considerably 
exceed the output of every country in the 
world except Germany and the United States 
The circumstances which are 1n favour of the 
foreign and colonial demand for British coal 
are the very energetic manner 1n which the 
people of Great Britain carry on all mercantile 
operations, and the splendid mercantile marine 
which she possesses, and that can be used by 
British merchants Of the quantity of coal, 
coke, and patent fuel exported abroad, exclusive 
of that used for steamers engaged 1n the foreign 
trade, 12,443,438 tons, or more than a fourth of 
the whole, were shipped from Cardiff, 2,977,512 
tons from Newcastle, 2,793,562 tons from South 
Shields, 2,903,167 tons from Newport, 1,898,979 
tons from Sunderland, 1,723,458 tons from 
Swansea, 1,818,026 tons frem Kurkcaldy, 
1,252,696 tons from Hull, 1,193,743 tons from 
Grangemouth 855,049 tons from Glasgow, 
837,869 tons from Grimsby, and 635,130 tons 
from Goole Of the countries to which this 
fuel was exported France took 5,697,292 tons, 
Germany 5,042,781 tons, Italy 4,834,054 tons, 
Spain and Canaries 2,257,306 tons, Sweden 
9,286,558 tons, Russia (Northern Ports) 1,956,821 
totts, t 1,860,723 tons, Denmark 1,879,182 
tons, Norway 1,174,416 tons, Brazil 1,046,075 
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tons, Argentine Republic 865,345 tons, and 
British East Indies, comprising Continental 
territories, Straits Settlements, and Ceylon, 
589,016 tons, and the remainder was sent to 
54 other ports There 1s no doubt that a 
stoppage of our exports of coal] for a few weeks, 
ora material diminution of the supply available 
for export, would cause those countries which 
depend upon Great Britain for their coal 
supplies to obtain them elsewhere, much to 
the injury of Sur shipping trade, whereby 
frerghts on exported and imported goods would 
be immensely increased, a result which would 
raise their peice intolerably British coal 
exports are about seven times as valuable as 
they were fifty years ago 

he pereons employed in and about the mines 
in the United Kingdom 1n ’97 are as under— 
viz, The total number of persons employed 
in and about all the mines of the United 
Kingdom dumnng that year was 728,713, of 
whom 695,213 worked at the 3285 mines under 
the Coal Mines Act, and 33,500 at the 722 
mines under the Metalliferous Mines Act 
Compared with 96 there is an increase of 
2529 persons at mines under the Coal Mines 
Act, and of 381 persons at mines under the 
Metalliferous Mines Act Of the 695,213 
persons working at mines under the Coal 
Mines Act, 558,305, or about 80 per cent, 
were employed below ground Of the 136,908 
surface workers 4451, or nearly 3 3 per cent, 
were females At the mines under the Metal- 
liferous Mines Act, 19 921 persons, or about 
59 per cent , worked below ground, and of the 
13,579 surface workers 623 or nearly 46 per 
cent, were females The total output of 
minerals at mines under the Coal Mines Act 
WaS 215,145,025 tons, of which 202,119,106 were 
coal, 2,682 472 fire clay, 7,793,168 ironstone, 
2 223,745 oil shale, and 326,444 sundry minerals 
Adding 10,735 tons from open quarries, the 
total output of coal was 202,129,931 tons, which 
exceeds that of the previous year by 6,768,671 
tons In ’97, at the mines under the Coal 
Mines Act, there were 868 separate fatal 
accidents, causing 930 deaths At the mines 
under the Metalliferous Mines Act, there were 
29 fatal accidents, which caused 49 deaths The 
death rate of the underground workers at the 
mines under the Coal Mines Act was 1 49 per 
1000 persons employed and that of the surface- 
workers 71 per 1ooo employed At the mines 
under the Metalliferous Mines Act the death rate 
of the underground workers was 2 11 per 1000 
employed, and that of the surface-workers 52 
per 1000 


« I, RECENT PROGRESS IN MINING, 


During the last twenty years there has been 
an increase of more than 25 per cent 1n the out- 
put of minerals Great improvements have 
recently been made in sinking shafts, safety- 
Jamps, underground haulage, coal cuttin 
machinery worked by compressed air ar 
electricity, and pumping apparatus Better 
methods of sorting, picking, and washing coal 
have been adopted Good progress has also 
been made 1n the application of steel girders 
as props and bars, and in reducing the cost 
of coal consumed at collieries. By means of 
forced draught and better mechanical stoking, 
much coal that was practically unsaleable has 
been utilised to great advantage. But by far 
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the most appreciable good that has been done 
in connection with mining in recent years has 
been the scientific investigations respectin 
the causation and prevention of explosions im c 
mines, and improved means recommended and 
adopted to diminish, if not minimise, these disas 
ters, whereby many lives and much valuable 
property has been destroyed Some of the 
more essential statements on this question 
are particularly worth notifying The leading 
causes of explosions in colli@ies in the past 
have resulted (1) from ventilating furnaces, 
(2) the use of naked hghts, (3) blowers of gas 
coming off when imperfect lamps were used, 
and (4) shot firing As regards the first cause, 
a movement 1s progressing 1n favour of mecha 
nical ventilation, whereby the furnace will be 
quite superseded, and there appears to be 
nothing to be declared in its favour to justify 
its 1etention as a ventilating agent The use 
of candles 1s rapidly giving place to safety 
lamps of a very efhcient kind, which have the 
means of being self extinguishing 1n an explo 
Sive mixture of air and gas, and giving a steady 
hight which approaches that of a candle in 
currents of high velocity, but the modern 
lamps are at once extinguished when they come 
in contact with a blower or an accumulation of 
gas Many explosions have been caused by 
the use ot gunpowder: and sbkot firing The use 
of flameless explosives affords a much higher 
degree of safety than gunpowder for blasting, 
when fired by electric battery and detonation 
A Royal Commission was recently appointed 
to inquire into the effect of coal dust 1n orig! 
nating, or extending, explosions in miunes, 
whether by itself or in conjunction with fire 
damp, and also to inquire whether any prac 
ticable means of preventing or mitigating any 
dangers that may arise from the presence of 
coal dust in mines’ Intheir report in 94 the 
members of the Commission stated that they 
thought that whatever minor objections might 
be established against the use of high ex 
plosives in mines, their general use would 
greatly limit the risk of accident in dry and 
dusty, and 1n fiery mines’ As, however, the 
discontinuance of gunpowder would stop the 
working of many collieries, they did not re 
commend the universal abolition of the use of 
gunpowder The Commissioners proposed that 
on further legislation the Home Secretary should 
have the power to piohibit the use of gun 
powder in every mine which 1s either fiery or 
dry and dusty, unless sufficient and effectual 
means of watering are carried out As, hou 
ever, 1t 1S impossible to now State a positive 
definition of what constitutes a fiery mine or 
a dry and dusty mine, the necessity 1s admitted 
of allowing some discretion 1n cases where the 
determination of the Home Secretary may %e 
reasonably disputed, and it 1s recommended 
that on the passing of the suggested statute 
givin this Government official the power re 
erred to, he should prepare a list of mines to 
which the provision would app¥y, and that 
notice should at once be given toall the owners 
of those mines requiring them to carry out the 
requisition within twelve months It was also 
proposed that the Home Secretary should be 
empowered to add to this hst from time to 
time when he 1s satisfied that any mine not 
previously on the list ought to be subject to the 
same provision, and that colliery owners should 
be entitled to appeal against being placed on 
the hst The Commissioners declare, in con- 
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cluding their report, that while they are of 
opinion that the only sufficient precaution 
hitherto advocated against the dangers of coal 
dust in fiery mines is a complete and satis 
factory method of abetting: they are convinced 
that the same reasons which have prevented 
them from recommending a universal rule with 
respect to the use of gunpowder apply with 
equil or even greater torce to the provision of 
costly and probably complicated systems ot 
watering They consequently suggest that in 
any event in which the inspectors think it 
advisable, in order to ensure satety of life, 
they should use the powers given by the 
42nd section of the 87 Act, to declare that the 
provision for watering the dust 1n a mine is 
insufficient, and to require such additional 
onblnig. Wane ig to be made for this object as they 
may direct In any case in which sufficient 
provision tor watering has been made, either 
voluntarily or on account of such requisition, 
the Commissioners are of opinion that the 
mine owner might be relieved of the obliga 
tion to discontinue the use of gunpowder It 
1s also recommended that the following pre 
cautions, which are already partly provided 
for by statute law, should receive the spevial 
attention of those answerable for collieries — 
(1) that the firing of shots should be carried 
out between the shifts, and when the majority 
of the men are out of the mine, (2) that where 
watering 1s not prescribed by the inspector, 
the roads on either side of the place where a 
shot 1s fired should be thoroughly wetted for 
a space of at least 30 yards, and (3) that large 
accumulations of dust, whether on roof or 
floor, should not be allowed to remain In 
a very expert report, made bv desire of the 
Home Secretary to the Royal Commission on 
Explosives from Coal Dust in Mines by Mr 
Henry Hall, one of the Inspectors of Mines, 
and who made many coal dust expenments in 
acoal mine, mostly with gunpowder from the 
dust collected from the principal seams in 
various mining districts, he urges the total 
abohtion of gunpowder from coal mines, and 
the substitution of certain high explosives, and 
many of the largest colliery proprietors have 
spontaneously taken this te He states 
that ‘ Mines which are naturally of a dry and 
dusty character cannot be artificially damped 
so as to render gunpowder safe , but 1t 18 never 
theless imperative in the absence of gunpowder 
that every possible effort should be made, either 
by watering or removing, to avoid accumula 
tions of dry dust, so that any accidental ignition 
of fire damp may be limited in its effects, and 
prevented from developing into a sweeping 
explosion through the agency of dust ” 

Daring the last twenty years about 400 lives 
have been lost in the handling alone of gun 
powder cartridges caused by accidentalignitions 
by stemming out, drilling, or setting it alight b 
candle sparks quite separate from the part it 
has ‘played in nearly all great colliery explo- 
sions Mr Hall adds that “the loss of life 
from explosions during the past twenty years 
amounts to 4098 and it will be much below the 
mark to say that gunpowder 1s accountable for 
50 ey cent of these explosions, or a total death 
roll of 2449 persons ’ 

On March 24th, 96, a report was made to the 
Home Secretary by Dr Haldane on the causes 
of deathin colliery explosions and underground 
fires, with special reference to the Tylorstown, 
Brancepeth, and Micklefield explosions, which 
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occurred in 96 In the disaster at Tylorstown 
Connery: on Jan 27th, while szcolliers lost their 
lives by after damp, 5 were instantaneously 
killed by violence in the Brancepeth ney 
explosion, on April 2cth, one miner lost his life 
at once by violence, and 19 suffered death from 
afterdamp As beparae the explosion at Mickle 
field colliery, on April 30th, which caused the 
loss of 60 lives, after damp appears to have been 
the cause of death 1n 46 cases 

The active agent in this preat rate of mortality 
from after damp 1s evidently carbon monoxide 
It differs from other poisonous gases in Its 
particularly slow and insidious action From 
the facts ascertained at Tylorstown explosion 
it appears that 90 per cent of the deaths in 
colliery explosions are owing to after damp 
Some important suggestions for saving lite 
after such explosions, with reference to carbon 
monoxide poisoning, have been made by Dr 
Haldane in his report These refer to the 
rapid displacement of after damp and the ad 
mission of fresh air to the sufferers , the means 
of detecting the presence of a dangerous pro 
portion of after damp or other suffocating gas, 
the systematic organisation and direction of 
rescue parties, the means ofgetting them down 
a pit as quickly as possible, how they should 
work, and the precautions to be adopted by 
them Jn so doing , and what precautions should 
be taken by the workers themselves to save 
their lives being lost by after damp 

The Coal Mines Regulation Act, 96, gives the 
Home Secretary increased power respecting 
dry and dusty mines, by enabling him in 
certain cases to propose special rules concern 
ing lights, explosives, the number of persons 
allowed to be in a mine, and the watering and 
damping of such It also deals with plans of 
abandoned mines, inspection before work etc 
In July 98 he made an order (1) that, 1n all coal 
mines 1n which inflammable gas has been found 
within the previous three months in such 
quantity as to be indicative of danger, the use 
of any explosive, except one which is permitted 
1s absolutely prohibited in the seam or seams 
in which the gas has been found, (2) that in 
all such mines which are not naturally wet 
throughout the use of any explosive, except a 
permitted one, 1s prohibited 1n all roads and in 
bie f dry and dusty part of the mine Again 
in all these mines, or parts of such, the use of 
permitted explosives 18 prohibited,except under 
the following conditions (a) Every charge of 
the explosive must be placed in a properly 
drilled shot hole, and 1s to have sufficient 
stemming, (5) eveiy charge is to be fired by 
an efficient electrical apparatus or by some 
other method equally secure against the ignt 
tion of inflammable gas or coal dust, (¢) such 
charge must be fired by a competent person, 
appointed by the owner, agent, or manager ot 
the mine, and not being a person whose wages 
depend upon the amount of mineral to be 
gotten , (@) and each explosive must be used 
in the manner and nbrt pare to the conditions 
prescribed in the schedule to this order The. 
term eee explosives ’ in such order 
means those which are named in the schedule 
Nothing 1n the order 1s to prohibit the use of 
a safety fuse in mines in which inflammable gas_ 
has not been found within the previous three | 
months in such quantity as to indicate danger | 

In every coal mine the use of any explosive | 
18 prohibited in the main haulage roads and | 
an the intakes, unless all workmen have been | 
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removed from the seam 1n which the shot is to 
be fired, and from all seams tbat commuricate 
with the shaft on the same level, except the 
men employed in firing the shot, and such 
other persons, not more than ten in number, 
as are necessarily empjoyed in attending to the 
ventilating furnaces, steam boilers, engines 
machinery, winching apparatus, signals, or 
horses, or 1n inspecting the mine, o eacept a 
permitted explosive 1s used, and cvery part of 
the roof, flooréand sides of the main haulage 
road or intake withina distance of twenty eards 
from the place where it 1s used 1s at the time of 
firing thoroughly wet either naturally or from 
the applicatiou of witer to the same 

In keb 97a Departmental Committee recom 
mended the testing of explosives for use in 
coal mines, for whi h purpose this body re 
ported that it was necessary to erect a testing 
station under the control of the Home Secre 
tary at Woolwich This recommendation was 
carried into effect One part of the apparatus 
1s for testing 1n gaseous mixtures, and the other 
in mixtures of coal dust and au 


Mint, The Royal The existence of a mint 
in this country 1s of very ancient date, regula 
trons concerning 1t having been made as early 
as 928, by Athelstan The present building was 
erected etween 1806 10 at a cost of £262,000 
It was somewhat injured by fire in 15, but re 
paired By an Act passed April 4th, 70, the 
mastership of the Mint was absorbed 1n the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
he duties were devolved upon the Deputy 
Master of the Mint The report for 97 shows 
that the gold issued during that year amounted 
to £1,778,437 the silver to £982,co1, and the 
bronze o £107,230 The total number of good 
pieces struck during the year was _._ ~ 
and their value was £3,431,414 ‘he coins 
were of 31 different denominations this num 
ber, of course, being accounted for by the 
coinage of pieces for circulation in the Colonies 
as well as in the United Kingdom __ For the 
United Kingdom alone only 16 denominations 
are required Compared with ’96 there wasa 
decrease of £3,333,354 1n the value of pieces 
struck, a decrease of 2,243 962 1n the number, 
and a decrease of 1 1n the number of denomina 
tions used The light gold coinage withdrawn 
during the year was worth nominally 42,749 309, 
and intrinsically £2 711,417, and worn silver 
coinage was worth nominally £379,166, and 
intrinsically £338,766 5s s@ The details ot 
ne number of coims struck are as follows — 


Gold 3,568 156 
Silver 19 520,679 
Bronze ‘ © «—- 34 022,735 
¢ Colonial— 
Silver 32,085, 283 
Nickel 288,000 
Bronze ay, &) % 4,T0O oco 
Total Imperial and Colonial 93 598 853 
The Colonial coinages were executed for British 
Honduras, Canada, Ceylon, Hong Kong, 


and the Straits Settle 


ments, and three fourths of the number of 


silver coins were taken by Hong Kong The 

ton the s wor amounted to £400,625 

he total quantity of metal melted during the 

ear and cast into bars for comage was 5194 tons 

he present Deputy is Mr orace 
Seymour, C B. 
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MINISTRY 


When a Ministry resigns it 18 the function 
of the Sovereign to cali upon some person 
to form another administration There is no 
restriction upon the Royal choice, but the 
statesman uSually selected 1s the leader of the 
opposing party in one of the twoHouses Ifthe 
individual chosen undertake the task of forming 
a ministry, he commences by nominating his 
Cabinet, taking himself the prineipal position, 
which 1s variously designated as head of the 
Government, or First Munster, or Prime 
Minister, or Premier The offices which in 
variably give the holder Cabinet rank are those 
of First Lord of the Treasury, Lord Chancellor, 
Lord President of the Council, the Secretaries 
of State for the Home Department, Foeign 
Affairs, the Colonies, for War, and for India 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and First Lord 
of the Admiralty For many years the Prime 
Minister of the day took the office of First Lord 
ofthe Treasury himself, but Lord Salisbury has 
thrice given that position to another member of 
the Cabinet, and associated with himself the 
office of Foreiee Secretary lhe Prime Minis 
ter may be First Lord of the Ilreasury and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or First Lord 
of the Treasury and Lord Pgvy Seal The 
other offices, the holders of which may or 
may not be in the Cabinet, include those of 
Lord Privy Seal, Chancellor of the Duchy, First 
Commissioner of Works, Postmaster General, 
Lord L eutenant of Ireland, Lord Chancellor of 
Ireland, Chief Secretary for Ireland, Secretary 
for Scotland, President of the Board of Trade 
President of the Local Government Board 
Appointments to ali these ofhces and to many 
othera, a full list of which follows this article, 
are made by, or on the recommendation of, the 
new Prime Minister, and each person so ap 
poulted may hold office as long as he does 

abinets vary in number from eleven or twelve to 
eighteen or nineteen, their members are neces 
sarily Privy Councillors and their deliberation« 
are confidential If a Cibinet minister was 1D 
office before election there 1s no re election 
necessary, as there 1s when the acceptance of 
office comes after a general election inisters 
holding office duect from the Crown on going 
from one such office to another do not vacate 
their seats There is, in effect, no limit to 
the duration of a mimstry but the confidence of 
the Commons, it will not now resign upon the 
adverse vote of the House of Lords, nor 1f 1t be 
defeated upon a trifling matterin the Commons, 
but only when it 1s placed in a minority there 
upon some question of impoitance In sucha 
case the Prime Minister either places his re 
Signation in the hands of Her macaty: or asks 
leave to appeal to the country, and should the 
latter course be decided upon a general elec 
fon follows The chief Executive power, though 
theoretically vested in the Crown, 1s actually 
exercised by the Cabinet, which 1s responsivle to 
Parliament, and to the House of Gommons 
more especially, for all its acts While each 
minister conducts the ordinary business of his 
Own Office without reference to his colleagues, 
the most important business of every obit 18 
brought under the consideration of the whole 
Cabinet, who in Parliament are bound to act 
together on all executive questions From an 
early period the kings of England were advised 
on pubue affairs by a privy counoll, matters 
of State bemg discussed in the sovereign’s 
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presence, and the result determined by vote 
subject to his pleasure The selection by the 
sovereign of a few of the whole number was no 
doubt the origin of the Cabinet Council It 
was not until the Restoration, says Macaulay, 
that the interior counc)] began to attract 
general notice ‘‘It at length drew to itself 
the chief executive power, and has now been 
regarded, during several generations, as an 
essential part of our polity Yet, strange to 
Say, 1t still continues to be altogether unknown 
to our law, the names of the noblemen and 
gentlemen who compose it are never officially 
announced to the public, no record 1s hept of 
its meetings and resolutions, nor has its 
existence ever been recognised by any Act of 
Parliament The sovereign cannot now con 
stitutionally preside at a Cabinet Council 
“The Cabinet ’ says Mr Gladstone (‘‘Glean 
ings of Past Years ), 1S the threefold 
that connects together for action the British 
constitution of King or Queen, Lords and Com 
mons Every one of its members acts in 
three capacities aS administrator of a depart 
ment of State as member of a legislative cham 
ber, and as a confidential adviser of the Crown 
Iwo at least of them add to those three charac 
ters a fourth for in each House of Parliament 
it 18 indispensable that one of the principal 
ministers should be what 1s termed its leader ’ 
We give on pp 40710 4 full lst of all those 
who go out of office at a change of ministry, 
and under corresponding headings throughout 
this work will found a summary of the 
powers and duties exercised by many of them 
Missionary Societies The earliest mis 
slonary operations in modern times were 
carried on by the Jesurts in Japan, where 
gieat progress was made, but their work was 
Overthrown, and the missionaries expelled 
before the sixteenth centur They also 
carried on operations in China and India 
The Society for the Pro a et of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts was established by Act of Parla 
ment in 1647, and work commenced amongst 
the North American Indians’ Frederick 
of Denmark founded a mission on the coast of 
Coromande] in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century The Moravian Church was the first to 
begin missionar alee tate in its corporate 
character by establishing mission Stations at the 
Cape of Good Hope, 1n the West Indies, Labra- 
dor, Gieenland, and in many other parts of 
the world The Baptist Missionary Society was 
founded in 1792 (its centenary was celebrated 
by a number of special meetings in London 
in Oct 92), the London Missionary Society in 
1795, the Church Missionary Sooiety at the com 
mencement of the present century, and the Wes 
le Methodist Missionary Society in 1814 The 
elle ang details are extracted from the last pub- 
lished reports of each society —Baptist Mission- 
ary Society Received on behalf of the Society 
during 97 8, £78,546 6s 9@ In India opera- 
tions are carried on in Bengal, Onssa, and 
the North West Provinces, there are 213 
stations and sub stations, 75 European mis 
sionaries, and 1,1 native evangelists Inthe 
island of Ceylon there are 1o4 stations and 
sub stations, 3 European missionaries, and 19 
evangelists In China work 1s carried on in 
the provinces of Shantung, Shansi, and Shensi , 
there are 293 stations an sub stations, 25 Euro- 
ean missionaries, and 76 native evangelists 
n Palestine the chief station 1s at Nablus, 
and there are 5 sub-stations and 1 missionary 
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Africa has zo stations on the Lower and | 


Upper Congo. There are 32 European mis- 


slonaries at work, and 24 native evangelists. . 


Mission work 1s also carried on in the West 
Indies, 1n Jamaica; and in Brittany and Italy. 
The statistics for ‘97-8 summarised show the 
following results * missionaries, 148; Stations and 
sub-stations, 1035, self-supporting churches, 
72; evangelists, 843; baptised, 2940; number 
of members, 53,365; day-school teachers, 726; 
Sabbath schoo! teachers, 3428; day-scholars, 
37,026 , Sabbath-scholars, 38,483. Mission House, 
19, Furnival Street, Holborn, E C —The Church 
Mismonary Society laboursin West Africa (Sierra 
Leone, Lagos and Yoruba country, and the 
Niger); in Eastern Equatorial Afiica (Mom- 
basa, Taita, Taveta, Usagara, Usukuma, etc., 
and Uganda). Palestine (Jerusalem, Nazareth, 
Salt, Nablas, Jaffa, Gaza,andHauran). In India 
it has six missions, having headquaiters in 
Calcutta, Allahabad, Bombay, Madras, Amrit- 
sur, Travancore, and Cochin. Besides these, 
missiop work ts carried on in Egypt, Persia, 
Ceylon, the Mauritius, China, Tuan: New 
Zealand, North-west America, and the North 
Pacific The CMS missionary at Whasang, 
in China, was, with several of his helpers, 
murdered in Aug. ’95. See Cuina,ed '96 The 
summary of the work shows the following 
results Stations, 496; Mussionaries, etc, in 
cluding European, Eurasian, and native clergy 
men, female teachers, and native Christian 
unordained teachers, 6873, native adherents 
baptised, 2c8,678, catechumens, 32,198 , native 
communicants, 64,411 ; schools, 2257, scholars, 
83,877 Mission House, Salisbury Square, Fleet 
Street, London, E C.—London Missionary Society, 
Income received in year 97-8, £141,330 9s 11d 
(besides special contributions towaids Centen 
ary Fund) Mission operations carried on 1n 
China, at Hong Kong, Canton, Amoy, Chiang 
Chiu, Shanghai, Hankow, Wu Chang, Hiau 
Kan, Chung King, Tientsin, Yen San, Chi 
Chou, Peking, and Mongolia In India at 
Calcutta, Berhampore, Jiaganj), Benares, Man- 
gar, erga Dudhi, Kachhwa, Almora, 
and Ran: Khet, 1n the north; and at Belgaum, 
Bellary, Anantapur, Gooty, Jammalamadugu, 
Cuddapah, Kadir1, Chik Ballapur, Bangalore 
Iripatoor, Salem, Coimbatoor, Madras, an 
Vizagapatam. Also in the kingdom ot Tra- 
vancore, in Southern India. In Madagascar 
13 principal stations are sustained. In South 
Africa there are 12 and in Central Africa 
3 stations Mission work 1s also carried on 
in Polynesia and New Guinea. A general 
summary shows that the Society has 261 
Euiopean missionaries and 3732 native agents, 
55,541 Church members, and 156,982 native 
adherents, while they conduct 1167 native 
schools, with 52,715 scholars. The amour 
advised as raised and appropriated at mission 
stations was £24,257 os. 7a, but this amount 
1s included in the total given above, and does 
not include Madagascar advices. Mission House, 
14, Blomfield Street, London Wall, E C.— 
Presbyterian Churoh of England Foreign Mas- 
gions. Founded 47 Totalincome, ’96, £22,139; 
expenditure, £23,056. In China operations 
are carried on 1n the districts around Amoy, 
Swatow, Chao-chow-fu and the Hakka country, 
and amongst the Chinese and more or less 
civilised Malay aborigines in the island of 
Formosa. Work 1s also carried on at Singa, 
re and at Rampore Bauleah, in India. Thuirty- 
ve European missionanes are engaged, of 
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whom 11 are medical, 4 are teachers, and 118s a 
missionary evangelist, There are also 22 lady 
missionaries, besides 15 native pastors, 116 
native evangelists, and 53 native students. 
There were about 4946 communicants at the 
end of ’96, being an increase of 306 during 
the year , and there were 3267 baptised children. 
—Primitive Methodist Missionary Society, The 
total receipts of this Society for the year endin 

March 31st, 98, were as follows: General fun 

432,302 158 ¢7@, African fund £9296 18s. 8d., 
making atotal of £ 41,65914s.3a@ Secretary, Rev. 
John Smith, 71, Freegrove Rd., Holloway, N. 
— Wesleyan Methodist sstonary Society. The 
total sum received in ’97 from the home 
districts amounted to £98,306 8s. 5d., Ireland 
£4446 148. 1da., foreign districts £9258 x1s. 4d., 
Mission House receipts £3262 5s. 10d., an 

miscellaneous receipts £16,953 os. 5d., together 
making a total of £132,227 os. 1d. e ex- 
penditure was £131,266 14s. 10d., showing a 
surplus on current account of £960 5s. te: 
Mission operations carried on in France, Italy, 
Spain and Portugal, and Malta; in four dis- 
tricts of Ceylon, seven districts of India, two 
districts in China, in Southern and Western 
Africa, and in the West Indies. The summary 
of the year (not including affilated Confer- 
ences) gives the following results: Circuits, 
303; chapels and preaching places, 2255; mis- 
sionaries, 345; other paid agents, 2,93, unpaid 
agents, 5772; full Church members, 44,734; on 
trial for Church membership, 11,167; scholars, 


85,972. Mission House, 17, Bishopsgate Street 
“Tithin 
Monaco. A principality, surrounded on all 


sides by the French department of Alpes Mar1- 
times, except to the south, where it borders on 
the sea Area, 8 sq m; pop. 13,304 Consists 
mainly of the towns of Monte Carlo (gv), 
op. 3794; Monaco, 3292; and Condamine, 6218. 
tahan in language and traditions, but virtually 
under French control The present ruler of 
the principal: y 1s Prince Albert of Monaco. 

Money Lending For report of Committee 
on this, see SESSION, sect 105. 

Money Market See BanxkinG and Stock 
ExcHANGE, MOVEMENTS OF. 

Monson, Sir Edmund, GC.B., GC.M.G,, 
HM Ambassador to Paris, 1s the son of the 
sixth Baron Monson, and was b 1n 1834. Edu- 
cated at kton and Balliol College, Oxford 
(becoming Fellow of All Souls’ in ’s58), he 
entered the Diplomatic Service in ’s56 by being 
appointed Attache at Paris. He afterwards was 
appointed to Florence, Washington (where he 
Was piivate secretary to Lord Lyons), and 
Hanover; and then was promoted to be third 
secietary at Brussels He resigned in ’65, and 
contested Reigate unsuccessfully, and in ’69 
was appointed Consul in the Azores, and 
Consul-General for Hungary in '72. After 
holding the positions of Minister to Uruguay 
*79, to the Argentine and Paraguay '84, to Den- 
mark ’84, to Greece ’88, and to Belgium 'g2, he 
was appointed Ambassador to Austria in ’93, 
in which year also he was made a Privy Coun- 


cillor. In Aug. ’96 he was chosen to succeed 
the Marquis of Dufferin as Ambassador at 
Paris. 


Mont Blanc, Observatory on. Some Pans 
scientists, led by M. Janssen, Director of the 
Meudon Observatory and member of the French 
Institute, conceived some time ago the plan of 
establishing an observatory on Mont Blanc. 
An association was formed in ’91, to which 
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Mr Bischoffsheim, Prince Roland Bonaparte, 
and others gave generously, and in Aug g2 
a suitable structure was built at Meudon, and 
sent off to Chamoumnix, whence 1t was intenaed 
to transport 1t up the mountain for reconstruc 
tion there It consisted of a conical wooden 
building 25 ft ee and 33 ft long, surmounted 
by a square platform, with a wooden scaffolding 
and a tower for the mounting ot the meteoro 
logical instruments’ The lower part of the 
building, set deeply in the snow, Sontains two 
rooms, one serving as a bedroom and the other 
for the storage of provisions, instruments, etc 
The upEce one 1s fitted for physical and meteoro 
logical observations At first 1t was intended 
to excavate the crust of snow, so as to rest the 
foundations of the building on the rock itself, 
but subsequently the idea occurred to M Jans 
sen of resting the Observatory on the hard and 
compact snow covering the summit, especially 
as he found from investigations he made that 
this crust scarcely ever changed its conforma 
tion This idea he acted upon, and in Sept 93 
he was able to make the gratifying announce 
ment from the top of Mont Blanc itself that 
the Observatory, had been erected, and in due 
course the interlor arrangements were com 
leted M Janssen,in a communication to the 
Paris Academy of Sciences on Nov 8th, 92, 
announced that ‘ there was no need to add 
that the Observatory would have an inter 
national character, and would be open to 
all scientists who desired to work there 
Meteorological and spectroscopical work, and 
all the branches of analytical physics and of 
astronomical work, are ese | on A polar 
“siderostat ’ has since been erected at the 
Observatory, with an aperture 121n 1n diameter 
and a focal length of ibout rg ft 61n It can 
be used both tor astronomical observations and 
for photographing the heavens Important 
work has already been done in regard to the 
solar constant, weight, and solar oxygen, etc 
Monte Carlo The casino in Monaco (q v ) 
First stone laid in 18.” To Prince Albert of 
Monaco the sum of £60,000 1s paid annually for 
the concession to play The Societe Anonyme 
des Bains de Mer et du Cercle des Etrangers 
de Monaco, whose capital 1S 30,000,000 fr in 
60,000 shares, holds a contract, which was made 
with the late Prince Charles, and expires in 
19138 It has practically to bear the cost of 
spiritual and temporal government for the 
Principality The arrangement 1s that the 
present ruler, Prince Albert, receives from 
the Society an annuity of £70,000 a year 
Montenegro A principality under the patri 
archal rule of Prince Nicholas I (q v ), which 1s 


practically absolute, though nominally shared 
with a Council of eight, half elected b cae 
a 


inhabitants capable of bearing arms, an 
nominated by the Prince Thecountry 1s divided 
into a number of districts governed by prefects 
who are called ‘‘captains,» but whose powers 
are not at all defined For 400 years the prin 
cipality maintained its independences against 
Turkey, and in 78 this wndependence was 
recognised by the Treaty of Berlin The 
Montenegrins belong to the Servian branch of 
the Slav race Area (including town and dis 
trict of Dulcigno, ceded by Turkey in 1880), 
3630 Sg Mm, ,-,- 250,000 Cap , Cettinyé, 
“le 1500 Prevailing religion, Greek Church 

ducation compulsory and free A large portion 
of the principality 1s uncultivable, consisting 
of forest and mountain pasture, and bare lime- 
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stone Revenue and expenditure, ’97, about 

£60,000, public debt, 98, £180 0co Imports, 97, 

LE0,400 exports, £50,000 ‘See DIPLOMATIC and 
URKEY 


Montserrat A British West Indian island, 
with an area of 328sq m_ Pop 11,762 Capital, 
Plymouth Governed as a Presidency of the 
Leeward Islands by a Commissioner and 
Executive Council nominated by the Sovereign, 
and a Legislative Council of six members 
appointed by the Crown Education well 
provided for The chief exports are sugar 
and limes__ For finanoial statistics see BRITISH 
EMPIRE (table) 


Moore, Frank Frankfort, novelist and 
dramatist, was born at Limerick 1855 He 
published a volume of poems through Messrs 
Smith & Elder asearly as 74, and subsequently 
the = fol owns novels and romances, — 
“Sojourners Together, ‘Where the Ra) 
Runs ‘Told by the Sea, ‘Mate of the 
Jessica, ‘‘Daireen, ‘‘The Mutiny on the 
Albatioss ‘The Fate of the Black Swan, 
“Wills Voyages, ‘ [The Great Orion “Tre, 
Pol, and Pen, ‘Fireflies and Mosquitoes, 
“Under Hatches, ‘One Fair Daughter, 
“His kriends Infirmities,’ ‘ Highways and 
High Seas, ‘‘The S'aver of Zanzibar, ‘Coral 
and Cccoanut, ‘f The Silver Sickle, “The Ice 
Prison’ ‘Sailing and Sealing ‘I Forbid the 
Banns, ‘A Grey Eye or So, ‘ They Call it 


Love, ‘‘Phyllis of Phihstia, “ Ihe Secret of 
the Court ‘The Sale of aSoul, ‘“Twoin the 
Bush, ‘‘Dr Koomadhi of Ashantee ‘‘In Our 


Hours of Ease, _ The Impudent Comedian, 
‘The Jessamy Bride, ‘The Millionaires, 
‘The Fatal Gift, and A Whirlwind Harvest 


He 1s also the author of a number of plays 
Darwin in the Drawin, room, ‘‘A March 
Hare Hunt ‘Moth Flame,’ ‘Broken 


Fetters, ‘‘Forgotten,’ ‘‘The Queens Roon,’ 
“The Mayflower, “Oliver Goldsmith,’ ‘The 
Discoverer, and ‘KittyChve In 76hejoined 
the staff of the Be/fast News Letter, as literary 
and art editor, but in 93 relinquished ths 
post and came to London He 1s a Director 
of the Authors Club and Hon Sec to the 
Argonauts Club Address 17, Pembroke Road, 
London, W 


Moore, Sir John Voce, Lord Mayor ot 
London, 98 9, 1s the son of the late Mr James 
Moore, of Stockport, Leicester, and Lough 
borough, and was born at Stockport in 1826 
He 1s the head of the firm of Moore Brothers, 
tea merchants, of London He became a 
member of the Court of Common Council for 
Candlewick Ward 70, and in 89 was elected 
Alderman of the same Ward He served as 
She1iff in 94, and was knighted in that year 


efile 1s a member of the Loriners Company, and, 


as he is a widower, his only daughter, Mrs 
John King Farlow, 1s acting as the Lady 
Mayoress during his term of office 


Moravian Church The. A body of Chns 
tians tormed from among the followers of Huss, 
organised in 1457 as the Brethren’s Unity, 
repressed in the beginning of the Thirt 
Years’ War, 1621, descendants of the Churc 
survived in Moravia, and settled in 1722 at 
Herrnhut in Saxony, on the estate of Count 
Zinzendorf In1735, the Orders of the Mora- 
vian Church were resumed, spread into Holland 
Denmark, England, and America, developed 
extensive mission work 1n the colonies, and 
engaged in wide educational activity at home 
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and abroad. The Church composed of three pro- 
vinces, Germany, England, and America, each 
independent within its own sphere, and all 
constituting the Brethren’s Um In constitu 
tion, ritual, and doctrine, the Church 1s one, 
foreign missions, leper mission at Jerusalem, 
mission in Bohemia and Moravia, the joint 
responsibility of all Elected general synods 
held every ten years, representative of all the 

rovinces and foreign missions Goveining 
Board of the Umity elected at these synods 
Each province appoints its own executive at 
its provincial synods See “A Short History 
of the Moravian Church,” by J E Hutton, 
MA_ (Publication Office, 32, Fetter Lane, 
EC) Total constituencyin 97 about 200,000 
Day-schools and Boarding schools avout 29,000 , 
Sunday schools about 36,000, 


“Mo Advertiser,” daily paper 
founded Fe 8th, 1794, 18 the recognised 
organ of the licensed victuallers It possesses 
distinctive features of its own, and, while 


Constitutional in politics, 1t 1s not ove | 


the advocate of any one party Editor, Fran 
G Doney. Offices, 127, Fleet Street, E C 


“Morning Leader” First published in 
May 1892, and the first of the halfpenny morn- 
ug papers Its net sale 1s now over 200,000 

er day Though professing Liberal views, 
it does not aim so much at being a political 
organ as a thoroughly well edited compendium 
of the day’s news, its motto being ‘‘A penny 
worth of news for a halfpenny —§ During ’96 
its size was enlarged from eight pages to 
twelve, a woman's page forming part of the 
added matter Offices, Stonecutter Street, E C 


‘‘ Morning Post.’ The oldest of the London 
daily newspapers, having been first published 
on Nov end, 1772 Enjoys the distinction of 
being the fashionable chronicle of society, and 
since its reduction 1n price to 1d, 1n ’81, has 
increased its circulation tenfold Conservative 
m politics, it takes a keen interest 1n naval, 
military, and ecclesiastical matteis, and makes 
a feature of its Parliamentary reports Offices, 
346, Strand, and 12, Wellington Street, W C 

“‘Morning, The London’ published its first 
issue on May arst, 92, as Zhe Monin It was 
enlarged to eight pages on May 17th, ’94, to ten 


ges May 4th, 96, and given its new title in 98 | aut 


a 
ite aim of the paper 1s to present the complete 


news and intelligence of the day in a concise | Right Hon the Lord Mayo: of London; 


form It hasa home page anda personal page, 
with magazine and literary matter. A unique 
feature 1s a daily signed article on “‘ Topics of 
the Time,’ by David Christie Murray, who, in 
taking the editorship of The London Moiuing, 
returned to journalism The principles of 
the paper are Progressive and Imperialistic 


Offices, 19, St. Bride Street, and Castle Court,‘ 


Ludgate Circus, E,C 
Morocco. The westernmost of the Barbary 
States, occupying the N W. corner of Afrca 
An em consisting of the kingdoms of Fez 
and Morocco, and the terntones of Suse, 
Draha, and Tafilet The Biitish Government 
issued a notice in ‘98 recognising the coast as 
far as Cape Bojador, on the 26th parallel of N 
lat , as belonging to Morocco. Area estimated 
at about 220,000 square miles. Population est1- 
mated at from 2,500,000 to 9,0co,o0oo0 + There are 
tals: Fez (pop. 140,000), Morocco (pop 
000), Mequinez (pop. 56,000). Ohief are 
ogador and Tangier, on the Atlantic ; Tetuan 
and some smaller places on the Mediterranean. 
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Tafilet 1s the point of arrival and departure 
for the caravans through the Sahara. Ruled 
by a Sultan, Abdul Aziz (g v.), usually styled 
‘* Emperor” by Europeans He 1s abso ute, 
but the tribes beyond the mountains scarcely 
acknowledge his authority The Sultan 1s head 
of religion as well as of the state He has six 
ministers, from whom he receives advice, and 
through whom he carries on the executive. 
Disciplined standing army 10,000 infantry, 400 
cavalry, and*some artillery; mualitia infantry 
10,000, cavalry 8000, irregular forces 40,000. 
Trade chiefly with Great Bnitain, France, and 
Germany Morocco 1s a fine wheat growing 
country, ridged with many ranges of mount- 
ains, and richin minerals, but the barbarous 
form of government prevents the development 
ofthe country’s resources, and the exportation of 
corn 1s actually forbidden Imperial revenue 
about £500,000 per annum, Imports, ’96, 
68y, exports, £1,632,626 See DIPLOMATIC 
Morocco, Sultan of See AspuL Aziz 


Morris, Sir Lewis, M A., author of the ‘‘ Epic 
of Hades,” ‘‘Songs of Two Woanlds,” “Gwen,” 
“The Ode of Life, “Songs Unsung,” “A 
Visicn of Saints,’ ‘‘Songs without Notes,” 
etc, originally published anonymously as the 
productions of ‘““A New Writer,” was b in 
Carmarthen Graduated first class in Classics 
at Jesus College, Oxford, 1855 Called to the 
bar ’61, and (80) served on the Committee of 
Inquiry into Intermediate and Higher Educa- 
tion in Wales’ In Jan ’88 he received a silver 
medal from Her Majesty 1n recognition ot his 
Jubilee Ode. A new volume of poems by him, 
“Tdylls and Lyrics,’ was published in ’96 
He was knighted in gs. Atheneum Club 
Address Penbryn House, Carmarthen. 


Mortgage See Law, '98 


Motor Cars See Locomotives on HIGH- 
WAyYs ACT, ’96 

Mozambique. See East AFrica (PorTU 
GUESE) 

Muller, Max. See Privy Councir 

Municipal Corporations See Loca 
GoviRNMENT 


Municipal Officers’ Association. Officers 
sek clected by any statutory Local Government 
ority are eligible for membership, the sub- 
scription being 5s per annum _ President, the 
on 
Treasurer, Mr Gilbert Harnden, Hon Sec.,Mr C 
'J F Carnell, Office, 117, Holborn, London, k C. 


Muravieff, Count, comes of a family that 
has played a distinguished part in Russian 
history He was born 1n 1845, and educated 
at the Poltava gymnasium and afterwards at 
, Heidelberg Entering the Diplomatic service, 
he was appointed secretary to the Russian 
Embassy 1n Berlin in 64, and afterwards went 
in a similar capacity to Stockholm, and Stutt- 
gart In 69 he was again appointed to Berlin, 
and again to Stockholm in '73. In’74 he was 
made Secretary at the Hague. He was for 
some time at Paris 80 84, and 1n the latter year 
became Councillor of Embassy at Berlin ro- 
motion came in '93, when he was made Minister 
to Denmark His name was mentioned at one 
time as that of the probable successor of Baron 
Mohrenheim at Pans, but a more important 
post was in store for him, and it was argel 
the high opinion of his abilities entertain 
by the Dowager Empress that led to hus 


appointment in January ’97 as the Czar’s 
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Mimster for Foreign Affairs, in succession to 
Prince Lobanoff. 


Muscat. For Political Agent see D1PLo- 


MATIC 
Museums Committee's Report 


SEssSION, sect. 106. 


See 


MUSIC, ’98 


Throughout the year Metropolitan musical 
taste was 1n a transitional stateP except with 
regardto Wagner Both in the spring and in 
the autumn miscellaneous concerts were less 
numerous than usual At chamber concerts 
the claims of the younger schoo} of composeis 
were unhesitatingly admitted (sometimes to 
the detriment of the old), and there were 
indications of a slight decline in the demand 
for purely orchestral programmes Amid these 
changes the Bavreuth master remained un 
shaken, alike on the platform and on the stagc 
Directly the scheme of cycles of Der Ring des 
Nibelungen at Covent Garden Opeia House 
was matured, appreciation of Wagner was 
manifestod in the most pronounced manner 
Only two series of performances were originally 
decided upon, but the prompt sale of all the 
seats led to the announcement of an inter 
vening cycle The eagerness to hear the 
tetralogy was ascribed to two causes There 
being ho festival at Bayreuth, the faithful 
Engehsh Wagnerian pilgrims proclaimed their 
willingness to patronise representations at 
home, and the alrangements for the per 
formances comprised much that was novel 
here In the most emphatic mannei it was 
officially declared that no “‘cuts” in the score 
would on any account be permitted, and that 
the representations of the three later sections 
of the colossal music drama would commence 
at a very early hour in order to provide a long 
interval after the first act, during which the 
theatre would be cleared cf the audience and 
ventilated None but experienced Wagnerian 
artists were engaged, and it was announced 
that the two De Reszkes would appear both 
in “Siegfried” and in ‘‘Gotterdammerung ’ 
Herr Anton Seidl, who had been such a favourite 
at Covent Garden the year before, was named 
as conductor, but to the universal regret of the 
musical world this distinguished interpreter 
of Wagner died suddenly in New York in the 
spring In his place, aes as regards the 
“Ring” cycles, Herr Fehx Mottl was secured 
and the appointment gave general satisfaction 
Practically June was filled with the ‘Ring’ 
and other operas from the same pen, and 
the unprecedented spectacle was presented of 
full houses for ‘‘Die Walkure” and “ Siegfried” 
at five in the atternoon, and for ‘ Gotter 
dammerung” at four kxcitement was_ im 
creased by the arrival in London of Frau 
Cosima Wagner, for the purpose of attending 
one of the cycles As regards the rendering 
of the music, apart from the attempt to copy 
Bayreuth conditions as far as the *differing 
circumstances of Jocale would admit, the per 
formances of the ‘‘ Ring” considerably eclipsed 
all predecessors in this country. Mottl’s 
control of the orchestra was superb, and none 
nee will speedil lores the 1m- 
posing embodiments of Brunnhilde by Fraulein 

ernina (who was new to England), of Wotan 
by Herr van Rooy, and of Erda and Waltraute 
by Frau Schumann Henk Eacellent, too, 
were the efforts of some dozen other artists, 
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though in most cases talling short of the 
absolute genius marking the impersonations 
pamed. Unfortunately, during the first cycle 
there was aserious hitch Througha misunder- 
standing, M Jean de Reszke and M Edouard 
de Reszke 1n the third section of the tetralogy 
played Siegfiied and the Wanderer respectively 
as they had been 1n the habit of doing—that 1s 
to say, with a few “cuts” in the score 
Staunch Wagnerttes were at once in arms, and 
accusations were made of breach of faith The 
discussion was fierce, but 1t came to an end 
when M Jean de Reszke eventually sang the 
| music of Siegfried im entirety, and supple- 
mented this concession to Wagnerian enthu- 
siasm by appearing as the fearless hero in 
‘‘Gotterdammerung’ Altogether the “Ring” 
cycles, which drew tremendous audiences, 
formed the most cventful chapter '" the 
nusical history of the year 
Independently of Wagner, the opera season 
B on May oth had several interesting 
leatures uring the eleven weeks there were 
in all 67 representations, no less than 32 of 
vu hich were of works by the Bayreuth master 
Madame Calve returned to Covent Garden, and 
appeared for the first time there as Marguerite 
in Gounod s *‘ Faust,” as the same character in 
Boitos ‘‘Mefistofele,” and as Ophelia in 
Ambroise Thomas’ ‘‘Hamlet ” Madame Melba 
came late in the season tor four performances, 
and to the delhght ot her multitudinous ad- 
mirers added Rosina in ‘‘TIl Barbiere” to her 
London repertoire Two other memorable 
evenings were those on _which the gifted 
kraulein Ternina played Isolde and Fidelio 
respectively Mesdames Eames and Nordica 
were also amorg the stars There were two 
novelties 1n Mancinell’s “Ero e Leandro” 
July r1th)—originally heard as a cantata at the 
Norwich Festival two years before—and Saint- 
Saens’ fifteen years old ‘*Henr1 VIII” (Jul 
14th), the latter being specially well receive 
Signor Mancinelli was conductor 1n chief, and 
the season was exceedingly successful through- 
out The old regime of the Carl Rosa opera 
organisation came to an end 1n the summer, 
but after a while the company was taken over 
by Dr Osmond Carr, who continued the per- 
formances on tour of Hi eral works The 
Savoy again reverted to G bert-Sullivan opera 
‘‘The Gondoliers” did well in the spring, but 
had to give place to the Pinero Carr Sullivan 
novelty, ‘‘The Beauty Stone ° (May 28th), a 
work more serious in tone than had hitherto 
been given on these boards But “ Ihe 
Gondoliers ’ soon returned, and afterwards 
1Ge t 2end) came a revival of ‘* The Sorcerer,” 
M ith ‘Tal by Jury” as a pendant 
There were two important regularly recur- 
ring provincial festivals—those of Gloucester 
(the Three Choirs) and of Leeds. At the former 
the inaugural service took place for the first 
time on the Sunday afternoon (Sept. r1th)—a 
new departure received with general approval, 
This service included _ four works composed 
for the occasion—a ‘‘ Festival Overture” by Dr. 
C H.Lloyd,a* nificat” and ‘Nunc Dimiths” 
by Mr. C Lee iihams, and a setting of 
Psalm xcvin., 0 Sing unto the Lord a New 
Song,” by Mr Herbert rewer—three regimes 
ot the Gloucester Cathedral organistship being 
thus represented. The ° Stabat Mater,” the 
‘Te Deum,” and a quartet for female voices—all 
by Verdi, given a few months before in Paris— 
were introduced to England, whilst the absolute 
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novelties were an impressive cantata, ‘‘ A So 
of Darkness and anne by Sir C Hubert Parry, 
setting by Dr Basil Harwood of Psalm 
Ixxxv1, ‘‘Inclina, Domine,’ and a_vigorous 
orchestral work, ‘ Ballade in A Munor 
Mr S Coleridge Taylor Mr Prewer was the 
conductor in chef, and in all respects the 
festival was the most satisfactory given for a 
long peiiod Exceptionally successful, too, 
was the festival in October in the West 
Riding Here there were six positively new 
works Of these the most imposing were a 
well written dramatic cantata, ‘‘Caractacus, by 
Mr FIdward Elgar, a masterly setting of the 
‘Te Deum by Professor Stanford, and a very 
tasteful version by Mr F H Cowenof Collinss 
‘¢$Qde to the Passions The other speciilly 
composed works were an ode by Dr Alan 
Gray ‘A Song of Redemption (Mason Neales 
hvmn, “Ihe foe behind the sea before ) 
a short ode by Mr Otto Goldschmidt, ‘‘ Music 
(words by Sir Lewis Moris), and a ‘‘ Moorish 
Rhapsody for orchestra, by Engelbert Hum 
erdinck (composer of ‘‘ Hansel und Grete ) 
Sir Arthur Sullivan was again the conductor 
It was at this festival that the intended retire 
ment of Mr Edward Lloyd, the tenor, became 
known 
Incidents of the 86th season ot the Phil 
harmonic Society were the appearances of 
Moritz Moszkowski as a pianist (May 12th) and 
of Saint Saens as an organist (June 23rd), each 
laying a work of his own composition On 
june gth Eugen d Albert conductcd his Sym 
phony in F, and played Beetnoven s Pianoforte 
Concerto in E flat Another autumn season 
was proposed, but it was eventually abandoned 
The Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts, under the 
veteran August Manns, were less in number 
than before, but their interest and excellence 
were unimpaired The excuse for the annual 
assemblage of the Handel Festival Choir (1898 
not being a festival year) was the celebration of 
the 6oth anniversai y of the Qucen s coronation 
he stupendous ‘ Dies Ire from Berliozs 
Requiem, was given as nearly as possible ac 
cording to the peculiar conditions demanded b 
the composer, and Madame Adelina Patti too 
part in the programme There was a short 
series of Richter Concerts both in the summer 
and autumn At a Wagner concert on May 
17th, Felax Weingartner, a shining light among 
modern German conductors, made his debut 
here with the utmost suecess As a composer 
he won favourable opinion with his symphonic 
oem,‘ King Lear Mr Newmans phony 
oncerts at Queens Hall, with Mr Henry J 
Wood as conductor, retained their hold of the 
public, and with the same orchestra special 
conceits were conducted by M Lamoureux 
early in the year 
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Choir at Queens Hall brought to London 
Professor Stantords Birmingham Festival 
‘Requiem, ind gavea Brahms ‘‘ In Memonam 
concert the programme of the latter including 
the German Requiem ’ A few oratorio per 
formances were given by the Queens Hall 
Choral Society, which was afterwards utilised 
by Mr Newman for his Sunday evening 
concerts The zealous labours of the Handel 
Society comprised the revival of the masters 
‘Athahah and ‘‘Nisk Dominus (Psalm 
CXXVI1 ) 

For the fiist time since they became a 
recognised Metiopolitan musical institution, 
no Monday Popular Concerts were given prior 
to Christmas, but the Satuiday series was 
resumed Concerts of chamber music were 
successfully given by Messrs Walenn G A 
Clinten, Simonetti, and others, whilst the 
foreign visitors representing this branch of 
art included the Fitzner Quartet and the 
Bohemian String Quartet 1anists who had 
no reason to regret giving recitals were Moritz 
Rosenthal, Vladimir de Pachmann (reappearing 
after long absence) and Arthur kriedheim 
The reconstructed Salle Erard was opened in 
April by Paderewski1 Mozarts Don Juan was 

erformed by the Royal College students at the 

yceum in January Sullivans‘ The Martyr of 
Antioch was played as an opera by the Carl 
Rosa troupe in February Herr Karl Klind- 
worth reappeared in London as a conductor 
Mr David Jenkins the Welsh composer, 
brought his ‘Legend of St David to Queens 
Hall on April 4th During the annual con 
ference of the Incorporated Society of Musicians 
held in Londonin January lalliss Forty Part 
Motet was performed by a choir of about 400 
voices under Dr Mann 


Music, Guildhall School of See Guiip 
HALL SCHOOL oF MusIc 


Music, Royal Academy of. 
ACADEMY OF Music 


Music, Royal College of See Roya Co. 
LEGE OF MusIc 


Mutsu Hito the present Mikado (or Emperor) 
of Japan, was b 1852 Ascended the throne 
in 67, and married Princess Haruko in 69 
His children are Prince Yoshihito, b 79, and 
proclaimed Ciown Prince in 89, and three Prin 
cesses His reign has been marked by great 
reforms, and the feudal system, which had 
impeded the general progress of the country, 
has been abolished Under the rule of the 
present Mikado, Japan has entered upon an 
unprecedented era of prosperity Civilisation 
has made rapid progress, and the Introduction 
of Western arts and ideas has secured for Japan 
a foremost place amongst the Asiatic nations 


See ROYAL 


(fhe Promenade Concerts |;He has given the Japanese a parliamentary 


in the autumn under the same roof were ‘constitution based on European principles See, 


carried on with the accustomed spirit and 
liberality, several rears not previously 
heard in England, by ischaitkowsky and other 
modern masters, being submitted The Stock 
Exchange Orchestral Souiety, under Mr Arthur 
Payne, the Royal Amateur, under Mr 

Lrnest Ford, the Imperial! Institute Urchestra, 
under Mr Randegger , and kindred associa 
tions, also did meritorious work The Royal 

oral Society, under Sir Frederick Bridge at 
the Albert Hall, adopted Beethovens ‘‘ Ruins 
of Athens” music (rearranged for concert 
pur ses), and Franco Leoni’s new oratorio, 
‘The @age of Life” (March 6th) The Bach 


JAPAN 
Muzaffer ed Din, Shah of Persia, 1s a son of 
Nasr ed Din, the late Shah, and was b March 
25th, 1853, He was nominated by his father for 
the succession in spite of his being the second, 
and not the eldest son, the Shah having a power 
always to appoint his successor He held the 
post of Governor General of the Azerbaijan 
rovince, his elder brother, 211 es Sultan, being 
overnor of Ispahan On the death of his 
father at an assassin’s hand, Muzaffer ed Din 
quietly succeeded to the throne (May rst, 96), 
and was enthroned at Teheran (June 8th) 
Mysore. For Resident see DipLomaric. 
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Nansen, Fridtjof, 1- the son of a well known 
Norwegian advocate, and was born at Froen, 
near Christiania, Oct s1oth, 1861 He was 
educated at a schoolin Christiania, and entered 
Christiania University when he,was nineteen 
Here his bent towards scientific subjects was 
at once made manifest In 82 he went on a 
voyage into the seas round Spitzbergen and 
Iceland, with the object of increasing his 
zoological knowledge, and then first became 
acquainted with Gieenland, across which island 
he made his famous journey in 88 _ It was this 
feat which won for him his reputation as an 
explorer and a scientist, and the journey 1s 
described in his book, ‘‘The First Crossing of 
Greenland On the same occasion he acquired 
that iptimate knowledge of the Eskimo which 
he displayed in his subsequent work on the 
subject Meanwhile he held the office of 
Curator of Bergen Museum 828 and in £&8 
obtained his degree as PhD It was in 8&4 
that he first thought of his Polar journey, and 
his plans were slowly matured, based on that 
theory of Polar currents which has since 
received such remarkable confirmation Hs 
vesscl the #7am was designed by him spccially 
lo resist 1ce pressure, and on June 4th, ), 
he left Christiania and plunged straight into 
the Arctic rezions An account of his adven 
turous and successful journey 1s givenin ARCTIC 
I \rLorarion,ed g7,andinhjs book ‘I arthest 
Noith published in 97 Dr Nansen married 
Mlle Eva Sars in 89 


Napoleon, Victor, son of the late Prince 

apoleon and Princcss Clotilde, was b 1862 
When his father, after the death of the Prince 
Imperial in 79, took the pesition of head of the 
house of Bonaparte, the claim was disputed by 
M Paul de Cassagnac and several other Im 
eae. who put forward the young Prince 

ictor as his fathers rival, a sition he 
definitely assumed even before fis tathers 
death in gt By the Expulsion Bill of 86 the 
Prince was exiled from France, and took up 
his residence at Brussels Hus younge: bro 
ther, Prince Louis Napoleon, 1s a colonel in 
the Russian Imperial Guard, and for personal 
reasons 1s preferred before Prince Victor by 
many Bonapartists as a candidate for the 
French throne 
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A British colony situated on the south east 
coast of Africa, discovered by Vasco da Gama 
on Christmas Day 1497, and hence named? 
Terra Naialis Sea board extends a distance 
of aboutzoomiles Portuguese East Africa and 
the Transvaal border the colony on the north, 
Orange Free State and Basutoland on the west, 
and Cape Colony on the south west : 
ancluding Zululand and Amatongaland, 32,961 


po: 

tongaland, which had formerly been adminis 
tered as a dependent protectorate, were in 
Dec ’97 made an integral part of the colon 
Their area 18 about 12,500 sq m, and the 
Coe aon about 180,000 There 1s a Governor, 
a Ministry of 5 members, a Legislative Council 
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of x1 members, appointed for 10 years by the 
Governor, with the advice of the Ministry, and 
a Legislative Assembly of 37 members, elected 
for 4 years by voters having a pioperty 
qualification of £50, 01 paying 410 rent pel 
annum, o1 having an income of £95 Religion 
1s well provided for by denominational bodies, 
but no State aid There are 14 Government 
primary schools, and a large number of other 

rimaiy and secondary schools, for both 
Europeail and native children, are aided and 
inspected by the Government There are still 
about 700,000 acres of Crown Jands unalienated 
The chief products of the colony are wool, 
cereals, coal (a rapidly growing industry), 1ron, 
and sugar Over 4co miles of rulway have 
been constructed Revenue, 97 8, £1 964,314, 
expenditure, £1,812 ,18, exports, 97, 41,621,932, 
imports, £5 983,589, debt, £8019,143 See 
BriTIsH EmpirE (table), Diplomatic, and 
TRANSVAAL (map) 

National Agricultural Union ‘See AcrRi 
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National Artillery Association. See Ar- 
TIF LERY ASSOCIATION 


National Council of the Evangelical Free 
Churches This body was first defintely 
formed at the tourth National Congress of the 
Evangeical Free Churches of England and 
Wales, which was held at Nottingham in March 

6 Prior to’go there were only tour local Free 
Chiich Councils in existence, but the move 
ment rapidly spread, and by March 95 130 
Councils hid been formed A year later, at 
the Nottingham Congress above mentioned, 209 
Councils were represented, and by the end of 
g7 there were 7500 churches, repiesenting, 
in round numbers, about a million members, 
associated with about so00 local Counuls The 
denominations represented aie Congregational, 
Baptist, Presbyterian, Methodist of all sections, 
the Society of Friends, the Moravians, the 
Salvation Army, the Countess of Huntingdon s 
Connexion, the Free Lpiscopal Church of 
England, and vaiious unattached Evangelical 
Missions At the annual congress held at 
Bristol in March 98 there were 800 delegates 
present, representing 6,000,000 Free Church 
men Definite religious work 1s first and 
foremost 1n the work of the Councils United 
missions are held in many centres, as well as 
united open air and indoor services Social 
work 1s not neglected, however There have 
been organised crusades against gambling, 
houses of illfame, and drunkenness The 
American Churches have been twice addressed 
on the subject of “ International Arbitration’ , 
and correspondence 1s carried on with Evangel- 
ical Free Churches on the continent of Europe. 
The movement 1s not associated with any poli- 
tical party, and all shades of political opinion are 
represented onthe Councils. The constitution 
of the Council was settled at the Nottingham 
meeting in March 96, and the objects are stated 
as being —(z) To facilitate fraternal intercourse 
and co operation among the Evangelical Free 
Churches (2) To assist in the organisation of 
local Councils (3) To encourage devotional 
fellowship and mutual counsel concerning the 
spiritual life and religious activities of the 
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Churches (4) To advocate the New Testa 
ment doctrine of the Church, and to defend the 
rights of the associated Churches (5) To pro 
mote the application of the Jaw of Christ in 
every relation of human life All local Councils 
formed in harmony with the principles of the 
National Council of the Evangelical Free 
Churches are entitled to send as many repre 
sentatives—men or women—to each Annual 
Council as the Executive Committee shall from 
time to time determine, on payment of 5s on 
behalf of each representative thus sent The 
Executive Committee consists of fifteen mini 
sters and fifteen laymen elected annually by 
the Council by ballot, together with the Presi 
dent, ex President, past Presidents, and as 
many Treasurers and Secretaries as the Council 
shalf fiom yearto year appoimt The organ of 
the movement 1s Phe Lxvee Churchman, edited 
by the Rex F b Meyer, BA, and published 
monthly President, Rey Alexander Mackhennal, 
)D Teasdrern Mr George Cadbury, JP, 
Mr R W Perks, MP, Mr Evan Spicer, J P , 
Secretary Rev J] Mono Gibson, DD, 
Organising Secretary, Rev Thomas Law, Office 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London,E.( 

National Debt See Britisu Empire (table) 
and Finance, NATIONAT 

National Footpath Preservation Society 
This was formed Sept ,oth, 1884, for the 
‘ preservation of ancient foot and bridle paths, 
and all other mghts of way b land and 
water, fishing, vacant spaces, as village gieens, 
roadside slips of land, etc Branch societies 
have been formed at Abergavenny, Ackworth 
Brighton, Bristol, Carlisle, Godalming, Lan 
caster, Leicester, Middleton, Normanby, North 


ampton, Padiham, Saddleworth etford, 
Wensleydale, Whitby, Wirrall District, and 
elsewhere he subscription 1s 


ps a year, but 
a zos 6d subscription entitles the member to 
legal advice gratis ‘The Secretary has now 
published a shilling ‘‘ Footpath Manual for 
the use of the District and Parish Councils 
Complaints may be addressed either to a local 
Footpath Society, or to the Secretary and Sur 
veyor, Mr Henry Allnutt, 42, Essex Street, 
Strand W C 

National Gallery (For earlier history 
see ed 88, and later editions) The present 
Trustees are The Earl of Carlisle, A C de 
Rothschild, Esq , John P Heseltine, Fsq , the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, Sir Charles Tennant, 
Bart , Earl Brownlow, Sir Henry Tate, Bait, 
and J] Murray Scott, | The Director is Sir 
Edward J Poynter, PRA, the Keeper and 
Secre is Mr Hawes Tuner, the Chief Clerk 
being Mr George E Ambrose The National 
Gallery contains by far the best examples of 
the English school of painting to be found, 
comprisin, ~  1t does the mas e0ces oO 
Turner, Reynolds Landseer, Gainsborough, 
Wilkie, Romney, Constable, Hernng Calicott, 
Etty, and others On the other hand, the foreign 
masters are well represented, the paintings in 
cluding works of Raphael, Rembrandt, Vandyck, 
Rubens, Cuyp, Teniers, Correggo Titian Hol 
bein, Velasquez, Munilo, and others There 
were 29 tions made to the Gallery dunn 
95) of which 13 were Fates or bequeathe 

e Gallery was visited during 95 by 472,548 
persons on the 210 days when it was thrown 
open to the public his a students’ days 
41,515 persons were admitted, as against 44,64 
in ’94. The Gallery 1s open to the public’ on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Satur- 
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days, and on payment ofa fee of sixpence on 
the students days, Thursday and Friday Much 
information, compiled independently of the 
National Gallery authorities, may be found in 
Mr EL T Cooks “Guide to the National 
Gallery, while official details appear in an 
Annual Report issued by the Director 

Natio Gallery of British Art, The, 
Grosvenor koad, S W, was presented to the 
nation by Sir Henry Tate, and opened by 
H RH the£Prince of Wales July x1th, ’97 
The site was the old Millbank Prison, and was 

laced by the Government at the disposal of Sir 
Hears ate, who built the galleries at his own 
expense, and 1s now extending them to provide 
room for further pictures he Government 
has undertaken the maintenance through the 
Trustees of the National Gallery The Gallery 
1s open to the public from September to 
fanuary, from ro am _ till dusk, February to 

arch, 1o am till 5 pm , April to ria ely 
1oam till 6 pm , except on students days 
viz Thursdays and Fridays, when the hours 
arez1r1am tills pm on payment of sixpence 
The Keeper 1s Mr Charles Holroyd 

National Home Reading Union. [his 
Society completed the ninth year of its exist 
ence in August '98 President, H RH _ the 
Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne 
man of the Council, Rt Rev the Lord Bishop 

f Hereford, Chairman of Executive Committee, 
Dr Hull Master of Downing College, Vice 
Chancellor of Cambridge University, Hon 
Secretary, Rev. Dr Paton, of Nee ' 
Secretary, Miss Mondy Office, Surrey House, 
Victoria Embankment London, W C 

Nationalisation of the Land See Lanp 
NATIONALISATION SOCIETY 

National Liberal Federation, The (for 
history see ed 88) It consists of a union for 
national puiposes of all Liberal Associations 
throughout the kingdom The Liberal Central 
Association 1s charged with the official care of 
the Parliamentary interests of the party, while 
the Federation chiefly represents and expresses 
the outside opinions of the rank and file of the 
party The headquarters of the Federation are 
at 42, Parliament Street, Westminster, S W 
President Dr Robert Spence Watson, Ohair 
man of Committee, Mr Edward Evans, jun , 
Secretary, Mr Robert A Hudson, Assistant 
Seoretary, Frank Barter 

National Physical Laboratory See Evec 
TRICITY, 98 

National Portrait Gallery. Founded in 
1856, on a motion by Earl Stanhope, PS A, 1n 
the House of Lords (March 4th, '56), ‘‘ for the 
exhibition of portraits of eminent British his 
torical characters At first temporanly housed 
in 29 Great George Street, then 1n Exhibition 
on, whence the collection 
was removed, on loan, to Bethnal Green 
Museum, in Sept 85, while temporary offices 
and board room, etc , were granted at 20, Great 
George Street, ‘Westminster The munificent 
offer of Mr W H Alexander to build a per- 
manent gallery having been accepted by the 
Government 1n May ’89, a new building at the 
back of the National Gallery, in St Martin’s 
Place, was commenced in the following year, 
and opened to the public on April 4th, '96 The 
collection now comprises beh twelve hun- 
dred portraits and busts The gallery 1s open to 
the public free, from 10a m to4,5, Or6pm,on 
haan fy Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday ; 
Thursday and Friday are students days 
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when an entrance fee of sixpence 1s ered. Vi 
The Director, re ac and Secretary is Mr. 
Lionel Cust, M.A., F.S.A. The present Trustees 
of the Gallery are: Viscount Peel (Chairman), 
the Lord President of the Council (for the 
time being), Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, 
Viscount Cobham, Viscount Dillon, P.S.A. 
(Vice-chairman), Viscount Knutsford,G.C MG, 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, M.P , Lord Ribbles- 
dale, Lord Aldenham, Hon. Philgp Stanhope, 
M.P., Right Hon. William Edward Hartpole 
Lecky, M.P., Sir Coutts Lindsay, Bart, the 
President of the Royal Academy of Arts (for 
the time being), Leslie Stephen, Esq., and 
ee Frederick Watts, Esq , R.A. 

National Reform Union, The, 1s an out- 
growth of those reform associations which 
existed 1n most towns prior to the Reform 
Bill of 1867. The conference which led to 
its establishment was held at Manchester in 
April 64. Its first programme included ‘the 
household and lodger franchise, vote by ballot, 
redistribution of seats, and triennial parlia- 
ments” Its declared objects now are: (3) The 
dissemination of political knowledge and the 
furtherance of Liberal o1ganisation, especialby 
in the county constituencies. (2) The promo 
tion and agitation of any leading question which 
an important section of the Liberal party may 
from time to time place before the nation, and 
in regard to which it may be thought desirable 
to move and instruct public opinion. It has 
419 affilated and ph tpeaiaeany 3 branches, and 
sends out lecturers alt over the country The 
officers are President, Hon P. Stanhope, 
M P ; Hon Secretary, Mr J H Maden, MFP, 
Chairman of Executive, Mr R. Barlow; Secre- 
tary, Mr. A G Symonds, M A ; and the offices 
aie at 50, Haworth’s Buildings, 5, Cross Street, 
Manchester, 

National Refuges for Homeless and 
Destitute Children. [his Institution was 
founded 1n the year 1843 by the late Mr. Wilham 
Williams, and is supported by voluntary con- 
tributions. It now has under its care the 
two well-known training ships Arethusa and 
Chichester, lying off Greenhithe, Kent, where 
boys, of good character only, are trained 
for the Navy, Merchant Service, or Army 
Marines; it also wholly maintains eight 
Homes on shore for boys and girls, amongst 
those for boys being two at Bisley, Surrey. 
In these Homes and ships there 1s accom- 
modation for 1ooo children. No votes are 
necessary, but applicants for admission are 
seen every morning, except Sunday, at 11 
o'clock, at the London Home and Offices, 164, 
Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. Children havin 
fathers able to work are not considere 
eligible; criminal children are not received. 
The age for admission to the Homes 1s from 
10 to 13, but boys for the ships must be between 
14 and 16, and physically fit. The education 
of the children in the Homes 1s under the 
Supervision of the Education Department. 
Boys who have passed the third standard 
Spend half their time in trades, and are 
brought up as tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, 


akers, rdeners, laundry boys, and band 
boys, while the girls are traine for domestic 
Service. As maDy as 12,177 boys and 2396 girls 


have been received and sent out into the world 
Since the establishment of the Society. From 
the Arethusa and Chichester training-ships 
795 re have joined merchant ships, 7o9 the 

oyal Navy, 35 Army, 44 Royal Marines. An 
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Emigration Agency and Working Boys’ Home 
form an important part of the work. £18 will 
support a child for one year. Receipts 1n_’97 
amounted to £19,315 17s. 7a. President, The 
Right Hon. the Earl of Jersey, GC.M.G.; 
Chairman and Treasurer, Mr. W. E Hubbard : 
os Ci wemrpae Mr. Charles T. Ware; Seore- 
tary, H. Bristow Wallen ; Fimance and Deputa- 
tion Bearetaty; Henry G. Copeland ead 
Offices, 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION. 


Since the enforced relinquishment of Wim- 
bledon, Bisley has become the scene of the 
annual meeting of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion The first meeting took place at Wimbledon 
in 1860, and for thirty years, till ‘89 inclusive, 
the annual meetings were held there. In ’go0 
the first meeting at Bisley was held, and per- 
manent camp buildings have since been erected 
there. The thirty ninth meeting of the N RA. 
opened at Bisley on July rth, 98, and was as 
welluttended asin formeryears The shooting 
was even better than in ’97, when wonderful 
scores were made, and what with fine weather 
and the result of practice with the Lee-Metiord 
rifle, the scoring was extraordinarily good. 
The number of ties which had to be shot off 
was very numerous, in fact, a tie seemed to 
be the rule 1n almost every competition. One 
feature of the meeting was the reinstatement 
of the 1000 yards range 1n the Queen’s compe- 
tition. Since 82 the shooting at this range 
had been abolished, but this year the Council 
determined to restore it, though unfortunately 
during the afternoon on which the Jast stage of 
the Queen’s was fired the wind was very gusty 
and strong, and in consequence the shooting 
at the long range was very uncertain. It 1s an 
open question whether this long range should 
be included in the Queen’s competition, since 
there are so few places where Volunteers can 
ever get any practice at 1000 yards. This was 
the principal reason for its abolition in ’82. 
For the first time the 1100 yards range was used 
in a competition. The weather was splendid 
throughout the meeting, though very hot, with 
occasional windy days. The Duchess of West- 
minster distributed the prizes at the conclusion 
ofthe meeting The following were the results 
of the principal competitions — 

Evelyn-Wood Competition: G Co. 2nd North- 
ampton Regiment, 158. 

ag Hele Series (10 shots at 800 and goo 
yards) Major Mellish, 4th Notts, 93. 

Regulars v. Volunteers (15 shots at 800, goo, and 
tooo yards) Volunteers 1515, Regulars 1384. 

Humphry Challenge Cup (15 shots at 800, goo, 
end 1000 yards) Oxford University 755, Cam- 
bridge University 694. 

Secretary of State for War's Prize (10 shots at 
800 yards)" Serg. Ins. of Musk. Clementi Smith, 
Middlesex Yeomanry, 50. 

Ashburton Shield (7 shots at 200 and 500 yards): 
Charterhouse 467, Wellington 465, Bradfield 452, 
Blair Lodge 450, Glenalmond 449, Bedford 444, 
Dulwich 444, Marlborough 443, Clifton 440, 
Eton 439, Rugby 438, Uppingham 432, Harrow 
428, Winchester 426, Cheltenham 425, Rossall 

20, see 419, Felstead 416, Wey mouth 413, 

t. Paul’s 407, Berkhampstead, 399) Whitgift 397, 
Tonbridge 388, Malvern 387, Haileybury 360, 
Eastbourne 339. 

Spencer tr (7 shots at 500 yards): Serg, 
Stewart, Blair Lodge, 35. 
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Oadet Oorps Ohallenge Trophy (7 shots at 200 
and soo yards) Uppingham 116 

Public Schools Veterans Match (10 shots at 
soo yards) Eton 238 

United Hospitals’ Challenge Cup (15 shots at 


500 yards) Guys 389 
Albert (10 shots at 800 and 900, and 15 
at rooo yards) Lieut Patterson, ist VB 


Gordon Highlanders, 141 

Bass (15 shots at 900 and 1009 yards) Mr 
Morgan, Lisburn, 128 

Kolapore Cup (7 shots at 200, 500, and 600 
yards) Guernsey 744, Victoria 741, Mother 
Counti) 741, Canada 735, Jersey 718, India 700 

United Service Oup (7 shots at 200, 500, and 600 

ards) Army _ 764, Volunteers 745, Royal 
Marinéa 748, Royal Navy 732, Militia 714, 
Yeomanry 704 

Lucas Cup (7 shots ac 200, 500, and 6 0 yard ) 
Surrey Brigade 1478 

Chancellors Plate (7 shots at oo, 509, and 600 
yards) Cambridge 724, Oxtlord 717 

Duke of Westminsters Challenge Cup Civil 
Service R 8 

Elcho Shield (15 shots at 800, 900, and 1000 
yards) England 1595, Scotland 1540, Ireland 


Iso 
"Prince of Wales (10 shots at 200 and _ 600 
yards) Sergt Inst Wallingford, Hythe Staff, 95 
Sir J Whitehead Challenge Cup Gnurlloway 
Rifles, 1st team, 114 
Mullens’ Competition 
team, 63 
Brinsmead ChallengeShield IIMS Excellent, 


Galloway Kifles, rst 


Mappin Artists, znd team, oo. 

Wimbledon Oup (10 shots at 600 yaids) Pvt 
Warke Wood, Suffolk, 50 

Queen’s Prize (200, 500, 600, 800, goo, and 1000 
yards) 1ststage, Pvt I Simpson, 4th V B Man 
chester, 101, bronze medal, 2nd stage, Lieut 
Fletcher, -nd Liver pool, 214, silver medal, ,ra 
stage, Lieut D Yates, 3rd Lanark, 327, gold 
medal 425° and gold badge , Sergt A Handfoid 
end V Manchester, 326, NRA _ badge and 
£60, A Seigt H Scott, rst Roxburgh and 
Selkirk, 326, N RA badge and £40, Pvt G 
M‘Haffie, Galloway Rifles, 324, N RA_ badge 
and £30, Col Sergt Barrctt znd Norfolk, 324, 
N RA badge and £20 

St George s Competition ist stage (7 shots at 
soo and 600 yards), Lorp A Somers Lewis, 
ist VB Oxford, 70, 2nd stage (zo shots at 
800 yards) L Corp C Fleming, 4th VB 
Scottish Rifles, 116, winner of vase 

Yeomanry Inter-regiumental Cup West Kent, 
rst team, 266 

Alexandra (7 shots at 500 and 600 yards) 
L -Corp Fisher, rst South Stafford, 69 

China Cup (10 shots at 600 yards) 
shire, 442 


Lanca 


128 

Be'gian Cup 3rd Lanaih 175 

Starley Cyclists’ Prize Galloway Rifles, 1st 
tcam, 146 

Mackinnon Ohallenge Cup England ,4, Scot 
land 27, Ireland 26, Wales 19, Canada 19 

Royal Cambridge Shield (tor Regulars) 7th 
Dragoon Guards 123 

Whitehead Revolver Cup Army 1003, Volun 
teers 962, All Comers 943, Royal Navy 876, 
Royal Marines 820 

Bargrave Deane Revolver Qup 13th Middlesex, 


bs i. 
Halford Memorial Cup for match rifles (15 shots 
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at goo and roco yards) MajorG C Gibbs, 2nd 
Gloucester Engineers, 144 

Duke of Coburg’s Challenge Cup for theMarines 
(7 shots at 200, 500, and 600 yards) , Portsmouth 
Division R M LI 69 

National Challenge Trophy (7 shots at 200, 505 
and 600 yaras) Scotland 194°, England 1915 
Wales 1888, Ireland 1824 

Match Rifle Aggregate Mr Morgan, Lisburn, 


527 e 
Wimbledon Cup for match rifles (15 shots at 
1100 yards) Mr Morgan, Lisburn, 61 


National Society for Checking the Abuses 
of Public Advertising Hon Secretary, M: 
Richardson Evans, 1, Camp View, Fhe Com 
mon, Wimbledon Official Address 7, Great 
College Street, Westminster, S W 


National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, The (Incorporated by 
Royal Charter), has for its object that no child 
in the United Kingdom shall live an unen- 
durable hfe This object 1s sought by (1) 
warnings, (2) enforcement of laws, (8) pro- 
motion of any new law that may be necessary 
Nhe Frevention of Cruelty to Crildien Act, 
which was passed during 94, imposes penalties 
upon those who inflict unnecessary suftering 
on children and injury to their health, punishes 
assault, neglect, abandonment, and exposure , 
adds fuither penalties where the death of the 
child so wronged would bring insurance money, 
cpecially provides for the treatment of drunk 
ards who cause suffering to their children, 
Jeabgare parents who cause their children to 

eg, or to sell anything 1n the street, after nine 
at night and before six in the morning, under 
eleven years of age It provides for Govern 
mcnt inspection of places where pantomime 
children are employed, or acrobat children are 
trained, provides conditions of new guardian 
ship, and makes necessary the authority of the 
Home Office for the emigration of ciuelly treated 
children, abolishes the recessity of the oath 
for abandoned and abducted children of tender 
years who are victims of crimes of indecency 
by penalties varying from three months’ 1m 

risonment to three years penal servitude 

atron, H M The Queen Director and Secre 
‘ary Rev Ben) Waugh _ Assistant Secretary, 
S Gladstone Organ, The Child s Guardian , 
Editor, Rev B wae Central Office, 7, Harpur 
Street, London, W 


National Society, The, for promoting the 
education of the Poor in the principles of the 
Established Church, was instituted in 1811 and 
incorporated in 1817 Its objeots are expressed 
in its title Schools are supported 1n all parts 
of eubene and Wales, training colleges are 
helped, religious inspections of the schools are 
organised, and information on all educational 
topics 1s diffused directly and by means of 
Diocesan and other local Boards of Education 
throughout thecountry The annual report for 
97 shqwed that the accommodation in Church 
schools was 2,759,670, and the average attend- 
ance 1,871,773 he income for ’97 was £19,694 
The voluntary contributions to the schools 
were £632,906 in ’97 The total income of 
the schools amounted to £3,727,397, and the 
expenditure to £3,824,122 President, the 
Archbishop of nterbury, Secretary, Rev. 
J S Brownrigg Offices, The Sanctuary, West- 
minster. 


National Union of Teachers, The, founded 
1870. Objects: (x) to promote the spread of 
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education, (2) to bring practical knowledge 
to bear on educational legislation, (3) to unite 
the school teachers in a strong professional 
organisation, (4) to watch the interests and 
advance the welfare of schools and teachers, 
(5) to secure the appointment of a Repre 
sentative Educational Council, and the creation 
of a Ministry of Science and Education 
Ihe Union provides legil advice, defence, 
and assistance for its members, profes 
sional advice and protection against unjust 
management or inspection of schools Its organ 
is the Schoclmaste: It includes local asso 
cilations and district unions  Confeiences are 
annually held at Easter The twenty ninth 
annual conference was held at Cheltenham, 
April i1th to xr4th, ’98, the President being 
Mr R Waddington There are now 430 local 
associations 1n England and Wales, with 38,687 
members’ There are a Provident Society, Bene 
volent Fund, Orphan Fund, and han Homes in 
comnection with the Union p to May ’98 
over £125,000 had been raised for benevolent 
purposes Secretary,J H Yoxal]l,MP Office, 
71, Russell Square, W C 

Navies, Foreign See Foreicn Navies r 

Navy League, The, was founded in 1895, and 
1s a strictly non paity organisation formed to 
urge upon Government and the electorate the 
patamount importance of an adequate navy as 
the best guarantee of peace he League, 
which has branches throughout the world, 
curries on its work by the distribution ot 
literature, public meetings, the delivery of 
lectures and by the organisation of celebra 
tions of such anniveisiies as Trofalgar Day 
President, the Earl of Drogheda Secretary, 
Commr W C Crutchley, RNR Offices 13, 
Victoria Street, Westminster 


NAVY, THE BRITISH 


For early history of the Navy see ed 87 and 
fo. continuation of history and modein pro 
gress, eds 88to 98 See also ANMIRAITY 

Finance —The estimates for 98 9amount to 
anet total of £2, 778 ooc, being an increase of 
41,440,000 on the estimates fo: the pievious 
year, which were originally £°1,83%,coo, but to 
which a sum of £500,coo was added in the 
month of July unde: *peciil circumstances 
In reality the sum voted in ’98 will, :f it be 
spent, show an increise ve1y much larger, 
owing to the unhappy delays consequent upon 
the dispute in the engineering tiade Vir 
tually the result of thit dispute was to throw 
back the actual dates of completion for cervice 
of many important slips by some -14 or seven 
months, the result being thatasum of £1 400,cc0 
which would otherwise have been expended on 
the shipbuilding vote was not so spe it, 
failure to spend this money seems likely to 
cause further delay While the shipbuilding 
vote shows an increase of £1,571,000 over the 
estimates for 978, in 1eality it 1s only the 
difference between this sum and thegsum of 
41,490,000, Which was mentioned above, that 
inust be taken to represent the incicased pro 
vision Asin the previous year, soin 98 9, the : 
Increased number of officers, men, and boys | 
proposed necessitates a further increase in 
nearly every vote connected with the per sonnel 

€ aggregate of these votes exceeds by 
£446,309 the provision made for the same 
services in ‘of 8 Ihe works vote does not. 
differ materially, but on the other hand certaun | 
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miscellaneous votes, as shown below, are in 
creased ‘The ordnance vote stil] remains very 
high, but it 1s less than the corresponding vote 
for the previous year by £125,8co—the decrease 
being partly accounted for by the completion 
of some heavy orders for guns, and partly by 
the application of a sum of £90,000 out of 
Savings Since the terminition of the dispute 
in the engineering tiade the policy of accelerat 
ing shipbuilding nas been pursued vigorously, 
and not only in the dockyards but in the 
piivate establishments there has been an 
activity which bids fair to make up in some 
l1espects for the loss of time in 97 The 
abstract of expenditure, independent of the 
supplementary vote, 1s as follows — 


Effective Services 4 
Wages etc, of Officers Seamen, 
and Boys, Coastguard, and Royal 
Marines 4 688,000 
Victualling and Clothing tor the Navy 1,491,700 
Mcdica! Lstablishments and Sei vices 167,c00 
Martial Law 11,400 
Education il Services 86,600 
Scientific Seivices 67,700 
Royal Naval Reserves 257, OO 
Shipbuilding, Repairs, Maintenance, 
etc — 
Section I — Pes sonnel 2,218,000 
Section II —Mate1el 2,971 000 
Scction III —Contiact Work 5 612,000 
Naval Armaments 2,549,200 
Worls, Buildings, and Repiuis 1t 
If{ome and Abroad 650 100 
Miscellaneous Effective Services 23 gco 
Admirilty Office 247 700 
Total Effective Services £21,549, 800 
Non Effective Services 
Half Pay, Reserved and Retired Pay 752,500 
Naval and Marine Pensions, Gratui 
ties, and Compassionate Allow 
ances 1,082,900 
Civil Pensions and Gratuities ___ 32.900 
Total Non effective Services £2,168,300 
Extra Estimate for Services in Con 
nection with the Colonies 
Additional Naval Force for Service 
in Australasian Waters—Annuity 
piyable under Eo, 300 
Grand Total £238,778,400 





See also Supplementary Estimate 

In Vote 1 there 18 an increase of £295,185, 
munly due to provision for additional numbers 
for the fleet, as shown 1n Vote A, and to varia 
tions in ranks and ratings and 1n the several 
Vote 2, for vic 
tualling and clothing, shows an increase of 
£95,263 This increase 1s mainly on provisions, 
on savings-— that 1s to say, payments for provi 
sions not taken up—mess traps, hghts, and 
seamen s and marines clothing, owing of course 
to the additional numbers voted Provision 1s 
also made inthe vote for the first cost of certain 
victualling yard craft It1is increased by a net 
tiansfer of £11,837 from other votes, which 
accounts for the diflerence between the apparent 
and real increase Vote 3, for medical estab 
lishments and services, 1s increased by £4202, 
due to increased requirements for hospital and 
infirmary provisions and stores There isa 
transfer of £1398 to this vote from others 
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Vote 4, for maitial law, shows an apparent | voted for ’97 8 was 100,oso—an increase on the 


increase of £802, but 1m reality part of this 1s! previous year of 6300 It was proposed 1n ’98 9 
a transfer trom vote 1 of £294, consequent on | to increase the numbers voted by 6340, bringing 


the establishment of a new prison at 


martial and conveyance of prisoners 
for educational services, 1s Increased by 
on account of the larger number of ofhcers 
studying at the Royal Naval College at Green 
wich, and by additonal educational staff for 
the fleet Vote 6, for scientific services, shows 
an Increase of £500, including the provision for 
new instrume its and apparatus at the Royal 
Observatory, Greenwich, and at the Obser 
vatory at the Cape of Good Hope The require 
ments also 1n connection with the phologrepnie 
mapping of the heavens has caused this vote to 
beincreased Vote 7, for Royal Naval Rese: ves, 
which 1n the previous year showed an increase 
of more than £20,000, 18 this year again in 
creased by the sum of £7100 Provision has 
been made for an additional number of engineer 
officers (Royal Naval Reserve) to undergo a 
course of instruction 1n the home dockyard 
reserves, and foi additional firemen It 1s also 
expected that increased numbers of Koyal 
Naval Reserve men wi!) put 1n their full attend 
ance at drill during the year Vote 8, for ship 
building, shows anincie‘1se inall three sections, 
although this increase 18 more apparent than 
real owing to the transfer of certain sums to or 
from other votes The real increase for sec 
tion 1 ( personnel) 1s £97,676, mainly on account 
of increased requirements for wages of artifi 
cers The real increase in section 2 (#1atc)tel) 
1s £911,490, being an increase of naval stoies 
generally, including armour and coal In sec 
tion 3 (contract work) the increase 1s £173,260, 
due to additional provision for hulls of ships 
and machinery Further details concerning 
this vote will be found elsewhere Vote 9, foi 
naval aimaments, shows a decrease of £226,882 
The appirent decrease 1s rather less, but there 
has been a transfer of £1082 1rom votes 1 and 2 
Requirements on account of guns, small arms 
and miscellaneous stores have decieased, but 
the total 1s modified by increised provision as 
1egards wages of artificers and police, projec 
tiles, ammunition, torpedoes, and gun cotton 
Vote ro, for works, buildings, and repairs, 
shows an increase of £1300 on account of bar 
racks, hospitals, infirmaries, and coastguard 
stations, ote 11, for miscellaneous effective 
services, 1s increased by the large sum of £37,500 
as against an increase last year of only £6000 
This increase 1s explained by additional expen 
diture on passage money, lodging allowances, 
lighthouses, Iightships, beacons, loss by ex 
change, and allowances to ministers of religion 
Vote 19, the Admiralty Office, also shows an 
increase of £4100 for additional staff and pr¢& 
gressive increases of salary for length ofservice 
AS against this, however, there 1s an increased 
contribution from the War Office towards the 
cost of the transport department All the non 
effectrve votes show increases the steady but 
inevitable growth of these being only what 
might have been anticipated That for half 
pay, reserve and retired pay, 18 increased by 
43000, that for pensions, gratuities, and com 
passionate allowances by £29,700, and that for 
civil pensions and gratuities by £5500 In 
vote 16, for the additional naval force for service 
in Australasian waters, there 1s no variation 
Personnel —The number of officers, sea 
men, boys, coastguard, and Royal Marines 


amaica | up the total to 106,390 
The increased provision 1s required for courts | 
Vote 5, 


1000 


This increase it 1s 
proposed to distribute as follows 111 com 
missioned officers, 39 subordinate officers, 50 
warrant officers, 2400 seamen class men, 100 
artisans, 1984 engine room ratings, 356 miscel 
laneous ratings, 300 boys under training, and 
tooo Royal Marines he additiona] numbers 
entered in o¢ 8 were distributed as usual over 
the whole year, each month showing an Inc1 ease 
on its predecessor Any average therefore of 
the numbers borne over the entiue year would 
be delusive, and a column has therefore been 
introduced in Vote A of the estimates showing 
the actual number of officers, men, and boys 
borne on the latest date available before their 
printing ‘he number so shown on Jan rst, 
’98, was 97,518, but on Feb 1st the number stood 
at 98652 It 1s probable, therefore, that the 
aggregate number voted was obtained before 
the end of the financial year Several increases 
in the established lists of various classes of 
officeis having been rendered necessary, orders 
in council were obtained for this purpose The 
establishment of engineer officers has been 
1aised from 850 to gso, including 50 warrant 
officers called artificer engineers The list of 
accountant officers has also been raised from 
sco to 550 AS waS announced in the 98 
edition, a committee, presided over by Vice 
Admiral Richard E Tracey, had been appomted 
to inquire into the training of junior executive 
officers afloat This report has not yet been 
made public A committee was also appointed 
to investigate the general question of recrmt 
ing, and its report having been 1eceived, many 
of the minor suggestions have already been 
adopted, 1esulting in a marked 1mprovement 
in the entry of engine room ratings and artisans 
The addition of the Call:ope to the boys sea 
going press, | squadron has been most satis 
factory 1079 lads were entered through these 
training ships during the twelve months ending 
March 1st, 97, and 808 more in the succeeding 
nine months Experience having shown that 
the naval ration hitherto issued to lads in the 
sea golng training ships might with advantage 
be increased, a new scale has been laid down 
The training ship Black Pence, referred to last 
year as having been stationed at Queenstown, 
1S now capable of accommodating the full num 
ber of boys allotted to her, and this number 
is being regularly instructed As a further 
depot ship for boys discharged from the training 
ships, but not yet drafted to sea, the Agincourt 
has been sent to Portland from Chatham, and 
fitted as a training establishment The advan 
tages of Portland for the purposes of traimng 
have been referred to in previous years, an 
assistant ins cting captain has now been 
appointed with his headquarters at that place 
he regular ita, squadron has had its 
composition somewhat altered, the Achiwve 
aang been replaced by the Raleigh, a larger 
vessel, and capable of carrying more men 
The Calypso has also been replaced by the 
Cleopatra Anew system of selection of men 
to be trained as higher gunnery and torpedo 
ratings, and of the best shots as captains of 
ns, has been associated with the grant of 
igher pay to captains of turrets and captains 
of turret guns Some discussion occurred 
during the year as to the proficiency of British 
seamen as gunners andmarksmen The Navy 
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League offered to establish a prize for the guns 
crew making the best shooting in the Channel 
Squadron, but this was refused by the Adm 
ralty on the ground that a system of prize firing 
has already been instituted There seems no 
reason to doubt that the men of the fleet aie 
as Well trained in this respect as those of other 
navies But it 1s believed that proposals are 
being considered by the authorities for an 
increase of the provision of ammunition to be 
used for estas puiposes Tie measure of 
the year before last, by which a supplemental 
list of leutenants was raised fiom the Mer 


cantile Marine and the Royal Naval Reserve | 
for temporary service, has been still further ' 
extended in 98, which may be considered as | 


proof that this system 1s deemed to have been 
satisfactory Atthe same time there is to be 
noted an expression of opinion, both in the 
Navy and outside it, that the method by no 
means fulfils 1ts purpose 

Marines, Royal.—This corps 1sa mil tary 
body specially organised and trained for ser 
vice 1n the fleet as well as on shore It con 
stitutes an important part of the naval forces 
of the country, and 1s supported by funds taken 
in the naval votes The strength of the copa, 
which stood at 16,841 1n 97 8, 1s now to receive 
a further increase of 1000 men Whenever an 
emergency arises, and there 18 an opportu 
nity for active service, the Marines are the 
first force drawn upon, and in all the naval 
and military operations in which this country 
has been recently engaged they have taken 
a prominent part Their motto, ‘Per maic 
per terxram, aptly describes the nature ot 
their duties The Royal Marines are divided | 
snto two corps—the Royal Marine Artillery 
(Blue Marines) and the Royal Marine Light 
Infantry (Red Marines) he former have 
their headquarters at Eastney (near Ports 
mouth), the latter at Chatham, Forton (near 
Gosport), and Plymouth There is also at 
Walmer (near Deal) a recruit depot, where 
all newly raised men for both branches are 
sent to receive preliminary instruction Thc 
Royal Marines are recruited under the long 
service system, and there 1s never any lack of 
applicants to this corps delste The accepted 
candidates, whether officers or privates, are 
picked men, far above the average standard of 
the army The recrulting office for London 1s at 
22, opring Gardens, but men are also entered 
at Bristol, eet tie Cambridge, Derb 
ame el pe Exeter, Gloucester, Hull, Greenoc 
Wakefield, Liverpool, Reading, Salisbury, and 
Taunton As a rule, one half the force is 
embarked for duty in Her Majesty s ships, the 
remainder being at headquarters, revising 
drills, recruits, etc Recently, however, the 
incréased number of ships in commission hae 
obliged a larger proportion to serve afloat, and 
a difficulty has even been experienced in find 
ing proper rehef It was from the men 1n the 
depots that battalions of marines have been 
formed for co-operating with land forages abroad 
Recruiting for the Marines has been excep 
tionally active, and the standard height for 
growing lads under twenty averaged on entry 
a little below 5 ft 61n for infantry recruits, 
and fully 5 ft 741n for artillery recruits, with 
@ minimum chest girth of 33 1n Very few 
recruits were received over twenty years of 
age, but a considerable number between seven 
teen and Wierce Lhe large accumulation of 
recruits at Walmer training depot absorbed the 
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whole of the barrack accommodation there, and 
In order not to lessen the flow of reci uits, those 
for the artillery were sent to Eastney, the men 
of that branch already at Walmer Ebine also 
withdrawn to complete their course at their 
owr headquarters An increased scale of ration 
has been granted to recruits while under train 
ing A good deal of progress has been made, 
both with the new arrangements for musketry 
Practice and for the piovision of the latest 
description of heavy gun for the training of 
the men in naval gunnery The emoluments 
of Royal Marine officers afloat have been 1m 
1oved Senior officers of Marines employed 
In ships carrying the flags o1 broad pennants 
of flag officers or Lommodores now receive a 
flag allowance under conditions similar to those 
which govern the payment of that allowance 
to naval officers, while a money payment in 
ald of mess will be made to Marine officers of 
junior rank wheneverembarked Theincreased 
rate of pay sanctioned by lengths of service to 
majors of Marines 1s now payable after two 
instead of three years seniority in the case 
of these officers In continuance of his agita- 
tion for the employment of Marines as the 
arrisons of ccakiie stations, Capt Sir John 
lomb, MP, late of the Marine Artillery, 
published early in the year a pamphlet on the 
subject He wished the Government to try his 
scheme at Hong Kong, for which about 1800 
would be required as a garrison, while 1t would 
be also necessary to add about 60o more men 
to the divisions at home if this plan were 


adopted Manly, itis understood, because of 


the difficulties which already exist in providing 
for the proper relief of Marines 1float, and also 
because there has been some falling off in the 
class of recruits coming forward, Government 
has not yet accepted the proposal—which 1s, 
however, said to be tavoured by the War Office 
Sir John Colomb also obtained a Parliamentary 
return showing the numbers of commissioned 
officers, subordinate and warrant officers, pett 
officers, men and boys of the executive branch 
and other branches of the Navy, borne on April 
rst, 58, 68, 78, 88and 98 respectively, excluding 
pensioners and Reserves, and also showing 1n 
a similar manner the numbers borne on those 
dates of officers and men of the Marine corps 
His purpose in obtaining this return was 
to prove from the figures 1t contains his con 
tention, ‘‘ That as regards the Marine forces of 
this country, the Admiralty have ceased to 
have any policyatal] Considerable discussion 
took place in the press and elsewhere on the 
subject, but except that there 1s a general 
agreement that the force should be increased 
gradually to at least 20,000, the views of the 
agitators have not received any large amount 
of support 

Royal Naval Reserve.—Provision has 
been made in the estimates for increasing the 
executive officers list by roo, and this corps 1s 
so populur, and the great mercantile marine 
companies do so much to encourage their 
officers to join it, that there 1s seldom a vacancy 
on the lists, and many scores of applications for 
entry from eligible candidates e total num 
ber of officers on the active lists who had 
served for twelve months or more in the Navy, 
or who were undergoing twelve months’ train- 
ing at the end of the last financial year, was 22s, 
an increase of 42 on the previous year In- 
struction was also given to asmall exper:mental 
class of engineer officers of the Reserve in the 
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Portsmouth Steam Reserve at the end of 97, 
and simular classes have been formed this year 
Since the introduction of the scheme for the 
entrv and training of Royal Naval Reserve 
men given in the last year s ANNUAL, 1815 men 
were enrolled 1n the new seamen class, and at 
the end of the financial year the numbers voted 
for 978 were complete It 1s too soon yet to 
judge of the probable result of the change 
which has been made with aviev to putting a 
Jarge1 number of men through a six months 
training in the fleet Modifications in the 
original] regulations, especially in the direction 
of reducing the age and of allowing the young 
men to embark dnect for six months tiaming 
as soon as they had completed twenty eight 
days drill, instead of first serving 1or two years 
in the Reserve, appeats to be working sxtisfac 
torily It 1s considered that accammodation 
cannot be advantageously found on board the 
ships at one time for more than 600 and this 
number aie embarked ‘Lhe dmill ships and 
batteries have now been supplied withthe Lee 
Metford magazine rifle and the Royal Naval 
Reserve 18 being institicted in the usc df this 
weapon = It 1s proposed to 1aise the number of 
men by 500 firemen, making therewith 1 total of 
22,000 Seamen, 3 00 firemen, and 300 boys The 
opinion has been expressed that the hmit of tle 

avy on apeace fur ting 1s 1co,ooco men on active 
service Yo maintain the Navy on 2 war footing 
in time of peace is a course open to giave ob 
jection The alternative 1s to provide a well 
trained reserve of seafaring men in sufficient 
numbers to bring up the number of men we 
require in time of peace to the strength required 
in time of war [his 1s the piinciple of the 
Royal Naval Reserve, which was first raised 
In 59 under an Act of Parliament which 
empowered the Admuralty to raise a force 
not exceeding 30,000 men No difficulty is 
found in obtaining suitable men for commis 
sions, either as executive or engineer officers 
The age for compulsory retiiement of heu 
tenints 1s now 45 Instead of 55, and foi sub 
Jieutenants 40 instead of 50 Midshipmen, 
entering after the new order comes into force, 
who do not qualify for promotion by the time 
they attain 25 years of age, will be removed 
from the hst he service rendering a heu 
tenant eligible for the rank of retired com 
mander willbe 10 years seniority as a lieutenant 
instead of 15 ‘Lhe maximum age for entry 1s 
now fixed at 35 for lieutenants, 30 for sub heu 
tenants, 45 Senio1 engineers, 35 engineers, and 
o for assistant engineers Midshipmen who 
ave undergone twelve months training will 
in future be eligible for promotion to sub lieu 
tenant after 5 years’ service in the reserve, if 
they have obtained a chet mates certificate, 
and those who have not undergone such train 
ing will in future be eligible for promotion to 
acting sub lieutenant after 6 years service in 
the reserve, if they have obtained a chief mates 
certificate, the latter being confirmed as sub 
leutenant on obtaining an ordinary master s 
certificate 

Shipbuilding Programme,—The pro 
gramme of new construction for 97-8 was 
most seriously affected by the prolonged labour 
disputes, which lasted from July 97 until 
February °988 The payments to contractors 
were s0 dissiranged by. the suspension of 
work, that when the estimates were presented 
this had the Admiralty confessed themselves 
wnabile to foresee the exact amount by which | 
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the anticipated expenditure on new construc- 
tion would fall short They anticipated that it 
would be about £2,270,coo, out of which sum 
%1,400,000 was expected to fall in 98 g9, and the 
1emainder 1n the two following years As may 
be understood, 1n the case of many of the con- 
tracts spreading over several years, the post 
ponement of the work tor six or seven months 
threw forward all the instalments to later 
dates than were bd1iginally anticipated, and itis 
only to acerta n extent that arrears nave been 
made up The d fficulties consequent on the 
labour dispute affected the production of pro 
pelling and auxilai y machinery,gun mountings, 
armour, and indeed almost every important 
class of material, \while their indirect effects 
were not confined to contiact ships In the 
dochy ards the delays on the part of contractors 
in the delivei y of material involved difficulty in 
cu1ying on the york of construction, and post 
poned the completion of ae He In another way 
the steam and gunnery trials of certain vessels 
were thrown back, rendering their completion 
ind reidincss for service a matter of doubt 
Broadly speaking 1t 1s believed that the actu1l 
dates of completion for service of the most 1m 
portant ships will be deferred by an interval 
practicilly equal to the time during which 1 
retirdation of work prevailed and the dispute 
continued Of the battleships in hand the 
Lliusta as and Hanutbal were completed and 
are now in commission’ It was anticipated 
that these vessels would have been ready 1n the 
autumn of g7, had no delay occurre Six 
battleships of the Cam pus class have been in 
plogress in 979 the Canopus at Portsmouth, 
the Goliaih at Chatham, the Ocean at Devon 
port the Glory at the works of Messrs Land, 
the 4/l:0on it the [Thames Ironworks, and the 
Ven cance at Barrow by Messrs’ Vickers, 
Maxim & Co Of these vessels, the Canopus 
was launched in Octobei 97, the Goliath on 
March 13th, the 4/b10om on June asst, and the 
Ocean on July sth The final dates of com- 
pletion of these vessels wiJl be dependent upon 
the contract portionoftheworks Satisfactory 
progress 1s reported on the hulls of all of 
them, although work on the engineering side 
was seriously delayed The three battleships 
of the type hnown as the /0711dable class, 
aiticulais of which were given last year, have 
been ]uid down in the dockyards on the slips 
occupied by three vessels of the Canopus class 
The J orimitdable is building at Portsmouth, the 
Implacable at Devonport, and the J/rresistible 
at Chatham Of the rat class cruisers of the 
earlier programmes the Diadem was the only 
vessel of her class which was delivered by 
the contractors during 978 The Luropa and 
Niobe have since been delivered, and all have 
made their tials, the Diadcm being in com 
mission The Andromeda 1s ieady to leave 
Pembroke to be completed at Portsmouth, and 
the Sparttate was launched at that yard on 
Oct 27th The last named vessel, as well! as 
three otkers, are slightly modified reproduc 
tions of the Diadem The Argonaut, which 
the Fairfield Works in 


two serious firesin the works of the contractors 
She has been delivered at Chatham The 
Amphitrite was launched at Barrow on July sth, 
the Ariadne 1s still in hand. the engineering 
dispute having greatly retarded the work on 
these vessels A commencement of the four 
armoured cruisers of the Cressy class was 
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delayed by the fact that the introduction and 
trial of the new types of 121n and 61in quick 
firing guns, with which these vessels are to be 


armed, involved a considerably longer period | 


than was anticipated, and consequently 
retarded the completion of the design Orders 
have been placed for these vessels, the 4 boze/ 
and Cressy, with the Fairfield Company, the 
Hogue with Messrs Vickers, Son, & Maxim 
at Barrow, and the Szz//ey with the Clydebank 
Shipbuilding Company at Gla&gow — Of the 
second class cruisers two of the 4770gant class 
—the nameship and the Fustous—have passed 
successfully through their steam, gunnery, and 
Steam steering trials, and are now attached to 
the Channel Squadron The Gladiator and 
Vindt tive are fairly advanced Jhethree new 
vessels of the modified Ze/bot class, the 
Hyacinth, Aighfiyer and Hermes, building by 
contract, have been considerably hindered and 
their progiess retarded Of the ten ships of 
the Felons third class cruiser type, several 
are now well advanced, and one 1s in commis 
sion Considerable progress has been made 
with these vessels, as also with the Comdor and 
Rosarito, sloops building at Sheerness” Fgnly 
good progiess 1s 211so reported with the twin 
screw gunboats Bramble, B ttomart, D cary, 
ind Thistle, while the eight hght craft gunborts 
inentioned [last year aie now all completed, 
and two are alieady in service on the Niger 
Lhe Royal Yacht was laid down December: 15th, 
97, at Pembioke Dockyard, and_ substantial 
piogress has been mide on hei She is to be 
ready for launching in April g9 Of the forty 
two earlier torpedo boat decstroyers of 75 
to °7 knots, all but five wetc delivered beforc 
April 98, the 1emainder were to be delivered 
this year Fouty fivetorpedo bort desti oyers, 
with contiact speed of 30 knots, were in con 
struction at the beginning of 978, and five 
more, making fifty altogether, were o1deied 
ahaha the year It 1sintended that thity foun 
shall be completed in 98 IJhree expeiimental 
destroyers of 32 to 53 knots have been oidered, 
but thei progress has not been very substantial 
An experimental vessel, with a steam tuibine, 
refeience to which w1s made last yea, 1s also 
in hand 

Rew Programme. °98-8.—When the 
estimates wele first announced to the House of 
Commons in March, thenew programme for the 
coming financial year consisted of 3 battleships, 
4 armoured cruisers, and 4 sloops, of which the 
three battleships and two of the sloops were to 


be built in the dockyards and the remainder by ' 


contract in the private yards Thethree battle 
ships will be laid down on the slips as soon as 
they are vacant, but as it 1s essential that 1:apid 
progress should be made with them at the 
earliest date, the preparations to build and tHe 
earlier stages of construction are piovided for 
in ’98 9, and are alreadyin progiess§ Iheslip> 
for them should be ready early in 99 Jhe 
London will be laid down at Portsmouth, the 
Vinerable at Chatham, and the Bx/wark at 
Dexonport These vessels are of the for 
midable class The four armoured ciuisers, it 


was announced, would be built by contract | those six ships are to be buult 
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14,100 tons, speed 23 knots, horse power 30,000 
armament two 921n uns with atmoured 
shields, sixteen 63n quick firing guns in case 
mates, fourteen 12 pounders quick firing, three 
3 pounders, and two subme! ged torpedo tubes 
The protection to the 921n and 6-in quick 
fiiing guns will be equal to that of the Po cerfud 
class The guns will be of the more modern 
| type adopted for the Cressi class, and of con- 
siderably greater power thin those of any other 
cruiser here will be four more 61n guns 
than in the Cressy Buoyancy and stability 
will be protected by vertical side armou about 
61n thick, associated with stiong steel decks 
In these features the arrangements wil] be 
similar to those of the (7es3) class and ot the 
C wopus class, but the bows will be more 
stiongly defended The steel hulls will be 
unsheathed, the measured mile speed on an 
eight hou: trial, with natural draught, will be 
23 knots, the continuous spced in smooth water 
will be 21 knots, water tube boilers will be 
adopted andtwin screws The c pacity of the 
coal bunkers will be 2,500 tons, and 1250 tons 
will be cairied at the speed trial Of the four 
sloops, two (to be named the Sheaiualer and 
Vestal) are to be laid down at Sheerness as 
soon as the C »xco1 and Aosait of which they 
are sister ships shall have been passed out of 
theway The othertwowill be built by Messis 
Lard of Birkenhead, and will be called the 
Rinaldo 1nd Mutine At the time, therefore, 
of theintroduction of the estimates, the number 
of vessels under construction 01 projected was 
1? bactleships, 16 first class cruisers, 6 second 
class crursers 1o third class cru sers, 6 sloops, 
4 first class gunboats, 4 destroyeis, and a 
Royal yacht 

Addthonal Programme. On July 22nd 
Mi Goschen submitted to the House of Com 
mons ja supplementary programme in addition 
to thit already authorised In making the 
announcement he s1id that on ill the know 
ledge the Goveingent had when the cstimates 
for the year were submitted hc considered 
the original programme sufficient It was 
based on the piinciple that we must be equal 
in number, but superror in power, to the 
fleets of any two countries It was, however, 
impossible to conceal that 1t was the action ot 
Russia, and the programme on which she had 
entered, which was the cause for our taking 
pirallel action and strengthening our fleet He 
declared that the purpose was not aggressive 
in the slightest degree, but 1t was well for 
Europe to note that we intend to increase our 
power because we believe it 1s absolutely 
essential to maintain the principle above men 
tioned He went on to say that the resources 
of this countiy, both in shipbuilding and in 
engineering, with our power of manutacturing 
for ourselves what we require, and the rapidity 
with which we can build ships 1f we Jay them 
down, will enable us to keep pace with, 1f not 
to outstrip our neighbours ‘ What, then, 1s 
the position? We know of six Russian battle 


| ships to be laid down this year, including one 


already begun We have now verified where 
Of those I 


With regard to these cruisers, two will be of took two into account in my original estimate, 


the Cressy class, but the others will be of a 
different character They will be superior in 
speed and armament to the C7css} class, and cf 
larger dimensions The length between per 
pendiculars will be soo ft, extreme breadth 
71 ft , mean draught 26 ft , disp'acement about 


so that the balance against us1is four Accord 


‘ingly I must ask the House to sanction four 


battleships beyond my original estimate The 
new Russian programme also provides for four 
cruisers from the commencement of this year, 
and we propose to commence an equal number 
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of cruisers—that 1s to say, four cruisers in 
addition to those provided for already. My 
programme also includes twelve torpedo-boat 
destroyers.” The additional programme autho- 
rised, therefore, 1s 4 battleships, 4 armoured 
cruisers, and 12 torpedo-boat destroyers, the 
total hability for these vessels being about 
£,8,0c0,000. to be spread over about thiee anda 
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halfyears The four new battleships,tenders for 
building which were invited 1n October, will not 
be of the Formdadle class, but will have rather 
more speed, rather less draught of water, soas 
to pass through the Suez Canal without lighten- 
ing, and slightly less armour. At the same 
time Mr Goschen announced that of the four 
armoured cruisers of the original programme, 


Ships of the British Navy, completing, building, or¢ rdered (Nov. '98). 


; Max. Building 

Wasa: el tag Tonnage 8 a Heaviest eee Port au 
Canopus . Battle-ship 12,900 18 121n 46 ton [Completing | Portsmouth, 
Goliath . ‘7 ‘ " 5 7” Chatham. 
Ocvan aS a am os - Devonport. 
Albion . - “ on as ‘i Blackwall. 
Glory Pe Pe as - a Birkenhead. 
Vengeance vs ‘3 re +3 Building | Barrow. 
Formidable ie 14 703 12 a “a Portsmouth 
Implacable 5 * - ‘ or Devonport. 
Irresistable Pe ; ee = 3 Chatham. 
London . : | 7 ; = 5 Portsmeuth. 
Bulwark is ‘3 ‘ 5 ‘3 Devonport, 
Venerable | : us . - “i Chatham. 
4 unnamed ‘i ‘i rr i Contract. 
Aboukir Armoured cruisers! 11,1L0 21 g inch ‘ Glasgow. 
Cressy . - a Pe r Glasgow. 
Hogue a - 4 - i Barrow. 
Sutle) ‘. ‘ - Pa 7 Glasgow. 
Euryalus ‘ . = . 9 is Glasgow. 
Bacchante a Pe ‘“ ‘i 5 Barrow. 
2 unnamed » Type not | settled Q 
2 unnamed Cruisers en. - 
Andromeda 1st-class cruiser] 11,0co 20 6:nch. |Completing| Pembroke. 
Niobe . 7 be - ‘i Barrow. 
Diadem 4 * - ‘i “ Fairfield Co. 
Europa a r es 7 7 Blackwall. 
Spartiate. ‘ ” us * ” Building | Pembroke, 
Argonaut a ‘ ‘3 ‘3 Fairfield. 
Amphitrite ; . : 4 ‘i Barrow. 
Ariadne . ‘i ce 33 mv ‘7 Blackwall. 
Vindictive end class cruiser 5750 : cs Completing | Chatham. 
Gladiator ” ig a: sh ” Portsmouth. 
Hermes . 5600 7" ‘i ‘3 Fairfield. 
Hyacinth * - 7 - ste a L. & G. Co. 
Highflyer é os a Fairfield. 
Proserpine 3rd cliss cruiser 2135 20 4 inch. ‘5 Sheerness, 
Prometheus ee “s ss ‘5 = Hull, 
Pyramus “ 3 % ‘i . Contract. 
Pioneer . : es - 7 93 re Chatham. 
Pandora ss om Portsmouth. 
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Sloops and Gunboats. 















































Name, pes pen | Length Draught Speed | Builder 
ee Sloop 180 ft ir ft 6:n | 132kts Sheerness, 
Bar1o ” ” 5 ’ 
Shearwater . : . : is 
Vestal ” , ” 9 ed 
mente ™ se » , f ‘3 Laird 
0 ’ + hd 
Bramble Gunboat 8 ft 13 5 kts Potter & Co ; Liverpool 
eee i] 5) 9 »? » ” 
war 5 i a ee London & Glasgow Company 
Thistle yy ys ] B) ” ” ” 
(42) Torpedo-boat Destroyers, 215 tons displacement, 27 knots, 12-pounders 
Name Contractor State Name Contractor State 
Ardent. Thornycroft Incommuission || Janus — Painer’ In reserve 
Banshee Laird re Lightning 5 PP 
Boxer Thornyc: oft "9 Lynx Laird ” 
Bruiser. ‘5 ne Opossum Hawthorn + 
Charger Yarrow In reserve | oe Palmer - 
Conflict White ‘. Ranger Hawthorn {Incommussion. 
Contest Laird In commission || Rocket Thomson In reserve 
tee | r eet a In reserve eoieen x parte ae 
asher arrow omson n reserve 
Decoy Thornycroft In commission '| Skate Barrow Incommission. 
ag | Laird | Euepoer aes : In reserve 
erre itfire Sswic 
Fervent Paisle Completing Starfish Barrow In commission 
Handy Fairfield In commission || Sturgeon a 43 
Bay ee by oe Eb banal In reserve 
airfie urly omson 
Hasty Yarrow In reserve Swordfish Elswick . 
Haughty feted | ” nai White Completing 
voc arrow Zz 
Hornet P In commission || Zebra [hames Iron | In reserve 
Hunter Fairfield i | Works 
(50) Torpedo-boat Destroyers, 500 tons displacement, 80 knots, 12-pounders 
Name. Contractor | State | Name Contractor. State 
Albatross Thornycroft Completing |Foam ., Thornycroft | In reserve, 
Angler mi In commission | Gipsy Fairfield Co a 
Arab Thomson Building | Griffon Laird Incommission. 
Anil IThornycroft | In commission '' Kestrel Thomson Building 
Avon Barrow In reserve Leopard Barrow Completing. 
Bat . Palmer In commission | Locust Laird In reserve. 
esa ae Completing a pipes croft |In fo aon: 
razen omson ” ermal awthorn uildin 
Bullfinch Earle Building Os Fairfield Co In reseres 
Chamois Palmer In 1eserve 0 Barrow a 
Cheerful Hawthorn oe letitg gl Laird a 
Coquette Thornycroft uilding si Incommussion, 
Crane Palmer In paaeeias Beccuit Thomson Completing 
pie pee | Thornycroft Building ~ a Laird In reserve 
; parrowhaw. ‘ ncommission 
Desperate i. s In reserve | Star. Palmer In reserve, 
Dove. Larle Building Sylvia Doxford Pe 
Earnest Laird In commission er Laird In commission 
aa Thomson Pomplenne: «| | tc ely In reserve. 
ress uilding irago ird 
Fairy Fairfield Co In reserve Vulture Thomson Building. 
Fame Thornycroft |In commission Whiting Palmer Incommission, 
Fawa Palmer eee Wolf Laird In reserve 
hl Per » ae Z Paisley. Completing. 
ying > 
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New Programme, '978&9 * 








Name Contractor State | Name | Contractor State 
Lee Sunderland Building Spiteful Jarrow Building 
Leven Glasgow rr Stag Chiswick 7 
Orwell Birkenhead - Viper Newcastle | i 





* o7 8 —Three boats of 32 33 knots speed, one steam turbine boat 
98 9 —T welve boats (tenders asked for) ‘ 


one would be built at Pembroke instead of by 
contract, when the Spartiafe was launched 
The tender fo1 her sister ship was invited 
from the constructors 1n October these are 
the two exceptionally large vessels mentioned 
above The othe: twoarmouied cruiscrsof the 
original programme aie to be built, the 
Bacchante at Clydebank, and the Lz1al15 at 
Bairow Tenders were also invited 1n Octobe1 
for the construction of the twelve torpedo boat 
destroyers of the additional piogramme, but 
nothing more has up to the pi esent (November) 
been heard of the four cruisers of the additional 
programme 

General Admintstration,—In addition 
to the shipbuilding and completion of new 
vessels, the following ships have undergone 
large repairs and in some cases reconstruction 
at the home yards during 978 —Ihe Rojal 
Arthur, Barham, Seagull, Mercury, Poipois, 
Mohiwk, Azethusa, Rodney, Aolus Bona en 
tiie, Macicieni, Spiutan, Rin dove, Barra 
coula, Swallow, Racoon, Hotspur, Delphi, 
Raleigh, Flcia, yn, and fhaizshe: In addi 
tion, progress his been made on the repairs of 
the following vessels — Bellona, Crescen/, Ma 
sathon, Tartar, Dieadnought, Cambrian Sala 
mander, and Sheldrake Svveral of these saips 
have been commiussioncd and otheis passed 
into the Fleet Reserve The work in the yards 
at home continues to be carried out 1n a satis 
factory and economical manner The work at 
the yards abroad continues to be very heavy, 
principally because of the much large: number 
of ships in corhmission, and because re com 
missloning repairs were rendered necessary by 
the non delivery, on account of the engineering 
dispute of new ships intended as reliefs 
During 989 the principal work to be under 
taken 1s the advancement 1n the work of fitting 
new boilers in the Diecadnought, and in re 
boilering the Blanche, Sheldiake, and Bellona 
The policy of the Admiralty in relieving ships 
continues to be the despatch of a heavier and 
stronger vessel in place of a less strong and 
hghter armed ship Although this course 
necessitates the employment of more officers 
and men at sea, the classes under instruction 
and in the depots have increased 1n number 
Additions have also been made to the number of 
torpedo boa: destroyers on foreign stations, and 
in those at home the creus have been frequently 
changed with the object of securing the training 
of as many men as possible 1n this special ser 
vice During the last twelve months several 
important experiments have been made on 
armour plates of improved quality, and con 
tracts have been arranged on the basis of these 
expenments The output of armour Mr 
Goschen referred to mm introducing estimates 
as having becn seriously reduced in conse 
quence of the dispute in the engineering trade 
and the introduction of new qualities ot plate 
whych necessitated considerable alterations 


and additions of plant To a certain extent it 
was understood from the First Lord that he did 
not consider it advisable to lay down more 
ships, owing to the incapacity of the plete 
makers to produce armour in sufficient quantity 
to keep pice with the building The fact 1s, 
thit the Sheffield firms had but recently laid 
down new plant in order to introduce the 
Krupp process when the disturbance in the 
engineering trade occurred JDuring the five 
months that it lasted, two of the firms were 
able to delive: plates very slowly, while a third 

‘as idle all the time Even in April the re 
ariangement of the machinery was not yet 
complete, and several months were expected 
to elapse before they could bc in full swing 
It must be admitted, therefore, that the delay 
was c ased, at least in part, by the transition 
from the Harvey to the Krupp process With 
regard to the cost of the plant for armour 


‘making, with a capacity of from 5000 to 6000 


tons yearly, it 1s estimated that this would 
represent about £800,000, and of course a much 
lal ger expenditure would be necessary to open 
a new establishment The cost of finished 
plates 1s something lhe £100a ton The diffi 
culties in this direction, however, aie gradually 
disappearing, and in the coming year it 1s anti 
Clpated that much larger deliveries will be 
made The manufacture of guns is proceeding 
satisfactorily, and the production 1s keeping 
pace with the requirements of the fleet The 
conveision of 6in and 41n_ breech loading 
guns to the quick firing system 1s to be com 
pleted this year A new and more powerful 
61n quick firing gun has, after exhaustive 
trials, been adopted, and its manufacture for 
future ships 1s proceeding For the first time 
since the introduction of quick firing guns it 
has been found possible to produce a gun which, 
while able to fire with safety) and rapidity, does 
not require the expensive and heavy brass car- 
tridge case which has hitherto been thought 
indispensable The adoption of this plan will 
cause a gleat Saving in the cost and weight of 
ammunition, and of the space to stowit The 
heavy guns for the main armaments of the new 
battleships and first class cruisers of the 97 
amj future building programmes will be much 
more powerful weapons than the corresponding 
gun previously afloat Their manufacture is 
proceeding he supply of oordite to the fleet 
1S proceeding satisfactorily, and it will be fur 
ther extended as the present stocks of gun 
powderarereduced Iheequipment ofthe fleet 
with the Lee Metford magazine rifle has been 
completed, and the difficulties 1n finding ranges 
suitable tor this new arm are being gradually 
Overcome Duiing the whole year the with 
drawal from the service of some of the earlier 
types of Whitehead has been carried out, the 
torpedoes withdrawn having been replaced by 
others of more recent date The manufacture 
of gun mountings of all types is proceeding 
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satisfactorily Great attention has been de 
voted to the development of all apphances 
which experience has shown will improve the 
rapidity of fire, and at the same time simplify 
as far as possible the machinery necessary for 
the working of modern heavy guns of great 
power There is every reason to believe tnit 
when the heavy gun mountings to the new 
designs are completed a great improvement 
will have been achieved 
Launches and Triats ® The following 
vessels satisfactorily completed their trials in 
978 the battleships J/fass and Jupiter, the 
second class cruisers Doris and /sis, and four 
torpedo destroyers ‘lhe following vessels 
have also completed their contract steam trials 
the battleships Cesas, Illustrious and Hanzii 
bal, the first class cruiser Diadeim, and the 
second class cruiseis Asso,zant and furtons, 
with twenty torpedo boat destroyers of 30 knots 
speed It 1s probable that the machinery of 
many more vessels would have reached the 
trial stage duiing this financial yeir, had it 
not been for the delay caused by the labour 
difficulties The Powerful has been commis 
sioned for service on the China station , Her 
boilers have fully answered expectations, and 
although some trouble was experienced with 
her machinery, now that more experience has 
been gained these difficulties have been ovei 
come In August last she made a recoid trip 
from Weihai Wei to Yokohama She was 
oracred to run at so000, 8500, 17 000, and 18 000 
horse power, the best coal consumption beinz 
at the Jast named power, which was obtained 
for 1 98 Ib of col per indicated horse power 
per hour, this amount including all purposes 
as well as the main engines—that 1s to say, 
for electric lighting distilling, steering, re 
frigerating, ventilating, pumping, etc The 
run was made from We! hai Wei to :ohohama 
direct, the latter place being reached tn siaty 
seven hours As the distance 1s 1200 miles, 
this gives 1n avera,e of very nearly eighteen 
miles an hour The ship did easy steaming 
for the first twelve hous, having left at 6 30p m 
Phen she worked up to 2o knots at 18,000 1nd) 
cated horse power, after e:rght hours at this 
rate the engines were run up to between °1,000 
and 22,009 tor a couple of hours, and then eased 
down slightly, making a fair run forthe twenty 
four hours of 472 knots, or an average of more 
than 19} knots ‘he vessel then continued her 
journey et 15 hnots until she ariived in port 
There were times during the run when the 
speed was fully 22 knots Lvcrything worked 
smoothly and splendidl The Zevrzble has 
been commissioned, and hag also made a series 
of interesting trials, im one of which Mr 
Goschen, 1n Tune last, ran to Gibraltar and 
back These trials have also been satisfactéry, 
so far as the boilers are conceined, but there 
are still some little difficulties to be surmounted 
Im connection with the engines The trials of 
the Diadcem were of first class interest, as she 
1s the first ship with Belleville watér-tube boilers, 
fitted with economisers_ It 1s therefore highly 
satisfactory to learn, from a paper read by 
Sel fost urston at the Institution of Naval 
\rchitects, that the results obtained are vei y 
satisfactory in regard to economy of fuel, 
efficiency of combustion, ease of working, and 
of maintaining the specified powers Speaking 
broadly, the Diad.m s engines and boilers have 
been tested under all possible circumstances 
and degrees of power, as well as during dis 





tribution of the same power when reduced over 
some or all of the generators, so as to asceitain 
the relative grate efficiency, coal economy, and 
other features, as compared with those attachin 
to other forms of the boiler The £usopa an 
Ntobe, both of the Dradem: class, have also 
made successful trials During hei thirty 
hours run at 12,500 indicated horse power, 
the Lusupa attained a speed of 19 33 knots 
During her eight hours full power tial with 
17,137 Mdicated horse power, she attained a 
speed of 20 4 knots he Dradvii, at a corre 
sponding trial, vith 17,188 indicated horse 
power, ot a speed of 206 knots In her 
concluding trial the Lwsopa was required to 
steim for four hou1s with only 78 pet cent 
of her total boilc: power, when the indicatea 
horse power attained was 16238 and a spced 
of 209 knots The Azode, on her full power 
tiial attained 16,8 « indicated hoise powcr, and 
a speed of 20 5 knots, with a coal consumption 
of 1 66 lb per unit of indicated horse powc1 
per hour In the matter of smaller vessels, 
the destioyer Cya,ie reached the high speed of 
37 49 knots the destroyer Dashe , which has 
had her locomotive boilers replaced by boilers 
of the Thornycroft water tube type, made suc 
cessful trials the destroye: Seal underwent 
a full powcr tial, her speed on the mile being 
o 04 knots, the destroyer Wo/f, also built b 
Messrs Laid, made a speed of 30 3 knots, wit 
aimean for a three houts run of 3011 Some 
intelesting experiments took place in July on 
boaid the torpedo destroyer Surly, when oil 
fuel was, for the filst time ona British warship, 
tired as the piopelling power The systcm 


which 1s fitted up on board the at Wad 
invented by Mr Holden, of the Great Eastern 


kailwa\, and the trial took place with the 
special peimission of the Admiralty Mr 
olden s invention was adapted to only two 
of the SzZys boilers of which there are fou 
From the fess iptions wh ch have bcen given, 
it appears thit coal fires are in the first plaice 
lightedinthe furnaces Nosooner has sufficient 
heat been generated, than bricks are placed in 
the furnaces to take the place of the coal, and 
the 0111s spiinkled on them from an overhead 
tank in this way overcoming the difficulty 
which has sometimes previously been expe 
rienced in furnishing a regular and sufficient 
supply of the oil ‘he ti1al was made over the 
siile in St kes Bay, and appears to have been 
fairly successful, the spray being quite sufficient 
to obtain the heat required he thermometer 
in the stokchole indicated 150° Fk at one time 
Although 1t was hoped that a speed of 16 knots 
would be obtained, the average for three runs 
over the mile was 14 knots’ The petroleum 
refuse, which 1s used to sprinkle on the bricks 
in the furnaces, has a flash point of 280° F 
kurther experiments are taking place, but it 
1s understood that the results have already 
been so encouraging as to induce the authorities 
to order several new destroyers to be fitted 
on this piinciple Several more third class 
cruisers of the ‘‘P’ have undergone thei 
trials, and all with complete success The 
experiments with different types of water tube 
boilers in the torpedo gunboats have not 
been completed, although the Sa/amander with 
Munford boilers, the Seagu#// with Niclausse, 
and the Express with De Laal boilers, have com- 
menced their trials The following vessels 
have been launched since the publication of 
the ’88 edition the first-class cruiser V11- 
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ductive at Chatham in Dec. ’97, the torpedo-boat | summer.” In accordance with this decision 
destroyer Express at Lairds in Dec. a the | there were no strategical manceuvres, this 
second-class cruiser Argonaut at fai eld in being the first time these have been omitted 
Jan. ’98, the torpedo-boat destroyer Cygnet at | since ’87, The Channel Squadron made a 
Thornycroft’s in Jan. '98, the battleship Gol:azh | cruise round the coasts of England, Scotland, 
at Chatham in March, the second-class cruiser | and Ireland, ee a number of ports. Ihe 
Ariadne at Clydebank in April, the second-class | First Reserve, or Coastguard Squadron, was 
cruiser Hermes at Fairfield 1n April, the battle- also mobilised, and, proceeding to Berehaven, 
ship Albton at the Thames Ironworks Company there underwent a week’s training. Later in 
in June, the second-class cruiser Hegh/lyer | the year the four vessels which act as a port- 
at Fairfield in June, the battleship Ocean at | guard at Sheefaess, Portsmouth, Devonport, 
Devonport in July, the second-class cruiser and Pembroke, had their crews completed to 
Amphitrite at Barrow in July, the third class , full strength, and under the command of Com- 
cruiser Psyche at Devonpoit in July, the tor- |; modore Bainbridge, with his flag in the Nile 
do boat destroyer 4/batioss at Thornycroft’s | proceeded on a cruise to several of the principa| 
in August, the torpedo-boat destroyer Orwell, ports Early in June His Royal Highness the 
at Laird’s in September, the torpedo-boat | Duke of York hoisted his pennant on ,board 
destroyer Cynthta at Thorneycroft’s in Septem- | the Crescent, thus returning to sea duty after 
be1, and the second class cruiser Hyacinth at | a lapse of six years, when, as Acting Captain, 
Govan in October he commanded the Melampus durmg_ the 
Incidents, The conclusion of the engi- | manceuvres of ’g2; his previous services havin 
neering dispute, which took place early in the | been as lieutenant in command of the Thrus 
year, enabled the Admiralty to push on with | 1n ’90, and as lieutenant 1n command of torpedo- 
the pyrite programme, and not before 1t was | boat No. 79 in 87, he having previously served 
necessary, for the situation in the Far East had | in subordinate positions on board the Bac- 
already become critical, and both the Russian | chayfe, the Dreadnought, and Aleaander On 
and French Governments were increasing theu | Aug’ 27th the Crescent was paid off, after a 
squadrons in those waters On April 4th it | commission of just eleven weeks, during which 
was announced that we had effected a leaSe | time she had heen attached to the Channel 
with China of the port of Wei hai-We1, Mr. | Squadron The ship, on being inspected, was 
Balfour explaining that this was ‘‘the one port | reported as in a highly creditable state of 
in the Gulf of Pechilh which may be held to/| efficiency. The leave taking of the Duke was 
balance the possession of Port Arthur by the |a hearty one, and was made particularly 
Russians e ceremony of taking over We1-| interesting by the presence of the Duchess 
hai-We1, after the departure of the Japanese, | of York and Princess Victoria of Schleswig- 
took place on May 24th, when the commis-| Holstein. On July 29th the Lord Mayor of 
sioners, who included Capt. King Hall, of the | London inaugurated the practice, and set an 
Narcissus, and who were entrusted with the | admirable precedent by entertaining a large 
duty of carrying out the transfer, after certain | number of naval officers and official repie- 
formalities unfurled and saluted the Union| sentatives of naval administration. The invi- 
Jack. Upwards of one hundred blueyachets | tation was ‘‘to meet the First Lord of the 
formed a guard, and the Ceniurton and Barfleus, | Admiralty,” and brought together probably 
flagships, with the /phigenta, cruiser, arrived | the most representative gathering of the naval 
at the place shortly afterwards. In February, | service ever scen in the City of London On 
on the return of the S/, George from her com- | Tiafalgar Day the Royal Navy Club, a dinin 
mission as flagship of the Cape station, her | institution dating back to a very early period, 
officers and men proceeded to Osborne, and | entertained the Lord Mayor, and although the 
were praciously received by the Queen On| function was entirely private, 1t may be said to 
the Nile the naval forces again took part in| have been a return of hospitality. These and 
the biilliant exploits of the Anglo Egyptian | other incidents will be found fully reported in 
Cxpedition which regained the Soudan pra-| the Army and Navy Gazelle and other papers. 
vinces, The capture of Shendy, on March 26th, On Sept. 6th a fanatical outbreak occurred at 
by the gunboats under Capt Colin Keppel, Candia, when a picket ot the Highland Light 
was most successful, the Dervishes being | Infantry, with a small party of bluejachets and 
outflanked, and leaving everything 1n the| marines, were attacked, and, afte: four hours’ 
hands of the attacking force. And again, in fighting against overwhelming numbers, were 
the crowning victory at Omdurman, the follow- , forced to take refuge on board a vessel in 
ing gunboats were present Swu/fan, Lieut.| the harbour. An officer and twelve men of the 
Cowan, RN , Sherk, Lieut. Sparks, RN ; Highland Light Infantry, with four bluejackets 
Fateh, Lieut Beatty, R.N , Nas, Lieut. Hood, | of the Hazard, were killed, and nearly forty of 
; Zafir, Com. Keppel, R.N.; Zama, | the party wounded. The gallantry of Lieut. 
Lieut. Talbot, R.N.; Hafir, Lieut. Staveley, ; Vaughan Lewis, R.N , Sub,-Lieut. Nicholson, 
R.N., Metemmeh, Lieut. Kemble, R.N. The! RN., and Dr. Mallard, surgeon of the Hazard, 
Zafir was, unfortunately, lost by grounding with others of the gunboat’s crew who went to 
just before the action, and Capt. Keppel was | the assistance of the soldiers, was universally 
forced to transfer his flag to the Sultan In commended A large naval force under the 
April, owing to a strike of the Welsh miners, command of Admiral Noel proceeded to the 
the coal supply of the Navy was considerably port, further British troops were landed at the 
jeopardised, and for some time it was feared place, and order restored. (See CRLTE, History 
that the ordinary stocks would be much de- 2°? Towards the end of October, and early in 
plenished. With a view to lessen the difficulty November, the hesitation shown by the French 
which might have been created, the Admiralty , 1m removing from Fashoda the mission headed 
announced “that the customary partial mobi- | by Major Marchand caused the relations between 
lisation of the fleet will not take place this | the two countries to become somewhat strained. 
year, but cruises will be arranged for the | As the French appeared to be increasing their 
Channel and Reseive Squadrons during the | coast defences and augmenting their fleets, 
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Great Britain also proceeded to prepare for 
war The Reserve Squadron was mobilised, 
and every preparation made on foreign stations 
and elsewhere for hostilities However on 
Nov 4th Lord Salisbury, at a dinner to Lord 
Kitchener at the Mancion House announced 
that the Trench Government had decided to 
evacuate kashoda and the pieparations were 
suspended 

Miscellaneous —The following are the 
principal promotions and appointments of the 
year —Rear Admiral H L Pearson to com 
mand Australian Station, Rear Admiral C P 
Fitzgerald to be second 1n command in China, 
Captain E P Roe to be Commodore in com 
mand of the Training Squadron Captains A 
Barrow and R S_ Lowry to be Assistant 
Directors of Naval Intelligence , Vice Admiral 
C F Hotham to be Commander in Chief at 


Sheerness , Vice Admiral Sir EL H Seymour | refit 


to be Commander in Chief 1n China, Rear 
Admiral A P Lake to be Senior Officer on the 
Coast of Ireland, Rear AdmiralG H U Noel 
to be second 1n command 1n the Mediterrinean 

Captan A W Moore to be Junior Sea Lord of 
the Admiralty , Captain C J Norcott to be 
Commodore on the South East Coast of Ame 

rica, Captain A K_ Bickford to be Superin 

tendent of Sheerness Dockyard Rear Admiral 
A L Douglas to command the East Indian 
Station, Captain C G Drury to be Senior 
Officer at Gibraltar Rear Admiral Sir R H 

Harris to be Commander in Chief on the Cape 
Station, rg eg W H Henderson to be Com 
modore at Port Royal, Rear Admiral J W 
Brackenbury to be second 19 command of the 
Channel Squadron, Captain W F S Mann to 
command the Naval Barracks at Sheerness 

Captain J L Hammett to commind the Fleet 
Reserve at Portsmouth Captain J H Rainier 
to command the Fleet Reserve at Devonport, 
Captain H T Grenfell to command Devonport 
Naval Barracks, Captain S H Login as 
Captain of the College at Greenwich The 
following vessele were commissioned — The 
first class cruiser Royal Arthur to relieve the 
Orlando as flagship in Australia, the first class 
cruiser Edgar to carry relief crews and the 
pewly appointed Second in Command to Chira, 
where hdmaral Fitzgerald would transfer his 
flag to the Grafton the thirdclass cruiser 
Porpotse to relieve the Py/ades mn Australia 

the second class ciuitser Vorts to relieve the 
Sit George as flagship on the Cape Station , the 
first class battleship Z7yrafalgar to relieve the 
Inflextole as portguard ship at Portsmouth, 
the sloop Alert to relieve the Buszard in the 
West Indies, the Vile to take the place of the 
Devastation as portguard ee at Devonport 

the Cesar to ‘ale the place of the Nile on the 
Mediterranean Station, the new second clas 

cruiser Arrogant for service in the Channel, 
relieving the Hermtone, the Barfleur was 
transferred from the Mediterranean to China 

the third class cruiser Racoon to relieve the 
Brisk 1n the East Indies, the Victgrious was 
transferred to the China Station from the 
Channel, the second class cruiser Thetts to 
reheve the S36:/ in the Mediterranean, the 
first class cruiser Zerrible at Portsmouth for 
trials, the second-class cruiser Buonaventura 
to relieve the Rasszbow in China, the second 
class cruiser, Hermuone, to relieve the Prque in 
China, the second class battleship Devastation 
to serve as tende: to the Col/ingwood at Bantry, 
the first-class battleships /UZ/ustrtous and Han 





| ship 








ntbal, the former for the Mediterranean the 
latter for the Channel, the first class battle 
ship Cesar also transferred from the Channel 
to the Mediterranean, the second class cruiser 
Raleigh to relieve the Acéve as Commodore 8 
of the Training Squadron, the third class 
cruiser Cleopatra to relieve the Cai pso in the 
same squadron the third class cruiser Zarfar 
to relieve the B/onde on the West Coast, the 
second class cruisers Dido and /sts for special 
service the first class cruiser Diadem to re 
lieve the Blenheun in the Channel Squadron, 
the Blenhewm carrying out new crew to the 
Barfleur in China, the first class cruiser 
Crescent for special service in the Channel 
Squadron the thirdclass cruiser Marathon 
to relieve the Cossack in the East Indies, the 
second class cruiser Raimbow to proceed to 
Malta, there to pay off and undergo repair and 
the thirdclass cruiser Proserpine to 
relieve the Pazérid,c on the North American 
Station, the thudcliss cruiser Comus to 
relieve the Cordelia on tne same station, 
the Divo and /s:s to reheve the Astea and 
f rte 1n the Mediterranein the 30 knot tor 
pedo boat destroyers Lruest and Grunt for 
service in the Mediterranean as tenders to 
the Casar and filustitous , the gunboat Sala 
mander to relieve the Scout in the Meditei 
ranean until the new thirdclass cruiser 
Perseus 18 ready The shallow draught river 
gunboats Sandpipe: and Woodcock have been 
sent out in sections to Hong Kong, where they 
will be commissioned as tenders to the 7Zamar 
I'he numbe: of vessels on each station up to 
the end of Oct 98was Mediterranean and Red 
Sea 2) Channel Squadron 13, North America 
and West Indies, 15 SF Coast of America, 4, 
Pacific, 8 Cape of Good Hope and West Coast 
of Africa, 18, East Indies, ro, China, 29, 
Australia, 12 Training Squadron 4, Particular 
Service, 12 Surveying Service, 8 

Raval Publications ‘The British 
Fleet (4th edition),CommanderC N Robinson, 
RN lhonclads in Action, H W Wilson, 
‘ Naval Administration, Admiral Sir Vesey 
Hamilton, ‘Naval Annual (97), Lord 
Brassey, ‘ Journal of Sir Bartholomew 
James,’ 1nd ‘Life of Captain Stephen Mar 
tin in Publications of Navy Records Society , 
‘ ‘Lorpedoes and TorpedoCraft Lieut George 
Armstrong, late RN , ‘ Naval Warfare (3rd 
edition), Admiral Colomb, ‘The Mechanism 
ofa Manof War R C Oldhnow, ‘‘The Tra 
falzar Memorial, Professor Laughton, ‘ Naval 
Policy,’ G W Steevens “The Bntish Navy 
for One Hundred Years a avy League Publi 
cations), C McHardy , ‘The Petrified Eye, 
Capt Drury,R M , “Running the Blockade, 
T E Taylor, ‘The Effect of Maritime Com 
mand on Land Campaigns since Waterloo, 
Major Caldwell ‘‘Life of De Ruyter, G C 
Milne, “The Defence of the Empire, Sir G 
Clarke, “The Sailors Pocket book, Admiral 
Sir Frederick Bedford ‘‘Life of Nelson,’ 
Captain Mahan, ‘History of the Admunistra 
tion of the Royal Navy,’ W Oppenheim, ‘‘ The 
British Navy, Pastand Present, Captain Eard 
ley Wilmot, RN , ‘‘ Biography of Sir George 
Tryon Admiral C C_ Fitzgerald, ‘Short 
History of the British Nav avid Hannay , 
‘*The Royal Navy, Laird, Clowes and others, 
‘Neutral Ships in War Time,’ A Saunders, 
‘‘Russia’s Sea Power, Past and Present,” Sir 
G Clarke , ‘‘ The American Navy,” C Norms, 
“‘ Benin, the City of Blood,” Com RH Bacon, 
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RN , “Nelsonand his Times,’ LoidC Beres Conservatives The only bond apparently 
ford and H W Wilson, ‘‘ lhe Interest of the between these two bodies is the conviction 
United States 1n Sea Power, Captain A T | that the supremacy of religious authonty 
Mahan ‘ Famous Imgate Actions, C R /| must be reccepisee in the government of 
Lowe, ‘‘The Mastery of the Mediterranean the nation, whereas the Liberals urge that 
W F Lord, ‘'Allthe World s Fighting Snipe : | religious questions should be kept separate 
kF T Jane, ‘Life of Sir John Glover, RN, 'from the administration of the State <A 
lady Glover, Drake and the Tudo: Navy, Franchise Reform Bull brought in by Dr 
S Corbett , ‘‘Old Cruisers and the Far East, Tak van Poortvhet, the Premier and head of 
LI Paper, ‘‘ Naval Pocket book, L Carr the Liberal party, in 94, split up the Liberal 
Laughton, “Our Navy its Giowth andj| party, an eatreme or Radical section sup 
Achievements, J] D Jerrold Kelley USN _ | porting the Premier, while a moderate Liberal 
‘ Notes on the Management of Ships in a_ section opposed him The Chamber was 
Fleet, R N Ommaney,R N , ‘Maritime War | dissolved, and at the general election in 
fare and Merchant Shipping, O Douglas and | April the Moderate Liberals scored an unex 
‘‘ Britains Naval Power, Hamilton Williams | pected victory Dr Tak only secured 44 seats, 
against the 56 secured by the Opposition M 
Neon See CHLMISTR’ an pouten en a a — epider. 
ably extending the suffrage, 1n June ’96, an 
NETHERLANDS, THE ce disiitemation of the Liberal party was 
A kingdom under are Wilhelmina (gz), completed It now consists of four groups, 
daughter of the late King William III and of | Conservative Liberals, Advanced Liberals, Ra 
Queen Emma, who was Geen Regent till the dicals and Soci1l Democrats A geneial elec 
Queen came of age(Aug 31st 98) Constitution tion took pl ce in June 97 when 48 Liberals, 
of 1848, revised 1n 87, vests the executive In »% Catholics, 21 Orthodox Protestants, 4 His 
the sovereign, and the legislative authority 1m toric Christians, 4 Radicals, and 3 Social 
the States General, sitting in two chambers Demociats were returned Classified in an 
the first, consisting of 50 members, elected foi | other way, the successful candidates included 
nine yeais (one third retiring every thiee | 52 Liberals, 45 Anti: Liberals, and 3 Social 
years) by the provincial States from among the Democrats The Historic Christians are a 
most highly assessed inhabitants the second , section of the Orthodox Protestants, but hostile 
of 100 members, elected directly by all male | to the coalition with the Catholics A Pro 
citizens of 25 years or more who either pry a preter’ Liberal Cabinet was formed under 
direct tax to the State of 1 little ove: a florin 1 Pierson 
o: have occupied rooms at a rent of from 80 Hestosy %&—A Bill brought in by the 
cents to 2} florins fo1 6 months 01 more or own Government and establishing compulsory per 
or leise a boat of not lessthan otons burden , sonal military service, with exemption for 
or receive a public pension of 275 florins or | mimisters of all denomirations was carried by 
more, or have deposits of at least so florins in | the Fist Chamber by 3 votes to1, (July rst), 
the savings bank, or have passed the ex1mina | received the Royal assent and became law (4th) 
tron necessary for the profession ofanen,ipeer (Jueen Whilhelmini attained her eighteenth 
a surgeon, and other professions Practically birthday (Aug 1st) and ascended the throie, 
the ability to support himself and his family the 1egency of her mother accordingly ceasing 
qualifies a man to vote Ihc second chambe: The Giteen attended divine service in the 
1s elected for four years The Government Great Chuich at the Hague, and thanksgiving 
and the second chamber alone possess the | services were held throughout the kingdom 
Initiative in legislation, the upper house | He: Majesty formally entered Amsterdam in 
having the right of approval or rejection, but state (Sept sth) amidst enthusiastic demon 
notofamendment Alterations in constitution strations of loyalty, and was enthroned in the 
ale made by two thirds vote of both houses, New Church (6th), where she took the oath to 
followed by a generalelection, andconfirmation keep and maintain the constitution A statc 
by a similar vote of the new States General The entry into the Hague followed, and the Queen 
country 1s divided into 11 provinces and 1123 for the first time opened the States Gencral 
communes, each province having its own re_ (Sept 2oth) 
presentative body, which has the power of Nevis A British West Indian island in 
making ordinances subject to the approval of cluded in the Bede of St ere (qv), 
the king Its colonies include Java and tern ofthe federal colony of the Leeward Iatands (¢ v ) 
tories in Sumatra, Borneo, and numerous other Area, 50 sq m pop 13,087 Capital, Charles 
islands in the Eastern Archipelago, Curacao | town, with a population of 900 The island 
and five other small islands in the West Indies, | 1s simply a single cone shaped mountain sur 
and Surinam in South America Entire liberty ‘rounded by a margin of low lands Statistics 
and social equality granted to all religions included in those of St Christopher Seé 
Education not compulsory, but well organised, British Empire (table) 
and practically tree as to the primary schools New Brunswick A province of the Do- 
Length of railways 1699 miles he chief minion of Canada It lies along the Bay of 
exports are food products, drugs, iron, steel, | Fundy Area, 28,200 sq m, pop 321,263 
textiles, sugar, etc Area, 12,648 sq m , pop | Capital Tredericton, pop 6502, chief commercial 
5 004,204 Bevenue, 98, 411,733,075, expen centre 8t John, with a population of 39,179 
ture, £12,717,830, debt, 495,277,958 , imports, 97, | Divided into fifteen counties Chief rivers are 
£142,1/8,778, exports, £12,,262,241 See DipLo |the St John and the Miramichi), which are 
MAIC, FOREIGN ARMIES and FoREIGN NAVIES | navigable in part Admumustered by a Lieut - 
Polstical Partres.— Parties in the States {Governor and Executive Counci! e people 
General are divided into Liberals and Ant- elect a Legislative Assembly of 41 membeis 
Liberals, the latter being composed chiefly of | The Province has ten seats in the Dommuion 
such opposite elements as Catholics and ' Senate and fourteen in the House of Commons 
+ Orthodox Protestants, who are also called Religion abundantly provided for Both higher 
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and elementary education publicly provided and 
supported—the latter free, but not compulsory 
The history of New Brunswick was compre- 
hended 1n that of Nova Scotia until 1784, when 
1t was made a separate Government Joined 
the Dominion in 1867 See CANapa and 
DIPLOMATIC 

New Caledonia is an island in the South 
Pacific, lying to the south west of the New 
Hebrides It isa French penal colony, and the 
Loyalty Islands to the east of >t are grouped 
with 1t as a dependenc Other dependencies 
are the Huon Island, the Chesterheld_ Islands 
and the Wallis Archipelago New Caledonia 
1s governed by a Governor with a Council 
General [he penal population 1s about 10,000 
Or 11,000 [The area of the island and its 
dependencies 1s about 77co sq miles, and the 
total pop about 62,752 Lhe capital is Noumea 
Ores and rinerals are worked and expoited 


Newcastle, Bishop of. See under PEERAGE 
NEWFOUNDLAND. 


A Bnitish colony and island lying across 
the mouth of the Gulf of St Lawrence, 
which was discovered by the Cabots in 1.97 
Area, 42200 sq m , pop 202,.40 Capital, 
St Johns, pop 29,007 Atlantic cable lands in 
Heart sContent Harbour Interior uninhabited 
Great Kank to southward, shallow seas where 
Gulf Stream and Arctic Current meet, ever 
foggy, but teeming with fish, especially cod 
Copper is also found 1n the island A portion 
of pobrador, the area of which 1s computed at 
about 120000 sq m (pop 4106), belongs to 
Newfoundland, and was joined to it 1n 1809 
Governor and responsible Ministry form Execu 
tive Two Houses of Parliament Legislative 
Council of 15 members, nominated by Governor, 
House of Assembly of 36 members representing 
18 districts, and elected every four years by 
manhoud suffrage Religion chiefly divided 
between Roman Catholic, Anglican, and Wes 
leyan bodies Education denominational, and 
not free The colony passed through a serious 
flnancial crisis 1n 95 when the Commercial 
Bank and the Union Bank of Newfoundland 
had to suspend payment The latter was 
afterwards found to be solvent, but the former 
was 1n a hopeless condition, and much distress 
was caused 1n theisland Union with Canada 
vas in the air for some time, but ultimately 
fell through Fishing 1s the main industry 
and dried cod cod and seal oil, and copper 
form the chief exports A transinsular rail 
way, with branches to the important towns, 
connects with the railway system of Canada, 
the intervening strait being crossed by 
steamer in six hours See BriTisH_EMPIRE 
(table) and Diplomatic —History, '98 Ihe 
Winter Ministry assumed office (Nov 17th, 97) 
After some negotiation the Government en 
tered into a contract (Feb roth) with Mr Reid, 
the contractor who built the trans insular 
railway, by which he agreed to work the whole 
railway of 650 miles at his own expense for a 
term of 50 years, as from 93, paying therefor 
$1,000,000 cash to the Government and receiving 
a subsidy trom the Government of 2500 acres 
of land per,mile At the end of the term of 50 
years,and on the payment ofa further $6,000,000, 
the railuay is to become his own property 
He also agreed to purchase St Johns Dock 
and the Government telegraph system for a 
cash payment of $500,000, undertaking to 1m 
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prove the dock, to cheapen the rates on the 
telegraph system, and to build eight mail 
steamers for the coast service receiving a 
subsidy of $100,000 for 30 years on this account 
The land granted to hint included large coal 
areas, which he bound himself to work, mining 
not less than 50,000 tons 1 year and paying to 
the Government a royalty of 10 cents a ton, 
also pulp and lumber mills, and copper and 
other minerals The contract was approved 
by the Legislature by large majorities in both 
houses he Budget statement (March 11th) 
for the year ending June ’98 showed a deficit, 
but 1t was stated that for the ensuing year 
the revenue and expenditure would balance 
Owing to the financial condition however, the 
Government decided that a preterential tanff 
for other parts ot the Empire must be post 
poned An appeal was made, on resolutions 
pissed by both Houscs, for an Imperial Com 
mission to examine into the financial condition 
of the colony, its agricultural and muneial 
resources, and the French shore question 
(°e7th) , but the home authomties declined to 
eupe such a Commission (May 4th), so a 
delegation consisting ot the Premier and the 
Receiver General left for England (June 13th 
to impress their views on the Colonial Office 
In consequence of their representations, a 
Royal Commission to inquire into the French 
sbore question was granted (Aug isth), and It 
was understood that their efforts to obtain the 
establishment of 1 naval! reserve in the island, 
and the representation of the colony befoie 
the Anglo American Joint Commission, were 
successful 

New Guinea, or Papua An island lying 
directly N of Australia, and after Austraha 
the largest island in the world It 1s about 
1490 miles from kL to W, with a breadth at 
centre of 410 miles_ The area 1s now computed 
to be 305 goo sq m_ Buitish New Guinea com 
prises the souch eastern part of the island, 
and the adjacent islands south of the 8th 
parallel south latitude It 1s bounded on the 
west by Dutch and on the north by German 
territory Its area 1s about 88,460 sq m, and 
the population 1s estimated at about 350,000 
A protectorate was proclaimed over the terri 
tory in 84, and in 88 it was definitely annexed 
It 1s administered by a Governor, who resides 
at Port Moresby, the official centre An annual 
sum of £15,000 18 guaranteed by the colonics 
of Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria, 
to cover the cost of administration, in which 
these colonies have some share It was agieed 
in '98 to continue the guarantee for four years, 
at the end of which period it 1s hoped the 
country will be self suppoiting The country 
is being gradually settled, and it 1s hoped that 
the natives may be trained to use their tribal 
lands foi commercial purposes The chiet 
exports are trepang, copra, pearl shell, gold 
and sandal wood The London Missionary 
Society has been established in the island 
since 70, and has done much _ good work 
See BRITISH EmpiRE (table) —The German 
territory 1s known as Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, 
and lies to the north of the British territory 
Its area, with Long Island, Dampier Island, 
etc , 18 about 72,000 sq m, and the population 
something over 100,000 The administration 
is 1n the hands of the German New Guinea 
Company and an Impenal Commissioner 
Tobacco 1s cultivated with much success — 
Dutch New Guinea, lying to the west of the 
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British possessions, covers an area of 151,790 
sq.m., and has a pope of about 200,000. 
It 18 administered as a part of the Dutch 
East Indies, by a Resident at Ternate, who 
1s responsible to the Governor General. See 
COLONIES, ETC., OF EUROPEAN POWERS 


New Hebrides. A long chain of volcanic 
islands in westein Polynesia, lying W. of Fi 
and N.E. of New Caledoma. Area about 3000 
sq. m. 


New Jerusalem Church. The New Church, 
whose members are commonly called “Swe 
denborgians,” because they accept the system 
of Scriptural interpretation contained in the 
writings of Emanuel Swedenborg (b. 1688, 
d 1772), by whose instrumentality they believe 
the Lord has effected His Second Comimg by 
unfolding the internal or spiritual sense of the 
Divine Word. Ihe doctrines of this sense, 
together with the science of correspondences— 
which constitutes the key by which that sense 
may be unlocked—are set forth in Swedenborg s 
theological writings. Ihe fundamental doc- 
trines taught are, that the Lord Jesus Christ, 
in His glonified humanity, 1s the only God of 
heaven and earth, and that in Him 1s the 
Trinity of Father, Son and Holy Spirit, answer- 
ing to the trinity in man of soul, body, and 
their operation together; and that in order to 
be saved it 1s necessary to believe in Him, and 
to keep the commandments by shunning the 
evils therein forbidden, as sins against Him 
Swedenborg’s writings were first extensively 
made known in this country by a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, the Rev. 
John QOlowes, rector of St. John’s, Manchester, 
who translated 'a great number of them, 
including his eur work, the ‘ Arcana 
Coslestia’’ (13 vols). Another clergyman, the 
Rev, Wiliam Hill, translated the work second 
only in importance to it, the “ Apocalypse Ex- 
plained” (6 vols.) The Rev. Thomas Hartley, 
rector of Winwick, translated ‘‘ Heaven and 
Hell” Very early, some drawn from the ranks 
ofthe Methodist preachers and other students 
of Swedenborg, formed a separate organisa- 
tion for worship (1788), which has continued 
and increased. There are existing 82 societies, 
with 4868 registered members’ They have 
Sunday-schools with 6413 children, and day 
schools with 7713 scholars There are twelve 
societies 1n London and its neighbourhood 
Their statistics, however, fail to tell the 
number of their receivers, who have always 
consisted of separatists and non separatists— 
the latter sometimes from their isolation, but 
sometimes from principle, worshipping in the 
Established Church or with some of the other 
religious bodies. In America the number of the 
societies of the New Jerusalem Church 1s much 

eater; and in every foreign country, both in 

urope and elsewhere, they possess zealous, 
if not numerous, adherents. e body in Great 
Britain 1s governed by a Conference, which 
meets annually, and consists of all the minis- 
ters and of from one to three representatives 
from each society, according to the number ofits 
members. The Swedenbo Bociety, 1, Blooms- 
bury St , was founded 1810 for translating, print- 
ing, and circulating Swedenborg’s works, which 
may be had 1n fifteen languages. The Church 
also possesses its own orphanage, its college 
for training candidates for the munistry, its 
National Missionary Institution, and ‘other 
‘associations formed to forward its propaganda. 
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Newnham College. See Women, HIGHER 
EDUCATION OF. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


New South Wales 1s the oldest of the British 
colonies 1n Australia, It was founded as a 
penal settlement in 1888, and originally em- 
braced half the continent, It has Queensland 
on the north, and Victoria on the south. From 
the sea uponnthe east it stretches to about 
long 140 FE, which meridian divides it from 
South Australia, Total area 310,700 sq. m ; 
pop in 08, 1,335,800. The capital is Sydney, 
on Port Jachson, pop. 410,coo. Ruled by a 
Governor( Viscount Hampden, see under PEERS) 
and responsible Ministry. Legislative power 
1s vested 1n a Parliament of two houses. The 
upper, or Legislative Council, consists at pre- 
sent of 65 members (the number 1s unlimited, 
but 1s not to be less than 21) appointed by the 
Governor foi life. Ihe lower house, or Legis- 
lative Assembly, 1s composed of 125 members, 
elected triennially by 125 constituencies on a 
basis of manhood suffrage Every male sub- 
ject above twenty one, having resided for one 
Ab in the colony and for three months in 

is electoral district, possesses a vote. The 
elections take place all on the same day. 
Members are paid the sum of £300 a year. 
For local government purposes the colony 
recognises 75 boroughs and 107 municipal 
districts, besides Sydney. There is also a 
division into 141 counties Education under 
Governinent control, compulsory for all children 
between the ages of six and fourteen years 
and free to the poor. The Church of Englan 
has by far the most adherents, next coming 
the Roman Catholics, the Presbyterians, the 
Wesleyans and the Congregationalists, in the 
ordernamed There 1s no state aid to religion 
For defence there 1s a permanent force of 
about 620 men and about sooo volunteers, while 
there 18 a naval station at Port Jackson and a 
naval force of nearly 600men. There are 2691 
miles of railway open, and 3,000 miles of 
telegraph line. Much grain 1s grown, and 
there are nearly 50,000,000 sheep in the colony. 
‘here are large forests, and gold and silver 
ale mined taple export 1s wool, to the 
amount of 10,000,000 per annum. Silver and 
gold are also exported. Revenue,’97-8, £9, 482,134; 
expenditure, £9,391,012; unports, 97, 621,744,350 ; 
exports, £23,751,072 Puble debt, £64,565, 540. 
See AUSIRALIA, BRITISH EMPIRE (table), and 
DIPLOMATIC 

History, ‘08.—After a keen struggle the 
voting On the Federation question took place 
(June 2nd), and showed 70,990 for the Bull and 
65,619 against it. Ihe statutory minimum of 
80,000 was therefore not reached, and this was 
equivalent to the rejection of the measure. 
The Goveinor, in opening Parliament, how- 
ever (21st), stated that the Government were 
preparing proposals for the modification of the 
‘ederatien Convention Bill so as to make it 
acceptable to the electois. As to the general 
condition of the colony, agriculture and dairy 
farming had progressed wonderfully, while the 
mining and manufacturing industries had also 
improved considerably. The revenue was ina 
most satisfactory condition. A general election 
took place in July. The main issue was the 
course to be adopted with the Federation ques 
tion, the Premier leading the Ministerial party 
and Mr. Barton the Opposition. Mr. Barton 
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and his supporters contended that the Premier 
was not a sincere supporter of Federation, but 
was pressing amendments to the Constitution 
Bill which he knew would not be accepted by 
the other colonies, while the Munisterialists 
retorted that Mr. Barton and his party would 
agree to terms which would be much to the 
disadvantage of New South Wales. The 
Labour members supported the Premier, while 
the Protectionists jomed the Federal party 
under Mr. Barton. The eRction was most 
keenly fought, and scenes of disorder were 
common. The Premier defeated Mr. Barton in 
the King division of Sy ancy: but the result 
of the poll showed that 63 Ministerialists, 57 
kederalists and 5 Independents had been 
retuined (29th). The Government majority 

revious to the election had been about 37 

hree of the members of the Cabinet were 
defeated, and the Labour party were included 
in the 63 Munisterialists. In opening Parlia- 
ment the Governor said that the Government 
proposed to introduce, as the first business, a 
series of resolutions specifying the amend- 
ments in the Constitution Bill which were 
deemed of urgent importance, since the Govern 
ment felt their paramount duty was fo en- 
deavour to bring about Federation on fair and 
just lines (Aug. 17th). The resolutions were 
moved, and an amendment proposed by the 
Opposition was only defeated by 58 to 54 votes 
(Sept. r5th). Mr Reid later on estimated the 
revenue for the current year at £9,433,000, and 
the expenditure at £9,681,000. Ihe deficiency 
he pioposed to meet by new duties on tea, 
coffee, biscuits, confectionery and jams, thus 
departing from his Free Trade policy ‘The 
Assembly agreed to the amendments in the 
Constitution Bill suggested by the Government 
(Oct. 20th) 

Newspapers and Magazines It appears 
from the ’98 edition of the ‘‘ Newspaper Press 
Directory” that he number of newspapers now 
being published in the United Kingdom 1s 2418 
In England there are 1878, 470 1n London and 
1408 1n the provinces, in Wales there are 103, 
in Scotland 236, 1n Ireland 179, and in the 
various isles round the coast 22 Of these there 
are 185 eed papers in England, 6 1n Wales, 19 
in Scotland, 20 1n Ireland, and 4 1n the isles. 
In ’46 there were only 551 papers published in 
the United Kingdom, and only 14 dailies Of 
magazines, including the quarterly reviews, 
there are now 2225, 494 of which are religious. 
In ’46 there were only 200 magazines in 
existence. 





NEW ZEALAND. 


New Zealand 1s a colony of the British 
Empire, consisting of a group of islands in the 
South Pacific, about 1200 miles E. by S. from 
Australia. There are two largeislands: North 
Island, soo m. by 250, area 44,467 Sq. m.; South 
Island, Speck gence also called oe P Island, 

oom. by 200, area 58,525 $q.m.; also Stewart 
island, area 665 8q.m.; Chatham arfd Auckland 
{slands at some distance E. and S., area 377 
sq.m. Area of entire colony, 104,409 sq. m ; 
population 759,146, exclusive of the Maonis, who 
number 39,854. Capital, Wellington, Bor. (in- 
cluding suburbs) 44,791; chief cities, Dunedin, 
8,672; Auckland, 58,344; Christchurch, 56,330. 

olcanoes and volcanic belt across the centre 
of North Island. Alpine chain descends along 
the west coast of South Island. The famous 
‘Flot Lakes ” and geyser regions are in North 
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Island, between Taupo and the Bay of Plenty. 


Government 1s carried on by a Governor, who 
1s advised by a responsible ee Of the 
two houses of parliament, the Legislative 
Council consists of 48 members nominated by 
the Governor for hfe (except those nominated 
subsequently to Sept. 17th, ’g1, after which 
date all appointments are for seven years only), 
the House of Representatives of 74 (ncluding 
4 Maoris) members elected triennially on an 
adult suffrage. The qualifications tor electors 
are residence in the colony tor a year, and in 
the electoral distiict for 3 months Members 
of the Lower House receive £240, and of the 
Upper House £150 a year For local govern- 
ment the country 18 divided into counties and 
boroughs, the 83 counties bein further divided 
into town districts and road districts. About 
40 per cent of the inhabitants belong to the 
Church of England, 22 ea cent. are Presby- 
teilans, and 10 per cent. Methodists. Education 
1s compulsory, free, and secular. Ports de- 
fended by heavy batteries, mines, and torpedo- 
boats. The majority of the population are 
engaged in agricultural and pastoral pursuits, 
and a big frozen meat industry 1s being fostered. 
There are 2222 miles of rallway, as well as 
numerous roads and water communication. 
There are over 200 daily, weekly, and monthly 
periodicals. The chief exports are wool, frozen 
meat, gold, gum, and grain. Revenue, 97-8, 
£5,079,230, expenditure, £4,9'2,372; Imports, 97, 
£8,055,223; exports, £10,016,993- Public debt, 


44,081,521. See BRITISH EMPIRE (table) and 
IPLOMATIC 
History, ‘98,—Thbe Premier, Mr. Seddon, 


announced that the result of the financial year’s 
working was a surplus of over £500,000 (April 
18th) All branches of the revenue had re- 
turned more than was estimated, thus showing 
the continued prosperity of the country The 
exact amount of the surplus was given in the 
Budget statement (Aug. oth) as £521,000, and 
the Government proposed to take advantage of 
it by remitting 5 per cent. in the duties on 
British manufactured goods, and by ashing 
Parliament again to sanction the old age pe - 
sions scheme ‘The Old Age Pensions Bull, 
providing that every person of 65 years and 
upwards, of good character, having resided for 
as years 1n the Colony, and possessing an 1n- 
come of not more than £34 per annum, should 
be entitled to a pension of £18 per annum, 
passed its third reading 1n the House of Repre- 
sentatives (Oot. 8th), and its third reading in 
the Legislative Council (20th), and duly became 
law. Other measures which passed during the 
Session ending in November were a Mining 
(Consolidation) Act, a Divorce Amendment Act, 
and a Municipal Franchise Refoim Act. 
N Utilisation ne ENGINED ENG: 
caragua, a Central American republic, 
sounded on the N. by Honduras) > by Costa 
Rica, W. by the Pacific, and E. by the Caribbean 
Sea. Honduras, Nicaragua and San Salvador 
constitute the United States of Central America 
so far as their relations to foreign countries 
are concerned. The Constitution of ’94 vests 
the executive in a President elected for four 
years, and a Legislature of one House, contain- 
ing 40 members elected by universal suffrage 
for two years. Army about 17,000, including 
reserve and militia. Exports: coffee, sugar, 
hides, and cattle. Area, 49,500 Sq. M.; pop. 
s00,000. The capital 1s Managua (pop. array 
Total revenue, about £300,000; expen ture, 
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£500,000 imports, £538,700, exports, £462,929 
ublic debt, £607,507 See CENTRAL AMERICA, 
for Ministry, etc., see Diplomatic; and for 
Nicaragua ‘Siup Canal see ENGINEFRING 

Nicholas L,, the reigning Prince or Hospodar 
of Montenegro, was b Oct. 7th, 1841 After an 
educational course at Trieste and Paris, he 
succeeded his uncle, who had been assassinated, 
Aug. 60 He married, 1n the same year, Princess 
Milona, the daughter of the Vice-President of 
the Council of State During go the thirtieth 
anniversary of his accession was celebrated, 
and during ’96 the bicentenary of the foundation 
of ms dynasty Queen Victona gave him the 
Grand Cross of the Royal Victo1ian O:der in 
March ’97_ His daughter Princess Helen 1s 
married to the Prince of Naples, the heir tothe 
throne of Italy, and another daughter, Princess 
Anne, to Prince Francis Joseph of Battenburg 

Nicholas IL, whoon Nov 1st, ’94, succeeded 
his father, Alexander I]I , as “ Emperor of all 
the Russias,’ was born at St Petersburg on 
May 18th, 68, his mother being the Princess 
Dagmar, a daughter of the King of Denmark, 
and sisterto the Princess of Wales, the Duchess 
of Cumberland, and the King of Greece The 
course of his studies was, by the wish of the late 
Czar, chiefly directed to moder history and 
languages, constitutional ere political and 
social economy, and the law and administration 
of his own country Hes gifted with the hn 
guistic facility of most of his countrymen, and 
fluently speaks French, German, Italian, and 
sp sips English, of whose literature he has 
athorough knowledge During the famine of 
’9t he was, at his own request, made President 
of the Committee of Succour, and worked hard 
in the organisation of relief. As Czarevitch 
he held several] military commands 3n his own 
country—in the famous Se pawn d regiment 
among others—and 1n England he had conferred 
upon him 1n ’93 the Order of the Garter He 
married the Princess Alix of Hesse Darmstadt 
in Nov ‘94 A daughter, Princess Olga, was 
born to them in Nov ’9s, and another daughtei 
in June ’97 His coronation took place with 
impressive and elaborate ceremonial at Mos 
cow in May ’96, and in August of the same year 
he commenced a tour which included visits to 
the Emperor of Austria and Germany, to the 
King of Denmark, to Queen Victoria, and to 
the President of France The visit to Paris 
was taken advantage of to accentuate the 
friendly understanding or alliance, as 1t may 
now be called, between Fiance and Russia 
This alliance was definitely announced on the 
occasion of the visit of President Faure to St 
Petersburg in’97 Ihe famous peace proposals 
which he made to the Powers during '98 are 
set out under Russia, History, 88. 

Nicoll, W bertson, LL.D, was born 
Oct oth, a et at the Free Church manse, 
Auchindoir, Aberdeenshire. He studied first 
at the University of Aberdeen, duating 
M A.in ’70, next at the Free Church College 
Aberdeen, until ’74, when he was ordaine 
minister of the Free Church, Dufftown, from 
which 1m ’77 he was transferred to the Free 
Church, Kelso In successionto Dr S Cox, 
he became editor of the Expossfor in ’84 In 
the following year 1]] health compelled him to 
give up public speaking, In Nov. ’86 he came 
to London, and started the British Weekly, 
which has been instrumental, to a remarkable 
extent, 1m introducing new writers to the 
re.ding world. The degree of LL D. was con- 


ferred upon him by Aberdeen University 1n’g0. 
He was married (his second mariiage) to Miss 
Katherine Pollard in ’97_ Dr. Nicoll 1s the 
author of many theological works, 1n addition 
to a ‘‘Life of James Macdonell, of the Times” 
(89), a ‘‘Memoir of Professor Elmslie” (’90), 
and has been engaged for a long time on ‘‘ The 
Victorian Era of English Literature a Buo- 
graphical and Critical History.” He has pro- 
jected and edited ‘‘The Expositor’s Greek 
Testament,” ‘‘ Whe Lxpositors Bible,” ‘‘The 
Theological Educator, ’ ‘‘ Phe Clerical Library,” 
‘‘The Household Library of Exposition,” etc. 
He 1s also joint editor of ‘‘ Literary Anecdotes 
ofthe Nineteenth Century,’ of which two vol 
umes appeared in 95 and ’96 In Oct g1 he 
commenced the Bookman, a monthly hterary 
journal, which was quickly recognised to be 
of high literary merit, in 93 the Woman at 
Home, which he had a large share 1n founding, 
began its career, and in '98 he undertook the 
editorship of the Christian Budget 

Niger Coast Protectorate. A Bnitish pro- 
tectorate was io1 med 1n 1884 along the west coast 
of Africa, from the boundaries of Lagos ( ? ds at 
the mouthof the Benin niver, tothe mouth of the 
Rio del Rey, including the mouths of what are 
called ‘‘the Oil rivers, but excluding that pos 
tion of the coastline which hes between the for 
cados and Brassrivers, and which belongsto the 
Niger Territories Until ’93 1t was called the 
Oil Rivers Protectorate Inland it includes 
the whole Benin region, the Niger delta, and 
the Old Calabar or Cross rive: from the rapide 
tothe sea Benin lies on the,western limits of 
the Protectorate, and owing to the attitude of 
the king and the savage fctish customs pre- 
vailing, trade was very difficult to carry on, so 
an expedition was sent in ’97 and the king was 
deposed, a Resident being appointed in his 
place Ihe country 1s rich 1n rubber, gums 
seam Souk ii It 1s bounded on the north 
west by Lagos and Yoruba_ The territory is 
administered by an Imperial Commissioner and 
Consul General, with six vice consuls, and 1s 
now divided into three divisions, each under a 
consular officer Government posts have been 
established at Ediba on the Cross river and 
Ngwua, behind Opobo Old Calabai 1s the 
headquarters e trade 1s chiefly carried 
on by a Liverpool Company, called the African 
Association, Ld The chief products are palm 
oil and kernels, rubber, 1vor}, camwood, gums, 
etc See Diptomatic, | RENCH WEST AFRICA 
(map), and NIGERIA 


NIGERIA. 


The Royal Niger Company are the chief re- 
presentatives of British power and influence 
in Western Africa The Niger Territories, now 
called Nigeria, which they administer under a 
royal charter dated July roth, 1886, cover about 
500,000 Sq, miles, and contain a population vani- 
ously estimated at from 20,000,000 tO 40,000,000. 
The Anglo-German and Anglo-French agree- 
ments of '85?’86, 90, and ’93 settled the frontiers 
of the territory The eastern frontier, settled 
by previous agreements made in °85 and '’93, 
runs from a point on the Old Calabar or Cross 
river on the coast 1n a north-easterly direction 
to a point on the river Benue. Yola and its 
immediate neighbourhood were made the pro- 
perty of Great Britain, whule Germany secured 
the Upper Benue and theconfluence of the Faro 
river, together with the south shore of Lake 
Chad, as far as the 14° E. long. Thuis frontier 
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separates the Company’s territory from the 
German sphere of influence 1n the Cameroons. 
The northern frontier, separating the British 
and French spheres of influence, stretches 
from Baiua, on Lake Chad, westwards to Jo, 
on the west bank of the Middle Niger, I ut 
drawn so as to leave within the British sphere 
all the terntory belonging to Sokoto The 
frontiers on the west were settled by the 
agreement made in '98 (see History ’98 belou) 
On the Gulf of Guinea the Company have access 
to the sea by means of a coastline of about 
120 miles in length, extending from the 
Forcados to the Brass rive. The capital of 
Sokoto 1s Wurno, and other large towns are 
Gando, Sokoto, Kano, Bida, Yola, Yakubu 
Zaria, and Illorim The capital of the Terri 
tories 1s at Asaba, and the troops—Hausas 
principally, with English officers—aie chiefly 
centred at Lokoya, the junction of the Niger 
and Benuerivers The naval headquarters are 
at Akassa, at the mouth of the Niger, which 
possesses the only “‘slip’ on the West coast of 
Africa on which vessels can be repaned The 
Niger delta has a bad climate, but the inland 

ortions of the territory are much healthier. 

he chief products are rubber, gum, hides, ivory, 
palm oil, and palm kernels The Governor of 
the Company is Sir George Taubman Goldie, 
and the Deputy Governor is Lord Scarbrough 
The Offices are at Surrey House, Victoria 
Embankment, WC See BritTisH EMPIRE 
(table) and Diplomatic 

History, ’9S,—In January an understand 
Ing was arrived at by the Company with the 
Sultan of Sokoto, who, since the subjugation of 
Nupe 1n 97, had shown symptoms of rebellion 
against the Companys authority He, how 
ever, finally declared his intention to adhere 
to his alhance with the Company, and in proof 
thereof accepted the annual subsidy which 
he had previously refused Ihe Ibouza tribe 
agreed (Feb 17th) to abolish human sacrifices, 
to open their roads to all tribes, to admit 
missionaries into three of their towns, and 
to appoint a responsible chief and a Council 
of twelve under the Company instead of the 
numerous petty chiefs then ruling’ In this 
month and later on the French policy of push 
ing forward into British territory armed expe- 
ditions, even while negotiations were going 
on at Paris, led to serious complications, and 
a French force was actually reported to be 
approaching Sokoto, though this was denied 
Colonel Lugard left England (March sth) to take 
command of the British West Afiican Frontier 
Force, with his headquarters at Lokoja The 
Anglo-French Commission was all this time 
sitting at Paris, and an agreement was finally 
reached and a Convention signed (June 15th) 
So far as Nigeria 1s concerned the result was 
as follows The French claim was for the 
whole of the right bank of the Niger from 
Say to a point just below Busa, the capital 
of the kingdom of that name The boundary 
agreed upon gave them the kingdom of Gurma, 
and a triangular district on the east of the 
river, lying between Say, Mauri, and a point 
ten miles north of Ilo, with both banks of the 
river from Say to the point ten miles north of 
Ilo. From that point the boundary passed in a 
north-easterly direction along the watershed 
between the Niger and the river Sokoto, and 
thence 1m an arc extending some distance to 
the north of the old Say-Barua line, so as to 
include all the empire of Sokoto. From the 
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inteisection ot the arc with the 14th parallel the 
boundary line ran along that paralle) for 70 
mijes, then south and east again for 250 miles, 
and then north again to the r4th parallel and 
along the parallel to a point a httle to the east 
of the longitude of Kuka, and thence south- 
ward to the southern shoie of Lake Chad. 
Southwards, from the point ten miles north of 
Ilo, the boundary was traced so as to include 
Borgu, but leaving Nikki to France, the line 
eventually jommmng the boundary between 
Dahomey and Lagos on the oth parallel This 
necessitated the withdrawalof the French from 
Ilo, Busa, Kishi, and Bora, leaving them Nikki, 
however. Two pieces of land (to be mutually 
aprced upon by the two Governments) on the 
Niger between Leaba and the junction of the 
Mossi and the Niger, and on one of the mouths 
of the Niger, were leased for 30 years to the 
Il rench Government for trade purposes, and in 
return France conceded equal terms for Fiench 
and British tiade in all French colonies from 
the Liberian frontier tothe Niger Borgu was 
completel\ evacuated by the French (Sept. rst) 
andre garrisoned by British troops’ In October 
it was reported that the Imperial Government 
had taken over Akassa from the Company, and 
the terms upon which the admunistration of 
the territories 1s to be trarsferred to the Im- 
petial Government were made the subject of 
many rumours MHowever, nothing definite 
had transpired up to the time of going to press 
(Nov. roth), 


Nile, Valley of the Upper. The events of 
the last few years, and more especially of 98, 
have combined to lend especial interest to this 
region The distance fiom Khartoum to Lak 
Victoria, at the point where the Nile leaves it, 
1s about r1co miles, and Great Britain, Egypt, 
the Congo State, France, and Abyssinia are 
all interested more or less in the territory 
lying on both sides of the river along this part 
ofitscourse The events connected with the 
overthrow of the Khalifa and Dervish rule will 
be found set out unde: LGypr, with maps to 
illustiate the position of affairs There also, 
as well as under FRanceE and FRENCH ConGo, 
Major Marchand’s seal te to Fashoda, and 
the events which ended 1n his withdrawal, are 
described Tashoda 1s about 370 miles fiom 
Khartoum The Congo State have captured 
and now hold Reyaf, Wadelai has becn occupied 
bya British foice from Uganda, whence another 
expedition is now advancing northwards, and 
ae Sirdar has estabhshed poi ts at Fashoda and 

obat. 





NOMS DE PLUME 


The word nom de plume 1s not known in 
French, the proper phrase being som de guerre. 
The following list of pseudonyms deals chiefl 
with modern English or American writers. It 
is by no means exhaustive, but it will be found 
to include practically all writers of note who 
use a pen-name — 


Adeler, Max 
AK.HB 


. Chas Heber Clark. 
: . Dr A K H Boyd. 
Alexander, Mis . Mrs A fF Hector. 
Ally Sloper . Chas. H. Ross 
Amateur Casual, An , Jas. Greenwood. 
Anna Isabella Thack- 

eray ... .«. + Mrs, Ritchie. 
Annie Swan . . . Mrs, Burnett Smith. 
Anstey, F . . . .  ¥F, Anstey Guthrie. 
Argles, Mrs . . . . now Mrs, Hungerford. 
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Bed , Cuthbert 
Bettina 

Betty Paoh 
Bibliophile Ja ob 
Billings Josh 
Bill Nye 
Boldiewood, Rol, 
Braddon Miss 
Breitinann Hans 
Biick Pomero 
Browne Phillts 
Brown Tom 
BV 

Bystander 
Caliban 


Carle 

Carmen Svlva 
Claret el (song writer) 
Cobbler, Tom 
Conway Hugh 
Corells Marte 
Craddock C F 
Crayon Christopher 
Cushine Paul 
Dagonet 


E 


Danbury Newsman, 


e 

Dancerfield John 
Dart Stephen 
Dean Mrs Andiew 
Demoeritus Junior 
De Montauban G 
Donovan Dick 
Dora d Istrea 


Dud 

Duchess The 

E Owens Blackburn 
EVB 


Faulegh Fiank 
Falconer Lanoe 
Fane Violet 
Farningham, 
anne 
Field Michael 
Fonester Frank 
Gariett Edaard 
Gaston Marte 
Graham, Ennis 
Gray, Masawell 
Grile, Dod 
Giimsel 


Mast 


Gushington Impulsta 


oh 
alery Lud 


Haliburton [Huh 
Auntlton Garl 
AA H 


Hobbes John Oltucr 
Hope Anthony 
Hope, Ascott R 
Hotspur 

Hutton G M 
Hyacinthe Pere 
lan Maclaren 
Ingoldsb 

Ingoldsb} Thomas 
flota 


fsa Craig 
K Marvel 


Katherine Tynan 
Kewth, Leslie , 


King, dise 
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Rev Edw Bradley 

Eliz von Arnim 

Elizabeth Gluck 

Paul Lacroix 

Henry W_ Shaw 

Wilham E Naye 

T A Browne 

Mrs John Maxwell 

Chas G Leland 

M M Pomeroy 

Mrs Hamer 

Thos Hughes 

James Thomson 

Goldwin Smith 

M Bergerat, also Jules 
Claretie 

Victorien Sardou 

Queen of Roumania 

Mrs Barnard 

Mr Walter Raymond 

F J Fargus 

Marion Mackay 

Mary N Murfree 

J] E Ritchie 

Roland A Wood Seys 

G R Sims 


J M Bailey 

Oswald Craw furd 

Adeline Sergeant 

Mrs Sidgwick 

Robert Burton 

Wm P Greenough 

J] E Muddock 

Elina Ghiki, Princess 
hotsova 

H H Dixon 

Mrs Margaret Argles 

Miss Elizabeth Casey 

Hon Mrs Boyle 

Francis E Smedley 

Miss E Hawker 

Mrs Singleton 


Mary Anne Hearn 
Miss Bradley 
H W Herbert 
Mrs Isa» I yvie Ma,o 
Alphonse Daudet 
Mrs Molesworth 
Miss M G Tuttiett 
Ambrose Buree 
M Rochefort 
Lady H Dufferin 
Comtesse de Martel 
Levy 
ee apes ond 

ar 1gail Dodge 
Mrs’ Helen Jackson 
Mrs Craigie 
A H Hawkins 
R Hope Moncrieff 
H M Feist 
Mrs Mona Caird 
Chas J M Loyson 
Rev John Watson 
Rev James Hildyard 
Rev R H Barham 
Mannington 
Caffyn 
ohn Knox 
Donald Grant Mitchell, 

LD 


L 
Mrs H A Hinkson 
K Johnston 
Mrs A King 


ay 


Lady Hei bert 

Lee Holme 

Lee Ve non 

Le [anes 

Teh Aston 
Tunner Luke 
Lothrop Amt 
Lots Puerre 

Ljall Edna 
Maartens Maas ten 


Madsen ‘Truth _) 
VUaitland Edward 


Maitlaxn John Wilson 


Malet Lucas 


Yariott: L 
Markhain Mis 
Mailitt F 
Marryat Florence 
Mathers Helen 


Meade L T 
M E Fvancts 


Milfs O Re lls 
Uille Joaquin 
U1iss Mulock 
Mona Maclean 
Mis Fat fax 
Wis Henry Wood 
Us Partington 
Nincy Bel 
Vesbit F 
ee 

silty Gavin 
OK 


Old astle John, 


O Rell Vax 

Orda 

Pans 

Pen tragon 

Penn Arth tr 

Percy Reuben 
Peicy Sholto 
Petioleum V Nasby 
Phis 


Prout, Father 
O 


on 


het Spinitei 
Ridtill Ms 


1a 

Robi Byr 

Roberts Capt A C 
Rosin Guy 

Sadte 

Sawntine X B de 
Setoun, Gabriel 
Shapcott Reuben 
Sharp Luke 
Sketchle, Arthur 
Slick Sam 
ae J F 
Slingsby Philip 
Stahl, Arthur 
Stretion Hesba 
Siuart, Esme 
Tasma 4 " 


Hamilton |! Thackeray A ante 
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if H 
(F G Trafford) 


(Nom 


nee Elhzabeth A Court 

Harriet Parr 

Violet Paget 

J Sheridan 

Mrs Diehl 

ee eae (artist) 
issA Warner 

ey Viaud 
iss Ada Fllen Bayly 

J M W_ Van der 
Poorten Schwartz 

Mrs Humphry 

Herbert Ainslie 

Wilham Watson 

Mrs'_. Harrison 
Kingsley) 

A Gallen 

Mrs E Penrose 

HennetteFugemajJohn 

now Mrs | Lean 

Mis Reeves (nce Mat 
thews) 

now Mrs 
Smith 

Mrs’ Frank Blundell, 
neeM E Sweetman 

Chas G Halpin 

C H Muller 

Mrs G L Craik 

Miss Todd 

Mizule Bell 

nee Miss Ellen Price 

Ben) P Shellabar 

N d Anvers 

a eeaeet 

perley 

] M Bee 

Olga Kuireef, now 
Madame de Novikoff 

Wilfred Meynell, Editor 
of Merry England 

Paul Blouet 

Louise de la Rame 

Mrs S M Alden 

Henry Sampson 
Brander Matthews 
hos Byerley 

J] C Robertson 

David Locke 


(nee 


Toulmin 


Hablot K Browne 
(artist) 

F S Mahony 

T Purnell Douglis 


Jerrold A T Quiller 
Couch, and others 
Wm Senior 


Mrs C E L Riddell 
Mrs E M J von Booth 
Karl Lmmerich Bayer 
Hobart Pasha 
Hatton 
iss Sarah Williams 
X Boniface 
t Hepburn 
W Hale White,M A 
Robert Barr 
Rev George Rose 
T C Hahburton 
Di F Waller 
N Willis 
Mme Valeska Voigt! 
Sarah Smith 
Miss Leroy 
Mme Convure 
Mrs Richmond Ritchie. 


Nor} 
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Thanet, Octave Alice French 


Therese Bentyon Therese Blanco 

Thomas, Annie . now Mrs PenderCudlip 

Thompson, Alice C Mrs Meynell 

Titcomb T. zmothy G Holland 

Tobv, M P W Lucy, in Punch 

Tiots Etotles (* * *) LAbbe J H Miuchon 
author of ‘ Le Mau 
dit, etc 

Trusta H Mrs Elizabeth Phelps 

Twain Mark Samuel LaClemens 


Tiller Sarah 
nele Remus 
Oi ban, Sylvanus 


Miss Henrietta Keddie 
oel Chandler Harris 
ditor of The Gentle 
Man s Magazine 

Thomas Hughes 

Mrs GI banks 

H Dunckley 

M Olchewitz 

Mme Bouvier 

C Mackay 

Wm Aljlingham 

Chas F Browne 

Mrs G James 

Susan Warner 

Mrs K Thomson 

Mrs H E V Stannaril 
} Corlett 

Mrs Etherington Guy 

Sydney Dobell [ton 


Va uus Viator 

Varley 

V erax 

Verne Jules 

Vignon Claude 
Wacstaffe Launcelot 
Walker Patrictus 
IVard Artemus 
Warden Florence 
Wetherell Elizabeth 
Wharton Grace 
Winter John Stiange 
IV: ard 

Worbowe Enna J 
Yendys Sidney 
Yorke Stephen iss Linskll 
Zadkiel Lieut R J Morrison 


Norfolk Island Discovered by Capt Cook, 
Oct oth, 1774, 600 miles from New Zealand, 
20 miles east from Australia, length 5 miles 
readth 3 miles Pop 750 Occupied as a 
aa settlement till ’s55, and then given to the 
itcairn Islanders In Nov 096 the island was 
transferred to the Government of New South 
Wales, and a reeident magistrate was appointed 
to administer 1t assisted by an elected council 
of twelve membeis The chief village 1s 
Kingston 


Norman, Henry born in Leicester, jour 
nalist author, and traveller Educated in 
France, at Harvard USA, and at Leipzig 
For several years on the staff of the Pall Mall 
Gazette From 88 travelled in China, Siberia, 
Korea, Japan, Tonquin, and Malava visiting 
the Franco Chinese frontier, crossing Korea on 
horseback, and exploring a hitherto unknown 
part of the Maley Peninsula, which he also 
crossed, being the first European to pass 
through the upper part of the closed native 
State of Kelantan Author of ‘An Account of 
the Harvard Greek Pla (81), ‘‘The Real 
Japan (or), ‘The Peoples and Politics of the 
Far East (94), and a later work upon the 
Balkan Peminsula based upon a series of letters 
in the Datly Chronicle in the autumn of ’95 
called ‘““Round the Near East Since g2 he 
has been a member of the editorial staff of the 
Daily Chronrcle, and Was appointed assistant 
editor March 95 


Norris, William Edward, was b Nov :8th, 
1847, and 1s the son of the late Sir W Noirs, 
formerly Chief Justice of Ceylon Ed at Eton 
Married Frances Isobel, daughter of the late J 
Ballenden, Esq , 10 71, and was left a widower 
in ’8: His firet novel, ‘‘Heaps of Money,’ 
was published 1n ’77, and there have since 
followed “‘ Mademoiselle de Mersac,” “ Matn 
mony,” “‘No New Thing, ’ “Ais Grace,’ “A 
Deplorable Affair,” “The Countess Radna’ 
(o>, “St Ann's, ‘Matthew Austin,’ “A 





Victim of Good Luck’ (94) ‘Billy Bellew 
(95), “‘A Dancer in Yellow (96), ‘‘ Clarissa 
Furiosa, ‘“Mariettas Marriage’ (97), ‘‘The 
Widower’ ('98), and several other books, and 
serials in the vanous leading magazines His 
novels are notrceable for their excellence of 
dialogue, and are generally descriptive of 
aristocratic society Address Underbank, 
Torquay 


North West Territories, 
three organised districts 
89,535 Sq m _, Alberta, area 106,100 Sq m, 
and Saskatchewan area 107,092 Sq m_ The 
unorganised territories comprising Athabasca, 
area ro4 5008q m , Yukon, Mackenzie, Frank 
lin and Ungava, the combined area of which 1s 
go6,o0o sq m, are strictly under Federal juris 
diction, represented by the Lieut Governor 
Pop 99,722 Capital, Regina Great lakes and 
large navigable rivers—the Mackenzie, Slave, 
Peace Saskatchewan, among the chief —are 
found in the Teiritories e resources are 
enormous, agricultural, pastoral, and mining 
Vast coal fields of fairly good quality exist, and 
are being profitably worked ‘The Canadian 
Pacific allway traverses Assimboia and 
Alberta The Government of the Territones, 
consisting of a Lieut Governor, a Responsible 
Ministry and a Legislative Assembly of _ 26 
members was maderepresentativein 91 Ihe 
Territories have two seats in the Dominion 
Senate, and four in the House of Commons 
The new gold fields at Klondike lie in the 
Territories Klondike 1s only a small section 
of Yukon one of the provisional districts above 
named_ Ali those who know the district seem 
to agree with Mr W Ogilvie, the Dominion 
Surveyor on the Yukon, and recently ap 
pointed Commissioner for the district that it 
promises to be one of the largest and richest 
mining areas in the whole world The gold 
bearing area extends south eastwards from the 
141St meridian into British Columbia Indica 
tions show that it 1s at least 53:0 miles long 
and in places upwards of roo miles wide The 
arctic climate and the shortness of the summer 
season appear to be the great hindiances to 
mining operations, together with the scarcity 
of supplies caused by the remoteness of the 
district, and the great difficulty of the transit 
thither The Jimes sent a special commis 
sioner to the district in '98, and fiom the 
articles published in its columns it appears 
that Dawson City, which has sprung up at the 
unction of the Klondike and Yukon rivers, 

S a population of 20,000, that of the whole 
district being about 27000 There are about 
5000 miners actually at work, and the output of 
the ’978 season has been estimated at from 

2,000,000 to £5 000,000, primitive and un 
economical as the modes of working the gold 
are The administration of the district has 
been bitterly complained of, more particularly 
the Dominion regulations that a 10-per cent 
royalty must be paid on the gross output, and 
that alternate claims in every new district 
must be reserved for the Government A 
Commission directing Mr Ogilvie to hold an 
Immediate inquiry under oath into the charges 
of official corruption and maladmunistration in 
the Yukon district was issued (Oct goth, ’88) 
See BriTisH Empire (table), CANADA, and 
DIPLOMATIC 


Norway See SwEpDEN AnD Norway 
Norwich, Bishop of See under PEERAGE 


The, comprise 
Assiniboia, area 
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Nossi B6é Asmallisland on N.W. coast of 
Madagascar, held by France since 1843; and a 
flourishing trade-port. 

Nova Scotia. A province of the Dominion 
of Canada. It is a peninsula connected by a 
narrow isthmus with New Brunswick. Incor- 
porated with it 1s Cape Breton Island, formerly a 
distinct colony. Area 20,907 Sq. M.; pop. 450,396 
Capital, Halifax; pop. 38,556 <A fine city and 
harbour, also an Imperial military and naval 
station. Divided into 18 counties. The coal 
mines near Halifax and Cape Breton turn out 
about 2,000,000 tons of coal per annum, and the 
whole of the Dominion Government railways 
are worked with coal from these mines. Ad- 
ministered by a Lieut -Governor and Executive. 
The people elect a Legislative Council! of 21 
members, and a House of Assembly of 38 
members. The Province has ro seats in the 
Dominion Senate and 2o in the House of 
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Commons. Education receives some Govern- 
ment support, and 1s free and to some ex- 
tent compulsory. The colony was originally 
a French one, and then called Acadia; ceded to 
England 1714; entered Dominion 1867. See 
BritisH Empire (table), CANApDA, and D1PLo- 
MATIC. 


Nurses, Royal British Association of, 1s 
2 professional organisation of traimed nurses, 
with a membership of nearly 3000 Its objects 
are to 1mprofe the status of the nursing pro- 
fession, to establish a Register of Trained 
Nurses, and to carry out benevolent schemes 
for the advantage of members. Over 2500 nurses 
have already been registered, and a copy of the 
register (3s 6d )can be obtained of the 
17, Old Cavendish Street, Oxford Street, W. 


Nyasaland See British CENTRAL AFRICA 
PROTECTORATE. 


O: 


OBITUARY. 
(Dec. ’'97—Nov. '98.) 


The following classified hst of persons de 
ceased during the year will explain itself, 
de ia it may be mentioned that, wherever it 
has been possible to obtain them, the date of 
decease 18 given in parentheses at the end of 
each paragraph, and the age in italic figures 
Following our usual practice, the lengthy 
biographical details given in previous editions 
with regard to the two great statesmen, 
Bismaick and Gladstone, who died during the 
year, are omitted from this Obituary Some 
details as to the simple obsequies of Bismarck 
are, however, given under GERMANY, and a full 
account of the splendid Parliamentary tribute 

id to Gladstone will be found in the article 

ESSION, sect. 10 


ROYALTY AND RULERS, 


Austria - H , The Empress -Queen of, 
Princesa Euzabeth Amelia Eugenie, daugh 
ter of Duke Maximilian of Bavaria; married 
to the Emperor Francis Joseph in Aug. ’54, 
assassinated by an Italian anarchist named 
Luccheni (Sept. 10), 61 

Denmark, Queen Louise of, mother of the 
Princess of Wales, the Dowager-Empress of 
a at” and King George of Greece (Sept. 
29), 81 

Kung, Prince, one of the leading forces in 
Chinese affairs since ‘60 (May 2), 68 

Leopold, Archduke of Austria (May 24), 75 

Osman Fazil, H.H. Prince, cousin of the Khedive 
of Egypt (Feb 18) 

Samoa, Malietoa, King of (Aug. 22) 

Ta: Wen Kun, the father of the King of Korea, 
and Regent '63-74 (Feb. 22) 


PEERS. 


Anglesey, Henry Paget, 4th Marquis of (Oct. 
1), 

ord, Orlando G. C. Bndgeman, 3rd Earl 

of; M.P. South Shropshire ‘42-65; Lord 


een 66-8; Master of the Horse 
7¢ 85-6 (March 9), 79 


Caledon, James Alexander, qth Earl of (April 
“> 


27)) ~ 

Carbery, Algernon W. G. Fvans Fieke, oth 
Baron (June 12), 31 

Carlingford, Chichester Samuel Parkinson- 
Fortesque, 1st Baron, and 2nd Baron Cler- 
mont, M.P Louth ’47 74, Under Sec for the 
Colonies ’57 8 and ’59 65, Chief Sec for Ireland 
65 and ‘68-71; Piesident Board of Trade ’71 4 
(Jan. 29), 75 

Cawdor, John Tiederick Vaughan Campbell, 
end Earl (March 29), $/ 

Clarina, Eyre Challoner Henry Massey, 4th 
Baron (Dec 16), 67 

Clonmell, Beauchamp Henry John Scott, 6th 
Earl of (Keb 2), 51 

Combermere, Robert Wellington Stapleton- 
Cotton, 3rd Viscount and a Bart (Feb 20), 62 

De L’Iale and Dudley, Philip Sidney, 2nd Baron 
(Feb. 17}, 70 

Desart, William Ulick O’Connor Cuffe, ath Earl 
of; author of many novels (Sept. 15), 53 

Dimsdale, Baron, M P. Herttord ’66 74, and the 
Hitchin Div. 85 92; his title was a Russian 
creation (May 2), 69 

Dorchester, Dudley Wilmot Carleton, 4th and 
last Baron (Nov. 30), 75 

Effingham, Henry Howard, 3rd Earl of (May 4), 61 

Exeter, Brownlow Henry George Cecil, 4th 
Marquis of, M.P. North Northants '77-95, 
and some time Conservative Whip (April g), 4 

Hillingdon, Charles Henry Mills, 1st Baron ; 
M P. for Northallerton 65 6, West Kent 68-85; 
made a peer 86, Treasurer of Gold Standard 
Defence Association (April 3), 68 

Holm Patrick, Ion Trant Hamilton, 1st Baron ; 
MP Co Dublin bbe orp 6), 09 

Lathom, ‘Rt. Hon. E. Bootle-Wilbraham, first 
Earl of, G.C B., Lord Chamberlain (Nov. 19), 60 

Lisle, John Arthur Lysaght, sth Baron (April 
19). 87 

Mansfield, William David Murray, 4th Ear] of; 
K.T.; MP. Aldborough, Woodstock, Nor- 
wich, and Perthshire during the period of 
’30-40 (Aug. a), 92 

Mount Cashell, Charles William More, 4th Earl 
of, Viscount Mount Cashell and Baron Kil- 
worth (Feb. 20), 72 
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Daenteaas: Willham J Monson, rst Viscount, 

M P eigate 5862, Treasurer of the 
Queens Household ’74, Captain of the 
Yeomen of the Guard 80-6, Master of the 
Horse 9 4(April] 16) 6) 

Playfair, Lyon, 1st Lord, PC, GCB, In 
spector General Government Schools of 
Science, M P Edinburgh and St Andrews 
University 58 68, South Leeds 85 92, Post 
master General 734 Chairman Ways and 
Means 80-3, Lord in Waiting t@the Queen 
92 5 (May 29), 7J 

St Albans, William A Aubrey de Vere Beau 
clerk, roth Duke of, Captain of H M Yeomen 
of the Guard 69 74 (May 10), 55 

Strafford, George Henry Charles Byng, 3rd Ear] 
of, MP Tavistock 52 7, Middlesex 57745 
ie ox Service Commissioner 80 8 (March 
20), 

Suffolk and Berkshire, Hen: y Charles Howard, 
18th Earl of (March 31), ¢ 

word ae ae John Grey Egerton, 4th Larl 
be ap 3), 

Winchilsea and Nottingham Murray Fdward 
Gordon Finch Hatton, z2th Carl of, M P 
South Lincs 845, and the Spalding Div 
85 7, when he succeeded to the Earldom ® 
founder of the National Agricultural Union, 
and its orgin, the Cable (Sept 7), 47 


BARONETS 


Acland, Rt Hon Sir Thomas Dyke, 11th Bart 
Conservative MP West Somerset 37 47 
Liberal MP North Devon 65 85 est 
sOniEtee "85 6, Privy Councillor 83 (May 79), 


Arnott, Sir John, rst Bart, piopnetor Jrish 
Temes, Bristol Steam Navigation Company, 
etc (March 28), 84 

Carmichael Anstruther, Sir Windham C J 
Bart., Conservative M P South Lanorkshire 
74 80(Jan 26), 74 

Chichester Sir Arthur, 8th Bart (July 13) 

Clarke Sir Philip H , 11th Bart (Feb), ~! 

Fairlie Cuninghame, Sir Charles A, roth Bart 
(Dec 27, ’97), vl 

Forwood, Sir Arthur B M P Ormshirh Div 
of Lancashire 8598, Parliamentary Sec to 
Admiralty 86 92, made a Bart 95 (Sept 27) 


(~ 

Fraser, Sir W A, 4th Bart author of several) 
volumes of recollections, of the Duke of 
Wellington, Loid Beaconsfield etc , M P 
Barnstaple 579 Ludlow 63 5, Kidderminster 
°74 80 (Aug 17) 7 

Havelock-Allan, Sir Henry M ,1st Bart ,K CB, 
VC, killed by Afridis duiing the Indian 
frontier opeiations, after a distinguished 
mihtary career he became M P for Sunder 
land 7481, South List Durham 8492 and 
95 8 (Dec 30, 97), 65 

Hawley, Sir Henry James, 4th Bart (Oct 5), 5 

Hope, General Sir William 14th Bart retired 
81 (Sept 5), 79 

Hughes, Sir Alfred, 9th Bait (April 1) 73 

htley, Rev Sir Valentine, 4th Bart ,*rector 

of Preston Capes and Charwelton, Northants 


apr 28), 85 

, Sir Stuart, rst Bart, Lord Mayor of 
London '93, 74 

Lawrence, Sir Henry H, 2nd Bart, grandson 
of Sir Henry Lawrence, of Lucknow (Oct 27), 


sh 
Lushington, Sir Henry, 4th Bart (March 15), 72 
srt har , oir Spencer, roth Bart (Dec 31, 
97)» 


Miles, Si. C L, 3rd Bart (Oct 25), °” 

Millbank, Sir Frederick Acclom, rst Bart , M P 
North Riding, Yorks, ’65 85 (April 28) 78 

Paul, Sir Robert J , 3rd Bart (May 9), 78 

Peek, Sir H W, ist Bart MP Mid Surrey 
68 84(Aug 26) 7 

Russell, Sir George, 4th Bart, MP Woking 
ham 85 98, Chairman South Eastern Railway 
Co (March 7) 70 

Shakerley Sir Charles Wathin, C B, 2nd Bart 
(Oct 20) ¢ 

Simpson Sir Walter G, ond Bait (May 29), 

Tuite, Sir Mark A , rcth Bart (March) $/J 

Watson Sir John, rst Bart (Sept 26) 7) 


MPs and Ex MPs 


Baden Powell Sir George, KC MG, MP for 
Liverpool 85 98(Nov 20), 1 

Bass Hon Hamar Alfred, MP Staffordshire 
West 8,98, and previously for lamworth 
78 85 (April 8) 6 

Colman, Jeremiah James, Liberal M P Norwich 
7195, head of the firm of mustard, staich, 
and blue manufacturers ia 18) 6S 

Cook, EL Rider, Liberal M P West Ham 85 6 
(Aug 2r) 

Dixon George, MP Birmingham 67 76, and 
for the Edgbaston Div '85 98, he was Mayor 
of Birmingham in 66, and best known for his 
educational work especially 1n connection 
with the National Education League (Jan 24), 


5 
Houle, Matthew, M P Durham g28 (June 13), 
Gabbett D F,M P Limerick 79 85 (Aug 4), ” 


Gladstone, Rt Hon Wilham Ewart See pre 
vious eds and Sission (sect 2) (May 19), 5 


Guest, Arthur, Conservative M Poole 68 74 
(July 17), 7 

Harrison Charles, MP Plymouth 958 (Dec 
24 97) 


Hunter, W A, LLD, MP North Aberdeen 
85 96, formerly Professor of Roman Law at 
Univ Coll , London (July 21), v4 

Isaacson, [Frederick Wootton, MP Stepney 
86 98 (Feb 22) 6 

Mills, Arthur, Conservatiie MP Taunton 
5765 Exeter 7380, MLSB 7385 (Oct 


12) & 

Murdoch, C [, MP Reading 85 92 and g, 8 
(July 7), C1 

Owen, Thomas, MP North East (Launceston) 
Div of Cornwall 928, chairman Thomas 
Owen & Co, Ld , Cardiff, and part proprietor 
IVestern Daily Mercury (July 20), 58 

Paull, Henry, DL, MP St Ives, Cornwall, 
57 68 (Nov 3), 74 

Pease Arthur, MP Whitby 805, Darlington 

e9> 8, President of the british and Foreign 
Ano Slavery Society (Aug 27) (1 

Phlmsoll, Samuel,‘ TheSalors Friend , M P 
Deiby 68 80, and the advocate of the prin 
ciple of the compulsory loadline, which, after 
much fighting, was adopted (June i} wh 

Ponsonby, Hon Ashley G » DL, MP 
Cirencester 527, 59 65 (Jan 12), 67 

Potter, Thomas Bayley, founder and hon sec 
of the Cobden Club, and M P Rochdale’6s gs 
(Nov 6), 80 

Richardson-Gardner, Robert, ex MP Windsor 


(Jan ), 71 
Smith, Abel, MP Hertfordshire 's4 7, ’s9 6s, 
66 8s, and East Herts 85 98 (May 0), 69 
Stansfield, Rt. Hon Sir James, é PC; 
ed at London University (B A and ILB )> 
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called to the Bar 49, MP Halifax 5995, 
Under Sec for War ’66, Financial Sec to the 
Treasury 69, President of Poor Law Board 
71, and then of Local Government Board till 
’74, and ’86 92, afriend of Mazzini (Feb ue 78 

Vilhers, Rt Hon C P, PC, MP Wolver 
hampton °3598, Judge Advocate General 
’5s29, President of Poor Law Board 58 65 
(Jan ro} 96 

Walpole, The Rt Hon Spencer Horatio, called 
to the Bar ’31, QC 46, MP Midhurst ’46 
Cambridge ‘56-82, Home Secretary ’52, an 
again in ‘58 and of, say 22), 91 

Wnght, Caleb, M Leigh Division of Lan 
cashire 85 9s (April 28), 87 


CLERGY AND MINISTERS 
Anson, Rev G H G, Archdeacon of Manches 
ter 7090 (Feb 8) 
Bardsley, Rev Charles Wareing, Canon of Car 
lisle, author of “Enghsh Surnames (Oct 


3t) 54 
Bedford, Rev Robert Claudius Billing DD, 
Bishop of, and formerly rector of Spitalfields 


ae 21), 64 

Bell, Rev C D, DD, late rector of Chelten 
ham, and Hon Canon of Carlisle (Nov 11) 7/ 

Birch Rev A F,, an old Eton master, and long 
rector of Northchurch, Berkhamsted (July 


20), 71 
Burton Rev John, Wesleyan minister (Dec 29 


97) J 

Buttanshaw, Rev J, Prebendary of Bath ani 
Wells (April), GJ 

Clarkson, Rev W, one of the oldest mis 
sionaries of the L M.S (Dec 13) 

Clements, Rev Jacob, Sub Dean of Lincoln 
(June 19), 75 

Davidson, Rev Samuel, D D , LLD,, Professor 
of Biblical Literature 1n the Lancashire In 
dependent College 4256, and author of 
numerous theological works, a member of 
the Old Testament Revision Committee 
(April 1) J1 

Davies, Rev Thomas, DD, Congregational 
minister at Llanelly for nearly fifty years, and 
ex President of the Welsh Congregational 
Union (March 29) 

Garmer, Rev T P, rector of Banham and Hon 
Canon of Norwich (March 17), 57 

Gent Rev George W , Principat of St Davids 
College, Lampeter, 978 and formerly Prin 
cipal of St Mark s College, Chelsea (May 9) 

ond, Dr, Vicar General and Roman Ca 

tholic Dean of the Diocese of Limerick (Aug 


5) 27 

Hughes, Rev Thomas, the oldest Nonconfor 
mist minister in Wales (Aug ), 75 

Kane, Rev R R, LLD, rector of Chnst 

Church, Belfast (Nov 20) 

Lake, Very Rev W C, DD, Dcan of Durham: 
69 94 (Dec 8, 97), 80 

Machell Rev Canon R B, MA, vicar of St 
Martin s le Grand, York (Aug 18) 

Mann, Rev Thomas, for fifty years Congrega 
tional minister of Trowbridge (Jan ), 81 


Mayor, Rev Canon R B, rector of Frating 
cum Thorington, Essex (Aug 15) 78 
Newth Rev muel, MA, 


the Congregational New College, St John’s 
Wood, ’72 89, and author of several theological 
and scientific works (Jan 29), 77 
Very Rev Dean, Patriarch of the Ro 
man Catholic Church 1n Ireland (June 23) 
Palmes, Ven James, DD, Archdeacon of East 
Ridmg, Yorkshire (June 3), 73 


D, Bt deh of 
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Roberts, Rev W ,B A , an ex Chairman London 
Congregational Union (Dec 14) 

Scott, Ven Melville Horne, Archdeacon of 
Stafford and Canon Residentiary of Lichfield 
(June 3), 71 
Iwyn, Rt Rev J R, Bishop of Melanesia 
7791, and Master of Selwyn College, Cam 
bridge, 93 8 (Feb 12), 54 

Staley, Rt Rev T Nettleship, D D, Bishop of 
Honolulu 61 70 (Nov ), 70 

Stokes, Reve George IT', DD, Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the University of 
Dublin (March 24), 55 

Tinling, Rev E D, Senior Canon Residentiary 
of Gloucester Cathedral (Dec 2) 82 

Tulloch, Rev W, sometime Secretary and 
pr onerator of the Baptist Union of Scotland 

ug 

White, Rey Edward, thirty six years Congre 
gational minister of Hawley Road Chapel, 
Camden Town, author of ‘Conditional Im 
mortality (July 25) 

Whitehead, Rev Alfred vicar of St Peters, 
Thanet, and Hon Canon of Canterbury 
(March) 

Wilson, Rev Alexander, formerly Secretary of 

¢ the National poe (Oct 29) 8&4 

Young Rev R N,DD, Wesleyan minister, 
Professor of Classics at Headingley College, 
Leeds, and Handswoith College, Birming 
ham, and first assistant secretary and then 
Secretary of the Wesleyan Conference, 
President 86 (Aug 2), 6J 


LEGAL 


Ball, Rt Hon John [, LLD, PC, es Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, author of ‘‘ History 
of Ireland before the Union, etc (March 17), 


Su 

Bedwell, krancis A, Judge of County Court 
Cucut No 16 (Hull, Malton, etc) 74 98 
(June 27) 70 

Boyd, Hugh F , QC, and Liberal candidate at 
the Durham election June 30, ’98 (July 5) 46 

Bullen, Edward Uttermare, Recorder of South 
ampton (Oct 26) 

Cobb, J R, FSA, Parhamentary solicitor and 
antiquarian (Dec 6 97) 

Cock Alfred, QC,FSA (April 20) 49 

Cooke, George F, registiar of the County 
Court, Norwich, 74 94 (May 27), 79 

Darley, William fF , 3c, late County Court 
Judge for Carlow, Kildare, etc (Feb 16), 9/ 

Denison, Charles M , barrister and member of 
the Parliamentary staff of the Zzmes (Jan. 
15), 62 

Dowell, Stephen, assistant solicitor to the 
Board of Inland Revenue _ 63 96, author of a 
‘ History of Laxation and Taxes in England” 
(June) 6o 

Lawrence, N T , head of the firm of Lawrence 
Graham, & Co, solicitors, of london (Ap 


28) 
Lewis, Thomas, M P eae re es 93 (Dee 2), 76 
Lockweod, Sir Frank, Q M P for York 8595, 
Solicitor General FP) 5 (Dec 19), 52 
Pankhurst, Richard M, LLD, of the Northern 
Circuit, anda prominent member oftheI L P. 


uly 4 
povenbalt W W, barrister and Recorder of 
Andover since ’72 Aug 18), 62 
Shee, Martin A 6 (Sept 13), 94 
Webb, Charles L ; 7. C (Aug ta) 76 
White, Fredenck Meadows, Q C., Judge of the 
Clerkenwell County Court ’93-8 (May 21), 69 
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DIPLOMATIC AND OFFIOIAL. 


Alabaster, Sir Chaloner, K.C.M.G., late British 
Consul-General at Canton (June 28), 59 

Birch, Peregrine, clerk in the Parhamentary 
Office, House of Lords, *36-78 (June 26), SO 

Bond, Su_ E.A., K C.B., late Principal Libraiian 
of the British Museum (Jan. 2), 83 

De Michele, Mr. Chailes Eastland, British Consul 
in St. Petersburg at the time of Phe Crimean 
War, and afterwards editor of the Morning 
Post (Feb. 19), 88 

Disraeli, Ralph, only brother of the late Lord 
Beaconsfield, Deputy Clerk of the Pantia- 
ments '75-99 (Oct. 18), 89 

Fawcett, Sir J. H., Chief Judge and Consul- 
General for Turkey ’77 Aug 22), 67 

Fraser, Sir William, KCB , LL D., Deputy 
Keeper of the Records of Scotland (March 13), 
82 


Gaisford, Lieut.-Colonel G., Political Officer in 
Baluchistan, killed by an assassin (March 15), 


49 

Goldie Tuubman, Sir John S., Speaker of the 
Manx House of Keys (Nov. 9), 00 . 

Hadow, Walter H., one of H.mM.’s P11son Com- 
missioners for Scotland (Sept. 15), 49 

Howard, Sir Henry F., GC.B, Buitish Minister 
to Bavaria ’06-72 (Jan. 27), 99 

Hunter, Lieut -Col F.M,CB, CSI., Consul 
for Somalijand for some years (Aug 1) 

Lawson, Sir George, K.C.B, Assist. Under 
Sec, for War’ 5 8 (March 9g), 60 

Lay, Horatio Nelson, C.B., Inspector-General 

hinese Maritime Customs 59-64 (May 4), 66 

Lees, Sir Charles Cameron, former Governor of 
the Gold Coast, Labuan, the Bahamas, Bar- 
bados, Mauritius, and BritishGuiana, retnued 


95 (July 26), 1 

Little, wW. C, of Cambridgeshire, assistant 
commissioner to the Duke of Kichmond’s 
Commission on Agriculture ‘79 82; member 
of the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
93-5, etc. (Oct. 20), 64 

Lugard, General the Rt. Hon. Sir Edward, ex- 
Adyjutant-General in India, and Permanent 
Under Secretary for War 61-71 (Oct 31), 8S 

Maocandrew, >ir H C., late Provost of Inverness 
and Sheriff-Clerk of the County ret a) 66 

Mackie, Sir James, KC.M.G, LLD, M.B., 
British Delegate on the Egyptian Board ot 
Health (Feb. 23), 60 

Meade, The Hon. Sir R. H., G.C B., Permanent 
Under Sec. toi the Colonies ’92-7 (Jan. 8), 63 

Moran, Gabriel, Chief of the Registry Depart- 
ment of the Home Office (July 5), “6 

Pennell, Sir Henry, former Chiet Cleik of the 
Admiralty ; retired ’65 (Sept. 12), 93 

Rameden, F. W., British Consul at Santiago 
(Aug. ro) 

Rawlinson, Sir Robert, K.C B., one of the 
ploneeis of sanitary science, and the first 
chief engineering inspector of the Local 
Government Board (May 31), 88 

Rawson-Walker, E. H., Consul for the *Philip- 
pine Islands (Aug. 2) ; 

Russ W. B., Commissioner of Maritime 
Customs in China (May 26) 

Stephenson, Sir W. H., KC.B., chairman of 
the Board of Inland Revenue ’62-77 (March 1), 

Stronge, Charles W., C.B, ex-private_sec. to 
Lord Beaconsfield, and Government Director 
of:-Telegraphs (Jan. 30), 31 

Talbot, Lieut.-Coionel the Hon. Sir W. P. M. 
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Chetwynd, K.C.B., Seijeant-at-Arms in the 
House of Lords since ’88 (Sept. 23), 81 

ae Sir John, K.C.B., Secretary to the Post 
Office ’64 84 (March 18), 85 

., chaplain of the British 
Embassy, St. Petersburg (May 14), 42 


Webb, Sir J. S, K.C.M.G, Deputy Master to 


the ['rinity House Commissioners (Oct 31),$/ 


MILITARY AND NAVAL. 


Abdy, General C H , retired Madras Staff Corps 
(April 9), 74 
dair yi Sir Charles W, K.C.B. (Dec. 
27, 97) 77 

arm aes H. A., Bombay Infantry (Jan. 
27) O4 

Airey, General Sir James I., K.C B.; retired ’8: 
(Jan. 1), 4 

Aitchison, Brigade Surgeon J. E. T., M.D., 
C.LE.,, F.RS, LL D, Bengal army, retired 
(Sept. 30), 63 

Bacon, Major General E A. H., late Bombay 
Staff Corps (May 6), /o 

Batohelor, Genera! Charles, late Bengal Cavalry 
(March 22), 67 

Bourchier, Majo: General Sir George, K.C.B. 
(March 1s), 76 

Boxer, General bk. M, F R.S, late R.A, (Jan. 2) 

Byrne, Major General I. E., R.A.; retired 
ocr 1), 69 

oe e, Mayor General Sir John, K.C.B. (Dec. 18) 

1 

Coote, Admiral Robeit, C B., F.R G.S.; retired 
(March 17), 75 

Currie, Surgeon-General Samuel, M.D., C.B., 
ape physician to H.M. the Queen (March 2s), 


Crutchley, General Charles, Colonel Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers (March 30), 87 

Devereux, Major-General the Hon. George I , 
late R.A. (Feb. 24), 30 

Dodgson, General Sir David Scott, K.C.B., late 
Bengal Staff Corps (May 26), 76 

Duncan, Major-General John, commanding the 
Bombay Forces (Sept 5) 

Faulknor, General J H.S (Oct 28), 7% 

Fraser, General A, C B., R.E, late Bengal En- 
gineers (June 11), 74 

Fraser, General Geoige W. (May 24), 71 

Gardiner, General Sir Henry Lynedoch, K.C.B., 
Groom-in-Waiting to the Queen (Dec. 15), 77 

Greville, Major General H. L. Fulhe, R.A.; 
retired ’8: (July 5), 71 

General Hamond W., late Royal Marine 
Light Infantry Sie 18), 74. 

Hamilton, General Arthur Frank, late Royal 
Engineers (Madras) (Sept. 14), 36 

TTR: ee Henry, late Bengal Artillery 

eb.), 

Hawley, Lieut.-General R. B., C.B, formerly 
commanding the 6oth Rifles, assistant muli- 
tary secretary and D.A.G. at the War Office, 
Colonel Commandant of the King’s Royal 
Rifles (Aug 6), 77 

Johnston, Surgeon-General W., late Madras 
Army (July 24) 

Kennedy, General Sir Michael K., K.C.S.I., of 
the Royal Engineers (Feb. 1), 74 

Knox, General I. E., C.B., Colonel of the Nor. 
folk Regiment (May 27), 78 

Leet, Major-General W. K., V.C., C.B.; retired 


’87 (June 30) 
Lowther, Major General W. H.; retired ‘8a 
(June) 
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Lucas, Leonard, ex Deputy Inspector General 
of Hospitals and Fleets (March 25) 

Lynden-Bell, Major General T C, formerly 
commanding the Bristol District, Command 
ant at Netley, and in ’88 commanding the 1st 
brigade at Aldershot (Aug ) 

Lysons General Sir Daniel, G C B , Constable of 
the Tower of London (Jan _ 29), 51 

Maclean, Surgeon General W C,CB,LLD, 
M D hon surgeon to the Queen, ex professor 
of military medicine at Netley (Nov 1c), 87 

Man, General Henry (April 10), 8? 

Massie, Admiial 1 L (July 20), % 

Middleton, Lieut General Sir Frederick D, 
kK CMG,CB, Keeper of the Crown Jewels 
(Jan 24), 73 

Moberly, Major General | J, RE, a memter 
of the London School Board 8, 98 (Jan 26) , 

Montgomery, General George S Cs I (Jan ) 

Murray, ‘Surgeon General John, MD, 
Indian Medical Department (July 27) 5 

Pleydell-Bouverie, Admiral F (July), 52 

Pym, Major General F G,CB (June 2,), (5 

Riach, General W A, late Indian Staft Corps 
(Nov 1), 7” 

Walter, General John McNeill, CB (Oct 5), 7) 

Waring, Colonel, M P Northern Division of 
Countv Down 85 98 (Aug 12), 70 

Warre, General Sir Hen1y J, K CB (Apzil 3), 


iJ 

Wood, Major General E A,CB, appointed to 
ae the troops at Shorncliffe 95 (May 
22), “7 

Woodthorpe, Mayor General R G, CB,RE 
Deputy Sulveyor General Indian Army (May | 


late 





26 

Yeatman Biggs, Major General, C B , command 
ing 2nd division in the Tirah Campaign (Jan ), 
v) 


LITERARY AND SCHOLASTIC. 


Bellamy. Edward, author of “Looking Back 
ward” (May 22), 44 

Bowes, Hely, the Standards correspondent in 
Paris (Nov 8) 

Bue, Jules T Lf , Taylorian Teacher of Fiench 
in the University of Oxford 47 97 (Dec 22) 
Card, John, DD, LL D, Piincipal of Glasgow 
University , for many years a distinguished 
minister of the Church of Scotland, then 
Piofessor of Divinity at Glasgow University 
62, and Principal 73, author of “An Intro 
duction to the Philosophy of Religion,’ 

‘Spinoza,’ ete (July 3o), 75 

Carson, Rev Joseph, Db, Vice Piovost of 
Trinity College, Dublin (leb 1) 

Clarke, Mrs Charles Cowden, author of a 
concordance to Shakespeare and of several 
books (Jan 12), 65 

Dodgson, Rev Charles L, best known af 
‘Cewis Carroll,” the author of ‘‘Alice in 
Wonderland” and other fintasies, also of 
various mathematical and logical treatises 
(Jan 14), 65 

Findlay, J R_, chief proprietor of the Scotsman 
and a contributor to 1t (Oct 16), 7” 

Fredenio, Harold, journalist and novelist, Lon 
don correspondent of the Vew York Times, 
and author of several novels of great merit 
(Oct 29), 42 

Frost, Rev Percival FRS, DSc, Mathe 
matical Lecturer at King’s College, Cambridge 
59 89 (June 5), 80 

. Howard, Blanche Willis, author of ‘One Sum- 

mer,” “ Guenn ” (Oct.) 
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Legge, Rev James, of Corpus Christi College, 
xford, Professor of Chinese Literature 
oy 29), 8? 

Liddell, Rev Henry George, DD, Dean of 
Christ Church, Oxford, 55 93, formerly Head 
Master of Westminster, and joint author of 
the famous Greek Lexicon (Jan 18), 57 

Ianton, Elizabeth Lynn, author of a large 
number of novels and a successful ard in- 
defatigable journalist Her antagonism to the 
‘‘New Woman movement constantly and 
forcibly expressed, especially in her essays 
on ‘ The Grrl of the Period,’ attracted um 
versal attentiou (July 14), “¢ 

Mackay, Eric, author of ‘‘Love Letters of a 
Violinist and other poems (June 2), 4/7 

Moulton, Rev W F,.MA,DD, Head Master 
of the Levys School, Cambridye , a member: of 
the New Testament Revision Committee, 
President Wesley in Conference 90, author 
of a ‘History of the English bible, etc 
(FE eb 5), be 

Palmer, Arthur, DD, Piofessor of Latin and 
Public Oritor in the University of Dublin 
(Dec 14) 

Patton, George V, LL D editor of the Dublin 


Payn, James, novelist and journalist, ed 
at Eton ard Trinity College, Cambridge, 
author of ‘‘Lost Sir Massingbeid, and 
numbers of otuier novels, long editor of the 
Cornhill Maga.inc (March 25), 6 

Penny, Rev C W,MA, bursar and assistant 
nee at Wellington College, 61 91 (March 
30), 60 

Robinson, Rev C , DCL, Principal of 
Queen s College, Harley Street (Nov 2) 

Tennyson, Frederick, elder brother of the late 
Laureate, and hiunself a poet of marked talent 
(Feb 26), vl 

Walker, Thomas, editor of the Daly News 
’ 8 6g, and afterwards of the Loudou Ga.ctte 
(Feb 16), 7° 

Wayte, Rev S Ww, BD, President of Irinity 
College Oxford, 66 78 (Sept 7) ¢% 

Wayte, Rev W, assistant mastcr at Fton 
53 75, editor of various classics (May 3), ¢ / 
White, Gleeson, one of the foinders of the 

Stadio, 1nd for atime its editor, author of 
“English Illustiation in the Sixties ’ and 
‘‘Maste: Painte:soif Gieit Britain (Oct 19), 

h? 

Wren, Walter, the Civ.l Seivice coach (Aug 5), 

4, 





* Daily Express (March 18) 


MEDICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 


Bessemer, Sir Henry, the inventor of the 
Bessemer process for the conversion of cast 
iron into cast stee) (Maich 15), 85 

Clark, Latimer, formerly engineer in chief of 
the Electric Telegraph Company, author of 
‘An Llementa Treatise on Electrical 
Measurement’ (Oct 30), 76 

Freeman, H W, MRCS _ senior suigeon 
Royal United Hospital, Bath (Nov _ 28), 56 

Gordon “Samuel, of Dublin, ex President of the 
Royal Academy of Mcdicine in Ireland 
(April 29), 82 

Gregory, Sir Charles H , K CMG, consulting 
engineer to many Colonial Governments 
(jan ro), 81 

Hart, Ernest, editor of the Bretzskh Medical 
Journal since ’66, and chauman for many 
years of the National Health Society; a 
prolific writer on medical and sanitary 
subjects (Jan 7), 69 
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Hopkingon, John, FRS,DSc, Sen Wrangler 
and rst Smiths Pmzeman ’71, Professoi of 
Electrical Engineering at Kings College, 
London, killed with his son and two daughters 
through a fall on the Dent de Veisivi, near 
Arolla (Aug 27) 

Kanglake, Hamilton, M D, of Taunton, eldest 
brother of the historian (May 8) 

Lee, Henry, F R CS , senior consulting surgeon 
to St Georges Hospital, and formerly 
Lecturer in Pathology and Surgery to the 

Royal College of Surgeons (June 11), 52 

Marshall, Henry, MRCS England, M D and 
Ik RCS Edinburgh, consulting surgeon to 
the British General Hospital (April 24), 62 

Perigal, Henry, treasurer of the Royal Meteoro 
logical Society (June 5), /7 

Pickthorn, [ R RN, ex Inspecto: General of 
Hospitals, retired 78 (Dec 31) ‘0 

Prichard, Augustin, MD, MRCS,LSA, 
the eye specialist (Jan 6), 7J 

Quain, Sir Richard, MD, Fk RC P_ Lond 
IF RS, membei of the General Medical 
Council otiginator and editor of the ‘‘ Dic 
tionary of Medicine’ (March 13), 8? 

Salvin, Osbert, the distinguished ornithologyst 
and entomologist (Jan 1), 6 

Sinclair, Robert, one of the pioneeis of railway 
engineering, ex poe manager Caledonian 
Railway, and chief enginee: of the Great 
Lastern Railway ’56 68 (Oct 20(, 51 

Sopwith Thomas, MICE, FGS, civil and 
mining engineer (fuls 30) 60 

West, Charles, D, FRCP, Foreign 
Associate of the Royal Academy of Paris, 
author of many medical tieatises (March 19), 


$2 

Wilson, William, MICE, the engineer of 
Victoria Station the first Metropolitan Rail 
way, the Millwall Docks, etc (Sept 20) 76 


ART, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA 


Alvary, Max, the well known tenor (Nov 8), 40 

Beardsley, Aubrey, the black and white artist, 
contributor to the Yellow Bock, Savoy 
Masa tne (March 16) 

Burne-Jones, Sir Edward, 1st Bart Received 
his inspiration as an artist from Rossetti, 
and developed his originality and power 
independently of the schools In the early 
part of his career he exhibited chiefly under 
the auspices of the Old Water Colour Society, 
but after an unfortunate dispute in 70 he left 
the Society, of which, however, he afterwards 
became anhonorary member He was elected 
Associate of the Royal Academy in ’8s5, but 
in keb ’93 resigned His pictures were 
long amongst the chief attractions at the 
Grosvenor Gallery, and after 87 of the New 
Gallery Created a baronet in 94 (June 17), 


7) 

Calderon, P H, RA, Keeper of the Royal 
eg *87 98 (April 30), 65 

Dobson, C t , RA (etired), and 4 member 
of the Water-colour Society (Jan 30), 62 

Frenoh, William, line engraver (Jan 9), 4 

Gubert, Sir gon, vice president of the Royal 
Irish Academy, editor of the national manu 
scripts of Ireland, and author of many 
historical works (May 23), 69 

Green, Charles, RI , one of the founders of the 
Graphic (May 1), 58 

i B., the brilliant water colour artist 
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Harper, Thomas, sergeant trumpete: to her 
Majesty, and long professor at the Royal 
Academy of Music (Aug 27), 8&2 

Linton, J, the wood engraver, author of 
various books, and the husband of Mrs Lynn 
Linton (Jan ), 36 

Lowenstam, Leopold, etcher (May 28), 26 

Marks, Henry Stacy, RA (retired), author of 
a volume of reminiscences, ‘‘ Pen and Pencil 
Sketches (Jan 9), f/ 

tin, Lady, better known as Helen Faucit, 
the great actress of the middle of the century 
(Oct 31) & 

Nicolim, Signor, the tenor, and husband of 
Madame Patti (Jan 18) bo 

Overend W H, member of the Institute of 
Painters in Ou, painter of sea pictures 
(March 18) 47 

Pearson John Loughborough, R A, consulting 
architect to the Incorporated Church Build 
ing So iety, and a Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries (Dec 10, 97), SI 

Remenyi, i dward, the violinist anjJ composer 
(May), ( 

Seidl, Anton, the great oichestral conductor, 
and director of the Wagner performances at 
Covent Garden 1n 97 (March 29), 48 

Terriss, Wilham (William Charles James 
Lewin), murdeied By a madman at the 
entrance to the Adelphi Theatre (Dec 16, 
97) AJ 


INDIAN AND COLONIAL, 


Alford, Rt Rev C R,DD, sometime Bishop 
of Victoria, Hong kong (June 13), 8? 

Barkly, Sir Henry,GC MG KCB ,MP for 
Leominster 459, and then Governor suc 
cessively of British Guiana, Jamaica, Vic 
toria, Mauritius and Cape aes (Oct 20), 83 

Bell, Sir Francis Dillon, KCMG, CB, a 
former Speaker of the New Zealand House 
of Representatives and Agent General for 
the Colony 81 g1 (july), 7° 

Brownless, Anthony C,MD,LLD,CMG, 
Chancellor of Melbourne University (Dec 3) 

Burgess, G D, CSI, Judicial Commissionei 
in Upper Burma (July 3) “0 

Byrnes, [he Hon T J , Premier of Queensland 
(Sept 27) °5 

Cameron, M C, Governor of the North West 
Territories, Canada (Sept ) 

Chapleau, Sir J A, late Lieut Governor of 
ane and formerly Piemier of the province 
( 


5 

Cleary, Mgr J Vincent, Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Kingston, Canada (Feb 24), 69 

Davie The Hon Theodore, Chief Justice of 
British Columbia (March 7) 

Davies, Major-General Sir W G, KCSI, 
Financial Commissioner 1n the Punjab and 
member of the Legislative Council (June 12),70 

Dobson, Sir W L, Chief Justice of Tasmania 


(March 17), 65 
edin, Rt Rev ere Ree Jenne:, DD, 1st 

Bishop of, 66 71, and Bishop of the Eghise 
Cathohaie Gallicane in Paris ’82 93 (Sept 
18), 7 

nell Sir Charles F , Chief Justice of Bombay 
(Sept 9), 58 

Gisburne, he Hon W , a Cabinet minister of 
New Zealand, and author of ‘‘ New Zealand 
Rulers and Statesmen’ (Jan. 7) 

Goodenough, Lieut General Sir W H, K.CB, 
commanding the British troops in South 
Africa (Oct. 24), 65 
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Grey, Sir George, K C B , Governor of South 
Australia 41, New Zealand "45, Cape Colony 
54, and again New Zealand 61 He then 
took up his abode in that colony, and more 
than once was Premier In g4 he took up 
his residence in England (Sept 19) 

Grose, James, CIE, member of the Madras 
Lxrecutive Council 94 (June) 

Hosking, Edward, Judge of the High Court of 
Burma (Oct ) 

Jejeebhoy, Sir Jamsetjee, 3rd Bart , of Bombay, 
and member of the Legislative Coun 1] (July) 

Jenkins, Rev John, DD, LLD, Moderator of 
the Canadian General Assembly ,8(April 12), 


8 

Kingsford, William, IL D, author of a history 
of Canada (Sept 27), 7) 

Kirk, Professor, k LS , ex Conservator of State 
Forests New Zealand (March) 

Larnach, The Hon W J],CMG,a member of 
the New Zealand Parliament (Oct 12), (0 

Macleod, Donald Giant, MA,LLD, Judge of 
Moulmein (March 10) 

Malleson, Colonel G B, GS J, author of “ The 
History of the Indian Mutiny, continuing 
Sir John Kayes work on the same subject, 
‘(The French in India,’ and other notable 
works on Indian military history (March 1), 
7 


Manning, Charles J , Chief Judge in Fquity of 
ee upreme Court of New South Wales 
(Aug), 7 

Maxwell, Sir Wiliam E, K CMG, Governor 
of the Gold Coast since 95, and formerly 
Colonial Secretary and Acting Governor of 
the Straits Settlements (Dec 97), “1 

_elson, James Hentrv, late Madras Civil Service, 
and author of two books on Hindu law 
(April 3), “) 

Jalmer, Sir A H , K CMG, President Queens 
Jand Legislative Council and ex Premier of 
the colony Re, 20), 7) 

Alle, A J, CMG, Speaker of the Barbados 
House ot Assemb! Ser 2) 

scott, Sir John, CMG, exGovernor ot 
ragga Natal, and British Guinea (June 30), 

‘heriff, The on W A M, foimerly Judge of 
the Supreme Court at Demerara (June 25) “4 

peechiey, Rt Rev J M, DD, late Bishop of 

_ Travancore and Cochin (Jan 20) 

"ascheran, Cardinal, Roman Catholic Arch 
bishop of Quebec (April 12), «5 
alsh, Dr, Roman Catholic Archbishop of 

Toronto since 67 (July 31) 

,oung, William, C SI, late Bengal Civil Ser 
vice (Jan 31), 64 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


fier di Sostengo, the Marquis Carlo Alberto, 
the Italan statesman (Dec 18) 

3ayard, The Hon Thomas Francis, Senator 
69 85, Secretary of State ’8s5 8, first American 
Ambassador to Great Britain 93 7 (Sept 28), 


69 

3ismarck-Schinhausen, Prince Otto Eduard 
Leopold, created Count, Sept, 16, 65 and 
Prince von Bismarck March 7: ul 30), &3 
3rin, Benedetto, Italian Minister of Marine 
"(May 24), 69 

‘uffet, M, ex-Premier of France and Ife 
Senator (July 7), 80 

Jarnot, Madame, widow of President Carnot 


(Sept. 30), 55 
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Cavallotta, Signor Felice, leader of the extreme 
Radicals in the Italian Parliament, killed in 
a duel (March 6), 56 

Cooley, Judge [Thomas M, first President o1 
USA Inter State Commerce Commission, 
and author of many legal works (Sept 12), 75 

Daudet, Alphonse, playwright and novelist, 
author of ‘‘Les Aventures de [artarin de 
Tarascon, ‘‘Fromont Jeune et Ricsler Aine,” 
‘Numa Roumestan, and many other works 
(Dec 16), dn 

De Kamemsky, M Gabriel, Russian financial 
agent in Great Britain (March 12) 

Delianof, Count, Russian Minister of Public 
Instruction (Jan 10), 80 

De Talleyrand de Valencay et de Sagan, Nipoleon 
Louis de Talleyrand Perigord, Duc, grand 
nephew of the aes Talleyrand (March 21), 47 

Dominguez, Don Luis L , Aigentine Ministe: in 
London (July 20), «) 

Ebers, Georg, the 
(Aug 7), 61 

Fontane, [heodor, of Berlin, novelist, poet, 
journalist (Sept 21) 78 

Gholam Haidar Khan, Commander in Chief of 
the Afghan Army (March) 

Gumes, Senhor Henriques Barros, Portuguese 
ex Minister for Foreign Affairs (Nov 15) 

Hall, Rev John, DD, Presbyterian minister of 
New York (Sept 17) 

Hall, Professor James, the 
American geologist (Aug 7), 8b 

Herz, Cornelius, whose name Was So prominent 
when the Panama scandal broke out in 
France, and whose extradition from England 
the French Government  unsuccessfull 
sought He was for years occupied with 
electiic hight undertakings at Paris(July 6), o 

Kalnoky, Count Gustave, Austro Hunganan 
Bimister for Foieign Affairs till gs (Feb 13), 





German’ Egyptologist 


distinguished 


Kayser, Dr Paul, former Director of the German 
olonial Department (Feb 13), 52 

Popoff, Admiral, nventor of the Russian cir- 
cular ironclads used in the Crimean War 
(March) 77 

Puvis de Chavannes, Pierre, the French artist, 
sometimes called the Fkiench Burne Jones 
(Oct 25), 72 

Rivier, M , Professor ot Law in the University 
of Brussels, and one of the foremost authori 
ties on International law (July 21) 63 

ees Baion, Japanese Minister of Ports 
(june 

Sineo, Signor, Italian Minister of Posts and 
Telegraphs (Feb 6), 47 

Sterneck, Admiral Baron von Ehrenstein, Com 
mande: in Chief of Austro Hungarian Naval 
Departmeni(Dec 5), (7 

Stieve, Felix, Professor of History at Munich 

une), 53 

Tohernaieff, General, ex Governor-General of 
Turkestan and the conqueror of Tashkent 
(Aug 17), 70 

Topelius, Zacharias, 
poet (March 12), 80 

Twells, Rt Rev EL, DD, Bishop of the Orange 
Free State 63 70(May 4), 70 

Voliborth, M A, Russian Consul General in 
England (July 12) 

Von Kaltenborn-Stachau, General, formerly 
Prussian Minister for War (Feb. 14), 6? 

Von Ploetz, Berthold, leader of the German 
Agrarian League (July 24), 54 

Von Winterfeld, General, General-Adjutant to 
the German Emperor (Sept ), 61 


the Finnish author ard 
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Wells, David Ames, DCL, author of “ Our 
Burden and our Strength,” ex President of 
the American Free Trade League, and writer 
on economic subjects (Nov 5), 70 

Zakhanw, Professor, one of the most celebrated 
physicians in Russia (Jan 5) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Arnold, A J, general secretary of the Evan 
gelical Alliance (March 11) Ps 

Ashton, Thomas, of Manchester and Hyde, 
merchant and philanthropist (Jan 21), 79 

Barrett, George, the jockey (Feb 25), od 

Jawson, Matthew, the great trainer of race 
horses (Aug 18) 

Je Keyser, Sir Polydore, Lord Mayor of London 
"87 8 (Jan 14), Of 

Jyer, Lieut Colonel Henry C Swinnerton, of 
the firm of Armstrong Whitworth, and or 

aniser and President of the Engineering 
rades Employers’ Federation (Match 21), (4 

Jee, Thomas, editor and proprietor of the 

Banner, and a chiefleader of the Liberal party 
in Wales (Sept 28), dv 

Tarford, LKdward, general secretary of the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servagts 
82 97 (Jan) v7 

Kennedy, Edward, for 28 years secretiry of the 
Early Closing Association (April), 7 

Jaird, John, of Laird Bros , Birkenhead Iron 
works (Jan 25), 64 

Melson, Dr John Barritt, of ait dee one 
of the founders of the Evangelical Alh ince 
and a very prominent Wesleyan (May 31), 56 

Muller, George, founder of the well known 
orphanage at Bristol (March 10) 97 

Jrton, Arthur, the Tichborne claimant (April 1) 

Tattersall, Edmund, head ol the firm of 
Tattersall s (March 5) & 

Thomson, John C, Sherff of Fo. faishire (Aug 


23) 
Walker, I D, the great Harrow cricketer (July 


6) 

Willard, Frances, sometime President of the 
Womens College at Evanston, Illinois, Pre 
sident of the World’s Christian Temperance 
Union, and a great worker on behalf of 
temperance and women s suffrage (Feb 18) 09 


Obok 1s a port on the Bay of Tajurah in the 
ccult of Aden, and 1s a French possession, to 
zether with a wedge of territory lying between 
“‘“1ythrea and the British Somali Coast Pro 
sectorate See FRENCH SOMALILAND 


O’Connor, T P,MP_ See under Commons 


O’Conor, Sir Nicholas R, Ambassador at 
constantinople See PRivy CounNcIL 


Oddfellows, Independent Order of (Man 
thester Unity, Friendly Society) According to 
the report for the year 97 the total adult member 
ship 1s 787,962 It has also 110,906 juvenile 
nembers’ The total capital of the Order 
longing to Society, Districts and Lodges, 
ainounts to 49,783,020 The summary of receipts 
and expenditure for the P heed ending Dec 31st, 
o7, 1s to the following effect Receipts—contri 
dutions to sick and funeral fund, £892,637, 
‘nterest, £310,968, admissions, £3419 
diture—sickness benefits, £695,789, funerals, 
£142,224 Fxcess of receipts over expenditure 
‘nas, therefore, £369,011 An important new 
jJeparture was made 1n 98, when It was agreed 
:o0 form lodges composed of females only 
3rand Master, Thomas Edmondson, High 
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Street, Skipton Secretary, 


Thomas Collins , 


Assistant Secretary, Walter Collins, 97, Grosve- 
nor Street, Chorlton on Medlock, Manchester 
There 1s also the National Ind dent Order 


of Oddfellows, which consists of 572 lodges, 
with an adult membership of 56,083, and a 
Juvenile membership of 8088 It has a capital 
of £177 069 Other bodies are the Grand United 
Order of Oddfellows, with Grand Master Wallis 
at 1ts head, a total membership of 175,306, and 
funds amounting to £650,000, and the Bntish 
bd tae Order of Oddfellows with a membership 
of 15,047 


Okuma Count 1s one of those who took part 
in the Japanese revolution of 1868, and through 
it rose to office In 73 he was appointed 
Minister of Finance, and held that post till 
81, when, through a disagreement with the 
Premier, Marquis Ito, he resigned In 88 he 
became Minister for Foreign Affairs foi a short 
time, but his efforts to push forward the re 
vision of the treaties with foi eign nations made 
him unpopular, and he had to resign After 
his first resignation in 81 he organised the 
Progressive party known as the Kaishinto, 
and their pe er has steadily grown till, 1n '96, 
it carried him into office as Foreign Minister 
The Count has always advocated party govern 
ment for Japan and 1n’98, after the fall of the 
Marquis Itos Ministry, he organised the first 
Government ever appointed in Japan on a party 
basis though he did not long remain 1n office 
See JAEAN 


OLD AGE PENSIONS 


This subject, which has been much and 
seriously discussed during the last ten years 
has greatly inc1c1sed in public importance, an 
1t will probably be one of the leading questions 
upon which legislition will be required by a 
la.ge numbei1 of voters, on both sides, at the 
next generil election As much contioveisy 
has wways existed and now prevails 1 especting 
an equitable and practical scheme for granting 
State pensions to the subjects of the United 
Kinzdom on attaining old age a select com 
mittee was appointed on July a2zst, ’96, to take 
evidence ind 1eport on this question In the 
conduct of their inguin, the Committee availed 
themselves of the evidence laid befoie the 
Royal Commission on the Aged Poor, and well 
considered the report of that Commission, as 
well as the reports laid before it of individual 
members Much of the testimony taken by the 
Commission related to the condition and treat 
ment of the 1ged und r the existing Poor Law 
system, to the means that exist for meeting the 
needs of the aged irrespective of that system, 
and to certain schemes for State aid which 
had been suggested, but none of which were 
recommended bythe Commission The Com 
mittee at the commencement of then ieee ta 
ings had to consider more than a hundred 
schemes, which for the most part may, they 
state, be classified in the following groups— 
VIZ 

x Schemes involving compulsory contribu- 
tion towards a pension fund, either according 
to the Ge1 man method of deduction byemployeis 
from wages paid by them, and aided by a 
contribution levied from the employers, or b 
way of a yearly or lump payment made by all 
young persons previous to a certain age and 
accumulated at compound interest until the 
pension pe110d 
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2 Schemes to provide a universal grant ot 
pensions to all individuals on reaching a certain 
age, without requiring from them any direct 
contribution or examining their merits and their 
needs Different modifications were suggested, 
mainly with the object of fixing the income 
above which there should be no grant of 
pension 

3 Schemes providing special facilities and 
encouragement to voluntary msurance against 
ae age, with substantial assistance from the 

tate 

4 Schemes which provide State assistance 
tovards old age pensions for members of 
Fnendly Societies only Some of these pio 
posed that such members should on attaining 
a certain age, receive pensions from the public 
funds, while others prop sed that pensioners 
should receive part of their pension from their 
Societ, and the remainder: from the State 

The Committee 1 eported that, after examining 
all the schemes wo1 ae of attention there was 
not one ‘‘which would not ultimately injure 
rather than serve the best interests of the 
industrial population The Committee con 
sidered, with the view to making it their own, 
a scheme originally euiepeeted by Sir Spencer 
Walpole, a member of the c mmittee and 
afte: wards developed and modified in discus 
sion The Committee stated that within the 
hmits marked out by their reference they 
had not received and were unable to construct 
any scheme less open to objection than Si 
Spencer Walpole s scheme, which they desig 
nate Scheme A After long and careful dis 
cussion in the Committee it stood as follows — 
(1) Any person who, on attaining 65, has an 
assured income of not less than 2s 6d, and not 
more than 55 a weeh, may apply for a pension 
to the pensioning authoity (2) It shall be 
the duty of this authority unless it has reason 
to believe that the assured income of the 
applicant 1s either less than the smalle_ or 
more than the larger of these sums, to grant 
a pension to the applicant if eligible (3) A 
person shall not be thus eligible who, in the 
opinion of the pensioning authority, requires, 
owing to his phvsical or mental infirmity, 
relief in an asylum, infirmary, or as an inmate 
of a workhouse (4) A person to whom a 
poneion may be granted shall receive the 

ment sums from the pensioning author 
ity —If his income is 2s 6d and less than 3s, 
an additional 2s 6@ per week, 1f 5s and under 
4s ,afurther2s aweek, andifss,i:s additional 
per week (5) “‘ Assured income is defined 
to be an income obtained from one of the 
following securities (a) real estate, (6) lease 
hold property, the unexpired term of the 
lease being not less than thirty years, (c) any 
security 1n which trustees are authorised to 
invest either by statute or by order of the Couit 
of Chancery, (@) any annuity purchased from 
the National Debt Commissioners, or through 
the Post Office, or from a registered Friendly 
Society, or from an insurance office, (e) or 
any other secunty approved irom time to time 
by the Treasury o allowance of outdoor 
relief from the rates shall be “ assured income 
(6) The Poor Law guardians of the district 1n 
which the pensioner resides shall be the 
sioning authority (7) The pensions shall 
paid from the local rates, and a proportion, 
not beyond one half of the cost, shall be made 
by the State (8) The reteipt dfa Stat 
old age persion shall tot itivolve tHe 
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forfeiture of any civil rights The Committee 
stated that this scheme, in their judgment was 
not free from objection, because ° It (x) 1m 
poses on the State generally, and therefore on 
the industrial classes, a heavy charge for pro 
viding pensions for a portion only of these 
classes (2) encourages that amount of thrift 
only which 1s required to ensure an income of 
2s 6d aweek at 65, but discourages any further 
thiift and (2) by relieving the industrial poor 
from the obligation of wholly providing for 
their old age, probably tends to depress the 
Wage rate ‘But on the other hand (1) 1t 18 
capable of being brought intu immediate opera 
tion, at any rate to some extent, (2) 1t leaves 
the industrial classes to save in their own 
way, ( )1t requires no difficult investment of 
accumulated funds by the State (4) 1t offers 
the pubhc aid to all persons of the industrial 
classcs who can make the required contn 
bution 

The age of 651s adopted as the pension age 
in their scheme and 5s per week as the 
measure of income and pension because, from 
the schemes and evidence which came before 
the Committee, this age and such measure 
appeared to be those concerning which there 
was most concurrence of opinion According 
to the census of 91, 1, 72 601 peisons out ofa 
population of 29 oo2 525 for England and Wales 
were of the age of 65 vears and upwaids the 
population of England and Wales 1s rather 
more than three fourths of the population of 
the United Kingdom Owing however partly 
to extensive emigration, the proportion of old 
people in Ireland 1s larger thanthe proportion 1n 
the 1emainde: of the kingdom Taking it, how 
ever as similar at least 343,000 must be added 
to the above total to arrive at the old age popula 
tion of the Umted Kingdom Consequently 
there cannot have been less than 1 715,000 

ersons 65 years old and upwards in the United 

ingdom in gt One person out of every 
twenty three was at least 65 years old Ob 
viously the aged in 91 were the people who 
had survived to old age out of the population 
born at least sixty five years previously In az 
the population of the United Kingdom was only 
21 272,187 The 1,715,000 persons therefore are 
the survivors of those who were born at a time 
when the population was only 22 832,336 In 
1961, according to the opinion of Sir Spencer 

alpole, 1t may be assumed that the old aged 
will amount to 2 969,712, being the survivors of 
those born when the population was 39,536,721 
The next subject for consideration 1s_ the pro 
portion uf the old people who are in need of 
relief According to Mr Ritchie s 1eturn, out 
of the 1,372,601 persons in England and Wales 
sixty five years old and upwards, 268,397 or 
19 5 per cent, m other words one person m 
every five, were in receipt of relief on a parti 
cular day and 401,904 or 29 3 per cent , 1n other 
words three persons in every ten, applied for 
relief in the course of the year 

These figures, startling as they are, are more 
so stall when it 18 known that probably one 
third of the population belong to the well to do 
classes, who are above all need of dependence 
on the rates If these are deducted from the 
calculation, the proportion of paupers over 6 
to the tata] of the el danse over that age an 
below the well to do will not be Jess than three 
out of seven, or nearly one intwo = It 1s, there- 
fore, a lamentable fact that nearly one half the 
Wotking population of this country either cannot 
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or do not make sufficient provision for their old 
, and are therefore more or less dependent on 
the rates at that period The Committee con 
sidered that State aid cannot be justified unless 
it 1s limited to assisting the person when 
circumstances beyond his control make it 
practically 1mpossible for him to save from his 
own earnings an adequte provision for his 
oldage Suchalimitation could not be enforced 
by any investigition into the past history of 
the earnings of an applicant for this assistance 
The ony. test which can be made 1s the posses 
sion at the pension age of an income within the 
limits specified as qualifying forthe aid Such 
limitation to a Jarge degree 1s dependent upon 
the ave1age w1ges the individual can command , 
and in considering this question, 1t must not 
be overlooked that the power of the employed 
to obtain from the emplover the full wage and 
value of labour has increased, and 1s likely to 
increase still furthe: As to what minimum 
rate of wages enables a man, by the exercise 
of reasonable economy, to make sufficient 
rovision for his old age beyond subsciibing 
or sick pay and funeral expenses cannot be 
approsimatcly dete:mined ‘Lhe evidence 
given to the Committee appears to suggest 
that men whose average earnings do not fall 
below the equivalent of 20s a week in towns 
and a rather smaller sum 1n the country should 
find no great difficulty 1n contributing 2d a 
week towards their maintenance when past 
work—a contribution which, 1f begun at 20 
years of age, would produce, according to the 
rate of charge now made fo defeised annuities 
through the Post Office, a pension of 2s 6d 
per week from the age of 65, or 1f commenced 
at 16 years of age, one of 3s per vweeh If not 
begun until 25, °4@¢ a week would be required 
for the 2s 6d pension § Testimony has been 
produced to show that, while a large number 
of the class who earn less than £1 a week do 
now make sufficient provision for old age, 
itis a fact that many who have received a far 
higher wage attain the age of 65 without any 
savings he wage rates referred to can only 
apply to actual payments in money, and do not 
include remuneration partly paid in board and 
todgin s, as 1n the case of domestic service, etc 
1 Commies said that ‘‘The people thus in 
a position to require assistance must in any case 
form but a small proportion of the industrial 
peeve ee and even of this section, which can 
ardly be estimated at more than a third, only 
a small proportion of thuse above 65 years of 
age who now appeat as inmates of the work 
house or infirmary would under any system of 
State aided pensions be able to support them 
selves independentl Unfortunately the old 
age of the working classes, following as it does 
on a hfe of hard work done under trying and 
unhealthy conditions, 1s very frequently accom 
panied by bodily or mental infirmities which 
demand special care and supervision Those 
who are bedridden, those who are syffering 
from senile inability, those who have lost their 
power of self contro] and have fallen into in 
sanitary habits, and finally those who are no 
longer capable of the economical application 
of a smail pension, must m any case find 
asylum The cost of indoor relief will not 
therefore be appreciably diminished by the 
operation of any system of old age pensions’ 
As regards the question as to whether a 
State aided pension will affect the wage rate 
it must be borne in mind that the earnngs of 


the workman dependent on wages have to pro- 
vide for his support, not only so long as he 18 
employed, but also for his age when he 1s past 
work, and this consideration affects the rate of 
his wages But if the whole or part of the cost 
of maintaining him when past work is under 
taken by the State, the portion of the wage 
which applies to this service ceases to be 
essenti consequently, whenever the com 
petition for employment 1s very keen the wage 
payment will tend to fall by a percentage 
approximating to that contributed by the State 
to the pension fund This difficulty reappears 
in a different form when the power of the aged 
to contribute to the: means of support by hght 
labou: 1s considered A man or woman sub 
sidised by the giant of a State pension 1s ina 
position to underbid a competitor who has no 
resource but his or her actual earnings or the 
rates This difficulty, the Cammittee stated, 
1s of very wide appHeation o obviate such, 
an attempt might probably be made to pro- 
hibit all recipients of S.ate aided pensions from 
engaging In remunerative work of any kind. 
Such an attempt must assuredly fail, but even 
if it could succeed 1t would have the effect of 
creating a compulso1ily unoccupied class, with 
doubtful advantage to the community ’ It has 
often been urged by the advocates of State 
aided pensions that the receipt of money in 
this form from the taxes or the rates 1s free 
fiom the taint which attaches to allowances 
made under the Pooi Law The Committee 
declared that ‘‘this might be true of a system 
such as that advocated by Mr Charles Booth, 
unde: which a uniform pension became the 
right of every individual at a certain age 
irrespective of his antecedents, his character, 
or his private means _ but all such schemes are 
practically excluded by their enormous cost ’ 
Now, both political parties are strongly in 
favou1 of pensions for aged persons above 
65, 1f a good practicable scheme can be 
established for the purpose which will not 
pubes the recipients of such on the one 
and, or interfere with the benefits which the 
filendly societies confer in the same direction 
on the other In short, nearly all intelligent 
persons aie agreed, as the Spectator has well 
declaied, that iehef for the aged—namely, 
for those inhabitants of the United Kingdom 
above 65—should, if possible, be changed from 
relief through the workhouse into relief 
through pensions The better opinion 1s that 
the only method to raise the fund for the 
ayment of such pensions 1s to compel every 
individual who 1s to be a recipient of it to 
subscribe to 1t a certain proportion, and to 
direct that the remainder shall be paid out of 
@he Imperial exchequer It 1s evident that, in 
the near future, 1f politicians will strongly 
advocate legislation for these pensions and 
point out well considered schemes for the pay 
ment of such, a strong party may be formed to 
carry a working scheme’ Efforts, however, 
will probably be required to carry it, com- 
mensuiate with those which were necessary to 
cpelate for the repeal of the Corn Laws and 
other Fiee Trade measures As regards the 
immediate oe cts of legislation on the 
aaa r hamberlain, addressing a 
ational Liberal Unionist conference at Man- 
chester on Nov. 15th, 88, said that in his 
opinion the working classes of this country 
were nidt prepared to submit to compulsory 
deduction from their wages in order to provide 
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old age pensions The State alone could not 
afford at the expense of the taxpayers to givea 
pension indiscriminately to cvei1ybody who 
reaches the age of siaty five, and any scheme 
which discouraged thrift or which did not 
encourage thrift would biin,, abou new evils 
even gieater than those which it w1s desired 
toicmove The1eport of the Committee ab ve 
referred to was unfavourable, but he aid not 
believe that the last word had been spoken 
He did not think it was possible immediately 
to deal with this question There weie 
financial consideiations to be taken into 
account and other matters mht have a still 
more piessing claim upon the Government 
But still he ente:tained the hope that before 
the Government went out of office 1t might be 
able to do something to assist and to Stimulate 
and to encourage provision fo: old age See 
references to pension schemes in Iceland and 
Italy under LABouR Movement V _ Foreizn 
Notes 

Ontario, a province of the Dominion of 
Canada—also called Upper Canada _ It joimed 
with other provinces to form the Dominion in 
1867 Area, 219,6508q m , pop 2114,321 It 
extends along the north shores of the great 
lakes, and is important as contairing the 
Dominion metropolis, Ottawa (pop 44154) Pro 
vincia] capita), Toronto, pop 181,220, on Lake 
Ontario, the second city in Canada in wealth 
and population Besides the two capitals 
Important towns are Hamilton (pop 48,980), 
London (pop 31,977), Guelph, St Catherine s, 
Brantford, Belleville, and Chatham Admunis 
tered by a Lieut Governor and responsible 
Ministry There 1s only one chamber, the 
Legislative ciasearan which has 94 members 
elected by manhood suffrage for four years 
Ontarto has 24 seats in the Dominion Senate and 
2 in the House of Commons’ See BriTIsH 

MPIRE (table), CANADA, and DIPLOMATIC 

Opera Season, ’98 See Music 

Opium, The Koyal Commission on For 
report see previous eds 

Orange Free State An independent Dutch 
republic in South Africa It 1s bounded by 
Cape Colony on S and W, Transvaal on 
N, Natal on E, Basutoland on SE Area 
estimated at 48,326 sq m , pop 207,503 of 
whom 77,716 are whites Capital, Bloemfontein 
pop 3500 Executive vested in a President 
(Judge Steyn, elected 96), elected every fixe 
years by universal suffrage, and a Council 
appointed by the Volksraad The legislative 
authority 1s in the hands of the Volksraad, 
which consists of 58 members, elected for four 
years by adult white burghe1s owning real 
property of not less than £150 value, or per 
sonal property to the value of £300, or holdin 
on lease real property at a rental of £36 Hail 
of the members are re elected every two years 
The State 1s divided into rg districts, each 
under a Landdrost or Magistrate, appointed b 
the President, and confirmed by the Volksraa 
Every able bodied man above 16 and under 
60 must take up arms in case of necessity 
A treaty with the Transvaal was made in 97, 
giving burghers of each State the franchise in 
either Republic The two Republics agree to 
stand by each other 1n case either 1s attacked, 
and a joint Federal Council ef ten members, 
five from each State, will consider questions 
of mutual interest, sitting every year alter 
uately in Bloemfontein and Pretoma Roman 
Datch law prevails The prevaihng religion 
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is that of the Dutch Reformed Church, sup- 
ported by the State Education general, but 
not compulsory or free Ohef products are 


wool, hides, and diamonds venue ‘96, 
4374774 expenditure, £381,861, imports 96, 
£1185 009 exports, £t 750,000, publie debt, 96, 


f45 000 —History, 98 Sir Alfred Milner visited 
Bloemfontein 1nd was given a cordial welcome 
(April 4th) He was present at the opening o1 
the Volhsraad, when the Prcsident stated that 
the tension*nad diminished and that relations 
with the Buitish colonies had become more 
friendly 

Ordnance Survey Office, The, 1s a depart 
ment under Government tor the preparation 
of maps and plans of the Umited Kingdom, 
which are issued on various scales See ed 
94 for a full account of the recommendations 
of the departmental committee appointed in 
April 92 by the Board of Agriculture to inquire 
into the condition of the Ordnance Survey 
See also WaR OFFICE 

Orleans, Duc d@ = Prince Lows Philippe 
Robert, the head of the house of Orleans, and 
probably the chief claimant to the throne of 
krance, is the eldest son of the late Comte de 

aris and wasb kcb 6th 69 In oo he entered 
Paris notwithstanding the Expulsion Act ot 
86 and claimed his right as a Frenchman, 
to undertake military service for his country 
He was arrested but shortly afterwards liber 
ated After the death of his father he received 
his supporters in London, and then removed 
to Brussels, as being nearer France His 
sister, Princess Helene d Orleans, was married 
to the Duc dAosta in June 95 His mar 
riage to the Archduchess Maria Dorothea of 
Austria was celebrated at Vienna, Nov sth, 96 

Orphan Working School, The, was founded 
in 1758 bya body of philanthropists who started 
a small house at Hoxton, where twenty boys 
and soon after twenty girls were received 
Now the institution includes the senior school 
at Maitland Park, NW, where 400 childien 
are provided for and the Alexandra Orphanage 
for Infants Hornsey Rise, N, the junior 
branch of the institution, where 200 little ones 
are accommodated and educated There 1s a 
Convalescent Home too at Harold Road, Mar 
ate, containing provision for 25 children 

he object of the institution 1s to keep and 
educate children of respectable parentage left 
fatherless and in need’ The Secretary 1s A 
C P Coote, MA, and the Office is at 73, 
Cheapside EC 

Oscar II, King of Sweden and Norway, was 
b 1829 Is a great grandson of Napoleon I s 
famous general, Marshal] Bernadotte, the first 
King of the new independent kingdom of 
Norway He ascended the throne in 72, 1n 
succession to his brother CharlesKXV Heisan 
excellent scholar and writer, and has translated 
Goethe s ‘Faust into Swedish Issued in 88 
a volume of minor poems under his nom de 
plume of ‘Oscar Frederik Hemarried, in ci, 
the Princess Sophia of Nassau, by whom he 
has issue four sons His Majesty has evinced 
a most resolute opposition to the desire of the 
Norwegian Storthing for a foreign and consular 
service independent of Sweden 

Ottoman Em See TURKEY 

4 
da 


e. Louise De la Ramé) 
was b at Bury St Edmunds in 1840 She 
adopted the nom de plume of “Ouda’’ in 
memory of her childish pronunciation of hey 


own name ‘‘Louisa” She commenced wh? 
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very youn to contribute to Colburns New 
Monthl he scenes of many of her stories 
are laid in Italy, where she 1s now a resident 
Her works are very numerous, and com 
prise the following amongst many ‘‘ Held 
in Bondage, ‘Chandos, “Idalia, ‘“ Under 
Two Flags, ‘‘Folle Farine ‘In a Winter 
City,’ ‘In Maremma, ‘‘ Bimbi, ‘‘ Wanda, 
“Othmar, “Guilderoy, ‘Moths ‘Syrhn, 
“Ruffino, “Santa Barbara, ‘‘The Tower of 
Taddeo, ‘Two Offenders “glhe Silver 
Christ, ‘Toxin, ‘ Le Selve, An Altruist, 
‘‘ The Massareenes, etc 

Owens College, Manchester John Owens 
a Manchester manufacturer, vexed with the 
tests at the Universities, bequeathed on his 
deathin 1846, £90 654 forthe purpose of founding 
this college, which commenced with 62 students 
In 72, when their number had risen to 337, 
the old Quay Street buildings became too 
small, and the Owens College Extension Fund 
was started and ultimately reached £711,152, 
the old buildings being sold for £13,000 
The new buildings were opened and amalga 
gamated with the Manchester Medical School 
in 73 Further and rapid development was 
promoted by many generous bequests 
the walle became the first college of the 
Victoria University (gv) In 83 further addi 
tions to the college buildings became neces 
sary, and were built, and, four years later 
the new Beyer Laboratories and the Natural 
History Museums were erected, at a cost of 
£80,000 Additional buildings for the Medical 
Department were opened in Nov 94, and 
the medical schoo] 1s now one of the finest 
inthe kingdom In 88Sir Joseph Whitworth s 
bequests to the College amounted to over 

50,000 aS supplemented by the liberality of 
1s residuary legatees, one of whom Mr C 
Christie, 1n 97 further presented the College 
with the balance of his share, amounting to 
%50,000 for the erection of a H2ll and the 
completion of the Quadrangle In 94 Mr 
R C Christie offered to build a Library for 
the College at a cost of about £20,000, and the 
building was opened in June’98 Total students 
(97 8) 986, composed of 639 art students, 99 
women, and 418 medical students The ad 
mission of women was sanctioned by the 
Exension Act ‘There are two halls of residence 
—the “Hulme (conducted on Chuich lines) 
and the ‘Dalton (in connection with the 
Society of Fiirends), both for men only The 
College receives annually £3500 from Govern 
ment, £1000 from the Manchester Hulme Trust, 
and £700 from the Manchester Corporation 
under the Technical Instruction and Local 
axation Acts), in addition to 44co for the 
Manchester Museum, of which the College 1s 
entrusted with the administration President, 
the Duke of Devonshire, KG Treasurer Mr 
Alderman Joseph Thompson Principal, Alfred 
Hopkinson, Q e 

Oxford, Bishop of See under PEERAGE 

Oxford University This University seems 
to have grown up in the twelfth century, 
although to Alfred the Great 1s ascribed the 
foundation of one college, University, 1n 872 
Originally the scholars at Oxford lived scat 
tered about in various houses 1n the city, 
meeting for instruction, but 1n other respects 
resembling the non collegiate students of the 
present day The number of undergraduates 
in residence 18 now somewhat over 2000 It 1s 
practically stationary The University began 
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to experience reform at the hands, to come 
extent, of devoted sons in 1854 The Ord 
nance of that year, amongst other changes, 
assigned positive and not merely ornamental 
duties tothe professoriate The second Univer 
SitieS Commission introduced some sweeping 
changes which began to take effect in 82 Not 
the least of them as affecting the persennel of 
the Colleges, was the substitution of Prize and 
Tutonal Fellowships for Life Fellowships 
(which had been voided asaiule, by marriage, 
or neglect save under dispensation, to take 
Holy Oricts. and for none other cause) The 
Government of the Unversity vests in three 
bodies The Hebdomadal Counell (so called from 
meeting once a week 1n term) which alone has 
power of initintion Congregation (consisting of 
resident M 4s and members of superior facul 
ties) which has power of rejection and amend 
ment, and Convocation (all M A s and members 
of superior faculties) which has power of 
rejection alone The two latter bodies consist 
of members of Colleges, Halls, or of the Non 
Collegiate Body The Colleges with reputed 
dates of foundation and Heads, are Univer 
sity 872 (°), J EF Bnght DD_ Balhol, 1262, 
A , Merton 127. Hon G C Brod 
rick DCL Exeter 1314 W W Jackson,DD , 
Oriel, 1326,D B Monro MA , Queens 1340, 
u R Magrath,DD New College, 138 J E 

ew*ll DD Lincoln 1427, W Merry, 
DD , All Souls 1437, Sir W R Anson Bart, 
DCL, Magdaler 1456 T H Warren, MA, 
Brasenose 15c9,C B Hebeirden MA_ Corpus 
Christi, 1516 Fowler DD , Christ Church, 
1532 Dean the VeryRev F laget DD Trinity, 
1554 Ik Pelham MA_ St Johns, ee 
Bellamy DD _ Jesus 1571, J vs, , 
Wadham 1613, G E Ihorley, MA Pem 
broke, 1624 B Piice DD Worcester, 1714, 


W Inge DD _ Hertford 1874 H Boyd DD 
The Halls St Edmund, 1°26 LE Moore DD, 
St Mary, 1325, D P Chase, DD New 


Foundation Keble College 1869 W Lock, D D 

The Non Collegiate Body was instituted in 1868, 
Censor, R M Pope, DD _ the Private 
Halls, which bear the name of their Master, 
are (E S) Grindles (C A) Maicons, 
(R I) Clarkes A statute (passed in_ 8o, 
amended 1n 92) allowing colleges within He1 
Mayjestys dominions to affiliate, has been 
adopted by St Davids College, ee 
University College, Nottingham and Firth Col 

lege Sheffield nder a similar statute (of 87), 
applying to Colonial Universities, the following 
Universities enjoy, the privileges therein con 

tained —Cape of Good Hope, Shera Calcutta, 
Punjab, Bombay, Adelaide, Madras, [Toronto 

The degreesordinarily granted bythe University 
are Baccalaureate and Magistrate in Arts, and 
@w the Sub Faculty of Surgery, included in the 
Faculty of Medicine, the Baccalaureate and 
Doctorate inthe Superior Faculties of Divinity, 
Law, and Medicine, and 1n the Faculty of Music 
For the Baccalaureate in all these faculties, 
except Div initv an examination must be passed 

For that Baccalaureate, and for all the tor 

ates except Music, a thesis or exercise qualifies 
[he quasi! Faculty of Music stands alone, but to 
entrance into all the other faculties the attain 

ment of the Baccalaureate in Arts 18 essential) 

It may be taken either as a Pass or 1n any one 
of the Honour “Schools of Classics, in 1ts two 
divisions of Moderations and Litterze Humani- 
ores, Mathematics (also divided into Modera 

tionsand Final Schools), Jurisprudence, Modern 
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History, Theology, Natural Science, 1n one or 
more of its several branches, Ortental Lan- 
guages, and English Literature Equally with 
passing the examinations, residence for twelve 
terms (of which for these purposes there are 
four in each year) 1s essential, but 1t need not 
be continuous nor contemporaneous with the 
passing of examination, standing for which is 
reckoned from the date of matriculation, ze, 
formal entry into membership of the University 
Women are admitted to the examinations for 
the BA degree, but here at present their 
rivileges cease A strong attempt to secure 
or them, if not the degree, at least a diploma, 
was made in 96, but failed They may join 
Somerville College, Lady Margaret Hall, St 


Hugh s Hall, St Hilda s, or the Home Students, 
a body in some degree resembling the Non 
Collegiate Body (see WomEN, HIGHER Epuca 
TION OF) Two colleges, neither of which has 
any official connection with the University, 
have within 1ecent years removed to Oxfor 

Mansfield, Principal A M_ Fairbairn, in 89, 
Manchester, Principal Drummond, 1n ’93 


Chief Officers of the Universit Chancellor, 
Marquis of yee s KG , Vice-Chancellor, 
Sir W R .Anson, Bart, DCL, Warden 


of All Souls®, Proctors for’98 9, k M Walker, 
MA, Queens calees W H Hadow, MA, 
Worcester rollens arliamentary Representa- 
tives, Rt Hon Sir J R Mowbray, Bart, and 
Rt Hon J G Talbot 
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Pacific Cable Projects During the last ten | secietary , 


years much discussion has taken place as to the 
Importance and necessity of the laying down 
of a cable between Canada and the Bnitish 
Australasian colonies The subject attracted 
much attention at the Colonial Conference at 
Ottawa in ’94 Of the several routes which 
have been proposed for the cable two may be 
mentioned One 1s from Vancouver, British 
Columbia, to Fanning Island, f1)1, and Norfolk 
Island to Tweedmouth in Australia, which 1s 
a distance of 67,0 miles, andif a branch were 
made to connect It with New Zealand, there 
would be an additional 415 miles This route 
is entirely through British territory The 
other route 1s from Vancouver to an island 
in the Hawaiian group, and thence throug the 
Gilbert and Solomon Islands to Bowen in 
Queensland This route 1s about 6300 miles 
dhe cost of a single cable from Vancouver to 
Australia has been estimated at from £1 250,coo 
to £1,750,000. «It 1s calculated that the earnings 
therefrom: would be at least 2s per word, and 
that the further charge of 9¢@ per word to 
England from Canada would reduce the charge 
between Australia and Great Britain to 3s 3d 
1n place of 4s g9@ asat present It appears that 
a large subsidy would be necessary to connect 
England telegraphically with Austi alia through 
Canada and the Pacific Ocean This subs: wy 
has been proposed to be equitably apportioned, 
the sapuarenent governments being Great 
Britain on behalf ot the United Kingdom, and 
the Crown Colonies Canada Queensland, New 
South Wales, Victoria, New Zealand, Tasmania, 
and Western Australa It has been further 
proposed that if the Imperial Government by® 
an arrangement with the Colonial governments 
itself guarantee the whole amount, the total 
subsidy may be maternally reduced, because 
the Imperial guarantee would cause the 
company for the construction of the line to 
find capital for this purpose at a reduced .ate 
of interest With such a guarantee, it 18 said 
that a total subsidy of £90,000 for about 
four or five years weuld be enough In June 
*96 a committee was appointed to consider 
the matter The delegates from the Imperial 
Government were Lord Selborne, Under 
Seeretary of State for the Colomes, and 
A i G _H. Murray, CB, a principal clerk 
At the Treasury, with Mr W H Mercer as 


the Canadian _ representitives 
were Sun Donald Smith and Sir Mackenzie 
Powell and the Australan delegates were 
Sir Saul Samuel and Mr Duncan Gilhcs 

The Committee have since repoited on the 
subject but have not published their report 

As to other cable projects by foreign countries, 
mentioned in the previous editions of the 
ANNUAL, nothing of importance appears to 
have been done, or definitely arranged to be 
done, during the Jast twel\e months On the 
other hand, another cable route to Australia 
via the Cape has bcen proposed to be laid by 
the astern, the Eastern ind South African 

and the Fa tern Extension, Australasia and 
Ch ni Iele,raph Companies This project, in 
the opinion of these companies, 1s far preferable 
to the Pacific route to Australia, where a break 
in the cable would interrupt communication, 
while, as reguids the proposed new route, it 13 
stated that except in the cise of cables from 
Mauritius to Perth, Western Australia if any 
of the sections were broken there would be 
two alternative lines as far as Zanzibar, and 
between heic and Mauritius’ In an article in 
the Z1mes on Nov gth, 97, on this proposed 
undertaking, 1t 1s stated that ‘‘when com- 
pleted this new route from England to 
Austiaha will foim a very considerable 
addition of about 13,684 nautical miles to the 
existing submarine cables, which have been 
manufactured and Jaid by British industr 

and enterprise, and are woiked by Britis 

clerks The new cables will land only in 
British possessions, and will form a triplicate 
route to Australia removed from the volcanic 
dangers of the Java Seas, while experience 
on both sides of Africa shows that interruptions 
from seismic disturbances there are not 
frequent The first part of the new project 1s 
to lay cables from Cornwall to Gibraltar, thence 
to Bathurst or Sierra Leone, afterwards to 
Ascension, on to St Helena, and from that 
island to Cape Town The other part of the 
scheme 1s to extend the cable from Natal to 
Mauritius This 1s in conjunction with the 
present Zanzibar Seychelles Mauritius hine, 
and will have the effect of providing an alterna- 
tive to the Zanzibar Mozambique and Mozam- 
bique Delagoa Bay Durban sections if they 
should be interrupted From Mauritius the 
cable route may be to Rodriguez Island, thence 
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to Cocos or Keeling Island, and afterwards to 
Perth, Westralia. 

Paderewski, Ignace Jan, the famous 
planist and composer, was born on Nov 6th, 
1860, 1n Padolia, a province of Russian Poland 
He began to play the piano at the age of three, 
and, when seven years old, was placed under 
Pierre Sovinski, a local tutor In ’72 he went 
to Warsaw, learning harmony and counter 
point from Roguski, and subsequently from 
Frederick Kiel He toured thgough Russia, 
Siberia, and Koumania, playing only his own 
compositions In 78 he became Professor of 
Music in Warsaw Conservatoire, still continu 
ing to precise his art indefatigably tor a 
short while in 84 he was a professor at Stras 
burg Conservatoire, but then definitely decided 
to try his fortune as a virtuoso After thiee 
years study with Leschetizky, in Vienna, he 
made his debut in ’87 with instant success 
He next toured through Germany, and in the 
autumn of 89 appeared in Paris, where he 
created a furore. His debut in London took 
pace under Mr Daniel Mayers direction, on 

aygth, go, atSt JamessHall In the follow 
ing yeer he visited America, and has since 
repeated the tour He has composed mgre 
than eighty vocal works, a concerto in A minor 
for piano and orchestra, a suite for o1chestra in 
G, and many piecesforthepiano Hts “ Polish 
Fantasie ’ was produced at the Norwich 
Festivalin 93, M Paderewsk: 1s a widower 
with one son 

‘Pall Mall Gazette ” Evening newspaper 
andrevieuw kstablished 1865, by George Smith, 
of Smith, Elder & Co Iransferred to Henry 
Yates Thompson, his son in law, 1n 80 First 
number appeired Feb 7th 65 Edited first 
by Frederick Greenwood, next (80) by John 
ve 


the south of the latitude of the lake towards 
the Chinese frontier. For full details see ed. ’96. 
A joint commission of British and Russian 
delegates was entrusted with the demarcation 
of the line The British Government engaged 
that the territory lying within the British 
sphere of influence between the Hindu Kush 
and the line from the east end of Lake Vie- 
toria to the Chinese frontier should form part 
of the territory of the Ameer of Afghanistan, 
that it should not be annexed to Great Britain, 
and that no military posts or forts should be 
established in it A further condition of the 
agreement was the evacuation by the Ameer 
of een of all the territories then occu- 
pied by him on the right bank of the Panjah, 
and the evacuation by the Ameer of Bokhara of 
the poition of Darwaz lying to the south of the 
Oxus, in regard to which the British and 
Russian Governments agreed to use their 
influence respectively with the two Ameers. 
These conditions were duly carried out. 
Panama Canal See LnGINEERING 
Paraguay, Republic of One of the most 
promising states of South America, situated 
etween the rivers Parana and Paraguay. 
Capital, Asuncion, pop about 45,000 a 
about 98,000 sq m_, pop about 600,000 It 18 
governed by a President elected for four years, 
a Congress consisting of a Senate and a Cham- 
ber of Pepuues, both elected by universal suf- 
frage, and five Ministers of State chosen by 
the President The State religion 1s Roman 
Catholic, but all othersare tolerated Education 
is free and nominally compulsory A railway 
of about 160 miles 1s opened here are vast 
supplies of timber in the forests, but the chief 
products are tea, tobacco, sugar cane, cotton, 
andcoffee A large number of cattle are reared. 
Estimated revenue, 96 7, about £1,154,000, ex- 
penditure, £1,090,000, public debt, 96, £994,600; 
imports, 97, about £1,820,000, exports, about 
41 620,000 For Ministry, etc , see D1PLOMATIC 
Parish Councils See Loca, GovERNMENT 
Parish Fire Engines Act,’98 See Session, 
sect 74 
Parker, Gilbert, 1s the son of Captain 
loseph Parker, R A, and was born in Canada, 
Nov 23rd, 1862 He was educated at Trimty 
University, Toronto from which he holds the 
degree of DC L He was for some years as- 
soviate editor of the Sydney Morning Herald, 
New South Wales, and there devoted himselt to 
dramatnu and hterary work entirely He 1s 
the author of ‘‘Round the Compass in Aus- 
tralia,’ “A Lovers Diary,” ‘ Pierre and his 
People, ‘Mrs Falchion,’ ‘‘ The Trespasser, ’ 
‘“‘The [Translation of a Savage,’ “ When Val- 
mond came to Pontiac, ’ ‘ An Adventurer of the 
North,’ ‘‘The Seats of the Mighty. ‘‘ The 
Pomp of the Lavilettes,’ and ‘‘The Battle of 
the Strong’ A dramatised version of “The 
Seats of the Mighty’ was produced at the 
opening of Her Majesty s Theatre 1n April ’97. 
Address 7, Park Place, St James’s, London, 
SW 


Parker, Rev. Joseph, D D , minister of the 
City Temple, Holborn Viaduct, was b. at 
Hexham, 1830 Ed at Univ. Coll, London i 
Ordained in the Coneregaone body ’53. as 
held the following church appointments: 
Banbury ’53, Manchester ’s8, ndon, City 
Temple ’69 98. The cost of the City Temple 
was £70,000 It accommodates 3000 salar 































rley, who in turn was succeeded in 83 by 
T Stead, and he by Mr I! T Cook In 

Oct ’g2 the paper was sold 7. Mr Thompson 
to the Hon W W Astor e present editor 
is Sir Douglas Straight Offices, 18, Charing 
Cross Road 

‘“* Pall Mall Magazine ” An:llustrated maga- 
zine intended by its proprietor, Mr 
Astor, to equal in every respect the best 
American publications The editor is Lord 
Frederic Hamilton The first number ap 
peared in May ’93, and at once achieved a 
success, which has since been more than main 
tained The piice isis net Editorial Offices, 
18, Charing Cross Road 

Pamirs, The, are sometimescalled ‘‘ The Roof 
of the World, and consist of a number of bleak 
plateaux and shallow valleys situated about 
13,000 feet above the sea level They lie be 
tween Chinese Turkestan, Russian Turkestan, 
and Afghanistan, and are inhabited chiefly 
by nomad Khirghiz bands ‘Theycommand the 
routes to many of the territories which they 
overlook, and so Russia and England ana the 
Afghans and the Chinese are all interested 1n 
them In April ’94 Russia so far conceded 
China’s demands as to undertake that, pending 
the conclusion of a final agreemenf, Russian 
troops should not touch the portion of Pamir 
territory claimed by China Negotiations be 
tween the Russian and British Governments 
resulted during March ’95 1n an agreement that 
the spheres of influence of the two countries 
should be ere by a one ener me 

oint on Lake Victoria (Zor near to its 
eastern extremity, and following the crests | Chairman of Congregational Union of land 
of the mountain range running somewhat to | and Wales ’84, of London Congregational Board 
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83, and a second time ’97, and of London 
Sanet Elona! Union ’90. Founder of Not- 
tingham Congregational Institute. Dr Parker, 
in addition to being a vigorous and popular 
preacher, 18 also an author ot repute Among 
numerous works written by him may be men- 
tioned ‘‘ The Paraclete,” ‘‘ Ecce Deus,” “Spring- 
dale Abbey,” ‘‘ Inner Life of Christ ” (3 vols ), 
“‘Apostolic Life” (3 vols), ‘‘Paterson’s 
Parish,” “Studies 1n Texts” (6 vols), and 
‘The People’s Prayer Book ’ He has visited 
the United States five times. He was for years 
engaged on the ‘‘ People’s Bible,”’ which 1s now 
completed in twenty-five vols , and may be 
regarded as the magnum opus of his literar 
labours. The conclusion of his twenty fift 
year of ministry in London was celebrated 
during ’94 by numerous good wishes and gifts 
from all denominations, and the purchase of 
an annuity, value £250 On pune 18th, 98, Dr. 
Parker celebrated his preaching Jubilee. In 
connection with this event he has a book in 
the pics entitled ‘A Preachers Life an 
Auto ography with Sidelights” Dr Parher 
preaches in the City Temple every Thursday 
at 12 (noon) 


PARLIAMENT AND PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEDURE. 


Parhament is composed of the Sovereign 
and the Three Estates of the Realm, which are 
the Lords Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, and 
the Commons ; the Lords Spiritual and Iem- 
poral sitting together and forming the House 
of Lords The Sovereign alone has the power of 
summoning or proroguing or dissolving Par- 
liament, and gives the Royal Assent to measures 
which have passed both Houses __ Unless 1t be 
dissolved by the Crown, Parliament exists 
seven years from the date on which it was first 
to meet. The demise of the Crown does 
not dissolve Parliament, but, on the contrary, 
renders an immediate assembling of the two 
Houses necessary, and if there be no Parlia- 
ment in existence, the old Parliament must 
reassemble, and may sit again for six months, 
if it be not within that time dissolved by the 
new Sovereign. See also Commons, House 
OF, and PEERAGE. 

{he Houses of Lordsand Commons differ from 
each other not only as to their constitution but 
likewise 1n respect of their powers and methods 
of procedure. It is in the House of Peers, for 
instance, that the Sovereign meets Parliament, 
and the formal ceremonies connected with the 
opening or proroguing of the Legislature are 
gone through. n these occasions, as also 
when the royal assent 1s given to public or 
private bills, the ‘‘ faithful Commons” merely 
attend in their lordships’ House. But, on the 
other hand, the House of Commons has an 1n- 
dividuality of 1ts own, which 1s yearly becoming 
more marked. Its powers and privileges are 
enormous. it 1s in the Lower Chamber exclu- 
sively that the national estimates are vuted, 
and it 1s in the Commons that the majority of 
important legislative proposals are initiated. 
The Royal Assent to bills 1s always given in the 
House of Lords, more frequently by commission 
than otherwise; and 1t 1s acunouscircumstance 
that the French language is still employed in 
aioe i Leno : ven a public bill is 
approved, the clerk says, “‘ Le roy (or, fa reyne) 
le oeudt.” If the measure bea srivate ane: he 
ays, “Sow fast comme i est dessre.” Should 


the bill have subsidies for its object, the official 
says, ‘‘ Le rot (or, la reyne) remercre ses loyaux 
sujets, accepte leur benevolence, et ausst le veult.,’ 
If the Sovereign thinks fit to refuse approval 
to a measure, the clerk then says, ‘ Le ros (or, 
la reyne) s’avisera.” This power of rejection, 
it may be noted, was last exercised by Queen 
Anne, 1n the year 1707. 

The most striking feature with the procedure 
of the House of Commons :s the great power 
vested 1n the@3peaker. Unlike the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Speaker must abstain from debating, 
unless in committee of the whole House; and 
even there he rarely takes advantage of his 
right Ihe member of the House whois elected 
to the office of Speaker usually acts quite 
dependently of party considerations He 
never votes, save when the numbers happen 
to be equal, in which case he gives the cast- 
ing voice The chief duty of the Speaker un- 
doubtedly 1s the preservation of order, with 
respect to which the rules of the House of 
Cominons are very stringent. Only the royal 
assent can convert a bill into an Act of Par- 
liament It occasionally happens that the 
opponents of a bill are not desirous of meeting 
tht motion for its second reading with a direct 
negative. An amendment 1s _ therefore pro- 
posed to the effect that the bill ‘‘ be read this 
day three months,” or ‘this day six months,” 
ft being understood that three months or six 
months hence the House will not be sitting. 
In the cases of motions in respect to whic 
the House 1s also unwilling to come to a deci- 
sion, ‘‘the previous question’? may be carried, 
in which case the other business of the day 1s 
at once proceeded with. 

The business of both Houses of Parliament, 
but more especially of the House of Commons, 
1s transacted very largely ‘in committee.” 
When the whole House is m committee the 
Speaker vacates the chair, the Mace 1s placed 
under the table, and the Chairman of Ways 
and Means or another member of the House 
presides Proceedings relating to the expendi- 
ture of public money take place in Committee 
of Supply, while in Committee of Ways and 
Means resolutions having reference to the 
funds by which such expenditure is to be 
sustained, are passed. There are also grand 
committees, Seleot Committees chosen for specihc 
purposes, and committees for the considera- 
tion of private bills. No member of the House 
of Commons can, aS a matter of fact, resign 
his seat, but this end is attained by his 
acceptance of the ‘‘Chiltern Hundreds.” No 
office having emolument attached can be con- 
ferred on amember of the House of Commons 
without his vacating his seat; and therefore 
by obtaining ‘‘the stewardship of Her Majesty’s 
ehiltern Hundreds, the stewardship of the 
Manor of Poynings, of East Hendred and 
Northstead, or the Escheatorship of Munster,” 
a member may rid himself of his duties. 

The rule regulating the Sittings of the House 
of Commors provides that unless the House 
shall otherwise order, the House shall meet 
every Monday, auercey: Thursday and Friday, 
at 3 o'clock, and shall, unless previously ad- 
journed, sit till x o’clock a.m., when the Speaker 
shall adjourn the House without pe etl 
unless a bill originating in Committee of Ways 
and Means, or unless proceedings made in 
pursuance of any Act of Parliament or standing 
order, or otherwise exempted from the opera- 
tion of the standing order, be then under 
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consideration At midnight on Mondays, Tues- 
days, Ihursdays, and Fridays, except as afore 
said, and at half past 5 on Wednesdays, the 
proceedings on any business then under con 
sideration are to be interrupted, any dilatory 
motion which may be before the House 1s to 
lapse without question put, and the business 
then under consideration, and any business 
subsequently appointed, 1s to be appointed for 
the next day on which the House shall sit, 
unless the Speaker ascertains @y the prepon 
derance of voices that a majority of the House 
desires that such business should be deferred 
until a later day On the interruption of 
business the closure may be moved, and in 
such vase the Speaker or Chairman 1s not to 
leave the chair until the questions consequent 
thereon have been decided After the busi 
ness under consideiation at midnight, or at 
5 30 on Wednesdays, has been disposed of, 
no opposed business 1s to be taken A motion 
may be made by a Minister of the Crown at 
the commencement of public business, to be 
decided without amendment or debate, to the 
effect that the proceedings on any speuified 
business 1f under discussion at midnight that 
night be not interrupted under this standing 
order When the House meets at 2 oclock 
for a morning sitting, the sitting 1s suspended at 
7 (no opposed business to be taken after 10 
minutes to 7), and is resumed at 9, and coun 
tinued, unless previously adjourned, until 
midnight, the evening sitting being subject to 
the provisions of the Standing Order No i, 
which relate to the interruptidn of business 
and the adjournment of the House On Wed- 
nesdays the House meets at noon, opposed 
business 1s not taken after 5 30, and the Housc 
adjourns at 6 —Closure of Debate Questions 
for the closure of debate are to be decided 
in the affirmative, 1f when a division be taken 
1t appears by the numpers declared from 
the Chair that not less than one hundred 
members voted in the majority in support of 
the motion —Disorderly Conduct The Speaker 
or the Chairman may order members whose 
conduct 1s grossly disorderly to withdraw 
immediately from the House during the 
remainder of that days sitting, and whenever 
any member shall have been “‘named_ by the 
Speaker or Chairman for disregarding the 
authority of the Chair, or for abusing the 
rules of the House by persistently and wilfully 
obstructing business, or othe wise, he may, by 
vote of the House, be suspended from the 
service of the House, on the first occasion for 
a week, on the second occasion for a for tnight, 
and on the third or any subsequent occasion 
Or &@ month, but such suspension 1s not to 
exempt the member from service on any 
drivate bill to which he may have been pre 
vou eyrouee —TIrrelevance or Repetition 
pea 





The er or the Chairman, after having 
called the attention of the House or of the 
~ommuttee to the conduct of a member who 
dersists in irrelevance, or tedious wepetition 
2ither of his own arguments or of the argu 
ments used by other members in debate, may 
direct him to discontinue his speech 


Parliamentary Session, ’98. See SEssion 


Parliaments, Clerk of the An officer of | to 


the House of Lords, by whom, in conjunction 
with the Clerk Assistant and the Reading 
vlerk, are performed such duties as making 
minutes of the proceedings, swearing peers 
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and witnesses, and signifying the Royal assent 
to bills which have passed both Houses The 
Clerk of the House of Commons acts as chatr- 
man and 1s addressed by members during the 
election of Speaker He, hke the Clerk of the 
Parlhaments, 15 appointed by the Crown, and 
1s associated with two clerks assistant, who 
make minutes of the proceedings The office 
of Clcrk of the Parliaments 1s held by Henry 
I Graham, C B , and Sir Reginald Palgrave, 
CB, 1s Clerk of the House of Commons 


Passmore Edwards Settlement, The The 
Sctttement, towards the cost of which Mr. 
Passmore Edwards gave £14,000, embraces a 
lectuie hall, accommodating 450 persons, class- 
100mS, gymnasium,|library, entertaining rooms, 
and rooms for a Warden and 18 Residents 
It 1s intended to continue and develop the 
work that was formcrly carried on at University 
Halt and Marchmont Hall, and to be a centre 
of caucation, recreation, and social life for the 
district Mrs Humphry Ward, one of the 
founders of University Hall, delivered the 
opening lecture at the Settlement (Oct oth, 
97), and it was formally opened, on the com- 

letion of the building, on Feb 12th, ’98 by the 
Right Hon John Morley, MP The Warden 
is Mr R G Tatton, and the Settlement is 
located in Tavistock Place, St Pancras 


Patents for Inventions and how to get 
them Therigtt to pitent and the privileges 
which go with it are denicd to no one of either 
sex he two principal points to beai 1n mind 
in patenting are novelty and utilhty A patent 
1s essentially a restricted monopoly, and the in- 
ventor 1s theretore called upon to observe 
certain limitations Hus protection extends 
over a pe1iod of fourteen years, provided the 
fees are paid, but he can extend it at the end 
of that term foi a similar period Before the 
actual date of patenting an invention may not 
be used for profit, either secictly or publicly 
Patents are issucd at the Patent Office, 11, 
Staple Inn, London Application must be 
made on an application form accompanied by 
either 4 provisional or complete spccification 
2nd must conform strictly to the prescribe 
regulations Forms are obtainable at the Inland 
Revenue Office, Law Courts, or, at a few days’ 
notice, of any money oider office in the United 
Kingdom Patents may be taken out through 
patent agencies, and this 1s the best plan, 
provided only that the agent be respect- 
able and reliable Applications are liable to 
adverse judgment by the Patent Office, and to 
outside opposition, 1n the former case ten days’ 
Or more notice 1s given the applicant, and he 
may amend unde: certain regulations, in the 
latter, notice of opposition 1s made on a special 
form, the giounds being stated When a 
complete specihcation 1s accepted, the 1in- 
ventor 1s informed of 1t, 1t 1s advertised in 
the official journal, and 1s open to inspection 
by the public at the Patent Ofnce on payment of 
a fee of one shilling, while certified copies of 
entries can be had at the rate of one hundred 
words for fourpence The fees are, in brief. 
up to sealing, on application for provisional 
protection, re , on filing complete specification, 
43 On application to amend specification, up 
, SI ros, ditto, after sealing, £3. 
Every patent is granted for the term of fourteen 
years trom the date of application, subject to 
the payment, before the expiration of the 
fourth and each succeeding year during the 
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term of the patent, of the prescribed fee The 
atentee may pay al] or any of the prescribed 
fees in advance They begin with £5 1n 
respect of the fifth year, increasing by annual 
instalmcnts of £1 to a last payment of £14 1n 
respect of the fourteenth year Thus the total 
cost of a Pain kept 1n force for the maximum 
period of 14 years 1s £99 Applications for 
patents communioated from abroad are enter 
tained, 1s are also all inventions requiring 
international and colonial arrangements for 
their furtherance Special forms of procedure 
in these cases are necessary The inventor, 
in conclusion, 1s advised tc consult the ‘Illus 
trated Official Journal (Patents), published 
Wednesdays, price 6d , which contains abridg- 
ments of tents and ulustrations, and the 
volumes of abridgments Copies of specifica 
tions can be had, on payment of the published 
price, at Quality Court, Chancery Lane, W C 
e above may all be consulted also at the 
Patent Office Free Library, Bishops Court, 
Chancery Lane, where admirable facilities 
exist for readers During 97 there were 
30 958 applications for patents, 19,318 for single 
designs, rogg for sets of designs, and 10,624 for 
trade marks 


Patti, Madame Adelina Clorinda, was 
b at Madrid in 1843 Was trained profes 
sionally under Lttore Baril, her step brother 
and made her first appearance on the stage at 
New kXorhin 59 She first appeared 1n London 
in 61,aS Aminain ‘La Sonnambula’ at Covcnt 
Garden, and at once became the favourite 
prima donna of the day In 7o she received 
from the Fmperor of Russia the Order of 
Merit, and the appointment of kirst Singer 
at the Imperial Court She married in 68 
M Roger de Cahuzac, Marquis de Caux, from 
whoin she was divorced 1n ’83, and afterwards 
Signor Nicolhnni, who died in 98 A theatre, 
which she had erected at Craig y-nos, her 
Welsh residence,! was opened in Aug ar 
Madame Patti has urdertakhen several very 
successful tours abroad, in the Argentine 
Republic and in the States, and in Oct 93 she 
began her farewell tour to the latter country 
In 95 she reappeared at Covent Garden after 
aten years absence She rarely appears now 
except at concerts 


Peace Society, The, was founded in 1816, 
and has for its object the promotion of perma 
nent and universal peace It welcomes the 
support of Christians of ail denominations, 
and also of those persons who oppose war on 
humanitarian orother grounds The Society has 
always advocated a gradual, proportionate, and 
simultaneous disarmament by all the nations of 
Europe, and the principle of arbitration, and it 
1S unquestionably due to its efforts that this 
mode of setthng international difficulties has 
been adopted with increasing frequency and 
acceptance Duting the pertod of 1ts existence 
Over 140 Instances of pacific settlements 
have occurred The Society maintains a 
constant propaganda in favour of peace, and, 
amongst other methods of action, especially 
advocates the preaching of sermons on the 
subject of peace, 1n as many churches ag 

ossible, on the Sunday before Christmas 

mident, Sir Joseph W Pease, Bart, MP, 

, Walter Hazell, Esq ,M P , Seoretary, 

W Evans Darby, LL D Offices, 47, New Broad 
Street, London, EC. 


4 Peusjons See Finance NarIonAt, Part III. 


PEERAGE, 


Peers are created by the Sovereign, and, 
with an exception to be noticed presently, the 
titles are hereditary, though they may be 
lost by attainder for high treason efore 
the union of the three kingdoms, England, 
Scotland, and Ireland had each a peerage of 
its own containing the five temporal ranks or 
degrees, and precedence in each degree de- 
pended upon the date of tne creation of the 
title Thus in each country the dukes came 
first, and took precedence of each other in 
order of date of title, then came the mar 
quiees, earls, viscounts, and barons, prece 

ence in each rank being similarly governed 
by priority of date At the union with Scot 
fone 1n 1707, it waS arranged that the Scotch 
peerages should rank after the English peer 
ages then 1n existence, according to degree, 
and the Scotch dukedoms were accordingl 
placed in order of date after all the Englis 
dukedoms, and so on through the other ranks 
The Act of Union also provided that the Scotch 

eers should be represented in the House of 
lords by a portion of their number only, and 
as jt made no provision for the creation of any 
new Scotch peers, the peerage of North Britain 
consists exclusively of those whose titles date 
from before the year 1707. From that time 
until the Union with Irland the peerages 
created were either Irish or of Great Britain, 
the latter alone ziving seats in the House ot 
Lords, and taking precedence according to 
degree next rfter the English and Scotch peer- 
ages The Act of Union with Ireland provided 
thit peers of that kingdom should take pre 
cedence next after peers of Great britain 
according to rank, and that Ireland should be 
represented in the House of Lords bya portion 
of her peers only It was further enacted that 
one new Irish peerage might be created on the 
extinction of three existing Irish peerages, and 
that when the number should be reduced to 
one hundred, if one peerage became extinct 
one othermightbecreated Lhe pecrages of the 
United Kingdom and of Ireland created since 
the Umion take precedence according to rank 
and date of patent next after those of Ireland 
which were in existence at the Union, but of 
the two classes only the peerages of the United 
Kingdom give of themselves a seat in the 
House of Lords’ There 1s no limit to the 
increase of these but the pleasure of the 
Sovereign The peerage collectively may thus 
be classified as consisting of peers of England, 
of Scotland, of Great Britain, of Ireland, and 
of the United Kingdom, but of the Scotch 
and Irish peers only a portion are peers 
of Parhament Irish peers who have not 
a elected to represent their order in the 

ouse of Lords may be returned and may sit 
for any borough or Seger constituency 1n 
Great Britain The House of Lords is composed 
of two of the estates of the realm, the lords 
spiritual and temporal The first consists of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and 
twenty four bishops of the Church of England, 
the number not having been increased with 
the successive creation of new bishoprics. 
The Archbishops and the Bishops of London 
Durham, and Winchester are always entitled 
to sit, the other bishops only receive a writ at 
summons when the voidance of a see decreases 
the total number of lords spiritual to less than 
twenty-six, and then m order of seniority of 
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appointment The Bishop of Sodor and Man 
18 not included 1n this rotation, and has no seat 
in Parliament A bishop ceases to be a lord of 
Parliament onresigning his see The temporal 
lords may be divided into peers whose nght to 
sit and vote in the House 1s hereditary, repre 
sentative peers of Scotland and Ireland, and 
lords of appeal in ordinary By the Act of 
Union between England and Scotland the 
Scottish peers send sixteen representatives to 
the House of Lords, who gre elected 1m 
mediately after every general election, and 
sit until Parliament is dissolved The Insh 
ers elect twenty eight representatives for 
ife The Lords of Appeal, of whom there may 
not be more than four appointed, enjoy the 
dignity of a baron for hfe By the Act of 76 
they were to lose the right to sit and vote on 
resigning office, but by the Appellate Juris 
diction Act of 87 any retired lord of appeal 
may sit and vote as a member of the House of 
Lords during his life Andit was directed 98, 
that the children of legal hfe peers and of legal 
life pee1s deceased should in future have the 
courtesy title of ‘‘Honouiablc, together with 
the 1ank and precedence next to and im 
mediately after the younger children of all 
hereditary baions now cieated or heieaftei to 
be created, ind immediately bcfoic all baroncts 
The peers temporal are divided into dukes, 
maiquises, earls, v.iscounts, and_ barons, 
these titles taking precedcnce in the order 
given But it should be borne in mind that 
a peer may hold a superior Scctch or Irish 
title (and by which he may be generally 
known) to that under which he sits as a 
peer of the United Kingdom Thusthe Duke 
of Buccleuch sits as Earl of Doncaster [he 
lords spiritual and temporal sit together, and 
all have an equal voice and vote in the house, 
whatever may be theirrank Asinthe Houseot 
Commons, each peer must be present to record 
his vote, the practice of Peele giving proxies 
having been discontinue A newly created 
peer, or one elevated to a higher title, 1s intro 
duced by two other pecrs of his own degree, 
who are accompanied by the Earl Marshal (the 
hereditary office of the Duke of Norfolk), the 
Lord Great Chamberlain (now the Ear, of Ancas 
ter), all in their parliamentary robes attended 
by Garter King of Arms (Sir Alnert Woods has 
long held this office), and Black Rod (Sir M 
Biddulph) The procession enters the house 
at the bar, and bows three times on the way to 
the woolsack, where the peer kneeling pre 
sents his patent and writ to the Lord Chancellor. 
Both these documents are read by the clerk, 
and the oath 1s administered to the peer at the 
table, and he subscribes the roll e 1s then 
with further formalities conducted to one of 
the benches of the house, the position se 
varying with the rank ofthe new peer, where he 
and his introducers bow thrice to the Lord 
Chancellor, by whom he 1s a(iteiwards con 
gratulatea Hers are robed on these ocrasions, 
and at the openine of Parliament by Her 
Majesty, but wear their ordinary Yress when 
the House 1s sitting for business A bishop 1s 
introduced by two other bishops, but without 
many of the formalities described above, re 
presentative peers simply present their writs, 
and are sworn like peers succeeding to a 
title The peers place themselves somewhat 
differently tothe commons There are 1n this 
House, as in that, rows of benches runnin 
down each side trom the throne to the bar ; but 


in the Lords there are, near the bar, afew seats 
known as the cross benches, the occupants of 
which face the woolsack In this quarter of the 
Flouse sit the Royal dukes, who take no side in 
politics, and a few noble lords who give a rigid 
adhesion to neither great party The lords 
Spiritual sit on the upper benches to the right 
of the throne, and retain these places no matter 
which party may bein power The other lords 
range themselves pretty much as the commons 
do,—the leader of the House and his colleagues 
in the Ministry on the front bench to the nght of 
the woolsack, his supporters taking their places 
on the benches behind him, and the lIcader 
of the Onposition in that rouse and the ea 
Ministcrs on the lett front bench, behind them 
their adherents ILhere 1s no alrangement of 
peers according to rank, the differcnt degrees 
sitting together indiscriminately if of the same 
poe complexion The House of I ords has 
oth legislative and judicial powers It 1s the 
hignest appellate court of the United Kuing- 
dom it may in certain cases try members of 
its own body it tries any peison who may 
be impeached by the House of Commons, 
and it also decides claims to the peezage 
The Appellate Court 1s constituted of the Lord 
Chancellor and of other Icgal lords of high 
standing such as ex Jord chancellois, and the 
lords of appealin ordinary It may sit during 
a parliin entary 1ecess, and its hous of busi 
ness aie from 1o30 am to4pm_ Ihe fol 
lowing hst contains in alpnabctical ordei the 
namcs of all peers of whatevcr classification, 
whethcr they be English, Scotch Irish, of 
Gieat Biitun orcfthe United Kingdom, those 
who aie not cntitled to a seat in the House of 
Lords having an * prefixed It also includes 
the bishops, whether thcy be lords of Parha 
ment or not the distirction between these 
being indicited in thc same manne The 
Initius SP and ITF und SRP and IRP 
are uscd to sigmfy that the lord 1s a Scotch 
or Irish peei, or a Scotch or Irish repre 
sentative peer Thc abbreviitions#,s, bro, 
un hb,andgs willbe readily understood 
to mean nephew, son, biother, uncle, half 
brother, and giandson PC 1s used where 
the peer 1s altrivy Councillor, and LL stands 
for Lord Lieutenant The following 1s the 
resent composition of the House of Lords 
eers of the Blood Royal, 6, Archbishops, 2, 
Dules, 2°, Marquises, 22, Earls, 123, Vis 
counts, 29, Bishops, 23, barons, 319, Scotch 
Repiesentative Peers, 16, liish Kepresen- 
tative Peers, 28, total, 590 Fourteen of the 
foregoing are minors, and two are reckoned 
both as peers of the United Kingdom and Irish 
repiesentative ao so that the actual voting 
strength of the House 1s now (Nov '98) 575 


Alphabetical and Biographical List of 
Peers and Bishops 


(Revised to Nov. ’98 ) 


Abercorn, James, 2nd D of (cr 1868) Sits as 
M of Abercorn (1790) Surname Hamilton 
B 1838, s 1885 PC, KG,CB,LL Co 
Donegal, M P Co Donegal 60 80, 1s Groom 
ot the Stole to the Prince of Wales , 1s Chm. 
Bnt S AfricaCo First D was twice ety 
of Ireland Heir, M of Hamilton, s . 
Carlton 

Aberoromby, George Ralph, 4th L (cr 1807), 
Surname Abercromby B 1838,s 1852. Herr, 
Hon J Abeicromby, dro L Turf. 
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Aberdare, Henry Campbell, znd B (c: 1873) 
Surname Bruce B 1851, s 1895 Maj 3rd 
Vol Batt Welsh Regt , J P Glamorgan 
shine AHetr,Hon Henry Lyndhurst Bruce, 
s L Duffryn, Aberdaie, Glamoiganshue , 
83, Eaton Square, S Ww Brookss, St 
panies s, Atheneum 

een, John Campbell, 7th E of (cr 1682) 
Sits as Visct Gordon (1814) Surname Hamil 
ton Gordon B 1847,s 1870 PC ,GCMG, 
LL Aberdeenshire, Ld II Com: to Gen 
Assembly Ch Scot 81 6, Viceroy Ireland Feb 
to July 86, Gov Gen of Canada 938, Hon 
LL D Toronto Her, Lord Hadao, 8. -L 
Haddo House, Abei deen 

sar nl lepbses 4 Wilham, rst M of (cr 1876) 
Suiname Nevill B 1826, s 1868 (as 5th LE ) 
KG ,LL of Sussex Her, L of Lewes, s 
C Carlton 

Abingdon, Montigu Arthur, 7th E of (cr 1682) 
Suiname Bertie 8B 1830, 5 1884 Hon Col 
id Batt Berks (Piincess Charlottes) Regt 
Huu, Ld Noneys,s C [Vytham Abbey, 
Oxford Tra ellers 

Abinger, James Yorke, MacGregor, 4th L (c1 
18,5) Surname Scailett 1871, S 1892 
Is Capt 3rd Batt L O Cameron Hignlandeis, 

P,DL co Inverness Herr, Hon S LL 
Scarlett, c 

Acton, John Emench Edward, rst L (cr 1869) 
Surname Valbeig Acton B 1834 M P for 
Carlow 59 65, Bdgenorh 656, Hon DCL 
Oxon 87, Hon LLD Camb 88 His lord 
ship possesses one of the finest libraries in 
Ingland, and 1s a man of gieat learning 
A Lord in Waiting 925 app ‘95 Regius Piof 
Mod Hist , Camb Fea. 6h R M Acton, 
s L <Athenaum 

Addington, ELgeiton, 2nd L (ci 1887) Sur 
name Hubbaid 3B 1842,s 1889 | + Bucks 
and borough of Buckingham, Ald Bucks 
CC and Loid High Stewaid of the Borough, 
Col Bucks Rifle Vol partne: in the 
firm of Hubbard & Co, Russia merchants , 
MP Buchingham 74 Bo, Bucks 869 
Hew Hon J G Hubbaid,s C Addingion 


flouse, Winslou, Bucks, 24, Pitnce's Gaie, 

lesions? Heory A h M_of ( 
esbury enry Augustus, sth of (cr 
1821) Surname Brudenell Bruce B 1842, 
S 1894 Formerly in the Army, MP N 
Wilts 8692 Herr, Earl of Cardigan, s 


Ailsa, Archibald, 3rd M of (cr 1831) urname 
Kennedy B 1847, s 1870 Is also Loid 
kennedy (cr 1452), and Larl of Cassilis (cr 
1509), Lieut RN _ Reserve, late Lreut 
Capt Coldstream Guards Hew, E of 
Cassilis, s C Culsean Castile, Maybole, 

65, Lancaster Gate, W Travellers, 


Guards 
Airhe, David Stanley William, 8th E of (cr 
gilv B 1856, S 1881 


2649) Surname 

© KP late Maj roth Hussars, and Bievet 
Major, late Lieut Stots Guards, znd in 
command 2nd Dragoon Guards (Queen’s 
Bays), Lieut Col Royal Eng He, Lord 
Ogilvy, s Cortachy Castle, Kinnemuir, N B 

Albany, H RH _ Leopold Charles Edward 
George Albert, 2nd of (cr 1881) B 1884, 
s 1884 Posthumouss of 1st D and grandson 
of hei Majesty Amuinor Claremont Park, 
Esher, Surrey 

Albemarle, Arnold Allan Cecil, 8th E (cr 
1696) Surname Te B 1858, s 1894 
& &% of fhe Earl of emarle who served at 
Waterloo, Lieut Scots Guards ’78 83, Col 


Comdg Prince of Wales Own 12th Midd 
Vol Kifles (Civil Sei vice), Capt Reserve of 
Officers, MP Birkenhead ’924, J P and 
DL Noifolk In 98 a son, Albert E G 
Arnold, was born, to whom the Piince of 
Wales stood sponsor in person  AHetz, 


V Bury,s C Qutdenham Park, Thetford, 
Nos folk 

Aldenham, Henry Hucks, 1st L (cr 1896) Sur 
name Gibbs 1819 s Jate Mr G H 


Gibbs, of Aldenham, Herts, MP City of 
London gi 2, Senior partner in Antony Gibbs 
& Sons, merchants, of Bishopsgate Street 
ae b Herts (Sheriff 84) and Middle 
sex, a Director of thc Bank of England, 
FSA,1RGS Hen, Hon Alban Gabbs: 


MP,s St Duunsians, Regents Park, 
Aldenham House, near Elstree, Herts 
Alington, Heniy Gerard, 1st L (cr 1876) Sur- 


M P for Dorchester 
Hew, Hon H N Sturt, 
MP,s Carlion 


Amherst, William Anicher, 31d E (cr 1826) 
Surname Amherst B 183€,s 1886 Called 
to House of Lords 1n his fathers barony of 


name Sturt B 1825 
"47 56, Doiset 56 76 


Amheist 80, was styled by courtesy V 
Hd&mesdale setved in Crimea, M P est 
Kent 5968 Mid Kent ’69 80 He1, the Rev 


Hon F A Amherst bro C Carlton 


Amberst of Hackney, William Amhurst, rst L 
(cr 1892) B 1835 ‘Surname Tyssen Am 
herst, ¢ s late William George Tyssen 
Tyssen Amhurst, of Didlington Hall, Nor 
folk J P Westminster, Norfolk, Middlesex , 
DL Middlesex, Dep Grand Master in Grand 
Lodge of Freemasons, MP W Norfolk 
80 85, 5 W Norfolk 8592 J/7ets pres , Mary 
Rothes Margaret, e a, wife of Lt Col Lord 
William Ceul C Didtington Hall, Bran 
don, Norfolk, 8, Gros:enor Square, WW Marl 
borough, Tiaiellers , Carlion, Atheneum 

Ampthill, Oliver Arthur Villiers, end L (cr 
1881) Surname Russell B 1869,s 1884 
m 1894, Lady Margaret Lygon, d of the 6th 


Earl Beauchamp, appointed Private Sec to 
Mr Chamberlain, Secretary of State for 
the Colonels, 9- The first L was the well 
known ambassador Her, John Hugo 


Russell, s 109, Park Street 
Ancaster, Gilbert Henry, 1st E. of (cr 1892) 
Surname Heathcote Drummond Willoughby, 
B 1830 PC _ Is Lord Great Chamberlain, 
succ as Lord Aveland 67, and succ his 
mother, Lady Willoughby de Eresby, a 
eress in her own right, ’88, M P_ Boston 
52 6, Rutland 56 67 Zetr, Lord Willoughby 
de Eresby, M p ,>° © Nosmanion Park, 
Stamford, Grimsthorpe, Bourne, Drum 
mona Castle, Crieff, NB , 12, Belgrave 


é@qguare Trarellers, Carlton 

Anglesey, Henry Cyril, sth M of (cr 181s) 
Surname Paget 1875, S 1898 Lieut 
2nd Vol Batt Royal Welsh Tusiliers eer, 
C H Alexander Paget, c 

Annaly, Luke, 3rd L (cr 1863) Surname 


White B 1857 s 1888 Late Capt rst Battn. 
Scots Guards , served in Egyptian Campaign 
’82, medal and clasp, and Khedive’s bronze 
star Herr, Hon Luke White, s I 3, 
Luttrell s Town, Clonsilla, Dublin, Berkeley 
Square, London Turf, Guards’ 

Annesley, Hugh, sth E (cr 1789) Surname 
Annesley 1831, 8 1874 RP ,M 
Co Cavan's57 74, formerly Col Scots Guards. 
Heir, Visct Glerawly,s C Carlton. 
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*Antrim, William Randal, sth E of (cr +785) 86 92, and since 95 Her, Hon W Gnbson, 
Surname M‘Denne!l B 181, s 1869 I s C Carlton 
Descended from the Lords of the Isles Hezr *Ashbrook, Wil 1am Spencer, 7th V (cr 1751) 
Visct Dunluce,s Travellers Surname Flower B_ 1830, s_ 1882 

*Arbuthnott David, rth V (cr 1641) Sur Hetr, Hon R T Flower, dro C Carlton 
name Arbuthnott B 1845 s 1895 SP | Ashburnham, bertram, sth E of (cr 173 ) 
Hew, Hon Hugh Arbuthnott, bro Ar Surname Ashburnham B 184, s_ 1878 
buthnott House, Kincai dineshue Kmight of Malta, and Knt Grand Cross Pon 


Ardilaun, Arthur Edward, ist L (cr 1880) tifical Order of Pius 1888, Emily, d 


Surname Guinness’ B aes Pa MP es Baca pest aed Pi aaa oe Pie 
Dublin, 68 9 and 74 80 Geely Bittle Sussex Barking Hall Needham, 
Meee Douglas 1st D of 1n peerage of Suffoll Pembrey, Carmarthenshue 

the U K (cr 1892), 8tn D (cr 1701)in peerage Ashburton Francis Denzil Edward sth L (cr 
of Scotland Surname Campbell B 1823,s (1835) Surname Baiing B_ 1866, s 1889 
to the Scotth Dukedom 1847 KG KT PC He ,Hon F A Baring, d:0 C Carlton, 
Began his official caree: as Lord Privy Seal Jan Athi se , 

5>» Postmaster General Nov 55 again! ord | ashcombe George xst L (cr 1892) B 1828) 
Piivy Seal June 59 to July 66 Secretary for} Surname Cubitt PC ¢ late Thomas Cubitt, 
India, and President of the Council of India| ofDenbies MP W Surrev 60 8s Epsom D 
Dec 68, the third time Lord Privy Seal 80 8, 92 2nd Chuich Estates Com 749 Hetr, 


to April 81, 1s Hereditary Master of the a +) 
Queen s Household in Scotland, and Heredi eS Pe eS FLDIES AIORRIIE ¢ 


tary Sheriff of Argyleshire, KG 84 Was| aghton James ist L (cr 1895) Surname 
Chancellor of the University of St Andrews/ Williamson s lite James W illiamson, J P , 
51, and Rector of the University of Glasgow B 1842 ZL Lancs Royal Giam Sch , large 
54 Ihe Duke 1s a prolific writer eupon manufacturer ind landowner JP and DL 
scientific, political, and social subjects, and Lancs HighShenff 85 J] P° Co London 

a frequent contributor to the leading pei. M P Lancaster Div 8695 mm 80 (his secord 
odicals Heisthe author of various works wife), Jessy Henrietta op of the late James 
among which may be mentioned The Reign} Stewart, Clapham, Yorks AKyelands, near 
sera The Unit of Nature, Scotland Lancaster Ashton Hall near Lancaster 

as it Was and Is, he Unseen F oundations Alford House, Princes Gate, S FV Devon 
of Society, ‘‘The BurdensofBelief avolume chive 

sophy of Belief (96) The jubilee of his! Surname Irench B 1868, 8 1880 1P 9» 


succession to the title and estates was Violet. 1 a Col Cosby, of Stradball 
celebrated at Inverarv Castle his ancestral Hon, “oneon’ Co Hig Mon i ba 


seat, in Oct 97 Hew, Rt Hon M of Sydney [rench « (born Dec 94) Wood 

Lone, KT MP,s L U  Athenaum liun, *Co Galway  Glenahiry Lodge, Co 
Armstrong, William George, rst L (cr 1887) Waterford 

Suiname Armstrong 110 KB CB | Athlumney, James Herbert Gustivus Mere 


’ 

s late William Aimstrong, Esq of New dyth, 2nd t (cr 1863) Sitsas L Meredyth 
castleon Tyne m 35 Margaret, ad of late (1866) Surname Somerville B 1865 s 1873 
W Ramshaw, Esq J P for Northumberland, Lt Coldstream Guards 1st L , well knownas 
High Sheriff, 73, formerly a solicitor at] Sir W Somerville was Chief Sec for Ireland 
Newcastle , was eng neer tothe War Dept of Scimerville, Na an, Co Meath Guards, 
Riiled Oidnance 58 63 Inventor of the While s 
famous artillery which bears his name, ard | Athole, John James Hugh Henry, 7th D of 
of the present system of utilising hydraulic (cr 1703) Sitsas ik Strange(1786 Surname 

ower , head of the great works at Liswick| Stewart Murray 3B 1840, s 1864 KT, 
or the construction of artillery and hydraulic formerly Scots Guards, LL and Hered 
and other machinery Hon LL D Camb 61 Sheriff Perthshire Hezr, M of Tullibardine, 
DCL Oxon 71, Hon M Eng Dublin, and s C Carlton 

F RS, has had numerous foreign orders; Auckland, William Mouton, sth L (cr 1789) 
conferred upon him LU  Crags:de, Roth Surname Eden’ B 1859,s 1890 _ Late Capt 
bury, Northumberland Atheneum 2nd Battn Dorsetshire Regt Heir, Wilham 

Arran, Arthur Saunders William Charles Fox Alf Morton Edcn,s C_ KXtlley, Plymouth 
th E of (cr 1762) Sits as L Sudley (1884) Naial and Militar), Carlion 

urname Gore B 1839, s 1884 Has been|*Avonmore Algernon William, 6th V (cr 
im the diplomatic service KP 1886 A&r, 1800) Surname Yelverton B 1868, 8 1885 
Visct Sudley,s L Travellers IP wt 1891, Mabel Evans Heir, Hon 

Arundell of Wardour, John Francis, r2th L W H M Yelverton, c_ Belle Isle, Rosciea, 
(cr 1605) Surname Arundell B 1831,s 1862 Co Tipperar) Han~el Rock, Mayo 
Count of the Holy Roman Empire (1595) | Aylesford Charles Wightwick, 8th E of (cr 
Author of “ The Secret of Plate’s Atlantis 1714) Surname Finch B 1851 8s 1885. 
and other works Hew, Hon Rev k NL and J] P Warwickshire Heir, Lord 
Arundell, bro C Wardour Castle, Tisbury, Guernsey, s C Cazlton 
Hwalts Atheneum *Aylmer, Udolphus, 7th L (cr 1718) Surname 

Ashbourne, Edward, 1st L (cr 1885) Sur Imer B 1814, 8 1858 IP , Lieut Col 
name Gibson 8B 1837 PC He gained a! of Canadian Multia etr,Hon M Aylmer, 
great reputation at the Irish Bar, and was|_s Melbourne, Qucbec, Canada 
prominent at Westminster, taking the Con | Bagot, Wiliam, 4th L (cr 178) Surname 
servative side on all Irish and other questions agot B 1856, s 1887 Major Staffs Yeo 
MP Dubhn Univ 7585, OC 72, Att «Gen Cav , ex AD C to Gov Gen Canada, and 
Ireland ‘'y7 80; Lord anc Ireland ’856,| Capt S Staffs Regt , a Gent Usher of the 
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Privy Chamber to the Queen ’8s5 7, appointed 
a Lord in Waiting to the ae Sept 96 
Heir, Capt Hon Walter Bagot, Gren 
Guards, bro C Bitthefield, Rugele Stafford 
shane, Pool Park, Ruthin, North Wales, 56a 
Pall Mall,S W_ Travellers, Cailion, ure 
Balfour of Burleigh, Alexander Hugh, 6th 
(cr 1607) Surname Bruce B 1849, 5 1869 
PC, SRP, title, attainted in 1716, was 
restored in 1869, a t ord in Waiting to H M 
Feb 87 to Dec 88, Paily Sec to Board 
of Trade Dec 88 to Aug 92, a Chm of 
Grand Com 89, wasChm cfthe Metropolitan 
Water Commission, app Sec for Scotland 
>, With a seat in the Cabinet, app 96 
hm of the Royal Commission on Local 
Taxation , elected Lord Rector of Edin Univ 
Nov 96 Hew, Hon Kk Bruce, « 
Carlton 
Balinhard (sce Southesk) 
Bandon, James Francis, 4th E of (cr 
Surname Bernard’ B 1859,s 1877 
13 LL Cork Co and City Mew, Hon Peicy 
B Bernard,c C Carlton 
Bangor, Daniel Lewis, 71st Bp of Surname 
oe APE 1890 & at Jesus Coll , Oxford, 
took a 2nd class in Moderations 64 and a 2nd 
class Lit Hum Se pracuetie A 71 Dr 
Lloyd was ordained 67, and commenced an 
educational career, becoming head master of 
Dolgelly Sckoo], and holding a curacy at 
Dolgelly Afterremaining there for five ears 
he filled the position of head master of the 
Friars School, Bangor, and finally became 
head master of Christ Coll, Brecon Huis 
appointment to the bishopric was announced 
ay go, he was consecrated in St Pauls 
Cathedral June 24th The Palace, Bango, 
Guwinfryn, Llanarth, Cardiganshire 
Bangor, Henry William Crosbie, sth V (cr 


1800) 


1770) Surname Ward B= 1828, s_ 1881 

RP, formerly Capt im the 43rd Light 
Infantry Hew, Hon Maxwell Richard 
Crosbie Ward, R A,s C Castle Ward, 
Downpatrick 


Barnard, Henry de Vere, oth L (cr_ 1698) 
Surname Vane’ 8B 1854, s 1891 on death of 
Duke of Cleveland, e s late Sir Hemy M 
Vane, BA Oxford, formerly Lieut 3rd (Mil ) 
Battn Northamptonshire Regt , TP , DI, 
and CC co of Durham, Bar Inn Temp 79 
mm 81, Lady Catherine Sarah Cecil, @ of 3rd 
M of txeter Hew, Hon Henry Cecil Vane, 
s Rab, Castle, Darlington 200ks s, Ox 
Jord and Cambridge 

Barrington, Percy, 8th V (cr 1770) 
Lord Shute (1880) Surname Barrington 
1825, 5 1886 Was as 


Sits as 
B 
Sheriff of Bucks 64 


Heir, Hon Walter Barrington, s C 
Carlton, Travelleis, Wellington 

Barrogill (sce Caithness) 

Basing, George Limbrey, 2nd B (cr 1887) 


Surname Sclater Booth 1860, S 1894 
E£ s of the peer who as Mr Sclater Booth 
was Pres of the Local Gov Bd_ 74 80, and 
filled other ministerial offices Major Koyal 
Dragoons Hezr,Hon G LimbreyR Sclater 
Booth, s C Hoddington House, Winch 
field Naval and Military 

Bateman, William Bateman, 2nd L (cr 1837) 
Surname Bateman Hanbury B 1826, s 1845 
LL Herefordshire, has been a Lord in- 
Waitmg. Heer, Hon W S, Bateman-Han- 


tin Cc eee biel ae 
, omas Men ‘ . 178 
Sariame Thynne. B 1862, 8. 856° ME, 


& 


Frome Div, °86-92, ’95 6, Capt Wilts Yeo 
Cav , moved the address session ’'97. Hetr, 
Visct Weymouth,s Longleat, Warminsiei 
Carlton 

*Bath and Wells, George Wyndham, 7zoth Bp 
of App 1894 (See founded 905) Surname 
Kennion 1845 £& at Eton and Oriel 
Coll, Oxford Domestic Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Tuam 69 70, curate of Doncaster 
and York Diagesan Inspector of Schools ’71 3, 
vicar of St Pauls, Sculcoates, Hull, 736, 
vicar of All Saints , Bradford, 76 8°, Bishop 
of Adelaide 8294 Palace, Wells, Somer set 

Bathurst, Seyrrour Henry, 7th k (cr 1772) 
Surname FTathurst B 1864,s 1892 m 1893, 
Lilas, @ of Lord Glenesh , DL Gloucester ; 
Lieut Col 4th Batt Gloster Regt Hez:z, 
Allen Algernon Lord Apsley, s (born 1895) 
Cuencester House, Cuencester, 22, Brutun 
Street, 

Battersea, Cyril, 1st L (cr 1892) B_ 1843 
Surname Flower, s_ late P W_ Flower 
called to Bar, Inner Temple, 70, DL Lon 
don, Lieut Bucks eo , Jun Lord of the 
Treas 86 mm 1878, Constance, e d late Sir 
As D Rothschild, MP Brechnock 808s, 
S Beds 8592 GL Aston Clinton, Tring, 
The Pleasaunce, Oveistrand, Cromer, Surrey 
House, Marble Arch 


Beauchamp, William, 7th E (cr 1815) Sur 
name Lygon B_ 1872, s 189: Mayor of 
Worcester 95 Hew, Hon E Lygon, 670 


Madresficld Court, Malvern Link 


Beaufort Henry Charles Fitzroy, 8th D of 
(cr 1682) Surname Somerset B_ 1824, § 
1853 PC, KG, LL Monmouthshire, 
MP F Gloucestershire 4653, Master of 
Horse 589, 668 He,M of Worcester, s 
C Carlton 

*Beaumont Mona Josephine Tempest, Baroness 
(Lr 1309) Surname Stapleton B_ 1894 
e d of the late (and roth) Lord Beaumont 
Lord Beaumont died in 95, and the title 
remained in abeyance as between his two 
infant daughters until the following year, 
when her Majesty was pleased to declare 
that his eldest daughter 1s, and shall be, 
Baroness Beaumont AHetress, Hon Ivy 
Mary Stapleton, 5 1895, posthumous Cazlion 
Towers, Carlton, R G O 

Bedford, Herbrand Arthur, 11th D of (cr 1694) 


Surname Russell B 1858, S 1893 Late 
Lieut Gren Guards ADC to Viceroy or 
India 856 Published “ History of a Great 


Agiicultural Estate ’97, app L Middle 
sex '88, Chm Beds C C etr, Marquis of 
Tavistock,s L_ 15, Belgrave Square, SW 
“Belhaven and Stenton, Alexander Charles, 
goth L (cr 1641) Surname Hamilton B 
1840, S 1893 Brig commanding Surrey Vol, 
Brigade, 5 P Hew, Hon RG A Hamilton, 
Master of Belhaven, s W1sshaw House, 
Wishaw, N B , 41, Lennox Gardens, S W 


*Bellew, Charies Bertram, 3rd L (cr 1848) 
Surname Bellew B 18555 s 1895 IP.; 
formerly Capt 6th Batt Roy Irish Rifles, 
Unsuccessfully contested Kilkenny Co, N, 
Div (C ),’85 mm ’83, Mildred Mary Josephine, 
e @ ot Sir Humphrey de Trafford, app LL 
Co Louth in room of Visct Massereene, 
He:r,Hon G L. B Bellew, dro. L. Bar- 
meath Castle, Dunleer, Co Louth. 

Belmore, Somerset Richard, 4th E of (cr 1797). 
Surname Lowry-Corry. _B, 1835, s. 1845 
P.C ,G.C.M G.; LR.P. ; Gov. N.S.W 68 743 
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Under Home(Sec '66 7. Hezr, Visct Corry, s 
C Carlton 

Belper, Henry, 2nd L (cr 1856) Surname 
Strutt B 1840,s 1880 PC ,MP E Derby 
shire 68 74, Berwick 80, Chm Notts CC, 
Col S Notts Yeo Cav and ADC toHM 
Hew, Hon Algernon Henry Strutt, s L 
Atheneum 

*Berkeley, Louisa Mary Milman Baroness 
(cr 1421) Co heiress tothe bgrony of Braose 
ot Gower, and heir general tothe Earldom of 
Ormond (Ireland), @ of Hon Walker Fitz 
Hai dinge 
and 14th B , 1882 1840 «7m Major 
Gen G H L Milman,RA _  4Herress, Hon 
Eva Mary Fitz Hardinge Milman,d Martins 
Heron, Bracknell, Berks 

Berkeley, Randal Mowbray Thomas, 8th E of 
(cr 1697) Surname Berkeley B 1865, $ 
1888 Lite Lieut RN <Army and Nazy 

*Berners, Fmma Harriet, Baroness (cr 1455) 





Surname [yrwhitt B 1835, s 1871 Heir, 
Hon Sir R Tyrwhitt Wilson, Bart,s Ash 
wellihos pe Hall, Norwich 

Berwick, Thomas Henry, 8th L (cr 1784) 


Surname Noel Hill _ 8B 1877, s 1897 Sopof 
the Inte Rev the Hon Thomas Noel Noel 

Hill, who was the twin brother of the 7h 
Baron Hetr, his kinsman, the Rev Charles 
Noel Hill The rstBaron represented Shiop 

shire 1n three pai liaments 


Bessborough, Walter William Brabazon, 7th E 
of(cr 1739) SitsasLd Ponsenby (1749) Sur 
name Ponsonby’ 8B 1821, 8 1895 as been 
Rector of Sutton, Suffolk, and Rural Dean 
of Stamford Her, Visct Duncannon,C B s 
L_ Bessborough, Pilliown, Ireland , 45, Green 
Street, W 

*Blantyre, Charles, 12th L (cr 1606) Surname 
Stuart B 1818, s 1830 SP formerly in 
Grenadier Guards L_= 41, Beskeley Square, 
W Travellers 


Blythsawood, Archibald Campbell, 1st L (cr 
1892) B 1835 Surname Campbell Has 
been Capt and Lieut Col Scots Guards, 
and served in Crimea, M P Renfrewshire 
7723, W Renfrewshire 8592, created a 
Bart 1880 Heir, Rev Sholto Douglas 
Campbell Douglas, 470 C Blythswood, 
Renfrewshire, 2, Seamore Place, 


Bolingbroke and St John, Henry, sth V (cr 
1712). Surname St John 1820, S 1851 
First pecr was the celebrated munister of 
© Anne AHezr, Rev Ferdinand M St John, 
c C Whites . 

Bolton, Wilham Thomas, 4th L (cr. 1797) 


Surname Orde Powlett B 1845,8 1895 Her, 
Hon W G Algar Orde Powlett  s 
Bolton Hall, Leybuin, Yorks, Hackwood 


Park, Basingstoke Carlton, Juntor Carlton, 
and Yorkshire 
*Borthwick, Archibald Patrick Thomas, arst 


L (cr i Pa ae Borthwick KE 1867 


s 1885 C Ravenstone, Whithorn, 
Wigtonshire ° 

Boston, George Florance, 6th L (cr 1761) 
Surname Irby 1860, s 1877. A Lord 


in Waiting, ’85 6, D L for County Anglesey 
Hew, Hon C S_ hfiby, bro edsor, 
Maidenhead Carlton 

Botreaux (see Loudoun) 

Bowes (see Strathmore and Kinghorn). 

Boyle (see Cork and Orrery) 

Boyne, Gustavus Russell, 8th V. (cr 1717) 

its as Ld. Brancepeth (1866). Surname 
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Hamilton Russell B_ 1830, s 1872, Herr, 
Hon G W Hamilton Russell,s C Carlton 

Brabourne, Edward 2nd L (cr 1880) Sur 
name Knatchbull Hugessen B 1857,s 1893 
Retired Lieut Coldstream Guards, 
Rochester 89 92, DL kent MHetr, Hon 
Wyndham W knatchbull Hugessen, s_ L 
3, Queen Annes Gale 

| Br ord, George Cecil Orlando, 4th E of (cr 
1815) Surname Bridgeman B 1845,© 1898 M 
ad ofthe gth L of Scarborough Served in 
the rst Life Guards 647, when he retired 
fiom the army and entered Parliament as 
member torthe N Div of Shropshire, which 
Div he represented until 85 DL Warwick 
shire, P andDI Shropshire and Warwick 
shire,and J P Staffs Hew Visct Newport, 
s 44 Lovondcs Square, S ii 

Brancepeth (sce Boyne) 

Brandon (see Hamilton) 

Brassey, Thomas, rst L (cr 1886) 
brassey B 18,6 MP _ Devonport 6s, 
Hastings 68 86, Civil Ld of Admiralty 80 84, 
Sec to Admiralty 845, Hon DCL Oxford 
88, a Lordin Waiting 935, was Chm of 
theOpium Com and amem of Unseaworthy 
Ships, Coaling Stations, and Pensions to the 
Aged Poor Commissior1s, Pres Institute of 
Naval Architects 935 author of ‘Work 
and Wages, ‘ English Work and Toreign 
Wages ‘British Seimen, ‘‘ The Brit sh 
Navy (s vols), ed ‘ Naval Annual” 2&6 96, 
ex rres ot the Statistical Society app Gov 
of Victoria 95 Hez2, Hon os Allnutt 
Brassey, s 6 24 Parklare W Reform 

Braybrooke Charles Cornwallis, sth L (er 
1788) Surname Neville B= 1823, s 1861 
High Steward of Wokingham #He17, Hon 
Rev L Nelville, dro C Carlton 

Braye, Alfred Thomas Townshend, 5th L (cr 
1529) Surname Verney Cive B 1849,8 18,9 
Lt Col rag 3rd Batt Leicestershire 
Regt Hew, Hon A V Verney Cave, s 
LU = Stanford Hall, Market Harborough 
Brooks s, Iravelleis 

Breadalbane, Gavin, 1st M of (cr 1885) Sur 

B 1851 s to Scotch peerage 





Surname 


name Campbell 
1871 #2 1872, Lady Alma I L C Graham, 
1 ad of D of Montrose KG , PC, Trea- 
surer of Household 8085 Lord in Waiting 
734, JP tor Perthshire, J P and DL for 
Argyll, late Lieut 4th Batt Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlandcrs, late Capt Shre 
shire Yeo , Col sth Vol Batt Royal Hig 
landers, Brg Gen Royal Company of 
Archers , Lord Steward of the Household 
& 5, High Commr to Gen Assembl 
hurch otf Scotland 935 He, Hon 

Campbell, bro (to Se Larldom of Breadal 
bane only) L Taymouth, Aberfeldy, NB , 
19, Cavendish Square, Reform 

Bridport Alexander Nelson, ist V (cr 1868). 
Surname Hood 1814 A general, an 
equerry to the Queen, and permanent Lord 
in Waiting, 10 o1 received GCB fromH M 
in recognition of his fifty years service in 
her household and in 98 was grantec the 
residence of Royal Lodge, Windsor Park, for 
hfe Received the freedom of Chard, Somer 
set, on hisleaving that neighbourhood Her, 
Hon A W AN Hood,s C_ Cazslton 

Bnistol, Frederick William John, 3rd M of 
(cr 1826) Surname Heivey B 1834,s 1864 

igh Steward of Liberty of Bur St Ed- 

munds, MP W Suffolk 's9 64, L L Suffolk, 
Het, ¥. W. Fane Hervey, ». C Carlton. 
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*Bristol, George Forrest, 48th B 
Browne. This see was founded in 1542, an 
was fiom 1836 until 1897 united to that of 
Gloucester, Dr. Ellicott being bishop of both 
dioceses from ’63 until they were disunited 
in ’97. The diocese consists of: (a) The 
deaneries of Bristol and Stapleton ; (6) The 
deaneries of Malmesetay or Malmesbury 
North, Chippenham or Malmesbury South, 
and Cricklade, in the county of Wilts (except 
the parishes of Kemble and Poole Keynes 1n 
the deanery of Malmesbury, and the parishes 
of Somerford Keynes and Sharncote in the 
deanery of Cricklade, which tour lastly men- 
tioned parishes form part of the rua] deanery 
of Cirencester), and the deanery of Bitton in 
the county of Gloucester. Dr. Browne, the 
new bishop, was born in 1833. £. at St. 
Catherine’s, Cambridge, becoming B.A. ’56, 
M A. and Fellow ‘63, B.D. ’79, DC.L. gz, 
DD. honoris causa ’g6 as rector of 
Ashley-with Silverley 69 75, proctor of Camb 
Univ. ’7o1 and ’77-8 tela, amongst other 
appointments, those of theological tutor at 
Glenalmond College, Bell lecturer in the 
Scottish Episcopal Church, and Disney pro 
fessor of archeology Camb In ’g:t Dr 
Browne was app. Canon and Treasurer of 
St Paul’s, and 1n ’93 Secretary of the London 
Diocesan Home Mission, becoming 1n_ ’95 
Bishop Suffragan of Stepney Patron of 45 
livings. Hs lordship 1 ,’65, Mary Louisa, 
e. d. of Sir J. Stewart-Richardson, Bart 
He 1s author of, among other works, ‘Ice 
Caves of France and Switzerland,” and 5 or 
6 volumes on the early history of English 
Church. 17, The Avenue, Clifton, Bristol. 

Brodrick (see Midleton). 

Brougham and Vaux, Henry Charles, 3rd L 
(cr, 1830) Surname Brougham. B. 1836, 
s. 1886. The first peer was the famous Loid 


Chancellor. He, Hon. H Bioughan, s. 
L.U. Burooks’s. 

Brownlow, Adelbert Wellington Brownlow, 
grd E (cr. 1815). Surname Cust. B. 1844, 
8. 1867. P.C. Lincs.; MP N= Shrop- 


L 

shire ’60-7; Sec Local Govt. Board "85 6, 
Paymaster-Gen. ’87-9; Under-Sec. War ’89-92, 
A.D.C. to the Queen 1897. He, H. J. C. 
Cust,c. C. Carlion. 

uccleuch and Queensbury, Wilham Henry 
Walter, 6th D. of Buccleuch and 8th D. of 
Queensbury (cr 1663). Sits as E of Don- 
caster (1662). Surname ee ee 
Scott B. 1831, s. 1884. K.G., K.T.; P, 
Midlothian ’5 5-68, '74-80; L.L. Dumfnesshire 
and Lt.-Gen. Roy. Company of Archers. 
Heir, FE. ot Dalkeith, M.P.,s. C. Caslion. 


*Buchan, David Stuart, 13th E of (cr. 1469). 
Surname Erskine, B.1815,8 1857. S.P. For- 
merly Capt. 35th Foot. Hez, Ld. Cardross, s. 

uckinghamehire, Sidney Carr, 7th E. of (cr. 
1746). Surname Hobart-Hampden. B. 1860, 
s. 1885. D.L Bucks; a Lord-in- Waiting 

an.to July ’95. Hezr, Hon. C. E. Hobart- 

ampden, ux. L. Hampden House, Great 
Missenden, Bucks. Grosvenor, National 
Liderail, 

“Burdett-Coutts, Angela Georgina, 1st Baron- 
eas (cr. 1871). Surname Burdett-Coutts. B. 
1834. m. ‘81, Mr. W. Ashmead-Bartlett, 
who assumed the name of Burdett-Coutts, 
and has been M.P. for Westminster since 

z Fe a, Stration Sireet, W.; Holly Lodge, 


oe ore 
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Surname Gardner. . 1846; £ Harrow 
and Trin. Hall, Camb. ; M.P. Saffron Walder 
Div., ’8595: Pres. Board of Agriculture 
Aug. ’o2 to July ’95; D.L. Middlesex; P.C. 
Beech House,Chrisichurch, Hants ; 48,Chasles 
Streci, Berkeley Square, W. 

Burton, Michael Arthur, rst L. (cr. 1886). 
Surname Bass. B.1837. M.P. Stafford ’6s5-8, 
E. Staffs. 68 85; Burton Div.’85 6. L. It was 
notified 97 that this peerage would by grant 
of patent of remainder pass to the Hon. Mrs. 
Bailhe, daughter of Lord Burton, and to her 
heirs male. She has a s. living, George E. 
M. Baillie, 6 ’94. Reform. 

Bute, John Patrick, 3rd M. of (cr. 1796). Sur- 
name Crichton-Stuart. B. 1847,s 1848 K.T.; 
Hered Shenff Co. Bute and Keeper of 
Rothesay Castle and Falkland Palace ; Hon. 
LL D Glasgow, Edinburgh, and St Andrews; 
LL Buteshire, Ld. Rector St. Andrews 
Univ. ’93 and ’96; recd. the freedom of St. 
Andrews ’96; Mayor of Cardiff ’90; Provost 
of Rothesay ’96 Herr, E,. of Dumfries, s. 
C Mount Stuart, Isle of Bute, Cardiff 
Castle, Cardiff, Dumfries House, Ayr shie, 
Bouse of Felkiand, Falkland, Fife, S John's 
Lodge, Regents Park. Carlton, Atheneum. 

Byron, Geoige Frederick Wilham, oth Lord 
sa 1643) Surname Byron. B. 1855, s, 1870. 

he sixth peer was the famous poet. He17, 
Rev Hon F. E. C. Byron, 4,0 C. White's. 

Cadogan, George Henry, sth E. (cr. ee 
Surname Cadogan. B. 1840, s. 1873. PC. 
KG. UnderSec. War 758; Under-Sec. 
Colonies ‘7880; Lord Privy Seal 786-92; 
admitted to the Cabinet April ‘87; app: Lord- 
Lieut. Ireland ’95. Hesz, Visct. Chelsea, 
MP.,s C. Caztton, 

Cairns, Herbert John, 3rd E. (cr. 1878) Sur- 
name Cairns B 1863, s 1890. First Earl 
was the well-known Lord Chancellor. Het, 
Hon. W. D. Cairns, 620. C. Carlton. 

*Caithness, John Sutherland, 17th E. of (cr. 
1455). Surname Sinclair. B. 1857, s. 1891. 

. Resides at Lakota, North Dakota, 
U.SA Heir, Hon. N. M Sinclair, b70. 
*Caledon, Lmk James Desmond, sth E. of (cr. 


x80r1). Surname Alexander. 1.P. B_ 1885, 
s.1898 A minor, Hew, Hon Herbrand C. 
Aleyander, 60 Caledon, Co. Tytone, 


Tyttenhanger, St Albans, Herts. 

Calthorpe, Augustus Cholmondeley, 6th L. (cr. 
1796) Surname Gough-Calthorpe. B. 1829. 
s. 1893 J.P. Warwickshire, Staffordshire, 
and Hanes AHetr, Hon. Walter Gough- 
Calthorpe, s. 38, Grosvenor Square, W.; 
Elvethain Park, Ww inchfield, Hants. 


Cambridge, H.R.H. George William Frederick 
Charles, K G., K.P., eT. P.C., end D. of 
(cr. 1801). B. 1819, 8. 1850. Gloucester Hoztse, 
Park Lane. Army and Navy, (See special 
biography.) 

Camden, John Charles, 4th M. (cr. 1812). 
name Pratt. B. 1872, s. 1872. Heer, 
Pratt, a”. The Priory, Brecon. 


Camoys, Ralph cane aes, sth L. (cr. 1264). 
Suiname stonor. 1884, 8. 1897, The 


Sur- 
rd G. 


portage was in abeyanee from the et ot 

en. VI. to 1839. A minor. Hetr, Hon. 

Edward Maurice Sinner. bro. 

Campbell (see Stratheden). 

Camperdown, Robert Adam Philips Haldane, 
3rd E. of (cr. 1831). Surname Duncan-Hal- 


dane. B. 1841, 8. 1867. A Lord-in-Waitint 
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’68-70; a Lord of the Admiralty ‘70-74. Hei, 
Hon. G. A. D. Haldane, bro. C. Brookss. 

Oanterbury, Frederick, 94th Archbp. of (See 
founded 596.) Surname Temple. 8B. 1821. 
P.C., D.D. Dr. Temple 1s the s. of Mayor 
Temple, formerly Lieut. -Gov. of Sierra Leone, 
and was £. at Tiverton Grammar School and 
Balliol Coil,, Oxford, graduating B.A. (double 
first 42), B.D. and D. D. ’58. He was elected 
Fellow and Mathematical lutor of his College, 
and was appointed Principal ef the Training 
College at Kneller Hall, Twickenham, ’.”, 
resigning this appointment in ’55, when he 
was appointed Inspector of Training Colleges. 
ay dies (58) Head Mastei of Rugby School, 
and held this office t11]’69. He was a member 
of Lord Taunton's Education Commission ’64 ; 
Chaplain-in-Oidinary to her Majesty; and 
in ’6g Mr. Gladstone nominated him as Bishop 
of Exeter. On the occasion of the confirmation 
of his election a section of the clergy opposed 
him because of his share in the famous 
‘*Essays and Reviews.’ He was appointed 
Bampton Lecture: '83, and was translated 
to London 1n ’85. On the lamented death of 
Dr. Benson in Oct. ’96 he was appointed to 
the Primacy. In ’76he married Beatrice, qau. 
of the late Rt. Hon. W. S. Lascelles. Hus 
lordship 1s the author of the opening essay 
‘¢Education of the World,” in ‘‘ Essays and 
Reviews,” of ‘‘ Sermons Preached at Rugby” 
(’58-65), and of ‘* The Relation between Science 
and Religion, being the Bampton Lectures 
for 84.” Hon. LL.D. Camb. '97. Lambeth 
Palace, S.E. Atheneum. 


Canterbury, Henry Charles, 4th V. (cr. 1835). 
Surname Manners-Sutton. B. 1839, s. 1877. 
The first Visct. was Speaker of the House 
of Commons. Her, Hon. H. F. W. Manners- 
Sutton, s. L.C. White's. 


*Oarbery, John, roth L. (cr. 1715). Surname 
Lvans-Freke, I P. B. 1892,s. 1898. A munor. 
Hetr, Hon. Ralfe Evans-Freke, bro. Castle 
Freke, Co. Cork. 

Oarew, Robert Shapland George Julian, 3rd 
L. Cs 1834). Surname Carew. B. 1860, Ss. 1881. 
D.L. Co. Wexford ; +. '98, Julia Mary, d. \jaie 
Albert Lethbridge. Hay, Hon. G. P. J. 
Carew, bro. L. Castle Boro, Enniscorthy, 
Woodstown, Waterford, 28, Belgrave Sq, 
London. Brooks's. 

Carleton (see Shannon). 

Carlisle, George James, oth E. of (cr. 1661), 
Surname Howard. B. 1843, 3S. 1889. M.P. 
for E. Cumberland ’79-85; trustee of Nat. 
Gallery. Hezr, Visct. orpeth, s. L.U. 
Naworth Castle, Carlisle; Castle Howard, 
York ; 1, Palace Green, Kensington. Brooks's. 


Carlisle, P ices Wareing, 6oth Bp. of. (See 
tounded 1132.) Surname Bardsley. 
D.D. £. Tnoity Coll., Dublin, where 
raduated M.A.; was ordained deacon ’s9. 
e was for some time Archdeacon of War- 

rington, and subsequently Archdeacon of 

Liverpool and Chaplain to the Bishop of Liver- 

1. He was appointed Inoumbént of Bt. 
viour's in that city in ’7o, and was elevated 
to the episcopal bench as Bishop of Sodor 
and Man 1n’87, and translated to the see of 
Carlisle in ’91. Rose Caséle, Carlisle. 


Carnarvon, George Edward Stanhope Moly- 
neux, sth E. of (cr. 1793). Surname Herbert. 
B. 1866, 8. 1890. Elected Lord High Steward 
of Newbury ’90. Hes, Hon. Aubrey N. H. 
M. Herbert, Sro. 43; Portman Square, W. 
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_Carnwath, Robert Harris, 15th E. of (cr. 7639). 


Surname Dalzell. B. 1847, s. 1887. S.R. 
Formerly Major Queen’s Own Cameron High- 
Janders; retired as Lieut Col. AHetr, Lord 
Dalzell,s. C. Navaland Miliary. 

*Carrick, Somerset Arthur, sth E of(cr 1748). 
Surname Butler. B 1835, s. 1846. I.P. For- 
reba in the Grenadier Guards. Herr, Major 
C H. S. Buder, c. Mount Juliet, Thomas- 
town, Co. Kilkenny. 


| Carrington, Charles Robert, rst E. (cr. 189s). 


Surname Wynn-Carrington. B. 
L. Carrington 1868. G.C.M G.; P.C.; Joint 
Hered. Lord Gt. Chamberlain ; M.P. Wy- 
combe ‘65-8, Capt. Gent.-at-Arms 81-5; Gov. 
N.S Wales ’85-g0, Lord Chamberlain ’g2-5 ; 
Pres of the N. Lindsey Liberal Association; 
Memb. London Cv. 98; Chm. of National 
Libera] Club He, Visct Wendover, s. L. 
Dawes Hill, High Wycombe ; Gwydyr Castle, 
North Wales, 50, Grosvenor Street, London, 

Carysfort, William, 5th Earl of (cr. 1789). Sits 
as Lord Carysfort (1801). Surname Proby. 
B. 1836, s. 1872. K.P.; L.L. Co. Wicklow. C 
10, Hereford Gardens, Park Lane, Elton 
Hall, Peterborough, Glenart Castle, Arklow, 
Theland Carlton, Travellers . 

Castlemaine, Albert Edward sth L. fcr. 1812), 
Surname Handcock B. 1863, s. 1892. 2. 
1895. I R.P., late Lieut. ath Royal Enniskillen 
kus. J P., D.L. West Meath; elected 68 a 
1epresentative peer in place of the late Ld. 
Clarina Hetr, Hon. R A. Handcock, bro. 
Moydium Castle, Athlone. 

*Castle-Stuart, Henry James, sth E. of (cr. 
1800). Surname Stuart-Richardson — B. 1837, 
s, 1874. I.P. Assumed by royal licence 
the additional name of Richardson Heir, 
Andiew John Stuart, c. Stuart stall, 
Stewartstown, Co, Tyrone. 

Castletown, Bernard Edward Barnaby, 2nd L. 
(cr.18 ) Surname FitzPatrick. B. 1848, s. 

oes .P. Por eal: pe 80 83; formerly in 
rst LifeGuards; served in Egyptian Campaign 
in Household Cav.; medal and clasp. 2nd 
class honours Law and Modern Hist. Oxon. 
C. Gianston Manor, Abbeylerx, Donerarle 
Court, Ireland Bachelors, Travellers’, 

Cathcart, Alan I rederick, 3rd. E. and 12th Baron 
(1460) (cr. 1814). Surname Cathcart. B. 1828, 
s.1859. LL.U.Camb. Volunteer decoration. 
Formerly in the Army. Her, Lord Greenock, 
s. C. 31, Grosvenor Place, S.W. Untkd_ 
Service, Carlton, Yorkshtre. 

*Cavan, Frederick Edward Gould, gth E. of (cr. 
1647). Surname Lambart. B. 1839, s. 1887. 
1.P.;K.P.; P.C.; M.P. Somerset, F-D.., 85-99 
Vice-Chamberlain, Feb. to Aug. ’86. etr, 
Visct. Kilcoursie, s. L. Wheathampstead, 
Herts. 

Cawdor, Frederick Archibald Vaughan, 3rd E, 
(cr. 1827). Surname Campbell. B. 1847, s. 
1898. Lieut -Col. and Hon. Col. 3rd Brig, 
Welsh Div. R.A.; Chm. G.W. Ry. since ’gs ; 
L.L. Pembrokeshire, C.C. Carmarthenshire ; 
Chm. Carmarthenshire Quar. Sess.; M.P. 
Carmarthenshire "74-85, unsuccessfully con- 
tested Manchester 92, Wilts, Cncklade Div., 
’98; an Ecclesiastica Commissioner ’80. Fetr, 

isct. Emlyn, s. Stackpole Court, Pembruke ; 

Golden Grove, Carmarthen, Cawdor Castle, 
Nairn, N B. Cariton. 

*Oharlemont, James Alfred, C.B., 7th V. (er. 


1843, S. aS 


1665). Surname Caulfeild. B. 1830, 8. 1892, 

1.P. Col. qth Battn. So on Inniskil! 

Fusiliers. ¢:y, James ward Caulfeil 
HH 


Pee] 


a Drumcairne, Stewartstown, Co Tyrone, 
Roxburgh Castle, Moy 48, Hans Place,S W 
Guards’, United Service, New Travellers 

Chaworth (see Meath) 

Chelmsford, Frederic Augustus, 2nd L (cr 
1858) Surname Thesiger B 1827, s 18,8 
A general Was Com in Chief in S Africa 
Heir, Hon F J N Thesiger,s C Cazlton, 
Ontited Service 

Chesham, Charles Compton Wilham, 3rd L 
(cr 1858) Suiname Cavendish B 1850, 8 
1882 as served in severalregiments #He27, 
Hon C W H Cavendish,s L Travellers 

Chester, Francis John, 33rd Bp of (See 
founded 1541) Surname Jiyne B= 1845 
The see, anciently part of Lichfield, was made 
a separate diocese by Henry VIII inrs541  £ 
at Rugby and Wadham Coij] , Oxon Gained 
a Double First in the Final Schools in 68, 
when he was elected Fellow of Jesus College 
Ordained 70, curate of St Clement, Oxford 
Subsequently Tutor of Keble College and in 
79 appointed Principal of St David s College 
Lampeter In 86 he was presented to the 
Vicarage of Leeds, which he held until his 
elevation to the episcopal bench, 88 Hus 
Lordship initiated during 92 an interesting 
discussion on public house reform, and has 
since urged the solution of the temperance 
problem on constructive, instead of destruc 
tive, lines, following 1n some degree the 
Gothenburg system Zhe Palace, Chestes 
Atheneum 


Chesterfield, Edwyn Francis, roth E of (er 
1628) Surname Scudamore Stanhope B 
1854 Ss 1887 Isalsoabaronet PC _ called 
to Bar, Inner Temple, 80 1s Capt 4th Batt 
the King s (Shropshire) Lt Infantry, Treas 
of Household Aug 92 to Mar o4, Capt 
Gent at Arms Mar 094 to July 95 Heir, 
Commander Hon H A Scudamore Stanhope, 
RN, bro 55 Holme Lacy, Hereford 
16, Pont Street SW Turf, Travellers, 
Bachelo1s , Brooks s 


*Chetwynd, Richard Walter, 7th V (cr 19717 
Surname Chetwynd 1823, S 1879 
Formerly in the 14th Dragoon Guards Heir, 
Hon R W Chetwynd,s Carlton 


Cheylesmore, William Meriton, 2nd L (cr 1887) 
Surname Eaton B 1843,8 1891 Met, Hon 
H F Eaton bro 16, Princes Gate, 
SW Travellers, St Jamess, Bachelors, 
Carlton 

Chichester, Ernest Roland, 72nd BP of Sur 
name Wilberforce B 1840 (See founded 
In x0o70, out of the old Saxon see of Selsey, 
founded in 681) Is the third son of the 
Jate Dr Wilberforce, successively Bishop of 
Oxford and Winchester, and grandson of 
William Wilberforce, the emancipator £ 
at Exeter Coll , Oxon, where he graduated 
in 64 Ordained deacon the same year by 
his father, and appointed curate of Cuddes 
don, Oxon Subsequently held the curacy 
of Lea, Lincs, the rectory of Middieton 
Stoney, Oxon, 669, and the vicarage o 
Seaforth, Liverpoo] 738 Appointed Canon 
of Winchester 78, Sub-Almoner to the Queen 
‘7x 82, Bishop of Newcastle 82 and Chichester 
"95 L The Palace, Chichester Atheneum 

Ohicheater, Waiter John, 4th E of (cr 1801) 
Surname Pelham 3B 1838, s 1886 
Lewes '65 74, Chm & Sessions E Sussex, 

. & Sussex C Her, Hon Rev F 
éro L Stanmer, Lewes 
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Cholmondeley, George Henry Hugh, 4th M of 
(cr 1815) Surname Cholmondeley B 1858, 
s 1884 Is Jomt Hered Gt Chamberlain 

Hen E of Rocksavage,s C Carlton 

Churchill, of Wychwood, Victor Albert Francis 
Charles, 3rd L (cr 1815) Surname Spencer 
B 1864,8 1886 Late a page of honour to the 
Queen, who stood sponsor to his lordship 
in 64 and to his infant son in go, formerly 
in the Coldstream Guards’ ist peer was 
poune=* sou of 4th D of Marlborough A 

rince of the Holy Roman Empire, a Lord 
in Waiting Aug 8095 Conservative Whip 
in House of Lords Herr, Hon Victor Alex 
ander Spencer,s C Cosmmbury Park Charl 
burv est Lavington, Devizes Rolleston, 
Letcester 6, Herbert Crescent, S W 

Churston John, znd L (cr 1858) Surname 
Yarde Buller. B 1846, s 1871 Formerly in 
the Army Heir,Hon J Yarde Buller,s C 
Guards 

Clanbrassill (sce Roden) 

Clancarty William Frederick, sth E of (cr 
1803) Sits as Visct Clancarty (1820) Sur- 
name Le Poer Trench B 1868, 8 1891, E 
Eton mm 8 Isabel Maud Penrice, ad of 
: G Bilton, Esq J] P andDL Co Galway , 
ate Lieut Shropshire Light Infantry Hezr, 
Richard J Donough Lord Kilconnel, s C 
Gai bally Park, Ballinasloe, Co Galway 


*Clanmorris, John George Barry, sth L (cer 
1800) Surname Bingham 8B 18s2, s 1876 
IP formerly in the Rifle Brigade Herr, 
Hon A M R Bingham,s C_ Carlton 


Clanricarde Hubert George, 2nd M of (cr 
1825) Sits as Lord Somerhill (1826) Sur 
name de Burgh Canning 1832, 3S 1874 
MP Galway 6771, has been in the dip 
service fers Mar of Sligo (to Zr earldom) 
L Travellers 


Clanwilliam, Richard James, 4th E of (cr 1776) 
Sits as Lord Clanwilliam (1828) urname 
Meade B 1832 s 1879 GCB CMG 
Entered RN 45, Rear Adm 76, Adm 86, 
Adm of the Fleet 95, a Lord of the Ad 
muiralty 74 80, a Commissioner Roy Patriotic 
Fund 88 Nav Comm in Chief at Portsmouth 

14 Her, Lord Gillford, s C United 
eruice 


Clarendon Edward Hyde, sth E of (cr 179) 
Surname Vuliers B 1846, s 1870 M 
Brecknock 69 70, Col Herts Yeo Cavalry; 
LL Herts, J P_ Warwickshire, a Lord in 
Waiting and ADC tothe Queen AHetz, 
Lord Hyde,s LU The Grove, Watford 


*Clarina, Lionel Edward sth L (cr_ 1800) 
Surname Mascey B 1837, s 1898 Lieut 
4th W York Militia ’54, Fhsign 8end Regt. 
5 joined Scots Fusiler Guards 55, Lieut - 
fora 66 70, when he retired L Co 
Limerick Hety, Hon Eyre Nathaniel Massey, 
s Elm Park, Clarina, Co Ltmertek, 4, 
Queen s Gate Terrace, SW Juntor Consts- 
tuttonal 


f Olements (see Leitrim) 


Clifden, Leopold George Frederick, sth V 


(cr 1781) Sitsas Lord Mendip (1794) Sur- 
name Agar Ellis B 1829, 8 1895 Bastister 
Inner ompie , formerly May Kilkenny 


Militia , Ikenny '5774, ADC to 
Lord Lieut ofIreland He:r, Lord Robartes, 
c 19, Welton Street, SW 

Olifford of Chudleigh, Lewis Hen Hugh, gth 
L (cr 1672) Surname Clifford E x81, 
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s 188 Lt Col sth (Hayter) Vol Batt Devon | 
Regt Hew,Hon W Chifford,dro LU 
Brooks’s 

Clifton (see oe) 

Clinton, Charles Henry Rolle, 20th L (cr 1299) 
Surname Trefusis B 1834, 8 1866 M 
N Devon ’57 66, Under Sec India 678, Col 
N Devon Yeo Cav , LL Devonshire 87, 
Chty Comr 7480, Chm Devon CC Herr, 
Hon C J Tretusis,s C Gerilton 

Clonbrock, Luke Gerald, 4th L (cr 1790) Sur 
name Dillon’ B_ 1834, s 1893 Attache at 
Berlin and Vienna 185660, 2nd Secreta 
61, retired 62, was Priv Sec to the Lor 
Lieut of Ireland 668 746, LL Galway 

2,1RP 95, PC Ireland 98 Her,Hon 
obert Edward Dillon s Clonbrockh, Ahas 
cragh, Co Galcay 


Cloncurry, Valentine Frederick, 4th L (cr 1789) 
Sits as Lord Cloncurry (1831) urname 
Lawless B 1840,s 186 DL Co Kildare 


Heir, Hon E Lawless, dro C Carlton 
*Clonmell, Rupert Charles, 7th E of (cr 1793) 


Surname Scott B 1877,s 1898 Hetr, Hon 
Louis Guy Scott, ux Bikops Court, 
Shaffan, Co Kildare, Eathorpe Hull, 


Leamington 
Oobham, Charles George, 8th V (cr 1718) Sur 
name Lyttelton B 1842,s 1870 Fellow of 
Lton Coll , M P East Worcestershire 68 74, 
Land Commr for Lngland 819, Deputy 
Chairman GW R_ 9g091, appointed Railway 
Commissioner 91, member of the Agric 
Commn g3, Chm 96, sat as Ld Lytttelton 
"768906 -Hetr, Hon C Lyttelton,s LU 
Hagley Hall, Sitourbiidge Brookss 
achester, Reginald Charles Edward, 3rd L 
C3 1817) urname Abbot B 1842, 8 1867 
as been a Charity Commissioner, first peer 


Cc 


ohn Seymour, znd L (c: 
1873) Surname Coleridge B 1851, 5 189. 
e s of rst Lord, who was Lord Chief Justice of 
Common Pleas 73 80, and Lord Chief Justice 
of England 80 94 E Eton and Trin Coll, 
Oxon(M A 78) calledto Bar, Middle Femple, 
77, chose the Western Circuit, Sec of the 
Roy Commn Corrupt Practices Chester 88, 
M P Sheffield, Attercliffe D, 8594, was 
junior counsel to Post Office on Western 
Circuit, QC 92, J P Devon, took his seat 
in House of Lords 94 The Att Gen, on 
being consulted, gave it as his opinion that 
there was no legal obstacle to his practising 
at the Bar, notwithstanding his succession 
to the peerage, and that there was no 
objection to such a course Elected Pres 
Irin Coll, London,’97 Her, Hon Geotrey 
Duke Coleridge, s L  Nattonal Libera : 
Devonshere 


Colville of Culross, Charles John, 11th L, 1st 
B (cr 1604) its as Lord Colville (1885) 
Surname Colville B 1818, s 1&9 P 
K T Chamberlain to the Princess of Wales 
"73, SRP 5185 Hetr, Master of Colville, 
s C Carlton 

Combermere, Francis Lynch Wellington, 4th 
V (cr 1826) Surname Stapleton Cotton 

B 1887, s ge A minor ety, Col the 

Hon Hicherd uthwellG Stapletor Cotton, 
un  Combermere Abbey, Whitchurch, Salop 

Oongleton, Henry, 4th L (cr. 1841) Surname 
Parnell. B of Ae 8 1896. Formerly Col and 
Batt. the Buffs ; Col. Comdg. 15th Regimental 


was Speaker of the House of Commons 
Carlton 
Coleridge, Bernard 
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District 845 and 18th District 8892, May - 


Gen 2 served in the Crimea, and Zulu war 
"79, , has commanded Intantry Bngade 
at Maltasince g5 Hezr,Hon H B Fortescue 


Parnell,s C 28, Queen Street, W , Rath- 
lea ue, Queens Co Army and Navy, United 
Service, Carlton 

Connaught and Strathearn, H R H. Arthur Wil- 
ham Patrick Albert, PC, KG, KT, K.P, 
mt D of (cr 1874) B 1850 Her, Prince 
Arthur « Bagshot Park Surrcy, Bucking 
ham Palace, London Army and Navy 
(See special biography ) 


Connemara Robert, rst L (cr 1887) Surname 
Bourke B 1827 PC ,GCIE 3rds of sth 
E of Mayo, # 63, Lady Susan, a late M of 


Dalhousie called to Bar, Inner Temp, 52, 
M P Kings Lynn 68 87, Under Sec Foreign 
Affairs 74 80and 856, Gov of Madras 86 go 
Carlton 

“Conyers, Marcia Amelia Mary, Countess of 
Yarborough and Baroness Conyers 1n her 
own right (cr 1509) B 1863 Ider of the 
two daughters and co heiresses of the rath 
Baron Conyers deceased, #7 1886 the 4th Earl 
of Yarbo.:ough, barony called out of abey- 
ance 1n her favour gz Hezr, Lord Worsley, 
s Brocklesly Park, Lincolnshire, 17, Ariing- 
ton Street, S W 

aie ba Fae Victor George Henry Francis, 
th M (cr 1816) Sitsas Ld Munster (1821) 
Saraaine Conyngham B 1883, s 1897 A 
minor Ae:zr, Lord F1edenck Conygham, dro 
Slane Casile, Ireland, Bifrons, Kent 

Cork and Orrery, Richard Edmund St Law- 
rence, 9th E of (cr 1620) Sits as Ld Boyle 
(1711) Surname Boyle B_ 1829, 8 1856 

C ,KP,LL Somerset, M P Frome 54 6 

Master of Buckhounds 66, 68 74, 80-85, M o 
Horse 86, 945, Hon Col N Somersetshire 
Yeo, ADC to 5 aa Hetr, Visct Dun 
garvan, s L aiston Heuse, Frome, 
40, Charles Street, Mayfair Turf, Brooks a, 
Devonshire 

Cottenham, Kenelm Charles Edward, 4th E of 


(cr 1850) Surname Pepys’ B 1874,8 1881 
Hew Hon D Pepys, dro Tandridge 
Court, near Godstone, Redhill 


Cottesloe, Thomas Francis, znd L (cr 1874) 
Surname Fremantle B 1830, § 1890 led 

Bar, Inner Temp, 55, , JP, Chm 

C Cc Bucks, Dep Chm Quar Sess Bucks, 
was MP Bucks 7685 Her, Hon T F 
Fremantle, s 43, Eaton Square, London, 
S W , Swanbourne House, Winslow, Bucks 

Courtown, James peal Henry, sth kv of 
(cr 1762) Sits as Ld Saltersford (1794). 
Surname Stopford B_ 1823, s 1858 For- 
merly inthe Grenadier Guards Hetr, Visct. 
Stopford s C Carlton 

Coventry, George Wilham, oth E of (er 1697) 
Surname Coventry B 1838, 8s 1843 PC, 
Capt Gent at Arms 856, Master of the 
Buckhounds 8692, reapp ’9s, late Chm. 
Worcestershire Guar Sess , app LL Wor- 
cestershire ’91 Hetr, Visct Deerhurst, s 

Croome Court, Worcester, 1, Balfour 

Place, Park Lane Carlton 

Cowley, Bony Arthur Mornington, 3rd E. 

(cr 1857) Surname Wellesley B 1866, a. 

1895 Is Lieut Gloucestershire Yeo Cay ; 

yP Wilts Her, Visct Dangan, s_ Dray 
cott House, Chippenham, 33, Lowndes Sq, 
SW Turf 

Oowper, Francis Thomas de Grey, 7th E. (cr, 
1718), Surname Cowper, B. 1834 8. 1856, 
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P.C.; K.G.; L.L. Beds; Viceroy of Ireland 
80 82; has been Capt. of Gent.-at-Arms; 
Chm. Herts C.C.; Chm. Gresham University 


Commn. Her (None to Earldom). L. 
Travellers’. 
OGranbrook, Gathorne, rst E. of (cr. 1892). 
Surname Gathorne Hardy. B. 1814. P.C.; 


GC.S.1.; M.P. Leominster ’56 6s, Oxford 
Univ. 765-78; Pres. Poor Law Board ’56-7; 
Home Sec. °67-8; Sec. for War ’74-8; Sec. 
for India '78-80; Pres. Counc] ’85 6, and 
*86-92; cr. a V.'78. Heir, Lord Medway, s. 
C. Carlton. 

Craven, William George Robert, 4th E. of 
(cr. 1801). Surname Craven. B.1868,8 1883. 
m. 1893, Cornelia, d. of Bradley Martin, Esq., 
of New York; Capt. Berks Yeo. Cav. ; Dt 
Warwickshire. etr, Visct. Uffington, s. 
Coombe Abbey, Coventry, Ashdown Park, 
SO UEnEaN Hampstead Marshall, New- 
ury. 

Crawford, James Ludovic, 26th EL. ot (cr. 1398) 
Sits as Ld. Wigan (1826). Surname Lindsay, 
B. 1847, s. 1880. K.T ; M.P. Wigan ’74 80; 
author of several astronomical works ; was 1n 
Grenadier Guards; Col. Comdg ist V.B. 
Manchester Regt. (V.D.), premier E. of 
Scotland. He, Lord Balcarres, M.P., s. 
Hatgh Hall, Wigan ; 2, Cavendish Square, 
W. Carlton. 

Orawahaw, Thomas, rst L. (cr. 1892). B. 1825. 
Surname Brooks, s. of John Brooks, of 
Ciawshaw Hall. J.P. Leicestershire, J.P. 
and D.L. Lancashire, High Sheriff ’84. eu, 
Hon. W. Brooks, s. Crawshaw, Rawienstall, 


Lancs. 

Crewe, Robert Offley Ashburton, xst E. of (cr. 
1895). Surname Crewe-Milnes. B, 1858, s. 
as Lord Houghton 1885. P.C. ; Private Sec. to 
E. Granville 83-4; a Vord-in- Waiting keb, to 
July 86; Viceroy of Ireland Aug. ’92 to July 
fis L. Crewe Hall, Crewe, Cheshire, Frystn 

all, Ferry Bridge, Yorks, 23, Hill Street, Ww, 

Orofton, Edward Henry Churchill, 3rd L. (cr. 


1797). Surname Crofton. B. 1834, s. 1869. 
LRP. Hetry, Capt. Arthur E, L. Crofton, Nn. 
C. Carlton. 


*Cromartie, Sibel] Lilian, Countess of (cr. 1861). 
Surname Mackenzie. 1878. e. a, late 
Earl of Cromartie, who was second son of 
Ann, Duchess of Sutherland, who was heiress 
of the 3rd Larl of Cromartie. The titles of 
the late Earl were continued by letters 
patent, March ’95, to Lady Sibell Mackenzie, 
who was thereby to be known as Countess 
of Cromartie, Viscountess Tarbat, Baroness 
Castlehaven, and Baroness Macleod, and to 
her heirs. Hetress, Lady Constance Mackenzie, 
StS. 

Gromer, Evelyn, rst L. (cr. 1892). 3B. 


1841. 
Surname Baring. 


He 1s the son of the Jate 
Henry Baring. Entered the R.A. in ’s8, 
Captain ‘68, Major ‘75, retired ’79; private 
secretary to Lord Northbrook (Governor- 
General of India) 772-6; English Commis- 
sioner on Public Debt ’76-9; Controller- 
General of Egyptian Finance '79-80; Finance 
Minister of India ’80-83 ; Consul-General and 
Minister in Egypt since ’83. Lord Cromer 
ssesses a more complete knowledge of 
Feypt than any living English official, and 
me justly earned Par o ieee of ear 
gypt. e was ore a peer in May ’oz. e 
is frat cousin to Lord Northbrook, “aid in 76 
° ried Ethel, daughter of Sir Rowland 
) Errington (d. ‘98) The degree of 
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hon. D.C.L. was conferred on him by Oxford 

May 93. He 1s a G.C.B., K.C.S,1., C.LE., 

and G-C.M.G. Fleir, Hon. R. T. Baring, s. 

Cross, Kichard Assheton, xst V. (cr. 1886). 
Surname Cross. B. 1823. PCo3 .C.B. ; 
G.C.S.I.; M.P. Preston °s7-62, S.W. Lancs. 
68-85, Newton Div. ’8s5-6, Home Sec. 774-80 
and 85-6, Sec. for India ’86-g2; app. Lord 
Privy Seal '95. Hezr, Richard Assheton 
Cross, g.s. Carlton, Athenaum. 

Cumberland and Teviotdale, H.R.H. Ernest 
Augustus Wilham Adolphus George Frede- 
rich, 3rd D. of (cr. 1799). B. 1845, s. 1878. 
K.G , cousin to her Majesty; son of late 
King of Hanover. Hets, Prince George, s. 
Gmunden, Ausina, 

*Curzon of Kedleston, George Nathaniel, rst L. 
(cr. 1898), Surname ’Curzon. B. 1859. @. 5. 
of Rev. Alfred, 4th (and present) Baron 
Scarsdale, £. Eton and Balliol Colt., Oxford 
(B.A. ’84 and M.A. ’87); elected toa Fellow- 
ship at Ali Souls’ Coll., Oxfoid, and was 
Pres. of the Union Debating Society, J.P. 
and DL. Derbyshire, Under-Sec. of State 
India ’91-2, Under-Sec. Foreign Affairs ’95-8 ; 

iceroy of India ‘98, when he was raised to 
the peerage ; Gold Medallist Roy. Geog. Soc.; 
author of *‘ Russia in Central Asia,” “ Persia 
and the Persian Question,” and ‘‘ Problems 
of the Far East”; m. April ’95, Mary, e. d. 
Mr. L. Z. Leiter, of Washington. His 
acceptance of an Irish peerage does not debar 
him from re-election as a member of the 
House of Commons for a constituency in 
Great Britain at the conclusion of his term 
of office. 

Dalhousie, Arthur George Maule, 14th E. of 
(cr. 7633). Sits as Ld. Ramsay (1875). Sur- 
name Ramsay. B, 1878, s. 1887. A minor. 
Heir, Hon. Patrick W Maule Ramsay, bro. 
Brechin Castle, Brechin, N.B. 


Darnley, Edwaid Henry Stuart, 7th E. of 
(cr. 1725). Sits as Ld. Clifton (1608). Sur- 
name Bligh. B. 1851, s. 1896. Hered. High 
Steward of Gravesend. Herr, Hon. Ivo 
Francis Walter Bligh, dro. Cobham Hall, 

+ Gravesend. Dumpton Park, Ramsgate. 


Dartmouth, William Heneage, 6th E. of (cr- 
1711). Surname Legge. B. 1851, S. 18g1- 
P.C. ; M.P. West Kent ‘78-85, Lewisham ’85-91 » 
Vice-Chamberlain of the Household June 85 
to Feb. 86, and Aug. ’86to Aug.’91; app. L.L. 
Staffordshire ’91; Prov. Grand Master of 
Freemasons, Staffordshire ’93 Hetr, Visct. 
Lewisham,s. C. Patshull, Wolverhampion, 
Carlton. 

Dartrey, Vesey, 2nd E of (cr. 1866). Surname 
Dawson. 1842, S. 1897. Formerly Capt. 
and Lieut.-Col Coldstream Guards; m. ‘82, 

' ¢.d.of Sir G. Wombwell. Hetr, Capt. Hon. 
E. S. Dawson, R.N., 6ro. Dart Co. 

elgrave 


Monaghan, Ireland, 10, Upper 
Street, SW. Travellers’. 

Davey of Fernhurst, Horace, L. (cr. 1894). 
Surname Davey. B. 1833. P.C. and s. of 
the late Peter Dave , Esq. £. at Rugby and 
at Univ. Coll., Oxford; was placed Double 
First in Mods. and 1n Final school ; was also 
senior mathematical scholar and Eldon law 
scholar. Called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn 
"61 ; Q.C. ’75; bencher ’78; elected treas. of 
the hon. society of that Inn 98; M.P. Christ- 
church ‘80-85; Stockton-on-Tees '88-92; Sol.- 
Gen. Feb. to Aug. 86; Lord Justice of Appeal 
’93-4, When he was appointed Lord of Appeal 
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in Ordinary, withalife peerage L_ 86, Brook 
Street, Verdley Place, Fernhurst, Sussex 
Dawnay (see Downe) 
*de Blaqwére, William, 6th L (cr _ 1800) 
Surname de Blaquiere IP 


B 1856,8 1889 

Descended from a noble Fren ch family Herr 
Hon J deBlaquiere,s Brockworth Manor, 
Gloucester The Crreus, Bath 

De Chfford, John Southwell, 2sth L (cr 1229) 
Surname Russell 5B 1884,8 1894 A minor 
Hewuesses Hon MaudC and @lon Katherine 
Russell, aunts 

De Freyne, Arthur, 4th L (cr 1851) 
French B 1825, s 1868 Herr, Hon A 
French,s C arlton 

Delamere Hugh, 3rd L (cr 1821) 
Cholmondeley B 1870 s 1887 
Hugh C Cholmondeley, ¢ C 
House Terrace S W 

De la Warr, Gilbcrt George Reginald, 8th E 
(cr 1761) Surname Sackville B 1869 s 
1896 m or Hon Muriel Agnes Brassey @ 
of the rst Lord Brassey, DL and J] P 
Sussex, Capt 2nd Cinque Ports Artill Vol 
Hetr, Lord Sackville «2  Buchhurst 
Withy hai, Sussex Manor House, Berhsll 
on Sea, Sussex Carlton e 

De lIsle and Dudley Philip, 3rd L (cr 183 ) 
Surname Sidney 1853 s 1898 Lieut 
Rifle Brigade 73 Capt 86, Maj 91, when he 
retired Hew Hon Algernen cidney, 670 
Penshurst Place Tonbrid,e Ingleby Yano 
naan Carlton Naval aad Military 

De Mauley, William Ashley Webb, 3rd L (cr 
1838) urname Ponsonby B 1843 8s 1896 
Formerly Lieut Rifle Brigade Hezr, Rev 
the Hon Maurice Ponsonby 70 

De Montalt Cornwallis, rst (cr 1886) Sur 
name Maude 1817, s as V Hawnrden 
(IP) 18,6 IRP (elected 62) formerly in 
the LifeGuards LL Co Tipperary alLord 
in Waiting 856 created an E of the U K 
86 Her (to Irish Viscounty) Lieut Col 
R H Maude C Carlton 

De Ramsey William Henry 2nd L (cr 1887) 
Surname Fellowes B 1848,5 1887 e s of 
therst Lord F Eton mz 77 Lady Rosamond 
Jane, d@ of 6th D of Marlborough Sub Lieut 
1st Life Guards 67, Lt 68 Capt 72 retd 77 
MP Hunts 8085, and for N or Ramsey D 
857 JP and DL Hunts Custos Rotu 
lorum Isle of Ely a Lord in Waiting 909° 
HAicts, Hon Coulson Churchill s C Ramses 
Abbey, Huntingdon Haierland Hall Nor 
wich 2, Grosvenor Square, Carlton 

De Ros, Dudley Charles, 24th L ( r_ 1264) 
Surname Fitzgerald de Ros B 1827 s 1874 
Is premier baron a Lieut Gen a Lordin 
Waiting 7480 856,and Aug 86to June 93 
Heiress fion Mrs Anthony Dawson, @ 
Carlton 

De Saumarez, James St Vincent, 4th L (cr 
1831) Surname Saumarez B 1843, s 1891 
Was in the diplomatic service He7v, Hon 
} St B Saumarez, s C Saumare: 
Park, Guernsey Shrubland Rark, nea: 
Ipswich 43, Grosvenor Place Marlborough, 
t famess 

De Veso:, John Robert William, qth V (cr 
1776) Sits as Lord de Vesci (884) Surname 
esey B 1844,8 1875 m_ 72, Lady Evely 
Charteris, L ueens Co , formerly u 
Coldstream Guards, Com Off Hon Art 


Surname 


Surname 
Hew, Capt 
13, Carlton 
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‘Decies, William Marcus De La Poer, 4th L 
(cr 18:2) Surname Horsley Reresford B 


1865, S 1893 P,DL Northumberland 
Hew, Lieut John Graham H_ Horsley 
Beresford, bro 

Denbigh, Rudolph Robert Basil Aloysius 
Augustine, 9th E of (cr 1622) Surname 
Feilding B 1859 s 1892 LateCapt RA, 
ADC f Ireland 87, DL 


to wiceroy re) 
Warwick a a Lord in Waiting 97. Had 
charge of the Infant Life Protection Bull, 
which became law in 97. Hew Visct Feild 
ing s Carlion, Naval and Miltary 
Denman Thomas 3rd L (cr 1834) Surname 
Denman B_ 1874, s 1894 Her, Richard 
Douglas Denman dro 
Deramore, Robert Wilfrid 3rd L (cr 
Surname de Yarburgh Bateson B 1865 § 
1893 # 1st Peer JP , Capt York 
shire Hussars Yeo Cav m_ 97, Lucy Caro 
line @ ot the late Mr W H Fife, of Lee 
House Northumberland Her G N de 
Yarburgh Bateson, bro (b 70) C Hesling 
fon Hall, York Belvotr Park, Belfast 
Carlton, Bachelors 
Derby Frederick Arthur 16th E of (cr 148s) 
Surname Stanley B 1841 s 1893 PC KG, 
MP Preston 658 N Lancs 6885, Black 
ool D 856 Lord of the Admiralty ¢8 
inan Sec War Office 747 Finan Sec 
Treasury 78 Sec for War 78 80, Sec for 
Colonies 856 Pres Board of Trade July 
868 Gov Gen of Canada 889 LL 
Iancashire Aetrr Lord Stanley, MP, s 
C 33 St James s Square 
Derwent Harcouit, rst L (cr 1881) Surname 
Vanden Bempde Johnstone B 1829 MP 
Scirboro 6980 He:rv,Hon F H Johnstone, 
s L Travellers 
*Desart Hamilton John Agmondesham, sth E 
of (cr 1793) Surname Cuffe 1848 Ss 
1898 IP CB 1s Solicitortothe Treasury , 
Director of Public Prosecutions and Queen s 
Proctor Heir Hon O F S Cuffe, dro 
Devon Rev Henry Hugh, 13th E of(cr 1553) 
Surname Courtenay B 1811 s 1891 A 
Merton Coll Oxon Rector of Powderham, 
Prebendary of Exeter Cathedral Her, Hon 
Charles Pepys Courtenay, g s C Powder 
ham Rectory near Exeter 
Devonshire, Spencer Compton, 8th D of (cr 
1694) Surname Cavendish 8 1833, 8 1891 
PC K He is e s of the late Duke or 
Devonshire £ at Trin Coll Camb, where 
he graduated BA 54 The Duke was 
long familiar to the world by the title of the 
Marquis of Hartington which he bore previous 
to his succession to the dukedom He was 
returned for North Lancashire as a Liberal 
In 57 and in ’sg moved the vote of want of 
confidence which resulted in the defeat of 
Lord Derby In March 63he was apponee 
a Lord of the Admiralty, and in April of the 
same year Under Secretary of State for War 
in Lord Russell’s admanistration In Feb '66 
he obtained Cabinet rank as Secretary for War 
At the genera) election of '68 he was defeated 
in North Lancashire, but was returned for 
the Radnor Boroughs He was appointed 
Postmaster General in Mr Gladstones first 
administration, and retained that office till 
*71, When he succeeded Mr _ Chichester 
Fortescue as Chief Seo for Ireland On 
the retirement of Mr Gladstone after his 
defeat in ’74, Lord Hartington was unan 
mously chosen as leader of the Liberal Party 


1885) 
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at a meeting held at the Reform Club under 
the presidency of Mr John Bnght In 79 he 
was elected of the Univermty of 
Edinburgh, which office he held till ’91 At 
the general election of '8 he was elected 
MFP fot North East Lancashire, and was 
sent for by the Queen on the defeat and 
resignation of Lord Beaconsfield He de 
clined, however, to form 7n administration, 
being content to serve agai under Mr 
Gladstone He became Secretary for India, 
but returned to the War Office in ’82 At 
the general election in ’85 he was returned 
hy an enormous majority for the Rossendale 
Division of Lancashire When Mr Gladstone 
formulated his policy of Home Rue Lord 
Hartington disagreed with him and became 
the recognised leader of the Liberal Unionist 
P Recognising his commanding in 
fluence with the Unionists of both parties, 
Lord Salisbury first offered to serve under 
him if he would accept the premiership, 
and after the secession of Lord Randolph 
Churchill, again endeavoured to induce him 
to join his Cabinet But, on the ground that 
he could best serve the Umiomst cause 
without taking office, he declined both offers 
Subsequent events only served to emphasise 
his antagonism to Mr Gladstone s Home Ruel 
policy , and he has since assumed an attitude 
of close alliance with Lord Salisbury He 
was appointed Chairman of the Royal 
Commission on Labour Apml ’9: The 
Duke, as he became at the end of 1, 
was ‘‘inaugurated ’ as Chancellor of Cam 
bridge University in Jan ‘g2, and ‘‘ installed 
in June, in succession to his father In 
August he was married _ privately, at 
Christ Church, Mayfair, to Louise, Duchess 
of Manchester, a daughter of the late Count 
von Alton of Hanover, and widow of the 7th 
Duke of Manchester, who died 1n ’90_ She 
was born in ’32 During the same month 
his grace was invested with the Order of the 
Garter He was appointed Lord President 
of the Council in the Coalition Cabinet 95 Is 
President of a Cabinet Committee of National 
and Imperial Defence such as was _ recom 
mended by the famous ‘ Hartington Commis 
siop ” Lord Lieutenant of Derbyshire and 
Co Waterford Elected Mayor of Eastbourne 
’97_ ~SHetr, Victor Cavendish, MP «xz 47, 
tccadilly, W 

Digby Edward Henry Trafalgar, roth L (cr 
1620) Surname Digby B 1846 s 1869 Late 
Col Coldstream Guards, MP Dorsetshire 
*76 85, J P Dorset Hetrr,Hon E K Digby, 
s C Caslton 

*Dillon, Harold Arthur, P S A , Trustee British 
Museum and Nat Portrait Gallery, 17th V in 
the peerage of Ireland (cr 1622) urname 
Lee Dillon 3B, 1844, 8 1892 Late Lieut 
Rifle Brigade and Major 4th Oxon Lt Inf 
Hear, Hon H LS e Dillon, s (late Lt 
Rifle Brgade Drichley, Enstone, Oxon, 
Loughglyn House Castlerea, Roscommon 
Army and Navy, Atheneum 

Donoaster, E of (see Buccleuch & cere yy) 

Donegall, George Augustus Hamilton, sth 
of (cr cae Sits as Baron Fisherwick 
1790) Surname Chichester B 1822, s. 1889 


s Clerk of the Peace for Antrim 
riled roa hi Chichester, bro Island 
e, Belfas 
*Denuraile , ward, 6th V. (cr 1785) Sur 
, Mate St, Leger. 1866, 8, 1893 P Son 
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late Rev E F St Leger, rector of Scotton, 
Lincolnshire Hetr,Hon R St Leger, bro 
Cot, Victoria Street, Westminster 
Donoughmore, John Luke George, sth E of 
cr 1800) Sits as Viscount Hutchinson (1821) 
urname Hely Hutchinson B 1848, s 1866 
Was Assistant Com for Lastern Roumelia 
789 Her, Visct Suirdale,s C  Carlion 

Dormer, John Baptist Joseph, roth L (and a 
Bart )(cr 1615) Surname Dormer’  B 1830, 
s 1871 Served in the Blues—Grenadier 
Guards 1n Crimea, and 74th Highlanders in 
India Hesx,R J Dormer, Esq, meph L.U 
Travellers , Pratt s 

Douglas, L (see Home) 

Downe, Hugh Richard, 8th V. (cr 1680) in 
the peerage of Ireland Surname Dawnay 
B 1844, s 1857. Late A D C to the Duke 
of Cambridge when Commander in Chief, 
Steward of the Jockey Club, Col on the 
staff commanding a Cav Bn de, 10th 
Hussars cr Baron Dawnay in the peerage 
of the U K 97 Heir, Hon J Dawnay, s 
C Carlton 

Downshire Arthur Wills John Wellington 
Blundell Trumbull, 6th M of (cr 1789) its 
as kL of Hillsborough (1772) Surname Hill 
B 1871,8 1874 Her E of Hillsborough, s 
C ast Hampstead Park, Wokinsham 


*Drogheda, Ponsonby Whillam, oth. of (cr. 
1661) Surname Moore IP 1846, 8 1892 
P,DL Devon Heir, Viscount Moore, s 


oore Abbey Co Kildare 
Ducie, Henry John, 31d E of (cr 1837) 
name Reynolds Moreton B 1827, s 1853 
PC ,MP Stroud ’52 3, has been Capt Yeo 
of the Guard, 1s L Gloucestershire , app 
(88) Lord Warden of the Stannaries Heir, 
Lord Moreton,s L Atheneum 
Dudley, William Humble, 2nd E of (cr 1860) 
Surname Ward 1867, Ss 1885 m™ 
Rachel, @ of Charles Gurney, Esq, ’gr, 
Major Worces Yeo Cav, app (88) High 
Steward of Kidderminster, 1s Par Sec Board 
of Trade, Mayor of Dudley ’957 Herr, 
Visct Ednam, s Wiley Court, Stourport, 
Worcester , 7, Carlton Gardens 
Dufferm and Ava, Frederick ITemp'e, rst M of 
(cr 1888) Surname Hamilton Blackwood B 
1826 PC,KP,GCB,GCSI,GCMG, 
GCIE, Vice Admiral of UJster’ His Jord 
ship 1s a lineal descendant of Sheridan He 
succeeded his father in "41 £E at Chnst 
Church, Oxford, was a Lord in Waiting to 
the Queen, and was attached to Earl Russell s 
special mission to Vienna in ’s55, British 
commissioner to Syria in relation to the 
massacre cf Christians (60), was Under- 
Secretary of State for India Nov ’64 to Feb 
"66, and ‘Under Secretary for War from the 
last date till June following, Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster Dec ’68 to April 72, 
Governor-General of the Dominion of Canada 
728, Ambassador at St Petersburg 
*79 81, When he was appointed to Constan- 
tinople Received from Oxford University 
the honorary degree of LL D June "79 He 
was subsequently sent on a special mission 


Sur 


to Egypt, and in ’84 succeeded Lord Ripon 
as Viceroy of India, resigned '88 Ambas- 
sador at Rome ’88 gr. e freedom of the 


City of London was conferred on his lord- 
ship in 89 He published in ’90 a volume 
containing the able speeches which he de- 
livered while Viceroy of India. H1s book, en- 
titled “‘ High Latitudes,” has also had great 
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Rector of St Andrews University, and re 
ceived from Cambridge University (june) the 
honorary degree of LL D Was atterwards 
appointed Ambassador at Rome He was ap 
inted Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports in 
ov ou and held ‘Grand Court of Shepwry 
according to the antient usage in June ’92, 
but resigned the office in 95 His lordship 
succeeded Lord L}tton as English Ambassador 
at Paris in ’92, holding this high appointment 
until ’96, when he retired from the diplomatic 
service Hus Jordship was accorded a hearty 
welcome in the north of Ji eland in the autumn 
of the same year, and in November became 
an hon member of the Ulster Reform 
Club He married in 62 a daughter of 
the late Mr Archibald R Hamilton, of 
Killyleagh Castle, Down Lady Dufferin has 
done a great work in connection with the 
education of women as medical practitioners 
in India She has published an interesting 
‘Record of Three Years Work in respect 
of this movement, and a volume entitled 


“‘Qur Viceregal Life im India Herr, 
Earlof Ava, s L Clandeboye, Co Down 
I> avelless? e 


Dunalley, Henry O Callaghan, 4th L (cr 1800) 
Surname Prittie B 1851 8 1855 Formerly 
Lieut Rifle Brig , elected an I 1 flew, 
Hon C OC Pnittie s C Unuted Service 

*Dunboyne, James Fitzwalter, °4th (cr 
1324) Surname Cliffoid Butler B 1839, s 
1881 P and DL Monmouthshire 1 P 
Hetr, Hon R St J F Butler, bro Lb 
Greendale, Clyst St Mary, Exeter, Knop 
pogue Castle, Quin Co Clare 

Dundonald, Douglas Mackinnon Baillie Hamil 
ton, r2th E of (cr 5089) Surname Cochrane 
B 1852,8 1885 SRP, 86, Col Comd 
end Life Guards served in Egypt and Nile 


expeditions, CB, etr, Lord 
Cochrane,s LU Gw)rch Castile, Aber, ele, 
&-North Wales, 24, Poriman Square if ae 
and Navy, Brookss, Tvraielless, New 


(Eai:nbus ch) 

Dunleath, Meany Lyle, 2nd L (er 1892) Sur 
name Mulholland B 1854, s 1895 ormer] 
Lieut R E and Major sth Britt Royal Irish 
Rifles, J P Co Down, and High Sheriff 83, 
DL and M P Londonderry Co, North Div, 
"8595 Herr, Hon Andiew E S Mulhol 
land,s C Bally valter Park, Co Down 

Dunmore, Charles Adolphus, 7th E_ of (cr 
1686) Sits as Ld Dunmore (1831) Surname 
Murray B 1841,8 845 A Lord in Waiting 
"9480, formerly LL Stirlingshire Hezr, 
Visct Fincastle,s C  Cazlion 

Dunning (see Rollo) 

Dunraven and Mount Earl, Windha Thomas 4 
th E of (cr 1822) Sits as Ld Kenry (1866)e 
Snrdame Wyndham Quin B 1,s_ 1871 mz 
KP , formerly Life Guards, Under Sec 
Colonies '856, reapp July 86, resig Feb 
87, 1s owner of the celebrated yacht Valkyrie, 
with which he contested for the America 


Cup ’95 LL Limerick, Memb London 
cc 98 Her, Capt W H Wyndham Quin, 
¢ C Carlton 


*Dunsandle and Clanconal, James Frederick, 


4th L (cr 1845) Surname Dal 1849 
8 1894 IP , was Assist Priv Sec to Lor 
Beaconsfield 

y, John Wilham, 17th L  (cr_ 1439) 


Surname Plunkett B 1853,8 1889 IRP, is 
eyb-Lazeut, Bristol Bng Royal Naval Art | 
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Vol , MP Thornbury Div of Gloucester 
shire 8692 ElectedI RP 93 Hew, Hon. 
E JM Plunkett, s & 


Durham, Brooke Foss 84th Bp of (Seefounded 
635) Surname Westcott B 1825 E at 
Cambridge, where his career was most dis 
tinguished He took his degree at the age of 
23 and was bracketed Senior Classic, as well 
as 2nd Chancellor's Medallist, and 23rd Wrang 
ler Shortly after his election asa Fellow of 
Innity Coll he became assistant master at 
Harrow, and remained in this position for 
nineteen years Twenty five years ago he was 
appointed Regius Professor of Divinity at Cam 
bridge Assisted in the revision of the New 
Testament and published in collaboration 
with Dr Hort, a new edition of the Greek 
Testament Canon of Peterborough 69, and 
became Canon of Westminster fifteen years 
Jater He was Professorial Fellow of Kings 
Coll , Cambridge, 82 90 and a Member of the 
Royal Ecclesiastical Courts Commission His 
work on ‘‘The Ganon brought him a great 
reputation for scholarship as did also his 
commentaries on the Gospel and Epistles of 
St John and on the Epistle to the Hebrews 
Was appointed (March go) to the bishoprio of 
Durham His lordshipintervened asarbitrator 
and peacemaker in the great stnke of the 
Durham coal miners, and showed great tact 
and skill in bringing about a settlement He 
has since taken a deep interest in the con 
ditions under which the miners work and 
live Hon DCL of Oxford 81, Hon DD 
of Edinbuigh 84, Hon DD of Durham go, 
Hon DD of Dublin 98 The Castle, Beshop 
Auckland Lollards’ Tower Lambeth 


Durham John George, 3rd E of (cr 1839) 
Surname Lambton B 1855 s 1879. L 
Co Durham, formerly Coldstream Guards 
Heir, Hon ~ W Lambton, d,0 L Turf, 
Guards. 


Dynevor, Arthur deCardonnel 6th L (cr 1780) 
Surname Rice B 1836,s 1878 Lt mar- 
thenshire Artil Militia 7071 Her, Hon 
W F Rice s C_ Carlton 

*Dysart, William John Manners, oth E of (cr 
1643) Surname Tollemache B 1859, S 1878 
S p » LL of Rutlandshire Hetress, Lady 
A Scott, sss Backminster Park, Grantham 

Ebury, Robert Wellesley, 2nd L (cr_ 1857) 
Surname Grosvenor B 18,4,8 1893 Retued 
Capt Life Guards , M P Westminster 65 74, 
DL Northampton He:r,Hon Robert Victor 
Grosvenor, s Moore Park, Rickmansworth, 
Herts 

Edinburgh, H RH Alfred Ernest Albert, rst 
D of (cr 1866), reigning duke of Saxe 
Coburg Gotha since Aug 3 B oy KG, 
KT, KP B, GCSI, CMG, 
Admiral of the Fleet, second son of the 
Queen MHetr, Prince Alfred, s Clarence 
House, St Jamess United Service (See 
special bio raphy ) 

ham, Henry Alexander Gordon, 4th E of 
(cr 1837) Surname Howard B 1866,8 1808 
DL Yorks AHe:zr, Gordon F H C Howard, 
c Tusmore House, Breester Travellers’, 
Bachelor?’ 

Egerton of Tatton, Wilbraham, 1st E Surname 
Egerton cr 1897, Lar] Egerton of Tatton in 
Co Palatine of Chester and Visct Salford in 
Co Palatine of Lancaster B 1832,8 (as 2nd 
L )1883 m 1st, Mary Sarah, d of E Amherst, 
(@ ’92}—and, in fe chess of Buckingham 
and Chandos, N Cheshire ’s8 68, Mid 
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Cheshire 68 83, Ecclesiastical Commr for 
Ene *8o, Chm of Royal Comm on Education 
of Blind, Deaf, and Dumb, etc, 86, Chm 
Manchester Ship Canal Co ’87-94, Knight of 
St John of Jerusalem, Chm Queen Victoria 
Clergy Sustentation Fund et, Hon A 
de T Egerton, MP,610 C Tatton Park, 
Knutsford, 7, St Jamess Square, SW 
Carlion 

Eglintoun and Winton, Deoree Arnulph, rsth E 
of (cr 1507) Sits as of Winton (1859) 
Surname Montgomerie B_ 1848, Ss 1892 
LL Avishive Formeily Lieut Gren Guards 
Ke, Montgomerie, s Eglinton Castle, 
Kilwinning, Ayrshue 


Egmont, Augustus Arthur, 8th E of (cr 1733) 


Sits as Lovell and Holland (1762) Sur 

name Perceval B 1856, s 1897 Heir, 

Charles Iohn Perceval, Esq, 5:0 26, St 
Ee slag Place, S W 

don, John, 31d E of (cr 1821) Surname 

Scott B 1845,s8 1854 First peer was famous 

Ld Chan , is V Chm Dorset CC Hetz, 


Visct Encombe,s C Carlton 


a 5 and Kinoardine, Victor Alexander, oth 
of (cr 1633) Sits as Ld Elgin (1849) 
Surname Bruce B 1849,8 1863 , Was 
Treas of Household and First Commr of 
Works 80, LL of Fife, Gov Gen of India 
398 Her, Lord Bruce,s L  Broonthall, 
bun ermine 22, Eaton Square, SH 
Brooks s, Trazvetlers 

*Elibank, Montolieu Fox, roth L (cr 
Surname Oliphant Murray 
S P ,formerlycommanderR N , served China 
60, & L Peeblesshire Hetr,Hon A W C 
Oliphant Murray, Master of Ehbank, s Naval 
and Militar) 

Ellenborough, Charles [Towry Hamilton, 4th 
L (cr 1802) Surname Tow1y Law 3B 18,6, 
S$ 1890 ew, Ed Downes Law, c 

Ellesmere, Francis Chailes Granville, 3rd If 
of (cr 1846) Surname Egerton B 1847,s 
1862 Hon Col D of Lancasters Own Yeo 
Cav Het, Visct Brackley, s C Bridve 
water House, Cleveland Square, S Il 
Travellers 

El omugeorad 1 fase eed Herbert, 16th L (cr 1509) 

its as Elphinstone (1885) urname 
Elphinstone B 1869, s 1893 He, Hon 
Mountstuart W Elphinstone, bro Carberry 
Tower, Musselburgh, NB Carlton, Mail 


borough 
Ely, Alwyne, soth Bp of (See tounded 11009 ) 
B 1825 App 1886 1S 


1643) 
B 1840, 8 1871 


€ 

Surname Compton 
lordship 1s brother to the Jate Marquis of 
Northampton £ [rin Coll , Camb , gradu 
ating as 14th Wrangler 48, proceeded D D 
79, ordained 50 
rector of Castle Ashby, Northamptonshire, 
279, Hon Canon of Peverborcuge 56 79 
ural Dean of Preston and Archdeacon of 
Oakham 74, Dean of Worcester and High 
Almoner to her Majesty 79, Prolocutor of 
the Lower House of Convocation of Province 
of Canterbury 80, m Florence, d of the late 
Rev Robert Anderson He still holds the 
position of High Almoner to the Queen 

alace, Ely, 37, Dover Street, W 
ly, John Henry, sth M of (cr 18 0) Sits ag 
* Loftus (1801) Surname Loftus B 1852, 
8s. 1889 Her, Lord G H Loftus, bro C 

»_ 7, Ot Katherine s, Regent's Park, S W 

, Gaston Phomas Wilham, and Li (cr 1874) 
Taame Monsell B 1858,8 1894 J P and 
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DL Limerick, was State Steward to Earl 
Cowper when Lord Lieut. of Ireland, and 
Gent Usher to Earl Spencer when Lord 
Lieut of lreland, m 81, Frances Vincent, 
y d of the late John Power, Esq , of Gurteen, 
Co Waterford Hus sister married the pre 
sent Count de Poher de la Poer of Gurteen, 
Co Waterford, who claims to be Lord Power 
and Coroghmore in the Peerage of Ireland 
Lord Emly s_ father filled a number of public 
offices, inclufi ng that of Postmaster General, 
and satin Parliament 4774 L  Tervoe, Co 
Limerick Atheneum 
Enniskillen, Lowry Lgerton, 4th E of (cr 1789) 
Sits as Ld Grinstead (181 Surname Cole 
1845, S 1886 MP Enniskillen "8085, 
formerly in the Rifle Brigade Hez7, Visct 
Cole,s C Carlton 
Erne, john Henry, 4th E of (cr 1789) 
Lord Fermanagh (:876) Suiname Crichton 
B 1839,8 1865 P ,MP Enniskillen 68 
80, Fermanagh 8085 a Lord of the Treasury 
680, 18 LL Fermanagh Aietr, Visct 
richton,s C Carlton, Whites 
Erroll, Charles Gore igth E of (cr 1452) Suits 
as Ld Kalmarnock (1831) Surname Ha 
H 182 s 1891 Cornet Royal Horse Guards 
Col Commanding 91, 1s hered Loid 
High Constable of Scotland , Assistant Ad) 
Gen for Cavalr Hon LLD Aberdeen 
Univ Hetr,L Kilmarnock,s Sla:nes Castle, 
Abeidvenshue 10, Chesham Street, S W 
Erskine, William Macnaghten, sth L (cr 1806) 
Surname Erskine 1841, S 1882 First 
eer was Lord Chancellor Hew, Hon M 
rskine,s CC Carlion, Navaland Military 
Esher, Wilham Bahol, 1st V (cr 1897) Sur 
name Biett B 1815 PC , £ at Westminster 
and at Caius Coll , Camb , M P for Helston 
668, called to the Bar 46, QC ’6o, Soll 
Gen 68, Judge 08 76, Lord Justice of Appea 
76 83, Master of Rolls 83.97, was, 85, ele 
vated to the peerage under the title of Baron 
Esher, of Esher, in the co of Surrey, cr a 
Viscount g7, on his retirement from the 
ego uea ee of the Rolls, and granted an an 
nuity for life of 3750 There was a large 
and brilliant gathering in the Lord Chief 
Justice s Court in Nov 97, when his Loid 
ship took foimal leave of his brother judges 
and of the Bar Hew, Hon R B Brett, s 
C Atheneum 
Essex, George Devereux de Vere, 7th E of 


Sits as 


Bs 1661) Surname Capell 5B 1837,8 1892 

1eut Gren Guards 77 82, Capt Herts Yeo 
Cav Hew, Visct Malden, s Cashtobury 
Park, Herts 

Ettrick (see Napier) 


Exeter, William Thomas Brownlow, sth M of 
cr 1801) Surname Cecil B 1876, § 1898 
1eut 3rd Batt Northants Regt , rier ay 

P Kesteven 98, elected Chm of the Stam 
ord Bd of Guardians 98,1n succession to his 
father, which post has always been filled by 
a M of Exeter Appointed Custos Rotu 
lorum of the Soke of Beterboro In succession 
to his father '88 Her, Ean Francis Cecil, 
c Bwughley House, near Stamford, 14, 
Askley Gardens, S w 
Exeter, Edward Henry, 62nd Bp of (See 
founded 1046) Surname Bickersteth B 1825, 
App 1885 The earlier prelates took the title 
of | Bishops of Devonshire from the diel woo" 
His lordship 1s the only son of the late Kev 
E, Bickersteth, rector of Watton, Herts 
E at Tnn Coll, Camb. Was Chancellor's 
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English Medallist three years in succession 
(44-6); graduated B.A., Sen. Opt., and 3rd 
class Classical Tripos, 47; M.A. 50; Hon 
D.D. °85; priest ‘49; vicar of Christ 
Church, Hampstead, 55 85, and rural dean 
of Highgate ’78-85. Appointed Dean of 
Gloucester '85, and in the same year con- 
secrated Lord Bishop of Exeter. Among 
his chief works are ‘‘ Yesterday, To-day, and 
For Ever—a Poem in Twelve Books” (66) 
“From Year to Year” ('83),%he “Hymna 
Companion to the Book of Common Prayer,” 
a ‘Commentary on the New Testament,” 
‘“The Shadowed Home and the Light 
Beyond,” and ‘‘The Feast of Divine I ove”’ 
('96). hc Palace, Exeter. 

Exmouth, Edward Fleetwood John, «4th V. 
(cr. 1816). Surname Pellew. B. 1861, s. 1856. 
Hetr, Hon, E. A. H. Pellew,s. C. Cazslton. 


*Fairfax, John Contee, rth L. (cr. 1627). Sur- 
name Fairfax. B. in Virginia 1830, 8. 1869 
S.P.; 1s M.D. of New York City. Hezs, 


Hon. A. K. Fairfax, s. Northampton, 
ead George Co., Mar yland (Brightseat 


»O) 

Fairlie (see Glasgow). 

Falkland, Byron Plantagenet, r2th V. (cr. 16%0) 
Surname Cary. B. 1845, s. 1886. Elected 
S.R.P. ’94; formerly Major Sussex Regt. ; 
ret. as Lieut.-Col. 84; app. (93) to command 
4th Batt. Yorks Regt. Herr, Hon L. P. Cary, 
s. Carlton. 

Falmouth, Evelyn Edward Thomas, 7th V. (cr. 
1720). Surname Boscawen. B. 1847, s. 1889 
C.B.; Major and Col. 2nd Batt. Coldstream 
Guards; formerly A.D C. to Comm. of Forces, 
Ireland; served with distinction in Egy ptian 
Campaign '82, Nile Exped. ’84; J.P. Kent. 
Heir, Hon. E. H. T. Boscawen, s. White's. 

Farnham, Somerset Henry, zoth L. (cr. 1756). 
Surname Maxwell. B. 1849, 5. 1896. I.R.P. , 
Hon. Ma). 4th batt. Irish Fusiliers, late Lieut 
8th Regt. D.L. Cavan; mm. ‘75, Lady 

lorence, @. Marquis of Headfort; has un- 
successfully contested Cavan and Tyrone, 
elected ’98 a representative peer in place of 
E. of Caledon. Herr, Hon. Arthur Kenhs 
Maxwell, s. Farnham, Cavan. Kildase Stiect, 
Carlton, Naval and Multa ‘(i 

Farquhar, Horace Brand, 1st L. (cr. 1898) | Sur- 
name Farquhar. B. 1844, a s. of Sir Walter 
Minto-Farquhar. A J.P, and DL. Middlesex 
and London; Pres. of the London Municipal 
Society, and formerly a Director of the 
British S. Africa Co, res. 98; Mem. L C.C. 
"89-98; M.P. West Marylebone ’95 98, cr. a 
Baronet ’92. 7, Grosvcnoi Square, id 

Farrer, Thomas Henry, rst L. (cr. 1893). Sur- 
name Farrer. B.18r9,. £. at Eton, and Ball. 
Coll., Oxon (B.A. 41); 18 a Barmster; wa 
formerly Permanent Sec. to Board of Trade; 
Ald. .cC.C. Hew, Hon. T. C. Farrer 
Ab:mger Hall, Dorking. 

F h (see Erne). 

*Fermoy, Edward Fitz-Edmund Burke, 2nd L. 
(cr 18c4), Surname Roche. B. 1850, s. 1874. 
P. Hei, Hon. J. B. Roche, M,P., dro. L. 
Kildare Street Club. 

Ferrers, Sewallis Edward, roth E., Visct. Tam- 
worth (and a Bart.) (cr. 1711). Surname 
Shirley. B. 1847, 8. 1859. m. Oct. ’85, Lady 
Ina Maud ath @. 3rd. E. of Bantry. Heer, 

W. K. Shirley, ce €. Staunton Harold, 

Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Letcestershire; Chartley 

Castle, Siafford. Carlton, 


, 
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Feversham, William Ernest, rst L. of (cr. 1868). 
Surname Duncombe. B. 1829, s. as 3rd L. 
’67; M.P. E. Retford ’52-7, N. Riding York- 
shire ’59-67. Hetr, Visct. Helmsley, £.S. 
Carlton. 

*Ffrench, Charles A. T. R. J. J., 6th L. (cr. 
1798). Surname Ffrench. B. 1868, s. 1893. 
s. of sth Lord. I.P. Hezr, Hon. Martin 
Ffrench, s. 

Field, William Ventris, rst L. (cr. 1890). 
name Field. B. 1813. P.C.; practised as so- 
hicitor London ’40-43; Bar, Inner Temp , ’50; 
Q.C. 64; Judge Q. B. Div.’75-90. Atheneum 

Fife. Alexander William George, rst D. of (cr. 
a8) Surname Duff. B.1849. K.I.; P.C.; 
M.P. Elgin ’74-9; Capt. Gent.-at-Arms ’80 83; 
LL. Elgin ’72; D. of U.K. ’89; formerly 
Vice-Pres. of the British South Afnca Co., 
res. ’98; 2: Princess Louise of Wales, 
july 27th, ’89, has two daughters, the elder 

eing Lady Alexandra, 6 ’or. L.U. Duff 
House, Banff, Mar Lodge, Braemar, N.B.; 
15, Portnan Square, W. 

Fingall, Arthur James Francis, r1ith E. of (cr. 
1628) Sits as Ld. Fingall (1831). Surname 
Plunkett. B. 1859, s. 1881. State Steward to 
FE. Spencer when Viceroy of Ireland. Het, 
Hon. O H. Plunkett (Lord Killeen), s. 
(born June 86). Brooks’s. 

Fisherwick (see Donegall). 

Fitzhardinge, Charles Paget Fitzhardinge, 3rd 
L. (cr 1861), Surname Fitzhardinge.  B. 
1830, S 1896. M.P Gloucester "62-5; D.L. 
Gloucestershire and Sussex. Berkeley Caslle, 
Gloucestershtie 

Fitzwilham, Wilham Thomas Spencer, 6th E, 
(cr. 1746). Surname Wentworth-Fitzwilliam. 
B. 31815, s. 1857. K.G , M.P. Malton ’37-41 
and 746-7, Wicklow 47 57 Herr, Visct. Milton, 

M.P.,¢s L.U Travellers’, Brooks's 

Foley, Henry Thomas, sth L. (cr. 1776). Sur- 
name Foley. B. 1850, s. 1869. Herr, Hon. 
F C, Foley, bv0. L. Audley Square, W. 
Travellers’, 

Forbes, Horace Courtenay Gammell, roth L. 
Ge 1442). Surname Forbes. B. 1829, 8. 1868 

.R P., 1¢ premier baron of Scotland. Herr, 
Hon. A. M. Forbes, dv0. C. Carlton, 

Forester, Cecil T. Weld, sth L. (cr. 1821). Sur- 
name Forester. B. 1842, s. 1894, m. Emma 
Georgina, d@. of Sir Wolstan Dixie, Bart. ; 
M.P. Wenlock ’74-85; J.P. Salop and Kent; 
D.L. Salop, elected Mayor of Wenlock ‘98. 
Hetr, Hon, George C. B. Weld Forester, s, 
C. Willey Park, Brosely, Salop, Rose Bank, 
Birchington-on Sea, Thanet, 54, Seymour 
Street, Portland Square, W. Carlion. 

Fortescue, rig 3rd E. (cr. 1789). Surname 
Fortescue. B. 1818, s. 186x. Called to Lords 
as Baron Fortescue ’59; M.P. Plymouth 
41-52; Marylebone ’54-9; a Lord of the 
Treasury '46-7; Sec. Poor Law Board ’47-«1. 
Herr, Visct. Ebrington, s. L.U. Castle Hell, 
N. Devon, 48, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. 
Brooks's, Travellers’. 

Foxford (see Limerick). 

*Frankfort, Raymond Harvey, ard V. (cr. 1816). 
Surname De Montmorency, B, 1835, 8. 1889. 
I.P.} entered the Army ’s4; served in Crime 
India, Abyssinia, and Egypt; commande 
the Dublin district ’95-7. Hesr, Hon. R. H, 
L. J. de Montmorency, Lieut. 2zst Lancers, s. 

Ge ne Charl h V. ( Si 

enry es, 5t . (cr, 1720). Sits 
as Ld. Gage (1790). Surpame Gage. B. 1854, 
8. 1877. am. 94, Leila Georgina, ¢. of Rey 


Sur- 
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Frederick and the Hon. Adelaide Peel | 

D.L. Sussex. Hesr, Hon, Henry Rainald 

Gage,s. C. Ftrle, Lewes, Sussex. Carlton. 

Bachelors’. 

Gainsborough, Charles William Francis, 3rd E. 
of (cr. 1841). Surname Noel. B. 1850, s. 188r. 

-P.; D.L.; served roth Hussars; Chm. 
utland CC. Hetr, Visct. Campden, s. C. 
Carlton. 

Galloway, Alan Plantagenet, roth E. of (cr. 
1623). Sits as Ld, Stewart of Garhes G7 6). 
Surname Stewart. B. 1835, s. 1873. Tt; 
M.P. Wigtownshire ’68-73; formerly in the 
Horse Guards, Herr, Hon. R. H. Stewart, 
bro. Carlton 


Galway, George Edmund Milnes, 7th V., (cr. 
1727). Sits as Lord Monckton (1887). Sur- 
name Monckton-Arundell. B. 1844, s. 1876. 
M.P. for North Nottinghamshire 72-85; 
created a peer of the U.K. ’87; A.DC. to the 
Queen 97. Her, Hon. G. V. Monckton- 

rundell,s. C. Caslion. 

Gardner, Alan H., L. (cr. 1800), Surname Gard- 
ner. B. 18—, 8. 1883. Peerage conferred for 
distinguished naval services. 


*Garvagh, Charles John Spencer George, 3rd L. 

oe 1818), Surname Canning. B 1852, s. 1871. 

-P.; Lt. and Bng. R.A. (N. Imsh Div 
Her, Hon. L. E. S. 
Carlton. 

Gerard, William Cansfield, 2nd L (cr. 1876). 
Surname Gerard. B. 1851, s. 1887. Was Lt. 
Life Guards; ret. ’76; hon. Major Lancs Yeo, 
Cav. Hetr, Hon. F. J. Gerard, s. C. Carlton. 

G:fford, Edric Frederic, 3rd L. or 1824). Sur- 
name Gifford. B.1849,8.1872 V.C.; served in 
Ashantee and Zulu wars, Col. Sec. Western 
Australia “80-83, Gibraltar °848, Leeward 
Islands ’88 etr, Hon. E. B. Gifford, dro. 
C. Carlton. 

Glasgow, David, 7th E. of (cr. 1703) 1n the 
peerage of Scotland. Surname Boyle. 
1833, S. 1890 Ret. Capt. R.N.; served in 
Russian and China wars; Gov. of New 
Zealand '92-97; J.P. and D.L. Ayrshire; cr, 
Baron Fairlie, 1n the peerage of the U.K , 
’97. Hesr, Visct. Kelburne, s. 

Glenesk, Algernon, rst L. (c: 1895). Surname 

rthwick. 3B. 1830. Is propiietor of the 
Morning Post; Vice-Grand-Master of the 
Primrose League; President of the News- 
aper Press und, F.J.I., J.P. Middlesex ; 
nighted ’80, created a Baronet ’87, M.P. 
S. Kensington °85-95. Herr, Hon. O. A. 
Borthwick, s. C. 139, Peecaddly, W. Carlion, 
St. James's. 

Gloucester, Charles John, 31st Bp. of. Surname 
Ellicott, B, 1819. £.at St. John’s Coll ,Camb., 
Where he graduated with distinction ‘41, 
Fellow of St. John’s as Rector of Pilton 
"48; resigned his benefice 
critical studies at Cambridge ’s54. Professor 
of New Testament Exegesis at King’s Coll. 
Lond., '58, Hulsean Professor of Divinity 
at Camb. 'sg; Dean of Exeter ’61. Elevated 
to the episcopal bench in ’63. Chairman ot 
the company of Revisers of the New Testa- 


G. Canning, s. 


ment, Bishop Ellicott holds high rank as a 


commentator, and has published commen- 
taries on the Galatians and other Pauline 


Epistles, Hulsean Lecture '6o, ‘‘ Historical | 
Lectures on the Life of our Lord,” Addresses | 
on ‘‘The Being of God,” * Salutary and | 


, Fundamental Doctrine,” and “Sacred Study.” 
#¥s lordship held the see of Bristol con- 
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jointly with that of Gloucester from his 
consecration in ’63—these sees having been 
united 1n ’36—until ’97, when, the sees being 
separated, he remained Bp. of Gloucester. 


C. Palace, Gloucester. Athenaum. 


Gordon (see Aberdeen). 
Gormanston, Jenico William Joseph, 14th V. 
(cr. 1478). Sits as Ld. Gormanston (1868), Sur- 


name Preston. B,. 1837, s. 1876. Was in the 
Army; Gov. of Leeward Islands ’85-7; Gov. 
of British Guiana 87-93, when he was app. 
Governor of Tasmanma. AHetr, non > 
Preston, s. C. Government House, Hobart 
Town. Carlion. 

*Gort, Standish Prendergast, 4th V. (er. 
1816. Surname Vereker. B. 1819, 8. 1865. 
IP; hon Col. Limenck City Artillery. 
Hew, Hon. J P. Vereker, s. L.U. 1, 
Portman Square, W. Union. 


Gosford, Archibald Brabazon Sparrow, 4th E, 
ot (cr. 1806). Sits as Ld. Worlingham (1835). 
SurnameAchecon, B 1841,8.1864, K.P.; L.L, 
of Armagh. Her, Visct. Acheson, s. L, 

Surname 


Phiri Ed ave : 

ough, Hu 3r . (cr. 1849). 

Gough ; 1849, s. 1895. Is Sec: Embassy, 
Berlin, formerly so served at Washington. 
Herr, Hon Hugh W. Gough, s. Loughcutra 
Castle, Galway, British Embassy, Berlin. 
St James's, Travellers’. 

Grafton, Augustus Charles Lennox, 7th D. of 
(cr. 1675) Surname Fitzroy. B 182z, s, 1882. 

, CB, a General ret , an Extra Equerr 
to the Queen, ] P. and CC. Northants, J.P. 
Bucks, and Suffolk. Her, E of Euston, s. 
L Wakefield Lodge, Northamptonshire , 
Euston Hall, Suffolk. Travelleis. 

Graham (sce Montrose) 

Bernard Arthur Wilham Patrick 

Hastings Forbes, 8th E, of Se 1684) Sits 

as Baron Granard (1806) Is also Visct. 

Granard and Baron Clanehugh (I.P.), and a 

Nova Scotia Bart. Surname Forbes  B. 

1874, 8 3889 A Lieut. 3rd Batt. Gordon 

Highlanders , AD.C. to the Lord-Lieut. of 

Ireland; ]P, D.L Co. Longford. Heer, 

Hon R G. Forbes, bro (born 1877). Castle 

Forbes, Co Longford Bachelors’. 


Granby, Henry John Brinsley, M of (cr. 1703). 
Surname Manners’ 8.1852 Was principal 
Private rae te the Marquis of Salisbury 
’@5-6 and 868; M P. Leicestershire, Melton 
Div , 88-95; has been Capt 3rd Batt Leices- 
tershire Regt. (Militia); Hon. Col. rst Vol. 
Batt, Leicestershire Regt ; J P. Leicester- 
shire, 18 es and heir to the Duke of Rut- 
land, and vas in ’96 summoned to the House 
of Peers in his father’s barony of Manners 
of Haddon (1679). Hetr, Lord Roos of 
Belvoir, s. 16, Arlington Street, Piccadelly. 


d, 


to prosecute his ween ey Un Richard Brinsley, sth L (er. 


1782) urname Norton. B. 1855 8. 1877. 
Fist peer was Speaker House o Commons. 
Hetr, Hon Richard H Brinsley Norton, s. 


Greniley Hall_and ns Galt hedsad Hall, 
Ripon, Yorks, 2, Bucringham Palace Gar- 
dens, 5 Carlton. 


Ww. 
Granville George, ae E. (cr. 1833). 
Surname Leveson-Gower. B. 1872, s. 1892. 
Attache in H.M. Diplomatic Service Jan. 94, 
3rd Sec. Jan. ’96; son of the eminent states- 
man who go long Jed the Liberal Party in the 
House of Lords; a Lord-in-Waiting Feb. to 
july ‘9% Her, Hon. W. S. Leveson-Gower, 
ro. Kensington Palace, W, 
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*Graves, Clarence Edward, 4th L. (cr. 1794). 
Surname Graves. 1847, S. 1870. I.P.; 
formerly R.N. Herr, H.C. Pp. Graves, Esq., 
c. CC. Carlion. 

"Gray, Eveleen, Baroness (cr. 1445) 1n the 
peerage of Scotland B. 1841. urname 
smith-Gray. m.’63, James Maclaren Stuart 

succeeded the 14th E. of Moray 

in the barony 795; assumed with her hus- 
band by reyal licence in ’97 the additional 
name of Grey to follow that of Smith. Zezr, 
Hon. J. Maclaren Stuart Smith-Gray, s. 
Biownswood, Enniscortey, Co. Wexford, 
14, Boltons, SW. 

Greville, Algernon William Fulke, end L. (cr 
oe Suiname Greville. B. 1841, 8 1883 
M.P. Westmeath 65 74; Groom-in-Waiting to 
the Queen ’68 73, a Lord of the Treasury 73-4; 
formerly Capt rst Life Guards. Her, Hon, 
R. H F. Greville, MP., s L  Clanhugh, 
Mullingar, 8, Upper Belgrave Steet, S.W. 
Brooks's, Kildare Street, Turf, Devonshire, 


Grey, Albert Hen1y George, 4th E. (cr 1806), 
Surname Grey. B. 1851, 8. 1894. M.P. S. 
Northumberland ’80-85; a Director Bntish 
South African Company and Admunistrator ; 
is nephew of the Earl Grey who was bern 
1802 and died ’94, and who, 1n course of a 
Jong political career, was Under-Sec, Colonies, 
Under Home Sec., Sec. for War, Sec. for 
Colonies, and was inthe House of Commons 19 
years. The second Earl (the present Earl’s 
grandfather) was Prime Minister '30-34. 
Heir, Visct. Howick, s. Howsck House, 
Lesbury, Northumberland, 

Grey de Ruthyn, Rawdon George Grey, 24th 
L. (cr. 1324). Surname Clifton. Pp 1858, 
s. 1887. e. s. late Baroness Grey de Ruthyn, 
who died Dec. ’87, and in whose favour her 
Majesty was pleased in ’85 to terminate the 
abeyance into which the baronv had fallen on 
the death of the 4th Marquis of Hastings and 
22nd Baron Grey de Ruthyn. Hetr, Hon. 
Ceal Talbot Clifton, 670. Warton Hall, 
Lytham. Carlton. 

Grimth , Edmund, rst. L. (cr. 1886) Sur. 
name Beckett. B. 1816. Q.C.; was leader of 
Par], bar as Mr, E. B. Denison, subsequently 
as Sir E. Beckett; 1s Chancellor of York, 
Flew, E. W. Beckett, M.P.,”. C. 33, Queen 
Anne Street, W. Atheneum. 

Grinstead (see Enniskillen). 

Guildfor¢, Frederick George, 8th E, of (cr. 1752). 
Surname North, B. 1876, s. 1885. Hezr, 
Dudley John North, c. Walder shave Park, 
Dover; Glemham Hail, Wiukham Market, 
Suffolk. 

*Guillamore, Hardrees Standish, sth V. (cr. 
1831). Surname O’Grady, B. 1841, s. 1877. 
LP. formerly R.A.; J.P. and D.L. Co. 

Limerick. Hetr, Hon. F. S. O'Grady, dro. 

Cahtr Gusllamore, Kilmallock, Co. Limerick. 


Gwydyr, Peter Robert, 4th L. (cr. 1796), Sur- 
name Burrell. 3B. 1810, s, 1870. Sec. to the 
Lord Gt, Chamberlain ‘37-70. Herr, Hon. W. 
M. Burrell,s. L.U. Stoke Park, Ipswich. 

Haddington, George, irth E. of (cr. 1619). 

Surincic’ Arden-Baillie-Hamilton. B. 1827, 

s, 1870, S.R.P.; formerly in the Guards; 

L,L. of Haddingtonshire; Vice-Lieut. Co. 

Berwick ; J.P. Cheshire; Hon. Col. Lothians 

Yeo. Cav.; A.D.C. to the Queen for Yeo. 

Cav. ’93. Heir, Lord Binning,s. C. Tyning- 

hame, restonkirk, Haddingtonshire. Carlton 


Smith, an 
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Haldon, Lawrence Hesketh, 2nd-L. (cr. 1880). 
Surname Palk. B, 1846, s, 1883. The first 
er will be remembered in the House of 
ommonsas Sir Lawrence Palk. Hetr, Hon. 

L. W. Palk,s. C. Turf, 

Habburton, Arthur Lawrence, rst L. (cr. 1898). 
Surname Haliburton. B. 1832, at Windsor, 
Nova Scotia, being a younger son of Mr. 
Justice Hahburton. Served on the British 
Commissariat staff in the Crimean campaign, 
and afteiwards in Canada and London; 
transferred to the C.S.’70; Assist. Und. Sec. 
for War ’88, permanent Und. Sec. '95 97; 
G.C.B.’97. Hetr,none 57, Lowndes Square, 
SW St. James’, Atheneum. 

Hahfax, Charles Lindley, 2nd V. (cr. 1866). 
Surname Wood. B. 1839, s. 1885. Pres. of 
English Church Umon, Eccles. Com. 86. 
The first Viscount filled numerous important 
offices, including those of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, First Lord of the Admiralty, and 
Sec. of State for India. Her, Hon. Edward 
F. L Wood, s. Atheneum, Brooks’s. 

Halsbury, Haremiee Stanley, rst E. of (cr. 1898). 
Surname Giffard. B. 1825. P.C., M.P. Laun- 
ceston ’77-85; Sol.-Gen. ’75 80; Ld. Chancellor 
"85 6, July 86 to Aug. ’92, and since June ’os. 
After graduating at Merton Coll., Oxford, he 
was called to the Bar at the Inner Temple 
*50, becoming Q C.’65. He practised first on 
the South Wales and Chester Circuit. He 
was engaged in most of the celebrated tnals 
of his time, including the Overend, Gurney, 
and the Tichborne cases. Created Baron 
Halsbui y on his elevation to to the Woolsack 
in ’8s, and Viscount Iiverton and Earl of 
Halsbury ’98 In June ’gr his lordship re- 
ceived the hon. degree of D.C L. from Oxford 
University, He, Viscount Tiverton, s. C, 
4, Enntsmore Gardens, S.W. Carlton. 

*Hambleden, Kmily, 1st Viscountess (cr. 1891). 
Surname Smith. Widow of late Rt. Hon. 
W. H. Smith, who at his decease was First 
Lord of Treas., Leader of House of Com- 
mons, and Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports. 
This peerage was conferred in recognition 
of the abhe services of her late husband. 
Hetr, Hon. W F. D. Smith, M.P., s. 
Belgrave Square, London. 

Hamilton and Brandon, Alfred, 13th D. of (cr. 
1643). Sitsas D of Brandon(1711), Surname 
Douglas-Hamilton. B. 1862, s. 2895 Is 
premier peer of Scotland, and hered. Keeper 
of Holyrood Palace; has been Lieut. R.N. 
Her, Percy S D. Hamilton, c. Hamilton 
Palace, Lanarkshire, Kinnear House, Lin- 
iithgowshtre ; 23, Princes Gate. 

Hamilton of Dalzell, John Glencairn Carter, 
1st L. (cr. 1886), Surname Hamilton. B. 1829. 
M.P. Falkirk ’57-9, S. Lanarkshire 68-74 and 
80-85; a Lord-in-Waiting ’92-4. Heir, Hon. 
Gavin Georre Hamilton, s. L. Dadlsell, 
Motherwell, N.B.; 54, Eaton Place, S.W. 

Hampden, Henry Robert, znd V. (cr. 1884). 
Surname Brand. Is also Baron Dacre, a title 
dating from 1307. B. 1841, s. 1892. M.P. 
Herts '65-73; Stroud '74 and "80-85; Stroud 
Div. '85-6; Surveyar-Gen, of Ordnance are 
I.P. Herts and Sussex; app. Gov. N.S. 
Wales ’95. The first Viscount was Speaker 
of the House of Commons’72-84. Herr, Hon. 
T. W. Brand,s. Zhe Hoo, Herts. 

Hampton, Herbert Perrott Murray, 3rd L. (cr. 
1874). Surname Pakington. B. 1848, 8. 1893, 
Called Bar, Inner Temple, ’76. Herr, Hon, 
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Herbert Stuart Pakington, s. Westwood 
Park, Drowtuwsch ; Waresley Court, Kidder- 
minster. 

*Harberton, James Spencer, 6th V. (cr. 791). 
Surname Pomeroy. B. 1836, s. 1862. I.P. 
Herr, Hon. E. A. G. Pomeroy, s. 108, Crom- 
well Road, S.W. United University. 

enry Charles, 3rd V. (cr. 1846). 
Surname Hardinge. B. 1857.8. 1894. Lieut.- 
Col. Comdg. 7th Batt. Rifle Brigade, and late 
Capt. Rifle Brig.; served in the Nile Exped. 
(85) with Camel Corps, receiving medal with 
twoclasps Her, Hon. Hen Hardinge, 
s. South Park, Penshurst, ent. 


Hardwicke, Albert Edward, 6th E. of (cr. 1754) 
Surname Yorke. B. 1867. s. 1897. Formerly 
Capt. 3rd Batt. (D of Edinburgh’s) Wilts 
Regt.; was hon. attache to Embassy at 
Vienna ’86-91 ; D.L. and J.P. Cambs ; Memb. 
LCC. MHetr, Capt. Hon. John Manners 
Yorke, wn. 

Hare (see Listowel). 


Harewood, Henry Untick, sth E. of (cr. 1812) 
Surname Lascelles. B. 1846, 8S. 1892. Hon. 
Col. Yorks Hussars Yeo. Cav.; formerly 

rey Gren. Guards; J.P. Yorks West Riding; 

A.D C, to the Queen ’97. Heir, Visct Las- 

celles, s. Harewood House, Hanover Square. 


Harlech, William Richard, znd L. (cr. 1876) 
Surname Ormsby-Gore. B_ 1819, 8. 1876. 
M.P. Shgo ’41-52, Co. Leitmm ’58-76; LL. 
Co. Leitrim. Her, Hon. G. R. Ormsby- 
Gore,s. C. Carlton. 

Harrington, Charles Augustus, 8th E. of (cr. 
1742), Surname Stanhope. B. 1844, s. 1881 
Maj. Cheshire Yeo. Cav. Herr, Hon. F. W 
W. Stanhope, bro. C. Carlton. 

Harris, George Robert Canning, 4th L (cr. 181s) 
Surname Harris B. 1851, s. 1872. <£. at 
Eton and Christ Ch., Oxford. Although well | 
known for his success as a cricketer, and as . 
Captain of the Kent County Club, it was not | 
till 8s that Lord Harris came into public 
notice asa statesman He held the office of 
Under-Sec. for India ’85-6, and 1n Lord Sali.s- 


bury’s second Government was Under Sec 
for War ’86-9; Gov of oney 67G,C.LE., 
app. a Lord in-Waiting an C.S.1. ‘95 


Hew, Hon. George St. Vincent Harris, s 
C. Belmont, Faveisham, Kent, 6, Oaford 
Square, W. Carlton, 

Harrowby, Dudley Francis Stuart, 3rd E. of 
(cr. ato). Surname Ryder. B. 1831, 8. 1882 
P.C,; M.P. Lichfield ’56 9, Liverpool ’68 82; 
Vice-Pres. Counci) ’74-8; Pres. Board of Trade 
ee Lord Privy Seal ’85-6. Chm. Staffs 


Heir, Hon. H. D. Ryder, bro. C. 
Sandon Hall, Staffordshire,  Carlion, 
Travellers’, Atheneum, 

Hartismere (see Henniker). ‘ 


Hastings, George Manners, 11th L. (er. 1764). 
Surname Astley. B. 1857, s. 1895. Hetr, 
Hon. A. E. D. Astley, s. C. Carlton. 


Hatherton. Edward George Percy, 3rd L. (cr. 
1835). Surname Littleton. B. 1842, 8. 1888. 
C.M.G. ; was Hon. Commsnr. in Lunacy ‘90-8 ; 
C.C. Staffs., and Chm. Quarter Sessions; 
formerly Ma). and Lieut.-Col. Gren. Guards ; 
and Co}. Sec. and M1). Sec, to Lord Dufferin 
and Lord Lorne, Govs.-Gen. of Canada. Hetr, 
Hon. E. C. R. Littleton, s. U. TZeddesiey, 
Penkridge, Stafford; 55, Warwick Square, 
&.W. Travellers’. 

— Martin Bladen, 7th L. (cr. 1776). Sur- 

Hawke. B, 7860, 8. 1887. Late Capt. and 
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Hon. Maj. 3rd Batt. of Princess of Wales's 
Own (Yorks Regt.) ; Captain of Yorks County 
cricket team. Heir, Lieut. Hon. S. Hawke, 
RN., 6ro. C. Weghtll Park, Tadcaster. 
Carlton, Bachelors’, t yric, Yorkshtre. 


Hawkesbury, Cecil George Savile, rst L. (er. 
1893; orig. cr. 1786), Surname Foljambe. B, 
1846, ., 1st, ‘69, Louisa Blanche, e. d. ot 
Fredk. John and Lady Fanny Howard (died 
’71); and, 77, Susan Louisa, e. d. of Wm. 
Henry Fred&kx. and Lady Emily A. Cavendish. 
E. Eton Isa retired Lieut. R.N.; served 
in New Zealand war '63-4; D.L. Notts and E. 
Riding; J.P. for these counties and else- 
where, M.P. Notts. (’80-85, Mansfield D. 
85-92; a Lord-in-Waiting to H.M. the Queen 
April ’94 to July ’95 ; seconded Address ’gs. 
Hew, Hon. Arthur Foljambe, s L. Kavk- 
ham Abbcy, York, 2, Carlion House Terrace, 
S.W. Brooks’s. 

Hay (see Kinnoull). 

Headfort, Geoffrey, 4th M. of (cr. 1800). Suits 
as Ld. Kenlis (183x). Surname Taylour. B. 
1878, s.1894. Amunor. Her, Edward Henry 

. Taylour, c. C Headfort House, Kells, 
Co Meath, 32, Wilton Place, S W. 


Htadley, Charles Mark, 4th L. (cr.1797). Sur- 


name Allanson-Winn. BB. 1845, Ss. 1877. 
I R.P. (elected '83). Her, R. G Allanson- 
Winn, Esq. c. Carlton. 


Heneage, Edward, 1st L (cr. #99) Surname 
Heneage B. 1840. P.C ; M P. Lincoln 65-8, 
Grimsby "80-02, ’93-5; entered rst Life Guards 
57; retired 63; Chan of Duchy of Lancaster 
and Vice-Pres. of the Com of Council on 
Agriculture '86; J] P.and D.L Lincolnshire; 
H:'gh Steward of Grimsby. Her, Capt. the 
Hon George Heneage, s, L.U. 42, Prince's 
Gardens, S.W. 

Henley, Anthony Henley, 3rd L. (cr. *799)- Sits 
as Ld. Northington (1885). Surname Henley. 
B 182s, s. 1841. M P. Northampton ’sq 74. 
Heir, Hon. F. Henley, s. L.U. Watford 
Court, Rugby, Brooks's, Turf. 

Henniker, John Major, sth L. (cr. 1800) Sits as 
Ld Hartismere (1866). Surname Henniker- 
Major. B. 1842, s. 1870. M.P. E. Suffolk 
"66-70; a Lord-in-Waiting ’77, ’85 6, '86-92, and 
for a short time in ’o5; dim. Or. Sess. E. 
Suffolk CC; Gov. of the Isle of Man ’96. 
Heir, Hon A. E J. Henmker-Major, s. C. 
Carlton, White's, Travellers’. 

*Hereford, John, g4th Bp. of. Surname Per- 
cival. B 1834, Consecrated ’95. The see 
was founded 676 (income £4200). E Queen's 
Coll., Oxon; Jun. Math. Univ. Sch. ’55; 
double rst cl. Mod , 56; B.A. (double rst cl.) 
58; MA. 61: Hon. LL.D. of Univ. of St. 
Andrews "70; DD ’95; wasordained deacon 
’6o, and priest ’61, by Bp. of Oxford ; formerly 
Fellow of Queen’s Coll.,Oxford ; Head Master 
of Clifton Coll. 62-78 ; Exam. Chapl. to Bp. 
of Exeter ’69 82; Preb. of Exeter '71-82 ; Select 
Preacher at Oxford '82; Exam. Chapl to ap 
of London '84-6; Pres. of Trinity Coll., 
Oxford, ’78-87; Canon of Bristol ’82-7 ; Select 
Preacher at Oxford °88; Head Master of 
Rugby ’86-95. Zhe Palace, Hereford. 

Hereford, Robert, 16th V. (cr. 1549). Surname 
Devereux. B. 1843, 8. 1855. Is premier Vis- 
count of England. Heir, Hon.R.C, Devereux, 
Ss. Carlion. 

Herries, Marmaduke Francis, reth L. (cr. 1489). 
Sits as Lord Herries (1884). Surname Con- 
stable-Maxwell. B. 1837, @ 1876, LL, E, 
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Riding, Yorks, and Kuirkcudbrightshire, 
Hetress, Hon. G. M. Constable-Maxwell, d. 
L. Atheneum. 


Herachell, Farrer, rst L. (cr. 1886). Surname 
Herschell. B. 1837. E. Univ. Coll., 
London, and at the Univ. of Bonn; called to 
the Bar 60, and became Q.C. 72; Bencher of 
Lincoln’s Inn the same year; Recorder of 
Carlisle ’73, represented Durham City in 
the Liberal interest ’74-85; Solicitor-General 
in Mr. Gladstone’s ministry (‘8% and received 
the honour cf knighthood. In ’86 was raised 
to the peerage, and became Lord Chancellor. 
On the appointment of a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the working of the Metropohtan 
Board of Works he was appointed Chairman; 
and 1s one of the Commissioners appointed 
to adjust differences between the States and 
Canada. He again became Lord Chancellor 
in Mr. Gladstone’s ’92 Administration, hold- 


ing office until 1t resigned (June @): Oxford . 


Univ. conferred the degree of D.C.L. on him 
in 86, and Cambndge Umiv. LL.D. June 93; 
G C.B. '93; app. Capt. of Deal Castle ‘90, 
Chancellor of the Univ. of London ’93. Herr, 
Hon R. F. Herschell,s. L. Atheneum. 

Hertford, Hugh de Grey, 6th M. of (cr. 1743). 
Surname Seymour. B. 1843, 3. 1884. P.C.; 
M.P. Co. Antrim ’69-74, S. Warwickshire 
"74-80; was in the Guards; Compt. of the 
Household ’79-80. Heer, E. of Yarmouth, s. 
C. Carlton. . 

Heytesbury, William Frederick, 3rd L. (cr. 
1828), Surname Holmes-a’Court. B. 1862, s. 
1891; m. Nov. 87, Margaret Anna, d. of late J. 
Nixon Harman, Esq. ctr (to the title), Hon. 
L Holmes a’Court, 6,0 Heytesbury, Bath, 
Westover, Isle of Wight. New Club 

Hill, Rowland Richara, qth V. (cr 1842). Sur- 
name Clegg-Hill. B. 1863, 8. 1895. £. Eton. 
m. ’g0, Anme, @. of Wilham_ Irwin, Esq. 
Formerly Capt. 3rd Batt. Royal Warwickshire 
Regt. ; Patron of the living of Broughton V., 
Salop. Heir, Hon. F.W. Clegg-Hull, dro. 
Hawkstone Paik, Shrewsbury. 

Hillingdon, Charles William, 2nd L. (cr. 1886). 
Surname Mills. B. 1855, s. 1898._ Is a partner 
in the banking firm of Glyn, Mulls, & Co. 
M.P. Kent, Sevenoaks D. ’85-91; D.L. and 
] P. Kent; Treas. of the Gold Standard De- 
fence Assn. Hetr, Hon. Charles Thomas 
Mills, s. Camelford House, Park Lane, W. 

Hillsborough, E. ot (see Downshire). 

Huindlip, ‘Charles, 3rd L. (cr 1886). Surname 
Allsopp. B. 1877, 8. 1897. Lieut. 3rd_ Batt. 
Worcestershire Regt. Herr, Hon. W. H. 
Allsopp, #%. 


Hobhouse, Arthur, rst L. (cr. 1885). Surname 
Hobhouse. B. 1819. P.C; barrister 45; 
gC 62; Charity Comm. ‘66, Comm. of 

ndowed Sch. ’69 ; Legal Mem. of Gov.-Gen. 
of India’s Coun. ’72-7; Mem. Jud. Com. of 
P.C. since 81; Mem. Lond. Sch, Bd. 82-4; 
Ald. Lend, C.C. 89-92 j an Appellate Judge 
in House of Lords 87. L. 15, Bruton Street, 
W. Atheneum. 

Holm Patrick, Hans Wellesley, 2nd L. (cr. 1897). 
Surname Hamilton. B. 1886, s. 1898 ; a minor. 
ls maternally descended from the great Duke 
of Wellington. -Abbofstown House, Castle- 
knock, co. Dubisn. 

Home, rles Alexander, 12th E. of (cr. 1605). 
Sits as Ld. Douglas (1875). Surname Douglas. 
Home. B. 1834, 8.1881. L.L. of Lanarkshire 
and Lt.-Col. Lanarkshire Yeo. Cav. Heir, 
Ld. Dunglass, s. C. Carlton. 
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Hood, Francis Wheler, 4th V. (cr. 1 
Surname Hood. B. 1886, s, 1846. “Wocrere 
Lieut.-Col. Grenadier Guards. Heir, Hon. 
G, A. Hood, s. C. Travellers’. 

Hood of Avalon. Arthur W. Acland, 1st L, 
(cr. 1892) Surname Hood. B. 1824; s. of 
Sir Alexander Hood. Entered R.N. "373 
Served on coast of Syria ’40; 1n naval brigade 
at siege of Sebastopol, and in command of 
the Acom in China War ; director of Naval 
Ordnance 69-74; a Lord of the Admiralty 
77-9; 85-6, and ’869; commanded Channel 
Squadron 779-81. outton House, Glaston- 
bury, 19, Queen’s Gate Place, S W. 

Hopetoun, john Adrian Louis, 7th E. of (cr. 
1703) Sits as Ld. Hopetoun (1809). Surname 
Hope. B. 1860, s. 1873. P.C.; a Lord-in- 
Waiting ’85-6, and July 86 to Aug. 89; Lord 
High Commissioner to Gen. Assem. Ch. of 
Scotland ’87; Gov. of Victoria 89-95; app. 
Paymaster-Gen. ’95. Heer, Ld. Hope, s. & 


‘Hotham, John, sth L. (cr. 1797). 
Hotham, B. 1838, s. 1872. 7) 
R.N., and served in the Crimea. Hetr, Hon. 
Rev. J. H. Hotham, c. C. Carlton. 

Hothfield, Henry James, rst L. (cr. 1881). Sur- 
name Lufton. °B 1844. L.L. Westmorland ; 
a Lord-in-Waiting Feb. to July ’86. Was for 
fifteen years at the head of the Liberal party 
in Westmorland, but 1n ‘94 severed his con- 
nection with 1t on account of what he r-a 
garded as the most iniquitous budget of the 
ministry, coupled with their mode of con- 
ducting the business of the country ; Mayor 
of ape eby, ‘95-6. Herr, Hon. J.S.R. Tufton, 
s rooks's. 

Howard de Walden, Frederick George, 7th L. 
Ge 1597) Surname Ellis. B. 1830, s. 1868. 
ormerly in the dip. ser., and subsequentl 
in the Army. Heer, Hon. T. E. Elhs, s. Cc. 

Carlton. 

Howard of Glossop, Francis Edward, end L. 
(cr. 1869). Surname Fitzalan-Howard. B 
1859, Ss. 1883. Hetv, Hon. B. E. Fitzalan- 
Howard, s. L. White's. 

Howe, Richard William Penn, 3rd E. (cr. 1821). 
Surname Curzon-Howe. B. 1822, 8. 1876. Mal. 
Sec, to Com.-in Chief India’s54; 1s a general; 
Col. 2nd Life Guards , served in Kaffir War ; 
L.L. of Leicestershire 88. Heir, Visct. Cur- 
zon, M.P.,s. C. Zurf. 

Howth, Wilham Ulick Iristram, qth E. of (cr. 
1767), Sits as Ld. Howth (1881) Surname 
St. Lawrence. B. 1827, s. 1874. K.P. ; M.P. 
Galway 68-74; formerly in the Army; State 
Steward to Viceroy of Ireland ’55-8 and 59-66. 
L. Travellers’, 

serra Spry Warner Francis John Plantagenet, 
rath E. of (cr. 1529). Surname Hastings. B. 
1868, s. 1885. Maj. 3rd Batt. Leinster Reg. 
(Royal Canadians); ». Maud, 2nd d. of 

ir Samuel Wilson, M.P., June rrth, ’o2. 
Heir, Hon. O, W. Hastings, 10. C. Shara- 
vogue, King s Co. ; 10, Grosvenor Street, W. 
Pratt's, Carlton, Ksldare Street, Nimrod. 

*Huntingfield Joshua Charles, 4th L. (cr. 1796). 
Surname Vanneck. B. 1842, s. 1897. Retired 
Lieut.-Col Scots Guards; I.P. Her, Hon. 
W. A. Vanneck, bro. Bachelors’. 

Huntly, Charles, r1th M. of (cr. 1599). Sits as 
Lord Meldrum (1851). Surname Gordon. B. 
1847, 8. 1863. P.C; 18 premier M. of Scotland ; 
has been a Lord-in-Waiting; Capt. Gent.-at- 
Arms ’81; elected Lord Rector of Aberdeen 
Univ. ’90, in ’93, and again in ’96; C.C. for 


Surname 
P; formerly 
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* _ Hunts and Aberdeenshire Her, Lord Esme 
Stuart Gordon, dro LU <Aboyne Castle, 
NB, Orton Longueville, Peterborough 
Devonshire 

Hutchinson (see Donoughmore) 

Hylton, Hedworth Hylton, 2nd L (cr 1866 
Surname Jolliffe B 1829,8 1876 M P Wells 
*55 68, was in charge of the Light Cav at 
Balaclava He:rr,Hon H GH Jolhffe,MP, 
s C Carlton 

Iddesleigh, Walter Stafford, 2nd E of (cr 
1885) Surname Northcote B 1845, 8 1887 
e s of late earl, to whom he was private sec 
678 and °747, Comm, Deputy Chm, and 
Chm of Board of Inland Revenue 77 92 
Hew, Visct St Cyres, s Pynes, Exeter 


of Lord Salisbury’s coalition Cabinet (95) he 
was offered, and neceperd, the office of Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaste;, with a peer- 
age Is aPC and LLD , appointed (96) 8 
member of the Judicial Committee of the P C 
41, Cadogan Square,S Vi’ Brooks's 


Jersey, Victor Albert George, 7th E of (cr 


1697) Surname Villiers B 1845,s 1859 PC, 
G C MG, at Eton and Balliol Coll, 
Oxford, LJ and CC, Oxon, Alderman 
MCC , Lord in Waiting to the Queen 75 7, 
and afterwards Paymaster General 89 90, 
Governor General of New South Wales 90-93, 
is Chm of the Light Railway Commissioners 
Her, Visct \Vilhers,s C Middleton Park, 
Bicester 


23, Manchester Square, London, W  Athe Keane, John Manley Arbuthnot, 3rd L (cer 


neum 
Ilchester, Henry Edward, sth E of (cr 1756) 


Surname Fox Strangways B iat s 1865 Kelvin, 


PC , Capt of Gent at Arms 74, LL Dor 
setshire Hetr, Lord Stavordale, s C 
Melbury, Dorchester Abbotsbury, Dorchester 
Holland House, Kenstngton, Turf 

Inchiquin, Edward Donough, 14th L (cr 1536) 
Surname OBrien 8B 1839, s 187° RP 
elected ye KP,LL Co Clare Heir, 

on L OBnen,s C Carlton 

Innes (see Roxburghe) 

Inverc yde, John, ist L (cr 1897) Surname 
Burns 1829 Head of the Cunard Co, 
and first to recommend to the Government 
the adaptation of merchant ships for war 
purposes Hon Lieut RN Reserve, DL 
and J P Renfrew, Lanark, and co of city 
of Glasgow Heir, Hon George A Burns, 
s Castle Wennss, Wemyss Bay Hees 
shire 1, Park Gardens, Glasgow Travellers 
Western Club, Glasgow and RY Squadron, 

™ Cowes 

Iveagh, Edward Cecfl 1st L (cr 1891) Surname 
Guinness B 1847 3rds Sir Benjamin Lee 
Guinness, and dvo of 1st L Ardilaun, DL 
Dublin city, sheriff 76, cr a bart on occasion 
of visit of Prince and Princess of Wales to 
Ireland KP Her, Hon py i E Cecil 
Guinness,s C_ 5, Grosvenor Place,S W 

James of Hereford, Henry, rst L (cr 895) 
Surname James B_ Hereford 1828 
Cheltenham Coll , Lecturers Prizeman at 
the Inner Temple 50-51, called to Bar, Middle 
Temple, 52, nominated to the ancient office 
of “postman ” of Court of Exchequer 67, 
appointed QC 69, MP Taunton 6g 85 

ury, Lanc, 8595, was Solicitor General 
"73, and Attorney General 734 and 80 85 
uring the latter period he introduced and 
carried through Parliament the Corrupt 


1839) Surname Keane’ 8B 1816, 8 1882 
Somme y in the my C Carlton 
ulliam, xst (cr mas Surname 
Thomson B at Belfast 1824 at Glasgow 
Univ and Cambridge, where he graduated 
45) aS second wrangler, and was elected toa 
ellowship App Prof of Natural Philosophy 
in the Univ of Glasgow 46 His jubilee 
qs Professor was celebrated in 96 when he 
received the hon degree of LL D_ Editor 
of the Cambridge and Dublin Mathemattcal 
Journal 46, 1n which he contributed valuable 
additions to the mathematical theory of elec 
tricity It 1s, however in connection with 
submarine telegraphy that Lord Kelvins 
labours 1n electrical science are best known 
His electrical measuring instruments are 
largely used in electrical engineering, and 
his compass and sounding machine have been 
found most useful by navigators He has 
also made important additions to the sciences 
of electricity, and magnetism His mathe- 
matical insight 1s seen to the greatest 
advantage 1n his investigation of the nature 
of heat Pres ofthe British Association 71 
Knighted in 66 Created Grand Officier of the 
Légion d Honneur in 8g, 1s also a knight of 
the order ‘ Pour le Merite’ of Germany, a 
commander of the order of Prince Leopold of 
Belgium, and a foreign associate of the 
French Academy He 1s joint author with 
Professor Tait of the well known treatise on 
“Natural Philosophy Was President of 
the Roy1l Society o15, three times Presi 
dent of the Royal Society of Edinburgh 
LLD, DCL 7 » D of 
Glasgow ,G C VO Hon Col of the Corps of 
Electrical Engineers now ne Nether 
hall, Largs, Ayrshtre_ The aver stly 
Glasgow Atheneum, Reform, Whiteh if 
R Squadron, Savile 


Practices (Parliamentary Elections) Act ir Kenhs (see Headfort) 


ray James, as he then was, refused to Join 
Mr Gladstone’s ‘86 Administration, though 
offered the Lord Chancellorship, because of 
the views which he held upon the Home 
Rule question Was Ariel raed one of 
the active leaders of the Liberal Unionist 

He was one of the counsel for the 


, Valentine Augustus, 4th E of (cr 
1800) Sitsas Ld Kenmare (1856) Surname 
Browne B 1825,8 1872 PC,KP, 
Co Kerry s27:, Compt of the Household 
7568, Vice Chamberlain 4966 and 68-72; 
Lord Chamberlain ’80-85, LL Co Kerry 
Heir, Visct Castlerosse,s L Brooke's 


tmes in the action of O'Donnell v Walter, Kenry (see Dunraven) 


and as one of the leading counsel for that mK Sot 


organ 1p the Parnell Commismon delivered an 
able address, which formed quite a retro- 
spect of the history of Ireland He took a 
rominent part in the discussion of the Home 







d in getting several of his amend- 
adopted as one of the Chairmen 
Committees, On the formation 
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William, 2nd L (cr 1886, Peerage 
UK), th L {Peerage of Ireland) Surname 
Edward 1868, 8 1896 Lieut and Life 
Guards, DL Pembrokeshire JHetr, Lreut. 
the Hon Hugh Edwardes, dro 


e Bill during the ’93 session, and suc Kenyon, Lloyd, 4th L (cr 1788) Surname 


Kenyon. B 1864,8 1 First peer was a 
distinguished udge Oeics: Hon, G. T, 
Kenyon, ut. arlton, 


Peerage] 


Ker (ses Lothian). 

Kesteven, John Henry, 2nd L. (cr. 1868). 
Is a baronet (cr. 1640). Surname Trollope. 
B. 1851, s. 1874. Hetr, Hon. R. C. Trollope, 
bro. C. Casewrck, Stamford. Arthur's, 
Windham, Juntor Carlton. 

Kilmaine, Francis Wilham, 4th L. (cr. 789). 
Surname Browne. 1843. 3. 1873. a 
Cardiganshire ; elected an PRP. 90. Hetr, 
Hon. J. E. D. Browne, s. C. gasiton. 

Kilmarnook (see Erroll). 


Kilmorey, Francis Charles, 3rd E. of (cr. 1822) 
Surname Needham. B. 1842, s. 1880. 
I.R.P.; M.P. for Newry '72-4; Lt -Col. 
shire Yeo. Cav. Herr, Vince, Newry, s. C. 
Carlton. 

Kimberley, John, rst E. of (cr, 1866),  Sur- 
name Wodehouse. B. 1826. P.C ; K.G.; 
D.C.L.; s. as Baron Wodehouse ’46; 
Envoy to St. Petersburg’s56-8 ; Under Foreign 
Sec. ’52-6 and ’s9-61 ; Viceroy of Ireland ’64-6 ; 
Lord Privy Seal '68-70; Sec, for Colonies 

"70-74 and ‘80-82; Sec. for India ’82-5, Feb. to 

{uly ’86 ; Sec. for India and Lord Pres. of the 
ouncil from Aug. ’92 to Mar. ’94, when he 

was appointed Foreign Sec, retaining tifis 

latter office until the resignation of the Rose- 
bery Administration June ’95 , Chm. of Grand 

Com. '89-90. His Lordship was leader of the 

Liberal peers during Mr. Gladstone’s last 

administration, and, following the resigna- 

tion of Lord Rosebery (96), was (Jan ’97) 

unanimously chosen to again fill the position 


Shrop- 


Hew, Lord Wodehouse, s. Kimberley 
House, Wymondham, Norfolk, 35, Lowndes 
Square. Brooks's, Atheneum, r ravellers’. 


*Kingsale, Michael Constantine, 33rd L, (cr. 
1181), Surname De Courcy. B 1855, 8. 1895. 
P.; premier baron of Ireland, and 1s 
descended from John rst E. of Ulster, who 
invaded the province 1187; enjoys the here- 
ditary privilege of remaining covered in the 
ore of the sovereign, Hetr, Hon. 
. W. R. De Courcy, s. Siéoketon, Saltash, 
Cornwall, 24, South Eaton Place, S.W. 

*Kingston, Henry Edwyn, oth E. of (cr. 1768). 
Surname Kuing-Tenison. B. 1874, 8. 1896. 
m. Ethel Lisette, youngest d of Sir Andrew 
Barclay Walker. Lieut. sth Batt. Connaught 
Rangers. Herr, Visct. Bongeberouet Kil- 
ronan Castle, Carrtck-on-Shannon. Cariton, 
Wellington. 

*Kinloss, Mary, 8th Baroness (cr. 1601). (In 
the Peerage of Scotland ) Surname Moreen 
Grenville. B. 1852, s. 1889. @ of the jast 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos; m. ’84, 
Luis Ferdinand Harry Courthorpe Mor an, 
Esq. Heir, Hon R. G.G. Morgan-Grenville, s. 

ird, Arthur FitzGerald, rrth L. (cr. 1€82). 
Surname Kinnaird. Bb. 1847, s. 1887. D.L. 
and J.P. Perthshire, Kent, and London. 
M.A. Trin. Coll., Camb. Hetr, Hon. D. A. 
Kinnaird (Master of Kinnaird),s. LU. 
Rossi Priory, Inchture, Perthshire ; 10, St. 
ames’s Square, S.W. Atheneum, Brooks's, 
ear, Alexander Smith, 1st L. (cr. 1897). 
Surname Kinnear. B. 1833. Called to the 
Bar (Scotch) 1856; Q.C. ‘81; appointed Dean 
of Faculty of Kdvocates 81, and a Lord of 
Session ‘82, with the designation of Lord 
Kinnear. 2, Moray Place, Edinburgh. 
Kinnoull, Archibald Fitzroy George, 12th E. of 


Egyp- 
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| tian Gendarmerie; served with distinction 
under Baker Pasha 1n the campaign on the 
Red Sea. Heir, Visct. Dupphn, s. Dupplin 
and Balhouste_ Castles, Perthshire; 36, 
Victoria Street, S. 


Kintore, Algernon Hawkins Thomond, roth E. 
of (cr. 1677). Sits as Ld. Kintore (1838). 
Surname Keith-Falconer. B. 1852, s. 1880. 
P.C.; G.C.M.G. ; Lt.-Col. and Col. Commdg. 
rd Gordon Highlanders; a Lord-in-Waitin 
85-6, and aga’n in ’95; Captain Yeo. Guar 
july ’B6-9; Gov. of Ss. Austraha ’8 5. Hetr, 
ord Falconer, s. C. Kezth Hail Inverurce, 
N.B ; 5, Portman Strect, W. United Ser- 

vice, Marlborough, St. James's, Carlton. 
Kitchener of Khartoum, Horatio Herbert, rst L. 
(cr. 1898). Surname Kitchener. He 1s the 
eldest son of the late Lieut.-Col. H. H. 
Kitchener, and was b, 1n 1850. Educated at 
the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, he 
joined the Royal Engineers, and was em- 
ployed for some time in and after ’74 on the 
alestine and Cyprus Surveys. He served, 
having volunteered, as a major of cavalry in 
the Egyptian Army in ’82, with the Nile 
Expedition in 84, and became Governor of 
Suakin ’86. For his bravery in the action of 
Handub in 88, when he led the Egyptian 
troops against Osman Digna, he was made 
A.D.C. to the Queen, and in the subsequent 
fighting he was mentioned 1n despatches and 
made a C.B. From 88 till ’92 he held the 
rank of Adj-Gen, 1n the Egyptian Army, 
and 1n the latter year was appointed Sirdar, 
After the taking of Dongola, 1n ’96, he was 
made K.C.B ,and subsequently organised the 
final irresistible advance against the Khalifa, 
which resulted in his utter defeat at 
Omdurman in Sept. 88 For this he was 
awarded a peerage, as Baron Kitchener of 
Khartoum and of Aspall, in the County of 
Suffolk. On his return to England he was 
given an enthusiastic reception, and he was 
resented with the freedom of the City of 
ondon and a sword of honour. 


Knutsford, Henry Thurstan, rst V. (cr. 1895) ; 
ist B. cr. 1888 Surname Holland. B. 1825; 
e s late Sir H. Holland, Bart., Phys.-in-Ord. 
to the Queen, P.C.; E. Harrow and Tnn, 
Coll , Camb.; called Bar, Inner Temp., '49, 
bencher ’8: ; legal adviser at Col. Off. ’67-70; 
Assist. Under Sec. State Colonies '70-74; 
M.P. Midhurst 74-85, Hampstead 85-8 ; Finan. 
Sec. Treas. ’85, Vice-Pres. Counc] ’85-6 and 
86-7; Col. Sec. of State Pie "87 to Aug. 
. J.P. County of London and Surrey; 
oy .G., and Knight of Justice of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem ; appointed 
a Trustee of the National Portrait Gallery 
' 196. Hetr, Hon. PMertd George Holland, s. 
t 


C. Pinewood, tley, Surrey; 75, Eaton 
Square, S.W. 
L n, Charles Wallace Alexander Napier, 


end L, (cr. 1880). Surname Cochrane-Baillie. 


B. 1860, 8. 1890. K.C.M.G.; M.P. North St. 
Pancras ’8 ; app. Gov. of Queensland 
’9s. Hetr, Hon. Victor Alexander Brisbane 


. Cochrane-Baillie, s. C. Carlton. 


Lanesborough, John Vansittart Danvers, 6th 
E. of (cr. 2756). Surname Butler. B. 1839, 8 
. LR.P.; ret. Capt. R. N.; LL. bo. 
one = Her, Lord Newtown-Butler, s. 


Carlion, 
ord, Hercules Edward, ‘4th L. (cr. 1800). 
Surname Rowley. B. 1848, 8. 1854. I-R.P, ; 
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formerly in the Grenadier Guards. AHetr, 
Hon J. W. Rowley, s. C. Carlton. 

Lansdowne, Henry Charles Keith, sth M. of 
(cr 1784). Surname FitzMaurice. B. 1845, 8 
1866. G., P.C. He isthe e s. of the 4th 
Marquis by the late Hon. Emily Jane, d. of 
the Comte de Flahault and the Baroness 
Keith and Na:rne, was Under-Secretary for 
War April ’72 to Feb. ’74, Under Secietary 
India Office May to Aug ’80, and Governor- 
General of Canada "83-8, Governor-General of 
India from ’88 ti]l Dec 793, app. a Trustee of 
the National Gallery ’94, app Sec of State 
for War July ‘95, LD Wilts. Hew, E of 
Kerry,s L  /ravelless’. 

Lathom, George Edward, 2nd E of (cr. 1880) 
Surname Bootle-Wilbraham B 1864; ea at 
Eton, formerly Major Royal Horse Guards , 
Capt. Lancashire Hussars Yeo Cav , 8. (’98) 
his fathe:, who was Lord Chamberlain ’85-6 
wy 86 to Aug. ’92, and ‘95, to 98, and died 

ov. 2oth, ’98 err, Hon. Edward Wilham, 
_ Lathom House, Ormskirk, 43, Seymour 
Street, W. Marlborough, Turf 

Lauderdale, Frederick Henry, 13th = of (cr 
1624) Surname Maitland B 184c, s 1884 
Formerly in Army, elected SR P 89 , LL 
Berwickshire ’90. Hetr, Visct. Maitland, s 
Thu lestane Castle, Lauder, Co SBerusick 
Carlton. 

Lawrence, John Hamilton, and L (cr 1869). 
Surname Lawrence. 5. 1846, s 1879. 5s 
of the famous Gov.-Gen. of India, app a 
Lord-1in-Waiting ’95. Her, Hon. A. G. Law- 
rence, s. L. Brooks's. 


Leconfield, Henry, 2nd L. (cr. 1859) Surname 
Wyndham. 1830, S 1869 MP. West 
Sussex ’54-69; formerly in the Life Guards ; 
Vice-Chm. Sussex C.C. Het, Lieut the 
Hon G.C.H. Wyndham, s. C. Carlion. 

Leeds, George Godolphin, roth D of (cr. 1 
Surname Osborne. B. 1862, 8. 1896 
for Brixton I). 87-96, Assist. Sec. to Colonial 
Sec. '87-8; Treas. of H M Household ’95-6, 
late Lieut. Yorks Hussar Yeo. Cav.; Memb 


4). 


LC.C. ’98 Descended from Sir E Osborne, 
Lord Mayor of London in 1582. AHesr, 
Lieut. Lord Francis Osborne, R N., 570, C. 


11, Grosvenor Crescent, S.W. Travellers’. 
Leicester, Thomas William, 2nd E. of (cr. 
1837). Surname Coke. B. 1822, S§ 1842 
KG.; is ae of Privy Seal to Prince of 
Wales; L.L. Norfolk. Hetr, Visct. Coke, 


s. U. 
Legh, Wilham Henry, 2nd L. (cr. 1839). Sur- 
name Leigh. B. 1824, 8. pe P.C ; 1s LLL. 
Hi on. F 


of Warwickshire. Heir, . D Leigh, 
Ss. Brooks's. 
Leinster, Maurice, 6th D. of (cr. 1766). Sits 


as V. Leinster (1747). Surname FitzGerald. | 
B. 1887, 8. 1893. Is Bassas Duke, Marquis, 
and Ear] of Ireland. A minor. Hetr-pres., 
Ld. Desmond, bro. Carton, Maynooth, Co. 


Lattin, Cha les, sth E of ). S 
i rles, 5 of (cr. 1795). Surname | 
Clements ; will sit in the House of Lords as 


Baren Clements (1831) when of age. B. 1879, 
8.1892. Hetr, Hon, F. P. Clements, bro. 

Leven and Melville, Ronald Ruthven, 11th E. of 
(cr. 1641). Surname Leslie-Melville. B. 1835, 
8. 1889. S.R.P.; a partner in the bankin 
firm of Melville, Evans, & Co.; a 
Hagh Commissioner to the Gene 

: he Church of Scotland ’98. Her, Lord 
Aaternie, s. Carlton, Travellers’. 
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Lichfield, Augustus, 92nd Bp. of. (See founded 
cs6.) Surname Legge. B. 1839, app. 1891. 
e1s the sth s. of the late Earl] of Dartmouth. 
E. Eton and Christ Ch., Oxon. Graduated 
BA ‘6:1, and proceeded to M A. 1n ’64, when 
he was ordained deacon by the Bishop of Lich- 
field, and licensed to the curacy of Hands- 
worth. Receiving priest’s orders in ‘65, he 
came to St. Mary’s, Bryanston Square, in ’66, 
where he remained as curate till 67, when he 
was a) eng vicar of St. Bartholomew’s, 
Sydenham. Hon. Canen of Rochester 1n ’77. 
Two years later he became vicar of Lewisham; 
appointed rural dean of Greenwich ’80, and 
subsequently of Lewisham, on its formation 
into a separate deanery ’86 Succeeded Dr. 
Maclagan as Bishop of Lichfield 1n June ’91. 
The “alace, Lichfield 

Lichfield, Thomas Francis, 3rd E. of (cr. 1831). 
Surname Anson’ B 1856, s. 1892. . and 
J P Staffordshire. Herr, Visct. Anson, s. 
Shugborough Hall, = tapers. 

“Lifford, James Wilfred, sth V. (cr. 1781). 
Surname Hewitt. B 1837, s. 1887. I.P., J.P. 
Co. Donegal. He:7, Hon A.R. Hewttt, bro. 
C. Austin House, Broadway, Worcs. 

Ly¥ford, John, sth L (cr 1797) Surname Powys 
B 1863,s.1596 Capt 3rd Batt. Northampton 
Regt (Militia) Hew, Hon. [. A Powys, s. 
Lilford Hall, Northamptonshire. 

Limerick, William Henry Edmond de Vere 
Sheaffe, 4th E. of (cr. 1803) Sits as Ld. 
Foxford (1815). Surname Pery. B. 1863, s. 
1896 Late Lieut. Rifle Brigade. Hetr, Visct 
Glentworth, s 

Ianooln, Edward, 88th Bp. of. 
about 800) Surname Ring. . 1829, app. 
1885 The see was known formerly as Lind: 
isse, then Leicester, then Dorchester, when 
in 1067 1t became the diocese of Lincoln. His 
lordship 1s the son of the late Ven. Arch- 
deacon King. £. Oriel Coll., Oxon., where 
he graduated BA. ’51, MA. ’55, and D.D. 
’73; ordained deacon ’s4, and priest ’55, and 
consecrated Lord Bishop of Lincoln April 


See founded 


25th, 85. Dr. King was formerly curate of 
heatley, Oxfordshire (’54-8), chaplain and 
assistant lecturer at Cuddesdon College ’s58, 


being made hice 63. Yen years later 
he became Oanon of Ohrist Churoh and Eegius 
Professor of Pastoral Theology at Oxford. He 
1s an enthusiastic High Churchman, and 18 
known as an author by his sermons “ Ezra 
and Nehemiah,” ‘‘Addresses to Men and 
other Sermons ’ (’78), Meditations on the 
Last Seven Words” ('76). In ’88 i 
were instituted against him by the Church 
Association (q.v ) for alleged illegal ritualistic 
ractices, and after long delay the Judicial 
ommiuttee of the Privy Council delivered 
judgment in favour of the Bishop on every 
point (Aug. end, '92). Old Palace, Lincoln. 


Atheneum, 
*Lindsay, David Clark, r1th E. of (cr. 1633). 
B. 1832, 8. 1894. S.P.; 


Surname Lindsay. 

J P. Fifeshire. ety, Viscount Garnock, s. 
Lindsey, Montague Peregrine, 11th E. of (cr. 

1626). Surname Bertie. B. 1815, 8. 1877, 

Formerly in the Guards. Hetr, Lord Bertie, 
Lingen Ralph Robert Wheel t L. ( 

: a obert eeler, 18 - (cr. 
1885). Saree Lingen. B. 1819. M.A. 
Scholar of Trin., and Fellow Ball. Coll., 
Oxford; called to Bar, Linc. Inn, 4p hon. 
Fellow Trin. Coll., Oxford; hon. D.C.L.; 
was Sec. to Committee of Council on Educ. 
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49°69; Perm. Sec. to Treas. 69 85; K.C.B. 
Ag oo Ald. L.C.C. 88-93. L.U. 13, Wetherby 
Gardens, S.W. Atheneum. 

*Lisburne, Arthur Henry George, 6th E, of (cr. 
1776). Surname Vaughan. . 1862, s. 1888. 
I.P.; D.L. Cardiganshire, Sheriff ‘89. Hezr, 
Lord Vaughan, s. C. Carlton. 

*Lisle, pele i Wilham James, 6th L. (cr. 1758). 
Suiname Peeent. . 1840, 8. 1898. I.P. 
Seived in New Zealand militia during the 
Maori war of '64 5. Heer, Hon. Horace George 
Lysaght, s. C. Kenturk, Co. Cork. 

Lister, Joseph, rst L. (cr. 1897). 
Lister. B. 1827. s of the late Joseph J. 
Lister, of Upton, Essex Is President of 
the Royal Society, Surgeon Extraordinary 
to the Queen; Ementus Prof. of Clinical 
Surgery in King’s College, and Chm. of the 
Ins. of Preventive Medicine; B A. and M.B. 
Lond.; F.R.C.S.E. and F.R.C.S. Edin. ; Hon. 
LL.D. Edin , Glasgow, Camb , Montreal, and 
Toronto; DC.L. Oxon, and M.D. Dublin. 
Has also had conferred plait him many 


foreign distinctions. 12, Park Crescent, Port- 
land Place, W. 


Listowel, William, 3rd E. of (cr. 1822). Sits as 
Ld. Hare (1809). Surname Hare. B. 1833, 
s. 1856. K.P.; foimerly 1n the Guards; 
severely wounded at Alma; a _ Lord 1n- 
Waiting ’80 Het, Visct. Ennismore, s._ L. 
Kingston House, Princes Gat, S.W. 
Brooks s. 


Liverpool, John Charles, rst Bp of. (See 
founded ape) Surname Ryle. B. 1816. He 
is the e. s. of the late Mr. J]. Ryle, M.P., of 
Macclesfield , £. Eton and Christ Ch , Oxford, 
graduating (36) Craven Scholar and first- 
class Classics ; rector of Helmingham ’44-61, 
vicar of Stradbroke ’61-80, app. first Dean 
of Salisbury and then Bishop of Liverpool by 
Lord Beaconsfield ’80, Author of ‘‘ Christian 
Leaders a Hundred Years Ago,” ‘‘ Expository 
Thoughts on the Gospels,” 1n 7 vols., and 
other works. Atheneum. 


Llandaff, Henry, rst V. (cr. 1895) Surname 
Matthews. . 1826, .C.; s. Hon. Henr 
Matthews, late puisne judge of Ceylor, 

artly on the Continent and partl en land. 

aving graduated B.A. at the Univ. of Paris 
he studied at Univ. Coll., London, and sub- 
sequently graduated B.A., with honours in 
classics and mathematics, and LI..B. at the 
London Univ., where he obtained the Univ. 
Law Scholarship of £50 a year for three years. 
In the same year he was appointed a Fellow 
of Univ. Coll., the only other Fellow of the 
year being Bagehot the economist. In ’45, 
when he was only eighteen, Mr. Matthews 
was admitted at Lincoln’s [nn, and in ’so he 
was called to the Bar, and commenced practice 
In ’52. Sixteen years later he took silk; was 
elected a Bencher of Lincoln's Inn, and was 
returned to the House of Commons as Inde. 

endent Conservative member for Dungarvan. 
F 10m °'72-6 he acted as Examiner in Common 
Law to the Counoil of Legal Education. Was 


Surname 


M.P. Dungarvan (L.C.) 68-74. In ’@5 he 
unsuccessfully contested North Buirming. 
ham as a Conservative. In 


July "86 ht 
contested East au a; apn and by thi 
fuston of the Liberal Unionists with th 
Conservatives ,was returned, and continued 
to represent the division until his elevation to 
the peerage. When Lord Salisbury formed 
his second Administration after the general 
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election of ’86 Mr. Matthews was appointed 
Home Seoretary, and held that office until the 
Conservative reverse of ‘92, He was while 
practising connected with several causes 
celebres, notably the Borghese case, the 
Slade case, Lyon v. Home (the spuiritualits), 
Reg. v. Boulton and Park, the Epping Forest 
case, the Tichborne case, Armstrong case, 
and the Crawford divorce case. Lord 
Llandaff was in ’97 appointed Chm. of the 
Roy: Comm. on the London Water Supply. 
6, Carlion Gardens, S.W. 

Liandaff, Richard, 93rd Bp. of. (See founded 
in the sixth century.) Surname Lewis. 
B. 1821. His areee isthe s. of John Lews, 
Esq.,of Henllan, Narbeth, Pembroke, and was 
£. at Bromsgrove School, and Worcester 
Coll., Oxford; graduated D.D. by diploma 
’83, in which year he was consecrated Lord 
Bishop of Llandaff. His lordship was for- 
merly rector of Lampeter Velfry ’51-83; Pre- 
bendary of Caerfarchell and of Mydiim in 
St. David’s Cathedial °67-75; Archdeacon 
of St. David’s; and chaplain to the Bishop of 
St. Davids ’75 83. His lordship presided at 
the Church Congress (89) at Cardiff. 

The Palace, Llandaff, Henllan, Narbeth, 
Pembrokeshire. Athenwum. 

Llangattoch, John Allan, rst L. (cr. 1892). B. 
1837. Surname Rolls. J P. and D.L. Mon- 
mouthshue (High Sheriff 75); late Capt. 
Roy. Glouces. Hussars; Hon. Col. 1st Mon- 
mouthshire Vol. Art.; M.P. Monmouthshire 
"80-85, elected Mayor of Monmouth "96-7, re- 
elected '97_ Hetr, Hon. J. M. Rolls, s. C, 
The Hendre, Monmouth, South Lodge, 
Rutland Gate, S W. Carlton, Arthur’s. 

Loch, Henry Brougham, G.C.B.,G.C.M.G.,P.C., 
D.C.L., rt L (cr. 1895). Surname Loch. B. 
1827. Served 2 yeais as Midshipman in the 
Navy; left and entered the 3rd Bengal 
Cavalry ; served in the Sutle) campaign ; was 
2nd in Command Skinner s Horse , A,D.C. to 
Lord Gough (commander in chiet); served 
in Bulgaria ’54, was secretary to the Earl of 
Elgin’s special mission to China's57, and again 
in 60, brought home Treaty of Yedds 's8; 
was taken prisoner during the war with 
China, and subjected to much cruelty; bearer 
ot the ratified eee of Tien-tsin ‘60; was 
private secretary to Sir George Grey (Home 
Secretary); and appointed Governor of the 
Isle of Man 63, where fie effected many 
public improvements and legislative reforms, 
including the reconstitution of the House of 
Keys. He was subsequently appointed Com- 
missioner of her Mayjesty’s Woods and 
Forests. Appointed Goveinor of Victoria 
"B4-g, where he made himself very popular, 
He was BPpones? (April ’89) to succeed Sir 
Hercules Robinson as Gov. of Cape Colony 
and of S Africa. During the Matabele War, 
and difficulties with the fransvaal, which he 
successfully settled, Sir Henry Loch, as High 
Commissioner in South Africa, was cuon- 
spicuously before the public. Was created a 
Privy Councillor in May ’95, and two months 
later was elevated to the peerage; m. 6:2, 
Elizabeth, d. of Hon. E, E. Villiers. Heer, 
Hon. E. Douglas, s. Stoke College, Stoke- 
by-Clare, Suffolk ; 44, Elm Park Gardens, 

.W. Travellers’, Atheneum, Guards’, Marl- 
borough. 


Loftus (see Ely). 
Londesboroug: ,» William Hy. Forester, 1st 
E. of (cr. '87). Surname Denison. 8B. 1834. 
Il 
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M.P. Beverley °37-59, Scarboro’ ’59-60; succ. 
as and L. ’6o,. : etr, Visct. Rainciiffe, 5. C 
ravellers’. 


London, Mandell, rcoth Bp. of. (This see was 
founded at a very pate date, the bishops 
formerly possessing archiepiscopal powers, 
The income of the see 13 Aros, and in 
precedence it ranks after Canterbury and 
York.) Surname Creighton. B. 1843, app. 
1896. He was ordaihed priest in ’73, and 
received the living of LEmbleton two years 
later. He was appointed Rural Dean of 
Alnwick 1n ’70, and Hon. Canon in Newcastle 
diocese ‘82. After five years’ occupancy of a 
canon’s stall at Worcester he was transferred 
early in ’91 to the Windsor Chapter. He was 
nominated as Bp. of Peterborough 1n ’9z, and 
translated to London in ’96. As author of 
the “History of the Papacy during the 
Pernod of the Reformation,” and numerous 
other historical works, including one on 
“Queen Elizabeth,” published in °g6, and as 
the founder and first editor of the English 
Aitsorical Review, Dr. Creighton has attained 
considerable litcrary eminence. He became 


e Professor of Ecclesiastical History at 
Cambridge in 84. Heis PC.,D D (Oxford 
and Cam 


ridge), LL D (Glasgow), DC.L. 
(Durham), D. Litt, (Dublin) and LL D. 
(Harvard University, U.S A.), app. ’98 a 
trustee of the Nat. PortraitGallery. Fulkam 
Palace, London, S.W. Atheneum, 


Londonderry, Charles Stewart, 6th M. of (cr. 
1816). Sits as E. Vane (1823). Surname 
Vane-Tempest-Stewart. B. 1852. 8. 1884. 

.C.; K.G., M.P. Co. Down ’78-84; Viceroy 
of Ireland 86-9; Chm. London School Board 

’95-8; A D.C tothe Queen’g7. Lord London- 
erry’s attitude towards certain provisiors 

of the Ministerial Workmen's Compensation 

Bill brought him into prominence dunng 

the session of ’97. The and peer was the 

minister long known as Visct. Castlereagh. 

He r, Visct. Castlereagh, s. C. Carlton. 


Longford, Thomas, sth E. of (cr. 1785). Sits as 
Lord Silchester (1821), Surname Pakenham. 
B. 1864, 8. 1887. Lieut, 2nd Life Guards, 
Her Hon. E, M. Pakenham, 670. C. 24, 
Bruton Street, W. 


Lonsdale, Hugh Cecil, sth E. of (cr. 1807), 
Surname Lowther. B. 1857, s. 1882. Adm. of 
the coasts of Westmorland and Cumbeiland ; 
Hon. Col. 3rd Batt. Border Reg. and Cum- 
berland Royal Artillery ; Mayor Westmorland 
and Cumberland Yeo, Cav. ; ].P. Cumberland, 
Westmorland, and Rutland. Entertained the 
German Emperor at Lowther in Aug. '95; 
Mayor of Whitehaven "95-6. He, Hon. L. FE. 
Lowther, bro. C. Lowther Castle Penrith, 
Whi'shaven Castle, Cumberland. ; Barley- 
thorpe Hall, Oakham, Rutland, 14 and 15, 
Carlton House Ter:ace,S.W. Carlton, Tury. 


Lothian, Schomberg Henry, oth M. of (cr. 1701), 
Sits as Ld. Ker (1821). Surname Kerr. B. 
1833, 8s. 1870, K.T.; P.C.; LL.D.; Lord 
Keeper Privy Seal of Scotiand, and Capt.-Gen. 
Royal Seottish Archers ; Col. ard Batt. 
Lothian Regt.; Pres. Royal ae and 
Antiquarian Societies of Scotland ; . for 
Scotland and Vice-Pres. Scotch Ed. Dept. 
March '87-92; President of Art Union of 

, Landon ’93. Hew, Lord Jedburgh, s. C. 
Newbaitle Abbey, Dalke:th, N.B.; 39, Gros- 
wrnor Square, W. Cariion. 
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Loudoun, Charles Edward Hastings, 11th E. of 
(cr. 1633). Sits as Ld. Botreaux (1368). Sur- 
name Abney-Hastings. B.18s55,s. 1874. DL. 
Ayrshire. Heir, Hon.P, k. Rawdon-Hastings, 
bro, C. Carlton. 

*Louth, Randal Pilgrim Ralph, rath L. (er. 
1541) Surname Plunkett B. 1868, s. 1883. 
I.P , late Lt. 3rd Batt. Wilts. Regt. Hes, 
the Hon pie R,. P. O. Plunkett, s. 
Louth Hall, Ardee, Co. Louth. 

Lovaine (see Percy), 

Lovat, Simon Joseph, 16th L. (cr. 1540). Sits 
as Ld. Lovat (1837). Surname Fraser. B. 
1871, 8. 1887. Heer, Hon. H.]. Fraser, dro. L 
Beaufort Castle, Beauly, Inverness, 

Lovelace, Ralph Gordon Noel, and E. of (cr. 
1838) Surname Milbanke. e¢. s. and heir 
of first Earl by his first wife, the only d. 
of the celebrated Lord Byron. B. 1839, s. 
to the Barony of Wentworth 1862, on the 
death of his grandmother, and sat under that 
title, though with the courtesy title of Visct. 
Ockham, until he succeeded to the earldom ’g2. 
He (to earldom), Hon. Lionel F, Noel, bro. 


Hew ee (to Barony of Wentworth), Hon. 
Ada Mary, d. Wentworth House, Chelsea. 
sitheneum., 


Lovell and Holland (see Egmont). 


Lucan, George, ath E. of (cr. 179s). Surname 
Bingbam. 8B. 1830, s. 1£88. Seed in the 
Rifle Brig. and Coldstream Guards, retirin 
as Lt.-Col. ‘60; Vice-Adm. of Prov. o 
Connaught, Knight of Legion ot Honour and 
Medjidie; was A.DC. to his late father 
in the Crimea, and was present at Alma and 
Balaclava , M.P. for Mayo ’65 74, J.P. Cos. 
Middlesex and Mayo, elected an I.R.P. 
89, KP. a Het, Lord Bingham, s. C. 
Lalham House, Staines, Castlebar House, 
Castlebar, Ireland. Carlton, Turf. 

Ludlow, Henry Charles, rst L. (cr. 1297). Sur- 
name Lopes . 1828. Called to the Bar 
(Inn. Temp ) e M.P. Launceston ‘68 74, 
Frome '74 6. as Beppe unted Recorder of 
Exeter ’67, which office he held until °76 
when he was made a Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas. A Lord Justice of Appeal 
since 85 97, and Chm. of the Wilts Quarter 
Sessions since ‘96. Elevated to the peerage 
on the occasion of HM. Jubilee and his 
retirement from the Court of Appeal, and 
granted an annuity for hfe of £3500. 
Hetr, Hon. Henry Ludlow Lopes, s._ 8, 
Cromwell Place, S. Kenstngion, S.W.; 
Heywood, Westbury, Wulits. Carlton and 
Atheneum. 

Lurgan, William, 3rd L. (cr. 1839). Surname 
Brownlow. B, 1858, 8.1882. Formerly in the 
Grenadier Guards. Herr, Hon. J. R. Broun- 
low, bro. L. Caslion. 

Lyttelton (see Cobham). 

Lytton, Victor Alexander George Robert, 2nd 
E, of (cr. 188.), Surname Bulwer-Lytton. 
B. 1876, 8. 1891. Has lordship’s father, who 
s. as 2nd Lord '73, was Munister_ to 
Portugal, Viceroy of [ndia ’76 8, Ambas- 
sador to Paris 87-92. The first lord was the 
celebrated author. Her, Hon. Neville 
Bulwer-Lytton, dro. Knebworth, Herts. 


Lyveden, FitzPatrick Henry, and L. (cr. 1859). 
Surname Vernon. B. reed, 3. 18 “Has 
Herr, 


been in the diplomatic service. Hon. 
Robert Percy Vernon, ». C. Farmet 
Woods, Thrapstone ; 4, Belgrave Place, S. ad 
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Macclesfield, George Loveden William Henry, 
gth E of (cr 1721) Surname Parker B 18838, 
s 3896 A minor, Hetr, Hon Cecil T 
Parker, un 

*Maodonald, Ronald Archibald, 6th L (cr 
1776) Surname Macdonald B 1853 9% 1874 
IP Hetr,Hon S G J Macdonald,s C 
Carlton 

“Macdonald of Earnsoliffe, Susan Agnes, 1st 
Baroness (cr 1891) Surname Macdonald 
Widow of late Rt Hon Sir John Macdonald, 
G C B, many years Prime Mister of Canada, 
at whose decease this peerage was conferred 
In recognition of his public services 

Maonaghten, I dward, (cr 1887) Surname 
Macnaghten B 1830 PC BA Camb sz, 
MA 59,and Fell Trin , Linc Inn 57 OC 
80, Bencher 83, MP Co Antrim 808,, 
N Antrim 857, a Ld of Appeal in Ordinary 
87 C Carlton 

Magheramorne, James Douglas, 2nd L (er 
1887) Surname M Garel Hogg B 1861, 8 
1890 Capt rst Life Guards was ADC 
to Lord Aberdeen when Viceroy of Ireland 
Heir, Hon Dudley Stuart M‘Garel Hogg, 
bro Maghcramo:ne, Co Anirim 36, 
Lowndes Street, S W 

Malcolm of Poltallooh, John Wingfield 1s; L 
cr 1896) Surname Malcolm B 1833 £ 

ton and Christ Ch , Oxon ,M P Boston 60 74 
and 748, Argyleshire 8692,C B , Volunteer 
Decoration, formerly Col sth Batt Argyll 
and Sutherland Highlanders C Poltalloch, 
Lochgilphead Queen Annes Mansions, Si 

ames s Park, 

almesbury, Edward James, 4th E of (cr 
1800) Surname Harris 1842, S 1889 
Formerly Maj 2nd Batt Roy Irish Rifles 
retired Hon Lt Col 8 P Dorset and 
Hants, D L Hants fez, Visct FitzHarnis, 
s C Heron Court, Christchurch Carlton 

Manchester, James, 3rd Bp of (See founded 
1847) Surname Moorhouse B 18e6, app 
1886 E St Johns Coll, Camb , graduated 
BA,Sen Opt, 53,MA 60, DD jure aig , 
76, was ordained deacon 53, and priest 54, ' 
Ely , consecrated Lord Bishop of Melbourne 76, | 
and was translated to Minchester 86 For 
merly curate of St Neots «555, Sheffield 

59, Hornsey 5961, perpetual curate of 
ge John, Fitzroy Square, 61 7__ vicar of Pad . 
dington and rural dean 67 76, Warburtonian | 
Lecturer 74, Chaplain in Ordinary to the | 
Queen, and prebendary of Caddington Major | 
in St Pauls Cathedral 746 Huisean Lecturer 

‘“Our Lord Jesus Christ the Subject of 

routhin Wisdom ) 65 Other books written 
by his lordship are ‘ Nature and Revelation, ’ 
‘Jacob,’ ‘‘ The Expectation of the Christ, 
‘‘Christ and His Surioundings, ‘Dangers 
of the Apostolic Age,’ ‘The [leaching of! 
Chnst,’ ‘“ Church ork, its Means and 
Methods,” and ‘‘ The Roman Claim to Supre 
macy’ (94°) Btshops Court, Manchester 
Atheneum 

Manchester, William Angus Drogo, oth D of 
(cr 1719) Surname Montagu. B 1877, s 
1892 Heer Lord Charles Montagu, un 
Kimbolton Castle 

Manners, John Thomas, ard L (cr 1807) Sur 


name Manners B 1852, s 1864 Formerly 
mn the Guards Hair, Hon John Neville 
Manners, s C. Carlton 


Wilham David, ro E 
Surname Murray B. 1860, s 
Perth and Dumfries; Capt 


of (er 1792) 
1898 P 
3rd tt 
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Grenadier Guards; retired ‘94 Is hered. 
Keeper of the Palace of Scone. The first 
Larl was the celebrated judge C. Carlton 


Manvers, Sydney William Herbert, 3rd E (cr. 
1806) Surname Pierrepont B 1825,8 1860 
M P South Notts ’s2-60 Heir, Visct Newark, 
MP,s C Carlton 

Mar, John Francis Erskine, 34th E (cr aptle 
1404) Surname Goodeve Liskine B 1836, 
Ss 1866 RP , present holder’s title con 
firmed by Act 85 Hetr,LordGanoch,s C 
Sunnington Rrse, Bournemouth Carlton 

Mar and Kellie, Walter John Francis, r2th 
and rath E of (cr 1565) Surname Erskine 
B 1865, 5 1888 SRP _ late Lieut Scots 
Guards, LL Co Clackmannan since 98 
Hetr, Lord Erskine, s 4lloa House, 
Clackmannanshue 

Marlborough, Charles Richard John, goth D 
of (cr 1702) Surname Spencer Churchill 
B 1871, 8 1892 m 9g. Consuelo, d of W K 
Vanderbilt, of New York Is Chancellor of 
the Primrose League The first Duke was 


the celebrated military commander, Hew, 
M of Blandford, s (6 ‘97) 
Masham, Samuel, rst L (cr 1891) Surname 


Cunliffe Lister’ B 1815 Isone of the largest 
landowners in Yorks contested unsuccess 
fully N W Riding Yorks 80, and Skipton D 
Yorks 8, Hes, Hon Samuel Cunliffe- 
Lister,s C Swtuiton, Masham, Yorks 

Maasereene, Clotworthy John byre, rth V 

cr 1660) Sitsas Ld Oniel (1821) Surname 
keffington B 1842,s 1863 Is also Visct. 
Ferrard, 1 P, cr 1797, and Baron ‘Lough 
Neagh [Ihe ist L Oriel was last Speaker 
of Irish House of Commons Her, Hon 
O | C W M Skeffington,s C <Anirim 
Castle, Antiim Ortel Temple, Co Louth 
Carlton, Nec, Travellers, Ktldare Street, 
Dublin, Roval St George s Yacht, Kingstoun, 
and Ulster, Belfast 

Maasy, John ‘Thomas William, 6th L (cr 1776) 
Surname ered B 1835, s 1874 JI RP 
Hen, Hon H Massy,s C Carlton 

Mayo, Dermot Robert Wyndham, jth E of 
Ca 1785) Surname Bourke B 1851, 8 1872 

ormerly inGren Guards Hustather, when 
Gov Gen of India, was assassinated in 1872, 
an IRP since R° Hetr, Capt the Hon 
MA Bourke, RN, dro C Carlton 

Meath, Reginald, r2th kL. of (cr 1627) Sits as 
Ld Chaworth (1831) Surname Brabazon. 
B 1841, s 1887 HM Lieut and Custos 
Rotulorum County and ae 4 of Dublin, 
PC, DL, Hon Col sth Batt RD 
Fusihers Long known 1n public life, before 
succeeding to title, as Ld Brabazon, Ald. 
London CC Heir, Lord Ardee, s C 
Kilauddery, Bray, [heland, Ardee Cottage, 
Otte:shaw, Chertsey , 83, Lancaster Gate, 1’, 
Travellers ,Bachelois ,Ktldare Steet, Dublin 

Meldrum (see Huntly) 

Melville, Henry, sth V (cr. 1802) Surname 
Dundas’ B 1835, s 1886 Hetr, Hon C, 
Saunders Dundas, bro Melville Castle, Lass- 
wade, Edinburgh 

Mendip (see Clifden). 

Meredyth (sce Athlumney) 

Methuen, Pau! Sanford, 3rd L (cr. 1838) 
name Methuen B 1845,3 1891 . 
CB,CM&G, Ensign and Lieut. Scots 
Guards '64, became May Gen ‘go, Lieut - 
Gen ‘98, went on special service to Gold 
Coast 73, Bng May Home Ihst. '74, 
commandant at headquarters in Egyptian 


Sur- 
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expedition 82; A.A.G. Home _ District 
’*8a-4; commanded Bechuanaland Field Force, 
“ Methuen’s Horse,” ‘85; Adj.-Gen. S. 
Africa 88; Inspecting-Gencral commanding 
the Home District, ’92. Herr, Hon. P. 
Methuen, s. Guards’, Travellers’. 
*Mexborough, John Charles Geoige, 4th E. of 
fcr 1766). Surname Savile. B 1810, S. 1860. 
.P.; M.P. Gatton ’31-2, Pontetract 3571 
a7 Hetr, Visct. Pollington, s. C. J/ra- 
velless’. 

Middleton, Digby Wentworth Bayard, oth L. 
(er. r7t1), Surname Willoughby. B. 1844, : 

ormerly Capt. Scots Guards. AHerr, 

.G E. P. Willoughby, bro. C. Carlton. 

Midleton, William, 8th V. (cr. 1717). Sits 
as Ld. Brodrick (1706). Surname Brodrick. 
B. 1830, S. 1870. igh Steward of Kingston- 
on-Thames, M P. Mid Surrey 68-70 ; foi merly 
Pres. of the National Procestant Church 
Umon; L.L Surrey. Het, Kt. Hon. W. 
St. J. Brodrick, M.P., ». C. Carlton, 
Atheneum. 

*Milltown, John, 8th E. of (cr. 1763). B. 18—, 
s. 1891. 1.P. 

Minater (sec Conyngham). 

Minto, Gilbert John, 4tn E. of (cr. 1813). Sur- 
name Elhot,Murray-Kynynmound-E}hot. 6. 
1845, 8. 1891. Formerly in Scots Guards; 
attached to Turkish army on the Danube, 
Russo- Turkish war ’77, servedin Afghanistan 
ee Valley) '79; accompanied Gen Sir 

. Roberts (Lord Roberts) as priv. sec. to 
S. Africa ’8:; served in Egyptian Campaign 
82; Mil. Sec. to Gov.-Gen. of Canada 83-6; 
Chief of Staff in campaign in N -W. Terni- 
tones of Canada ’8s ; Gov.-Gen. of Canada ‘98, 
Brig.-Gen. Commanding Scottish Border 
Bng., D.L. Roxburgh. Herr, Visct. Melgund, 
s. Minto House, Hawick, N.B. Guards’, 
Turf, Brooks's. 

*Molesworth, the Rev. Samuel, 8th V. (cr. 
1716). Surname Molesworth. B. 1829, 8. 1875. 


pte Hey, G. B. Molesworth, s. 33, Park 
ane , 
Monok, Henry Power Charles Stanley, 5th V. 


(cr. 1800). Baron OE 179%. Baron (U.K.) 

1866. Surname Monck. . 1849 § rHo4 
-P. Cos. Dublin and Wicklow; D.L. Co 

icklow; £. Eton and Christ Ch., Oxford 
(B.A., S.C L., *71), late Capt. Coldstream 
Guar ds. Herr, Hon. C. H.S. Monck, s. C, 
Charleville Enntskerry, Co. Wicklow; 78. 
Belgrave Road, S.W. Carlton, Travelleis’, 
Kildare Sircet. 

Monokton (see Galway). 

Monoreiff, Henry James, 2nd EH. (cr. 1873). 
Surname Moncreiff. B. 1840, 8. 189s. Shenff 
Renfrew and Bute ’81-8; Judge Supreme 
Courts Scotland since 88; D.L. Kuinross- 
shire. L.U. Hetr-pres., Hon. and Rev. R. 
C. Moncreiff, bro. Tulliebole Castle, Kinross ; 
15, Great Stuart Sircet, Edinburgh. Brooks's. 

thenwum, New (Edtnburgh). 
onk Bretton, John William, and L. (cr. 1884). 
Surname Dodson. B. 1869, 8.1897. £. Eton 
and New Coll., Oxford ; formerly in the Diplo- 
matic Service; J.P. and C.C. E.Sussex. The 
rst Lord was an M.P. for 27 years, filling in 
course of that period the offices, amon 
others, of Pres. of the Local Govt. Boar 


and cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
Conyboro es, Sussex ; 12, Park Lane, W, 
obert, and L, (cr. 1885). Surname 

ier. B. 1845, 8. 1886. E. Eton and Camb. 

(ast class Law Tripos ‘66); Inner Temple 


’ 
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1693 has been Conveyancing Counsel to 

reasury and Official Exam. High Court of 
Justice; Memb. L.C.C.; a Lord-in-Waiting 
g2-5, Under-Sec. of State for War Jan. 
to June ’95. //Jeer, Hon. R. A. Hardcastle 
Colher, s. L. 7, Chelsea Embankment. 
Brooks s, Atheneum. 

Monson, Debonnaire John, 8th Baron (cr. 1728). 
Surname Monson. B. 1830, s. his brother 
Visct Oxenbridge 18.8. c.V.0. ‘9c, served 
in the Indian Mutiny, Capt send and gé6th 
Regts , J P. Kent, Se1jeant-at-Arms to H.M. 
household, Treas and late Equerry to the 
Duke of Saxe Coburg and Gotha Hew, Hon. 
Augustus D. J. Monson, s. Army and Navi, 
Mailboroush 

Montagu of Beaulieu, Henry John, rst L. (cr. 
1885). Surname Douplas- ott-Montagu. B. 
1832. M P. Selkirkshire 6: 8, S. Hampshire 
08 84; 2nd s. of sth D of Buccleuch and 
Spee EY } app Official Verderer of the 

ew Forest ‘90. Hon. J. W E. D. Scott- 
Montagu, M.P.,s. C. Carlton. 

Monteagle (see Sligo). 

Monteagle of Brandon, Thomas, 2nd L. (cr. 
1839). Surname Spring-Rice. B. 1849, 8. 
1806 ys. of the first Ld., the well-known 
mfister Hon. S E. Spring-Rice,s LU. 
Mount Trenchard, F oynes, Co. Limertck ; 21, 
Carlyle Mansions, Cheyne Walk, W. 
Atheneum. 

Montrose, Douglas Beresford Malise Ronald, 
2 D. of (cr. 1707). Sits as E. Graham (1722). 

urname Graham. B. 1852, s. 1874. K.T.; 
Lt.-Col Comdt. 3rd Batt. Argyll and Suther- 
land Highlanders, LL. Sterlingshire;: app. 
Lord Clerk Register for Scotland '90, A.D C. 
to the Queen '97. Hes, M.ofGraham,s. C. 
Carlton. 

Moore (see Drogheda). 

Moray, Edmund Archibald, r5th E. of (cr. 
1561). Sits as Ld. Stuart ot Castle Stuart 
(1796), Surname Stuarst-Gray. 
1895; called to Bar, Inner Temp.., '67. 
Francis J. Stuart-Gray, bro. Gra 
Forfarshire, Darnaway Castle, 
Donibristle, Fife; Doune Lodge, 
Shue, Castle Stuart, Inverness-shire. 

Morley, Albert Edmund, 3rd E. of (cr. 1815). 
Surname Parker. B. 1843, 8. 1864. P.C.; a 
Lord-in-Waiting '68-74; (Gider-See: for War 
’8>-85; First Com. of Works Feb. to April ‘86; 
Vice-Chm. Devon C.C.; has been Chm. of 
Committees, and Dep.-Speaker of House of 
Lords since 89. Heir, Visct. Boringden, s. 
L. Saltram Plimpton: Devon ; 31, Princes 
Gardens, 5.W. Travellers’. 

Morris, Michael, rst L. (cr. 1889). Surname 
Morris. B. 1827. P.C. Irel. ’o06, Eng. ’89; 
E. Trin. Coll., Dublin; Gold Medalhst ’47; 

, called to Irnsh Bar, Dublin, *49; 9. - 63; 
Bencher King’s Inn ’66, Lincoln’s Inn ‘go; 
Solicitor-General and Attorney-General for 
Ireland; High Sheriff of Galway ’50; Re- 
corder of Galway ’57-65; M.P. for Galwa 
’65-7; a Commr. on Nat. Educ. 1n Ireland, 
and a Senator of the Royal University; 
Lord Chief Justice of Ireland; Baronet ’85; 
created a life-peer (’89) on his appointment 
as a Lord of Appeal. Spiddal, Co. Galway. 
Atheneum, Carlton. 

Morton, Sholto George Watson, arst E. of (cr. 
1458), Surname uglas. B. 1844, 8. 1884. 
S.R.P, Hesr, Lord Aberdour,s. C. 


erth- 


On. 


Mostyn, Liewelyn Nevill Vaughan, a L. (cr. 


1833). Surname Lloyd-Mostyn. 1856, @, 
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1884. J.P. Kent, Carnarvon,and Fhnt. Hezz, 
Hon. E. L. R. Lloyd-Mostyn, s. C. Carlton. 


*Mount Cashell, Edward George Augustus 
Harcourt, 6th E. of (cr. 1781). Surname 
Moore. B. 1829, 8. 1898. £. Eton and 
St. John’s Coll.; Camb. (M.A. ’54); called 
Rar Lincoln’s Inn ’54. Is son of the Rev. 
Hon. E. G. Moore, Canon of Windsor, third 
son of the andFarl. Beryl, Wells, Somerset. 
United University, Carlton. @ 


Mount Edgeumbe, William Henry, 4th E. of 


(cr. 1789). Surname Edgcumbe. B. 1832, s. 
1861. P.C.; M.P. Plymouth ’so 61; aid 
Chamberlain '79 80; app. Lord Steward ot 


the Household July ’86 to Aug. ’92; 1s L.L. 
Cornwall, Chm. Cornwall C.C.; appointed 
Vice-Adm. of the Co. of Cornwall ’97; was 
Chm, of EJectrical Communication with 
Lighthouses Commn. Heir, Visct. Valletort, 
s. C, Carlton, 

*Mountgarret, Henry Edmund, 13th V. (er. 
1550), Surname Butler. B. 1816, s. 1846. 
.P.; D.L. and J.P. Co. Kilkenny. Heer, 
Hon. H. E. Butler, s. C. Carlton. 

*Mountmorres, William Geoffrey Bouchard, 6th 
V. (cr. 1763). Surname De Montmorehcy 
B. 1872, s. 1880 ££. Radley and Balliol 
Colleges, Oxford (Scholar and Exhibitioner 
of both) Represents Mile End Division on 
Lond. County Council. I.P. Her, Hon. 
Francis R. De Montmorency, 2“. 160, Oakley 
Street, Chelsea, S.W.  Jumor Carlton, 
Authors’, New. 

Mount-Stephen, George, rst L. (cr. 1891). Sur- 
name Stephen. B 1829. Emigrated (’50) to 
Canada, and became merchant in Montreal. 
In ’78 he was chosen president of the Kank 
of Montreal. Having become interested in 
ratlways in Minnesota, U.S, he was chosen 
first president of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company in ’&r. In’87, as a memorial of the 
Ne ei Oo: he and Sir Donald Smith 
gave ,000 to found the Victoria Hospital 
at Montreal, and in ‘97 they gave an 
additional £2co0,000 for 1ts permanent endow- 
ment. Was created baronet in ’86 for his 

ublic services in connection with the 
anadian Pacific Railway. 16, St. James’s 
Street, Buckingham Gate; Brockei Hall, 
Hatheld. 

Mowbray, Segrave, and Stourton, Charles Botolph 
Joseph, 24th L. Mowbray (cr. 1283), 25th L, 
Segrave (cr. 1295) and 2rst L. Stourton, of 
Stourton, Co. ilts (cr. 1448). Surname 
Stourton. B. 1867, s. 1893. Formerly Lieut. 
rd Batt. E. Yorks (Militia) Regt.; D.L. and 

.P. W. Riding, Yorks; #. July 26th, ’93, Mary, 
only child of the late Thomas A. Constable, 
Esq., Manor House, Otley, Yorks. Issue: @ 
d. Winifred Mary, 6. rag & ast, 94, andas., 
William Marmaduke, b. Aug. 31st, ’95 (Hes?). 
Allerton Park, Knaresborough. 


Muncaster, jomlyn Francis, 1st L. in the peerage 
of the U.K. (cr. 1898), 5th L. 1n the peerage of 
Ireland (cr. 1783). Surname Pennington. B. 
1834, 8. 1862. .P. for W. Cumberland 
’72-80; Cumberland (Egremont D.) "85, ’86-92. 
L.L. Cumberland. Hetr, Hon. A. J. Pen- 
nington, bro. C. Carzlton. 

Munster, Wilham George, 2nd E. of (cr. 1831). 
Surname Fitz-Clarence. B. 1824, s. 1842. Has 
served in Scots Fusil. and rst Life Guards. 
First E. was son of William IV. by Mra. 
Jordan. Hetr, Lord Tewkesbury, s._ C. 

ravellers’, 
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Muskerry, Hamilton Matthew Fitzmaunice, 
4th L. (er. 1781). Surname Fitzmaurice- 
Deane Morgan. B. 1854, 8. 1868, I.R.P. ; 
formerly inthe R.N. Hetr, Hon. H.R. T. F. 
G. Deane-Morgan, s. Springfield Caste, Co. 
Limerick. Carlton, Si. George's Yacht. 


Napier, Francis, roth L. (cr. 1627). Sits as Ld. 
Ettrick (1872). Surname Napier. B. 1819, 8. 
1834. P.C.; K.1.; Gov. Madras '66-72, and 
Acting Viceroy p10 fem. on death of Lord 
Mayo, has been Minister 1n U.S.A., Nether- 
Jands, Ambassador in Russia and at Berlin. 
Hew, Wilham, Master of Napier, s. L. 
Thirlestane, Sclkirkshue, N.B. Atheneum. 


Napier of Magdala, Robert William, 2nd L. 
(cr. 1868). Surname Napier. B. 1845, 8. 1890, 
Lt.-Col. retired; B.Sc.; served m Abyssinia, 
Her, Lt Col. the Hon. G, C. Napier, bro. C. 
9, Lowndes Square, S.W. Carlton. 

Nelson, Horatio, 3rd E. (cr. 1805). Surname 
Nelson. B. 1823, s. 1835. Ils a g.m. of the 
celebrated Admiral. Heir, Visct. Tratalgar, 
s. C Carlton. 

*Newborough, William Charles, 4th L. (cr. 
1776). Surname Wynn. B. 1873, s. 1888. I.P. 
Heir, Hon. Thomas John Wynn, bro. 

*Newburgh, Sigismund Nicholas Venantius 
Gaetano Francis Guiustinians, 6th E. of (cr. 
2660). Surname Bandini. B. 1818, 8. 1877. 
S.P.; 1s Prince Givstinian1 Bandini 1n the 
eoman States. Hew, Visct. Kynnarrd, s. 

ome. 


*Newoastle, Edgar, 2nd Bp. of. (See created 
eee) Surname Jacob. B. 1844, app. 1896. 
E. New Coll, Oxford; rst class Mods. ’6s, 
ard class Lit. Hum. ’67, B.A. '68, M.A. ’70, 
D.D. ’95, Hon. D.D. (Durham) 96. He was 
ordained deacon ’68, priest ’69, and was curate 
of es Oxon, 689, of Witney *69-71, 
and of St. Jame+’s, scleckaalchag | "a1-2. In 
‘92 he was appointed Domestic Chaplain to 
the Rishop of Calcutta, and was his Commis- 
sary '76-88, made Hon. Canon of Winchester 
84. The work for which he 1s best known 
was done at Portsea, of whih he was made 
vicar ’78, and which he held till Jan. ’96, when 
he was consecrated Bishop of Newcastle. In 
’76 he was made Examining Chaplain to the 

Bp. of Winchester; in ‘go Chaplain-in- 
O:idinary to the Queen, having being Hon. 
Chaplain ’87-90, and in ’93 Rural Dean of 
Landport and Chaplain to H.M. Prison, 
Kingston, Portsmouth. He 1s the author otf 
“The Divine Society,” being the ’90 Cam- 
bridge Lectures on Pastoral eology. 
Benwell Tower, Newcastle on-Tyne. 

Newcastle, Henry Pelham Archibald Douglas, 

th D. of (cr. 1756). Surname Pelham-Clinton. 
.1864,8 1879. Heer, Lord H., Francis Pelham 
Clinton-Hope, 470. C. Carlton. 

Newlands, William Wallace, rst L. (cr. 1898). 
Surname Hozier. B. 1825; s. of the late 
James Hozier, Esq., of Newlands, Lanark- 
smre. Vice-Lieut., ].P., and D.L. for Lanark- 
shire; Convener of the Commrs. of Supply 
fo. that county; and J.P and D.L. for county 
and city of Glasgow; formerly Lieut. Roy. 
Scots Greys. Herr, Hon. James Hozier, 
M.P., s. auldsize Castle, Carluke, Lanark ; 
16, Grosvenor Place, S.W. 3 

L. (cr. 1892). B. 


1828, Surname Legh. Formerly M.P. 8S. 
Lancashire and FE. Cheshire. Heir, Hon. T. 
W. Legh, M.P., s. C. Lyme Park, Disley, 
Cheshtre. 
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*Norbury, Wilham Brabazon Lindesay, 4th 
k of (cr 1827) Surname Toler B 1862, 8 
1873 err, Hon loler, c 


Carlton Park, Market Harborough 
Norfolk, Henry, rsth D of (cr 1483) Surname 
Fitz Alan Howard 3H 1847, 5 1860 KG 
PC , 18 premer Duke and Ear) and hered 
[Carl Marshal of England, has been a member 
of the LCC, Mayor of Sheffield ’95 7, 
app Postmaster Gen July ‘95. Herr, ot 
Arundel and Surrey, s arlton 


Normanby, the Rev Constantine Charles Henry, 
3rd M of (cr 3838) Surname Vhipps 
1846, S 1890 JP and DL for N Yorks, 
‘Was vicar of St Mark’s, Worsley, near Man 
chester, ’72 90, Canon of Windsoi ’91_ Herr, 
George Phipps, » Mulgrave Casile, Lythe, 
Vilspied orks, The Clotsters, Windsos 

astle 


Normanton, Sidney James, 4th E of (cr 1806) 
Sits as Ld Somerton (1873) Surname Agar 
B 1865, 8 1897 DL for Co Southampton 
Heir, Hon W A Agar, bo Somerle, 
Ringwood, Hants, 22, Enntsmore Gardens, 
S Bachelors , Si James's 


Northampton, William George Spencer Scott, 

th M of (cr 1812) urname Douglas 
aclean Compton’ 8B 18,1, s 1897. Was for 

several years in the Dip Service, and was 
attached to the mission of the late Marquis 
his father, to Spain in 81 to invest the King 
with the Order of the Garter, Priv Sec to 
Earl Cowper when Viceroy of Ireland 8&2, 
MP Stratford on Avon Div '8,6 and for 
the Barnsley Div from 89 until he succ 
tothe pecrage , J] P and DL Warwickshire 
for several years member of the LCC, and 
in 98 returned for the Northampton C C 
Her, E Compton,s St James s, Travelleis, 
Bachelors 

Northbourne, Walter Henry, 2nd L (cr 1884) 
Surname fames 1846, S$ 1893 P 
Gateshead '74 93, J P and DL Kent Her 
Hon W ames, s L 6, Whilehall 
Gardens, S 

Northbrook, Thomas George rst E of (c1 1°76) 
Surname Baring B 1826 PC,GCSI1 
DCL LLD,FRS, s asandL 66 
MP Falmouth 5766, Ld Admiralty 578, 
Under Sec India 5964, Under Home Sec 
64-6, Under Sec War 72,Gov Gen India 
"726, First Ld Admuralty 8085, app LI 
Hants Heir, Visct Baring, s U 
4, Hamilton Placc, W , Stratton, Micheldever 
Station, Hants Tiavelless »  Brookss, 
Atheneum 

*"Northesk, David John, soth E of (cr 1647) 
Surname Carnegie B 1865, s 1891 sp 
Capt 3rd Batt Gloucestershire Regt ,A DC 
to the Gov of Victoria He:r Capt the Hon 
D G Carnegie, bro Ethie Castle, Arbroath, 


NB 
Northington (see Henlev) 
North of Kirtling, William Henry John, 11th 
L (cr 1554) SurnameNorth B 1836,s 1884 
KM , late Lt xst Life Guards a) O 
Oxford Hussars Herr, Hon UW i J North, 
s C Carlton 
Northumberland, Algernon George, 6th D of 
\cr_ 1766) Surname Peicy B 1810,8 1867 
PC ,KG, Beeraleton 3x 2, North 
Northumberland ’s2-65, a Lord of the Ad 
pralty 's58, Vice Pres of Board of [rade’sg, 
_ nivy oe 18 LL of Northum 


Bie Seal’ 
berdand. © Herr; Percy, s (peer) C 
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Ovrmathwaite, Arthur, 2nd L (cr 1868) 


[Peerage 


Alnwick Castle, 2, Grosvenor Place United 
Service 

Norton, Charles Bowyer, 1st L (cr 1878) Sur 
name Adderley 1814 PC ,MP North 
Staffordshire 4178, Pres Board of Health 
and Vice Pres éouncil ’589, Under Sec 
Colonies 668, Pres Board of Tiade "24 8 
Heir, Hon C L Adderley,s C Carlton 


Norwich, Johng 89th Bp of Surname Sheep 
shanks B 1834, app 1893 & at Christ's 
Coll , Camb, of which he wasascholar He 
was ordained to the Leeds parish church 57, 
and from 59 to 67 was rector of New West 
minster, 1D British Columbia, vicar of Bilton, 
Yorks, 68 73, andafterwaias of St Margaret s 
Anfield near Liverpool , perpetual curate til 
March 93, when he was appointed Bishop 
Palace, Norwich 


O’Hagan, Thomas Towneley 2ndL (cr 1870) 
Suiname O Hagan B 1878 s 1885 The fist 
Loid was Loid Chan of Ireland Lieut and 
Batt Grenadier Guards A minor Herr, 
Hon M Iouneley O Hagan, dro TJowneley, 
Burnley Guards 

ONeill Ldwaid, 2nd L (cr 1868) Surname 
ONeill B 18,9,8 188 P Co Antrim 
6380 Hear, Hon A B ONeill, s C 
Carlion 

Onslow, Wilham Hilher, qth C of (c1 1801) 
Surname Onslow’ B 1853,s 1870 Llected 
High Steward of Guildiord 75, Lord in 
Waiting 80 and 867, Under Sec Colo 
nies 87, Pailiamentary Sec Board Trade 88, 
Gov New Zealand 88 92, Under Sec Inoia 
since 95, Ald LCC 95 Vice Pres of the 
Roy Colonial Inst 98 AHetr, Visct Cranky, 


s C Carlton 
QOranmore and Browne, Geoffrey Domunick 


Augustus Fiederick, 2nd L (cr 1836) Sur 
nime Brown Guthrie B 1819,s 1800 I RP 
(elected 69) Hezr, Hon H Browne 
Guthrie,s C Carlton 

Orford, Robert Horace, 5th E of (cr 18 6) 
Surname Walpole B 1854) s 1895 Hs 
been in RN , Capt W orfolk Mil C 


Hen, Clare Horatio Walpole bro Wolter 
ton Park and Mannington Hal, Arlsham, 
Norfolk, 36, Bruton Street, W Carlton 

*Oniel (see Massereene) 

*Orkney, ECdmund Waltei, 7th E of (cr 1696) 
Surname Fitzmaurice 3B aS 1885 SP, 
Majo: 3rd Batt Oxfordshire Light lane ; 
JP Bucks, # 92, Constance Macdonald, 
y d ofthe late David Gilchrist Her, Hon 
A Fitzmaunice, bro Glanmoze, lemple 
more Wing Lodge, Wing, bucks Pratts, 
Carlion, White , Kildare $¢ , Dublin 

Sur 
name Walsh B 1827, S 1_._. P Leo 
minster 65 8, Radnorshire 68 80, foime) y In 
Life Guards, I Radnorshire , Chm 
RadnorshneC C Hew,Hon A H J Walsh, 
s C Caslton 

Ormonde, James Edward William Theobald, 
3rd M of (cr 1825) Sits as Ld Ormonde 
on) Surname Butler B 1844, = 185 

P , is Vue Adm of Leinster, and here 
Chief Butle: of Ireland , formerly — Life 
Guards, LL Co hkilkenny Hetr, Lord J 
Butler, dro C  Carlion 

Overtoun, John Campbell, ist L (cr 
Surname White 1843 £, at Glasgow 
Univ , M A,’64 Convener of Co Dumbarton 
L Overtoun, Dumbartonshire 

Oxenfoord (sce Stair) 


1893) 
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Oxford, William, 32nd Bp of. Surname Stubbs 
B. 1825. ££. at Ripon Grammar School and 
Christ Church, Oxon, where he graduated 
rst class Lit. Hum. and 3rd class Math, 748, 
became a Fellow of Trinity College, and pro- 
ceeded M.A.’s1, D.D. by decree of Convocation 
"79; 18 also LL.D. Edinburgh, Cambmrdge, 
ublin, and Heidelberg, C.L. Oxon 
Ordained deacon 48, and pnest ’s50. Regius 
Professor of Modern History af Oxford ’66, and 
has held various other appointments of 1m 
portance at the University. Author of many 
learned works, amongst which are ‘‘ Registrum 
Sacrum Anglicanum,” ‘‘ Select Charters and 
other Illustrations of Enghsh Constitutional 
History, from the Earliest Period to the 
Reign of Edward I ,’”’and ‘‘TheConstitutional 
History of England in its fh a and Develop- 
ment” Formerly his lordship was vicar of 
Navestock, Essex (50-67), Examiner in the 
school of Law and Modern History ’65 6 
Select Preacher '7o, Examiner in the Schoo 
of Theology '71 2, and of Modern History 
*73-6, and ’81; recto: of Cholderton, Wilts, 
"759, Canon of St Paul’s ’79 84 Conse- 
ciated Bishop of Chester April asth, ’84, 
and translated to Oxford in 85. A fofeign 
knight of the Prussian order pour le merite 
"97. Cuddesdon Palace, Wheatley, Oxon. 
Athenaum. 
Peel, Arthur Wellesley, 1st V (cr. 1895) 
Surname Peel. B 1829 y s late Rt. Hon 
Sir Robert Peel, the Prime Minister, E 
Eton and Balliol Coll., Oxon, of which 
college he 1s the Visitor, graduated M.A , 
Hon D.CL. '87, P.C Entered Parha- 
ment as M P. for Warwick ’65; continued to 
represent it until ’85, from which date 
until ’95 he represented Warwick and Lea- 
mington, was a Liberal until the Home 
Rule split, when he became Unionist. Has 
held the following official appointments 
Parl. Sec. to Poor Law Board ‘68 71, Parl. 


Sec. to Board of Trade ’71-3, Patronage 
Sec. to Treasury ’73-4; {Under Sec, for 
Home Department ‘80, He 1s D.L. and 


J.P. for Warwickshire and Bedfordshire, 
and in ’98 was elected an Aldeiman and ap" 
pointed Vice-Chm of the Beds CC e 
Was appointed Speaker during Mr, Glad- 
stone’s second Administration on the 1et1re- 
ment of Sir Henry Brand, late Viscount 
Hampden, 1n ’84, and was thrice re-elected to 
the Chair, his occupancy of which gained 
him universal respect and admiration. His 
retirementin April ’95 was a most impressive 
scene. The thanks of the House for his 
distinguished services in the Chair were 
voted to him with enthusiastic unanimity, 1n 
compliance with an address from the Houge. 
Her Majesty conferred upon him the dignity 
of a Viscounty, and he was afterwards 
nted by statute a pension of £40090 for hfe 
In consideration of his eminent Services. 
Was presented with the freedom of the City 
of London 1n a gold casket July ’95; app. (96) 
Chm. of the Royal Commission on the Liquor 
Licensing Laws. Heir, Hon. William Robert 
Wellesley Peel, s. The Lodge, Sandy, Beds. 
Unsted University. 
Pembroke and Montgomery, Sidney, 14th E. of 
CE 551), Surname Herbert. B. 1853, 8. 1895. 
.C., G.C.V.O.; 18 _hered. visitor of Jesus 
Coll., Oxford, and High Steward of Wilton ; 
app. Lord Steward of the Household July 
95; M.P. Wilton ’77-85; Croydon ’86-95; a 
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Penrhyn, George Sholto 


*Peterborough, Edward, 28th Bp. of. 


Petre, Bernar 


[Pee 


Lord of the Treas, ’85-92; was one of the 
Jun. Conservative Whips, and for several 
years Chm. of the Kitchen Com. House 
of Commons. Hez:, Ld. Herbert, s. 
Wilton House, Salisbury. Carlton. 

rdon, 2nd L. (cr. 
1866). Surname Douglas-Pennant. B. 1836, 8. 
1886. Is owner of the extensive slate quariies 
near Bangor; M.P. Carnarvonshire ’66-8 and 
*74.8). Hew, Hon. Edward Sholto Douglas 
Pennant, M P., s. Caz lion. 


Penzance, James Plaisted, rst L. (cr. 18°9 


Surname Wilde’ B. 1816. P.C , a Baron of 
the Court of Exchequer ’60-63; Judge of Pro 
bate and Divorce Court ’63-72; 1s Dean of 
Arches and Chancellorof York. L. Eashing 
Park, Godaluing Brooks's 


Percy, Henry George, E. (cr 1784). Sits as Ld. 


Lovaine. Surname Percy. B 1846. es. D. 
of Northumberland PC. E. Oxford; m. 
’68, Lady Edith, @ 8th D. of Argyll; late Col. 
rd Batt Northumberland Fusil. and of 2nd 

orthumberJand (Percy) Art. Vol., M P. N. 
Northumberland ’68 85, Treasurer of House- 
hold ’745, called to the House of Peers in 
his father s barony cf Lovaine 87. Heir, .. 
Warkworth, MP., s C. Alnurck Casile, 
Northumberland , 28, Grosvenor Square, W. 


*Perth and Melfort, George, 14th L. of (cr. 1605). 


Surname Drummond. Born 1897, 93. 1840. 
S P.; formerly Capt. 93rd Highlanders; 1s 
Duc de Melfoit and Comte e Lussan In 
France. Heirtothe Earldom of Peith, Visct. 
Stiathallan; to the Earldom of Melfort and 
the French Honours, his d@, Lady Marie 
Louise Susan Edith Grace. C. The Cottage, 
Kew, Surrey. Scottish, S 
ee 


founded 1541) Surname Glyn. B. 1843, app. 
1896. y s of the rst Lord Wolverton, and 
uncle to the present peer. £. at Harrow 
and Univ. Coll. Oxon ; BA. ’67, ordained 
deacon and priest by the Archbp. of York, 
to whom he was chaplain ’77-93; curate of 
Doncaster 68 71; vicar '75-8; vicar of St. 
Mary, Beverley, ’72-5; hon. chaplain to the 
Queen ’81-4, when he was appointed chaplain 
in ordinary to H M.; vicar of Kensington 
"28.96 m.°82, Ladv Mary Campbell, d. of the 
Duke of Argyll. Consetrated to the see of 
Peterborough '97. Zhe Palace, Peterborough. 

d Henry Philip, 14th L. (cr. 1603), 
Surname Petre. B. 1858, 8 1893. Late Lieut. 
ist Lincolnshire Regt. Her, fion. Philip B. 
J. Petre, bro. 94, Peccadidly. 


Pirbnight, Henry, rst L. (cr. 1895). Surname De 


Worms. B 1840 E King’s ege, London 
of which he was elected a Fellow ’63 ; called 
Bar, Inner Temple, Bi Parl. Sec. Brd. of 
Trade 85 6 and '86-8; Und.-Sec. for Colonies 
88 g2; was Pres. Internat. Conf. on sugar 
bounties, and HM. Plenipotentiary °87-8; 
PC. F.R.S.; M.P. Greenwich ’80-85, Liver- 

ool, East Toxteth, '85 95; appointed ’o8, by 

.M., one of the addnl. commrs. for the Paris 
Exhibition of x C. Carlion. 


Playfair, George James, amd L. (cr. 1892), Sur- 


name Playfair. B. 1849, 8. 1898. Lieut.-Col. 
R.A, The rst L. was a distinguished che- 
mist and politician, and filled several offices 
in Laberal administrations. Hetr, Lyon G. 
H_ Lyon Playfair, s. C. Ftntray House, 
Aberdeenshire. Naval and Miltary. 


Plunket, Wilham Lee, sth L. (cr. 1827). Sur- 


name Plunket. B. 1864, 8 1897, Formerty in 
H.M. Diplomatic Service ; », Lady Victoria, 
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d of 1st M of Dufferin and Ava [The late 
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[Peerage 


MP S Wilts ’74 85, Enfield D °859, Treas 


Lord was Archbishop of Dubhn  AHezrz, of the Household 856 and 869, Prov 
Hon and Rev B J Plunket, bro C Old Grand Master of Mark Masons for Wiltshire 
Connaught House, Bray, 13, Ovmgton. _Hetr, Visct Folkestone,MP,s C Casiton 
Square, SW  Carlion stook, Granville Augustus Wilham, 3)d 


Augustus Frederick George War 
wick, 2nd L (cr 1831) Surname enpyide 
B 837, 8 1858 C , Treas of the House 
hold 724 He:r,Hon C R G W Rampfylde, 
s CC Poltsmore Park, Exeter Court Hall, 
North Molton, N Devon, 127, Sloane Street, 
SW Carlton, Marlborough 

Polwarth, Walter Hugh, 6th I (cr _ 1690) 
Surname Hepburne Scott 1838 S 1867 
SRP ,LL Selkirkshire Hetry Master of 
Polwarth, s C Harden, Roxburghshie, 
Merton House, S? Boswells, N B 

Ponsonby (see Bessborough) 

Portarlington, Lionel George Henry Sevmour, 
aa of(cr 1785) Surname Dawson Damer 

1858, 8 1892 [RP since ’96, Capt Dor 
setshire Yeo Cav Hezr Visct Carlow, s 

Portland, William John Arthur Charles James, 
6th D of (cr 1716) Surname Cavendish 
Bentinck 1857,8 1879 PC,GCVO 
formerly in Coldstream Guards, late Col, 
Hon Artillery Com , reapp Master of the 
Horse 86-02 95, LL Caithness shire 89 
1 L Notts 08  Junerrth, 89, Miss Dallas 
Yorke Hetr,M of Titchfield, s 

Portman, William Henry Berkeley, 2nd V 
oy 1873) Surname Portman B 1829,8 1888 

P  Shaftesbu 527, and Dorsetshire 
’57 85 DL and Somerset and Dorset, 

ol W Somerset Yeo Cav ’5472, Chm 
Dorset CC Hew, Hon Ik W B Portman, 
s LU Brvanstor Blandford, Dorset 22, 
Portman Square 

Portsmouth, Newton, 6.h E of (cr 1743) Sur 
name Wallop B 1856 s 189: Hereditary 
Bailff of Burley, New Forest, MP _ Barn 
staple 8085,S Molton D 85091, E Balhol 
Co'l ,Oxon, MA 79, J P Hantsand Devon, 
Ald HantsCC , L’ Hants ard Co Wex 
ford Her, Hon J F Wallop, dro LU 
Brooks s 

Poulett, William Henry, 6th E (cr 1706) Sur 
name Poulett 8B 1827,s 1864 Formerly in 
the Army #Het7,Visct Hinton,s C rmy 
and Navy 

Powerscourt Mervyn Edward, 7th V (cr 1749) 
Surname Wingfield B 1836 s 1844 P 
(elected 65), cr Baron Powerscourt 
pee of the United Kingdom 85, KP , 

C (Ireland) formerly in rst Life Guards, 
Pres Royal Dublin Soc , Chm Bd Dublin 
Hospitals, Pres Art Union Ireland, Chm 
Bd of Guardians, Rathdown Union, a Gov 
Nat Gall, Ireland, DL Co Wicklow JP 
Dublin and Wicklow Her, Hon M R 
Wingfield, s LU Powerscourt, Ennts 
kerry, Co Wicklow, Ireland 51, Portland 
Place, W Marlborough, Kildare Street 

Powis, George Charles, 4th E of (cr 1804) 
Surname Herbert B 1862, s 1891 wt 'go 
Hon Violet Lane Fox, @ of late Lord 
Conyers, 1s directly descended from the 
famoue Lord Clive, LL Shropshire Hesr, 
Visct Clive,s C  Cariton 

‘Queensberry, John Sholto, 8th M of (cr 1682) 
Surname Douglas 1844, 8 1858 SP, 
formerly a SRP, but failed to secure re 
i in "80 Hesr, Lord Douglas, s 

1“ 


Wilham, sth E of (cr 1765) Surname 
qpgeli-Bouverie, B, 31841, s 188 PC, 


Pol ; 


in 
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Réay, Donald Jame 


L (cr 1800) Surname Waldegrave B 1833, 
s 1857 IP ,MA Balliol Coll , Oxon, for 
merly Lieut Col West Middlesex RV 
Hetr, Hon Granville Geo Waldegrave, s 
Mayfield, Southampton 


Raglan, Georgt FitzRoy Henry, 3rd L (er 


1852) Surname Somerset B 1857, s 1884 
korme1ly Capt Gren Guards, now Capt Ro 

Eng Miht The firs. peer was the held 
Marshal who died inthe Crimea Hetr, Hon 
F R Somerset,s C Carlton 


sth E of (cr 
d Ranfurly (x826) Sur 
1856, s 1875 A Lord in 

957, when he was app Gov of 
ealind Hem, Visct Northland, s 
C Northland House, Dungannon, Co 
arene The Lodge East Burnham Cariton, 

achelors, Travellers, RYS (Cowes), 
Ulsier (Belfast) 


Ramsay (see Dalhousie) 
Ranfurly, Uchter 


a Mark 
1831) Sits as 

name Knox B 
Waitin 
New 


Ratizionnell Thomas Kane, 2nd L (cr 1868) 


Surname McClintock Bunbury B 1848,s 1879 
former] y in the Army, clectedanI RP 8o, 
L Hon Ww 


apr Co Carlow 90 Hew 
eClintock Bunbury, s C Cailion 
thmore, David Robert, 1st L (cr _ 189s) 


Surname Plunket B 1838 Called Irish 
Bar 62, QC 68 Law Adviser Irish Govt 
68, Sol Gen Ireland '75 7, Paymaster Gen 
80, First Commr of Works ’856and 86-92, 


MP Dublin Univ 7o3,,PC,LLD sa 
Direc L & N W Ry C The Oaks, Wim 
bledon Carlton 
Ravensworth, Henry George, 2nd E of (cr 
1874) Surname Liddell B x82r, 8 1878 
MF S Northumberland ’52 78 Harr, Hon 
A C Liddell, bro Carlton 
nar Ass dt John Wilham, 3rd L (cr 182rz) 
urname Strutt B 1842, s 1873 at 
Trin Coll, Camb A  Semor Wrangler 
and 1st Smiths Pnzeman 65 ScD Camb 


and Dublin, Hon DCL Oxford, and McGill 
Univ Montreal, formerly Professor of Ex 
a rg Physicsat Cambridge Succeeded 

rofessor Tyndall in the professoiship otf 
Natural Philosophy at the Royal Institution 
LL Essex Was formerly one of the secre 
taries of the Royal Society Scientific adviser 
to the Trinity Fioase Author of ‘‘ Theory of 
Sound and of numerous memoirs relating 
to Mathematics and Physics Joint dis 
coveier of Argon Her, Hon R J Strutt, 
s CC Terling Place, Witham, Essex 


Atheneum 
s, 11th L (cr 1628) Sitsas 
Ld Reay ae Surname Mackay 5 1839, 
S 1876 CSI,GCIE, Chief of Cian 
Mackay, Ld Rector of St Andrews °846, 
Gov of Bombay ’85 90, L L Roxburghshire 
’92, Under Sec for India '945 President 
University College, London, and Royal 
Asiatic Society, elected Chm London Sch 
Bd 98 SHetr, Baron AX Mackay, ¢ (to Sc 
perony) L_ Carolstde, Earlston, Berwsck- 
shire, N B , Ophemert, Netherlands, 6, Great 
Stanhope Street, W Travellers’, Atheneum, 
St James s, New (Edinburgh) 
Stuart, rat L (cr stot) Surname 
Rendel B rea s of the late J M Rendel, 
FRS £ at Eton and Orie] Coll, Oxon, 
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called to Bar, Inner Temple, ’61, but never 
oe , director of the firm of Armstrong, 
ttchell, & Co , J P. Montgomerychire, for 

which county he was M P '’80-94, was Pres 
of the Welsh Nat Council L Haschlands, 
Guildford, 1, Carlton Gardens Atheneum, 
Biooks s 

*Rendlesham Frederick William Brook, sth 
L (cr 18.6) Surname Thellusson’ B 1840, 
s 1852 [ P ,MP forE Suffolk’748, Her, 
Hon F A C [Thelfuscon, s Cai lion 

Revelstoke, John, 2nd L (cr 1885) Surname 
Baring B 1863, 8s 1897 Isa directo: of the 
Bank of England, a partner in the well known 
City house of Baring Bros and Co Hews 
Hon Cecil Baring, 60 LU Mcmbland, 
Plymouth, Devon Travellers, Brvoks s 


Ribblesdale, Thomas, 4th L (cr 1792) Sur 
name Lister B 2854, s 1876 | Capt 
Rifle Brigade a Lord in Waiting 885; 
Master of Buckhounds Aug ’g92 to July ’95, 
chief L Whip House of Lords 98 Het, 
Hon T Lister,s L Grsburne Park, Yorks 
18, Manchester Square, W  Brooks’s 


Richmond and Gordon, Charles Henry, 6th 
D of (cr 1675) Surname Gordon Lenn 
B 1818,s 1860 PC,KG,MP W Sus: 
"41 60, formerly Roy Horse Guards, LL of 
Banffshire, Pres of Poor Law Board ’s9, 
Pres Board of Trade ’67 8 and ’8,, Pres of 
the Council ’74 80 Sec tor Scotland ’856, 
Chm W SussexCC Hetr, E of March, s 
C Carlton 

Ripon, George Frederick Samuel, rst M of 
(cr 1871) Surname Robinson B 1827 PC, 
KG , ‘ kL ,M P Hull’s2 3, Hud 
dersfield ’53 7, W Riding ’579 succ as E 
de Grey and Ripon ’5), Under Sec for War 
(and a short time for India) ’59 63, Sec for 
War '63 66, Sec of State for India ’66, Pres 
of Coun ’68 73, Gov Gen of India 80 8, 
First Lord of the Mo ee Feb to July ’86, 
Col Sec ’925, Mayor of Ripon ’95, LL 
North Riding Her, E de Grey, s_ L 
Studley Royal, Repon, 9, Chelsea Embank 
ment, SW Athneum 


Ripon, William Boyd, 3rd Bp of (See founded 
1836 ) Surname Carpenter B 1841, app 
1884, £ at Cambridge, where he graduated 
Senior Optime ’64, vicar of St James’s, 
Holloway, ’70, Christ Church, Padding 
ton, and Hon Chaplain to the pace "79. 
Canon of Windsor ’82, Bishop of R'pon °84 
Hulsean Lecturer in ’79, Bampton Lecturer in 
"87, when he selected the subject of ‘‘ The 
Permanent Elements of Religion,” and this 
was published 1n ’89 Lecturer in Pastoral 
Theology, Cambridge, ’94 Hus lordship has 


also written ‘‘A Commentary on the Book 
of Revelation,” ‘‘The Burning Bush,” and 
““The Son of Man among the Sons of Men 


(sermons), “ Twilight Dreams,’ ‘Truth in 
Tales,” “Narcissus,” ‘‘ Book of Household 
Prayers,’ ‘‘Heart Healing,” “Lectures on 
Preaching,” and ‘Thoughts on Reunion ” 
Is a DD. and Hon DOL (Oxon ’89) Dr 
Carpenter has earned quite a reputation for 
the literary grace of his utterances He 
spoke 1n the House of Lords against the 
ome Rule Bill Sept. ’93, and also on the 
Factor} Act, Parish Councils Bull, and the 
Benefices Bull ke Patace, Ripon, 71, 
Cariisle Place, S.W. Atheneum. 
Robartes, Thomas Charles, 2nd L. (cr. 1869) 
Surname Agar-Robartes. B, 1844, 8, 1882. 
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M P East Cornwall ’80-82. Her, Hon. T. C. 
R Agar Robartes,s ,L Athenaum. 
Roberts of Kandahar and Waterford, Fredenck 
Sletgh, rst L (cr 1892) Surname Roberts 
He 1s the son of Sir Abraham Roberts, 
GCB. B 1832 E at Eton and Addis 
combe Appointed Lieut in the Bengal 
Artillery ’51, Capt and Brevet Major 'co, 
served with distinction in the Indian Mu- 
tiny, and received the Viotoma Oross Took 
part in the Abysaimian war (’68) as Assist- 
ant Quartermaster General, and obtained the 
brevet rank of Lieut Colonel In 372 he was 
made C B for his services in the Looshai Ex- 
peony aryForce He became Quartermaster 
eneral in India in 75, with the local rank of 
Major General , and 1n the Afghan war of ’78 
commanded the column sent to operate 
through the Kuram Valley, and, surmounting 
the difficulties of the Peiwar Pass, gained a 
brilliant victory at Charasiah and entered 
Cabul On the investiture of Candahar b 
Ayoub Khan, after the disaster at Maiwand, 
he rapidly performed the maroh from Cabul to 
Candahar, one of the most brilliant military 
feats of modern times, which has earned him 
undying fame, and utterly defeated the Pre- 
tender He was created a baronet in 81, and 
1ven the distinctions of GC B and CIE 
n 81 he was despatched to take command of 
the forces against the Boers in South Africa, 
but was recajled in sees bapa of peace 
being made He _ succeedcd Sir Donald 
Stewart in the command of the Indian army’85 
and was created a Peer in Jan ’92 In April 
’93 he left India for England, having resigned 
his command He was given a brilliant 
farewell and an equally brilliant reception 
here Hon LLD Dubhn 8, Hon DCL 
Oxon 8:1 Cambridge University made him 
an hon LLD in June, and he was made a 
GCSI in May ’93, DL Fdin ’93, app 
Field Marshal ind Com in Chief of Forces in 
Irelandin’g95, PC ’95, KP 97 Hetr, Hon 
Fredk H S Roberts, Lieut King’s Roval 
Rifle Corps, s Royal Hospital, Dublin 
Atheneum, Marlborough, Untted Service 


*Rochester, Edward Stuart, sooth Bp of 
(See founded 604 ) Surname Talbot B 1844, 
consecrated 1895 Is thesecond s of the late 
Hon John Chetwynd Talbot, QC E at 
Charterhouse and Christ Ch , Oxtord, where 
he took rst cl in Fin Class Sch ’65, and rst 
cl inthe Sch of Law and Mod Hist 66, and 
was elected senior student in the same year ; 
obtained the Ellerton prize essay on the 
‘Influence of Chnstianity on Slavery™ "fo; 
became first Warden Keble Coll ’70, in which 
year he m the Hon Lavinia Lyttelton, 
third d of the late Lord Lyttelton, was 
Exam Final Class Honours School, &pp 
vicar of Leeds ’88 Has been Select Preacher 
at Oxford, Chaplain to the late Archbp of 
Canterbury ’839, and hon Chaplain to the 
hadi ’90 Washon Canon of Ripon ’g:, and 

haplain in Ordinary’94 Dr Talbot was one 
of the twelve contributors to ‘‘ Lux Mundi.” 
Bishop's House, Kennington, S.E. Athe- 
neum. 

*Roden, Wiliam Henry, 6th E. of (cr 1771). 
IP Surname Jocelyn 2B. 1842, 8 1897. 
Retired Comdr Royal Navy. Hess, Lt.-Col, 


R. J O Jocelyn, bro 
Rodney, George Brydges Harley Dennett, 7th 
L, (cr. 1782), Surname Rodney. B. 1857, 
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s. 1864. Formerly Capt. Life Guards, The 
first peer was the celebrated Admiral. Her, 
Hon. G. B. H. G. Rosney: s. C. Carlton. 
Rollo, John Rogerson, roth L, (cr. 1651). Sits 
as Lord Dunning (1869). Surname Rollo. 
B. 1835, 8. 1852. Formerly 2 S.R.P. Heer, 
Wilham, Master of Rollo, s. L. Dunerub 
Castile, Dunning, N.B._ Atheneum. 
, John Gaspard Le Marchant, 3rd, L. 
(cr, 1865) Surname Romilly. B. 1866, 8. 1891. 
Lieut. Coldetream Guards. First peer was 


Master of Rolls. 
Samney, Charles, ath E. of (cr. 1801). Surname 
Marsham, B. 1841, s. 1874. Pres. Marine 


Society; a Lord-in-Waiting °89-92. He:?, 
Pali arsham, f s raed \. B 
gar: en ohn, rst J1.. (cr. 1892). . 
1826, craaie Selwin-Ibbetson; only s 
late Sir J. T. [bbetson Selwin, Bart , but 
assumed name of Ibbetson 1n addition to 
that of Selwin 67. P.C.; M P. S. Essex ’65 8, 
W. Essex ’68 85, Epping Div. ’85 92; Under 
Home Sec. '74-8, Fin. Sec. to the Treas 
78-80, Herr, none. C. Down Hall, Harlow, 
62, Princes Gate, W. Carlton. 
Rosebery, Archibald Philip, sth E. of (cr. 1703) 
PoC. K.G., K.T Sits as Ld. Rosebery 
rae). Surname Primrose. B 1847, s. 1868 
. at Eton and Chmnst Ch., Oxford; . ’78, 
Hannah, d@. of the late Baron Mayer de 
Rothschild, M.P. She diedin Nov. ’90. Lord 
Rosebery succeeded his grandfather 1n ’€8, 
appointed a commissioner to inquire into en- 
owments in Scotland ’72; Under-Secretary 
of State, Home Office, ’81 3; elected Rector of 
the University of Edinburgh "80; was Lord 
Privy Seal, and First Commissioner of Works 
*85. On the accession to power of Mr. Glad- 
stone in the beginning of ’86, Lord Rosebery 
attained the distinguished post of Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, He held the portfolio foi 
only six months, unt) the fall of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government in June, but he estab- 
lished a very high reputation even in that 
short penod Lord Rosebery cast 1n his for- 
tunes fully with Mr. Gladstone, and entirel 
agreed with bis Home Rule policy, Thoug 
a peer, he moved ('84) for a select committee 
to inquire into the best means of improving 
the efficiency of the House of Peers. Mr. 
Gladstone some years ago forecast his future, 
and publicly spoke of him as destined to 
play a great part in the histo1y of the 
country. Hes a strong advocate of Impe- 
rial Federation (g v.), and takes a great in 
terest 1n movements for the improvement 
of the social condition of the masses. He 
generously presented a magnificent swim- 
ey Phas to the People’s Palace (q v.) 1n 
the East End of London. Elected, with Sir 
John Lubbock, for the City division to the 
London County Council Jan. 17th, '89, and on 
Feb. 12th appointed Chairman of that body, 
over whose deliberations he presided with 
Great success But, owing to his many 
Press duties, he had to resign in June ’go. 
1s lordship abstained to a great extent from 
hia usual political and social labours during 
*9t, Owing to the lamented death of Lady 
Kosebery. His monograph on Wiliam Pitt 
the Younge: was issued in November. In 
Jan. ‘92 he again became the Ohairman of 
the London County Council, and held the 
position for same months, till the approach 
‘ ne the general election compelled him to 
sign it, When Mr, Gladstone succeeded 
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to power Lord Rosebery became Secretary 
for Sor Affairs, and in October he was 
made a ht of the Garter. On the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Gladstone 1n March ’94 the Queen 
offered the post of Prime Minister to Lord 
carchgade { and he carried on the government 
with no httle success till July ’95. He then 
urged upon his supporters that the general 
election should be tought upon the question 
of the predpeminance of the House of Loids, 
During '96 his attitude upon the Armenian 
Question differed from that of Mr. Gladstone, 
and finally he decided upon resigming the 
leadership of the parity in oider to leave 
himself an absolutely free hand upon this 
question. His view was that Great Britain 
should not be hurried into an intervention in 
the Armenian Question, which would lead to 
the risk of a European war. In '93 Lord 
Rosebery, from his place in the House of 
Peers, paid a noble and eloquent tribute to 
the hfe and public services of Mr. Gladstone, 
and later on spoke 1n the country in support 
of the attitude taken up by Lord Salisbury 
on the Fashoda situation. Lord Rosebery 
beeps an excellent racing stud, and both in 
94 and ‘95 he won the Derby. Herr, Lord 
Dalmeny, s. L._ Mentmore, Leighton Bus- 
said, Dalmeny Park, Edinburgh. Brooks’s. 


Rosmead, Hercules Arthur Temple, end L. (cr. 


1896). 


Surname Robinson 1866, S. 1897. 
Capt. 


rd Batt. Royal Irish Fusihers. . 
Hon. Edith L Hancock, d@ «th Ld. Castle- 
maine. Hew, Hon Hercules Edward J. 
Robinson, s. C. Carlton, Army and Navy, 
Hyde Park. 

Surname 
Parsons. B. 1840, 8. 1867. K.P.; F.R.S. and 
DCL. Oxon; LL.D. Dub.; I.R.P. (elected 
68), Chan. Dub Univ.; Pres Roy. Dub, Soc. 
March ’87-92; Pres, Roy. Dub Academy; L.L. 
Kings Co. The 3rd Earl was F.RS. and 
Chan. Univ. of Dub. Hetr, Lord Oxmantown, 
s. C. Bur Castile, Parsonstown. Athe- 
neum, Carlion. 


Rosslyn, alee Francis Harry, sth E. of (cr. 


1801), Surname St. Clair-Erskine. B. 18909, 
S 1890. &. at Eton and Oxford Univ.; J.P. 
and DL. Co. Fife Hew, Lord Lough- 
borough, s. Dysart, Ftfeshure. 


Rossmore, Derrick Warner William, sth L. (cr. 


1796) ‘Sits as Ld. Rossmore (1838). Sui- 
name Westenra’  B. 1853, 8. 1874; L.L. Co 
ag tra Formerly in the Army. Heir, 
Hon. William Westenra, s. C. Carlton. 


*Rothes, Norman Evelyn, 18th E. of (cr. 1457), 


in the Peerage of Scotland. Surname Leslie. 
B. 1877, s. 1893. Hesress, Lady Eleanor M. 
Leslie, sts. 


Rothtohuld, Nathaniel Mayer, rst L. Se 1885). 


Surname Rothschild. . 1840. M.P. Ayies- 
bury '65-85; e. s late Baron Lionel N. de 
Rothschild, and member of the world-famous 
financial house; L.L. Buckinghamshire since 
89; was Chm. Olid Age Pensions Committee. 

er, Hon, L. - Rothschild, s. 
Brooks's. 


Rowton, Montagu William, rst L. (cr. 1880). 


Surname pow yy B. 1838. Was pri- 
vate sec, to the late Lord Beaconsfield, and 
accompanied him to Berlin as acting sec. of 
Embassy. C. Cartton. 


Roxburghe, Henry John, 8th D. of (cr. 1707). 


Sits as E. Innes (1837), Surname Innea-Ker. 
B. 1876, s. 1892. esr, Lord Alastair Robert 
Iones-Ker, dro. Floors Castle, Kelso, N.B, 
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Russell, Francis John Stanley, 2nd E. (cr. 1861). 

Surname Russell. B. 1865, s. 1878. g.s. of 
Earl Russell, the we)] known statesman, 
whom he succeeded. Hetr, Hon. B. A. W. 
Russell, bro. Amberley Cottage, Mardenhead. 
National Liberal, Reforma, hutchall, Royal 
Societies. 
Russell of Kuillowen, Charles, L. (cr. 1894). 

G.C.M.G., LL.D., and D.L. Surrey. Sur- 
name Russell, B. 1833. £. at Irin. Coll, 
Dublin. P.C. Commenced his career in 
the gallery of the House of Commons as a 
Parliamentary leadei-writer. Called to the 
bar at Lincoln’s Inn ’59; appoimted QC. 
and elected Bencher ot Lincoln’s Inn 772, 
M.P. for Dundalk ’80-85, Hackney, S.D., 
’85-94. _ Attorney-General in the Gladstone 
Administration of 86, when he received the 
honotr of knighthood, and again in’92, As 
a sound lawyer, acute cross examiner, and 
persuasive advocate, Si1 Charles Russell 
‘was without arival atthe English bar. He 
yncreased his reputation 1n ’89 by his masterly 
oration at the Parnell Commission, wheie he 
appeared, with Mr. Asquith,QC, M P,, as 
counsel for Mr. Parnell. When he assumed 
office in ‘9 he gave up the old privilege, 
which had generally been made good use ot 
before, of keeping his private practice He 
was one of the English counsel in the Behring 
Sea Arbitration case (’93) On the decease of 
Lord Bowen he was appointed (94) a loid 
of Appeal in Ordinary (with a lite peerage) 
and in July of the same year was appointed 
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and priest 1n ’61. He was curate at Christ 

hurch, Westminster, ’6073; vicar of St. 
Luke's, Berwich Street, 23, vicar of Christ 
Church, Albany Street, '78; Rural Dean of St. 
Pancras 87; Prebendary of St. Paul’s 88; and 
in May ’90 was appointed to the bishoprio, on 
the resignation of the late Dr. Claughton. 
21, Endsleigh Street, London, W.C. 


&. Albans, Charles Victor Albert Aubrey de 


Vere, 11th D. of (er. 1684). Surname Beau- 
clerh B. 1870, 8. 1898. Lieut. Notts. Yeo. 
Cav , late Lieut, 3rd Batt. Roy. Scots; 1s 
hered. Grand Falconer and hered. Registrar 
to the Couit of Chancery The rst Duke was 
son of Charles ll, by Ken Gwynne. Herr, 
Lieut. Lord Osborne de Vere Beauclerk, bro. 
Bestwood large, A:nold, Nothngham, 13, 
Grosvenor Crescent, S.W. 


St. Asaph, Alfred George, 9:st Bp. of. (See 


ounce 560) SUERTE bed s, B. Pe 
app. 1889 1s lordship 1s the at pre- 
late on the bench. ra Jesus Con“ Oxdn., 
graduating 774, and was ordained deacon in 
the same year. Curate of Llandingat and 
second master of Llandovery College, ’74-5, 
head master of the same college ’75 85, vicar 
of St. Pete:’s, Carmarthen, ’85; elevated to 
the episcopal bench 1n’89. The Palace, St. 
Asaph, Fiuntshue Atheneum, 

Surname 
Owen. B 18—. (This see, founded at an 
early date, 1s said to have been originally 
archiepiscopal ) £. Bottwnog Grammar Sch, 


Lord Chief Justice of England in succession salsa DE ae Se Bliogss ed 
pera erm ae Wie rigs to ae ee matical master at Appleby Grammar School. 


but in 79 obtained the appointment of Fio- 
fessor of Welsh and Classical lecturer at St. 
David s College, Lampeter. Ie was ordained 
during the first year of his appointment. 
lected 85 Warden and Head master of Llan- 
dovery College, which position he resigned 


ley Street, W. 
Natoual Ltberal, 
*Ruthven, Walter James, 8th L. (cr. 
Surname Hore-Ruthven. 
S.P.; formerl 


Atheneum, Reforni, Turf, 


1651). 
B. 1838, s. 1864. 
Capt. Rifle Brigade; served 


in Crimea and Indian Mutiny. He, Hon in "89 to become Dean of St. Asaph. ter 
W. P. Hore-Ruthyven, Master of Ruthven, thiee years, however, he rcturned to Lam- 
Lieut. Scots Guards, s. C Hazspersiown eter as Principal, holding this position until 
Taghmon, Co. Werford, Barnclutt , Hamil Pe was elevated to the Episcopal bench in 
ton, Scotland, Carlton. ’97 «= Abergutli Palace, R.S.O., Caimar- 
Rutland, John James Robert, 7th D of (cr. thenshue, Gaynfiyn Talesin, R.S,O., 


Caidiganshiue. Athenaunt, 

St. Germans, Henry Cornwallis, sth E, of 
(er. 1815) Surname Ehot. B, 1835, s. 188. 
lormerly R N , and a clerk in Foreign Office. 
Hew, Loid Lhot, s L.U. Port Lhot, St. 
Geimans, Cormnall, 13, Gios.enor Gardens, 


1703). Surname Manners, 8, 1818, s. 1888 
KC. ;GCB.; M.P. Newark ’41 7, Colchester 
’50-57, N. Leicestershire ’57 85, Melton Div. 
"85 8; First Com. Works, with seat in Cabinet, 
’52, 589, and ‘668; Postmaste1 General ’74 80 
and ’8536; Chanc, of Duchy ’86 92, D.C L. 


Te ey ae ania? an ales eee London, W. Travellers’ 
icestershire Militia; fig tewald OF g§¢ John of Bletso, Beauchamp Moubray, 16th 
Cambridge. Het, M. of Granby (peer), 5. } (c1, 1558). Surname St. John. B. 1844, s. 


C. Selvow Castle, Grantham, Longshau 


' 1887. Fo:merly in the Army; 1s the older 

Lodge, i ee St. Mary's Tower, Bunam ’ branch of the same family as the celebrated 
f ay 3, Cambiidge Gate, Regent's Park, \ sct Bolingbroke, D L. and) © Eediordend 
-Y . Lionel, ond L. (cr. 1876) Surname Hereford ; Chm. Quar. Sess. Bedfordshire. 


Her, Hon. Henry B. O. St. John, s, C, 
Melchbouine Park, Bedford. Juntor Carlton. 


St Leonards, Edward Burtenshaw, 2nd L (cr. 
1852). Surname Sugden, B. 1847, 8. 1875. 
The rst Lord was the celebrated lawyer and 
judge. Heir, Hon. H. F. Sugden, dro. C. 


St. Levan, John, xst L. (cr. 1887). Surname 
St. Aubyn. B, 1829. ¢.s. late Sir E, Aubyn, 
Bart. ; E. Eton and Trin. Coll., Camb. (B.A, 
"o2): mt. Lady Elizabeth, and d. 4th M. Towns- 


Sackville-West. B. 18<7, 8. 1888. Was assist 
precis writer to the 4th E of Aberdeen; ent. 
dip. service 47; Sec. of Embassy ’67; 1n the 
absence of the Ambassador was Min. Plen. 
at Paris 71-2; Min. to Argentine Repub °72-8, 
Madrid ’78 81, Washington ‘81-8; G.C.M.G. 
98, Fictr, Hon. W. E. Sackville-West, Ero. C. 
Knoll Park, Sevenoaks, Kent. ; 
oe ne ohn acne gis Bp. a ey 
ounded 1877.) Surname resting. - 1837 
app. 1890. os Wells Theological Coll. an hend; 10 D.L. and j.P. Cornwall ; Depary 
Trin Coli., Camb., graduating B.A. ‘60 gnd Special Warden of the Stanneries ; on, 
M,A, ’63. He was ordained deacon in "60 Col. 3rd Batt. D. Cornwall’s Light Infantry 
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MP W Cornwall ’58 8s, and for W or St 
Ives D '857 Heir, Major the Hon John 
Townshend St Aubyn,s LU St Michaels 
Mount, Marazion, Cornwall 

St Oswald, Rowland, and L (cr 1885) Sur 
name Winn B 1857,8 1893 M P Pontefract 


wi LVI ASD £iGt7, LAV ANU Wilallu 


George Winn, s C Nostell Prory, Wake 
eld, Yorks 11, Grosvenor Gardens, S W 
St Vincent, Carnegie Parker, sth V (cr 1801) 
Surname Jervis B 1855, s 1885 Formerly 
inthe Army The1st peer was the celebrated 
Admiral Jervis Heir, Capt the Hon R C 
Peta val bro Norton Disney Newark 
sbury, John, 93rd Bp ot (See founded 
soee) Surname Wordsworth B 1843 5 of 
the late Bishop of Lincoln, and gm of the 
poet Wordsworth E£ at Ipswich, Win 
chester, and New Coll, Oxon, graduating in 
65 Ordained deacon in 67 and priest in 69 
His clerical fe until he was ordained Bishop 
was passed in academical and cathedral ap 
intments He was Fellow and College 
utor of Brasenoce Proctor, Grinfield Lec 
turer Select Preacher, Bampton Lecturer, 
Examiner for Classical Moderations and in 
the Theological Schools and Examining 
Chaplain to his father In 83 he was ap 
pointed Canon of Rochester and Onel Professor 
of Interpretation of Sorpture, and Bishop ot 
Salisbury 85 Dr Wordsworth 1s a moderate 
High Churchman, and has written several 
theological and classical works, the best 
known ot which are “Fragments and Speci 
mens of Early Latin, the Bampton Lectures 
for 8x, and his critical edition of the Vulgate 
New Testament (in partnership with the Rev 
H J White), of which the first volume, con 
taining the Gospels, was published in 08 
His Visitation Addresses cn the Holy Com 
munion reached a second edition in gz His 
‘Consideration on Public Worship and on 
the Ministry of Penitence, addressed to the 
clergy, witha ‘ Pastoral Letter to the Laity 
of the Diocese (98), has been recently much 
read and ccmmented on Made a voyage 
round the world 1n 94 5 spending two months 
in New Zealand In Jan and Feb 98 he 
executed a commission from the Archbishop 
to visit the Patriarchsand Chief Presbyters of 
the East, and Alexandria Nicosia (Cyprus), 
Damascus, Jerusalem, and Constantu ople, 
and to present the resolutions of the Lambeth 
Conference of 97 on Union among Christians 
He consecrated the Anglican Church of St 
George at Jerusalem ’98 Palace, Salsbury, 
Lollards Tower, SE 
Salsbury, Robert Arthur Talbot, 3rd M of 
(cr 1789) Surname Gascoyne Ceci} B 1830, 
s 1868 FE Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, 
and—as Lord Robert Ceci]—was elected fo: 
the family borough of Stamfordin’s3 KG , 
P He received a place in Tard: Derby s 
ministry of ’66 as Becre of State for India 
('66-7), under the title of Lord Cranboine, 
which he assumed on the death of his elder 
brother Owing to certain divergencies of 
opinion on the question of the extension of 
the franchise, to which he was opposed, 
Lord Cranborne separated himself for a time 
from his political associates, but on taking 
place in the House of Lords at his 
aiaer’s death, in ’67, 2s Lord Salisbury, he 
returned to his old party associations, and 
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soon took rank as the foremost debater of 
the Upper House In '64 he was elected 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford He 
gradually assumed a high position of authority 
on Indian and foreign affairs, and when Mr 

Disraeli resumed office as Premier 1n T4y 
Lord Salsbury became Secretary for India 
(748) He was despatched to Constanti- 
nople in 76 to take part in the Conference 
which was ¢xpected to settle the matters in 
dispute between Russia and Turkey The 
Conference failed to attain this result, and 
the war broke out which ended by the Treaty 
of San Stefano Lord Salisbury accompanied 
Lord Beaconsfield to the Berlin Congress He 
was Secretary for Foreign Affairs 7880 Upon 
Lord Beaconsfield s death, in 80, Lord Sals 

bury became the recognised leader of the 
Conservative party and when the Gladstone 
Ministry resigned office in June ’85 Lord 
Salisbury became Premier as well as Secre 

tary for Foreign Affaire The new Administra 

tron, however, did not IastJong The general 
election in November of the same year did 
not result fayourably to the Goverrment, 
and immediately after Lord Salisbury re 

signed Mr Gladstone su ceeded, but he tao 
had a short lease of power, and was defeated 
on the second reading of the Home Rule 
Bil June 8th, ’86 The general election 
which took place in the following month 
brought Lord Salisbury again into power, 
and his tenure of office during the Jubilee 
year of the Queens reign will be memorable 
in his Jordship s family for the honour which 
her Majesty paid him by going 1n person to 
visit him at Hatfield In May ’88 he intro 

duced a BiJl :nto the House of Lords for the 
reform of that Assembly and the creation of 
life peers He was presented with the free 

dom of the city of Glasgow May 2oth, 91, 
and in July he had the honour of enter 

taining the German Emperor at Hatfield, whi h 
was also visited by the Prince of Naples 

Though the result of the general election 1n 
gz was adverse to his Government he re 

mained in office till he was defeated in the 
Commons, when he gave way to Mr Glad 

stone Lord Salisbury was an occasional 
contributoi in his younger days to the Qua; 

terly Revtex, but he now seeks relaxation 
from the cares of office in scientific rather 
thanin hterary pursuits,experimental physics 
being his favourite study He spends much 
of his time in his laboratory at Hatfield, and 
has greatly interested himself in the apph 

cation of electricity to practical purposes on 
his estates On the resignation of 1 ord 
Rosebery, in June '95, Lord Salisbury formed 
his third Administration, which 1s a coalition 
ministry, in which places were found for a 
number of Liberal Unionists (see MINISTRY) 

Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports 95 DL 

Kent He was occupied throughout 06 by 
the conduct of our relations with America in 
regard to the Venezuelan Boundary di-pute, 
and by affairs in Armenia, and in 97 events 
in Crete, and afterwards in Greece, found 
ample occupation for him, apart from other 
foreign affairs H's conduct of the negotia- 
tions 1n regard to the China Solder ( 98) 
exposed him to criticiem even from his own 
cide, but in the firm stand he made on the 
Fashoda question he recetved the support of 
both great political parties Hetr, Visct, 
Cranborne, M P, s Carlton, 


Peerage] 


Jaltersford (sce Courtown) 

Saltoun, Alexander William Frederick, 18th L 
ia 1445) Surname Fraser B 1851,8 1886 
ormerly May and Lieut Col Grenadier 
Guards, elected a SRP ’90 Herr, Hon 
A A Fraser, Master of Saltoun, +s Carlion 

Bandhurat, William, 2nd L (cr 1871 Sur 
name Mansfield B 1855,s 1876 ormerly 
tn Coldstream Guards a Lord in Waiting 
"80-85, Under Sec for War Feb to July ’86, 
and Aug gztolan 95, when he aaeDP Gov 
of Bombay Hetr, Hon J W Mansheld, dro 
L_ Brookss 

Bandwich, kdward George Henry 8th E of 
(cr 1660) Surname Montagu B 1839 s 
1884 MP Huntingdon 7684, late Col 
Gren Guards, 1s Col commanding sth 
Kings Royal Rifles, Chm Hunts CC , 


app LL Hunts ’o1, Mayor of Huntingdon 
67, reelected for 978 Het Capt the 
on V A Montagu, 4 N , bro C Hunchitn 


brooke Hunts 
vellers’, Carlton 

Sandys, Augustus Frederck Arthur, 4th L 
cs 1802) Surname Sandys’ B 1540, s ae 

ormeily in LifeGuards Hen, Hon M 

G Sandys, bro St James s 

Savile, John, 2nd L (cr 1888) Surname Savile 
Lumley 1854, & his uncle, the first 
lord and a distinguished diplomatist, under 
special remainder 1896 Has himself sei.ed 
in the Diplomatic Service and in the Foreign 
Office, Maj Notts Yeo Cav 47, Bryanston 
Square 

Saye and Sele, John Fiennes, rath L 
1447, 1603) Surname Twisleton Wykeham 
Fiennes B 1830 s 1887 Late Capt Oxford 
shire Hussars, | P, EC, and DL Oxon 
Her, Capt the Hon Geoffrey Cecil T W 
Fiennes, s Sunbury House, Reading 
Brooks’s 

Scarbrough, Alfred Fredenck George Beres 
ford, roth E of (cr 1690) Surname Lumle 
B 1857, s 1884 Formerly inthe Army, L 
W kiding of Yorks Her, Hon O V 
Lumley, 6,0 C Carlton 

Scarsdale, Rev Alfred Nathaniel Holden, 4th 
L (er 1761) Surname Curzon 86 1831, 8 
1856 Rector of Kedleston, Derbyshire Herr, 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston,s C Carlton 

Seafleld, James, 11th F of (cr 1701) Sits as 
Ld Strathspey (1884) Surname Ogilvie 
Grant 1876, “88 Her, Hon T 
Ogilvie Grant, 670 


Seaton, John Reginald Upton, 3rd L (cr 18 %) 
Surname Colborne 1854, S_ 1888) y 
Devon Hetr, Hon IF L L Colborne, dro 

Sefton, Charles Wilham Hylton sth E of (cr 
1771) Sits as Ld Sefton (1831) Surname 
Molyneux B 1867, s 1897 Lieut Lancs 
Hussars Yeo Cav, formerly attache to the 
Embassy at Paris Heir, Hon Osbert Cecil 
Molyneux, 6ro 
borne, William Waldegrave, 2nd E of (cr 
1882, B Selborne 1872) Surname Palmer 
B 1859, 8 1895 m™ Easy Maud Cecil, @ of 
ard BM. of Salisbury, May 3rd Hampshire 


Hooke Court, Durset Tra 


(cr 


Visct Wolmer, s. Blackmoor, L1ss, Hants 

Secaeall: Will L ( 89). Surname 
1am. cr. 1489). 

Forbes-Sem pull. e896 s. 1814. SP , for- 

merly Lieut. Coldstream Guards Het, Hon 
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J Forbes Sempill, Master of Sempill, s. C. 
Carlion 

Shaftesbury, Anthony, oth E of (cr 1672). 
Surname Ashley Cooper B 18€9, 8 1886 
Capt soth Roy Jlussars, AD to Gov 
of Victoria, L Co Antmm, gs_of the 
eminent philanthiopist Herz, Rt Hon LE 
Ashlev,un C St Giless House Cranborne, 
Dorset Bachelors’, Marlborough, Carlton 

Shand Alexander Burns, s:st (cr 1892) 
R 1828 Surname Shand,s late Alexander 
Shand, of Aberdeen PC ,LLD Glasgow, 
DCL Oxon, Sheriff of Kincardineshire ’62, 
and of Haddington and Berwick 69, Judge 
ot Court of Session 7290, Hon Bencher 
Grays Inn 9 Chm of Coal Conciliation 
Board 94 32, Brvanston Square, 

Shannon Richard Henry, 6th E of (cr 1756) 
Sts as L Carleton (1786) Surname Boyle 
B_ 1860,8 18 Late of the Rifle Brigade. 
Hu Hon G Boyle, d:0 C  Caslion 

Sheffield, Heniy North, 3rd E. of (cr 18:6) 
Sits as Ld Sheffield (1802) Surname Hol 
royd B 1832 s 1876 MP E Sussex 57 65, 
formerly in dip service Hezr, Lord Stanley, 
of Alderley (to 77 barony),¢ C Carlton 

‘Sherard Castel, rth L (cr 1627) Surname 
Sherard B 1849, s 188¢ IP, retired 
Comdr RN  AHew, Philip H Sherard, bro 
C Glatton, Peterborough 

Sherborne, Edward Lenox, ath L (cr 1784) 
Surname Dutton B 1831, s 1883  ’ga, 
Emily Theresa, @ of the late Baron de Stern 
Her Hon and Rev F G_ Dutton, bro 
Sher borne House, Northleach, RS O., 9, St 

amess Square Travellers, Whites, durf. 

Shrewsbury and Talbot Charles Henry John, 
2oth E of (cr 1442, 1784) Surname Talbot 
B 1860,8 1877. Hered Lord High Steward 
of Ireland Hee, Visct Ingestre, s C. 
Carlton 

Shute (see Barrington) 

Sidmouth, William Wells, ard V (cr 1895) 
Surname Addington B 1824, 8s 1864 MP 
Devizes 634, formerly in R N Her, Hon 
G A Addington, s C Upotiery Manor, 
Devon, 78, Eaton Place, S Carlton 

Silobester (see Longford) 

Sinclair, Charles William rath L (cr 1489) 
Surname St Clair _ B 1831,s 18% SRP, 
formerlyin Army Herr Master of Sinclair, s 
C Carlion, United Service 

Sligo, John Thomas, 4th M of (cr 1800) Sits 
as Ld Monteagle (1806) Surname Browne 
B 1824,8 1897. MP Mayo’s7 68, late Lieut. 
RN Heir, Tord Henr bniek Browne, 
bro Mount Browne, Gur itd Surrey, 1, 
Hyde Park Place, London, Travellers’ 

*Sodor and Man, Norman Dumen:l John, 69th 
Bp of Surname Straton B 1840 _ £, 
Trin Coll, Camb (BA 62,MA ‘69, DD 
’92) Ordainea deacon by the Bishop of 
Chester and priest by the Bishop of Lich 
field in 65 as appointed to the vicarage 
of Kirkby Wharfe '66, Vicar and Rural Dean 
of Wakefield 75, Proctor in Convocation for 
Archdeaconry of Craven ’80, Hon Canon of 
Ripon ’83, Archdeacon of Huddersfield and 
Hon Canon of Wakefield ’88, and was con- 
secrated Bishop of Sodor and Man ’92__‘His 
influence in Wakefield was on the Evan- 
gelical and Protestant side SBtshop’s Couri, 
Isteof Man Natonat 

Sip Reginald, sth L ¢ 

Somers, lip > 5 Cr. 3754). 

Surname Cocks 1815, 8 1883. etn 
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MP W Cornwall ’58 8s, and for W or St 
Ives D '857 #Hetr, Major the Hon John 
Townshend St Aubyn,s LU St Michaels 
Mount, Marazton, Cornwall 

Bt Oswald, Rowland, end L (cr 1885) Sur 
name Winn B 1857,8 1893 M FP Pontefract 
8593, Capt Coldstream Guards, served in 

Soudan Cam palpa 85 (medal and clasp), J P 

W Riding of Yorks Her, Hon Row and 
George Winn, s C WNosieil Priory, Wake 
field, Yorks 11, Grosvenor Gardens, S 

St Vincent, Carnegie Parker, sth V (cr 1801) 
Surname Jervis B 1855,s 1885 Formerly 
inthe Army The 1st peer was the celebrated 
Admiral Jervis Her, Capt the Hon R C 
Jervis, bro C Norton Disney Newark. 

Salisbury, John, 93rd Bp of (See founded 
1042) Surname Wordsworth B 1843 5 of 
the late Bishop of Lincoln, and gu of the 
poet Wordsworth £ at Ipswich, Win 
chester, and New Coll, Oxon, graduating in 
65 Ordained deacon 1n 67 and priest 1n 69 
His clerical life until he was ordained Bishop 
was passed in academical and cathedral ap 

intments He was Fellow and College 
utor of Brasenoce Proctor, Grinfield Lec 

turer Select Preacher, Bampton Leoturer, 
Examiner for Classical Moderations and in 
the Theological Schools and Examining 
Chaplain to his father In 83 he was ap 
pointed Canon of Rochester and Oriel Professor 
of Interpretation of Scripture, and Bishop ot 
Salisbury 85 Dr Wordsworth 1s a moderate 
High Churchman, and has written several 
theological and classical works, the best 
known of which are ‘ Fragments and Speci 
mens of Early Latin, the Bampton Lectures 
for ’81, and his critical edition of the Vulgate 
New Testament (in partnership with the Rev 
H J White), of which the first volume, con 
taining the Gospels, was published in 98 
His Visitation Addresses con the Holy Com 
munion reached 1 second edition in g2 His 
‘Consideration on Public Worship and on 
the Ministry of Pemtence, addressed to the 
clergy, witha ‘ Pastoral Letter to the Laity 
of the Diocese (98), has been recently muc 
read and commented on Made a voyage 
round the world 1n 94 5, spending tuo months 
in New Zealand In Jan and Feb 98 he 
executed a commission from the Archbishop 
to visit the Patriarchsand Chief Presbyters of 
the East, and Alexandria Nicosia (Cyprus), 
Damascus, Jerusalem, and Constantii ople, 
and to present the resolutions of the Lambeth 
Conference of 970n Umon among eo euane 
He consecrated the Anglican Church of St 
George at Jerusalem ’98 Palace, Saltsbury, 
Lollards Tower,S E 

Balebury, Robert Arthur Talbect, 3rd M of 
(cr 1789) Surname Gascoyne Cecil B 1830, 
8 1868 £ Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, 
and—as Lord Robert Cecil—was elected fo1 
the family borough of Stamfordin’s3; KG , 
PC He received a place in Lord Derby’s 
ministry of 66 as Secre of State for India 
('66-7), under the title of Lord Cranboine, 
which he assumed on the death of his elder 
brother Owing to certain divergencies of 
Opinion on the question of the extension of 
the franchise, to which he was opposed, 
Lord Cranborne separated himself for a time 
from his political associates, but on taking 
his m the House of Lords at his 

ithe : death, in ’67, as Lord Salisbury, he 

ré 


to hus old party associstions, and . 
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soon took rank as the foremost debater of 
the Upper House’ In '64 he uas elected 
Chancellor of the Univermty of Oxford He 


gradually assumed a high position of authority 
on Indian and foreign affairs, and when Mr 
Disraeli resumed office as Premier in 74; 


Lord Salisbury became Secretary for India 
(748) He was despatched to Constanti- 
nople 1n 76 to take part in the Conference 
which was gxpected to settle the matters in 
dispute between Russia and Turkey The 
Conference failed to attain this result, and 
the war broke out which ended by the Treatv 
of San Stefano Lord Salisbury accompanied 
Lord Beaconsfield to the Berlin Congress He 
was Secretary for Foreign Aftairs 78 80 Upon 
Lord Beaconsfield s death, 1n 80, Lord Salis 
bury became the recognised leader of the 
Conservative party and when the Gladstone 
Ministry resigned office in June 85 Lord 
Salisburv became Premier as well as Secre 
tary for Foreign Affairs The new Administra 
tion however, did not lastJong The general 
election in November of the same year did 
not result favourably to the Goverrment, 
d immediately after Lord Salisbury re 
signed Mr Gladstone su ceeded, but he too 
had a short lease of power, and was defeated 
on the second reading of the Home Rule 
Bill June 8th, ’86 The general election 
which took place in the following month 
brought Lord Salisbury again into power, 
and his tenure of office during the Jubilee 
year of the Queens reign will be memorable 
in his Jordship s family for the honour which 
her Majesty paid him by going 1n person to 
visit him at Hatfield In May ’88 he intro 
duced a bi!l into the House of Lords for the 
reform of that Assembly and the creation of 
life peers He was presented with the free 
dom of the oity of Glasgow May 2oth, 91, 
and in julv he had the honour of enter 
taining the German Emperor at Hatfield whi h 
was also visited by the Prince of Naples 
Though the result of the general election in 
g2 was adverse to his Government he re 
mained in office till he was defeated in the 
Commons, when he gave way to Mr Glad 
stone Lord Salisbury was an occasional 
contributo: in his younger days to the Quaz 
terly Revtex, but he now seeks relaxation 
from the cares of office in scientific rather 
thanin literary pursuits,experimental! physics 
being his favounte study He spends much 
of his time in his Jaboratory at Hatfield, and 
has greatly interested himself in the appl: 
cation of electricity to practical purposes on 
his estates On the resignation of 1 ord 
Rosebery, 1n June ‘95, Lord Salisbury formed 
his third Administration, which 1s a coalition 
ministry, in which places were found for a 
number of Liberal Unionists (see MINISTRY) 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports 95 DL 
Kent He was occupied throughout 06 by 
the conduct of our relations with America in 
regard to the Venezuelan Boundary dispute, 
and by affairs in Armenia, and 1n 97 events 
in Crete, and afterwards in Greece, found 
ample occupation for him, apart from other 
foreign affairs H's conduct of the negotia- 
tions in regard to the China question (‘86) 
exrosed him to criticiem even from his own 
«ide, but in the firm stand he made on the 
Fashoda question he received the support of 
both great political parties Heer, Viect, 
Cranborne, MP, s Carlton, 
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Saltersford (see Courtown). 

Saltoun, Alexander William Frederick, 18th L. 
(cr. 1445). Surname Fraser. B. 1851, s. 1886. 

ormerly Maj. and Lieut -Col. Grenadier 
Guards; elected a S.R.P. ’90. Hesr, Hon. 
A. A. Fraser, Master of Saltoun,s Caslfon. 

Sandhurst, William, znd L. (cr. 1871). Sur- 
name Mansfield. B. 1855, s. 1876. Formerly 
in Coldstream Guards: a Lord-in-Waiting 
’*80-85; Under-Sec. for War Feb. to July ’86, 
and Aug. ’92 to Jan, ’95, when neqae app. Gov 
of Bombay. Her, Hon, J. W. Manshield, 670. 
L. Brooks’s. | 

Sandwich, kdward George Henry, 8th E. of | 
(cr. 1660), Surname Montagu B. 1839, $ | 
1884. MP. Huntingdon ’76 84; late Col. | 
Gren, Guards; 1s Col. commanding 5th 
King’s Royal Rifles; Chm. Hunts CC., 
app. L.L. Hunts ’91; Mayor of Huntingdon 
96-7; re-elected for ’978. Het, Capt the 

on. V. A. Montagu, R.N , dro. C. Atnchin- 
brooke, Hunts; Hooke Court, Durset. Z1a- 
vellers’, Carlton, 

Sandys, Augustus Frederick Arthur, 4th L. 
Cx 1802). Surname Sandys. B. 1540, s. 1863. 

ormerly in Life Guards. Hew, Hon. M. W. 
G Sandys, bro. L. St#. Jamies’s 

Savile, John, 2nd L. (cr. 1888), Surname Savile- 
Lumley. 8B. 1854, s his uncle, the first 
lord and a distinguished diplomatist, under 
special remainder 1896. Has himself sei ved 
in the Diplomatic Service and in the Foreign 
Office; Maj. Notts Yeo. Cav. 47, Bryanston 
Sguare, W. 

Saye and Sele, John Fiennes, rath L. (cr. 
1447, 1603). Sucname Twisleton Wykeham- 
Fiennes. B. 1830, s. 1887. Late Capt. Oxford- 
shire Hussars, | P., Ec. and D.L Oxon. 
Heir, Capt. the Hon. Geoffrey Cecil T W. 
Fiennes, s. Sunbury House, Reading. 
Brooks's. 

Scarbrough, Alfred Frederick George Beres- 
ford, roth E of (cr. 1690). Surname Lumley. 
B. 1857, s 1884. Formerly in the Army, L 
W. Kiding of Yorks. Hetr, Hon. O. V. 
Lumley, 60. C. Carlton. 

Scarsdale, Rev. Alfred Nathaniel Holden, 4th 
L. (cr. 1761). Surname Curzon. B. 1831, Ss. 
1856. Rector of Kedleston, Derbyshire. Heer, 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston, s. Cailton. 

Seafield, James, r1th E. of (cr, 1701), Sits as 
Ld. Strathspey (1884). Surname Ogilvie- 
Grant. B. 1876, s. 1888. Hetr, Hon. T. 
Ogilvie-Grant, dro. 

Seaton, John Reginald Upton, 3rd L. (cr. 1839). 
Surname Colborne. B. 1854, 8 1888). J.P. 
Devon. Her, Hon. F. L. L. Colborne, dro, 

Sefton, Charles William Hylton, sth E of (cr. 
1771), Sits as Ld. Sefton (1831), Surname 
Molyneux. B. 1867, s. 1897. 
Hussars Yeo. Cav.; formerly attache to the 
Embassy at Paris. Heir, Hon. Osbert Cecil 
Molyneux, dro. 

Selborne, William Waldegrave, 2nd E. of (cr. 
1882, B. Selborne 1872). Surname Palmer. 
B. 1859, 8. 1895. m. Lady Maud Cecil, @. of 

rd M. of Salisbury; Maj. 3rd Hampshire 
Regt. ; ].P. Hampshire ; M.P. Petersfield D. 

’8s-92, W. Edinburgh ‘92-5; Under-Sec. for 

the Colonies since July ’95. L.U. _ Hess, 

Visct. Wolmer, s. Blackmoor, Ltss, Hants. 


Brooks's. 
*Semp i ’ William, roth L. (cr. 1489). Surname 
Fo Sem . 1836. 8. 1814. S.P.; 


. for- 
merly Lieut. Coldstream Guards. /etr, Hon 
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J. Forbes-Sempuill, Master of Sempill,s. C. 
Carlton. 

Shaftesbury, Anthony, oth E. of (cr. 1672). 
Surname Ashley-Cooper. BE. 18€9, 8. 1886. 
Capt. roth Roy. Hussars; A.D.C. to Gov. 
of Victoria ; L Co. Antrim; g.s_ of the 
eminent philanthropist. Hetr, Rt. Hon. L. 
Ashley, ux. C. St. Gtles’s House, Cranborne, 
Dorset. Bachelors’, Marlborough, Carlton. 

Shand, Alexander Burns, rst (cr. 1892). 
R. 1828. Surname Shand; s late Alexander 
Shand, of Abeideen. P.C.; LL D. Glasgow; 
DCL Oxon; Sheriff of Kincardineshire ’62, 
and ot Haddington and Berwick ’69; Judge 
ot Court of Session ’72-90, Hon. Bencher 
Gray’s Inn ’92, Chm of Coal Concihation 
Board ’94 32, Br vanston Square, W. 

Shannon, Richard Henry, 6th E. of (cr. 1756). 
Sits as L. Carleton (1786). Surname Boyle. 
B_ 1800, s. 1890, Late of the Rifle Brigade. 
Heu, Hon, G. Boyle, bro. C. Carlton. 

Sheffield, Hen:y North, 3rd E. of (cr. 1816). 
Sits as Ld Sheffield (1802). Surname Hol- 
royd. B. 1832, s. 1876. M.P. E. Sussex ’57-65 ; 
formerly 1n dip, service He:r, Lord Stanley, 
of Alderley (to /?. barony), «. C. Carlton. 

‘Sherard, Castel, rcth L. (cr. 1627). Surname 
Sherard. B. 1849, s. 1886. IP.; retired 
Comdr. RN. Hew, Philip H. Sherard, bro. 
C Glatton, Peterborough. 

Sherborne, Edward Lenox, ath L. (cr. 1784). 
Surname Dutton, B. 1831, s. 1883. m. ’94, 
Emily Theresa, d@. of the late Baron de Stern. 
Heir, Hon. and Rev. F. G. Dutton, 6ro. 
Sherborne House, Northleach, R S.O., 9, St 
g arnee > Square Travellers’, White's, Purl. 

Shrewsbury and Talbot, Charles Henry Jobn, 
2oth E. of (cr. 1442, 1784). Surname Talbot. 
B. 1860, s. 1877. Hered. Lord High Stewaid 
of Ireland Hew, Visct. Ingestre, s, C. 
Carlton. 

Shute (see Barrington). 

Sidmouth, William Wells, 3rd V. (cr. 1825). 
Surname Addington. B. 1824, 8. 1864. «Es 
Devizes 63-4; formerly in R.N. Heir, Hon. 
G. A. Addington, s. C. Upoite Mano, 
Devon, 78, Eaton Place, S.W. Caslion. 

Silchester (see ron. 

Sinclair, Charles William, rath L. (cr. 1489). 
Surname St. Clair. B 1831,s.1880. S.R.P.; 
formerlyin Army. Heir, Master of Sinclar, s. 
C. Carlton, Untled Service. 

Shgo, John Thomas, 4th M. of (cr. 1800). Sits 
as Ld. Monteagle (1806). Surname Browne 
B. 1824, s. 1897. M.P. Mayo’s7 68 ; late Lieut. 
R.N. Hes, Lord Hey lick Browne, 

bro. Mount Browne, Gus aoe Surrey ; %, 
Hyde Park Place, London, W. Travellers’. 

*Sodor and Man, Norman Dumenil] John, 69th 
Bp. of. Surname Straton. B. 1840. &, 
Trin. Coll., Camb. (B.A. ’62, M.A. ‘69, D.D. 
’92). Ordainea deacon by the Bis oP. of 

hester and priest by the Bishop of Lich- 
field in ’6s. as appointed to the vicarage 
ot Kirkby Wharfe '66; Vicar and Rural Dean 
of Wakefield ’75 ; Proctor in Convocation for 
Archdeaconry of Craven ’80; Hon. Canon of 
Ripon ’83; Archdeacon of Huddersfield and 
Hon. Canon of Wakefield ’88; and was con- 
secrated Bishop of Sodor and Man ’9z._ His 
influence m Wakefield was on the Evan- 
gelical and Protestant side. Bishop's Court, 
Isle of Man. Natronal. 


pemmiagg Biss "Reginald. th L. ¢ 
5 cr. 
Surname Cocks. ‘ 1815, s. 1883. Fi 
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m Royal Artillery Her, Arthur Herbert 
Tennyson Somers Cocks, gn, s of 
Somers Cocks, who died Dec 26th,’94 C 
May Hill, Newent, Gloucesiershtre 

Somerset, Algernon, sth D of (cr 1546 
Surname St Maur 1846, 8 x For 
merly Lieut 6cth Rifles The first Duke was 
the celebrated Lord Protector “emp Ed VI 
ffeir, Ld Percy St Maur, 6:0 Marden 
B adley, Bath, Burton Hall, Loughborough, 
Be Pomeroy, Totnes Army and Nav}, 
Carlion, Wellington 

Somerton (see Normanton) 


Sondes, George Edward, 2nd E (cr_ 1880) 


Surname Milles B 186, s_ 18 Capt 
so er East Kent Weo Civ 84 BD 1 or B ‘ 
and CC Kent Hes, Capt on Lewis 
Milles, dro Lees Court, Fave:sham Nack 


ingion, Canterbury Elmham Hall, Dereham, 
Norfolk 
Southampton, Charles Henry, 4th L (cr 1780) 
Surname Fitz Roy B 1867, s 1872 _ Late 
Capt icth Hussars , Hon E A 
kitz Roy, bro Jditcote, Shipston on Stour 
Scuthesk, James, oth kL of (cr 1633) Sits as 
Ld Balinhard (1869) Surname Carnegie B 
1827, 8 1849 T 69 LLD St Andrews 
*92, LL D Aberdeen ’95, has been LL 
incardineshire, formerly in Grenadier 
pores and oznd penance Hew Lord 
arnegie, s imnat astle, Brechin 
NB Carlton, Ti avellers : : 
“Southwell, Arthur Robert sth V 
(cr 1776) 1872, S 
1878 IP 
Southwell, George, 1st Bp of (See founded 
1884) Surname Ridding B_ 1828 
St Marys Coll, Winchester, and Balliol 
Coll , Oxford, where he graduated BA sr 
blected Fellow of Exete: Coll m= '51 
MA _ 53,andDD Was Head Master of 
Winohester College 6784 Elevated to the 


Pyers, 
Surname Southwell 5B 


episcopal see of Southwell in May 84 L 
hurgarton Priory, Southuell, Notts 
Atheneum 
Spencer, John Poyntz, sth E (cr 1765) Sur 
name Spencer B 1835,8 1857 , PC ’ 
MP S Northants 57, Viceroy of freland 


°68 74and 825, Lord Pres of Council 80 83 
and keb to July 86, First Lord of the Adm 
Aug ’g2 to June ’95, LL of Northants, for 
merly Chm Northants Quarter Sessions 
Chm Northants CC , and Master of the 
Pytchley since ’go Chan Victoria Univ, 
Manchester, ’92, member of Council of Prince 
of Wales et, Rt Hon C R_ Spencer, 
hk bro L Althosp, Northampton <Athe 
naum, Brooks s 

Stafford, Fitz Osbert Edward, rth L (cr 1640) 
Surname Staffora Jerningham 1833, 8 
1892 Hewpres, Adolphus Fredenck J 
Jerningham, c Costessy Park, Norwich, 
Stafford Castle, Shifnal Manor, Salop 
tar, John Hamilton, rcth K of (cr 1 03) 
Sits as Ld Oxenfoord (1841) Surname Da 
rymple B 1819, § 1864 T,MP We 
townshire ’41 56, LL ve grownehite » was 
Capt ScotsGuards Hezr, Visct Dalrymple, 
s Brooks's 

Stalbridge, Richardde Aquila, 1st L (er fg 
=urname Grosvenor B 1837 PC ,M 
Flintshire *61 86, Vice-Chamb of Household 
62 4, Patronage Sec to Treasury ’80-85 , and 
rat, L, Whip in House of Commons ‘80-86, 


Chin. lL. &N W.R since ’9x Hew, Hon 
: Figgh Grosvencr, LU Motcombe House, 
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Shaftesbury , 32, Queensborough Terrace, W, 
Brooks s 


Stamford, William, oth E of (cr 1628). Sur 
name Gre B 1850, S. 1890 Ft ‘98 
Ehzabeth Lovisa Penelope, d@ of Rev 


Theobald, RD, Rector of Lasham, Hants, 
M A Oxon , admitted into Order of Diocesan 
Readers b Bishop of London ’g: Formerly 
Prof of Classics and E pyoesphy at Codring 
ton Coll, Barbadoes Hets, Lord Grey of 


Groby, s 15, St Jamess Place,S W , Gros 
venor, Hyd Par. 

Stanhope, Arthur Philip, 6th E (cr “ae 
Surname Stanhope 1838, Ss 1875 Py 


Leominster "68, E Suffolk 70°75 , a Lord of 
the Treasury ’746, formerly upketry In 
stiuctor Grenadier Guards, rst Church 
Fstates Commr, app LL _ and Custos 
Rotulorum, Kent, i FSA_ Heir, Visct. 
Mahon,s C  Cazlton, Travellers 

Stanley of Alderley, Henry Edward John, 3rd 
J} (cr 1839) B 1827, 3 1869 Hetr, Hon 
E, L Stanley, bro 15, Grosvenor Gardens, 


» 

Stanmore Arthur, rst L (cr 1893) Surname 
Hamilton Gordon B 1829 M A Camb ’s1, 
Hon DCL Oxon 79,GCMG_ waspriv 
fec tothe kL of Aberdeen when 1st Lord of 
the Treasury 525, sec to Mr Gladstones 
Mission to Corta 58, Lieut Col Comdt 1st 
Aberdeenshire Rifle Vol , DL Aberdeen- 


Ti 4p PAyl FQ Wy ANEW eet a@sgasw UW Us, We yiwaL 
8390 Hei, Hon George A Maurice Gordon, 
s Red House, Ascot 

Stewart of Garlies (see Galloway) 

Stradbroke George Edward John Mowbray, 
3rd E of (cr 1821) Baron Rous (1796) Sur 
name Rous’ B 1862,s 1886 m ’98, Helena 
V <A, only d late General Keith Fraser 
MA Camb ,CC East Suffolk, DL and 
1] P Suffolk, Lt Col Comdg rst Vol Brigade 
EDRA a a Admiral of Suffolk ’go 
Heir, Lt Col J Rous,c C Henham, 
Wangfor1d Bachelors, Cailton 

Strafford, Hemry William John, 4th E of (cr 
1847) Surname Byng. B 1831, 8 1898 m 
63, the Countess enrietta Has been 
Page of honour and Groom 1n waiting to the 
Queen, i ee since 74, late Coldstream 
Guards, Hon Col 7th Batt Kings Royal 
Rifles, C B , the Dannebrog Philip of Hesse 
and the Swoid of Sweden, cr CVO 
97, | P Middlesex and Westminster Herr, 


the Rev the Hon F E C ie » bro 
W1otham Park, Barnet, Heris, t Janes 
Square Travellers, ILurf, Marl- 
borough, United Service 

Strange (sce Athole) 

*Stra Wilham Huntly, oth V (cr 
1686) Surname Drummond B 1871,8 1893. 


SP , 1sLieut 3rd Batt Black Watch AHeesr- 
pres, Hon James Eric Drummond, h 6ro, 
Strathalian Castle, Machany, Perthshire 
Strathoona and Mount Royal, Donald Alexander, 
ist L (cr 1897) Surname Smith B 1820 
Pres of the Bank of Montreal and Director 
of the Canadian Pacific and Great Northern of 
Minnesota Railways , 1s Gov_of the Hudson s 


Bay Co, Chancellor of McGill Univ, Mon- 
treal, and Hon LLD Carb and Yale 


Univs , has been High Commr for 
in London since 96 GCMG _ Suir Donald 
Smith, as he became by knighthood in 
and Lord Mount Stephen gave as a mem 
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of the Queens Jubilee of 87, £200 000 to 
found the Victoria Hospital at Montreal 
Dorchester Street, Montreal Szlver Herghts, 


Manitoba Norway House, Ptctou, Nova 
Scotia, Glencoe, NB, Knebworth, Herts 
Athenaum 


Stratheden and Oampbell, Hallyburton George, 
rd L (cr 1836, 1841) Surname Campbell 
1829, § 1893 Late Lt Col goth Middlesex 
Rifle Vol Heir, Capt the Hon John 
Beresford Campbell, s 17, fon Sireet, 
W, Harbigge, Roxburghshire 

Strathmore ani 7-- shorne, Claude, 13th E of 

a 16c6) Sits as Ld Bowes Surname 

owes Lyon 8B 1824, 8s 1865 Is LL of 
Forfarshire , created a peer of the UA 8- 
Her, Lord Glamis, s C  Glamts Castle, 
Forfarshue, Streatlam Castle, Darlington 
rag, tag Mansions, Guiostenor Gardens, 
S Carlton 

salearag Af (see Seafield) 

Stuart of Oastle Stuart (see Moray) 

Sudeley, Charles Douglas Richard, 4th L (cr 
1838) _Surname Hanbury Tracy 1840, S 
1877 FRS ,PC,ME€Ce Montgomery Dist 
63 77, formeily in the RN , J] ord in Wait 


ing 8085, Capt of Gent at Arms Feb, to 
ju y 86 Hew, Hon C F Hanbury 
racy,s LU  Ormeley Lodge, Ham Com 


mon, Survey Tra ellers 


Sudley (see Arran) 
Suffield, Charles, sth L (cr 1786) Surname 
Harbord B 1830, s 1853 PC aLordin 


Waiting to the Queen 68 72, Mast of Buck 
hounds Feb 86 to July 87, Lord of Bed 
chamber to Prince of Wales since 72, KC B 
76, Lieut Col and Col Norfolk Mil Art 
from 6692, ADC to the Queen 91 
Ma) the Hor C Harbord,s LU 
Park, Norwich, 4, Manchestes Square, W 
Turf, Whites Marlborough 

Suffolk and Berkshire, Henry Molyneux Paget 

zon E of (cr 1603, 162€) Surname Howard 

1877, 8 1898 Lieut 4th Batt Gloucester 
shire Regt Hezw,the Hon J K _ Estcourt, 
610 Charlton Park, Malmesbury 

Sutherland, Cromartie, 4th D of (cr 1833) Sur 
name Sutherland Leveson Gower 1851, 
s 1892 Cornet 2nd Life Guards 70, I 1eut 
71, retired 75, late Col commanding 
Sutherland Vol Col Staffordshire Yeo 
Cav , MP Sutherland 7486, LL Suther 
landshire since gz, Mayor of Longton 9g, 6 
Heir, M_ of Statford, s Trentham Hail, 
Stafordshiue Lelleshall, Newport, Salop 
Dunrobin Castle, Sutherland, Stafford 
House, St James s, S W, 

Swansea, Ernest Ambrose, 2nd L (cr _ 1893) 
Surname Vivian B 1848, s 1895 J P and 
DL Glamorgaashire Hetr, Hon Henry 
Hussey Vivian, hk bro C_ 27, Belgrave 
Square,S W Brooks s, Atheneum 

*Taaffe, Henry 12th V (cr 1628) Surname 
Taaffe B 1872, 8s 1895 ™ 97, Marie M 
Fuchs Heis a Count in the Austrian. 

eerage, as well as Viscount Taaffe of 
orren, and Baron Ballymote, Sligo, in 
Ireland He1s descended from the powerful 
nobleman of the same name who proceeded 
from Ireland, and made a great name in the 
GermanicEmpire His father was appointed 
Governor of Salzburg tn 63, and in 67 
became Austrian Minister of the Intenor and 
Vice President of the Cisleithan Ministry 
At the latter end of ’69 he served as Minister 
Premdent. In ’7x he accepted the office of 
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Governor of the Iyrol and Mashed In 
80 he was summoned to form a new Cabinet, 
and held office until 93 THe late peer died 
In g5, and was succeeded by the present 
holder of the title Herr, Edward C R 
Taaffe, ¢ Ellischau Castle, Stlberberg, 
Bohemia 

Talbot de Malahide, Richard Wogan, sth L (cr 
183r) Sitsas Ld Talbot de Malahide (1856) 
Surname [Talbot B 1846,s 1883 Former] 
inthe Army Herr, Hon J B Talbot, s 
Castle Malahide, Dublin Army and Navy 

Tankerville, Charles 6th E of(cr 1714 Surname 
Bennet B 1810 s 1859 C,MP North 
Northumberland 32,9, Lord Steward 678, 
has been Capt Gent at Arms  Hetr, Lord 
Bennett, s Caslion 

*Teignmouth, Charles John, 3rd L (cr 1797 
Surname Shore 1840, S 1885 P 
Formerly 1n the Scots Guards Hets, Hon 
k W J Shore 6:0 C The Grange, Bedale 


Templemore, Henry Spencer, 2n (cr. 
1831 Surname Chichester B 1821 8 1837 
Formerly in the Life Guards Hestr, Hon 


A H Chichester,s C_ 11, Upper Grosvenor 
Sheet St Jamess, Travellers 
Temple of Stowe, William Stephen, 4th E (er 
1749) Surname Gore Langton 1847; 
s 1889 DL and J] P Somerset, late Maj 
N Somerset Yeo Cav , MP Mid Somerset 
385 Heir, Lord Langton, s C /umtor 
arlton 
Templetown, Henry Edward Montague Doring 
ton Clotworthy, 4th V (cr 1806) Surname 
Upton B 1853,8 1890 Elected IR P 
formerly Lieut 60th Rifles Herr Hon 
LCricE M J Upton,s Castle Upton, Temple 
pairtch, Co Antrim 
Tennyson Hallam, 2nd L (cr ae Surname 
Tennyson B 1852, 8 1892 s s of the 
first Lord Tennyson, who was Poet Laureate 
from 52 until his decease in g2 and his 
biography of his eminent sire (published ’97) 
was emphatically one of the ‘ books of the 
ear JP ants Heir, Hon Lionel 
ennyson, s <Aldworih, near Haslemere, 
Fariingford, Freshwater, Isle of Wight 
Atheneum 
Tenterden Charles Stuart Henry, 4th L (cr 
1827) Surname Abbott 1865, 8 1882 
Lieut 3rd Batt York and Lancaster Regt 
Teynham, Henrv John Philip Sidney, 18th L 
(cr 1616) Surname Roper Curzon B 1867, 
8 1892 mm 95, Mabel, 2nd d@ of the late 
Col H Green Wilkinson, Scots Guards 
Heir, Hon C J H Roper Curzon,s Lynsted 
Lodge, Stttingbourne, Kent Wellington 
g, Henry, rst L_ (cr 1886) urname 
Thring B 1818 Parliamentary Counsel 
y.80 , elected High Steward of Kingstou on- 
Thames 97 L Alderhursi, Englefield Green 
Surrey, 5, Queens Gate Gardens, S w 
Atheneum 
Thurlow, Thomas John, sth L (cr 1792) Sur- 
name Hovell Thurlow Cumming Bruce B 
1838, 8 1874 PC, formerly in dip service, 
a ford in ok 20-85 and Feb to July £6 ; 
Paymaster Gen April to july 86 Hetr, Hon. 
J H T C Bruce, s Travellers . 
Tollemache, Wilbraham Frederick, and L (cr. 
1876) Surname follemache_ B 1832, 8 1890. 
MP W Cheshire ’7285 Her, Hon L. P. 
Tollemache, s. C Carlton, Travellers , 
ames Walter, rath L. (cr_ 1564). 
andilands B 1846,8 1869. Elected 
Formerly Capt. Rifle Brigade, 


Surname 
«SRP. ’o4. 
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Hear, Hon. J. A. D. Sandilands, Master of *Valentia, Arthur, 11th V. (cr. 1622). Surname 


Torphicnen, s. L. Calder House, Mtd- 
Calder, near Edinburgh. Naval and 
Milstary. 
Porri » George Master, oth V. (cr. 1721). 
Surname Byng-. B. 1886, 5.1889. Hetr, Hon. 


Annesley. B. 1843, 8. 1863. I.P.; former] 

in the Army; Vice-Chm., C.C. Oxon.; M.P. 
Oxford City since April ’95; appointed 
Comptroller of the Household ’98. He:r, 
Hon. A. Annesley, s. C. Caslion. 


Vane (sce Londonderry). 


ng, un. C. Amunor. 
fewnshend, John Villiers uate sth M. (cr. yous of Harrowden, Hubert George Charles, 


1786). Surname J owoshend. 1831, 8. 1863 
M.P. Tamworth ’56-63. Herr, Visct Rayn- 
ham, s. L. Raynham Hall, Nos folk. 
Brooks's. 


7th L. (er. 1523). Surname Mostyn. B. 1860, 
s. 1883. In diplomatic service. This barony 
was called Sut of abeyance in ’38. Two 
daughters, co heiresses. L. Brooks s. 


Credegar, Godfrey Charles, and L. (cr. 1859). Ventry, Dayrolles Blakeney, 4th L. (cr. 1800). 


Surname Morgan _ B. 1830, s. 1875. ; 
Brecknockshie oo 75 served 1n the Crimea. 
Hew, Hon. F. C. Morgan, M.P., bro. C. 
Carlton. 

rrevor, Arthur William, 2nd L. (cr. 1880). Sur- 
name Hiull-Irevor. B. 1852, S. 1804. Has 
been Maj. rst Life Guards; retired ’gs. 
Hewr, Hon. G. &. Hull-Trevor, 670. C. 
Carlton, White's. 

*Trimlestown, Charles Aloysius Barnewall, 18th 
L, (cr. 1461). Surname Barnewall. B. 1861, 
s. his brother Christopher 1891. 3rd s 
of the late Charles Barnewail, Esq., of 
Meadstown, Co. Meath, by his 2nd marriage 
with Letitia (d. ’86), d. of Gerald Aylmer, 
Esq., of Lyons; established (’93) his claim to 
the barony, which had been dormant since 
the death of the 16th Baron ('79); 7. ’89, 
Margaret Theresa, d@. of Richard John 
rag? ens, Esq., of Brisbane, Queensland. 
6, Inverness Gardens, Kensington, 


Truro, John, 3rd Bp. of. (See re-founded 1877). 
Surname Gott. B. 1830, app. 1891. <£. 


Surname [veleigh-de-Moleyns. B. 1828, s. 
1868. IR.P. (etected ve fletr, Hon. F, 
Eveleigh-de-Moleyns,s. C. Carlton. 


Vernon, Geoige Wilham Henry, 7th L. (cr. 


1762), Surname Vernon. B. 1854, S. 18383. 
V.C.; formerly m the Army ; Capt. Gentle- 
men-at Arms ’92-4; member of the Agric. 
Commn. ’93. err, Hon. G, A, F. Vernon, s. 

Sudbury Hail, Derby, Poynton Towers, 
Stockport. Travellers’ 


erulam, James Walter, 3rd E. of (cr. 1815). 


Surname Grimston. B. 1852, s. 1895. 

St. Albans Div. Herts ’85-92. Ils a Visct. 
attd Baron of Ireland, and a Baron of Scot- 
land, besides being an Earl, etc, of the 
United Kingdom. etr, Visct. Grimston, s. 
C. Sopwell, St. Albans. Carlton, Bachelois’. 


Vivian, George Crespigny Brabazon, 4th L. 


(cr. 1841). Surname Vivian. B. 1878, s. 1893. 
His lordship’s father was British Minister at 
Brussels ’84-92, at Rome ’o2 till his death in 
Nov. ’93. etr, Hon. C. H. Vivian, «ut. A 
minor, 


Winchester and Brasenose Coll.,Oxon, where *Wakefield, George Rodney, 2nd Bp. of. (See 


he graduated B.A, and Wells Theol. Coll., 
"53, and received D.D. in ’73. Ordained ’57, 
and became curate of St. Nicholas, Great 
Yarmouth, afterwards holding the chap- 
Jaincy of St. Andrew, Great Yarmouth. Ap- 
pointed perpetual curate of Bramley, Leeds, 
in ’66, and vicar of Leeds in ’73. Became Dean 
of Worcester 1n '86, and Bishop of Truro June 
’g91. Is the author of ‘‘ The Pansh Priest of 
e Town” and ‘‘Idealsof a Parish.” TZyreny- 
thon, Par Station, Cornwall 
Truro, Thomas Montague Morison, 3rd L. (cr. 
1850). Surname ilde B. 1856, s. 1891. 
Called to the Bar, Inner Temp.,’78. Brooks s. 


Tweeddale, William Montagu, roth M. of (cr. 

1694). Sits as Ld. Tweeddale (1882), K.T. 
Surname Hay. B. 1826, s. 1878. 
*65-8, Haddington Dist. ’78, formerly Bengal 
C.S. ; Ld. High Comm. to Gen. Assem., Ch. 
of Scotland P9925 ‘gs and ’97. Her, E. of 
Gifford, s. L.U. Yester, Haddtngtonshire, 
N.B.; 6, Hell Street, W. Brooks's. 

Tweedmouth, Edward, 2nd L. (cr. 1881). Sur- 
name Marjoribanks. B. 1849, s. 1894. P.C.; 
£. Harrow and Christ Ch.,Oxon.; called to the 
Bar, Inner Temple, ’74; Contr, H.M. House- 


hold 86; and Liberal Whip ’86-92; Parliamen- » G.C. 


tary Sec. and Chief Liberal Whip Aug. ’92 to 
March ’94, when he succeeded to the peerage; 


founded 1888 ) Surname Eden. B. 1853. £. 
Richmond (Yorks) and Pembroke Coil, 
Camb, B.A. (2nd-.lass classical sppee) *76 ; 
MA. 79) DD. ot. mm. ’89, Constance M., d. o 
Canon Ellison. Dr. Eden was ordained '78; 
assistant master at Aysgarth School, Wens- 
leydale, '789; was for some time domestic 
chaplain to the Jate Bishop Lightfoot, who 
gave him his first and, in fact, only lhiving— 
that of Bishop Auckland, which he held 
"83-90. In ’90 he was appointed Bishop 
Suftra an for the diocese of stent 
with the title of Bishop of Dover, and he d 
this position until he was called to succeed 
Dr. alsham How at Wakefield 10 '97. 
Bishopyarth, Wakefield. Atheneum. 


-P. Taunton Waldegrave, Wilham Frederick, oth E. (er. 


1729). Surname Waldegrave. B. 1851, 5, 
1859. A Lord-in-Waiting ’86-92, B03 app. 
Capt. of the Yeo. of the Guard '96; P.C. Hesr, 
Visct. Chewton,s. C. Chewion Priory, Bath; 
0, rr Ea Square. Carlton, Consitiu- 
ttonat. 


Wales, H.R.H. Albert Edward, Prince of, 


C., K.G., K.T., K.P., Grand Master and 

Principal G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.CS.1, 

.C.V.O. B. 1841. Hetr, D. of York, s. 

(peer). Marlborough House, S.W. United 
ruice. (See special biography.) 


Lord Privy Seal March ’94, and Chancellor of *Wallsoourt, Erroll Augustus Joseph Henry, 


the Duchy also from May 94 to June ’95; Ald. 

L.C.C, since '95; J.P. and D.L. Berwickshire 

and Inverness-shire; M.P. Berwickshire ’80- 

. Heir, Lieut. the Hon. Dudley Churchill 

orjbanks, s. L. Gutsachan, Beauly, 

N. Hutton Castle, Berwtck-on-Tweed ; 
Brabk fiouse, Park Lane. Brooks's. 


Tyrene (ses Waterford). 
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4th L. (cr. 1800), Surname Bieber B. 1841, 
s. 1849. I.P.; formerly Capt, Coldstream 
Guards. Herr, Hon. C. W. J. H. Blake, s. 
Travellers’. Th 6th L. ¢ éo) 
alsingham omas cr. 1780). 
Surname de uae P B. 1843, 8. 1870. M.A. ; 
LL.D. ; F.R.S.; High Steward Camb. Univ, 
and King’s Lynn; a Trustee Brit, Museum ; 
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M.P. W. Norfolk ’6s-71; pore fo Weng. 14>: 
Hew, Hon. J. A. de Grey, bro. C. erton 
Hall, Thetford, Norfolk. Carlton. 


Wandsworth, Sydney James, 1st B. (cr. 1895). Wenlock, Beilby, 3rd L. (cr. 


A Viscount also of the Kingdom of Portugal. 
Surname Stern; e¢. s. late Visct. de Stern, 
London, and Sophia, d@. late A. A. Gold- 
smid Esq., Cavendish Square, and neice 
late Sir Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, Bart. The 
late Viscount de 
the firm of Stern, Bros., of whgch he remained 
the head until his death; he was created a 
Viscount, and his brother Herman a Baron, of 
ue le dom of Portugal, both for two lives, 

r 
£. at Magdalene Coll, Camb.; J.P. for 
Surrey and London; Hon. Col. 4th Vol. 
Batt. E. Surrey Regt.; M.P. Stowmarket 
Div. of Suffolk "g1-5. 10, Great Stanhope 
Street, W. Marlborough, Bachelors’, Si. 


F hithade Reform. 

antage, Robert James, rst L. (cr. Sable 
Surname Loyd-Lindsay. B. 1832. V.C, 
K C.B., Legion of Honour (Commander), 
served with distinction Crimea, 


Berks ’65 85; Finan. Sec. War Office ’ 7-80, 


L.L. Berks, Prov Grand Master tor Berks 
and Buchs of Masons. C. Lockiwnge House 
Wantage, 2, Carlton Gardens, SW". Carl- 


ton, Guards’, Travellers’, etc. 


.$ L, 
Warwick, Francis Richard Charles Guy, sth E, Westmorland Anthony 


of (cr. 1759), 18 also E. Brooke (cr. 1746). Sur- 
name Greville. B. 1863, s. 1893. M.P. 
Somerset 78-85, Colchester '88-92 ; Mayor ot 
Warwick since ’94. Hezr, Lord Brooke,s. C 
Warwrck Castile, Eastern Lodge, Dunmow. 
Waterford, Henry De La Poer, 6th M. of 
(cr. 1789). Sits as Ld. Tyrone (1786). Sur- 
name Beresford. B. 1875, s. 1895. Lieut. 
Royal Horse Guards; late 3rd and 4th Batt. 
Worcestershire Regt. . 97 Lady Beatrix 
Frances Fitzmaurice, y.d. of the M. of Lans- 
downe. Her, Lord Charles Beresford, M.P., 
un. C. Carlton, Whiie's, Turf, Kildare St. 
Waterpark, Henry Anson, 4th L, (cr. 1792). 
Surname Cavendish, B. 1839, s. 1863. I.P. 
In Foreign Office ’60-63. 
F. Cavendish, s. LU. 
Brooks's, Travellers’. 
Watson, Wilham, L. (cr. 1880). 
Watson. B. 1828. P.C.; M.P. Glasgow and 
Aberdeen University 765 Sol.-Gen. Scotland 
"74-6; Lord-Advocate ‘76-80; a Lord of Ap- 
peal in ordinary since ’80. C. 20, Queen’s 


Dovertdge Derby. 
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‘Westmuunster, Hugh Lupus, rst Duke of (cr. 1874). 
eG. 3 
"69 


Wharneliffe, Edward 


Heir, Hon. Charles Willoughby de Broke, Henry, 


Surname Wulton, Arthur George: 
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47-83; a Lord of Treas. 5B53 is Hon. Col. 
}ondon Scottish R.V.; A. Ken Hetr, Lord 
Elcho, s, C. Carlton. 

1839). Surname 
Lawley. B. 1849, s. 1880, G.C.S.I.; M.P. 
Chester Apml to July '80; Vice-Chm. E. R. 
Yorks C.C. ; Gov. of Madras ’go to Dec. ’95; 
received (95) the Hon. Fyeedom of York. 
Hetr, Hon. R. I. Lawley, br0. L. Brooks’s. 


tern establishedin London Westbury, Richard Luttrell Seen, 3rd 


L, (ci. 1861). Surname Bethell. 1852, 3, 
1875. Formerly inthe Army. First peer was 
Lord Chancellor. Heir, Hon. R. Bethell, s 
C. Carlion. 


andsworth was born in London; “Westmeath, ane Francs, rrth E. of (er. 
u 


1621), Surname gent. B. 38 Oo, 8. 1883. 
P , D.L. Co. Galway. Herr, Hon. W. A. 

Nugent, 6:0. Pallas, Loughrea, Co. Galway. 

Carlton, Kildare Street, New, Travellers’, 


Surname Grosvenor. B. 1825. P.C.; K 
M.P. Chester ’47-69; s. as 3rd M. : 
Master of Horse’so-85 ; L.L. of Cheshire ; app. 
L.L. of the new County of London Oct. ’88 
Received from King of Greece the order of 
the Saviour in recognition of his philanthropic 
work 1n Greece after the Grzco- Turkish War. 
The Duke’s efdest daughter married Prince 
Adolphus of Teck in Dec. ‘94. Her, Visct. 
Belgiave, Brooks s. 

Mildmay Julian, 13th 
E. of (cr. 1624). Surname Fane, B, 1859, s. 
1891. Late Capt. Northamptonshire Regt. 
Mil. Hetr, Lord Burghersh, s._ C. 

ontagu Stuart Gran- 
ville, rst. E. of (cr. 1876). Surname Montagu- 


Stuart-Wortley, R.N., xeph. C.” 15, Curson 
Sircet, W. Carlton. 
‘Wicklow, Ralph Francis, 7th E. of (cr. 1793). 


Surname Howard. B. 1877, 8. 1891. IP. 
Hetr, H. M. Howard, h.-bro. Shelton Abbey, 
Arklow, Iieland. 
Wigan (see Crawford). 
1oth L. (er. 
1492). Surname Verney. . 1844, 8. 1862, 
Har, Hon. R. G. Verney, M.P., s. C. Carlton, 


sth E. of (cr. 1801). 
Surname Egerton. 1863, Ss. 1898. Unsuc- 
cesstully contested the Gorton Div. of S.E, 
Lancs. 86. Her, Visct. Grey de Wilton, s, 
Heaton Park, near Manchester. Carlton, 


Gate, S.W. White s. 

Welby, Reginald Earle, rst L. (cr. 1894). Sur- Waimborne, Ivor Bertie, ist L. (cr. 1880). Sur- 
name Welby. 8B. 1832. s. of the late Rev. name Guest. B, 1835. Mayor of Poole '96-7. 
John Earle Welby; app. Assist. Fin. Sec. Hety, Hon. I. C, Guest,s. C. 22, dritngion 
to the Treasury ’80; auditor of the Civil — Séreet,S.W. Carlton, 

List ’81; Per. Sec. of the Treas. 85-94; G.C.B, , Winchester, Augustus John Henry Beau- 
’92: Comr. Patriotic Fund; Comr. of the mont, 15th M. of (cr. 1551). Surname Paulet. 
Ex ibition of ’51; Vice-Chm. L.C.C., and B. 1858, s. 1887. Is premier M. of England ; 
Chm. of the van Commn. on Military and Major Coldstream | uards, and served in 
Civil Exp. of India. 11, Stratton Street, Nile expedition ’85. Herr, Lord H. W. M. 
London, Paulet, bro. C. Guards’. 

i n, Henry, 3rd D. of (cr. 18r4). Winchester, Kandall Thomas, 86th Bp, of 
Surname Wellesley. B. 1846, 8s. 1884. M.P. (See founded 636.) Surname Davidson. B. 
Andover °74-80; was a Lieut.-Cel. Gren. 1848, app. 1895. £. at Harrow and Trin. 
Guards, ezr, Col. Lord A. C. Wellesley, Coll., Oxford, where he graduated ('7:) in 
bro. C. Strathfieldsaye House, Mort:mer, honours in Law and History. Curate at 
R.S.0., Berks; ‘Apsley House, Precadilly. Dartford, but became (77) Obaplain and 
Marlborough. ; ; ; private secretary to Archbishop Tait, whose 
Vemyss cade March, Francis Richard, gth E. second daughter he married a year later, In 


of (cr. 1633). Sits as Ld. Wemyss ce) 
urname ris. B. 1818, s. 1883. P. 
Gloucestershire °41-6, Haddingtonshire 


433 


‘82 H.M. the Queen appointed him her sub- 
almoner and hon. chaplain, and he also became 
one of the “six preachers” of Canterbury 
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Cathedral. On the late Dr. Benson's succes- | 
sion to the Primacy, Dr. Davidson retained | 
the offices he held under Dr. Tait, but in 
’83 he was appointed Dean of Windsor and 
resident chaplain to the Queen. He has 
written on many historical subjects, includ 
ing the “Onegin and History of the Lambeth 
Conferences,” and edited (with Canon Ben- 
ham) the “ Life of Archbishop Tait” He 1s 
a trustee of the Buiitish Museum, and a 
governor of the Colleges of Charterhouse 
and Wellington. He succeeded to the 
bishopric of Rochester on Dr. Thorold’s 
translation to the see of Winchester (go), 
and was consecrated in Westminster Abbey 
April asth, ’91._ InSept. ’95 he was translated 
to the see of Winchester in succession to 
Bishop Thorold His lordship is the Clerk 
of the Closet to the apraae and holds the 
Oxford degree of D.D. by diploma, and 1s also 
an hon. D.D. of St. Andrews University. 
Farnham Castk, Suriey, Lollards’ Tower, 
SL. Atheneum. 

Winchilsea and Nottingham, Henry Stormont, 

13th E of (cr 1628). Surname Finch-Hatton. 

JB, 1852, 8. 1898. Heir, Lord Maidstone, s 


Cc: Asle’s. 
Windsor, Robert George, 14fh L. (ci. 529) 
Surname Windsor-Clive. B. 1857, s. 1869. 
P.C.; L.L. Glamorganshire, D.L. Sulop 
Paymaster-General 'g1-2. Mayor of Cardift 
"95. Hetr, Hon. O. Windsor-Clive, s. C. 
Hewitt Grange, Reddtth, St. Fagan’s Castle, 


Cardiff, 54, Mount Street, W. Carlton, 
Winterton, Edward, sth k of (cr. 1766), Sur- 

name Turnour. 8. 1837, 8. 1879 {Pp Pe 6 

Sussex. Herr, Visct. Curnour, s. Car/ton. 


Winton (see Eglintoun). 

Wolseley, Garnet Joseph, rst V. (cr. 1885) 
Surname Wolseley. B. 1833 at Golden Bridge 
House, Co. Dublin, and 1s s. of late Major 
G, J. Wolseley. K.P Entered the Army in 
‘so. As ensign he served withthe 80th Regt. 
in the latter part of the second Burmese war 
He was dangerously wounded at the head of 
a storming party in the last and most critical 
action of the war. As lieutenant he served 
in the Orimea from Dec. ’54 with the goth 
Light Infantry, and as aSsistant engineer, 
and wastwice wounded. Attaining acaptain’s 
rank, he seived in India with the goth, and 
on the staff in the campaigns of '57-9, and 
received a brevet majority. As lieut.-col. he 
served in the China war of ’60; andas colonel 
in Canada from ’62 70,1n which last year he 
commanded the Red River Expedition. As 
major-general he commanded the troops in 
the Ashantes War in '73-4; and as lieut -gen. 
he held the command of the troops in the 
South African War in 19: Commanded the 
army in the Egyptian War of '82, and was! 
raised to the peerage after the victory of 
Tel-el-Kebir. He also commanded in the 
Soudan campai of 84-5, and was made a 
Viscount and K.P. Lord Wolseley received 
as,ooo for hia services in Ashantee, and 

ooo for his Egyptian campaign. He has 

eld many staff appointments, and has been 
igh Oommiassioner to Natal and to 

Appointed Adjutant-General '82. He contri- 

butes occasionally to periodical literature ; of 

= ** Boldier s CAs ted COR oantions 
ve Hg aa ppoint 88 
Gre Park. In 90 he took up new 
es ac Oommander-in-Ghidf of the army in 
freland. and in Nov, ‘95 was made 
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mander-in-Chief in place of the Duke of 
Cambridge. sprouted Field Marshal ’94, 
in which year he also published a fine 
biography of the Duke of Marlborough. 
Heress (to the Viscounty is Fa pala re- 
mainder), Hon. Frances G. olseley, d. 
Royal Hospital, Kilmatnkam ; 4, Grosvenor 


Gardens, S HW’. United Service, Atheneum. 
Wolverton, Frederic, 4th L. (cr. 1869), Sur- 
name Glyn. 85. 1864, s. 1888. Partner in 


banking hocse of Glyn, Mulls, Currie & 
Co., J] P. Dorset; app. a Lord-in-Waiting 
‘92, resigned ’°93, Memb LCC '’o98. Heir, 

on Geor e F. b. Carr Glyn, s. L, Brooks's, 

Worcester, toa James Stewart, 123rd Bp. 
of. (See founded €79.) Surname Perowne. 
B. at Burdwan, Bengal, 1823, app. 1890. £. at 
Norwich Grammar School and Ebr us Christi 
Coll, Camb., he held Bell’s, Tyrwhitt’'s, 
and Crosse’s Univ. Scholarships, and was 
member’s (Latin) prizeman three times, He 
was ordained dcacon 47, and priest a year 
later. He became Fellow and assistant tutor 
of Corpus Christi Col]., was for some time 
Divimty Lecturer at King’s Coll., London, 
and afteiwards Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Norwich. Vice-Principal of Lam- 
peter Coll., which owes much to his strenuous 
activity, Prebendary of St. Davids °67; 
Canon Residentiary of Llandaff ’69; Hulsean 
Lecturer in ’68, and was seven years later ap- 

ointed Hon. Chaplain to the Queen and 

ulsean Professor of Divinity in the Univ. 
of Camb [he restoration of Peterborough 
Cathedral, whither he went as dean in ’79, 
has been laigely owing to his efforts. {fe 
formed one of the Convocation Company of 
Old Testament Revisers, was a member ot 
the Ecclesiastical Courts’ Commission, and 
was seleot preacher before the Univ. of Oxford 
in ‘88 Elected Prelector in Pavinity Trin, 
Coll ’72, kellow'74; Hon. Fellow o Corpus 
Christi Coll., Camb, ’80; Hon. D.D. of 
[Cdinburgh ’84; J.P. for the Liberty and 
Borough of Peterborough. Dr. Perowne has 
a high reputation for many theological works, 
especially a Commentary on the Book of 
Psalms. His appointment as successor to 
Dr. Philpott in the see of Worcester was 
notified at the end of Oct. 8° During ‘92 
his lordship attended the Keunton o the 
Churches Conference at Gmndelwald, and 
spoke strongly in favour of the object ex- 
pressed in the title of the Conference. He 
was sharply criticised in some quarters for 
so doing. m. Anna M., d. of Mr. Serjeant 
Woolrych, of Croxley House, Horts. Harile- 
bury Castle, Kidderminster, Atheneum, 

Worlingham (see Gosford). 

Wrottesley, Arthur, 3rd L. (cr. 1838). Suiname 
Wrottesley. B. 1824, 8. 1867. A Lord-in- 
Waiting ‘69-74, ‘80-85, L.L. Staffordshire, 
resigned ’87. Hear, Lieut. Hon, W. Wrot- 
tesley,s. L. Brooks's. 

Wynford, William Drape: Mortimer, 3rd L. a 
1829). Surname Best. B. 1826, s. sage or 
merly in the Rifle Brigade. Herr, on. H, 
M. Best, bro. Cariton. 

Yarborough, Charles Alfred Worsley, 4th E, of 
(cr. 1837). Surname Anderson-Pelham. B. 
1859, 8. 1875. P.C.; Vice-Adm. Co. Lincoln ; 
Capt. Corps of Gent.-at-Arms ‘92-92. Her, 

Yo H.R E Eins Benes pe Frederick of Wal 

2.H, rede 
P.C, K.G., K.T., K.P. Hetr, Prince Edward 
of York, s., born ‘9g. (See special biography.) 
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York, William Dalrymple, 88th Archbp. of. | Buoy, Sergius M. E, R., 11th Marquis of (er. 


Primate of 
and member 


Surname ey ag bab B, 1826, 
England, and Metropolitan, 
of the Prnvy Council. Prelate of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem. (The 
see dates from 625, and has an income of 
£10 ooo.) Huis Grace 1s the s. of Dr. David 
aclagan, who served with distinction in 
the Peninsular War. E£. Peterhouse, Camb , 
raduated BA., Jumor Opt. ’56, M.A. 60, 
.D., pure aig., 78, Hon. F8llow of Peter- 
house ’89. Ordained deacon ’s56, and priest 
57. Consecrated Lord Bishop of Lichfield "78. 
eld curacies at St. Saviour, Paddington, 
56-8, and St. Stephen, Marylebone, "58-60, 
curate in charge of Enfield ‘65 9; rector of 
Newington 69753 vicar of Kensington 75-8; 
Preben of St Paul’s Cathedral ’78 , Chap- 
Jain-1n-0 ary to the Queen. In 70 his 
lordship edited ‘‘The Church and the Age,” 
and 1s the author of ‘‘ Pastoral Letters and 
Synodal Charges’ , ‘‘Parochial Papers”, ‘The 
Church and the 9 a an Inqutry into the 
Neglect of Public Worship” (‘82), etc. He 
Was appointed to succeed the late Dr. Magee 
as Archbishop of York in aaa and was 
enthroned on Sept. 15th, ’91. He gave®up 
£500 of his endowments for six years 
(March '93),to assist the poorer clergy in his 
diocese. Hus lordship’s hospitable invitation 
to 150 Nonconformist ministers to visit him 
at Lichfield Palace on Michaelmas Day 'go0 
occasioned much interest. In Aug. ’g5 similar 
hospitality was shown by the Archbishop to 
the Nonconformist ministers resident in the 
diocese of York. Visited Russia in '97. 
Bishopthos pe, York. Atheneum. 
Sur- 


Zetland, Lawrence, ist M. of (cr. 1892). 
name Dundas. B. 1844, s. as E. 1873, 
M.P. Richmond ’72-3, a Lord-in-Waiting ’80, 
formerly in Horse Guards, Viceroy of Ireland 
Aug. '89 to Aug. ’92, Mayor Richmond 
ages ye 95. etr, E. of Ronaldshay, s. 
urf 


Zouohe of H orth, Robert Nathaniel Cecil 
George, 15th L. (cr. 1308) Surname Curzon, 
B. 1851, s. 1873. Ihis barony was for many 
years in abeyance prior to 1829. Hetress- 
presumptive, Hon. Curzon, sts. C, 
Parham, Pulborough, Susser. Carlton. 


FOREIGN TITLES OF NOBILITY BORNE BY 
BRITISH SUBJEOTS. 


Arundell, John Francis, 12th Count (cr. 1595, 
Holy Roman Empire), See above—Arundel! 
of Wardour, Lord. 


Aubigny, Charles Henry, 6th Duke of (cr. 1684, 


of. 


Auverquerque, Francis Thomas, sth Prince of 
oe 3778 Holy Roman Empire). See Cowper, 
rd, 


Barreto, Henry Edward, 4th Baron de (er. about 
1840, Portugal) Surname Barreto. B. 1869, 
8. 1890. mm. 1891, Ethel, @ of Arthur Wolton. 


Bentinck, Henry Chas. Philip O, 7th Count 


(cr. 1732, Holy Roman Empire). Surname 
Bentinck. B 1848, s. 1874. om. 1877, the 
Baroness Ma Comelia de Wassenaer. 


Her, William Fred. C. H., s. (b. 1880). 
Bronté, Alexander, 4th Duke of (er. 


Sicily). See Bridport, Lord. ae 


France). See Richmond and Gordon, Duked 


1602, France). Surname de Longueville de 
Bucy. B. 1864, s. 1867. Hereditary Kmght 
of the Golden Spur, and a Grandee of Spain. 

Bush, William E, rst Baron de (cr. 1889, Saxe- 
Coburg) _B. 1860. Pres. Chemical Jury, 
Brussels Exhibition, '97. 3, Palace Gale, 
Kensington, W. 

Campbell von Laurentz, Edmund-Kempt, rst 
Baron 1886, Saxe-Coburg) Surname 
Campbell 3. 1848. # Sarah Elizabeth, d. 
of Jas. F Budgett. Rosemead, near Windsor. 

Cape St. Vincent, Eloise Fanny, znd Countess 
of (cr. 1833, Portugal) mm 1843, the Rev, 
leo Jodrell,M A Hetress, Heloise Napier, 
d, urchiston Hall, Homedean, Hampshire. 

Oassulhas, The Right Hon Sir Edward Thorn- 
ton, Baron de (Portugal) B 1817. m. 1854, 
Mary, widow of Andrew Melville. go, Eafon 
Sguare,SU 

*Chatellerault, James, 15th Duke of (cr. 1548, 
France) See Abercorn, Duke of. 

Ciudad Rodngo, Henry, 3rd Duke of (cr. 1814, 
eM See Wellington, Duke of. 

Clifford, Lewis Henry Hugh, Count (Holy 
Roman Empire) See Clifford, Lord. 

Cowper, Francis Thomas, sth Prince of the 
Holy Roman Emptre (cr. 1778). See Cowper, 

ord. 

Craignish, Ronald McLeary Laurentz, rst Baron 
(cr. 1883, Saxe-Coburg and Gotha). Surname 
Campbell Heir, Ronald, s. (b 1866). 


Da Serra da Estrella, Sir John Croft, Bart., end 
Baron (cr, 1813, Portugal) 

Dimsdale, Robert, 6th Baron (cr. 1762, Russia). 
Surname Dimsdale. B 1828,s 1872. M.P., 
for Heitford "66 74; Hitchin ’85-92. #1. °53, 
Cecilia Jane, d@ of Rev. Richard M. South- 
well, M.A Herr, Chas Robt Southwell, s, 
(b 1856). Essendon Place, Hes tford 

Eyre, Charles Peter, znd Count (Papal States), 
in Holy Orders’ B 1817, 8S. 1860, 6, Bow- 
mont Gardens, Glasgow 

Ferriéres, Charles Conrad, 3rd Baron de (cr. 
1815, Netherlands). Surname du Bois de 
Ferrieres  B. 1823, s 1867 mm. 1851, Anne 
Sheepshanks. Cheltenham. 

Freemantle, Thomas Francis, 3rd Baron (cr. 
1816, Austria). See Cottesloe, Lord 

Giustiniam1, Sigismund, 8th Piince and 1rsth 
Marquis Bandini (cr 1644, Rome). See 
Newburgh, Earl of Palasso Alert, Rome. 

Goldsmid and Palmeira, Violet, 4th Baroness 
es 1845, Poituga'), 8, 1896. 2m. 1889, Sydney 

rancis sc osuune: mat oe ulian, 
s. (b. 1899). 53, Pont Street, S.W, 

Grimaldi, Stacy Beaufort Grimaldi, Marquis 
(cr about x500, Genoa) 5B. 1836, s. 1863. 

Halkett, Hugh Colin Gustavus George, 3rd 
Baron (cr. 1848, Hanover). B. 1861, s. 1879. 
m, 1890, Sarah, ad. of Anson-Phelps Stokes. 


Hamilton, Adolphus, Count (er. 1751, Sweden). 


Hapatusy, Rudciph R B. A. A, Count (Hol 
» Rudo . B.A. un oly 
oman Fm “ish See Denbigh, Earl ee 


Heusden, William Frederick, 4th Marquis of 
(cr. 1818, Holland). See Clancarty, Earl of, 
Hochepied, John Melville, 9th Baron de (cr. 

1704, Hungary). B. 1860, 8. 1887. 
Kearney, Robert Cecil, xsst Count (cr. 1868, 
Rome). m. 1855, Alice Florence, a. of Col, 


* This title ig also claimed by the Duke of 
Hamilton. 
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Wm Perceval, CB Hetress, Alice, dg, 
Chenision Gaidens, Kensington, 

Keatinge, Anne, rst Baroness (cr 1875, Rome) 

Kusel Samuel Selig, rst Baron de (cr 1890, 
Italy) Surname Kusel H 1848 + 18976 
Elivra, @ of Cleto Chim, of Leghorn and 
Cairo 

La Pasture Gerard Gustavus Ducarel, 4th Mar 
quis of (cr 1768 France) B_ 1838, s 1840 
m 1st, 1864 Leontine Standish, 2nd, 1873, 
Georgina Mary d@ of R Loughman Heir, 
Chas Edward Mary »+ (b 1879) 

Longuewil, Charles Colmore 7th Baron de (cr 
37.0, Canada) Surnime Grant B_ 1844 
s 1879 m 1878, Mary, 3rdd@ of Thos Wayne, 
Het, Reginald Chas , 6:0 Cumservatiie 

Losada y Lousada, Horace Francis, 3rd Duke 
of, Grandec of Span of the rst Class (cr 
1759, Spain) Surname Lousada’ B_ 1837 
s 1885 late Col Madras Staff Corps Hei, 
Count Francis Cliffoid Comm RN_ 670 

Mackay, Donald James, 3rd Baron d Ophemert 
(cr about 1780 Hicllind) Sec Reay, Lord 

Magawly Cerati Va'erio Christopher, 6th Count 
v4 1734 Holy Roman Empire) Surname 

igiwly Cerati dc Calr B 1854, Ss 1360 
m 1880, Fllen, @ of Redman Abbott #/e1) 
Valer o Awley s (b 1883) Parma 


Malapert Geneial Sir Henry Edward J 
Thuiher, CS1T,F RS Baron de (cr — 
Spain) B 1813, s 18— mm St 1836 


Susanne (d 1844) @ of the Rev J Hayden 
Cardew 2nd 1847 Anme Charlotte, @ of 
George Gordon Ma pheison Fs 

Maranham Douglas M B H Cochrane rd 
Marquis of (cr 1825 Brazil) See Dundonald 
} arl of 

Melfort porte 1ith Duke of (cr 1692 France) 
Sce Perth Farl cf 

Metaxa-Anzolato, Andrea Rushout N Prescod, 


Count c: 1691, Venice) Surname Metaxa 
B 1844 3 187 mt 1871 Louisa Elizabeth, 
@ of lhomas White f/e:rr Andiea Fiancis 


Albert s (b 1874) athe WestCornes IH 

Mindelhaam Charles Richard John jth Prince 
of (cr 1708 Holy Roman Empire) See 
Marlborough Duhke of 

Moore, Arthur John 1st Count (cr 1879 Rome) 
B 1849091 1877, Mary Lucy, @ of Sir Chas 
Clifford hart fer Arthur Joseph, s (b 
1878) Moonsfort Tipperary 

Nugent Walter Ruthven, Frince and Count 
(cr 1720, Holy Roman Empire) B= 1816 
m Theresa Bachmann 

O Gorman, Ferdinand (¢ount Ags 18-8 Rome) 
ot 1857 Alice Maizarct d@ of Hyacinth Ccunt 
dStoffelize Hetr Connt Robert Jean Gas 
ard,s Chaleaude Prrereconsl, near Nanci, 
rance 

Poer, Fdmond James, 1st Count de }1 (cr 1864, 
Rome) Surnume de fFoher de la Poer, 1s de 
jure ysth Baron Power and Corrughmore in 
the Peerage of Ireland B 1841 P and 
DL Co Watertotd 7 1881, the Hon Mary 
Olivia Monsell a@ ot Lord Ekmby Hair 
Count Johu Wiliam, s (b 1882) Gurleen te 
Poer, Kilsheelan Co Waterford 

Ponterugzzo, Melville Amadeus Henry D H 
Count of (Savoy) Sec Ruvigny and Raineval, 
Marquis of 

Reuter, Paul Julius 
Saxe Coburg and Gotha) B 18:6 1845, 
Ida Mary, d of 5 M Magnus” Hew 
Augustus J C H,s 1852) 18, Keasing 
ton Palace Gardens, Hi" 

Robeek, John Henry Adward, 4th Baron de (cr 


1st Baron de (cr 1871, 
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before 1750, Sweden) SurnameFock B 1823, 
& 1856 te Capt 8th Foot mm 1856, Sophia 
Charlotte, @ of Wm F Burton err, H 
Edw Wm s (b 1859)» late Capt R 
Gowran Grange, Naas, Kildare 

Rothschild, Nathan Meyer, Baron de (cr 1822, 
Austria) See Rothschild, Lord 

Russell Henri Patrice Marie, 2nd Count (cr 
1862, Rome) B 1834 Hetr, Francis Charles 
Marie, 470 

Ruvigny ande Rameval Melville Amadeus 
Henry Douglas Heddle, 9th Marquis of (cr 
1651 France) and r5th Marquis (cr 1621), and 
41st Baron (before 1080) of Raineval Surname 
de Massue de Kuvigny’ B_ 1868, s_ 1883 
Knight of the Royal and Distinguished Ordei 
of Charles III of Spain 1898 wm 1893, Rose 
Amalia, @ of Poncrazio Gaminara Herr, 
Gabriel Iienry, Count of La Caillemotte, s 
(b 1896) 

Bt Agata Louisa Lucy, 1st Marchioness of 
(cr 1857, Iwo Sicilies) Surname Conolly 
How none Mtdford Castle, Bath 

St Paul Mama, 4th Cc untess de (cr 1786, Holy 
Roman Empire) B 1868 m 1893, George 
Grey Buthr Lwart Park, Wooler, North 
ambeiland 

Salis John F C Fane, 7th Count de (cr 1784, 
Holy Roman Empire) B 1864 m_ 1890, 
Hclene Marie de Riquet, d of Prince Eugene 
de Caramin Chimay Hetr, John Fugene,s , 
(b 1801) Joughgur, Co Limerick Chateau 
de B ndo, Canton dex Grisons, Switzerland 

San Miniato Horace Francis du Lousada, 2nd 
Marquis de (c1_ 1846 zecany) B 1837, s 
1870 Sce Losada ) Lousada Duke of 

Souza Sir Wrlter Lugene de Souza, Count of 
the Holy Roman Empire B 1847 

Stacpoole George, 4th Duke de (cr 1830, Rome), 
ind 5th Count (cr 1818, France) B_ 1860 
s 1896 Formerly Lieut 3rd Batt Princess 
of Walcss Own, J P Co Galway, etc, etc 
m 188, Pauline, @ of Edwaid Francis 
Mack voy, Esq Ae, George, Marquis de 
Stacpoole, s (b 1886) 

Stern, Sydney James Stern, 2nd Viscount de 
(Portugal) See Wandsworth Lord 

Taaffe Henry, Count (cr before 1690, Austma) 
Sce Taafte, Viscount 

Teissier Hienry, 5th Baron (cr 1819, France) 
B 1862, s 1595 Late Capt 8th Hussars 
Bourne House, East Woodhay, Newbury 

Vallado Henry, oth Marquis de (cr 1653, 
Spain) Surname Walrond B 1841,8 1876 
m1 1861, Carolina Maud, dofW J Clark 

Vernon Francois Verizon de Landre Grogan de, 
27th Count (cr 1181, France) (JIitle in 
abevance 1650 till r 8: ) Surrame de Vernon 
B 1862,8 1897 Formerly in the army, and 
Capt 3rd Batt “Kings Own Royal Lan- 
caster Regt Served as secretary Egyptian 
Campaign 845 medal with clasp and bronze 
stal lub, Prcadilly 

Viarolo Valerio Christopher, 16th Count of (cr 
1454 Parma) See Magawl Cerati, Count 

Vittoria Henry, 3rd Duke of (cr 1814, Portugal) 
See Wellington, Duke of 

Waterloo Henry, 3rd Prince of (cr 1814, Hol 


land) See Wellington, Duke ot 
Worms George, 2nd Baron de (cr 1871, 
Austria) B 1829, s 1882 21 1860, Louisa, 


@ of Baron de Samuel Her, Anthony 

Denis Maurice George, s (b 1869) Msfton 

Posrsges sea Gonferrea, Nov_'97—N "OR 
ov —NOV. 

Sir Wuham Wallace Hosier, Bart, cr Baton 
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Newlands, of Newlands and Barrowfield in the Commoner. Peer. 
county of the City of Glasgow, and of Mauldslie Carmarthen, Marq. of, 

Castle in the county of Lanark, Sir Horace _MP. ; Leeds, D. 
Brand Townsend-Farquhar, Bait, M.P., cr Cochrane - Bailhe, Mr., 

Baron Farquhar, of Se Marvlebone in the _M.P. Se . Lamington, LZ. 
county of London , Lord Halsbury, cr. Viscount Corry, Mr. Montagu .. Rowton, L. 
Tiverton, of Tiverton in the county of Devon, Cubitt, Mr.G, M.P. Ashcombe, L. 


and Earl of Halsbury, inthe same county, Lord Cunliffe-Lister, M1 S. . Masham, L. 
Muncaster (in the peerage of Ireland),cr. Baron Dalkeith, Earlof,M.P. Buccleuch, D. 
Muncaster, ot Muncaster in thegcounty of Cum- | DeWorms,Baron H ,M P. Pirbright, L. 
berland, Sir Arthur Lawience Haliburton, Fellowes, Capt,M P. . De Ramsey, ZL. 
G.C.B., cr. Baron Hahburton, of Windsor in Flower,Mr Cyml,M P. Battersea, L. 
the Province of Nova Scotia and Dominion of Loljambe,CecilG.Savile Hawkesbury, Z. 


Canada; and Major-General Sir Horatio Fremantle, Mr 1. F. Cottesloe, L. 
Herbert Kitchener, K.C.B., K.CMG., RE, Gardner,H ,M P. Burghclere, L. 
Sirdar of the Egyptian forces, cr. Baton , Gathorne - Haidy, Mr., 

Kitchener of Khartoum, and of Aspall in the! _M P Cranbrook, E. 


county of Suffolk. All the preceding are Gibbs, Mr Henry Hucks Aldenham, L. 
creations in the peerage of the Umted King- (Gibson, Mr Edw,M P. Ashbourne, ZL. 
dom. The Rt. Hon. George Nathaniel Curzon Giffard, SirH , MP Halsbury, £. 

was cr. Baron Curzon of Kedleston in the Gordon, Sin A. H,, 

county of Derby, im the peerage of ireland. GCMG Stanmore, L. 


veers, English, Deceased (Dec. ’97—Nov. ig eas ee Temple, £. 
98). See OpiTUARY. Giimston, Visct, MP. Verulam, E. 
Peers, Principal Officers of House, of Grosvenor, Earl, M P. Westminster, D. 
Chairman of Commuttees, Rt. Hon. Earl of Giosvenor, Ld Rd ,»M P. Stalbridge, L. 
Morley.—Clerk of the Parliaments, Henry Grosvenor, Mr. R. W., 
John L. Graham, C B.-—Clerk Assist. of Parlia- _M.P eRe L 
ments, Hon. E. P. Thesiger, C.B—Readmg Guinness, Sir A £C,MP Ardiaun, L. 
Clerk and Clerk of Outdoor Commiuttlees, | Guinness, Sir L Cecil, 
M. A. Thoms, Esq.—Counsel to Chairman of\ Bart Iveagh, L, 
Committees, Albert Gray, ksq —Chief Clerk, | Hamilton, Marg of,M P Abercorn, D. 
and Clerk of Public Bills, H C. Malkin, Esq — | Hartington,Marg of,M P. Devonshire, D. 
Sentor Clerks KR. W Monro, Esq , Principal Herbert, Sidney, M P Pembroke, E. 
Clerk of Private Bill Office and Taxing Officer Holland, Sir enry T, 
Joo Private Bills, E F. Taylor, Principal| M P. Knutsford, V. 
Clerk, Judicial Department, and Taxing Hozier, Sir Wm Wallace Newlands, L. 
Gficer udictal), A. Harrison, Esq, Peers’ Hubbard, Mr E,MP Addington, L. 
rinted Paper Office, W. Austen-Leigh, Clerk James, M1 W, M P. Northbourne, Z. 
of the Journals, J. k. Symons-Jeune, Princt Johnstone Sir H, MP. Derwent, L. 
pal Clerk of Private Commuttees. — Other 


— 


natchbull - Hugessen, 


Clerks, F. Skene, W. H Hamiulton-Gordon, Mr.E,MP Brabourne, L. 
Esqs., Hon. A. McDonnell, C. L_ Anstruthe: Legh,Mr W J Newton, L. 
(Clerk attending the Table), A H. Robinson, Lewisham, Lord, MP .. Dartmouth, £. 
H. P. St. John, V. M. Biddulph, Esqs., Hon. Lindsay, Lord, MP. .. Crawiord, £. 


E. A. Stonor, H. J. F. Badeley and C. Lopes, Lord Just Ludiow, L. 

Headlam, Esqs.—Accountant, G Fulkes, Esq. Lopd Lindsay, Sick ,M P, Wantage, L. 

—Libranan, A. S. Strong, Esq.—Assistant Lymington, Lord, MP. Portsmouth, E. 

Librarian, A. H.M. Butler, Esq.—Examiners Manners, Lord John, M.P. Rutland, D. 

for Standing Orders, Merton A. Thoms and Marjoribanks, Mr. ‘ 
M.P 


Tweedmouth, ZL. 


. W. Campion, ge Seer nad for Standing .P, s 
Orders, J. W. G. Bond, Esq.—Gentleman Matthews,Henry,M.P  Liandaff, V. 
Usher of the Black Rod, Sir M. A_5. Biddulph, | Plunket, DR , M.P. Rathmore, L. 
G.C.B.— Yeoman-Usher, I. D, Butler, Esq — | Rolls, Mr. J A. Liangattock, L. 
Serjeant-at-Arms, Major-Gen. Sir Arthur Ellis, St, Aubyn, Sir J., M.P .. St Levan, L. 
K.C.V.O., anda? Serjeant, Sandon, Visct., M.P. Harrowby, £& 
—Shorthand Writer, - H. Gurney-Salter, Scott, Lord Henry, M.P. Montaguof Beauheu, 
Esq.—Resident Superintendent, Mr. Williams. Selwin-Ibbetson, Sir H,, L. 
e MP. : .. Rookwood, L. 
PEERS WHO HAVE BEEN COMMONERS. Smith, Sir Donald ... Strathcona and 


rhe following hist of names formerly borne | stafford Marq. of, M.P acd a aac 
in public life by gentlemen who are now mem- ! Stanley, Colonel M.P._ Derby, £ ee 
bers of the House of Lords, and whose present Stephen Sir George ane Mount-Stephen L 
title is dissimilar to their surname, will be Stern, Mr , M.P . Wandsworth, ; a 


found of assistance in making references to the Sturt, Mr. Henry, M.P. ; Alington, L. 


peerage. Thesiger, Genera! F. Chelmsford, L. 
Commoner. Peer. Thomson, Sir W., D.C L. Kelvin, L. 

Adderley, Sir Chas., M.P. Norton, L. White, John Campbell. Overtoun, L. 

Bass, Sir Michael] A., M.P. Burton, ZL. Williamson, J., M.P. Ashton, L. 

Beckett, Sir Edmund Grimthorpe, Z. Winn, Mr. Rowland, M.P. Saint Oswald, L. 

Borthwick, Sir Alg., M.P., Glenesk, L. Wolmer, Visct., M.P. Selborne, £. 

Brooks, Sir T. ... ... ... Crawshaw, L. This list is not exhaustive; a fuller list of 

Burns, Sir John ..__... Inverclyde, L. Peers who have been Commoners will be 

Campbell, Sir A., M.P. ... Blythswood, L. found in previous editions. 
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People’s Palace for East London, The 
opened May ’87 by Her Majesty, is situated 
in the busy thoroughfare of the Mile End 
Road. It provides for the vast population of 
the East End a ratge hall for concerts, enter- 
tainments, etc.; a library and reading rooms, 
gymnasia, swimming baths, social meetin 
rooms, game rooms, refreshment rooms, an 
trade shops and techmoal schools [he  last- 
named department 1s intended to instruct 
youths 1n their trades, and 1s subdivided into 
day and evening departments The day school, 
the fee of which pei session of about 40 weeks 
is £2, contains 40> boys, of whom 205 pay fees, 
and the rest hold scholarships The evening 
classes attract an average attendance of about 
954, and embrace such subjects as brass-finish- 
ing, bookbinding, physiology, tailors’ cutting, 
elocution, machine construction and drawing, 
etc. Much stress 1s laid upon this feature as 
a social factor of great probable importance 
These trade training schools, built, equipped, 
atacost of facione) by the Drapers’' Company, 
were opened by the Master and Wardens of the 
Company Oct. sth, 88 The site has cost in al) 
£22,400. The ‘ Palace” :dea 1s a resuscitation 
and development of the Beaumont Philosophical 
Institute, established nearly halfacentury since 
in Mile End, the Governors of which are some 
twenty gentlemen closely identified with the 
East End. In ’g2 the buildings and grounds 
were practically completed by the grant of £3500 
by the Drapers’ Company cowards the laying 
out of the grounds and the public gardens, 
which were then thrown open to the public 
Patron, the Queen; Chairman of the Governors 
and Treasurer, Sir J H Johnson; Secre : 
C. E. Osborn. Offices, Peoples Palace, Mile 
End Road, L. 


Persia. An independent Asiatic state lying 
between Turkey and Afghanistan, thiee times 
as largeas France The chief cities are [ehe- 
ran, Tabriz, Ispahan, Meshed, and Shiraz 
The Shah, officially called the “ Shahinshah” or 
king of kings, 1s the autocrat of the realm, and 
carries on his government thiough a cabinet of 
12 responsible ministers, and several ministers 
without portfolios. The country 1s divided 
into 33 provinces under governors- general, 
generally called Hakim, who, with the Sheikhs 
el-Islam, or chief judges of the cities, admini- 
ster justice and superintend the collection of 
the revenue. [he provinces are subdivided 
into districts. The chefs of the nomad trbes 
exercise authority over them and collect the 1e 
venues from them. Thenomads consist chiefly 
of Turks, Kurds,Arabs and Lurs, and altogether 
number nearly 2,000,000 The priests have 
great power in the country. Many colleges 
exist for instruction in rebgion, which 1s of 
the Shia sect, and Persian literature The 
chief uota of the country are silk, grain, 
fruits, gums, opium, carpets, and tobacco. The 
army numbers about 109,000, of whom about 
one-fourth are kept 1n active service, ue, 
‘97-8, about £1,450,000. The Government ob- 
tained from the Imperial Bank of Persia in '92 a 
loan of £500,000, repayable in eighty half yearly 
instalments. This isthe only public debt. The 
imports and exports of ’97 were estimated to 
amount toabout £7, 500,000. 628,000 sq m.: 
pop. about 9,000,000. For Ministry see DipLo- 
MATIC. See also Persian Roads and Tram 
undef ENGINEERING. 


Persia, Ghah of. See Muzarrer-ED-DIN. 
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- leaders for their submission. This was ac- 
' complished largely by the help of money, and a 
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Persian Gulf, etc. For Residents, etc., see 
DiPLoMATICc. 


Peru. A republic on W. coast of S. America. 
The capital 1s Lama, with an estimated popula- 
tion ot 104,000, The country contains vast 
stretches of rich agnicultural and pastoral 
lands, besides profitable area ang petroleum 
fields and immense forests he Sierra 1s a 
region of mineral wealth. The climate 1s very 

ood, and the @.untry 1s admirably suited for 

uropean immigrants The disastrous war 
with Chil: completely shattered the power of 
Peru. Ihe Constitution 1s modelled on that of 
the United States, the legislative power being 
vested in a Senate elected by the provinces, one 
member for every 30,o00 inhabitants, and a 
House of Representatives nominated by the 
electoral colleges of the provinces. Exeoutive in 
the hands of a President elected for four years. 
Absolute political but not religious freedom 
allowed, the constitution prohibiting the public 
exercise of any but the Roman Catholic religion, 
although some degree of tolerationexists Edu- 
cation 1s compulsory and free in the elementary 
schools Chief products are sugar, wool, cotton, 
coffe> and guano Area, 464,000 Sq. m.; pop., 
3,000,0co Revenue, ’96, about £ 1,072,100; expendi- 
ture, about £1,130,000; imports, ‘97, about 
£1,000,000, exports about £3,000,c0c0. Internal 
debt, about {200000 For Ministry, etc, See 
DipLomatic —History, '98 In his Messuge to 
Congress the President stated that 1,000,000 
soles would be paid to Chili as the first part 
of the 1ansom of Tacna and Arica (July 28th). 


Peterborough, Bishop of. See under 
PEERAGE. 


Petroleum Committee’s Report. 


SESSION, Sect 107 


Pharmacy Acts Amendment Act, ’98. 


Sce SrssION, sect 75 


See 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


A large group of the Asiatic Archipelago, 
and eantil ’98 ruled as a Spanish colony by a 
Governor-General, with the Caroline, Sulu, and 
Marianne Islands. Area, 114,326 sq. Mm ; pop. 
over 7,500,000 ‘The largest islands are Luzon 
and Mindanao, Capital, Manila. Theinhabitants 
consist of the aborigines, called Negritos , the 
Igolotes, probably of Chinese descent, who 
are the agriculturists of the islands; and the 
Tagalos, who are Malay immigrants. Over 
the two former races the Spamiards easily 
obtained the ascendency, but the Tagalos never 
bowed to Spanish rule. Great mineral wealth 
is said to exist throughout the islands, but 
their unhealthy climate prevents any effective 
attempt being made to work it properly The 
chief industries are in the bands of the 
Chinese, who number about 100,000. Sugar, 
hemp, and tobacco are exported. The islands 
are specially rich in ‘timber. The imports 
amount to about £2,000,000, and the exports 
to about £4,000,000. A conspiracy to secure 
the independence of the islands developed 
into open rebellion during ’96. General Primo 
Rivera, appointed Governor in the latter 

rt of '97, was charged by the Spanish 

overnment with instructions to carry out a 
scheme of reforms. In December terms were 
arrived at with Agufnaldo and other rebel 
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full amnesty was granted, many of the leaders 
emigrating to Hong Kong Despite a small 
rising against the taxes in Luzon during March 
98, which was speedily crushed, peace pre- 
vailed till the Americo Spanish war broke out 
Fhen Admiral Dewey sailed with an American 
squadron from Hong-Kong and completely de 
stroved the Spanish ships in Manila harbour, 
capturing the forts #t Cavite, and thus having 
Manila itself at his mercy P ies without 
mulitary aid he could not, howéver, proceed to 
reduce the city, so Aguinaldo and other rebel 
leaders were brought from Hong kong, and 
soon the old insurgents took the field again, 
and completely hemmed in Manila from the 
land side Meanwhile American tioops with 
supplies of ammunition left San Francisco 
(May 26th), and a second expedition was des 
patched later on The Spanish garrisons all 
over the country were overpowered and the 
lack of provisions made the situation of the 
troops in Manila desperate The Captain 
General, indeed, proposed to surrender (June 
stb), but finding himself unsupported resigned, 
and was succeeded by the second officer in 
command, afterwards leaving the island The 
Ladrone Islands were seized by an Amerfcan 
cruiser (zoth) In due couise the American 
troops arrived, and the disembiurhation began 
(July 1st) Aguinaldo had meinwhile made 
reat progress, but aGerman man of war inter 
ered with his tr a while attacking IslaGrande 
in Subig Bay hereupon Admiral Dewey 
sent two of his ships to take the island and 
the German vessel retired (7th) The ittitude 
of the Germans generally, and especially of the 
German squadron at Manila, was by no means 
friendly tothe United States Aguinaldo began 
to get troublesome early 1n August owing to his 
arrogance, and his apparent desire to oust the 
Spaniards and then to get rid of the Americans 
and run a rebel rc public himself However, 
the city was bombarded and taken by the 
American land and sea forcesco operating(13th) 
just one day after the signature of the peace 
protocol at Washitigton (sce Spain and UNITED 
STATES), and before the proclamation of the 
President, ordering a cessation of hostilities, 
could reach Manila A dcputation of the most 
influential natives in the Southern Philippines 
waited on the American Consul urging that 
the United States should annex the islands, 
and declaring that they would never submit to 
the rule of the Tagalos (Sept 3rd) Meanwhile 
the insurgents attacked the Spanish positions 
till they controlled the whole island of Luzon, 
except ilaand Cavite Their headquarters 
were fixed at Malolos, and there an Asscmbly 
of Delegates met (15th), and decided (23rd) to 
request the Americans to recognise the inde 
pendence of the islands, save for an American 
protectorate relating only to external affairs 
Aguinaldo was elected President Consider 
able friction manifested itself as time went on 
between the American forces and the insur 
gents, and there was even a naval engagement 
(Oct. roth), while General Otis obliged them to 
evacuate the suburbs of Manila Meanwhile 
the Peace Commissioners were sitting 1m Paris, 
and the American delegates presented a demand 
(318t) for the cession of the whole Philippiue 
Archipelago to the United States, as termtorial 
indemnity for the expenses of the war This 
was, of course, rejected by the Spanish Com- 
missioners, but ultimately the United States 
vabinet sent instructions (Nov. 13th) that the 
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American terms must be accepted within a 
week TheSpanish Commissioners thereupon 
refused to discuss the question of Spanish 
sovereignty, and proposed that to avoid a 
rupture the interpretation of the clause of the 
Protocol relative to the Philippines should be 
submitted to arbitration (16th) 


PHOTOGRAPHY, 98 


Gener activity in all bianches of photo 
fiaphic practice during the yea: has resulted 
In many technicil advances, whilst the average 
of artistic Work 15 distinctly highe: Perhaps 
the most important announcement of the year 
was the communication to the Royal Society 
which Dr W J Russell made in his Bakerian 
lecture with trefcience to the photogenic 
eminations of a great many substances, es 
pecially metals such as zinc Dr _ Russells 
careful experiments carried to a further point 
Captain Coulson s ‘ Vapography, socalled from 
the fact that this eminent investigator found 
that ce1tain metils give off at ordinary tempera- 
tures vapours which, even at a distance, and 
Irrespective of intervening substances, such 
as glass o1 celluloid, will affect the gelatino 
bromide film in the same way 1s will hght 
The interest almost imountin,z to constei nation 
which these communications created amongst 
inventors and makers of ippatatus will be easily 
understood when it 18 1¢membered that z1nc 
has often becn largely uscd for apparatus 
wherein it was brought into contact with the 
sensitive plate, to which it was never sus 
pected cf doing injury Among the organic 
bodies found to affect a plate may be placcd 
oils and turpentines Alcohcl, ether, petro- 
leum, etc , have no apparent action, but amongst 
organic solids which are injurious may 
placed mahogany (of which nearly all cameras 
are made) also oak, acacia, cork, charcoal, etc 
Gutta peicha, paper, parchment, gelatine, and 
collodion, though inactive themselves, permit 
the active emanations of other bodies to pass 
through them whilst mica, selenite, and gum 
t1abic are opaque to them These emanations 
in other rcspects justify their being termed 
vapouis—flowing, turning corners, and gene- 
rally moving precisely as fluids and vapours 
generally do hilst a great deal more remains 
to be done to systematise and explain the 
discoveries thus far made, the subject bristles 
with interest, and would seem to open up 
difficultics of grave import, at the same time 

ossibly clearing up some matters hitherto but 
itth understood 

Colour photography, misleadingly so called, 
has been the constant object of study by Capt. 
Abney, Ives, Joly, Lippmann, and others, and 
under the term heliochromy many interesting 
lectures and demonstrations have been given, 
and the varnous methods of three colour printing 
have come into more general commercial use. 
The scientific requirements of colour photo- 
graphy, and the difference between this and 
photography in natural colours, formed the 
subject of the sixth Boyle lecture, delivered 
by Capt Abney in ’97, but the publication 
of which was not until February of the past 
year, and it must be regarded as an important 
communication on the subject At about the 
same time the adaptation of Dr Joly s methods 
to the ordinary amateurs’ needs further brought 
colour photography into popular notice, the 
Natural Colour Photographic Co. of Dublin 
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supplying, in such a form that any photographer 
might use them, the necessary ruled screen and 
tinted glass foi taking the three negatives for 
subsequent superposition, and thus producin 
aheliochrome The Chassagne process, whic 
created so much excitement last year, 1s dis 
credited, and of Bennettos alleged discover 
little more has been heard, so that for all 
practical purposes colour photography, 1n the 
sense the avei age pei son understands the term, 
1s about where it has been any time this last 
ten years At the exhibition of the Royal 
Photographic Socicty this year a result was 
shown 1n vivid colours by Mt Edwin Biewerton, 
in which two subsequent printings were made 
in pigmented bichtumated gum ol the requisite 
transparent colours on a blue ferro prussiate 
foundation, the result being a vividly coloured 
print in hues approximately tiue to nature 
tor this he was awarded amedal At the same 
exhibition some caamples of carbon printing 
in colours, and also with aniline colours, were 
shown by Mi Thos Manly, who christens his 
rocess Ozotype Lhe principle of this process, 
1OWCVer, rcmains a secret with its cahibitor 
With regard to the at present chimerical notion 
of combining the powers of photography and 
the electric telegraph, various more o1 less 
sensational announcements have appeared fiom 
time to time in the general press accicditing 
obscure persons hoe and there with having 
made astounding discove rics which would revo 
Jutionise all known methods of long distance 
communications What may be called Tele- 
electroscopy, however, 1emains as yet only 
within the sphere of the possible Accordin 
to Her: Liescgang this can be accomplishe 
with almost any degrce of perfection, it being 
mei a qucstion of cost for the maintcnance 
and delicate constiuction of apparatus The 
results of the expeditions at the beginning of 
the yea: to observe the total eclipse of the sun 
were attcnded with much photog: aphic interest, 
owing to the very complete uranagcements 
which were made to secure complete photo 
graphic records Much that was ot gicat value 
in this direction was secured, and formed the 
nucleus of an interesting lecture dcliveircd by 
the Astronome: Royal during the gieat photo 
graphic exhibition at the Crystal Palace in May 
Under the title Cinematograph, and a host of 
other fancy names, this popula and entertain 
ing {orm of photograph 1s ncw being shown all 
over the country, thoug! neither the film noi 
the projected image can be said to have been 
ver eee impi oved, and most of the draw 
backs are still present In October Mr Birt 
Acres, who was the first to show ‘‘ animated 
pictures” in London, introduced to a cnitical 
audience a new and simphihed machine which 
would be within the 1each of nearly every one, 
and by means of which apparatus, attached to 
any O!dinary cameia, cinematograph hims can 
he exposed and again projected on the screen 
by any photographer of only ordinary attain 
ments and opportunities e National Photo- 
Beoord and has now 
taken definite form, and has alieady been the 
means of depositing several hundieds of 
excellent histoiical photographs in the British 
Museum In this connection Sir Benjamin Stone 
has established an excellent department In 
connection with improvements in photog: aphic 
optics Mr T H Daltmeye: has been prominent, 
whilst Ross, Ltd, have given to the photo- 
graphey an eminently useful instrument in the 
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Ross Goerz lens Aoetone as an ajkaline accom 
paniment of pyrogallol has been prominently 
brought to public notice and highly spoken of, 
whilst a new reagent, Diogen, has been added 
to the list The Gum Bichromate printin, 
method, a resuscitation of an old and nearl\ 
obsolete process recommended on account of 
the liberal amount of control the operator 
can exercise over the formation of the image, 
has found incgeasing favour Other printin, 
methods, more or less modifications of familia 
ones, new brands of dry plates, my new and 
remarkably ingenious hand cameras, have been 
introduced, and the extension and increase of 
manufacturing firms who are solely eccupied 
in the making of photographic materials o1 
app rane all point to the continued vitality of 
photography as an assistance in arts, crafts 
and industries, and as a hobby for the more 
leisured classes 

Peihaps from a general standpoint the event 
of the year wasthe great Internatonal Photo 
eres Exhibition held at the Crystal Pa'ace 
under the auspices of the Royal Photographic 
Society, and opened by H RH The Prince olf 
Wales on April 25th It was the most coin 
sletL and extensive exhibition of Photography 
n all its branches and applications that hae 
aver bcen held Almost simultaneously an ex 
aibition of the Photographic Trades was held at 
che Portman Rooms, London At the commence 
ment of the year an important photographic 
exhibition was held in Glasgow, and in April 
the North Western Photographic Exhibition at 
Manchester was up to that time in some 1e 
spccts unique as regards photograph ex 
hibitions outside London, the system o1 
awarding medals and prizes being abolished 
with notable success In Novembei, 1n the 
City Art Gallenes of Bradford, an exhibition 
called The Yorkshire Exhibition on similar lines 
was hcld, the Bradford Corporation lendin, 
the Galleries and in other ways assisting the 
undertaking 

lhe Annual Exhibition of the Royal Photo 
graphic Society was held from Sept 26th to 
Nov 12th, at 54, Pall Mall, in the gallerics ot 
the Royal Water Colour Society, ay usual 
Six medals weie awarded, the smallest numbe1 
on record, the recipients beng Art Section, 
W J] Waren, WF Fraser, Chatles S 
Baynton, Mathilde Weil, George k Thompson , 
Techntcal Section, W win Brewcrton The 
Photographic Salon was held in the Dudley 
Gallery, Piccadilly, from Sept 30th to Nov sth 
The Photographic Convention met at Glasgow 
from July 6th to rath Mr John Stuart being 
the president for the year The Earl ol 
Crawford, the president of the Royal Photo 

raphic Society, hopes to prevail on Govern 
ment to establish Photographic departments at 
all principal public museums, for the supply 
of official photographs of the objects they 
contain In addition to the boon which this 
would be to authors, publishers, etc , 1t would 
be giving photographers an official status 
which might in time necessitate and so lead 
to ene cata epecut of a Government training, 
schoo 


Picquart, Colonel, was born at Strasburg 
In 1854, and was educated at St Cyr 72-74, 
and at the Generai Staff School from '74 76, 
gaining high places at the examinations m 

th 


schools After s in Algena with 
the Zouaves he entered the infantry, and 
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gained his captaincy "80 In ’83 he was ap 
pointed to the War Office staff, and 1n ‘85 88 
served in Tonquin, where he earned a decoia 
tion Returning to France he became professot 
at the Military School, and in 93 rejoined the 
War Office, becoming head of the Intelligence 
Departmcnt in succession to Colonel Sandherr, 
in g5 Ihe next year he was given the rank 
ot hieut colone}], buf then he began his in 
quiries into the Dreyfus case, yoved thereto 
by certain suspicious discoveries which he 
made as to Major ELsterhazy In this he was 
at first encouraged by his official superiors, 
but afterwards discouraged, and in Venue 
97 he was sent in disgrace to Tunis He 
returned to take a prominent pait in the 
Inquiries and legal preccce mee which took 
lace in the winter of g7 and during 98, and 
is evidence fcrmed the strongest proof of the 
illegahty of the trial at which Dreyfus was 
condemned, and of the astounding methods 
employed by the War Office to hush up the 
affair In Feb 98 he was placed on the 
retired jist, and afterwaids prosecuted on a 
charge of revealing War Office secrets See 
FRANCE, History, 98, for full details. : 


Pinero, Arthur Wing, dramatic autho, was 
b in London in 1855 Commencing a legal 
career, he afterwards became connected with 
the stage, and acted at the Lyccum and Hay 
market Theatres Devoting himself to play 
writing per coud his first prece, which was 
entitled “Iwo can Play at that Game, at the 
Lyceum Other plays from his pen include 
‘ £200 a Year (77), ‘‘The Money Spinner 
( 80),"*IThe Squire (81) ‘‘Lordsand Commons, 


‘The Rocket (83), ‘‘ The Magistrate (85), 
‘Sweet Lavender, ‘‘The Profligate ‘ In 
Chancery, ‘‘Lady Bountiful, ‘‘ The Times, 
“The Second Mrs lanqueray (93), ‘‘The 


Notorious Mrs Ebbsmith and ‘ [ne Bene fit 
of the Doubt, both produced in gs, ‘‘ Ihe 
Princess and the Butterfly, produced at St 
James’s Theatre, March ‘97, and ‘‘ Trelawny 
of the Wells, produced at the Court I[heatre 
Jan 98 He also collabo: atcd with Su Arthur 
Sullivan and Mr Comyns Carr in ‘ The Beauty 
Stone, a romantic musical diama produced at 
the Savoy Theatre in May 98 Address 63, 
Hamilton Terrace, london, N W 


Poet Laureate. An office in the household 
of the sovereigns of Great Britain, the appella 
tion having its origin in a custom of the English 
Universities, which continued to 1512, of pre 
senting a laurel leaf to graduates in rhetoric 
and versification, the kings ‘‘ laureate being 
a graduated rhetorician in the service of the 


king The first appointment of a poet laureate | 
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of its administrative independence, and 1n ’€8 
it was incorporated as an integral part of 
Russia, tnal by jury was abolished, and the 
official use of the Polish language was pro- 
hibited The majority of the inhabitants are 
Roman Catholics There are two main parties, 
one the Nationalist party and the other the 
Socialist party But Doth are equally opposed 
to the Russian Government See Russia 


Police Courts O:ity Mansion House, pre- 
sided over by the Lord Mayor, Chief Clerk, 
C G Dou,las Guildhall, presided over by one 
of the Aldermen, in rotation for a week ata 
time, Chief Clerk, H G Savill Metropolitan 
Bow Street Covent Garden Magnistrates, aan 
Bridge, Knt, Su J Vaughan, Knt, and 
Lushington, Esq Chief Clerk, H Cavendish 
Olerkenwell, Kings Cross Road Magistrates, 
J R W_ Bros and H Smith, Esqs , Chief 
Clerk, O Wheele: Lambeth, Lower Kenning 
ton Lane Magistrates G L Denman and 
A A Hopkins Esqs , Chief Clerk, T C Martin 
Great Marlborough Street Magistrates, Albert 
De Rutzcn ana. N F Fenwick, Esqs , Chief 
Clerk, ) “R Lyell Marylebone, Seymour Place 
Magistrates, M Curtis Bennett and A C 
Piowden, Esqs , Chief Clerk, W Tate South- 
wark, High Street, Borough Magistrates, W 
SladeandE S Fordham F'sqs , Chief Clerk, H 
Nairn North London Stoke Newington Road 
Magistrate, Fk C fF DFyncourt, Chict Clerk, 
F GN Bower Thames Arbour Square, Step- 
ney Magistrates, k Mead and John Dickinson, 
Fsqs , Chief Clerk, S Savill Westminster, 
| Vincent Square Magistrates, R H_ Bullocr 
Marsham, and Jas Sheil, ksqs , Chief Clerk, 


A H Safford Worship Street Magistrates, 
| Haden Corser and A Cluer Esqs , Chief 
Clerk H [itterton West London (West Ken 


sington), Vernon Street Magistrates, ]ohn Rose 
and R O B Lane, OC, Fsjs , Chief Clerk, 
k EF Lowris South Western, Lavender Hill 
Magistrate,C K Francis Esq , Chief Clerk, 
G A Bird Greenwich and Woolwich Ma 
trates GilbertG Kennedy andG Paul La 
Esqs Chief Clerk, H P Newton 

Ham, West Ham Lane, Stratford Magistrates, 
E Baggallay, Esq and the Bordugh justices: 
Chief Clerk, W H Fowler The Clerken- 
well and North London police courts are 
together served by three magistrates, as 
are also the South Wealecn and West London 
Hours of Sitting Mansion House, 12 to 2, 
Guildhall, 10 to 4, Greenwich, to to 130, 
Woolwich, 230to5 All other Courts, roto 5 


for, 


POLICE OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


dates from the reign of Edward IV, the firsg Below will be found a series of articles on 


patent being granted in 1630 =It was formerly 
the any of the post laureate to wnte an ode on 
the birthday of the monarch, but this custom has 
been discontinued since the reign of George III 

Amongst those who have held this office may 
be mentioned den, Southey, Wordsworth, 
and Tennyson. r Alfred Austin (g v ) 1s the 
present holder of the office 


Poisons Bill. See SEssion, sect 76 


the police forces of the United ig peo 
arranged in the following order 1, Metro- 
‘aga Police, 2, City of London Police ; 
, Police of England and Wales (Counties an 
Boroughs), 4 Ihe Scotch Police, 5, Royal 
ite onstabulary, 6, Dublin Metropolitan 
olice 


Metropolitan Pelice.— Established by 
Act of Parhament (1829), and the protection of 


a general government of Russia, the district by watchmen was discontinued by 
including ten provinces, with a total area of | that statute and entirely intrusted to the then 


49,159 Square miles, and a 


9,000,000. The country had a separate con- 
stitution 1815 and a separate government 
"30-64, but, in latter year 1t was deprived 


pulation of over newly appointed force 


The Metropolitan 
police area is 688 31 sq mules, and embraces 
all places within a 1us of fifteen miles of 
Charing Cross, except the City of London, 
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which has its own police The Metropolitan 
pohce district consists of twenty one land 
divisions, in addition to its jurisdiction on 
the mver Thames Every division 1s under the 
immediate charge of a superintendent, and the 
subdivisions under that of imspectors Each 
subdivision has a station house in charge of 
Inspectors, who are sometimes assisted by 
sergeants About 260 mounted police patrol the 
more distant parts of the outer subdivisions and 
assist in theinner divisions during processions 
and large meetings The Thames police are 
selected from sailors, and patrol in boats and 
steam launches For executive purposes there 
are three police districts each of which ts in 
charge of a superior officer, called a Chief 
Constable The Metropolitan police are also 
employed in H M dockyards, and in the prin 
cipal military stations of the War Department 
In each division there are about fifty men 
selected as a reseive force to carry out special 
duties, headed by an inspector and assisted by 
several sergeants The supreme ernment 
of the Metropolitan police 1s vested in the Com 
missioner appointed by and acting under the 
control of the Home Secretary This office 
15 now held by Sir Edward Bradford, GC B, 
K CSI There are threc Assistant Commis 
sioners—A C Bruce, Esq , Dr Anderson, CB, 
and Sir A C Howard, C K-—and four Chiet 
Constables Latest returns for the year ending 
Dec 97, give the strength as 15,452, Comprising 
32 Superintendents, 578 inspectors, 1908 ser 
feants, and 12,934 constables Fou superin 
tendents, 52 Inspectors, 197 seigeants, and 15 5 
constables were employed on special duties ior 
vasious Government Departments The police 
availible for scrvice in the Mctropolis, exclusive 
of the Jast named, were 26 superintendents, 
526 inspectcrs, 1711 scigeants and 11 429 
constables, total,13634 Ihe financial admin. 
stration 1s under the control] of the Receive: 
for the Metropolitan police district, A 
Pennefather, a CB, who 1s appointed by 
the Crown He has the direction ar contracts 
of every description, the management of all 
police buildings, he buys the sites of and eiects 
new buildings, and all the property of the police 
furce is vested 1n him e 18 constituted a 
corporation sole with perpetual succession 
He receives all moneys applicable to the pur 
poses of the Metropolitan police, and makes 
all disbursements He 1s also the receiver 
for the Metropolitan police courts He hasa 
staff of a2 clerks, 19 surveyors and assist 
ants, 12 storekeepers and assistants, and 65 
subordinate officers The income of the force 
for the year 967 was £1,772,978 and of the 
pension fund £300,442 here are also 
achiet surgeon an 
clerks There are local surgeons of the police 
inthe divisions The most important branch of 
the police not engaged in ordinary divisional 
duty 1s the Oruminal Investigation ent 
which was organised in 78 under a ‘director, 
and 1s now presided over by Dr Anderson, 
CB, assistant commissioner A part of this 
service 18 at New Scotland ‘ard, and consists 
of a superintendent, three chiet and three first 
class inspectors, seven second-class inspectors, 
and about eighteen sergeants. There 1s also 
another part of the service in each division, 
under the charge of an inspector, responsible 
to the director. The number of members be- 
longing to each branch 1s regulated according 
to circumstances. The Ooaviet Supervimon 
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Office, established in 80, 1s a branch of the 
Criminal Investigation Department, under a 
Superintendent It registers the names and 
particulars of discharged convicts on licence, 
and other criminals under police supervision 
in England, and retains photographs and 
marks of these persons, under the provisions 
of the Prevention of Crimes Act of 71 The 
development and progress of this office has been 
immense, and the amount of good it has done 
in co-operation with Discharged Prisoners Aid 
Societies and otherwise for the prevention and 
repression of crime, not only in the Metropolis 
but throughout the provinces, cannot be ex- 
aggerated Ihe number of licence holders, 
Supervisees, and expirees registered by the 
Metropolitan Police from 64 to the end of 
December '97, was 56898 So commendable 
are the results of this work that the number of 
identifications in g7 Was 3701 as compared with 
35031n g6 The register is a national one, deal- 
Ing with every convict, supervisee and habitual! 
criminal discharged in England and Wales. 


In Oct 93 the Home Secretary appointed a 
Committee to inquire into and report upon the 
best means available for iden habitual 


crifunals his committee reported in Feb 
94 1ecommending the adoption in a modi 
ficd form of the French method of anthropo- 
metry as carried out in France By M 
RKertillon together with Mr Francis Galtons 
finger print system Jhis proposal has been 
@pproved by the Home Secretary, and he has 
entrustcd its administration to Dr Anderson, 
Assistant Commissioner of Police, and has 
appointed D: J G Garson as an expert to 
assist in o1ganising the department established 
for that purpose Among other departments of 
the Metropolitan police aie the executive branch, 
and the public carriage and lost property branch 
Satisfactory provisions are made for rewards 
for diligence and praiseworthy acts by the 
police, as well as for punishment for breach of 
discipline Appreciable regulations also exist 
for promerion and testing by examination the 
qualifications of members to filJl the higher 
offices Provision 1s made by the Police Act 
go for payment of pensions for life to all ranks 
in the force who have completed 25 years’ 
approved service, and the pensien 18 to be not 
less than 4 or more than th of their annual pay, 


with an addition of not less than ,4,, or more 
than ,3,, of such pay forevery year of approved 


Service above 25 years, so that the pensicn 
Shall not exceed more than @ of their yearly 
pay Provisions are also made for payment of 
pensions to policemen who have served a less 
number of years, and who are incapacitated 
py injuries in the performance of their duty. 

ensions are to be paid to the widows and 
allowances to the children of a member of the 
force who dies from the effect of an injury 
received in the execution of hisduty. Gratuihes 
ony be  Radlea in other cases to the widow 
and children of a policeman who dies from any 
other cause while in the force The rateable 
value of the Metropolitan area for ’96-7 was 
£40 265,898 The police rate 1s now fixed at od 
in the £, of which 4d 1n the £ 18 payable out 
of the Local Taxation Account under the Local 
Government Act of 88 The pay ot the Metro- 
politan Police Force for ‘97 was about £1,340,000. 


City ef Londen Petlice.—This force uw 
under the control of a Commissioner, who 
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18 appointed by the Mayor, Aldermen and 
Commen Council, subject to the approval of 
Her Majesty the Queen The total strength of 
the force 1s 928, consisting of 1 Assistant Com 
missioner, 1 superintendent Executiwe De 
partment, 1 superintendent Detective Depart- 
ment, 8 chief inspectors, 15 district inspectors, 
22 station inspectors, 12 detective inspectors, 
42 sergeants, 7 detettive sergeants, and 785 
constables In addition to the gbove, 55 con 
stables are employed on private service duty 
at the expense of persons cngaging their 
services, the charge being at the rate of £135 
per annum for each man [he force has also 
a surgeon, receiver, chef clerk, and several 
assistant clerks The detective department 
consists of a superintendent, 12 inspectors, 
7 sergeants, 12 detective constables, and 
about 45 plainclothes constables, who are 
selected from the uniform branch The Police 
area 1s divided into three districts, each con 
taining two divisions (exclusive of the chief 
and detective offices) and under the immediate 
charge of a chief inspector, assisted by five 
district inspectors and six station mspectors 
The Superannuation Fund is provided from the 
stoppage of 24 per cent of the pay of the forte, 
the amount of fines at Police Courts, etc, the 
balance being provided from the Police rate 
The City Policc Superannuation Act, '94, pio 
vides pensions for members of the Force with 
25 years service lirespective of age The total 
cost of the force 1s about £136 000 per annum, 
one fourth of which 1s paid from the Citys 
cash, the remainder by a rate of 54d on 
the assessable rental of the City The City 
Police, unlike the Metropolitan Police Force, 
1s Supported entirely by the citizens, with 
out Imperial aid The pay of the force 1s 
considerably in advance of any other similar 
body in the United Kingdom The members 
also enjoy other advantages, perhaps the great 
est of which 1s the scheme for granting pensions 
to the widows of deceased members of the ser 
vice All married mer contribute from 4d to 
1s per week,according to their rank the balance 
1s made up by grants from the City s cash, the 
pene varying from 7s to 2ls per week 

e services of nearly 200 men are daily re 
quired to cope with the enormous and ever- 
increasing traffic of the City, the most capable 
men being selected for this dangerous and 
important duty, for which they receive a small 
allowance of extra pay eadquarters, Old 
Jewry, Cheapside ef Clerk and Superintend- 
ent, Mr. John Whatley 


The Petice of England and Wales 
agra and Boroughs) —See previous eds 
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boroughs County boroughs, as defined by the 
Local Government Act, are those cities and 
towns each of which on June rst, ’88, either 
had a population of not less than 50,000 or was 
acounty of itself To a considerable extent, 
the system of administration in cities and 
large towns 1s based upon that which exists 
in the Metropolitan pohce The cost of the 
county and borough police 1s paid from rates 
levied 1n counties and boroughs, supplemented 
by a contribution from the Exchequer or Local 
Taxation Account of halt the cost of pay and 
clothing of every force certified by the Home 
Secretary on the report of the Inspector of Con- 
stabulary to be efiitent Ihe Local Taxation 
Account has been provided by the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 88, and consists of the proceeds of 
the duties on local taxation, licences, and four- 
fifths parts of one half of the probate duty pay- 
able in certain ascertained b ASG genet oie to each 
county and borough inaidoftheir rates Bythe 
Police Act, 9>, equitable provisions were made 
for payment of pensions for life to all members 
of county and borough police forces in England 
and Wales’ In certain cases gratuities are 

aid to them and to their widows and children 
aes Metropolitan Police for further statements 
under tlus head, which are substantially 
applicable to the county and borough police). 

he pension scales are, as regards the great ma- 
jority of the forces, the maximum rates men- 
tioned inthe Act Inaconsiderable proportion 
of counties a limit of age 1s required, and in 
some instances as much as sixty years of age 1s 
stipulated before pensions are granted The 
authorised strength of county and borough 
police was for the year ended Sept agth, 97, 
2s,,04 Out of this number there were 1460 1n 
the Liverpool force, exclusive of 436 of all 
ranks additionally appointed—viz , 373 for the 
Docks, 11 for piivate duty, and 52 for the fire 
brigade, 1031 1n the Manchester force, exclu 
sive of 6 constables appointed at private cost; 
yoo 1n the Birmingham force, exclusive of 15 of 
different ranks appointed at private cost, 484 
in the Leeds force, 402 1n the Bristol force, 
exclusive of 6 constables not paid by tates, 
and 44o 1n the Sheffield force, exclusive of 10 
of different ranks appointed at private cost 
All these boroughs and a few other of the more 
populous towns have a more or less meritable 
detective police service Jhose for Liverpool, 
Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, and Bristol 
appear to be very good. 


The scotch Police.—Several statutes 
have been passed from an early part ef this 
century for establishing and maintaining police 
forces in Scotland The principal Acts under 


or the various Acts from 39 to 56 relating to 4 which they are now regulated are those of ‘57, 


the ecg ta of police in counties and 
boroughs Important changes were made 
concerning their control and payment by the 
Local Government Act 1888 By this statute 
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charged through the standing joint committee 
of the quarter sessions and county council In 


- 





to render more effectual the police in counties 
and burghs, and the Act of 62 for making better 
provision for regulating the police of towns and 
populous places The authority of each county. 
a af Fn) ahah Syne ate a, Yew! oe, Se o 


autherity has now. been transferred to a stand- 
ing joint committeé, consisting of County Coun- 


those boroughs (not being county boroughs), ciulors, and such Commissioners not exceeding 


which according to the census of ‘8: had a_ seven of each class 
provided or one of his substitutes in his absence, is to 


povaianon of less than 10,000, 1t 18 


y this Act that the power and duties of the bean ex-officio member of this Committee. 


The Shenff of the county, 
It 


watsh committee have now ceased and have 1s provided also by the same statute that the 


been transferred 


ministrative county which comprises these police burgh, containing a less po 


to the council] of the ad- administration of the police in any burgh or 


ion than 
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yooo, shall also be transferred to the same 
authority The Inspector of Constabulary for 
Scotland, appointed under the County and 
Burghs Police Act, ’57, submits a report annu- 
ally According to that for the year ended 
Dec 31st, ‘97, the authorised strength of the 
force 1s 4713, of which 1701 belong to county 
forces and 3012 tocity and burgh forces There 
are also zo9 additional police who are privately 
employed If these are added the total in 
counties will be 1770 and in cities and burghs 
a5, giving a grand total of 4922 policemen in 
otland, excluding the Orkney and Shetland 
Islands There 15 a detective staff of 131 
officers 1n 12 county and in 11 city and burgh 
forces The staff in the former 1s 24 and 1n the 
latter 85 In addition to these detect’ves con 
stables in plain clothes frequently assist them 
In Edinburgh there 1s a detective staff of 26, con 
sisting of x lieutenant, 1 inspector, 3 sergeants, 
and 21 detective officers In Glasgow, which has 
a police force ofj1320 members and an estimated 
population of 715,000, there 1s a detective 
staff of 42, consisting of 2 lieutenants, 7 
sub inspectors, and 33 detective officers The 
Criminal Registry kept at Ldinburgh, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, Inverness, Greenock Dumfries, Dun 
dee, Perth, Stirling, Elgin and Ayr works very 
satisfactorily in supplying the slice with valu 
able information concerning habitual criminals 
The total amount expended for the last finan 
cial year for pay and clothing for the whole 
authorised force ¥ a8 £377,551165 g@ Theaggre 
gate cost of the police, excluding the additional 
police, privately employed and paid for, was 
460,365 6s, which includes rent, taxes, 
uldin s, and all other expenses connected 
with the police Towards the cost of pay 
and clothing £150,000 per annum 1s distributed 
out of the Local Taxation (Scotland) Account 
This amount 1s made up of duties of local taxa 
tion, licences, and a part of the probate duty 
Only those forces, however, are entitled to be 
aided out of the amount which obtain a certifi 
cate from the Secretary for Scotland undcr the 
Police Act of 57 A satisfactory system of 
paying pensions and gratuities has been pro 
vided bp the Police (Scotland) Act, 90, sub 
stantially similar to the system established tor 
the police of England and Wales by another 
Statute passed in the same year 
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ana its suburbs are protected by the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police, and the Royal Imsh Con- 
stabulary perform police duties for the re- 
mainder of Ireland This force 1s directly 
under the Irish Government, and the Parlia- 
mentary responsibility 1s in the Chief Secretary 
for IreJand The principal officer of the Con- 
stabulary 1s the Inspectqr General, resident 1n 
Dublin, and who 1s assisted by a Deputy In- 
spector Genel and three Assistant Inspectors- 
eneral Fach county or riding 1s under the 
immediate charge of a county inspector A 
certain number of districts are allotted in every 
county, with a district inspector in charge of 
each The members of the force subordinate 
to the district inspectors arehead constables, 
sergeants, acting sergeants, and constables 
The duties of this imperial constabulary consist 
of the following among other numerous civil 
services not imposed upon police forces in the 
United Kingdom viz, collecting agricultural 
Statistics yearly, taking the census decenn) 
ally , acting as auctioneers for sale of distress, 
acting as Inspectors of weights and measures, 
the performance of Custom officers duties for 
the prevention of smuggling, and of Excise 
A Reserve 
Force 1n Dublin was established in 39 for duty, 
when required, in any part of Ireland Its 
authorised strength consists of 4 district 
inspectors, 8 head constables, and 400 sergeants, 
acting sergeants and constables The head 
uarters of this body 1s at the depot in Phenix 
ark This 1s also the place for recruiting and 
the professional education of all members of 
the Constabulary, Recruits must be un- 
married, at least 5ft gin in height, and 
between 19 and 27 years of age he chief 
officer in command 1s called the Commandant 
of the Depot, and 1s one of the Assistant 
Inspectors General A separate extra force 
was established by Act of Parliament for 
Belfast in 65, with an inspector in charge now 
styled Commissioner of Police, whose salary 
and half the cost of the extra men was to 
be paid for by that borough In ’7o a small 
additional force was appointed to Londonderry, 
the cost of which was to be defrayed in the 
same manner Civil Service examinations are 
held, where candidates nominated by the Chief 
Secretary for ireland compete for cadetships in 


In his last annual report the Inspector of | the force The vacancies for district inspectors 


Constabulary states that he has always been 
in favour of a General Criminal Investiga 
tion Department for Scotland, working from 
a central office, which would be of the great 
est service in the prevention and detection of 
crime 


Royal Trish Constabulary,.—This 13 
a semi military force, consisting of 11,240 
members, who are drilled and disciplined as 
soldiers, live in barracks, and are armed with 
rifles, swords, bayonets,andrevolvers In quell 
ing disturbances they are frequently required 
to act in large bodies in the double capacity of 
policemen and soldiers, but upon all their ordi 
nary duties they are, like she men of other 
police forces, armed with atruncheon only As 
at present constituted, the Imsh Constabulary 
force was established by Act of Parhament 
in ’36, It has undergone several changes 
and additions to its stren by subsequent 
statutes. In ‘67 the title of Royal Imsh Con- 
ees et was conferred on the force by com- 
mand Her Majesty The City of Dublin 


are filled in fixed proportions by cadets or by 
specially selected head constables of ex- 
ceptional merit Candidates for cadetships 
must be unmarried, at least 5 ft 81n 1n height 
and between 21 and 26 years ofage The Roy 
Irish Constabulary 1s the only police force in the 
United Kingdom which is almost entirely sup- 

rted from the Imperial funds4 the remainder 
of the cost 1s met by the comparatively small 
payments made in various districts when special 
services of the Constabulary are necessary 
An equitable pension system, which has varied 
very much from time to time, has been esta- 
blished by statute law Special provisions 
have also been made for men who are incapaci- 
tated from injunes received 1n the discharge of 
their duty Pensions and gratuities are also 
payable to the widows and children of head 
constables and other subordinate members of 
the force who die while serving therein Pay- 
ment of gratuities 1s also authonsed to the 
widows and children of pensioners who die 
within one year after their superannuation 
commences. 
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Dublin Metropolitan Police —In 1808 
Dublin was formed into a district called 
the “ Police District of Dublin Metropolis 
After several changes the police system of this 
city was in ’36 reorganised upon the basis, in 
a great measure, of the Metropolitan Police 
Force, as established by Sir Robert Peels Act 
of ’29 After other statutes had passed for the 
amendment of the Qublin police 1t was further 
assimilated to the Metropolitan Police, and has 
since continued to be worked ayfar as practic 
able on the same lines The Dublin Metro 
politan Police 1s under the immediate direction 
of a Commissioner and an Assistant Com 
missioner, and the offices of Receiver and 
Secretary areconsolidated The Commissioner 
submits an annual report tothe Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, epeshed gels by statistical tables 
respecting the work of the police, the state of 
crime, and particulars concerning public and 
refreshment houses, drunkenness, and hackney 
carriages When the duties of the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police commenced 1n 38, it con 
sisted of 911 officers and men At the end of 97 
the effective strength of the force was 1144 of 
all ranks, consisting of 7 superintendents, 24 
inspectors, 35 Station sergeants, 143 Sergeants 
and 993 constables An excellent detective 
staff exists in the force for the prevention and 
detection of crime, headed by a superintendent 
and other officers The area of the Dublin 
Metropolitan district 1s 32 15 square miles, and 
the population, according to the census of 91, 
1S 352,277 The expenditure of the force for 
the year ending March 31st, 97, for the Dublin 
Metropolitan Police Courts and police estab 
lishment, was £144,758 758 5a, of which 
£52,661cs 1d was received aS appropriations in 
aid from local sources, and the balance from the 
Imperial Treasury Pensions and gratuities 
are provided for the force by an Act of Parlia 
ment passed in 83 


POLITICAL PARTIES OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 


In the first years of the Parliament of 1868 
only two parties were known to the House of 
Commons—(1) Conservatives, and (2) Liberals 
the Jatter being subdivided into Whigs and 
Radicals I[rish members who were not Con 
servative were classed as Ttheral thongh they 
occasionally asserted their independence The 
Home Rule movement was started in Dublin 
by the late Mi Butt in 70, and soon gained 
considerable ta! ot At the general election 
of 74, 56 Home Rulers were returned by Irish 
constituencies, and 1n 80 the number rose to 
63 Almost from the first the party consisted 
of a moderate and a mote forward section, and 
this division was maintained in the Parliament} 
of 80, the one section giving a general support 
to the Liberal party, while the second and larger 
half acted independently of, and in the main 
hostilely to, them under the leadership of Mr 
* Parnell At the general election of 85 the 
moderates disappeared, and M: Parnell led a 
party numbering in all 86 Inthe spring of 86 

r Gladstone, up to that time the acknow 
ledged head of the whole Liberal party, de 
c’ared himself in favour of Irish Home Rule, 
and united his forces, or so many of them as 
he could carry with him in his new departure, 
with those of the Imsh Nationalists led by 
Mr. Parnell. A considerable minority of 
Liberals, resetiting Mr Gladstones action, 
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declined to continue their support, and com- 
bined with the Conservatives to form that 
Unionist majority which succeeded tn defeating 
the Home Rule Bill An appeal to the country 
followed, and in Aug 86 a new Parliament 
met, consisting of 85 (afterwards 86) Nationalists 
or Parnellites, 192 Gladstonians, 77 Liberal 
Unionists, and 316 Conservatives 

The Conservatives, with the support of the 
Liberal Unionists, then carried on the govern 
ment of the countiy for six years The Liberal 
Unionists, although cordially working with 
and supporting the Conservative Government, 
retained their independence, and formed them 
selves, indeed, into a separate party, witha 
sepaiate organisation, separate leaders, and 


a atheote whips The only Uniomst to take 
office was Mr Goschen, who, at the greatest 
crisis in the history of Lord Salisbury s Govern 


ment, accepted the post (which Loid R 
Churchill had resigned) of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Attempts were made to compose 
the difference between the Gladstonians and 
Unionists, notably at the famous Round Table 
Conference, but all failed In opposition 
the relations between Mr Gladstone and the 
Nationalists were after he had accepted Home 
Rule, most cordial The even course of events 
was, however, naturally disturbed by the de- 
cree made in the Divorce Court proceedings 
instituted against Mr Parnell The result of 
the memorable discussions in ‘‘No 15” was 
tHat 54 Nationalists revolted against his leader 
ship, and 30 remained faithful to him as the 
exponent of a Home Rule scheme more ad 
vanced or complete than, according to his 
declarations, Mr Giadstone was prepared to 
a ose Mr Parnell died in 91, and Mr John 

edmond became the exponent of his policy 
and the leader of his following 

The General Election 1n '92 resulted in the re 
turn of 72 Nationalists, g Parnellites, 275 Glad 
stonian Liberals, 46 Liberal Unionists, and 268 
Conservatives From the point of view of party 
combination the Ministerialists found upon the 
whole little to complain of during the famous 
and protracted Home Rule Bill session of 93 
Contrary to the expectation of some members 
of the Opposition, the Liberal and Nationalist 
alliance held together wonderfully well On 
March rst, 94, Mr Gladstone made, in the 
House of Commons, a vigorous attack upon 
the House of Lords for its action upon the 
Parish Councils Bill, and this speech proved 
to be his last utterance from the Treasury 
Bench The subsequent appointment of Lord 
Rosebery to the premiership was undoubtedly 
popular with the bulk of the Liberals, it was 
generally accepted by the Liberal press, and 
was commented upon very fa\ourably by the 
Opposition organs Mr _ Labouchere, how 
ever, and a numbcr of Radicals acting with 
“um, strongly objected to the 3 sage acne of 
a peer as Premier, and urged the claims of 
Sir Wiliam Harcourt to the position The 
effect of their opposition, though not noticeable 
at the time, was seen Jateronin'96 On June 
14th, ’95, the Liberal Government were beaten 
on the estimate for the Houses of Parhament 
buildings , on the 2oth they were in a ma arity 
of 7 only on an amendment to the Wels 
Church Bill, on the 21st they were defeated on 
the ammunition question in committee on Army 
Estimates, and on the zand Lord Rosebery 

laced his resignation in the hands of the 
Pueen, by whom it was accepted Lord Salisbury 
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was sent for, and duly formed an administra | European war It afterwards became apparent 
tion His cabinet, as ultimately constituted, | that this was the view taken by a large section 
consisted of no less than nineteen members, | of the I :beral party, though there were others 


of whom fifteen were Conservative, including 
Mr Goschen (who in 93 was announced to be 
a member of the Carlton) and four Unionists |; 
The latter wing of the Coalition Party also | 
received such a share of the minor appoint | 
ments as caused no little heart burning 1n | 
many Conservative breasts The dissolution - 
of 95 which followed was notable for one’ 
thing in that it marked the oars + deat of 
Mr Gladstone from Parliamentary life 

The General Eleotton of 95 resulted in giving 
the Unionist coalition a majority of 152, the 
biggest majority of modern times, instead of a 
minority of 28 There were 340 ( onservatives, 
71 Liberal Unionists, 177 Liberals, 70 National 
ists and 12 Parnellites returned Although 
the Anti Parnellites had acted together in 
Parliament rumours were prevalent of internal 
dissensions, and in July ’95 1n the very midst 
of the general election, a serious dispute arose 
as tocertain Irishseats Mr McCarthy having 
decided not to again stand for the chairman 
ship of the Irish Parliamentary or Anti 
Parnellite party, Mr Sexton was unanimously 
requested by the party to serve as its chair 
man, but declined the honour Ata meeting of 
the party held on Feb 18th, 96, Mr Dhillon 
was ele ted sessional chairman by 38 to ar 
votes In April Mr Sexton accepted the Chil 
tern Hundreds That there were sharp differ 
ences of opinion in the ranks of the party was 
more than once made manifest in the course 
of the session The reverses of the general 
election left Lord Rosebery leader of the 
Liberal party, and leade: of the Opposition 
in the House of Lords, Sir William Harcourt 
being leader of the Opposition in the Com 
mons, and these positions they respectively 
continued to fill during the session of 96 
Veiy httle of note occurred in the House 
of Lords, but Sir William Harcourt led the 
Liberal Opposition in the Commons with 
especial brilliancy and success in the debates 
on the Education Bill and the Agricultural 
Rates Act On Oct 6th,’96 in the midst of the 
agitation arising out of the Armenian ati ocities 
Lord Rosebery wrote to the chief Liberal 
whip ‘1 find myself in apparent difference 
with a considerable mass of the Liberal party 
on the Eastern Question, and in some cor flict of 
opimon with Mr Gladstone, who must neces 
sarily always exercise a matchless authority 
in the party, while scarcely from any quarter 
do I receive explicit suppoit This situation, 
except as regards Mr Gladstone, 1s not alto 
gether new, but in saying this | complain of 
noone I regret only that I should appcar to 
divide the energies and try the faith of Liberals 
This question, however, 1s above and beyond 
personal considerations _© When I speak, 
which I do this week [at Edinburgh], 1 must 
speak my mind, and speak it without reference 
to party Under these circumstances it 1s best 
for the party and myself that I should speak, not 
as Leader but asafreeman I consequent) beg 
to notify to you that the leadership of the 
party, so far as I am concerned, 1s vacant, and 
that 1 1esume my liberty of action In his 
speech a few days later Lord Rosebery declared 
his strong cisapprobation of any polhcy which 
should involve Great Britains isolated inter 
vention im regard to the Armenian question, 
gince he held that this would precipitate a 


undoubtedly who were prepared for isolated 
action under certain circumstances 

Durnpbg 97 but httle change occurred in the 
mutual relations of the parties in Parliament, 


| or 1n the internal condition of the parties them 


selves Political antagopism was allowed to 
fall into abeyance during the outburst of 
patriotic feeling evoked bythe Diamond Jubilee, 
the business 1n both Houses of Parliament was 
got through as rapidly and with as little party 
contention as possible The two most con 
tentious items were the Workmens Compen 
sation Act and the Voluntary Schools Act 
Several bye elections occurred, at nearly all of 
which the Liberal poll exhibited a very marked 
improvement upon that of 95, and many of 
which weie won outright by the Liberals 
During the excitement consequent upon the 
state of affairs 1n Greece, a section of the 
Liberals—conspicuous among them being Mr 
George Russell—formed a Forward Party 
advocating a more determined attitude against 
Turkey on the part of Great Britain Early in 
October the disaffection of many Conservatives 
on Account of the deference paid by the party to 
Mr Chamberlain—especially in respect to the 
Workmen s Compensation Act—found expres 
sion 1n a threat of revolt offered by Lord 
Londonderry and others This was supposed 
to have had some weight with the leaders of 
the party, but no definite action followed 

During 98 the criticism of the Government, 
which 1s supposed to be the prerogative, 1f not 
the duty, of the Opposition, was performed 
very largely by the Governments own sup 
porters, notably in the press The course of 
affairs, in China in particular, provoked the 
disapprobation of many Conservatives, and the 
Liberals were not slow to take advantage of 
their opportunities Ihe details are given 
fully in the article SEssion Later in the year 
—which all through was characterised by the 
overwhelming interest of foreign affairs— 
politicians of all Paes patriotically rallied to 
the support of the Government in regard to 
the situation in the Upper Nile Valley, and 
the dispute which arose thereupon, and the 
Government were somewhat rehabilitated 
by the firm stand which they made on this 
question Considerable feeling was aroused 
by the liish Local Government Act and by the 
action of the Government over the Vaccination 
question, but on the whole there were no sharp 
lines of party division The state of parties 
in November 1s shown under article Commons, 
in the summary table, on page 171 


Political Science, The British Library of. 
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Polytechnic, Regent Street. With the 
view of fuither developing the movement on 


behalf of young men to whom Mr Quintin 
Hogg h shown such generosity, @ pur # 
chased in ‘80 the old o, Regent 


Street, for £50,000, and converted it into a 
great technicaland recreafive school The insti- 
tution has been a I sprees success, upwards of 
15,000 members and students having attended 
its classes during the last twelve months, The 
cost of maintaining it 1s about £45,000 a year, 
about £36,000 of which 1s provided by class 
fees, etc , and £6000 18 contnmbuted from other 
sources. Previous to 89 the deficit of £9000 wag 
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annually made up by Mr. Hogg, who has alto 
gether spent £150,000 upon his scheme. The 
eurrioulum embraces over 500 classes weekly 
in upwards of 80 different subjects, including 
carpentering, plumbing, metal work, engineer 
ing, pottery work, photography, furniture, 
decorative art, electricity, and numberless 
other subjects A Young Women’s Institute has 
also been founded 1p premises adjoining the 
Polytechnic, and promises to be as successful 
as the latter The Marlborsugh Rooms, 
acquired in 92, have been converted into one 
of the most commodious schools of art in 
London. Mr J E K_ Studd acts as Hon 
Secretary, and Mr R Miuitchell as Director of 
Education Continental toursare alsoa feature 
of the Institute, over 6000 persons making use 
of them every year ‘hey include cruises to 
Norway, visits to the Polytechnic chalets in 
Switzerland, where a considerable freehold 
has been purchased, and trips all over the 
Continent, tic, Madeira, etc 


POOR LAW. 


The Enghsh Poor Law 1s contained 1n a 
number of statutes, the earliest bein thay of 
the 43rd year of Elizabeth, and in innumer 
able reported cases The modern system of 
poor relief was established by the Poor-Law 
Amendment Act of 1884 Under this Act the 
parishes which had formerly been areas for 
poor-law purposes were grouped Into unions, 
a market town being generally taken for the 
centre There are about 650 umons in England 
and Wales, and for each there 1s a board of 

s In some cases a ddan parish has 
a separate board of guardians he guardians 
are the local poor law authority Their main 
duty 1s the care of the poor in thei union and 
the administration of rehef, but they have 
many other duties, such as the enforcement 
of the Vaccination Acts By the Local Govern 
ment Aot, 94, prt changes were made in the 
constitution of the boards of guardians and the 
mode of election Each board of guardians 
provides a workhouse, 1n which the poor 1n their 
union requiring total relief are maintained 
They also give relief to poor persons 1n their 
homes where necessary this 1s termed ‘‘out 
door relief,” and 1s [ks in money, or food, or 
other necessaries utdoor relief 1s distributed 
by. the relieving officers District medical 
officers are appointed by the guardians, who 
are required to attend free of charge on poor 
persons on receipt of an order from the relieving 
officer Relief is also given by the guardians 
1n other ways, such asin providing for emigration 
and apprenticeship, and they are empowered 
to subscribe to many institutions for the main 
tenance therein of paupers and the children of 
paupers Guardians also have many duties 
us regards lunatics The receipt of relief 1s 
a disqualification for voting or election at 
Parhamentary and local elections A board of 
guardians employs a large staff of officers, 
the chief of which are the clerk, the trea 
surer, medical, vaccination, workhouse, and 
relieving officers. The workhouse 1s under 
the control of a master and matron, has a 
medical officer attached to 1t and a special 
staff of nurses Boards of ardians are 
largely controlled by the Government 
Board (see L GOVERNMENT), which by its 
general orders regulates the mode of thei 
election, their procedure, their finance, dn 
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their administrative methods, whilst by its 
special orders 1t compels observance of the law 
in particularcases The accounts of the receipts 
and expenditure of guardians are strictly 
audited by auditors of the Local Government 
Boaid The expenses of the guardians ard of 
poo! rehef generally are defrayed out of poor 
rates, which are levied by the overseers in each 
parish The guardians issue half yearly pre 
cepts to the overseers for the amounts required 
by them Th» poor rate 1s levied on houses, 
buildings, land, and other property, according 
to a valuation hst which is prepared by the 
oveiseers of each parish, and after publication 
1S sent to the assessment committee of the 
guardians, who must hear objections After 
altering the list as they think proper, the com 
mittee approve and siynit From the decision of 
the committee there 1s an appeal to quarter ses- 
sions Overseers are appointed for each parish 
by the parish council or meeting, or 1n urban 
parishes by the urban district council or the 
Justices Theycan give orders for poor relief 
in cases ofsudden and urgent necessity Boards 
of guardians receive giants from the county 
council out of the proceeds ot licence and 
excise duties towards many of their expenses, 
such as the salaries of officers, maintenance 
of lunatics, etc Astothe total cost of the relief 
of the poor, see ]’00R RaTE STAarTISTICcs, '98 
Other Poor Law authorities, who exercise powers 
in relation to the rehef of the poor, are (1) 
The Metropolitan Asylums Board, who are the 
managers of the Metropolitan As) lums District, 
constituted under the Metropolitan Poor Act 
(67) for the reception and relief of fever and 
small pox patients and the insane poor charge- 
able to the unions and parishes 1n the district ; 
(2) The Managers of two Metropolitan Siok Asylum 
Districts, constituted under the same Act, and 
(8) The Managers of School Districts formed 
under the Poor Law Amendment Act (44) 
for the maintenance of district schools, to 
which children are sent by certain boards of 
guardians instead of being maintained in the 
workhouses The subject of Poor Law Ohildren 
has recently received much attention A some- 
what similar system of poor relief exists in 
Scotland and Ireland, where the central 
authority 1s the Local Government Board for 
Scotland and Ireland respectively <A Royal 
Commission was appointed, Jan. ’93, to consider 
‘‘ whetherany alterations 1n the system of poor 
law relief are desirable 1n the case of persons 
whose destitution is occasioned by incapacity 
for work resulting from old age, or whether 
assistance could otherwise be afforded 1n those 
cases ’ A majority and a minority report were 
resented and issued at the end of March 
gs, for the details of which see eds ’96 and ’97 
For Poor Law (Scotland) Act, ‘88, see SEssION, 
sect 77, and for Poor Law Unions thon 
(Expenses) Act, '98, see SESSION, sect 78, 


POOR RATE STATISTICS, '98. 
1. RECEIPTS. 


From Part I of the Local Taxation Returns 
issued in ’98 for the year ending March asth, 
‘97, 1t appears that the total amount of poor 
rates raised during the year was £22,166,996, 
Saperrar | the sums contributed by Govern- 
ment in lieu of poor rate, on property belong- 
ing to thé Government: This amount was 
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30, more than in the preceding year. 
ax gear in Aad, coHRIatiE of various 
sums paid by the County Councils and County 
Boroughs to the Poor-Law authorities 1n re- 
spect of teachers in Poor-Law schools, fees for 
workhouse children attending public elementary 
schools outside the workhouse, registrars of 
births and deaths, lunatics, the remuneration of 
medical officers in the Metropolis, the mainten- 
ance of indoor paupers in the Metropolis, and 
the cost of Union officers, etc , in Unions out- 
side the Metropolis, amounted to £2,009,756 
Miscellaneous sums _ received by Boards of 
Guardians and Managers of Schooland Asylum 
Districts for, inter alia, the maintenance of 
paupers (amounts recovered from their friends), 
the sale of oakum, stone, etc, rents and divi- 


dends, gave a further amount of £557,739 

The total receipts from and 1n aid of the Poor Kate 

may be summarised as follows — 

Poor Rates raised 422,166,996 

Receipts inaid_ . ; ‘ ‘ 2,009,756 

Other Receipts. e. -& : 584,866 
Total . £24,761,618 

2. EXPFNDITURE 


The principal items of the expenditure on 
the relief of the poor, and purposes connected 
therewith, were .— 
In-maintenance . ; . 
Out-relief : ; : ‘ 
Maintenance of lunatics 1n asylums or 


- £2,256,667 
2,680,296 


licensed houses é ‘ ‘ 1,642,505 
Workhouse or other loans repaid, and 
Interest thereon j - 793,001 
Salaries and rations of officers, and 
superannuation allowances. e 1,781,509 
Other expenses . ‘ . ‘ 1,278,211 
Total . £10,432, 189 


The expenditure on purposes unconnected with 
the relief of the poor wis as follows :— 
Payments for county, borough, or 


police rates . é ‘ : « $9,129,874 
Payments to Highway Boards . ae 76,204 
Payments to Buital Boards 127,387 


Payments to Rural District Councils 


or sanitary and highway purposes 1,772,688 
Payments to Schoo] Boards ‘ 1,336,145 
Payments to Paiish Councils or 

arish Meetings ‘ ‘ . é 87,430 
Payments to Commissioners of Baths 
and Washhouses.. ‘ ‘ : 75,676 
Payments to Free Library Commis- 
stoners ; ; : : : : §9)227 
Payments to Urban District Councils 
or School Attendance Committee 
expenses. * : . F Fi 8,382 
ConservatorsofCommons. ... 229 
School Attendance Committee ex- 
penses P ‘ . ‘ 4 é 46,671 
Payments on account of the Registra- 
tion (Births, Deaths, etc.) Acts, 95,115 
Vaccination fees and expenses . , 84,150 
Parliamentary, municipal, and county 
registration, and cost of jury lists. 208,028 
Other expenses . ‘ " : ‘ 42,337 
Total . £18,149, 547 
The ture partly connected with the 
rissa @ poor and also with other purposes 
a3.— 
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Cost of legal proceedings .. - £48,609 
Payments under the Union Assegs- 
ment Committee Acts and the 
Valuation (Metropolis) Act, 69 
Salaries and superannuation allow- 
ances of parochial officers, and 
other expenses partly connected 
and partly unconnected with the 
rehei ofthe poor ., . ° ° 


Total . . ‘ 


120,351 


722,8TT 


£891,771 


The total expenditure amounted to £24,473,507, 
of which £13,149,547, Or more than one-hall, 
was for purposes altogether unconnected with 
the relief of the poor. There was an increase 
In every item of expenditure connected with 
relief of the poor, the largest item of increase 
being that in respect of the maintenance cf 
lunatics. 





3. MISCELLANEOUS STATISTICS, 


The gross estimated rental of property in 
England and Wales hable to contribute to thc 
poor rate in the year ended March 31st, ’97, 
was £199,380,667, and the rateable valu 
% 165,990,085. The total number of paupers of 
all classes in England and Wales in receipt 
of relief on Jan 15st, ’98, was 836,913, of whom 
231,606 were indoor and _ 605,125 outdoo1 
paupers, plus 182 who received both indoo1 
and outdoor relief There was an increase of 
3641 1n the indoor and a decrease of 3422 
in the outdoor paupers, and an increase ot 
zo in the other classes as compared with 
the previous Phos lt was estimated that the 
proportion of the total number of paupeis to 
the population amounted approximately to 1 in 
37- Of the total of 837,095 paupers, 90,540 wele 
insane and 13,563 were wagrants, while of the 
residue 184,853 were adult males, 332,487 adult 
females, and 225,652 children under 16 years of 
age Ot the adults 150,050 males and 250,219 
females were not able-bodied The Report 
of the Local Government Board for ’97 8, from 
which these figures are taken, states that the 
number of paupers relieved in the year ended 
Lady Day ’98 was, proportionately to the popu 
Jation, smaller than in any year since ’49, save 
the years 923. The fi eater pait of the de- 
ciease in paupeiism of recent years 18 attmbu 
table to a reduction in the numbers of outdoor 


paupers. 


Pope, The. His Holiness Leo XII, the 
258th Roman Pontiff, son of Count Ludovico 
eccl, was b. at Carpineto, 1810. Ed. at 
the Jesuit Coll. of Viterbo (18-24). Entered 
the ool of Collegio Romano ('24), where 
he greatly distinguished himself, and pro- 
poe to the College of Noble Ecclesiastics 
Taving become a Doctor of Laws, he was made 
by Pope Gregory XVI. Referendary of the 
Segnatura (’37). Took holy orders, and was 
consecrated priest (37) by Cardinal Carlo 
Odescalchi. The title of ‘Prothonotary Apos- 
tolic”” was bestowed on him by Pope Gregory, 
who also appointed him Apostolic delegate in 
succession at Benevento, Perugia, and Spoleto. 
Was sent as nuncio to Belgium ('43), and 
created shortly after Archbishop of Damietta 
nominated Bishop of Perugia ('46); creat 
cardinal (33)- lected Pope Feb. aoth, °78, 
and took the title of Leo XIII. Among the 
events of bis Holiness’s reign may be mentjo: 
the restoration of the hierarchy in“© — 
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the contest with Germany, the Kulturkampf, 
the now famous Falk Laws, and the rapprocne 
ment with Prince Bismarck Towards the close 
of 87 and the beginning of 88 Rome was the 
centre of great rejoicings 1n connection with the 
Papal Jubilee, intended to commemorate the soth 
ear of his Holiness s assumption of holy orders 
n June 91 heissued an important Encyclical on 
Labour, which gave?rise to much discussion 
It1is said that the average annual expenses of 
the Vatican are about £286,400@ Of this sum 
£20,000 are at the Popes disposal, £28,000 go 
to the cardinals, £18,400 to poor bishoprics 
£72,000 for administration of apostolic palaces, 
£40,000 for diplomatic expenses, £60 000 for 
employes, £48,000 for schools and_ charities 
On the occasion of his episcopal jubilee (Feb 
ith, 93) vast numbers of pilgrims flocked to 
Rome from all countries he Pope summoned 
a conference of the Patriarchs of the Lastern 
Churches at the Vatican in Oct 94, but no 
ractical results followed, and the same may 
e said of his EEE to the English peor an 
April urging them to retuin to oly 
nity with the Church of Rome His Holiness 
said Mass in St Peters (Feb 13th, 98) in 
celebration of the 6oth anniversary ot his first 
Mass 


Rico, until 98 a Spanish colony lies 
sine ot San Domingo 1n the West Indies 
Its area 1s about 3688 sq m_ and the pop 

coo, of whom about 300,000 arc negroes 
and about the same number mulattoes' The 
chief towns are San Juan, pop 2,414 Ponce 
37,545, ana San German 30,146 The island 
1s mountainous, and the climate healthy The 
country 1s generally fertile, and the chief 
exports are coffee, cacao, sugar, tobacco, and 
timber The annual value of the exports 1s | 
about £3,000000 An American expedition 
under General Miles effected a landing at 
Guanica (July 25th, 98), and easily overcame 
the Spanish opposition Their advent was 
accepted with gladness by the people generally 
The city of Ponce was taken possession of 
(27th), and the Spanish troops were evei ywhere 
being forced back when terms of peace were 
arranged (see Spain and UNITED SrarTes for 
details) and hostilities ceased One of the 
conditions was that the island should be ceded 
to the United States and a joint commission 
arranged all the details for the evacuation of 
the island by the Spanish troops and author 
ties and the transfer to the States (Sept 18th) 
The American flag was hoisted (Oct 18th), the 
bulk of the Spanish troops having left by that 
date 


PORTUGAL 


Portu is a hingdom in the Peninsula in 
Sw Eatobe under Carlos I of the House of 
Fravanza Area (including the Azores and 
Madeira, which are regarded as an integral 
part of the kingdom), 36,038 sq m, pop 
about 5,082,257 nstitution of 1826 (amended 
In 52, 85, and ’95) gives a special moderating 
power to the king There are two legislative 
chambers, the Peers and the Deputies, col 
lectively called the Cortes By royal decree 
(Sept ’95) the Chamber of Peers consists of 96 
members nominated for hfe, in addition to the 
princes of the blood and the twelve bishops 
of the continental dioceses The nominated 
peers may be selected without limitation as to 
class, but certain restrictions and disqualifica 
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tions are imposed The elective portion of the 
Chamber was put anendto The second Cham 
ber, under a decree published in March gs, 1s 
composed of members elected under a system 
of universal suffrage every four years, to the 
number of 146, i whom 6 are elected by 
Portuguese colonies The king has no veto 
on a law that has been twice passed by both 
houses The State religion 1s Roman Catholic, 
but all others are tolerated Education 
though nominally compulsory 1s in a very 
backward state Chief exports wine, cork, 
cattle, fish and copper ‘There are 1453 miles 
of railway Revenue 97 £11 748 ooo, expen 


diture, £12 547000 imports, 096, £90 0,000 , 
exports, £6,640000 Public debt, 97 foreigh 
465 666 625, internal, £91 751 217. See CoLo 


NIES, ETC , OF KUROPEAN Powers, Drpiomaric, 
FoREIGN ARMIES and ForREIGN NAVIES 

Political Parties, The legislature of 
Portugal is the Cortes Geraes consisting of 
two houses the Camara dos Pares and the 
Camara dos Deputados 1hedeputies are divided 
roughly into Conservatives (also called Re 

meradores), led by Senhor Serpa_ Pimentel, 

rogressists (or Liberals), Independents and 
Republicans In 93 another party the Miguel 
istas or supporters of Dom Migucl, a pretender 
to the throne, who was at the time living m 
Austria, showed renewed activity, and began 
to press their :eaders claims on the people 
The general elections in recent years have all 
resulted in triumphs for the Government, the 
Conservatives being returned with large 
majorities 


Portugal, King of See Cirios [ 


Positivism The philosophical and religious 
system of Auguste Comte (1798—1857) The chief 


pene of the former side of the system are 


(1) Lhe classification of the sciences in hier 
archical order pioceeding from the simple: to 
the more complex, as tollows mathematics, as 
tronomy, physics chemistry biology sociology, 
morals, and (2) The doctrine of the ‘ three 
stages through which the human mind has to 
pass in the investigation of phenomena the 
theological or personifying, the metaphysical 
or abstract and the positive or scientific The 
religious side of Positivism consists in the 
cultus of Humanity considered as a corporate 
being in its past, present, and future The 
‘“‘positive philosophy 1s its theoretical or 
doctrinal basis corresponding to the theology 
of the supernatural religions, but besides this, 
It consists in a worship requiring for its ful] 
development an organised priesthood temples, 
etc Under the “life or régime of positive 
religion Comte would include the political and 
social side of his system The former involves 
the establishment of an international republic, 
consisting of the five great nations of Western 
Europe, which 1s ultimately destined to lead 
the whole world, the latter the reorganisation 
of society on the basis of a double direction— 
that of the temporal or material authority, 
and that of the spiritual or ee body 
Positivism as a religion has achieved some 
success since Comtes death In Pans it 
possesses a periodical, the Revue Occidentale, 
and Comte s apartments, at 10, Rue Monsieur 
le Prince, are kept as a place of meeting 
Other groups exist in other cities of France, of 
the Continent, of America, both North and 
South, and in five or six cities in England 
In London the principal places of meeting are 
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Newton Hall, letter Lane, EC , and Chapel 
Street, WC Ir both of these hallsthe various 
Positivist publications may be ebtained In 
London, also, the Postfrvist Rec tew, edited by 
Professor Beesley, 1s 1ssued monthly 


Postmaster-General. The Parliamentary 
head ot the Post Office Hus Grace the Duke 


of Norfolk at present occupies that position, 
See next article, 


POST OFFICE STATISTICS, ’98. 


The forty fourth annuil 1eport of the Post 
master General, issued during ’88, showed the 
folowing results as to postal packets for the 
year ended March 31st, 98 — 





Number, | Average 

Estimated each Person | 
Letters 2,012, 300,000 50 4 
Postcards 360,400,000 | go 

Book packets, Ciicu | 

lars, and Samples 77) 300,000 18° 
Newspapers 150 G00,000 38 
Pariceis 67,8 3,000 17 
Total , 3) 318,773,000 831 





Ihe number of registered letters was 
14,713,479 An increase was recorded 1n every 
variety of postal packet save thit ~“ ~~~ 
papers The revenue for the year, in respect 
of the Post Office, amounted to £12,420,376, and 
the expenditure to £8,689,713, showing a profit 
of £3,918,614 The fhgures for the telegraph 
department were rcvenue, £ 5,071,723, expen 
diturc, £ 5,381,261, showing a loss of £ 09,538 | 
Therefore the net profit of the whole depart | 
ment was {3,609,076 he Express Delivery : 
Service, under which a letter can be sent by| 
expresS messenger to any train, forwarded by ' 
that train, and met at the station and delivered 
by another messenger, dealt with 551, ,79 letters, 
as against 438,126 in the prev edu tg Iwo 
thirds of these were 11 London he numbers 
of undelivered packets were as follows Letters 
7,699,040 an increase Of 1,063,878, Postcards 
1,-94,216, an increase of 115,079, Book packets 
11,620,374, an mcrease of 94,100, Newspapers 
534,120, a decrease of 28,364, and Parcels 175,675, 
an increase of 19,271 Property pececelnn 
£593,947 In Value was found In letters opene 
in the Returned Letter Ofhces The letters 
posted without any address numbered 38,860, 
and mi them was contained property worth 
44715 As to Home Mauls, the number of daily 
country mails to London was increased by 23 
and from London by 35, 430 new post offices an 
1231 new letter boxes were added during the 
year, making the totals 21,197 and 30,303 Money 
order and savings bank business 1s transacted 
at 12,300 offices The Staff of the Post Office 
increased during the year from 144,700 to 150,110 
The number on the permanent establishment, 
including 13,069 women, was 84,309 As to 
Money Orders and Postal Orders, the total num 
ber of injand money orders issued Was 9,429,609, 
an increase of 115,587, for the total amount of 
£27,494,145, an increase of £1,574,292 The total 
number ot foreign and colonial orders issued 
im the United Kingdom and payable abroad 
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Was 523,886, an increase of 39,082, for a total 
sum of £1,477,836, an Increase of £153,864 The 
number issued abroad and payable in the 
United Kingdom was 1,174,763, an increase of 
51,972, for the total sum of £3,142,598, an increase 
of £137 336 In the Post Office Savings Bank the 
amount due todepositors on Dec 31st, 97, was 
4115,896,786, as against £108,098,641 on Dec 315t, 
PM here were 7,239,76 accounts open on 

ec 318St, ’97, and the average sum to the credit 
of eachaccount t that time wasthus £16 0s 2d 
as against £15 15s 1d 10 96 

The number of ordinary telegrams forwarded 
inthe United Kingdom (:¢ excluding foreign, 

ress and free telegiams) was 68,810,786, an 
increase of 3,248 969, giving a revenue of 
42,130,973 aS compared with £2,070,045 1n ’96 
Ihe numbe: of foreign telegrams was 6,482,806, 
an increase of 174,819, of press telegrams 
6,015,901, an Incieasc ot 178,200, and of Govern 
ment and railway telegrams 1,720,506, an 
Inciease of 20,785 The total number of 
telegrams, inJand and foreign, incieased from 
79,423,555 1n_’96 7 to 85,029,999 In 978 New 
telegraph offices weie opened at 268 post offices 
and 32 railway stations, making the total num- 
ber of offices at which telegraph business 1s 
done 8172 and 2711 railway stations 

As to telephones, the Post Office made con 
siderable reductions 1n the charges for Post 
Office telephone exchange wires, and for short 
lnes of private wire The Depaitment now 
controls a total mileage of 53,526 miles of 
trunk wire, and the system consists of over 
880 separate trunk circuits, supplemented by 
more than 2009 circuits between post offices and 
the National Telephone Company’s Exchanges 
There are 264 post offices open for trunk tele 
phone business The total number of trunk 
conversations during the year was 5,898,247, 
hcre are 
660 telephone operators (women) employed by 
For Post Office Guarantee Act, 
98, see SESSION, Sect 79, see also sect 24 

Poynter, Sir E J, was b ir Paris in 1836, 
and is the son of Mr Ambrose Poynter, an 
architect Hews ed at Westminster School 
and Ipswich Grammar School, and studied art 
in English schools, and at Paris under Gleyre 
*569 He was elected an Associate of the 
Royal Academy in 69, and an Academician in 
76 In’71 he became a member of the Belgian 
Water Colour Society, and 1n the same year 
and again 1n 73 Was appointed Slade Professor 
of Art at University College, London He was 
Directo: for Art and Principal of the National 
Art Tiaining School at South Kensington for 
some years, and in 94 was appointed Director 
of the National Galle1y In 96, on the death 
of Sir John Millais, he was elected to the 
Presidency of the Royal Academ His best 
known pictures are ‘Israel in Egy 
‘* Perseus and Andromeda’ (’72), ‘* 
Race’ ('76), ‘‘ The Fortune Teller” (’77 
Meeting of Solomon and the uo of 
(gr) eis known not only for his pictures, 
but as the author of ‘‘Ten Lectures on Art” 
(79), and as one of the designers of the new 
colnage issued 1n’9g4 + Knighted ’97 

Preceptors, College of Established 1846, 
imoorporated by royal charter, ‘49, ‘‘for the 
purpose of promoting sound learning and of 
advancing the interests of education, especially 
among the by affording facilities 
to the teacher for acquiring a knowledge of 
his profession, and by providing for the 
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erlodicil session of a competent Board of 
aminers to ascertain and give certificates of 
the acquirements and fitness for their office 
of persons engaged or desiring to be engaged 
in the education of youth nder the powers 
conferred bythe chaiter the Council have estab 
lished schemes of examination (1) For teachers 
to ascertain their qualifications and fitness to 
take part in the Work ot instiuction, (2) for 
pupils, to test their progress, and to a‘ford 
at once to the teacher and to the publica satis 
factory criterion of the value of the instruction 
they receive The diplomas granted by the 
College to teachers are of three grades— 
Associate, Licentiate and Fellow and a dis 
tinctive feature of the examinations 1s, that 
in all cases the theory and practice of education 
san obligatory subject for each grade In 97 
the number of candidates examined for certifi 


cates was about 17500 Visiting examiners are | 


also appointed by the College for the in 
spection and examinit on of pub'ic and private 
schools In 7 the Council of the College 
institutea a Professorship (the first established 
in this country) of the Science and Art of 
Education and regular courses of lectures for 
teachers arc delivered in the College Iceture 
hall The new buildings were opened by 
HRH the Prince of Wales, March 30th &7 
Offices, Bloomsbury Squire Organ, Educa 
tional Times Secretary,C R Hodgson BA 


Presbyterianism 1s church government by 
presbyteis (or elders), and by themonly The 
Session ofa Picsbyterian Church consists of the 
ordained ruling elders ind the pastor o1 teach 
inz elder of the church who always presides 
when present Incisc of achurch bein, vacant 
the pastor of some othe: church within the 
bounds of the presbytery 1s chosen roderntoraed 
mitertnt The Presbytery consists of the pastors 
of chuichcs, anda ruling elde1 from each con 

regation within prescribed boundaries The 
Synod consists of presbyteries within a larger 
alea, and the General Assembly, where the size 
of the church renders one necessaly, tithes in 
the whole church, ard consists either of the 
pastors of all the churches, together with a 
ruling elder fiom each congregation, or re 
presentatives chosen from amongst both pas 
tors and ruling elders ‘The standards of the 
Presbyterian Chuichcs are the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, with the Catechisms 
Larger and Shorter Ihe United Presbyterian 
Church 1n Scotland, and some others, receive 
these with an el ar especially in respect 
to Chapter XXIII of the ‘Confession Ihe 
United Presbyterian Church has adopted a 
Declaratory Statement in regavd to its relation 
to the ‘Confession The Presbyterian Church 
of England has adept a similar documeyt 
together with XXIV brief ‘‘ Articles of the 
Faith See CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, CHURCH 
IN IRELAND, PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ENG 
LAND, and WELSH PRESBXTERIAN CHURCH 


Presbyterian Church of England The 
revival of Presbyterianism in England in the 
earlier portion of the present century was due 
to influence on English Presbyterianism, on 
the one hand of the Evangelical movement 1n 
the Established Church of Scotland which led 
up to the Disruption, and on the other of the 
consolidation of the dissenting Presbyterianism 
of d which led up to the formation of the 
United Presbyterian Synod 1n’46 The English 
section of that Synod united with the older 
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Piesbyterian body in England in 70, so form 
ing the Presbyterian Church of England Of 
the present congregations 28 trace back thei 
existence to the seventeenth century, 42 to the 
eighteenth century, while the remaining 24; 
have been established within the present cen 
tury —Statistics The Church consists of 314 
fully organised congregations and 16 preachiry. 
stations, providing accommodation tor 162,04 | 
persons Several churches are in course of re 
building and consequcntly their sittings cannot 
be givcn A large number of fully equipped 
mission stations also exist 1n connection with 
town congregations, ind these have an average 
attendance of about 12,000 pe1sons The num 
ber of ministers including, professors, 1s 320 
with 19 ordaimed and 1° medical missionaries 1n 
the fore:gn field, besides 3 missionary teacher+ 
and 25 lady missioniries There are also at 
licentiates and about theological students 
| pecan for the Clee lhe propeity of the 
hurch 1s estimated at £1 801,215, exclusive of 
sundry investments for the endowmcnt of the 
College and scholarships and for the Sustenta 
tion Fund and other schemes of the Church, of 
the College tselt and of buildings for mission 
work abroad Lhe total incon e of the Church 
In 97 Was £270578 Ihe backbone of the 
Church finance is the Sustentation kund 
which simcc 78 has secured for the body 
of the ministers excluding a limited number 
under special arrargements, 1 minimum stl 
pend of £200 Undcrthis scheme 93 congrega 
tions wer® aid receiving in 97 to the amount 
of £5810 75 107 aS a ainot 103 In 78 to the 
amount of £6443 75 6d, the average amount of 
aid required beine at d*te £6 9% 7d per con 
glegation, as aginst £€ 105 in 78 A new 
Church Building and Debt Fxtinction kund was 
Inauguiated by the Synod of 9, Ihe amount 
contemplated 1s £5 payable over five 
years, and nearly £31 oo las already beer 
subscribed Ihe Rev John Bo,ie, MA, 15 
organising Secretary of this Fund General 
Secretary, Re. | ThobiinMcGaw,MA,DD, 

7, East India Avenue, ] eadenhall St, EC 

nancial Secretary, M: John Leggat 


Prime Minister 1s he who at the summons 
of the sovereign has succeeded in forming an 
administration, of which he 1s the head, and 
which may be named after him It may be 
assumed that those who accept office under 
him agree withhis policyinthe main Although 
each member of the Cabinet administers his 
own department independently of his col 
leagues, all important departmental matters 
are submitted to him, thc most important being 
brought before the whole Cabinet, and no 
appointment of moment 1s made or recom 
mended to the Crown without his knowledge 
and concurrence His own patronage 1s very 
extensive In forming an administration, he 
selects all those who are to fill the various 
Offices, though the appointments are subject to 
the sovereigns approval It1s upon his advice 
that as vacancies occur the archbishops, bishops 
and deans and the highest judges are appointed, 
and over one hundred Grown livings are filled , 
and upon his recommendation that the most 
envied temporal titles and honourable distinctions 
—peerages, baronetcies, and the Garter, for 
example—are conferred, and such hgh ant- 
ments as the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland, the 
Viceroyalty of India, the principal ambassador- 
ships and celonial governorships, and the lord 
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Prison Reform for a report of the Com 


Crown He 1s the leader of the House of Par | mittee on this subject, which repoited in g;, 


liaament of which he is a member 


over his colleagues, his official existence being 
indeed not recognised by statute 


Primitive Mothodism. Sce WESLEYAN 


METHODIST CHURCHES 


League. A league originated in 
1883, 1n memory of the late Carl of Beacons 
field, and so called because on the anniversa 
of his death every member wears a bunc 
of primroses The members who irclude both 
sexes, are styled Knights, Dames, and Associates, 
and their branches are called ‘‘ Habitations * 
The members of the Primrose League took an 
active part in the last electoral campaign, and 
exercised considerable influence in favour of 
the Constitutional Umomst candidates Ilhe 
testimony of both candidates and_ election 
agents leaves 1t beyond doubt that the extra 
ordinary development of organised work on 
the pait of the ladies of the Primrose League 
attauned a measure of importance and success 
far greater at the Jast general election than on 
any former occasion Grand Master Marquis 
of Salisbu G , Ohairman ot Grand Counoil 
and Chancellor of the League, Dule of Marl 
borough Members enrolled up to September: 
98 number, including Scotland,1,444,609 divided 
among 2366 Habitations Vice Chancellor, G S 
Lane Fox Head Offices 64, Victoria Street, 
SW Official Organ, The Primrose League 
Gasette (monthly) 


Prince Edward Island A province of the 
Deaton of Canada It lies in St Lawrence 
Gulf, north of Nova Scotia and between New 
Brunswick and ire Breton Area 2133 sq 
m , pop 109,078 apital, Charlottetown, pop 
11,48 Divided into thiee counties Admim 
stored by a Lieut Goveinoi and Executive 
Council] Ihe people elect a House of Assembly 
of thuty by manhood sufliage The Province 
has four seats 1n the Dominion Senate and five 
in the House of Commons’ Education 1s stite 
aided, free, and compulsory, between the ages 
of 5s andi6 Entered the Dominion 1873 See 
BRITISH EMPIRE (table) and CANADA 


Yearly Average Number of Persons 





Yet as. 
Prime Minister he enjoys no legal precedence : 


On Indictment | 


seeeds g6 and 97 


PRISON STATISTICS (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) 

All the essential information which has been 
published on this subjcct appears to be com 
prised in Part I of the Judicial Statistics 
for 967 the Reports of the Commissioners of 
Prisons and the Directors of Convict Prisons 
forthe year ended March 31st, ’98 and the 
report to these officials of the Kev, P G Merrick 
on the operations of Discharged Prisoners 
Aid Societies in 96 The following statements 
arc mostly gathered from the Commissioners 


reports 
LOCAL PRISONS 


The number of prisoners received in such 
prisons during 96 and 97 were — 


96 97 
Undcr sentence of o:dinary 
courts 148 173 153 gos 
Soldiers and satlors sentenced 
by courts martial 1,008 =. 077 
Debtors or on civil process T1,;°45 10756 
In default of sureties 1,670 1 776 
167,054 167,574 


Ihe popueion of thcse prisons on March 
318t, ‘98, was 14071, aS against 1400, at the 
corresponding period of the previous yeir 
Phe avcrage d uly population in 97 8 w1s 14,225, 
of which 11,675 were males and 25,0 were 
females In the previous year such population 
consisted of 1, 987—viz , 11,570 ma'es and 2417 
females If the increasc due to retairing con 
victs under sentence of penal servitude 1n local 
prisons 1s deducted the average daily popula 
tion would be 13 723 1n 97 8, and 13 481 1n the 
previous year The average population of local 
or short sentenced prisoners was consequently 
higher by >421n 97 8 than in the preceding 5 ear 
Thc following table shows the geneial tendency 
to decrease of commattals to prisons and the 
number committed relative to population — 


On Summary Conviction 

















din England and Wales Number per 100,0 0 Number per 102,000 
se ea 6 PU sitess of Population of ee of Population of 
England and Wales €f |England and Wales 
Duiing 5 years ended March ,rst, 8. 9,962 378 149 046 566 4 
- ‘ ” ” 9 | 9 126 327 140,722 505 6 
”? ’ ’ 95 8,253 = 280 | 137 291 467 1 
» year ending March 31st, 96! 7,933 261 146,019 480 4 
” ” ” ys 97 7,386 240 140,727 458 x 
8,044 | 257 | 145,961 470 0 
Decrease per cent 196 | 300 | 20 170 
>Manynew last ten years for certain offences of a quasi- 


re dece Se ae oe oe ot es Tere 
has been a matenal extension of the powers of 
dealing with other offences, and also greater 
activity by the police and local authorities in 
prosecuting This fact 1s well notified by sta 
tistics showing the increase that has taken 
place in the number of convictions during the 


hind, including adulteration of food 
and drugs, cruelty to animals, offences against 
the Diseases of Animals Act, and 1m relation to 
dogs , offences against Highway Acts, offences 
against the Factory Acts, police regulations, 
local bye laws, etc, and nst gaming, in 
corrigible rogues, and “other offences’ under 
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the Vagrancy Acts The total number of con 
victions for all offences on indictment and 
summarily, which was 519,781 1n 856, had 
increased to 644,296 1n 967, being an increase 
ot 23 per cent fhe total number of convic 
tions for quasi criminal offences in 967 were 
524,944, aS against 229,285 1n 8,6 Among such 
contictions tor the, forme period there were 
1€2,66, for drunkenness alone, °9 78 for 
offences igainst the HighwajgActs, 760 § tor 
breaches of police re,ulations, local byelaws, 
etc , and 19,695 under the headings of gaming, 
incorrigible rogues, and under offences unde1 
the Vagrancy Acts there are a viriety of cases 
of a quasi criminil character in which the pio 
ceedings approich ncarly to the criminal form 
and most of which would be deemed criminal 
for purposes of appeal under the Judicatuie 
Acts Thus, it appears from the Judicial 
Statistics relating to Crime, for g6—the latest 
returns published—that 1n 19,(31 cases ipplica 
tions were made foi orders to require persons 
using threats, etc, to find sureties, and in 
17,097 orders were made, and 1n 1231 cases the | 
defendant was imprisoned 1n default of finding 
the sureties The sentences under this head | 
are occasionally severe In 41 instances they 
exceeded thrce months’ Bastardy orders were 
made 1n 6401 and cnfoiced by imprisonment in 
957 cases Orders for maintenance of wives 
were made in 5314and en‘orced by imprisonment 
in 86, cases The Prison Commissioncrs, in 
their report for 67, state that ‘ the large 
increase oft convictions for the minor offcnces 
detailed, and the consideiable proporuion that 
thev bear to the total volume of crime, has an 
impoitant bearing on the general question of 
the increase of crime, if tnat is to be gaugcd | 
solely by the total annual number of convic 
tions irrespective of the offence, and by the fact | 
that about three fourths of the pcrsons con 
victed escape by the payment of a fine imposed 
for comparatively trivial offences ’ Under the 
Protection of First Offenders Act the court 
before whom an individual not previously con 
victed 1s convicted of larceny or false pretences 
may, having regard to thc youth, character, 
antecedents, etc, of the offender, or to the 
trivial nature of the offence, order that he be 
released, on entering into recognisance, ctc, | 
*o come up for judgment when called upon, 
and to be of good behaviour If he fail to | 
conform to any of the conditions of his recog 
nisances, he may be brought up to answer 
concerning his conduct and to receive judg 
ment It 1s provided by section 16 of the 
Summary Judicature Act, 79, that when the 
charge, although proved, is of a tmifling 
nature, the court, without proceeding to con 
\iition, may dismiss it, and may order thg, 
defendant to pay damage not beyond 4os or 
costs By the same section it 1s further 
enacted that the court, on conviction, may 
order the defendant to give security with o1 
without sureties, and with or without payment 
of damage or costs 

The prisoners discharged under the First 
Offenders Act ’87, and the Summary Jurisdic 
tion Act ’79, 1n cases which came before Courts 
of Summary Jurisdiction, were no less than 
39,997 1n °97. The number of juveniles in 
prison at the end of that year was about the 
Same as the previous year, being 46 as against 
42, but there has been a considerable diminu 
tion since ’95, when the number was127_ There 
has also been a slight falling off in the number 
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of juveniles committed to reformatories The 
new rules for the t1eitment of juvenile offenders 
are now 1n full operation, and are working well 
The Goveinor of Bedford Prisonieports ‘As 
atesult of these rules being carefully apphed, 
strict discipline combined with discretion and 
kindness and constant employ ment, 1t 1s proved 
ah ate doubt that the 1mp)isonment of these 
lads hes a most salutary effect, which 1s only 
1calised by a comparison, both as regirds thei 
moril and physical state on reccption with 
their condition on discharge The (€ hairman 
ot the Aid Society in thei report states that 
‘every cffort 18 midc, by 1 combination of 
kindncss with frmness, to 1eclum them from 
ctiminal couises ind the prejudice and ob 
jections which have arisen t>» the imprison 
ment of juvenile offendeis would appear to 
have no 1easonnbic foundation in view of the 
new systcm that has been introduced by H M 
Commissioneis of Prisons’ Lhc Governoi of 
Warwick Prison also sp aks highly of the new 
system, and stitcd ‘‘that the physical drill, 
habits of cleanliness, 1nd implicit obedience, 
with instruction bo.h in sehgious and seculai 
knowledge, cann t but beir some fruit 11 a 
majority of these poo: boys whu are ait an age 
apt to learn 


CONVICT PRISONS 


Ihe number of mul convicts received in 
these establishments fiom locil prisons and 
the Channel [slands under fresh sentences 
duiing the yea: ended March ,15t 98, was 655, 
besides 189 with licences revoked or forfeited 
The number of fcmale convicts received into 
the convict prisons from local prisons under 
fresh sentences and during such year was 30, 
besides 18 with licences 1evohed or forfeited 
The Penal Servitude Act, 91, by which courts 
of justice are enablcd to pas» sentences of 
penal seivitude for three years and upwards 
instead of being restricted to terms of five 
years and upwaids has becn freely taken 
advantage of Ihc average Icngth of the 
sentences of all the convicts in convict and 
local prisons on March 31st, '98, was 6 86 
ycars for males and 8 4 for temales, while on 
the same date 1n 97 1t was 7 o1 years for males, 
and 756 years for females As regards local 
and convict prisons geneially, and then 
prisoners, some important statemcnts are to be 
notified Firstly, concerning first offenders, and 
since the formation of what 1s called ‘‘the star 
class’ in convict prisons, 1n ’79, up to March 
stst, 98, .339 male convicts have been placed 
thercin, of whom only 2: of those discharged 
have returned to penal servitude under 
fresh sentences, and only , have bad their 
licences revoked or forfeited Of 99 females 
in the class, none have returned to penal 
servitude 

The Prison Commissioners statc that, as 
regards the segreyation of first offenders, 
the very results of the ‘‘star clasp’ led the 
Commissioners to anticipate that an analogous 
system of the separation of first offenders in 
local prisons would have a most beneficial 
effect The Commissioners therefore carried 
into practical effect in 97 the complete separa- 
tion of first offenders from the habitual criminals 
by the establishment ot the ‘‘star class’ system 
in all local pmsons During the year 9812 
males and 2210 females have been placed 1n that 
class, of whom 485 males, or 49 percent , and 
152 females or 7 percent , have been recommitted 
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) prison under fresh scntences In then 

cport fer g7 the Commissioners state that, 
is regaids the ‘sta class referred to, 
S succesS in a great measure depends on | 
the cooperation of the police and of the 
visiting magistrates, which it 1s expected 

will be forthcoming The advantages of the 

segregation of the first offendcrs from other 
timinals 1s well acsciibed in the report of 
the Chaplain of Wormwood Scrubs I rison 

who states that ‘ frequent person1l inte: course 
with this class on 1 whole shous that they ure 
not thieves neither arc they criminals as this 
erm 1s gencrally undeistood ‘They ire of a 
better stamp both socially morally, and 1n 

ellectually than the ordinary prisoners con 
sequcntly one his better material to werk upon 

1 find among thum managers, bankers clerks 

nsuranc agents, cle ks to solicitors, in mer 
cantile and othe: offices, diapers assistants 
men cmploycd in LIM Pos. Offite and in 
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similai posts of trust, most of whom hive had 
1 fairly liberal education Now, to most of 
these imprisonment is a crushing blow, and 
were it not for the fact that one 1s able to offer 
them some helping hand on discharge, would 
almost overwhelm them, I find them well 


LaLa ~3 funn Fane naminien ennnmba ee nesee en ee 


as fist offenders at once raises them a step 
above the ordinary priso1 ers, a position they 
are not slow to realise, and yet not to presume 
upon it So far, therefore the scheme is a 
ctep in the right direction 

The following table shows the population of 
Iingland and Wales with the number of 
prisoneis sentenced to dcath to penal servi 
tude for hfe to penal servitude for a term of 
years to imprisonment on indictment and on 
suminary conviction or want of sureties in °1ch 
ycai from 8? to g inclusive 


Number of Prisoners sentenced to 





Penal Servitude for 
Population 
aa) ot oe lind Penal a term of yc&rs esa Ns el pepe opment on 
and W ales one Perv uee By By onIndictment =, iction ie fr 
Ordinary Court- want of suieties 
| Courts Maittial 
88 28155 197 | 36 4 go Q O14 146 925 
) 8 447 O14 ) e t 7 857 I 9 214 
J 28 762 87 24 70 I 7775 14 2 
gt 2Q 002 52° 19 4 747 7)548 1 0 803 
) 29 403 346 2 I 893 7 780 138) 1 
y3 | 29 731 100 8 g6o 7775 149 763 
J4 30 ¢6> 76 29 956 - 671 141 675 
Q5 | 30, 394 078 19 I $0, 7 448 148 10 
96 30 717 > o3 6 7>2 4 ~ ¢57 142 97 
7 Q1O5R 35 14 4 1 7 103 ¥47 727 





The undermentioned particulais ielate to 
penal servitude piisoners ieceived and dis 


— 


charged during the year erded March 31st, ’88, 
Viz 


Males Females Total 


(1) Number of Prisoners received during the above mentioned 


ot ba under fiesh sentences of penal servitude 
(2) Number of the above prisoners who had b en yrevi u ly 


sentenced to penal servitude 


(3) Percen.age of those re convicted to those sentcnced 
(4) Number of convicts dischiuged on licence fot 


1eferred to 


787 


dae f 

28 8 
the \ ar 

12 6 


(5) Number of convicts whose licences were revoked or to1 fcrted 


during such year 


6) Percentage of revocations and forfeituics of licence to 


licences granted duiing the yeat 


¢ 
(7) Number of convicts discharged on expiration of sentence 


during thit year 


PRISON INDUSTRIES 

A fuithe: advance has been made in the 
regulation of pnson labour by the appointment 
of paid instructors for these industiies which 
require special skill and technical qualifications 
lhe Prisons Committce advised that better 
provision should be made for the supply of 
skilled workers as teachers, and for the diect 
superintendence of industries in each prison, 
and that workers who acquire suffiuent know 
ledge tu supervise skilled work should receive 
qn gx'ra allowance A schcme has been ap- 
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IO 5 16 9 


13 


proved, and 1s now in operation, giving hteral 
effect to this recommendation In Appendix No 
18 to the Commissioners last repoit a very in 
teresting statement 1s made by the Comptrollei 
of Prison Industries as to the work done therein 
by prisoners during 978 In gauging the 
industrial powers of our prisons the tollowing 
points must, he states, be borne in mind (a) 
the shortness o: the sentences of the bulk of 
the prisoners (5) the tact that the law requires 
for the first month, or during his sentence 1f 1t 
18 less than a month, every prisoner sentenced 
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to hard labour (unless the medical officer 
objects on the ground of health) to be employed 
mm One or other of those forms of severe toil, 
of which the treadwheel and the crank have 
been so long the accepted types, (c) the 
compaiatively low physique of the ordinary 
prisoners of to day, (d@) the scarcity of skilled 
workmen among the prisoners now received, 
(e) the fact that n&t less than 22 per cent of 
our local prisoners are practically non workers, 
consisting as they do of débtois, piisoners 
awaiting tial, and prisoners on the sick list 
An increased support compared with 96 
has been given to prison trade operations by 
Government Depirtments The Admiralty, the 
War Office, the Post Office, the Crown Agents 
for the Colonies, the Office of Woiks, the 
Stationery Office, etc , have used prison labour 
on an extended scale, and their technical officers 
have in many c18ses rendercd valuable assist 
ance by suggesting 1mprovements mde in the 
details of prison manufactures Among the 
supplies have been, brooms and brushes, tin 
ware, mattresses, bolsters, pillows, sicks, 
hammocks for wounded men, kit bags, haver 
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sacks, baskets, canvas, clothing, clothes bags, 
bed sackings, sand bags, nose bags, mail 
bags, leathe: leggings, beds, drabbet, twine, 
pouchcs, picking cases, crites, rugs, mats, 
foundry work, hand stoves carpentiy, shoe 
making, bookbinding, upholstery work, mat 
ting, ship fenders, despatch bags, tool bags, 
firewood, and washing fo: the Government 
Offices in London 

An interesting experiment 1s 1n progress 
with the binding of books for the Home Office 
Library, and itis probable to undeitake work 
ot this hind for other branches of the Govern 
ment seivice A large proportion of the book 
binding and printing required for the Prison 
Commission Office and tor the 61 local and 
convict prisons in England and Wales has 
been done in pi sons’ A depletion in the 
ranks of the ocakum pickers his been steadily 
pioceeding, 1nd arrangements have been com 
pleted for the final discontinuance at an early 
date of all unproductive crink and treadwheel 
labour The value of the prisoners carnings 
at local and convict prisons for the year ended 
March ,j1st, 98 1s as under — 


lotil Co vict 


Description of Employment | cane eee: Gi ind Total 
Daily average numbe~ of Prisoners | Vales 129 M Ics oe Malcs IT,550 
at productive work lemales = 1)50 len ales 151 Lemales 101 
£ s d £4 sd 4 sd 
Manufactures 5? 904 7 3 I ,194 19 Q 64 75 18 
Farm — 557 19 6 § 9731) 6 
Buildings — 
Prison Depaitment 12%) 19 7 23 689 7015 9 
Admiralty — )5/0 8 7 J50 7 
War Department 43 9 1 5443 3 1 
Ordinary service of the Prison F470 4 5 | I 7201) 1 oe ae Fa | 
Average annual eainng>s pel 
plisonei at work 10 16 6 2>17 9 


The total earnings fromthe Aylesbury convict 
prison amounted to £2156 11s 4d, ot which 
4105518s rod was obtained from manufactures, 


and £110012s 6d from theservice of the prison | 
| at much cost of time, money and labour, to find 


DISCHARGED PRISONERS AID SOCIETIES 


Many such societies have bcen formed for the 
object of the reinstatement in honest hfe of 
men and women on release from prison, and 
where a helping hand or a hindly encourage 
ment on discharge may save from a relapse 
into crime Since Jan rst, ’87, every prison 
in England and Wales has had a Dischar¥ed 
Prisoners Ard Society working 1n connect:on 
with 1t Some of these societies are well 
organised and managed, and are doing their 
work well [here are others, however, which 
do but little for the purposes fo. which they 
exist These statements, which aie made 
concerning such societies by the Rev G 
P Merrick in his report to the Commis 
stoners of Prisons on the operations of 
Discharged Pmisoners’ Aid Societies in ’96, 
are supplemented by others of great importance 
on this subject e adds that some of the 
societies leave the care of the work and of the 
interest of such bodies to a very few zealous 
members ‘Some, again, are deeply interested 


in the work, but do not march with the 
times {here are other Dischaiged Pr 
soners Aid Societies which are active and 
zealous and are 1n various ways endcavouring, 


out how best to help the ex prisoner to hecome 
a respectable, law abiding citizen, and to 
recove: his good name and place in the every- 
day world lhese societies are doing their 
self appointed work in such a manner that 
thousands who have bcen discharged from the 
prison tela have abundant reason to be thank- 
tul for their existence’ In ’96 these societies 
offered to help nearly 76,coo men and women 
who, out of a total of 169,137, were released 
from the prisons of Fngland and Wales during 
the year The Prison Commiscioners state 
in their report for 97 that they have given 
much attention to the question of aid on dis 

charge, and that Mr Merrick s comprehensive 
report on the existing system in relationto local 
prisons, and his suepeeuone for 1ts 1mprove- 
ment, have afforded them (the Commissioners) 
the opportunity of aamrguerey 

details of which are not yet 


a scheme (the 
nally approved) 


for the future organisation of the Aid leties 
referred to, with a view to developing their 
effectiveness towards the end for which they 
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were created These officials further state 
that it 1s neither their object no: wish ‘to 
hamper or interfere with the free play of the 
voluntary societies constituted for the aid of 
prisoners throughout the country We 
venture only to offer advice and guidance, 
having opportunities as the central authority 
of seeing by what methods this form of charity 
18 hikely to be excrcised to the greatest advan 
tage in the interests of the individual prisoner 
and of the State It 1s our object also to 
recognise and simplify the principle on which 
the Government grant will be allocated, and 
generally to introduce uniformity of operation 
Into a great system of charity, which, while 
it 18 best discharged by voluntary persons and 
agencies, must having 1egard to its important 
and far reaching 1csults, always be a subject 
of State concern and interest Aid to convicts 
18 on a different principle There 1s no local 
society, and no additional giant the gratuity 
which a prisoner under long sentence earns 
being considered sufficient to mcet his actual 
needs on discharge The function of aiding 
convicts on discharge rests mainly with the 
two well known London societies—the Royal 
and the St Giles s Christian M ssion e 
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have ascertained by inquiry that the governors . 


and chaplains of convict prisons are on the 
whole satisfied that existing means are adequate 
for at least affording an oppoitunity to a dis 
charged convict who 1s desirous of leading a 
better life 
the aid on dischai ge generally to femaie convicts 
who have fulfilled their sentence, we are not 
satisfied that existing methods are sufficient 
and the governor and chaplain of Aylesbury 
Prison concur in this opinion The Com 
missioners therefore recommend that this 
prison ‘should bc specially treated, and that a 
system should be established ara ore to that 
In use in local prisons—viz , a Government 
grant at so much per head of discharged 
prisoners, to be disbursed by a specially con 
stituted Aid Society, consisting of the prison 
authorities and the official visito1s Working on 


the spot, with full knowledge of the character , 


antecedents and piospccts of this special class 
of prisoner ’ 

Acording to the Rcport of the Com 
missioners published in ’98, the improved 
scheme referred to for the better orgamsation 
of discharged prisoners’ aid societies his been 
approved and came into opcration on April ist 


certificates have not yet been issued pending 
further inquiries creat effoits have been 
and are being made in various localities to 
comply with the provisions of the scheme An 
arrangement has now been completed under 
which the authorities of the Royal Society for 
Assisting Discharged Prisoners co operate 
with the lady visitors of the Aylesbury Prison 
with the object of making spevial provision 
for all deserving cases Since the previous 
report of the Commissioners for the year ending 
97 further advance has been made in the 
appointment of lady visitois to the local prisons 

e Commissioners state that excellent results 
follow from the appointment of discreet and 
judicious ladies in this respect Hitherto 
their efforts have been chiefly directed to 
making WH jadadiblasia for deserving cases among 
the fers eprisonersondischarge The success 


With regard to the question of | 


(Pri 


of the system, and the evidence that their work 
among the prisoners in gaol can be carried on 
without any detriment to its discipline and 
good government, has led the Commissioners 
to desire that the sphere of influence of these 
ladies might be more extended A circular 
has been addressed to the Visiting Committees 
throughout the country, inviting their opinion 
whether the services of fady visitors mght 
be placed on a,more satisfactory footing, and 
used not only for purposes of aid on discharge, 
but for duties more closely connected with the 
internal life in prison during imp1isonment 
The Commissioners were of opinion that “ good 
might follow if ladies connected with the 
locality were to advise as to the industrial 
occupations that might be followed in prison, 
and if toa certain extent they undertook the 
duties of scripture reader in selected c1ses, 
reading to and conveising with prisoners in 
their cells 


MISCELLANEOUS 


As regards extradition, the numbe: of cases 
which occurred in 96 according tothe ‘Judicial 
Statfstics concerning Crime before mentioned, 
was very small In that year the surrender of 
23 criminals was gianted to foreign Govern 
ments, and the surrender of , criminals was 
obtained from such Governments During the 
yeir endcd March 31st, 98, there was acon 
siderable decrease in the number of cases of 
msanity compared with the corresponding 

eriod of 96 7, the total number of cases 1n the 
ormer year having been 150, and 164 1n 967, 
while the number or those in which the 
symptoms of insanity first appeared after 
reception into prison was 62, as against 43 
in 967 but of these 62, as the Medical In 
spector has stated, the mental condition of 18 
was teturned as unsatisfactory on reception 
Concerning cruminal lunatics, these consist of 
persons charged with a ciiminal offence who 
are found insine by the jury at assizes or quarter 
sessions, and of criminal prisoners who are 
certified insane while awaiting trial or unde 
going sentence The latter class are more 
numerous, and chiefly consist of prisoners 
sentenced to short terms of impnsonment for 
minor offences These persons are generally 
removed tg the nearest county or borough 
asylum, and aftei the end of their sentence are 
detained theiein as ordinary pauper lunatics 


number of criminal lunatics received into 
asylums during 96 was 194, of whom 24 were 
foynd insine by the verdict of juries, 138 were 
celtified to be insane while serving sentences 
in prison, and 16 were found insane while 
under detention on remand or awaiting t11al 
Forty one of the lunatics were received into 
the Broadmoor Asylum Of those remaining 
unde: detention at the end of the year, 64 

out of a total of 769 were in this Asylum, an 

of these 145 had been confined therein for ten 
years 115 for fifteen years, 68 for twenty jears, 
and 146 above twenty years For Prison Act, 
98, see SESSION, sect 80 


Privileges, Committee for. The petition 
of every claimant to a title of nobility 1s re 
ferred to the Committee for Privileges of the 
House of Lords, a body which 1s composed of 
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the Lord Chancellor, the ex Lord Chancellors 
and the Lords of Appeal, or some of them, the 
President being the Chairman of Committees 
Counsel and witnesses may be heard, and the 


case 1s decided by the majority of the members 
of the committee present 


PRIVY, COUNCIL 


A body of persons nominated by the sovereign 
without any patent or grant, @d who upon 
taking the oath of office are at once qualifed 
members A pivy councillor must be a 
natural born or naturalised British subject 
and as he 15 created by the sovereign so he 
can be removed from the list at her pleasure 
It 18 customary to include in the bodv the 
royal princes and the archbishops, several 
of the principal officers of State and of the 
Household become privy councillors by v rtue 
of their office the principal secretaries of state 
are of course sworn of the Council before they 
can take part in the deliberations ot the selcct 
number of the body uwhich we know as the 
Cabinet Council, the ludge Advocate Gentei al 
1s always included and the rank is bestowed 
upon ambassadors and the principal colomal 
governors and frequently upon icspected 
politicians who may neve have been in office 
as an honotary distinction Occrisiona'ly in 
recent years acolonial statesman of eminence 
has been appointed, and in 97 all the premiei1s 
of theself governing colonies who by invitition 
officially attended the celebratio1 1n London of 
H M Diamond Jubilee weiec added Any pii 3} 
councillor may act asajusticeofthe peace The 
Lord President of the Council is appointed by 
letters patent under the great seal his duty 1s 
to manage the debates in council] to propose 
matters fiom the soveieign at the council 
table, and to report to Her Majecty the reso 
lutions taken thereon’ It 1s only on raie 
occasions that the whole body of membcrs 
assembles one of those instarces being a_ he 
demise of the Crown, when it 1s the duty of 
the Privy Council to mcet and proclaim the 
new sovereign For the ordiniy busi ess of 
the Council only those who are summoned 
attend, and the number thus called upon is 
usually very small, and consists generally of 
members of the party in power Among other 
important functions of the Council aie the 
granting of charters of incorporation to public 
and private bodies, and the biinging into 
operation by means of orders 19 council of the 

rovisions of many Statutes which Parliament 
eaves to the executive to enforce temporarily 
or permanently at such time o1 times as it 
may deem necessary and desirable Royal 
proclamations, summoning or proroguing or 
dissolving Parliament and for many other 
purposes, are made by and with the advice 
of the PC before being issued Several 
public departments have grown out of or are 
even now committees of the Counci] Lhe 
Board of Trade, althougn it 1s now an entirely 
separate department, 1s still officially entitled 
the Committee of Council for Trade The Edu 
cation ent, with its own vice president, 
is a Committee of the Pnvy Council and there 
are besides a Univermties Committee, which 
reviews the statutes made under the Oxford 
aod Cambridge Act a Scottish Universities 
Committee, and a Judicial Committee for appel 


late business It 1s provided by statute that | Oambridge, H RH Duke of 


certain of the colonial judges, acting or retired, 
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who max have been appointed members of the 
11yy Council shall be members of this com 
mittee and two such appuointmcnts were 
made in 97 _ Included among the powers 
and duties of the Board of Agriculture (sce 
AGRICULTULL) we meny which were formerly 
dis haiged by the Agricultural Dept of the 
Privy Cone —The Pnvy Council in Ireland, 
a smaller body than that in En,land, advises 
the Loid Lieutenant and exeicises some of 
the powers poss ssed by the Council in Great 
Britain but in 1clation to Irish affaus only 
—As the Privy Council in Great Britain and 
he Privy Council in Ireland are distinct bodies 
theiugh it sill be noticed that sone persons 
ae members of both a separate hst of each 
15 set out corrected to Nov 98 Ihe word 

Pe r isintcnded to sigmify that sone par 
ticulars regirding the public life of the noble 
lord :cfeircd tc are g1ven under the head of 

Pce age and \f£P 1s meant to refer the 
readc: to our list of the House of Commons 
In cases Where the Piivy Councillor 1s neither 
Peer nor MP _ ome bio raphical facts are 


appended = All Irivy councillors should be 
addressed as hight Honourable See 
MINISTRY 


Alphabetical List of Privy Oouncil in Great 
Britain 


Lord P) zane aoe of Devonshire, 


(keb 86) Peer 
(Aug ¢ ) MP 


Aberdeen E irl of 
Acland A H D 


Akers Douglas ‘rctas (June 91) MP 

Ancaster Larlof Mai ’80) Pcer 

Argyl Dukeo (Jan 5 ) Pe 

Ashbourne Lord (June 85) Pcer 

Ashcombe Lod (Mar 80) Pcer 

Ashley Hoi <Arthony Evelyn Melbourne 
(June 97) 3 $s 7th Shaftesbury 


Called bar LiicolnsInn 6 Private Sec Ld 
Palmeiston 50 and 59 65 Parliamentary Sec 
to Bd of lrade 8082 Under Col Sec 825, 
MP Poole 74 80 I of Wight 80 8s 

Asquith Herbert Henry (Aug 92) MP 

Baltour A J (june 85) MP _ See special 
biograpy 

Balfour J) B (Aug 83) MP 

Balfour of Burleigh Loid (June g7) Peer 

Beaufort Duke of (keb 58) Pcer 

Belper, Loid (July 95) Pcer 

Bowen, Sir George Ferguson GC MG _ (Nov 
86 ) 22 Formerly fellow and tutor of 
Biasenose Coll Princip of Univ of Corfu, 
Sec Lord High Commr Ionian Islands 54 9, 
Gov Queensland 59 68 New Zealand 68 73, 
Victoria 738 Ma ritius 7883 Hong Kong 
837, wentto Maila Jan 88 asa Roy Commr 
to inquire into the manner of dividing Malta 
and its dependencies into electoral] distncts 

Braddon Sit Edwira Nicholas Coventry (July 


97) See special biogiaphy 
(May 80) Peer 


Breadalbane Marq of 

Bright, Jacob (june 94) 2t Bro of the 
lale John Bright MP Manchester 67 74, 
76-85 and 8695, J P_ Lancs 

Brodrick William St John Fremantle (Jan 
97) MP 

Brownlow karl (July 87) Peer 

Bryce, oo (Aug 92) MP 

Burghclere Lord (Aug g2) Peer 

Cadogan, Earl (June 8,) Peer 

(July 56) See 


special biography 
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poamcer A. (July ’98). M P. 

eo annerman, Sir Henry. (Nov. 784 ) 

Oanterbury, Archbp. of. (May ’8s) Peer. 

Oarrington, Earl. (J uly 81.) Peer. 

Oavan, Earl of. (Feb. ’86) Peer. 

Chamberlain, Joseph. (May ’80) M.P. 

Chaplin, H. (June ’8s) M.P. 

Ohosterfield, Eail of. (Apr. ’94) Peer. 

Chitty, Sir Joseph William. (Jan. ’97.) Is and 
son of the late Mr. Lhomas Chitty, and was 
b. ’28; #2, 58, Clara Jessie, a daughter of the 
late Sir F. Pollock; £. Eton and Ball. Coll, 
Oxon (M.A, ’54), fellow of Exeter ’s52, 
called to bar Lincoln’s Inn ’56; Q.C. ’74, 
bencher ’75, M P. Oxford 801, judge of the 
Chancery Div. ’8r until ‘97, when he was app. 
a Lord Justicc of Appeal. The right hon. and 
learned gentleman was thrice stroke of the 
Oxford eight. 

Ohbristian, H.R H. Prince Frederich Christian 
Charles Augustus of Schleswig-Holstein, 
K.G (Aug. ’94) mm, '66, H R.H. Princess 
Helena; 15 a general in the army 

Collins, Sir Richard Henn (Nov.’97) DB ‘4, 
being a son of Stephens Collins, OC, of 
Dublin Called bar Mid. Temple ’o7, QC ’&3, 
was joint ed of ‘‘Smith’s Leading Cases”, 
Judge Q B. Division ’or-7, since when he has 
been a Lord Justice of Appeal, was (97) 
an arbitiator on the Venezuelan Boundary 


Question. 2, Bramham Gardens, S.W 
Athenzum. 

Collings, Jesse. (Aug.’92.) M.P. 

Colville of Culross, Lord. (July 66) Peer. 


Connaught, H.R.H. Duke of. (May 771) See 
special biography. 

Connemara, Lord (April’80) Peer. 

Oork, Ea:lof. (May ’66) Peer. 

QGouch, Sir Richard. (Nov. ’75) B. 717. Bar. 
Midd. Temp. ’4t (Bencher ’81); Judge High 
Court of Bombay ’62-6, Chief Justice of High 
Court of Calcutta’7o-75; Memb judicial Com- 
mittee Privy Counc) since 81 

Courtney, L. H. (Jan. ’89) MP. 

Coventry, Earlof (Aug. ’77.) Peer. 

Co ' Earl. (May 71) Peer. 

Cranbrook, Earl of. (July 66) Peer. 

Crewe, Earl of. (Aug.’92.) Peer. 

Cross, Viscount. (Feb ’74) Peer. 

Curne, Sir Philip H. Wodehouse. (Jan. '94 ) 
B. ’34; son of the late Raikes Currie, Esq., 
M.P. for Northampton; Cleik in the Foreign 
Office ’54; private sec. to the Marquis of 
Sahsbury '78-30; Sec. to the Garter Mission 
to Spain '81; Assist. Under Sec of State for 
Foreign Affairs ‘82; Peimanent Sec. ’89-93; 
Ambassador to Constantinople ’93-8; when he 
was appointed to Rome; GC B 

Curzon of Kedleston, Lord. (June’9s5) Peer. 

Dartmouth, Earl of. (June ’8s5) Peer. 

Davey, Lord. (Nov. ‘93) Peer. 

Deane, Si1 J, P. (Aug. ’92) B ’12 Called to 
the Bar (Inn. Temple) ’41; QC. ’58; 15 Ad 
miralty Advocate, Vicai-Gen of Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and Chancellor of Diocese o1 
Sri eel 

Derby, Eariof. (April’78) Peer. 

Devonshire, Duke ot. (Feb ’66) Peer 

gira Sir Charles Wentworth, Bart. (Dec. ’82 ) 


Duoie, Earl of. (July ’s9) Peer. 
Dufferin and Ava, Marquis of. (Dec. ’68) Peer. 
ke, Sir W. H., Bart. (April ’80) M.P. 

wards, Sir Fleetwood (Oct. ‘95.) B. ‘42 


Entered R.E '63; May ‘83, Lieut. Col 90, 
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A.D.C. to Gov. of Bermuda ’67-9; attached to 
the special Embassy during the Berlin Con- 
gress *78; Assist. Keeper Privy Purse, and 
Assist. Private Sec. tothe Queen 78-5, since 
mene has been Keeper of the Privy Purse; 


Elgin, Earlof (Feb °86.) Peer. 

Elkot, Hon. Sir Henry, George. (June 67., 
B. ’17, 2nd son of $nd E. Minto. Was 
many years in or: service; was Min. at 
Copenhagen ’5$-g, Naples ‘3962 Greece '62-3, 
Italy ’63-6, ney 66-77, Vienna ’77-84; re- 


tned 784, G . 

Escombe, Harry. (luly ’97.) QC. B. ’37. 
&. St. Paul's Grammar School, London 
Fntered the Natal Legislative Council in ’72 
as member for the borough of Duiban; nom1- 
nated to the Executive Council ’80, Chm. of 
the Natal Harbour Board '81-94; 1s Comman- 
de: of the Natal Naval Volunteers with 
relative rank of Lieut Col. in Volunteer 
Force. Was Att.-Gen. 1n the Ministry of Sir 
John Robinson, and on the resignation of 
that gentleman in Feb ’97 he formed a new 
Ministry, 1n which he held the offices of 
Premier, Att -Gen, and Min of Education 
{resigned after General Election of Sept. ’g7). 
He visited London during the Jubilee, and 
was sworn of the Privy Council in July 

Esher, Visct (Nov.’76) Peer. 

Fergusson, Sir James, Bart. (Nov. ’68.). M.P 

Field, Loid. (Mar. ’90) Peer. 

Fife, Duke of. (May ’80.) Peer. 

Foljambe, Francis John Savile. (Nov. ’g5.) B. 
’30, M.P. East Retford ’57-85; Lord High 
Steward of Last Retford. 

Ford, Sir Francis Clare. (Aug. 88) B. 18—. 
Served 1n the Light thy one 46-51; entered 
dip. service ’s52; was H.M. Comnr. at Halifax 
under the Treaty of Washington ’75-7; Mun. 
to the Argentine Repub. ’78-9, in due "995 
Biazil ’79-81, Gieece ’81-4, Spain 84-8; Amb. 
at Madrid 88-92; Turkey ’92-3; Italy ’93 8; 
GC M.G. ’86, G.C B ’89. 

Forrest, Sir John. (July ’97) 
biography 

Fowler, Sir Henry H. (June’86) M.P. 

Fry, Sir Edward. (Apml 83) B.’27. Called 
to bar 54; OC. ’69; Judge of High Court 
77; Lord Justice of Appeal ’83 92; was ’97-8 
Chm of the Royal Comm. of Inquiiy into the 
Procedure and Practice of the Irish Land 
Commn. 


Garth, Sir Richard. (Feb. ’88.) B.’20. Called 
to bar Lincoln’s Inn ’47; eC and Bencher 
"66; M.P. Guildford ’66-8 ; Chief Justice High 
Court of Judicature, Bengal, '75-86. 


Gladstone, Heibert J. (Mar. ’94) MP. 

Goldie, Sir George Dashwood Taubman. 
(July 798) B ’46, being a son of Col Goldie- 
Taubman, Speaker of the House of Keys, 
Isle of Man. Received a military education 
and 1s Licut. R E., travelled much in Africa, 
1s Governo: of the Royal Niger Co., and 18 
an expert on Niger questions, attended the 
Beilin Conference of ’84 5. 11, Queen’s Gate 
Gardens. Naval and Military. 

Gorst, Sir J. E. (Feb. ’90.) MP. 

Goschen, G. Joachim. (Nov. ’65.) M.P. 

Grant-Duff, Sir Mountstuart Elphinstone. (May 
80.) B. ’29. (L). M.P. Elgin Dist. ’59-81. 
Under-Sec. India ’68-74; Under-Sec. Colomes 
"Bo-81; Gov. Madras ’81-6; Ld. Rector Aber- 
deen Univ. 66-72; G.C.S.L, F.R.GS. 

Gully, William Court. (May ‘95.) M.P. 


see special 
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Halsbury, the Earl of (June 85) Peer 

Hanbury, Robert Wm (June 95) MP 

Hamuton, LordG (April 78) MP 

Harcourt, Sir W Vernon (Apiil 80) MP 

Harrowby, Earlof (Mar 74) Peer 

Hay, at ohn Charles Dalrymple, Bart (Mar 
74) 21 Served in navy 5478 when he 
became admiral on yetired list, having secn 
much active set\ ce tn Crimean campaign and 
elsewhere, and received three, war medals 
MP (C) Wakefield 62,, St£mford 66 80 
Wigtown Dist 8085, a Lord of the Ad 

PS dea 668 h co ] 
ayter Sir Aithur, Bt (June 94) B 35 MP 
tor Wells 658 Bath 7385 Walsall 935 1 
Iord of the [Treasury 8082 Fin Sec War 
Office 82 5, 1n Grenadier Guards 56 66 

Heneage Lord (Feb 80) Peer 

Herschell, Lord (Leb 86) Peer 

Hertford Marquis of (Feb 79) Peer 

Hibbert Sir John (Feb 86) B 24 MP for 
Oldham 6274, 7786 925 called to bir 
Inner Temple 49 ] P and DL Lancashire 
Chm LancasterC C Sec Loc Gov Board 
724 and 80 Under Sec St te Home De 
partment 8,4 Fin Sec Tieasury 845 and 
25 Sec Admiralty in the Gladstche 

inistry of 86, KC B 

Hicks Beach, SirM (Mar 74) MP 

Hill, Alexander Staveley (Nov 92) MP 

Hil Lord Arthur (June 8 ) B 46 being 
younger son of the 4th Marquis of Down 
shire Held acommissio i 1n 2nd Life Guards 
(58,1saJ P Sussex Beikhs andco Down 
Bene also DL _ of the last named county, 
was Lieut Col Middx Art Vol 8,7 MP 
co Down 8&5 W Down 385098 wis Comp 
troller H M Household with which post wis 
also associated 1n him that of one of the junio) 
Conservittie Whips 859 and g 3 On 
his retirement from ,arhamentiry life the 
electors of W Down returned his so1 Capt 
Hill to succced himinthe House’ 7; Laton 
Place, 5 W 

Hobhouse Lord (Mar 81) Peer 

Hopetoun Earlof (July 95) Pecr 

Huntly Marquisof (Mar 81) Peer 

Ilchester Earlof (Feb 74) Peer 

Jackson W L (June go) 

James of Hereford Lord (June 85) Peer 

Jersey Earlof (june go) Peer 

Jeune Sir Francis H (June 92) See special 
biography 

Kay Shuttleworth Sir U J Bart (April 86) 

MP 


Kenmare Earlof (Feb 57) Peer 

Kennaway, Sir John (Jan »)7) MP 

Kimberley, Earlof (Nov 64) Peer 

Kingston, Charles Cameron (July 97) Sonof 
the late Sir George Strichland Kingston fog 
some time Speaker of the Legislative Assem 
bly ot S Australia B 50 Was articled to 
the Right Hon Samuel Jimes Way now 
Chief Justice of S Australia and a member 
ofthe Judicial Com of H M Privy Council, 
was admitted to the barin 73, became OC 
in 89, and was Att Gen S Australia 845 
and 879 In oz he was app Col Sec and 
In 93 became Att Gen and Prime Minister 
holding these offices in 97, when he accepted 
the invitation extended to the Colonial 
Premiers to visit London on the occasion of 
HM Dhiamond Jubilee, and was sworn a 
member of the Privy Council in July 

Kintore, Earlof (Aug 86) Peer 

Knutsford, Viscount (Sept 85) Peer 
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Lansdowne, Marquis of (July gs) Peer 
Lascelles Sir Frank Cavendish (Apmnil 94) B 
41, son of the late Right Hon W S$ Sebright 


Lascelles, entered dip service 61, 2nd Sec 
71, Agent and ConsulGen in Bulgaria 
79 Envoy Fxtraordinary and Min Plen to 
koumania 87 Persia o1, Russia 94, Ger 
many, 95 GCB,GCMG 

Lathom ELarlof (Mar 74) Peer 

Laurier Sin Wilfrid (uly 97) See special 


biograph 

art Witham Edward Hartpole (July 97) 

Leigh Lord (June 95) Peer 

Lennox Loid Walter Gordon (Nov o1) B 
65 4thsonof D of Richmond, £ Eton and 
Ch Ch Oxon 


Priv Sec Lord Salisbury 

878 TieasurerH M Household 912, MI} 
Chichester Div (C) 8894 Carlton 

Lidderdale William (June q1) B in Scotland 
32 Dhrector Bank of England at the time of 
the Baring ciisis go 

Lindley Sir Nathaniel (Dec 81) B 28 Called 
to bar Mid Temp 50 QC 72, Judge Court 
of Common Pleas 75 Lord Justice of Appeal 
81 97 when he wis app Master of the Rolls 

Llandaff Viscount (Aug 86) Peer 


Loch Lord (June 95) Peer 
Loftus LordA (Nov 68) B 17 sonof and 
M of Ely Amb at Vienna 58 60, Berlin 60 62, 


Munich 62 5, Berlin 66 8, North Ger Confed 
68 71, St Petersburg 7195, Gov N S Wales, 
9785 GCB 

London Bishop of (Feb 97) Peer 

Londonderry Marq of (Aug 86) 

Long, Walter (July 95) MP 

Lopes Sir Massey Bart (July 85) B_ 18 
MP Westbury 57 68, S Devon 68 85, Lord 
of the Admiralty 74 80 

Lorne Marquisot (Mar 75) MP 

Lothian Marquisof (feb 86) Peer 

Lowther James (Feb 78) MP 

Lowther J] W (July 98) MP 

Lubbock rent (keb g90) MP 

Ludlow Lor (Dec 85) Peer 

Macdonald, John Hay Athol (Aug 85) B 36 
Called Scottish bar 59, 80, Sheriff of 
Ross Ciomarty, and Sutherlandshire 746, 
Sol Gen for Scotland 76 80, Shenffof Perth 
shire 80 85, Lord Advoc 856 and 86-8, M P 
Edinburgh and St Andrews Universities 
858, mem of the Soc of Telegraphic En 


Peer 


gineers, | RS Edin , JP and DL Edin 
burgh some yearsCol Commandant Queens 
Ldinbuigh R V Corps app Oct 88 Lord 


Justice Clerk and President of the Second 
Div of the Court of Session, with the judicial 
title of Lord Kingsburgh 

Macnaghten Lord (Jan 87) Peer 

Malet Sir Edward Baldwin (Mar 85) B 37 
Joined dip service 54 Agent and Consul, 
Gen in Egypt 79 83 Min at Brussels 834, 
Ambass at Berlin 8495, when he retired, 
GCB,GCMG 

Marnott,SirW T (uly 85) B_ 34, 3rd son 
of late © Marnott, Crumpsall, Manchester , 
£ St Johns, Camb (BA 58), took deacons 
orders, but renounced them, and was called 
bar Lincolns Inn 64, SE Circuit, QC 77, 
Bencher 79, MP Brighton 80-93, Judge 
Ad General 8592, Dep Provincial Grand 
Master Sussex kreemasons go Ennismore 
Gardens, S W 

Max Muller, Fredernck (June 96), was b 1823 
£ at Leipzig Univ, where he graduated 
(43) Studie for some time 1n Paris, and { 46) 
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came to England, where he collated Sansk1it 
MSS at the East India House Library, 
and at the Bodleian Appointed ( 50) Deputy 
Taylorian Professor, and (54) Taylorian 
Professor at Oxford First Professor of Com 
yerebr Philology in Oxford (68), with which 

niversity he has been associated ever since 
5st Professor Max Muller(he has nowadopted 
this as his surname) is one of the eight foreign 
members of the Institute of Krance, and 1s a 
Knight of the Ordre pour le Mertte Heisan 
honorary LL D of Edinburgh, Cambridge 
Dublin, and Boloxna_ Among his published 
works are ‘‘The Rig Veda (6v0l5 ) History 
of Ancicnt Sanskrit Literature, ‘ Lcecturcs on 
the Science of Language ‘ Chops fiom a 
German Workshop (4 vols), Biographical 
Lssays Hes the edito: of ‘Sacied Books 
of the Fast (so vols ) published by the Uni 
versity of Oxfoid lected Gifford Lecturer on 
Natural Theology at Glasgow University 89 
and again in o1 
aah Sir Herbert Fustace, Bart (Aug 97) 


P 

Mellor, John Wilham (Mar 86) MP 

Monson, Sir Fdmund John (July 93) B 34 
s 6th Lord Monson’ Entered dip_ service 
56, Sec to Visct (then Lord) Lyons at 
Washington 58 63, Consul to Azores 69 71 
Consul Gen Hungary 719 Min Res and 
Consul Gen Uiuguay 79 84, Envoy Extraord 
and Min Plen tothe Rep of Paraguay 845 
Denmark 858 Athens 88 >2, Brussels 92 
Vienna é3 6 when he was appointed to Pais, 
GCB,GCMG 

Montagu, Lord RR (Mar 67) B 2s, 2nd son 
of 6th Duke of Manchester M P (L) Hunt 
ingdonshire 59 74, Westmeath 7480 was 
in favour of Home Rule Pres of Boaid of 
Health and Vice Pres of Council 67 8 

Morley, Arnold (Aug 92) B 49 MP 
Nottingham 8085, 1 Div, 8595 called bat 
Inner Temple 73 Pationage Sec to the 
Treas 86, principal GL whip 8092 Post 
master Gcneral 975, Member Senate Camb 


Univ 

Morley, Earlof (keb 86) Peer 

Morley, pon (Feb 86) MP 

Morms, Lord (Dec 89) Pecr 

Mount-Edgoumbe, Eail of (May 79) Peer 

Mowbray, Sir], Bart (Apml 58) MP 

Murray, Andrew Graham (June 96) MP 

Napier and Ettrick Lord (Feb 61) Pcer 

Nelson, Sir Hugh Mau (July 97) See special 
biography 

Noel, Gerard James (May 74) B 23 For 
merly inarmy, M P (C )Rutlandshire 47 83, 
a Lord of Treas 668, lirst Commr of Works 
"76 80 

Norfolk Dukeof (July, 05) Peer 

Northbrook, Earlof (Aug 69) Peer 

Northumberland, Duke of (Mar 59) Peer 

Norton, Lord (Feb 58) Peer 

QO Qonor, Sir Nicholas Roderick (Mar 96) 
B 44, sonofP H OConor, of Dundermott, 
Roscommon Entered dip_ service 66, 
Agent and Consul Gen in Bulgaria 8&7 92, 
Minister to China g26, Ministe: at St Peters 
burg '96 8, when he was eppornted to Con 
stantinople GCB,GC 

Otway, Sir Arthur John, Bart (July 85) 
B. ‘22 =Formerly inarmy, M P (L ) Stafford 
*s2 7, Chatham 65 74, Rochester 78-85 Under 

or Sec 6871, Chm of Ways and Means 


"83-5 
Paget, Sir Richard Horner (Nov 93) B 32 
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MP E Somerset 65 e Mid 6885, Wells 
D 895, DL, JP, Chm CC, Somerset, 
served in the Army from 48 to 63, and has 
been Capt N Somerset Leo, and Lieut Col 
3rd Somerset Batt RV , 1s Chm Somerset 
CC and of Somerset Quarter Sess 
Palles, Christopher (Nov 92) B 31 Irish 
bar 53, QC 6s, Sol Gen Ireland 72, Att 
Gen 724 LordCh Bdron(Ireland) since 74 
Pauncefote, Sir Julian (Nov 94) 28 
Called bar*Inner Iemple 52, Att Gen of 
Hong Kong 659 Acting Chief Justice 69 
72 Chief Justice Lecward Islands ~3, Assist 
Urder Sec of State for the Colonies 746, 
Assist Under Sec For Aff 76 82, Permanent 
Under Sec 829, Envoy I xtraord to the 
Lnited States 89 93 since when he has been 
Ambassador GCB,GCMG 
Pearson Sir C (Nov 91), was MP (C) foi 
Edinbuign and St Antiews Umvs_ go0-96, 
2nd son of thc late Mr Charles Peaison,C A, 
of Ldinburgh B 43 £ Edimbumgh Aca 
demy St Andrews ind Edinburgh Univs, 
and Corpus Christi Coll, Oxon (Gaisford 
Prize Prose 62, Verse 63 BA rst class 65, 
MA _ 68) called to the Scotch and English 
ba 5 70 DL and LLD Ldinburgh Cc 
and Sol Gen S otland go PC gq1 |] ord Ady 
ei 2and gs Dean of Faculty 925 Sheriff of 
hancery 85% Sheiift of Renfrew and Bute 
689 and Peichshire 89 90, Procurator of the 
Church of Scotland t690 kmghted 87 
retired fiom Parliament May 96 on being 
ippointcd one of the scnators of H M Coll 
ot Justice in Scotland 7, Drumsheugh Gar 
dens Ldinburgh Carllon and Coitsei att ¢ 
Peel Siu krederick (May 57) B 23, 2ndson 
of Sir R Peel, the famous Prime Min MP 
(L) Leominster 49> 52, Bury 527, 3965, 
Under Sec Colonies 51°, 5,5 Unde: Sec 
for War 557, Sec to lreas 5965 Inner 
Temple 49, app 71Railwi; Commr 73 
Peel Viscount (May 84) Peer 
Pembroke Larlof (July 95) Peer 
Penzance Lord (April 64) Peer 
Percy, Lar] (Mar ’74) Peer 
Pirbright , Lord (Jan 89) Peer 
Poltimore, Lord (Mar 72) Peer 
Portland Dukeof (Aug 86) Peer 
Radnor, Earlof (‘une 85) Peer 
Rathmore, Lord (Mar 80) Peer 
Reid George Houston (July 97 ) See special 
biography 
Rhodes Cecil (Feb 3,5) See special biography 
Ribblesdale, Lord (Aug 92) Peer 
Richmond and Gordon Duke oft (Mar 59) Peer 
Ridley, Sir M White (Aug 92) M p 
Rugby Sir john (Nov 94) 544, S late 
Rigby, Hilton Cheshire Called to bar 
Lincolns Inn, 00,90 C &1, yon. Equity 
* Council to lreasury 7581, MP (L) Wis 
bech D 856, Forfarsh 92,4 #Solhcitor 
General Aug 92—Mar 94, Att Gen May— 
Oct 54, when he was app a Lord Justice 


of i 
Ripon, erqus of (April 63) Peer 
Ritchie, C (Aug 86) MP 
Robertson, J P Nov 8&8) B 4s at 
Fortvirot £ it the Royal High School and 
the University of Edinburgh, graduatin 
M A '64 Called to the Scottish Bar ’67, an 
became QC in 8s, Solicitor General for 
Scotland 85, MP for Buteshire, Lord 
Advocate for Scotland 88 In Sept ‘91 app 
Lord Justice General of Scotland and Prem 
dent of the Court of Session 
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Rookwood, Lord (June 85) Peer 

Lot et & Earlof (Aug 8&1) Peer 

Rumbold, Sir Horice Bart (Nov 96) B 29 
Entered dip service 49, filling various posts 
successively until he was app Min Res 
and ConsulGen in Chih 72, Min Res 
Swiss Confed 789 Argentine Rep 7981, 
Stockholm 814 Athens 848, The Hague 
*88 g6, since when he has been Ambas at 
Vienna Succ totbe baronetcy 77 GCB, 
GCMG ® 

Russell of Kiullowen Lord (April 94) Peer 

Rutland, Duke of (Feb 52) Peer 

Salisbury, Marquis of (July 66) Peer 

Samuelson, Sir Bernhard Bart (fuly 95) 
B 20 MP Banbury sg and 6585, Ban 
bury D 859, J P Oxfordsh , Chm Royal 
Com Technical Instruction, Member Royal 
Com Scientific Instruction MICF , for 
merly Pres Iron and Steel Institution, was 
an Jronmaster at Middlesbrough 

Scott Sir Chailes Stewait (July 08) B 38 
being a soi of the late Major Ih s Scott 
of Willsborou h co Derry Fnteied dip 
service 58 5rd Sec 6, Sec of Legation 
and Char,ed Affancs Cobirg a, afterwards 
at Waldeck and Beilin Minister at Swit7@r 
land 88 Plenipotentia » to Libour Con 
ference, Berlin )» Munister at C ;enhigen 
93 8,when he was app Ambissadoi Estraoid 
and Plenipotentiai yatSt Petersburg Buitish 
Embassy St leteisbuig 


Seale Hayne Chailes (Aug 92) MP 
Seddon Richard John (July 97) See special 
biography 

Shand Lord (Oct 90) Peer 

Shaw Lefevre G ] (Dec 8) B 32 MP 
Reading 6385 Bradford Central Doo 95 


Civil Lord o the Admiralty 66 Sec to 
Board of Trade 687 Home Scc 71 Sec 
to Admualty 714 and April—Nov — 60 
First Commr of Works 8084 and 1,a1n 

24, Postmaster Geieral 845 Pres I ocal 
Gov Brd 945 Bencher Inner Temple 

Smith SirA L (June o>) B 56 Called to 
bar 60 Jun Counse: Treas 628 and 798 
raiscdto Bench 83 Judpein Parnell Comm , 
a Lord Justice of Appee SINce g2 

Somerset, Lord Hen C (Mar 74) B 409 
2nd son of 8th Duke of Beaufort MP (C) 
MonmoutPshire 71 80, Comptroiler of the 
Household 749 

Spencer, Charles R (Aug 92) B 37 Is 
half brother of karl Spencer MP North 
amptonsh 8085 Mid D 8,9, JP and 
DL Northants, Parlty Groom in Waiting to 
the Queen, 86, Vice Chamberlain of H M 
Household 92 5 

Spencer, Ear! (July 59) Peer 

Sprigg, Sir John Gordon (July 97) 
special hhography 

Stalbridge, Lord (Mar 72) Peer 

Strong, Sir Samuel Henry (July 97) B ’2, 
Called tothe bar Ontario 49,QC ’63 bencher 
Law Society, Upper Canada, 60, Vice Chan 
Ontario 69, Judge Ontario 74 and of the 
Domin on ’75, Chief eae Canada 92 app 


See 


to the Judicial Com M Privy Council 97 
Budeley, Lord (Feb 86) Peer 
Suffield, Lord (Feb '86) Peer 


Talbot, John Gilbert (July 97) 
Tankerville, Larlof (July 66) Peer 
Temple, Sir Richard (Feb 096 ) 
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*28 , | Waldegrave, Earl 
son of the late Richard Temple, of Kempsey, 


Worcestershire , entered Bengal Civil Service 


[Pri 


of Council to Gov Gen of India 68 74, Pres 
Statistical Com 68, directed relief opera 
tions during Bengal famine 74, Lieut Gov 
of Bengal 75, Gov of Bombay 7780, M P 
Evesham 8592, Kingston Div 925, Mem 
of London School Board 8494, Vice Chm 
858, DCL Oxon, etc 

(July 95) B 730 


Thompson, Sir Ralph W 
Chief Clerk of War Off 717, Assist Under 
Sec of State for War 7-8, Under Sec for 
War 7895, KCB 


Thornton SirEdward (Aug 71) B 17 Was 
many years indip service, Min to Argentine 
Confed 59, Brazil 65 7, United States 67 81, 
St Petersburg 81 4, Constantinople 84 6, was 
one of the High Commrs for Settlement of 
Alabama Clams, GCB, 


Thurlow, Lord (April 86) Peer 


Thynne Lord Henry Frederick (Feb 76) 
B 32 2nd son of 3rd Marquis of Bath 
MP (C)S Wilts 5985 Treas of House 
hold 75 80 


Trevelyan Sir G O Bart (June 82) B 38, 
£ Hartow and Trinity Coll Camb Sat in 
the House of Commons for Tynemouth 65 8, 
Hawick Dist 68 86, Glasgow, Bridge 
ton Div 8797 Commenced his official 
parliamentary career in 69 as a Lord of the 
Admiralty , and, in Mr Gladstone s ministry 
became Sec to the Admiralty (802) After 
hold ng the office of Chief Sec for Ireland, 
Sir George was app Chan of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (with a seat in the Cabinet) 1n 84 
and held the office of Sec for Scotland for a 
morth in 86, but being unable to agree with 
Mr Gladstone s Irish policy, he resigned his 
position in the Government (March 86) On 
the conclusion of the Round Iable Confe1 
cnce at which he represented the Unionist 
party, he announced that his opposition to 
the points of disagreement with regard to 
the Home Rule movement had been over 
come and he 1ejoined his colleagues on the 
Frout Eppoauen bench, rc entering the 
House, after defeat at his old constituency of 
Hawick Dist , as membcr for the Bridgeton 
Div of Glasgow (Aug 87) He was Sec to 
Scotland again from g2 until 95 Sir meoree 
has gained an enviable distinction in the 
world of letters by his “Lite of Lord 
MicauJay, bis uncle He 1s also the author 
of some humorous political verses entitled 
‘‘The Ladies 1n Parlhament Wallington, 
Cambo, Noithumberland hefoom and 
Athtnaum 

Turner, Sir George 
biography 

Tweedmouth Lord (Feb &6) Peer 

Vernon Lord (Aug 92) Peer 

de Villiers, Sir John Henry (July’g7) B 42, 
called to bar Inner Temple 65 was for many 
years member of the I egislative Assembly 
of the Cape of Good Hope became Presi 
dent in 73 Att Gen Cape Colony ’724, 
since when he has been Chief Justice Cape 
The rmght hon and learned gentleman was 
one of the Royal Commissioners for the set 
tlement of the affairs of the [ransvaalin 81 

id represented the Cape at the Colomal 
Conference at Ottawa in ‘94 


(Feb 97) Peer 
Wales, HRH Prince of (Dec 63) 
special biograph 


(July 97) See special 


See 


46, was Foreign Sec and Financial Member | Watson, Lord (Mar 28) Peer 
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Way, Samuel James (May 97) B 36 Called 
to the bar S Austral 6: Q 71, Mem 
of the Council of Univ of Adelaide 74 
elected to the Central Bd of Education and 
Mem of the House of ascem bly and app 
Att Gen 75, ViceChan of Univ of 
Adelaide 77, administered the govt of S 
Australia 77 9» 83 89 945, Chan of Univ 
of Adelaide ‘83, Chief Justice S Australia 
76, app to the Judicial Com HM Privy 
Council 97 

West, Sir Algernon Edward (Mar 94) B 
1832, Commr Board of Inland Revenue 
"7377, Dep Chm 7781 Chm 8192, JP 
Middlesex, was a gentleman usher of the 
Privy Chamber to the Queen, acted as private 
sec to Mr Gladstone KC B 

Westminster, Duke of (April 80) Peer 

Wharton John Lloyd (July 97) MP 

Whiteway, Sir Wilham Vallance (July 97) 

B 28 Called to the bar Newfoundland 52 
QC 62 Speaker ot the House of Assembly 
(sg Sol Gen 738, Piemier and Att Gen 
9885 and 8994 Sir Wilham was in 77 
counsel for the colony at the Halifax kishery 
Commission, recei\ing for hia services the 
thanks of H M Government and a vote of 
thanks from both branches of the Colonial 
Legislature In g01 he was one of the 
official delegates to London on the Fisheries 

uestion In o5 he again took office as 

remier and Att Gen (resigned after the 
elections of Nov 97), and on visiting London 
for the Jubilee in 97 he was swoin of the 
Privy Counc!) 

Willams, Sir Roland B Vaughan (Nov 97) 
B 38 being himself a son of a well known 
judge, Mr Justice Vaughan Wilhams Called 
ar Lincoln s Inn 61 § C 8 ajud,eQOB 
Division 90 7, since when he hae been a Lord 
users of the Court of Appeal ¢ Trebovir 

oad,S W Athenazum 

Windsor, Lord (Feb 91) Peer 

Wodehouse E R_ (July 98) MP 

Wolf, SirHenry Drummond (June 85) B 30 
MP (C) Chnstchurch 7480, Portsmouth 
80-85, Min to Persia 889: Roumania g1 2 
whenhe wasapp toSpain GCB GCMG 
was one of the now historic ‘ Fourth Party 

Wortley, Charles B Stuart (Feb 96) MP 

Yarborough Earlof (Nov ) Peer 

York, Archbishop of (July ‘91) Peer 

York, H RH Dukeof (July 94) See special 
biography 

Young, (Aug 72) B 19 Scotch bar 4o 
ME (L ) Wigtown Dist 65 74, Sol Gen for 
Scotland 626 and 689, Lord Advoc 6974, 


app a judge of Court of Session 74 
Zetland, Marquis of (Nov 89) Peer 


Clerk of the Council—Almeric Fitzroy, Esq 
Chief Clerk—J H Harrison, Esq 


His Exoellency the Lord Lieutenant and Her 
Majesty s Privy Oounoil in Ireland 


The Lord Lieutenant and Governor General of 
Ircland—-The Right Hon George Henry Ear! 
Cadogan, K G 

Abercorn, Duke of (87) Peer 

Andrews, Wiliam Drennan ( a7) B 32 Imsh 
bar ’55, QC 7a, judge of High Court of 
Tustice in lreland since ‘82 


Ashbourne, Lord (77) Peer 


ae John (92) MP 
»A J (87) MP 
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Balfour Gerald (95) MP 

Belmore Larlof (67) Peer 

Bruce, Sir Henry Hervey, Bart (89) B 20 
LL City and County of Londonderry, WP 


Coleraine 62 74, 808, 
B 28 MP (C)co Car 


Bruen, Henry (80) 
low 57 80 

Buller Gen Sir RedversH ,GCB,KCMG, 
VC (87) See specu 1 biography 

Oambridge H RH Dukeof (68) Peer 

Campbell Bangerman Sir Henry (85) MP 

Carson, Edward Henry (96) MP 

Chatterton, Hedges Eyre (67) B11 Insh 
bar 43, QC °58 MP (C) Dublin Univ 67, 
Sol Gen Ireland 667, Att Gen 67, Vice 
Chanc Ireland 67 

Clonbrock Lord (98) Peer 

Devonshire Duke ot (71) Peer 

Dickson Thomas A (93) B 33 IsalIinen 
manuf and merchant at Dungannon and Bel 
fast_ JP Tyrone MP Dungannon 74 80 
co Tyrone 815 Dublin (St Stephens Green 
Div ) a gC 


Dufferin and Ava M of (97) Peer 

Dyke SirW H, Bart (8) MP 

Fingall Earlof (92) Peer 

Fz Gibbon Gerald (79) B 37 Irish bar 


60, Enghsh bar 61, QC 72, Sol -Gen Ire 
land 778, app a Lord Justice of Appeal, 
Ireland 78 

Forde Col Wiliam Brownlow (89) B_ 28 
MP co Down 57 74, late Col 67th Regt , 
DL and J P co Down 

Gibson J G (87) B '46 MP Liverpool 
(Walton Div) 858 _ called Irish bar 70 
Sol Gen Ireland 856 Att Gen 87, Judge 
Queen s Bench Div Ireland Jan 88 

Hemphill Charles Hare (95) MP 

Hicks Beach SirM Bart (74) MP 

Holmes Hugh (85) B 4o Ed Tmn Coll, 
Dublin Irish bar 65, QC 77, law adviser 
to Irish Govt 77 1 Gen Ireland 78 8, 
Att Gen Ireland 857, MP Dublin Univ 
85 7, a Judge of Queens Bench Dw Ireland 
8797 when he was app a Lord Justice of 
Appeal in Ireland 


Jackson W L (91) MP 


Johnson William Moore (81) B 28 Irish 
atl cr C 72 MP (I ) Mallow 7283, 
en 


reland 80-81, Att Gen 813 app 

a Judge of Queen s Bench Div lieland 83 

Londonderry, Marquis of (92) Peer 

Lowther, J° (78) MP 

Macdermot The (92) Admitted to Irish bar 
nay oe 77,901 -Gen Irelandkeb Aug 86, 
Att Gen 925 

Madden D H (8) B 40 Irish bar 64, 
QC 80 Ser) atlaw 87, Sol Gen Ireland 
8890, Att Gen 9092, when he was app a 
pad e of the Queens Bench Div , M P Bub 

in Univ 8&7 92 

Martin Sir Richard, Bart (96) B 3: Isa 
shipowner, formerly pres of the Dublin 
Chamber of Commerce 

Meade, Joseph Michael (93) B 39 LLD 
[rin Coll , an alderman of Dublin, Lord 
se a gi 2, head of a Dublin firm of builders 
and contractors 

Meeth, Earlof (87) Peer 

Monroe, John (86) B 39 [rsh bar 63; 

Gen Ireland ’85, app Land 
udge of Chanc Div 85 

Morley, John (86) M 

Mormis, Lord (66) Peer 
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Murphy, James. (‘90 ) B. 26. Called bar King’s 
imi ublin, ’49; Bencher '71; Q.C. '66; a 
Judge of the High Court of Justice in 
reland. 

O’Brien, Sir Peter, Bart. ('88.) Ed. at Trin. 
Coll., Dublin, and called to the bar in ’65; 
QC. ’8o; Sol.-Gen. and Att -Gen. of Ireland 
87; app. Lord Chief Justice ’89. 

O’Brien, William. (’s2.) . 732. Called Irish 
bar 755; Q.C. ’72; Judge of Common Pleas 
’82; Jud. Commr. EducationayEndowments 
’90; a Justice of the Queen’s Bench Div., 
Ireland. 

O’Conor Don, The. (‘81.) B. ’38. M.P. (L.) 
Roscommon ’6o0-80, when he failed to secure 
re-election; L.L. Roscommon ’96. 

Palles, Christopher. (’72.) See Privy Council, 
Supra 

Pirne, William James. ('97) B.’47, only son 
of the late James Alexander Pirrie, of Little 
Clandeboye, co. Down. E£. at the Royal 
Belfast Academical Institution; #2. 79, Mary 
M., @. of John Carlisle, M.A, of Belfast, 
Chm_and Principal of the firm of Harland & 
Wolff, Ld., Shipbuilders and Engineers, 
Be for Belfast ats co. Antmm and co 

own; on roll for High Sheriff co. Antrym 
’98, co. Down 99, Lord Mayor of Belfast 
96-7; Mem. of the Institutions of Civil 

ngineers, Naval Architects, and Mechanical 
Engineers, and Hon. Mem. of the Institute 
of louse: 

Plunkett, Horace Curzon. (’97) M.P. 

Porter, Andrew Marshall. (83) B.’37. Irish 
bar ’60; Q.C. ’72; M P. (L.) co. Derry °81-3; 
Sol.-Gen. Ireland ’81-2; Att.-Gen. ’82-3; app. 
Master of the Rolls ’83 

Powerscourt, Visct. ('97) Peer. 

Redington, Christopher T. (93) _B. 47; son 

of Sir T. N. Redington, K C B. Ed at Oscott 
Coll. and Ch. Ch , Oxford ; Member of Senate, 
Royal Univ. of Ireland (80); 18 resident 
Commr. of National Education, [Ireland 
Kilcornan, Oranmore, co. Galway; Talbot 
Hall, New Ross, co. Wexford. Atheneum 
Club. 

Ridgeway, Sir J. West. (89) B ‘44. Has seen 
much service in India; commanded a con- 
tingent of the Afghan Frontier column ‘84; 1n 
charge of the Afghan Frontier Comm. ’85 ; 
K.C.S.I. and C.B.; Permanent Under-Sec 
for Ireland ’87; K CB. 791; went on special 
mission to Tangier 93; Lieut.-Gov. Isle of 
Man ’93-5; app. Gov. of Ceylon ’95. 

Roberts, Field-Marshal Lord. ('95.) Peer. 

Saxe-Weimar, Prince Edward of. (’85.) B.’23. 
Entered Gren. Guards "41 ; served 1n Crimean 
campaign ; Com.-n-chief in Ireland "85-90; 
Col. of rst Life Guards since ’88, app. Field- 
Marshal ’97; GC.B. 

Sinolair, Thomas. (’96.) Son of a Belfast 
merchant; E. Queen’s Coll., Belfast (MA, 
gold medal, ’s9 , 13 Chm. of the Watch Comm. 
of the Ulster Convention League and Counc] 
of Ulster Defence Union, J.P. Belfast, D.L. 
and [.P. Co. Antnim. 


Smith- A. H. ('96.) M.P. 

ornare Geos: O., Bart. (82.) See 
Privy Council, supra. 

Wales, H.R.H. Prince of. C68.) Peer. 


Walker, Samuel. ¢85-) B. "32. Insh bar’s : 
Q.C. ’77; M.P. (G.L.) co. Derry 84-53 —--. 
~ __. Ireland 83-5; Att.-Gen. "85, and Feb.- 

diy 86; Lord Chanc. Ireland ’92-95; a Lord 

ustice of Appeal since ‘9s. 

elseley, Viscount. (’g90.) Peer. 
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York, D. of. ('97-) Peer. 

meus, John. (86.) B.’26; son of W. Young, 
of Galgorm, M.D. MA. Trin. Coll. Dublin ; 
J.P. and D.L. co. Antrim; High Sheriff ’63. 
Residence, Galgorm Castle, Ballymena, co. 
Antrim. 


Assist Under-Sec. to the Lord-Lieut. and Clerk 
of the Council, James B. Dougherty, Esq. 


Privy Council Office. See Civit SERVICE. 


Probate, Legacy, and Succession Duties. 
See DeEatH DuTIES. 


Proportional Representation. See Com- 


MONS, HOUSE or. 


Provident Medical Association,Metropoli- 
tan. Established for the purpose of securing 
the supply of medical attendance and medicine 
during sickness to the families of the wage- 
eaining classes throughout London by “the 
payment of a weekly sum, regulated by the 
number in each family. Nineteen branches 
already established. Ohairman, Mr. W. Bous- 
field, J.P.; Seoretary, Chas. H. Warren, s, 
Lamb’s Conduit St., Bloomsbury, W.C. 

Prussia. The population 1s about 35,000,coo. 
See GERMANY; and for Ministry, etc., see 
DIPLoMaATIC. 


Psychical Research, The Incorporated 
Society for. Founded 1882, ‘for the purpose 
of making an organised attempt to investigate 
that large group of debatable phenoment desig- 
nated by such terms as mesmeric, aychical: 
and spiritualistic.” An important branch of 
the Society has hitherto been the examina- 
tion of elepetiiy: Reports of a number of varied 
and careful experiments 1n induced telepathic 
communication are published in the ‘ Pro- 
ceedings,” andea large collection of spon- 
taneous cases has been published in a book 
entitled “‘Phantasms of the Living.” The 
Souiety has about 800 members and associates ; 
also a branch in the United States of over soo 
members and associates. Hon. Seoretaries, 
Messrs. F. W. H. Myers and F. Podmore, 
Offices and Library, 19, Buckingham Street, 
Adelphi, WC. 


Public Bill. See PARLIAMENT AND PARLIa- 
MENTARY PROCEDURE. 


Public Buildings Expenses Act, ’98. See 


SESSION, sect. 82. 


Public Libraries Acts. Sec previous eds. 
and LIBRARIES. 
Many of the 


Public Schools of England. 
great public schools are richly endowed, and 
since the report of the Royal Commission their 
condition has been Brenly 2D Cvew and in 
several new schemes have been adopted which 
have resulted 1n increased benefits flowing from 
the endowment. See under various alpha- 
betical headings, Eton, RuGBy, etc.; also 
EDUCATION. 


Public Works Loan Commissioners are an 
unpaid body who are empowered to grant loans 
to local authorities for baths and washhouses, 
burial grounds, conservancy and improvement 
of rivers, main drainage, docks, harbours, piers, 
improvement of towns, labourers’ dwellings, 
lighthouses, lunatic asylums, police stations 
in counties and boroughs, public libraries and 
museums, schoolhouses, waterworks, and other 
sanitary and local purposes. Office, 3, Bank 
Buildings, E.C. For Public Works Loans Act, 
96, see SESSION, sect. 83. 
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* Punch.” The well known illustrated satir1 literary contnbutors Mr H W Lucy, J P 
cal weekly was founded July 17th, 1841 Its (“ Toby’), Mr Arthur a Beckett (“A Bnrefless 
first editor was Mr. Mar on, to whom qumer Mr pistey GUlbrle, author of “‘ Vice 
succeeded Mr Shirley Brooks, Mr Tom Taylor ersa,” Mr R C Lehmann, and Mr Owen 
and Mr. F, 0. Burnand (7 v), 1ts present Seaman During 9: Puxchcelebrated its jubilee 
editor Among the many talented artists on A ‘History of Punch,’ by Mr 
its staff may be mentioned Sir John Tenniel Spielmann, was published by Cassell in 'g5. 
(¢v),Mr Linley Sambourne, Mr E T_ Reed, 
of ‘Prehistoric Peeps fame, Mr Bernard Punjab. See Inp1a, and for Ministry, etc, 
Partridge, and Mr Phil May, and among its see DIPLOMATIC 


Quakers. See FRIENDS pene sew oe and tbe pisnue ate to = 
ealt with 1n the same manner as cholera, an 

(Quarantine From Nov 7th, g6 the system regulations made by the Local Government 
Board will apply equally to the three diseases 


fectious disease or distemper highly dangcrous came into operation on Jin 1st, 95, applies to 
to the health of his Majesty s subjects meh | all workings for minerals, except mines, which 
be brought, but in recent yeas this Act has are more than 20 feet deep A return has to 
applied only to the plague and yellow feser and | be sent annually from every quarry exceeding 
has notoften been used Vessels ariiving from | this depth to the inspector for the district, 
infected places 01 carrying goods, etc ,fromsuch specifying the quantity of mineral obtained, 
places, were required to be kept at some safe and statistics afe prepared from these yearly 
distance from the shore and from othe: ships— retuins The quantity of clay, brick earth, 
all their passenge:s and crew being detained sand, and gravel obtained from shallow quarries 
on boa: d—unt1! all danger of spreading infection 1s large, but without further statutory powers 
was considered to have passed Healthy per no accurate account of the quantity and value 
sons were thus exposcd to the risk of taking can be publicly notified he minerals from 
any disease there might be on the ship In quarries more than twenty feet deep in 
some places quarantine establishmcnts were Great Britain and Ireland with the Isle of Man 
maintained for receiving personsfrom suspected duiing 97 1s returned at 37,378,108 tons These 
vessels, but most of these were long since minerals include—iron ore, 13,787,878 tons, of 
abolished, and latterly the only such receiving the value of £,,217,795, 3 856,237 tons of chalk, 
ships were some old hulks at the Mothetbank 1n valued at £16,,595, clays, 17,705,196 tons, of 
theSolent These were maintained bythe Privy the value of £1,453 120, granite, 1,847,323 tons, 
Counal, on whom devolved the administration priced at £552 604, gravel and sand, 1,356,787 
of the Quarantine Acts Orders inCouncilpre tons, of the value of £111,332, limestone (ex 

scribed the system of quaiantine Bythe Public clusive of chalk), 11,093,524 toms, valued at 
Health Act of 75, the defence of the courtry | £155:99 » sandstone, 4,964,109 tons, of the 
against cholera was placed in the hands of the '!value of £1,524,700, and slate and slate 
Local Govcrnment Board, and regulations wcre slabs, 609 194 tons, valued at £1 649,576 The 
issued by that Board forthe purpose Instead remaining minerals obtained from quarries 
of quarantining the entire crew of an infected , more than 20 feet deep include barytes, quartz, 
or suspected vessel, the method adopted con gypsum, clay, ochre, umber, and tin ore, etc 

sisted in the medical inspec ion of the persons Kent is by far the most important chalk 

on board, and the separation and detention of yielding county, and much of its produce 1s 
those who were suffering from cholera or who used in the manufacture of Portland cement 
were suspected of being infected All others | at works on the banks of the Thames and the 
were permitted to leave the ship, but were | Medway There are few counties in England 
traced and watched by the local authorities | which do not produce minerals for brickmaking, 
Infected articles on boaid were to be disinfected but the workings for clay and brick earth are 
or destroyed Quarantine has long been con | often shallow, and there are many quarrtes of 
sidered ineffective against the introduction of ' less than twenty feet deep which produce much 
disease, besides being a source of much danger of both As regards granite the term 1s used 
to those who were compulsorily detained under very vaguely in commerce, and therefore some 
the system The sanitary ideas of our day of the stone so called is not entitled to that name 
favour the less showy but safer methods used when used 1n its proper geological sense 

in the case of cholera The fate of quarantine Limestone, without taking chalk into account 

was determined on 1n_94, when, 1n discussion appears to be the most important mineral 
on the Privy Council Estimates, objection was quarried in the United Kingdom, owing to 
made to the cost of maintaining the quarantine its various uses by builders, farmers, tron 
establishment in the Solent on the ground of smelters, andchemical manufacturers Derby- 
its uselessness, and the Government promised shire, Durham, and Yorkshire are the counties 
to abohsh the quarantine system As aresult which preduce more than others The lead- 
the Public Health Act of ’96 was passed, by ing producers of sandstone are the counties 
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of Lancaster, York, Glamorgan, Edinburgh, 

and Lanark North Wales supplies most of 
theslate. Asto the persons employed at quarries 

under the Act of ’94, these numbered 123,370 1n 

’97, of whom 58,845 worked inside the excava- 

tions, and 64,525 outside. At these quarries in 

the same year there were 118 fatal accidents, 

which caused 123 deaths. The death rate from 

accidents of the ineyJde workers was 1 58 per 

tooo, while the death rate of the persons at 

factories and workshops outside the quarries 

but connected with them was ‘46 per 1000 

kor the purpose of inspection of quarries, under 

the ’94 Act the United Kingdom 1s divided | 
into thirteen districts A lst has recently 

been published, prepared by the Inspectors | 
of Mines, by direction of the Home Secretary, 

which contains the names of the quarries, 

undcr the Quairies Act, ’94, situation, names 
and addresses of owners, date of signature of 

special 1ules, number of persons employed, 

and kind of munerals obtained from the 

quarries. 


Quebec, a province of the Dominion of 
Canada. It les eastward of Ontario, occupying 
both barks of the St. Lawrence. Area, 344,050 
sq.m ; pop 1,488,535, mostly descendants of | 
original French colonists ‘There are 1,291,966 | 
Roman Catholics in the province. Capital, | 
Quebeo, pop 63,090, a picturesque, imp1egnable 
fortress, with historic associations. Montreal, 
a splendid city, at the head of the St. Lawrence 
navigation, 1s the chief seaport and the most 
populous town in the dominion, with 216,650 
inhabitants. Other towns are St Henn, Hull, 
and She:brooke. Administered by a Lieut 
Governor and responsible Ministry <A Legis 
lative Council of 24 members appointed for 
life by the Lieut -Governoi. The Legislative 
Assembly has 73 members Queber has 24 
seats in the Dominion Senate and 65 1n the 
House of Commons Primary education obli 
gatory, fiee, under loca! control There aie 
separate schools for Roman Catholics Sec 
BritisH EMPIRE (table), CANADA, and DIPLo 
MATIC. 


Queen Margaret College is the women’s 
department of Glasgow University Seeaiticle 
on WoMEN, HIGHER LDUCATLION OF 


QUEENSLAND. 


Until 1859 the territory of Queensland was 
administered by New South Wales, but in 
that year it was raised to the dignity of a 
colony. It comprises the N.E. section of the 
continent, immediately N. of New South Wales 
On the W. it 1s divided from South Australia 
by r41st meridian of E. long. from New South 
Wales boundary to 26° S. lat., thence by 138th 
meridian to Gulf of Carpentaria. It 1s 1300 
miles from N. to S., and 800 miles from E. t» 
W., including 668,49758q.m.ofarea. Population, 
493,704. Thecapital is Brisbane, pop. 100,974, 
situated on the river Brisbane, 500 miles 
of Sydney; and 1s a thriving city, rapidly 1n- 
creasing, and provided with various excellent 
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institutions. Other leading towns are Ipswich, 
Maryborough, Rockhampton and Townsville 
The colony 1s divided into three districts— 
Southern, Cential, and Northern. In the first 
the bulk of the population reside, with 45 
representatives in Parliament, the Central 
district has 31 representatives; and the 
Northern 16 representatives The railways 
all run east and west, so that there 15 as com- 
plete an absence of communication between 
the districts as there 1s of similarity between 
the conditions of labour and of climate in them. 
‘Lhere seems to be an opportunity for develop- 
Ing a most pirosperous sugar industry in the 
colony if only 1t is attempted by a numbei 
of men on small plantations instead of on 
a laige scale. The pastoral industry 1s very 
laigc, and there 1s a considerable amount of 
mining for gold carried on Executive vested 
in Governor: and responsible Ministry. Parlia- 
ment consists of two houses: Legislative 
Counciland Legislative Assembly. he tormer 
1s composed of members, 41 nominated foi life 
by the Governor on the advice of the Ministry. 

o limit 1s placed to the numbe1 of members. 
The latter has 72 members elected from 61 
electoral districts for thiee years on a manhood 
suffrage basis The membeis are paid £300 
a year The colony 1s 1epresented in the 
Federal Council] of Australasia, but so fai has 
take 1 no part nm the p1 oceedings of the ! cderal 
Convention The principal 1cligious bodies 
are Church of England, Ko an Catholic, and 
Presbyterian. Valuable Juand grants were 
formerly made to these bodies, which they 
now retain fiee from taxation. Education 1s 
free and unsectarian, and 1s well provided for 
in every branch. There are about 772 primary 
schools, with an average daily attendance of 
54,316 pupils ’ [hechief exports ire gold, wool, 
trozen meat, hides and shins, and sugar There 
are about 2500 miles of railway open Revenue, 
96, £3,013,150, expenditure, £3,604,264 , Imports, 
96, 45,429,191 , exports, £9,091,557 , public debt, 
433,498,414. See AUSTRAIIA, BRITISH EMPIRE 
(table) , and for Ministry, etc., see DIPLOMATIC. 


History, ’98. Lhe Fedcral Lnabling Bill 
was laid before thc Assembly by the P:iemier 
for second reading (Nov. zoth, ‘97), but as he 
refused to assent to a proposal to divide the 
colony into thrce electorates for federal elcc- 
tions, an amendment that the Bill be withdrawn 
was cairied. [The Premier (Sir H M. Nelson) 
accepted the presidency of the Legislative 
Council (April r2th), and the Cabinet was then 
reo) ganised, with Mr. Byrnesas Premier, The 
Budget statement showed an estimated rcvenue 
tor the ensuing year of £3,882,400, and expendi- 
ture £3,806,500 (Aug. 18th) In consequence of 
the death of Mr Byrnes, the Hon. ]. Dickson 
became Premier and Chief Secretary, tem- 
porarily combining the Ministry of Justice with 
that of Postmaster General (Sept. 30th), 


Queen’s Speeches, 98, Sce Srssion, sects, 
2and 4. 
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RAILWAYS nem the above Agu : wie be seen that a 

very larg > proportion of the rulway mileage ot 

- Ratrwass As PcBtic a By NNT the world 15 1n the United States: and that, 
il oro rename AS ANVISTMENTS TOR velatively to population, that country 1s far 
better supplied thin any ofhe: of those owning 

II] Raitways as } m11oyrrs or J ABouR large milea,e, with the exception of British 
kor a general survey of matters reliting to | North Americd and Australasia kiance hi. 
railways seeeds g5and y6 Incds 97and o8' the next best supply per population, and then 
mote recent devclopments are dealt with and follow in o1de: Germany, Great Britain and 
he following article shows the present position reas eee aoe and ee ne 
though they possess large mileage in the 

I RAILWAYS AS PUBLIC SERVANTS aggregate are botn very poorly eeaed per 
To what extent and 1n what relatio: to s ze inhabitants and these great countries should 
and population the piincipal countrics of the in the future be able to support very many 
world are provided with i1ailways, may be mile more The greatest quantuy of railroad 
gathered appioximately from the followiig | relatively to population 1s found in the Austra 
table, whichis compuicd trom the latest statistics | lian colonies In West Australia for instance, 
generally available — there are no less than 115 miles for each 10 000 
inhabitints but, on the other hand the milcage 

Ie «tl ter | per soo Square miles 18 so Scinty as not to be 








Lengtl 








Co try yer «Oo expressible in a first decimal figmie 
1s | ] he railway system of the United Kingdom 
-s | on Mec rst had according to the Board 
of I1ade returns 1 totil extent of 21,4 3 
North America 207 49 — {miles the mileage for the three countries 
Europe 159 824 separately being Ingland and Wales 14 818, 
Asia 9,27 | — — | Scotland , 447 Iresand 3168 Of new hnes 
South America 5 370 — } opened completely in 98, perhaps the most 
Australasia I go2, 0, 3362 |1mportant 1s the Highland Companys new 
Afrioa os eolln direct line betwecn Perth and Inverness the 
final portion of which, from Daviot to Inver 
Total of the Earth 445 64 ness, 1 distance of 11 miles was brought into 
omer use on Nov sist The new line Icaves the 
United States 182 741 62 7597 | Companys old main line at Avicmore, and the 
Germany 29 42 ;140 550 | portion between Aviemerce and Daviot 22 miles 
France 25 5485/1 2 658 | Was openca Ja t yeu and has been worked 
Russia and Finland 2401 | 131, 224 | 8 i branch Now that the remaining portion 
Great Britain and Ireland | 21,4 5| 174 52 ]1s finished it 1s bein, worked as the man 
Britigh India 70173. 08t o 1 {line in place of the present circuitous route 
Austria Hungary 19997| 75 | 442 | 2 Forics and Naun and thus a svwirg of 26 
British North America and miles in distance, or about one hour in time 
Newfoundland 16 7' 145 4455 [18 effected on the through journ.y between 
taly 9 590, 0 54 og | Inverness nd the South ‘The works of the 
Argentine 6937} 064 19 63 | new line uevery heavy and it has been under 
Brazil 8,092) 016 47 |construction for no less thin fifteen years 
Spam 7(3 7 416 |Anothe: neuly opened Inne in the north of 
exico 7 988| oa7 584 | Scotland is the Cruden branch of the Great 
Sweden 614{ 33y 12, | Northof Scotland Railway openedon Aug and, 
Belgium >>| 14 § 83 | 97 mention of which was accidentally omitted 
Algiers and Tunis 7,5¢0| 0644 42y | f:omour g7ed_ Thislineleav.esthe Companys 
Chili 25 o8: 783 | Buchanhncat Lilon(1gmiles north of Aberdeen), 
Cape Colony 2500| 080 14 and runs in a north easterly direction until it 
Japan 2790| 12 o5> | strikes the beautiful Cruden bij, where the 
Switzerland 2,214, 1385 726 ar wee oe erecting a large hotel to be opened 
Netherlands and Luxem in hence the line proceeds northwards 
pourg 1,944, 140 27? | thiough the famous Peterhead deposits of red 
Siberia 1 888] — 3 29 Sue to its terminus at the fishing village of 
Roumania 1,7°8o| 274 293 oddam Other new lines opened in Scotland 
Asia Minor and Syria 155 | 016 ogg |in 08 are the East Fife Central (trom Cameron 
European Turkey etc 1,510| 129 155 | Bridge to Lochty), and the Abe:lady and 
Portugal 1465} 403; 265 | Gullane Railway, both constructed by the 
Egypt 1,446] 372 | 149 | North British Company Next to Scotland, in 
Denmark 1435} 933 | 621 | point of new railway openings in 98, comes 
Dutch India 1,993} o48 of | the South west of Lngland, where the Lynton 
Norway 1,204, 080 56, | and Barnstaple, 20 mules the Holsworthy and 
Uruguay 1,119] 16x 313¢x | Bude, 11 miles the Lambourn Valley, 1°} 
Cuba 1,076 247 6«8 |! miles, and the Marlborough and Grafton, 7 
Pern 1,036 016 542 | miles, have all been openedin 96 The Lyntén 
Venezuela 634, 016 273 and Barnstaple,and Lambourn Valley, are local 
Greece 592) 225 236 , lines, constructed and worked by independent 
Chins : sool — | — {|compamies, the one having a connection with 
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the South Western and the other with the 
Great Western system Ihe Marlborough and 
Grafton 1s a hnk line consolidating the system 
of the Midland and South Western Junction 
Railway Company, whose traffic 1s principally 
between the Midlands and Southampton The 
Holsworthy and Bude line 1s the undertaking 
of the South Western Company, which Com 
any has also rece&itly opened a new branch 
ine of 6 miles to Budleigh Salterton, a seaside 
place in South Devon, and wi shortly extend 
this to Exmouth The same Company, too, on 
Oct rath, 98, laid the coping stone of its new 
deep water quays at Southampton Docks In 
Norfolk and Suffolk the Great Eastern Company 
and the Midland and Great Northern Joint 
Committee have united to construct a system 
of new railways for further developing the sea 
coast, the fiist portion of which, from North 
Walsham to Mundesley, 54 miles, was opened 
on July ist, 98 On the same day the Great 
Fastern opened a new station, with a con 
necting railway more than a mile in length, at 
Felixstowe On Apml 4th, 98, the Great 
Northern opened a further portion, 5 miles, of 
its Leen Valley extension in Nottinghamshire, 
which 1s eventually to connect with the Lanca 
shire, Derbyshire and East Coast Railway at 
Langwith, and the London and North Western 
has added two additional lines to its Trent 
Valley line for a distance of 34 miles The 
Cawood, Westow and Selby line, 43 mules, 
was opened by the North Eastern in 98, and 
in connection with the same system a branch 
line, 4 miles in length, constructed by an 
independent company, has been opened from 
Chathill to North Sunderland Some import 
ant electric lines have been opened during the 
ear, including the Laxey ind Ramsey (Isle of 
an), 104 miles, the Fleetwood and Blackpool, 
ro miles, and an extcnsive system in the 
neighbout hood of Stockton on Tees Londons 
second underground electric railway, the 
Waterloo and City, 1} miles, was opened in 
August , and the opening of the Central London 
is expected next ycar An extension of the 
City and South London northwards 1s well in 
hand, the Bake: Street and Waterloo has been 
commenced, and a‘‘Great No thern and Strand’ 
line 1s projected 
An addition to the railway mileage of the 
United Kingdom far larger and more impor 
tant than any of those recorded above 1s that 
made by the Great Central Companys new 
trunk line from Annesley to London, 92 miles 
in length, which was opened for coal traffic in 
July 98 Its complete opening 1s to take place 
in the course of ’99 Starting at Annesley 
(about zo miles north of Nottingham), where 
large sorting sidings have been laid out, the 
new line crosses over the Great Northern a 
Midland Railways at Linby, and runs on to 
Hucknall Town, the first station Stations 
are also being provided at Bulwell, Basford 
(Haydn Road), and Carrington Between the 
latter two stations the line 1s in tunnel, called 
the Sherwood Rise tunnel, 662 yards long 
Immediately south of this the Mansfield Road 
tunnel—1188 yards long—commences, which 
emerges into the site excavated for the Central 
station, Nottingham, which 1s being constructed 
jointly by the Great Central and Great Northern 
Compames. Iwo large island platforms, with 
bay platforms at the end of each for the local 
train services, are being constructed for this 
station, which 1s in the centre of the town, 
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close to the Market Place A large and 
commodious hotel 1s also in course of erection 
here The goods yard at Nottingham, where 
a large goods warehouse 1s being erected, 18 
situated between kirk White Street and the 
river Trent Stations are also being erected 
at Arkwright Street (Nottingham), Ruddington 
Fast Leake, Loughborough, Quorndon an 
Woodhouse, Rothley, Belgrave and Birstall, 
Leicester, Whetstone, Ashby Magna, Lutter- 
worth, Rugby, Willoughby, Charwelton, Wood- 
ford, Culworth, Helmdon, Brackley, Finmere. 
Calvert, and at Marylebone Road, London. 
The passenger station at Leicester extends 
fiom Talbot Lane to Soar Lane, and the piin- 
cipal entrance to the station will be from a new 
road, so feet wide, which the Company are 
constructing from Soar Lane to Sycamore Lane 
The station has a commanding position, and 
will be very convenient The goods yard 1s 
being laid out on the Bedehouse Meadows, 
where an extensive goods warehouse 1s bein 
built The access to the station at Rugby wi 
be obtained from Hiullmorton Road, one of 
the principal thoroughfares of that town In 
addition to the passenger station at Woodford, 
large sorting sidings are being laid down, and 
short branch lines have been made forming a 
connection with the East and West Junction 
Railway, which will open out a new route to 
Stratford on Avon and other places’ Large 
hydraulic and electric hghting plant are being 
rovided at Annesley, Nottie am, Leicester, 
Woodford, Neasden, and London The sorting 
sidings at Neasden are of an extensive char 
acter The tunnelling under Lord’s Cricket 
Ground, St Johns Wood, for the new line, 
was completed in March, 97, and the three 
tunnels whick the Company weie under agree- 
ment with the Cricket Club to cover over have 
been entirely hidden from the public view by a 
layer of earth which has been turfed over, and 
leased to the Club by the Railway Company 
The large area of land which belonged to the 
Clergy Orphan Corporation has been acquired 
by the Company and handed over to the Cricket 
Club, so that not only has the Club suffered no 
damage whatever by the advent of the Railway 
Company, but it has actually obtained a con- 
siderable addition to the ground The coal 
traffic in London 1s being dealt with ona agite 
between Grove Road and Carlisle Street, lying 
to the rear of Edgware Road, and absorbing 
the property between Luton Street and Orcus 
Street on the north, and Samford Street on the 
south The Regents Canal, opposite the goods 
station yard, has been widened to a minimum 
width of 100 feet, to enable barges to turn with 
ease A large transit shed 1s here being 
erected, and extensive sidings laid down, to be 
used in connection with the traffic to be barged 
along the canal to the docks on the Thames. 
The goods warehouse at the London terminus 
is being built on the most modern principles. 
About 6500 tons of steelwork have been used 
in its construction The passenger statio 
which 1s being constructed of red brick, wi 
have a frontage of 325 ft, and will contain 
dining and refreshment rooms, and the usual 
waiting and other rooms on the ground floor, 
with offices, etc, on the first floor, Between 
the station buildings and the arrival and de- 
parture platforms a epee roo ft in width, and 
extending the whole length of the frontage, 1s 
being provided The hotel, which 18 fast ap- 
proaching completion, in front of the passenger 
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station in Marylebone Road, should be a source 
of considerable attraction to the new route 
In addition to taking a half share in the con 
struction of the Nottingham Central Station, as 
mentioned above, the Great Northern 1s con 
structing a junction line through that town 
This will enable it to run express trains 
through Nottingham, and thence, by its running 
powers over the Great Central, to Sheffield 
and Manchester, thus providing itself with 
an alternative route to the present one via 
Retford, by which the jo:nt traffic of the two 
companies has hitherto becn conducted The 
Great Northern has already begun to carry on 
its goods traffic with Manchester and the north 
west independently of the Great Central having 
opened on July rst 98 a portion of the very 
large goods depot which it 1s erecting in the 
centre of Manchester, and having also set up its 
own sepaliate organisation in other important 
places in this district whose traffic it previous) 
obtainedthroughthe agency ofthe Great Centra 
Besides the very large works connected with 
the construction of this new trunk railway, 
there have been many important new hnes 
under construction d "98 The North 
Western still proceeds with its two great works 
mentionedined 97, viz —Ashbourne to Parsley 
Hay, 13 miles, and Heaton Lodge to Wortley, 
14 miles, the one to provide a new route 
between the Midlands and Manchester and the 
other a new route between Huddersfield and 
Leeds This Company 1s also constructing a 
new viaduct uver the river Dee The Great 
Western’s short cut line to South Wales (from 
Wootton Bassett to Patchway, 30 miles), and its 
new route to weymeu and the west of England 
.from Stert to Westbury, 14 miles), continue 
to make Boot progress, and the latter 1s ex 
pected to be completed next year Ihe Midland 
partially opened on Nov r4thits Kentish Town 
widening (13 mile) and its new London coal. 
depét, it 18 pushing on with its harbour | 
and railway works at Heysham, Lancashire, 
and it has taken in hand an important new hine 
between New Mills and Heaton Mersey, 10 
miles in length, to improve its route to Lanca 
shire Both the Gieat Northein and North 
Eastern have short extensions mm hand to 
Hunslet, a manufacturing suburb of Leeds 
The South Western has just started on its 
Meon Valley (Alton to Fareham) line, which 1s 
to extend 25 miles through an undeveloped 
rt of Hampshire, aad it 1s also constructing a 
ink line, 8 miles, from Alton to Farnham, and 
a light railway, 12 mies, from Alton to Basing 
stoke The North Cornwall Companys line 
from Wadebridge to Padstow, 5 mies, will, 
when completed, be worked by the South 
Western he Brighton Company s new line 
from South Croydon to Farlswood, to replace 
running powers over the South astern, 1s 
expected to be completed shortly The South 
Eastern 1s enlarging Folkestone harbour ‘The 
Great Central 1s enlarging its Sheffield station 
and extending Grimsby docks The North 
British’s great improvements at Edinburgh are 
approaching completion, and it has also in 
hand a new dock at Burntisland, and an ex 
tension of the West Highland Railway from 
vie to M The Glasgow and South 
Western 1s building a new bridge over the 
Clyde, and the Caledonian has just started a 
hew at Grangemouth The Highland 18 
eee ag te main line for 184 miles north of 
al The Belfast & North Counties 1s 
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about to open an hotel at Belfast, where 1t has 
just completed other extensive improvements 
Of new railway schemes authorised in '98, by 
far the most important 1s the Fishguard and 
Rosslare scheme, by which the Great Western 
and the Great Southern and Western of Ireland 
Companies propose to establish a new short 
sea route between England and Ireland The 
works authorised include fa new harbour at 
Fishguard, in South Wales, an improved har 
bour at Rosslar§, and 1 new linefrom Rosslare 
to Waterford, with a bridge there over the river 
Suir In connection with this scheme the 
Great Southern and Western proposes to ab 
sorb the Waterfoid and Limerick and Central 
Ireland Railways 1f Parliamentary sanction can 
be obtained The Great Western has also ob 
tained poweis foi. a new harbour at Weymouth 
The Midland has secured sanction for new hnes 
(19 miles) 1n the West Riding, which will give 
it a new direct 10ute to the North through 
Bradford, avoiding the existing loop v1a Leeds 
The North Westerns Act included a deviation 
line 8} miles, at Shap, in Cumberland, and an 
enlargement of Euston terminus, the Great 
Northern s, an extension (20 miles) of its En 
fielde bianch to join the main line again at 
Stevenage, and so make a new loop he to the 
North, the Great Central s, a suburban line to 
serve South Harrow, Sudbury, and Wembley 
The North Eastern was authorised to absorb the 
Scarboiough and Whitby Railway (203 miles), 
and the Great Eastern to make a line, 6 miles 
long, from Woodford to Ilford The Glasgow 
and South Western was empowered to enlarge 
St Lnoch s Station, Glasgow, and the approach 
lines thereto, and the North British to con 
struct a link line (10} miles) from Dunfermline 
to Kincardine 
In providing improved facilities for travel and 
transport all the leading companies were more 
or less active in 98, but again, as in 97, the 
most important work was done by the London 
ard Noith Western This companys day ex 
press service, London to Dublin, was accele 
rited by an hour and a half, and the time of 
departure from Euston 18 now 11am _ instead 
of 9 30as formerly, the arrival time at Dublin 
remaining the same—viz, 830 pm_ In the 
opposite direction the day express service was 
accelerated by an hour The day Irish mail 
was also quickened by nearly an hour in each 
direction To the 1o am otch express in 
both directions luncheon cars for both classes 
were attached The service to the North Wales 
coast watering places was considerably 1m 
proved, and a new through express service 
was established to Llandrindod Wells and 
other watering places in Central Wales New 
breakfast car trains were put on from Liverpool 
a#id Manchester to London, and the service 
with these places was quickened and otherwise 
improved Breakfast cars for all classes of 
ssengers are now run upon the 54 Belfast 
at train, FleetwoodtoLondon The Midland 
Company commenced rebuilding their express 
rolling stock on an improved pattern, the 1n- 
teriors of the compartments being much larger 
and more airy than those in general use, and! 
placed new dining carriages on several of their 
services They have also extended their 
Winter tourist and week end fares to most of 
the chief hol: resorts, and lowered their 
parcel rates e North Eastern started a 
new express service between Sheffield and 
Edinburgh, and a new service between York 
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and Belfast, wi@ Newcastle, Carlisle, Stran- 
raer, and Larne, the latter connecting by the 
Great Northern line with London. The Great 
Northern and North-Eastern also joined hands 
to run a “Wilson Line express” between 
King’s Cross and Hull. The Great Central 
added to its stock some beautiful new corridor 
trains, with dininggnd luncheon cars. 

As regards the southern lines, the Bnghton 
Company, under its newly appointed general 
manager, Mr. J. F.S Gooday, Started a special 
Sunday service between London and Brighton, 
covering the distance 1n an hour each way, and 
further improvements are likely to follow Still 
more important refoims are likely to accrue 
from the great change which took place during 
the year in the relationshipof the South Eastern 
and London, Chatham, and Dover Companies. 
These are in the tuture to be worked as one 
concern, so far as regaids competitive traffic, 
under the management of a joint committee of 
the two boards, of which Mr. Cosmo Bonsor, 
M.P., 1s chairman, and Mr Alfred Willis 
general manager, Mr J S Forbes, the late 
chairman of the Chatham, having consented to 
be relegated to a consultative position, As 
regards improvements 1n Scotland there IS not 
much to be said, but in Ireland the develop 
ment of touristtraffic by means of new facil'ties 
and improved accommodation made much pro 
gress, particularly in the matter of hotel accom- 
modation. The London and North Western 
opened a very large hotel at Greenore, the 
Great Northern of Ireland opened a new ho el 
at War:enpoint, and took over the management 
of the Mourne and Woodside hotels at Ros 
trevor, while the Belfast and County Down 
completed the Sheve Donard Hotel at New- 
castle. The Great Northein of Ireland was 
also very active in improving the comfort of 
travelling on its line by means of breakfast, 
luncheon, and dining cars, and by the installa- 
tion of the electriclight In connection with 
the Fishguard and Rosslare scheme already 
mentioned, a joint committee of the Great 
Western and Great Southern & Western of 
Ireland took over on November 1st the Water- 
ford, Dungai van and Lismore, ard Fermoy and 
Lismore lines, and has equipped them with 
up-to-date rolling stock. 

A new code of bye-laws was fiamed by the 
solicitors of the various leading railway com- 
panies andin June last was submitted to the 

oard of Trade by the North-Eastern Railway 
Company. The other companies will await 
developments, and if the North-Eastern secures 
the assent of the Board to its proposals, the 
will in their turn submit identical ones, eac 
for itself. Improvements are introduced into 
many of the clauses. Progress was also magle 
in the promotion and construction of hght rail- 
ways under the Light Railways Act, ‘96 (for 
o1igin and scope of which see previous eds ). 
The first report of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed under this statute was issued in March 
98, and from this it appeared that up to the 
date covered by the report—the end of ’97— 
orders for five hght railways had been ap- 
Pee by the Commissioners and confirmed 

y the Board of Trade—viz , the Basingstoke 
and Alton, East and West Yorkshire Union, 
Potteries, Hadlow and Wrington Vale. Four 
others—the Gower, Crewe, Flamborough and 
Bridlington, and West Hartlepool—were at 
this date gwaiting the Board’s confirmation ; 
and during 8 the Commissioners have held 
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sittings in all parts of the country, and given 
their approval to a large number of other 
schemes Up to May '98, when the last list of 
applications was published, the total number 
ot schemes promoted under the new Act was 
123, and a goodly number of others are being 
framed as this article goes toi press. But a 
considerable proportion of the applications 
have failed to win the Commissioners’ approval 
and of those sanctioned a good number wil 
probably not be carried out, so that the success 
of the new Act, great as it undoubtedly has 
been, 1s not really so important as might 
appeai at hrst sight. Moreover, the economy 
of thc new method of promotion has not proved 
so maiked as was hoped fo: by its originators, 
and vaiious knotty points have arisen in 
connection with it, the most important being 
whether or not urban tramways should be 
promoted under the Act. The construction of 
several of the lines sanctioned have already 
commenced, and more than one will probably 
be opened fo: traffic 1n ’99 


II, BRITISH RAILWAYS AS INVESTMENTS 
FOR CAPITAL. 


The paid up capital of the railway companies 
of the United Kingdom reached the stupendous 
sum of ovet £1,000,000,c00 at the close of ’gs5, 
and at the end of last year it exceeded that 
amount by nearly £90,000,000, making the cost 
of our railways nearly £50,000 per mile. Of 
this total, however, over £152,000,009 represents 
merely nominal capital, 1.e additions made on 
the consolidation, conversion, and division of 
stocks, but, even after allowance for this has 
been made, the result arrived at proves that 
British railways have been very far above the 
avcrage in stliness—that, indeed, they have 
cost nearly double as much per mile as the lines 
of the rest of Europe, and nearly four times as 
much per mile as 1ailways in other parts of the 
world Moreover, owing to the laige sums 
which are constantly being spent by the com- 
panies, particularly in London and other large 
towns, from whirh no addition to mileage 
results, the sum laid out per mile increases 
year by year. 

Such Being the abnormal and increasin 
costliness of railway construction 1n the Unite 
Kingdom, one would not be surprised to find 
that a large part of the capital sunk therein 
yielded no return to investors, and that this 
is true of little more than 4 per cent. of the 
whole prepares us to find tnat the companies 
enjoy a very large and constantly increasing 
revenue The official returns, during the forty 
years over which they extend, show an almost 
uninterrupted growth under the head of “ gross 
receipts,” concurrently of course with, but 
more than in proportion to, the tncrease in 
mileage worked. Ihe gross receipts for '97 
reached the very large total of £93 7 millions, 
showing the very satisfactory increase of 

3°6 millions, or 4 per cent. over the total for '96. 

o this increase passengers, goods, and mis- 
cellaneous have contributed their share, the 
increase in the “miscellaneous ” receipts being 
specially noticeable. following the experience 
of ’96, but contrary to that of several yous 
immediately preceding, each branch of the 
passenger increased 1n ’97, As regards 
first-class passenger receipts, the increases 
which have occurred m ‘95, in 6 and in ’97 
(after a decrease from ‘90 to 24) ve sufficed 
to place the total tor-gy at a higher level than 
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had been reached any time during the ten years 
precedin The change in the tendency of 
second-class receipts has been even more 
noticeable, the imcreases of 96 and 97 having 
made up so much of the leeway of the prececiag 
six years that the total for 97 was only a sma 
amount less than in 92 The explanation of 
this is that the movement for the abolition of 
the second class has ceased, and given place to 
the policy of encouraging that class by reducing 
its scale of fares more nearly to the level of 
third Coupled with the increase in first and 
second class passenger tiaffic, an increase of 
fairly average proportions was registered in 
’97 10 the season ticket takings he bulk of 
the increased passenger revenue, however, 
was, as usual, derived from third class tiaffic 
under which head there have been gains of 
eater or less amount yorr by year since '85 
e total gain from that date to 97 has been 
£8,000,000, or at the rate of £666,000 per annum , 
and the increase 1n 97 was a little above this 
average, although less than that of several 
sandividual years The receipts from third class 
passengers now amount to over three fifths of 
the total passenger revenue The increase 1u 
the goods trafflo revenue for 97 was at the same 
proportionate rate as the passenger traffic in 
crease Under the heading of ‘‘minerals the 
gain was larger both in amount and proportion 
than for 96, and considerably in excess of the 
average for the previous nine years The 
increase 1n “‘ general merchandise, though less 
than that for 96, was also in excess of the 
average for the past nine years, but these have 
included one o: two bad years for railwav 
business The decreases in ‘‘live stock 
traffic which occurred 1n 95 and ’96 were 
arrested in ’97 . 
Turning now to the other side of the account, 
we find that the total working expenditure of 
the companies showed an Increase 1n ’97 larger : 
both in amount and in proportion than any 
which has occurred for several years, with the 
result that the proportion of expenditure to 
oe after having stood at 56 per cent for 
the three previous years, was raised in 97 to 
57 per cent, This 1s the same level as that 
reached in 93, the year when revenue suffered | 
so much from the great coal strike , and it 1s | 
the highest yetreconded Moreover, the 56 per 
cent of '94, 9s, and ‘90 was itself in exccss of 
the mean at the percentiges of the previous 
decade, so that it appears that the cost of ral 
way working has not only been permanently 
raised during the last few years, but that it. 
tends still further to increase Much of the | 
gross increase of expense 15, of course, due to | 
increased business, but, whereas the increase 
which occurred in ‘96 was very largely the 
outcome of satisfactory business conditions, 1t 
was not somuch so in'97_—sdIn other words, thé | 
companies in '97 spent more money, on the 
whole, to earn the same amount of revenue 
To a Jarge extent this increase of expenditure 
18 outside their own control, particula:ly in the . 
department of wanes advances in which have . 
been necessitated by the operation of the Act. 
dealing with the hours of railway servants, the 
agitation of the men’s unions, and the additional | 
facilities demanded by the travelling public | 
From these causes the wages bill may be 
expected to go on increasing in the near future | 
An increase in the ttems of rates and taxes , 
aladcontinues year by year, though perhaps at 
adése rate than a few-peers ago In 97, also, | 
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there was a substantial increase 1n the amount 
paid for fuel, in which item a reduction had 
occurred in each of the five years ending with 96 
This increase may be expected to be much 
greater in 98, owing tu the Welsh coal strike 

From the above it 18 evident thit the railway 
shareholder has little to hope in the near 
future from diminution of,working expenses, 
but that, on the contrary, he has to fear a 
further increase in this department Never 
theless, thanks to increasing gross receipts, 
the net e g available for distribution as 
dividends seem likely to increase sufficiently 
to keep pace, on the whole, with the constant 
additions to real capital The figures for 97 
showed, it 1s true, an apparent decline in the 
proportion of the net earnings to total capital 
from 3 88 per cent , the figure for 96, to 3 7, per 
cent , but this was largely, if not entirely, due 
to the large nominal increase of capital made 
during the year, the ordinarv stocks of the 
Midland and Glasgow and South Western com 
pinies being divided in '97 1nto ‘‘preferred ’ 
and “‘deferred stocks, in such a way as to 
double the amounts while reducing the rates 
of djvidend_ The figures for ’98 are sure to be 
aaversely affected by the coal strike in South 
Wales, from which the Great Western and 
some of the Welsh companies have suffered 
very severely Other companies, notabl 
those scrvanE the Northern and Midland coa 
fields, have done unusually well, and generally 
the traffic returns have been satisfactory , but 
no marked improvement in the profitableness 
of railway business can be expected to be 
shown by the returns {for '98 indeed, it 1s 
very doubtful whether the sfatus quo has been 
preserved 


OI RAILWAYS AS EMPLOYERS OF 
LABOUR. 


The relations between the railway companies 
and their employes have, on the whole, been 
less disturbed during 98 than seemed probable 
at the end of the previous year Ined 98 ue 
chronicled the presentation to the companies 
by the Amalgamated Society of Railway Ser 
vants of a ‘‘national programme,’ embodying 
the mens demands, replies being asked for 
by Nov 1oth,’97 Most of the companies sent 
only formal acknowledgments of this ultima 
tum ‘and the Society, much disappointed, 
threatened a general strike at Christmas, if 
more attention were not paid to the mens 
grievances Ultimately, however, Mr Bell, 
the secretary of the Society, contented himself 
with appealing, on Dec 3rd, to the Board of 
‘Trade for 1ts intervention, ‘‘so that the disaster 
a a general strike might be averted” Suir 

ourtenay Boyle promptly replied, on behalf of 
the Board, definitely declining to intervene, 
and pointing out that “any attempt to force 
the claims of the men by a strike would be 
entirely inconsistent with the creepuone posi 
tion secured to the men by the Legislature, 
and would show an entire disre of the 
convenience of the travelling public” This 
severe rebuke quite put an end to all talk ofa 
peccral Strike in England, and the Society fell 

ack on other methods of pressing :ts national 
programe on the attention of the com es 

n Ireland, however, the situation had ome 
more acute, strike notices having been actually 
served u the Great Southern, and Midland 
Great Western Companies , and, although these 
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were withdrawn, an actual rupture was not 
averted though fortunately 1t was confined to 
asmularea On Jan 24th, 98 350 men came 
out from the service of the Cork, Bandon & 
South Coast Railway this extreme step being 
precipitated by the alleged ‘ vi timisition of 
a signalman [he traffic of the system was 
much impeded bug not paralysed, the loyal 
portion of the staff working devotedly The 
strikers, hav n, obstinately regised an offer to 
return before the end of the month w-te served 
with summonses, both for bre«ch of contract 
and for impeding the traffic of the railway 
Some of the men got off the penalty asked fo: on 
the ground of not being manual ].bourers, but 
eight of them—four guurds two shunters, and 
two signalmen—wucre sentenced each to two 
months imprisonment without the ortion of 1 
fine a great blow to the Souety which had 
assured them that a fine weuld be the extreme 
penalty A dis,iaccful inciicnt in this strike 
was a fortunately unsucces+i 1] attempt to wieck 
the Cork mail by the displacement of rails at 
Frankfield on Maich 2zoth Soon af er this the 
strikc began to breal 


down ; the directors 


simila~ rupture of a more local character had 
occurred on the Midland Railway at Leeds and 
Sheffield On March 2: t 2 o J eeds men leit 
work the occasion of their coming oit being 
as in the other cise the udleged vr timisa 
tion of one of their nimber On the 4th 
about 180 Sheffield men struck in sympathy 
and on the same day a number of Lae ter 
men came out but only staycd out three hours 
On the petit on of the Society the Midlind 
directois dec ded to reinstate the Sheffield mer 
but declined to do so 1n the Leedscase Ihe 
whole ffail was subsequently characterised 
bythe Society isa ‘blunder , andthe Societ 
may also be said to have condemned the [rish 
stiikhe by dismissing 1s Irish secictaiy at its 
annual congress, held at Leeds in Octolei 9? 
At this congress an amalgamation was effectcd 
between the Amalgamated Society and the 
Ralway Workers Union After the severe 
punishment imposed upon the Cork men fo: 
impeding railway trafhe by leavin, their work 
abruptly itis not at all likely that striles will 
be resorted to hastily by railway workers in 
the future, and so the events of the year may 
be said to have marked a decided step in the 
direction of pe ce Moreovei, the companies 
have done much durin, the year to conciliate 
their men by granting improved conditions of 
service, and that legitimate grounds of griev 
ance on the latters part have diminished in 
recent years 1s proved by the falling off in the 
number of cases with whichthe Boaid of Trade 
has had to deal under the Railuay Servants 
(Hours of Labour) Act of 93 For the yea 
ended July 27th 98, these numbered 50 only, 
as compared with 76 dealt with ir the previous 
ear Itisalso worthy of note that the men 
ave never carried a case beyond the Board of 
Trade to the Railway Commission, though the 
Act gives them the right to do this, and the 
Board of Trade 1s quite willing to assist in 
Such an appeal During the vear the Amalga 
mated Society has made some strong complaints 
to the Board of Trade as to the “ victimisation 
of men attached to the Society, and a list of such 
alleged cases has been furnished to the Board, 
but without any practical results at present 
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Rainy, Robert, DD (Glasgow and Edin), 
b in Glasgow 1826 Ed Glasgow University, 
raduated MA 43 Having joined the Free 

hurch of Scotland, he studied theology at New 
College (Edin ) 44 to 48 Ordained minister 
of Free Church, Huntly, 5: Elected to Free 
High Church, Edinbuigh, 54, Professor of 
Church History, New College, Edinburgh, 62, 
Piincipal, 74 Dr Rainy takes the first place 
in Scotland as an ecclesiastical statesman and 
leader Hus chief works are ‘‘Three Lectures 
onthe ChurchofScotland (72), “ The Delivery 
and Development of Christian Doctrine ( 74), 
‘ The Bible end Criticism (78), and ‘‘ Epistle 
tothe Philippians (92) Address 28, Douglas 
Crescent, Fk dinburgh 

Ranavalona III , the late Queen of Mada 
gascar, was b in 1861, and succeeded Queen 
Raniavalona ll in 93 having been nominated 
by her asthe future Queen She married the 
Prime Munster, Rainilaiarivony (deposed 
in gs and deceased 1n 96) soon after ascending 
the throne Shewas crownedin Nov 83 Her 
kingdom and capit1l were taken by the French 
tin )5 and the country was made a French 
colony In g7 she was exiled to Reunion 
See MADACASCAR 


Rayleigh, Lord See under PLERAGE 


Recorder of London. ‘See Lonpon Cor 
PORATION 


Record Office, Public The public records 
and state papers are preserved 1n this office, 
which 1s situated betwcen Chancery I ane and 
Fetter Lane Previous to the erection of this 
building they were stored 1n the Chapter house 
of Westminster Abbey, the Tower, the Rolls 
Chapcl, the State Paper Office, and the Queen s 
Remembrancers Office Among the moice 
interesting books at the office 1s the Domesday 
Book of William the Conqueror A Record 
Commission was established 1n 1800 to search 
the records, eximine their state, and publish 
such of them as they thought of sufficient 
interest [heir first pubucation was made 1n 
1802 and the series 1s being continued under 
the direction of this Office The Master of the 
Rolls was made keeper of these records in 
1838 when this public department was first 
constituted There are public search rooms at 
the Office, where the 1ecords and state papers 
cin be consulted by historians and others 


Referendum Asystem of legislation which 
consults all the elcctors of astate as to whether 
new laws shall be confirmed In some cantons 
of Switzerland a method resembling the re 
ferendum has been practised since the s1x 
teenth century The present form wasadopted 
in the canton of St Gallen in 1830 «In 48, 1n 
spite of Conservative opposition, the referen 
dum was, by the action of the Radicals, in- 
corporated 1n the Swiss Federal Constitution, 
and in 74 1ts application was extended. In 
all the Swiss cantons, except Freiburg, the 
referendum 1s now established According 
to the Swiss Federal Constitution, all con 
stitutional amendments must be ratified by 
the Swiss electorate before they become law 
Other measures must be submitted to the 
popular vote, 1{ demanded within ninety days 
after their publication by 30,000 voters, or by 
the governments of eight cantons. During the 
seventeen years 74 to 91, out of one hundred 
and forty nine laws, twenty seven were re- 
ferred to the people, of these fifteen were 
rejected The referendum has worked so well 
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that it has conquered all opposition to it and 
it 18 now generally regarded as a check on 
hasty and class legislation It will be observed 
that the essence of 1t 1s that it submits to the 
people a single and clear issue upon which they 
may give their decision There exists also 
an Obligatory Referendum in eight Cantons, 
where every law and eve1 y expenditure beyond 
a fixed maximum must be submitted to the 
mass of the electors, and it is not necessary 
that a demand for this submission to the 
electors should be made In Great Britain 
what may be termed a kind of local referen 
dum with regard to the ‘‘Adoptive Acts was 
set up by the Parish Councils Act of ’94 There 
18 a growing demand in the United States foi 
the general introduction of direct legislation 
by means of the referendum 


REGISTRATION, PARLIAMENTARY 


The right to vote 1n the election of a member 
of Par:lament 1s confined to those adult malcs 
whose names appear on the register of voters 
in ferce for some county or borough Most of 
the law as to the compilation of the register 
and the qualifications tor enrolment thereon 1s 
contained 1n some pee! or sixty Acts of Parlia- 
ment, but these are subject in some measure to 
the principles of the common law and hiable 
to alteration in several particulars by Order in 
Oounoll The following sketch may afford a 
good general idea of the different classes of 
males of full age who are entitled to be registered 
There are besides those set out below, some 
ancient franchises, such as those enjojcd by 
the hiverymen of the City of London o man 
can be 1egistered who has within the twelve 
months preceding July r5th recéived parochial 
19s1Stance other than medical relief or whois an 
alien In counties the qualifications are as 
follows Freehold of inheritance or by pu chase of 
the clear annual value of 405 andupwards Fiee 
hold for life must be of the clevr annual value of 
45, unless the same comes by descent, marrige, 
devise, 01 promotion to any benefits or office, 
in all which cases 4os clearannual value!s suffi 
cient Freeholders by purchase arc requiied to 
be six months 1n possession previous to July 
15th, by descent, etc , no length 
necessary Oopyhold of the clear annual value 
of £5 or upwards Copyholders are subject to 
the same teims of possession as freeholders 
Leasehold, if created originally for a teim of not 
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In the above three classes of occupiers the 
occupation need not be of the same premises, 
but may be of different premises, occupied in 
immediate and unbroken succession in the 
same constituency Occupation as lodger of 
any lodgings of a clear yearly value, 1f let 
unfurnished, of £10 Successive occupation 
is also allowed in the ca>e of lodgings, but 
it must be from one part to another part of the 
same house Ig allcases of occupation, whether 
as owner or tenant, servant or lodger, twelve 
months occupation 1s required up tothe rsth 
day of July in any year Occupiers need not 
send 1n claims unless they find that thei: names 
are omitted from the list published by the 
overseers on the 1st of August, or that in the 
entry on such hst there be a misdescription of 
some essential particular or particulars, and 
in case of such omission or misdescription 
they must send in their names to the ovei seers 
on or before the 20th of August Lodgers must 
claim every year, and when claiming for the 
first time must send in their claims to the 
overseers on or before the 2oth of August 
The revised register comes into operation on 
the,lst of January in each year 

Any person whose name appears on a list 
of electors may object to the name of any 
other person appearing therein Written 
notice of such objection must be ¢1 ven both tothe 
overseers and to the person objected to Ona 
given date the overseers publish a list of the 
names of all persons who have sent in claims 
or have been objected to Copies of all the 
lists that have been published are then for 
warded by the overseers to the clerk of the 

eace of the county, or (in the case of municipal 
boroughs) to the town clerk He peepee an 
abstract of such lists of claims and objections, 
and transmits it to the revising barrister for 
his district Revi barristers are appointed 
every year, for London and Middlesex by the 
Lord. 1ef Justice, and for other places by 
the senior judge of assize The barmister so 
appointed makes a circuit and holds open court 
for the revision of the list in each borough and 
at or near every polling place in the county 
The clerk of the peace, or town clerk, and 
the overseers, must attend The revising 


of possessionis_ barrister has power to examine witnesses on 


oath, to hear claims and objections, and to 
insert or omit names as he finds just An 
appeal lies from his decision to the Queens 

ench Division of the High Court, but no 


less than sixty years, of the clear annual value ' further appeal 1s possible without its express 


of £5 or upwards, if for a term of more than | sanction 


twenty, but less than sixty 


Aa ek the clea 
annual value must be £30 


easeholders by 


purchase are required to be twelve months 1n' 


possession previous to July rsth, by descent, 
etc , no length of possessionis necessary Per 
sons qualified in respect of any of the foregoing 
qualifications must send in their claims to the 
overseers on or before the 20th of July 
—Counties and Boroughs Ooocupation as owner 
or tenant of any land or tenement of a clear 
poarty value of not less than ten pounds 
pation as owner or tenant of any dwelling 
house The term “dwelling house” includes 
part of a house in which the landlord or 
superior tenant does not reside When he 
does reside, his under tenants are held to be 
lodgers. Ocoupation by virtue of any office, 
service or employment, of any dwelling house 
seach 1s not inhabited by a person under whom 
taygeh office, service or employment 1s held 


The hst of voters as settled and 
signed by the revising barnster 1s sent, in.the 
case of a county to the clerk of the peace, who 
must have it printed 1n a book and delivered 
¢o the sheriff, in the case of a borough to 
the town clerk, who must have it printed in 
a book and delivered to the returning officer 
The clerk of the peace or town clerk must 
keep ted copies of the register for sale 
at a fixed price The register 1s conclusive 
evidence that the persons therein named have 


‘the qualifications annexed to their respective 


names (For further information on the subject 
see ‘ Rogers on Registration ”) In the case of 
any person not having his name on any list of 
voters, or in case of his receiving a notice of 
objection, he should apply to the registration 

¢ for his district of the political party to 
which he belongs. Such agents are appointed 
and paid by the various party o ations in 
most constituencies, and make it their business 
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to know the intricacies of the law on the 
subject 

The number of registered electors for the 
United Kingdom was in 98 returned at 6 528,629 
of whom 4 837 278 were in England, 289 82 in 
Wales, €6409, 1n Scotland, and 720312 1n 
Ireland Ihe grand total of lodgers came 
out at only 139 783 98 296 being in the counties 
and ror 487 1n the boroughs The number in 
some of the large constituemgies was quite 
insignificant For Registration (Ireland) Act 
98, see SESSION, sect 63 


Reichsrath See AustriA HuNGARY 
Reichstag See GERMAN} 


Reid, Sir Wemyss, was b at Newcastle on 
Tyne 1842 ginning journalistic life at the 
early age of eighteen in 64 he became editor 
of the Pre ton Guardian and (70 to 8vo) editor 
of the Leeds Mercury, which he conducted with 
so much ability that it speedily rarked as one 
of the most influential provincial newspapeis 
Sir Wemyss Reid has written several highly 
successful books His monograph on ‘ Char 
lotte Bronte”? admirably supplements Mrs 
Gaskells ‘ Lie His novels ‘Gladys« Fane 
and ‘‘Mauleverers Millions have commafided 
a very wide circulation Cabinet Portraits 
and ‘ PoliticiansofTodiy are te'ling sketches 
of leading statesmen He has also written 
lives of the Right Hon W E Forster of 
Lord Houghton, and of Mr Gladstone In 87 
he accepted the pos tion of general manager 
to Messrs Cassell & Co Limited, ind in go 
became editor of the Speaker Hon LLD St 
Andrews, 92 In 98 he was elected President 
of the institute of Journlists He was 
knighted in 94 ddress 26, Bramham 
Gardens, London, S W 


Reid, The Right Hon G H, Premier of 
New South Wales, was b at Johnstone, Ren 
frewshire, 1845, and 1s the sonof a Presbyterian 
minister His parents went to Melbourne 1n 
52, and to New South Wales in 59 Mr Reid 
embarked upon a legil career, and was called 
to the New South Wales bar, but soon entered 
pees and was elected as member for East 
spon) in 80 In 83 he was appointed 

inister of Education, and rapidly advanced 
his influence with his party He 1s an enthu 
siastic free trader hen Sir George Dibbs 
ministry was overthrown 1n 94, Mr Reid, who 
had been leading the Opposition since gt was 
made Premier, the Governor, to the surp11se of 
many, calling upon him instead of upon Sir 
Henry Parkes Ihe country emphatically en 
dorsed Mr Reds free trade and progressive 
policy, and at the 9, general eJection gave him 
a big majoriny to carry itout He visited Eng 
land for the Jubilee celebrations in 97, ayd 
was made a member of the Privy Council In 
98 he became ©C His attitude towards the 
Federation question 1s described under Nrw 
SoutH WALEs, History, 9 

Religious Tract Society, The (instituted 
1799),has for its object the circulation of religious 
books and treatises throughout the Bntish 
dominions and foreign countries The Society 
has published in 229 languages and dialects 
The business 1s conducted by a committee 
chosen annually in London, and consists of 
four ministers and eight laymen, and of 51x 
trustees, half the Committee being members of 
the Church of England and the other half 
Nonconformists fhe Society has in its 
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bills, books, etc , foradults, bes des books and 
tracts for children Lhe well known Letsure 
Hour and the equally well known Sunday at 
Home are published by this Society, as well as 
the Bo) s Own Paperand the Gizl s Own Paper 
Circulation of the Society s publications for 97 8, 
59 086 360 Income for 97 8, from subscriptions, 
donations etc, £21 622 108 2d, including part 
payment from recipients of grants, £6307 10s 5d 
Grants in money, paper, publications, etc, 
£ ¢ 965 12s sd Secretaries Revs Prebendary 
L B White DD, and S G Green 
Association Sees England, Revs A Mercer, 
MA C kale, BA, and W J Wilkins, 
Scotland Rev Thos Boyd,M A , Ireland, Rev 
William Irwin, DD  Oorresponding Seo, D J 
Lezz Offices s€ Paternoster Row, E C 
Repton School, Derbyshire Founded 1557, 
reorganised 1874 Pupils 300 Iwentvassistant 
masters Head Master, M Furneaux, MA 


Reserve Forces and Militia Act, ’98 ‘See 
SISsION sect 84 


Restitution of Conjugal Rights A suit 
my be bi ought for this purpose in the Divorce 
Division by cithcr husband or wife not being 
themselves guilty of a matiimonial offence It 
must be preceded by a request to the re 
spondent to resume cohabitation, couched 1n 
concihato1ry terms Until 84 a decree for 
restitution was enforced by imprisonment 
Sin e then, by virtue of in Act known as the 
Welldon Act passed asa result of the suits of 
Mr and Mrs Welldon, such a decree results 
In monetary advantages to the petitioner, the 
respondent bein,, compelled to settle portions 
of his or her property on the petitioner, and 
ncither party can by imprisonment be com 
pelled to lwe with the other A failure to 
comply wi h the decree 1s legal desertion and 
ground for a judicial separation or, coupled 
with adultery, for divorce See Divorce and 
JUDICIAL SFE \RATION 

Revenue Act, ’98 See Srssi10n, sect 85 

Rhodes, Right Hon Cecil, P C ,1sa younger 
son of the late Rev ! W Rhodes, Rector of 
Bishop Stortford After taking his degree at 
Oxford (O11el College) he went out to Africa, 
where he at first met with but little success 
However, when the De Beers mine (with which 
his name is now so prominent connected) 
was anything but prosperous, he combined 
various Kimbcrley mines under his direction, 
and amassed a large fortune Cape politics 
attracted him, and he represented West Barkly 
for a short period, and held a position in the 
ministry of Sir [ Scanlon On the fall of the 
Spriggs Ministry, a new government, with 
Mr hodes as Prime Munster, took office at 
the Cape (July 17th, 9°) He remained in 
office from that time till Jan ‘96, when he 
resigned in consequence of the fameson raid 
into the Transvaal His gift of £10,000 1n 
support of the cause of Home Rule in 91, when 
he was in England, attracted much attention 
Mr Rhodes was the prime mover 1n obtaining 
mining nghts over Matabeleland and Mashona- 
land, and till 96 he was the Chairman of the 
British South Africa Company When the 
trouble with Lobengula began, im Sept ’93, 
he went to Foit Salisbury to direct the opera 
tions against him His policy in this direction 
was warmly approved at the Cape, as was 
evidenced at a banquet given to him by the 
citizens of Cape Towa in Jan ‘94. Mr. Rhodes, 


catalogue some 4000 separate tracts and hand in his speech of thanks, defended his policy, 
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and sketched in outline the United South 
Africa which he hoped to see in the near 
future, covering all the country south of the 
Zambesi, one in the question of tanifis, of 
railway communication, of law, and of coinage, 
although possessing full local government in 
local matters He was sworn aS a member of 
the Privy Council in Feb 9, After reslaniug 
office at the Cape in 06 he visited England, 
and after an intcrview with Mr Chamberlain 
left for Bulawayo, intending to devote himselt 
to the development of Rhodesia He took an 
active part in suppressing the Matabele revolt 
and in arranging terms of peace, although he 
ave up his managing directorship of the 

ompany In Jan ’97 he came to England 
again, and gave evidence before the South 
Africa Commnttee, after which he returned 
to the Cape and again took up his work in 
Rhodesia, later on resuming his place on the 
Board of Directors of the Company He toor 
a leading part in the elections to the Cape 
Parlament dumng 98 and was himself re 
turned for two constituencics See Capr 
Cotony and RHODESIA 


HODESIA. 


Rhodesia 1s the name given to thit part 
of South Africa which has been occupied 
of recent years by the Bntish South Africa 
Company, acting mainly under the leadciship 
of Mr Cecil Rhodes It 1s bounded on the 
east by Portuguese [ast Africa, on the west 
by Angola and German South West Africi, on 
the north by German East Africa and the 
Congo Free State, and on the south b 
Bechuanaland and the Tiansvaal The whole 
territory, covering an area of if are squaie 
miles, 18 administered by the British South 
Africa Company (qv) which was given a 
royal charter in Oct 89 The river Zimbesi 
flows through it, cutting the region into two 
portions—Southern and Northcin Rhodesia 

Southern Ehodesia consists of the two 

rovinces of Matabeleland and Mashonaland 

onaland is bounded on the north by a 
line punning Povey inaSE direction from 
Zambo, on the Zambesi, to the intersection of 
the river Mazoe with 33° E long, on the 
south west by Matabeleland and on the east by 
the Portuguese Pere of Lorenzo Marques 
The capital, and the seit of government of 
Rhodesia, 1s Salisbury, with a population of 
1800 The other principal townships are New 
Umtalh, Melsetter and Enkeldoorn§ A rail 
way 1s being built, running inland towards 
Salisbury from Beira on the coast, and it 1s 
already sixty miles beyond Umtali Its comple 
tion will place Salisbury in dircct communica 
tion with the sea over a line 382 miles in length 
It 1s then proposed to connect Salisbury with 
Bulawayo he African Trans Continental 
Telegraph Company has constructed a line 
between Umtali and Tete, and from there on 
to Blantyre in British Central Africa, and to 
Zomba, Fort Johnston, Kota Kota, on the 
western shore of Lake Nyasa, and Karonga, at 
the north western end of the lake The surve 
onto Lake Zanganyste 18 practically complete 
Matabeleland lies between the Limpopo and 
middle Zambesi rivera, and 1s bounded on the 
north-east by Mashonaland and on the south 
by the Transvaal and Khama’s count The 

pal town, and the chief commercial centre 
fe Bhodesu, 18 Bulawayo, with a population 
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of sooo ‘Telegraphic communication exists 
between Cape Town, Bulawayo, and Salisbury, 
and in the Bulawayo district the elearapn 
system has been considerably extended ula 
wayo has also telephone communication with 
the principal stations The extension of the 
Cape Government western railway system 
through Kimberley and Vryburg to Bulawiyo 
was completed in October 97, and ofhially 
ol accl on oy 4th Ihe distance from Cape 

own to BulaWayo 1s 1360 miles 

Northern Rhodesia consists of the whole of 
the British sphere noith of the Zambes), lying 
between Portuguese Kast Africa, German Last 
Africa, the Congo Free State and Angola 
with the exception of the strip of territory 
forming the British Central Africa Protccto 
rate, Which 1s under direct Imperial admin 
stration North of the Zambcsi the country 
his as yet been little prospected Coal has 
been found on the shore of Lake Nyasa _ Lhe 
North Chaiterland Exploration Company, 
which holds a grant of 10000 square miles 
north of the Zambes), 1s engaged 17 trading, 
agriculture, and stock bieeding operations 
A new industry has lately been started in 
fib, on which the representative of a large 
London company has been experimenting with 
satisfactory 1esults 

Public roads 1n Rhodesm have been mde 
to the extent of 220 miles, and telegraph 
lines to the extent of ~~ miles of line and 
2583 miles of wire The rinderpest, which 
for several ycirs has been devastating Africa, 
tiivelling slowly through the continent from 
noith to south, made its first appearance in 
Matabeleland in February 96 TRe adoption 
of the dristic regulations which the Adminis 
tration decided to enforce had to some extent 
cheched the progress of the epidemic, when 
the outbieak of the Matabeleland rebellion put 
a stop to all E eg aay y measures he 
effects of the disease have been far reaching, 
and apait from considerations of human life, 
hive been more disastrous than those of the 
native rebellion Dumnng the twelve months 
succeeding the outbreak of the rcbellion, 
agriculture was practicilly at a standstill 
Since the pacification of the country ccnsidei 
able tracts of land have been placed under 
cultivation, and fresh stoch, including Angora 
sheep and Merino goats, 1s being imported 
Throughout the country the conditions of soil 
and climate are suitable for all hinds of 
European cereals and vegetables, and, 1n addi 
tion, many trees, shiubs, and plants, peculiar 
to subtropical regions, can be successfully 
cultivated Good results have already been 
obtained from the introduction of fruit and 
ther trees Tobacco occurs in a wild state, 
S grown universally by the natives, and has 
been produced of excellent avaly by white 
farmers 1n several districts ndiarubber, 
indigo, and cotton aie similarly indigenous, 
and will probably well repay cultivation The 
Rhodesian forests produce abundance of hard 
timber of fine quality, and a company 1s work 
ing this industry with a view to meeting the 
large demand for building and other purposes 
in Sahsbury and Bulawayo In addition to 
gold, silver, copper, coal, tin, pmaee, antl 
mony, arsenic and éieselgukr have been 
discovered The arrival of the railway at 
Bulawayo has given an impetus tothe mining 
industry, and many mines have machinery on 
the ground The crushings at the Geelong 
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Mine for the month of September ( 98) averiged 
194 dwts, including tailings, to the ton In 
Southern Rhodesia a company 1s being formed 
to develop the indiarubber industry on a large 
scale Full advantage has been taken of the 
facilities afforded to the Admunistiator In 
Council by the Matabeleland Order in Council, 
94, to legislate locally bv means of regulations, 
and upwards of forty measures have been thus 
passed Several Ordinances haye also become 
law A diaft Order in Council! entitled the 
‘‘Southern Rhodcsia Order in Council 98, 

which modifies the provisions of the Mata 
beleland Order in Council, 94 and in some 
measure bestows a new constitution on 
Southern Khodesia has been prepaied A 
Customs clause in the new Order in Council 
provides that the duty on British goods 1m 

ported into Southern Rhodesia shall not 
exceed the piesent Cape tariff By a procla 
mation, dated June 10th gr the laws of the 
Cape Colony passed priot to that date were 
adopted for, and are to be admunistcred 1n, 
Rhodesia, as far as tle circumstances of the 
country will permit In consequence of the 
Jameson raid into the Tiarsvaal the control of 
the military forces ofthe Cc mpany was remo%ed 
from their hands, and 1s now 'n the hands of 
the ImperialGoveinment Sec AFRICA BRITISH 
SouTn AFRICA’ Comrany, and JRANSVAAL 
(map) 

History, ’98.—At a conference between 
Captain the Hon Arthu pew) the Deputy 
Administrator, and king Lewanika of Barotse 
land, held in September it «is agreed that in 
addition to the concessions iheady gra ted 
to the Compan\, administrative powers over 
the whole kin,dom of Rarotscland should be 
conceded to them The kingdom was by the 
Anglo Portuguese treat) of 91, left within the 
British sphere It 1s, roughly spcaking, as 
large as the German Empire, 7nd embraces 
the whole basin of the Upper Zambesi lyin, 
between 12° o and 18° S Jat and 20° and 
27°30 k long Ihe western boundary between 
it and An,ola has not yet bcen delimit d 
Lialui 1s the capital and Mr R T Coryndon 
1s the Biitish representative there 


Ripon, Bishop of See under PErRAGE 
Roberts, Lord See under PEERAGE 


Robertson Johnston Forbes 1s the son of 
Mr J Forbes Robertson of Aberdeen, and was 
b in London Jan 16th 1853 He wased at the 
Charterhouse, and at Rouen and has been an 
actor since he came of age He studied his art 
under Phelps and for some time took the 
principal parts at the Banc ofts theatre and 
in Mr Hares company, but recently has suc 
cessfully been his own manager He pro 
duced “Romeo and Juliet and Mr H A 
Jones s play, ‘‘ Michael and his I ost Angel, at 
the Lyceum in ’96, ‘‘Hamlet in 97, and 
‘‘ Macbeth’ in ’88 


Robinson, Sir John R, the manager of 
the Da:ly News (gv), 1s the son of the Rev 
R_ Robinson, of was b at Witham, Essex 
He has been associated with this newspaper 
since ’56, and was for some length of time 
editor of the evening ali ublished by the 
proprietors of the Dasy News, under the 
name of Zhe Express Yor many years he was 
a constant contnbutor to the columns of the 
American press, especially to the Boston Adver 
ser and the Chicago Tribune. Appointed the 
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sole manager of the Da:ly News in 68, he was 
also editor 8796 Knuighted ’93 


Rochester, Bishop of See under PEERAGE 


Rodriguez An island in the Indian Ocean, 
44 miles east of Mauritius (gv), of which 

ritish colony 1t1s a dependency It 1s 18 miles 
long and 7 broad tion 1s provided 
for by a Civil Commissioner appointed by the 
Governor of Mauritius The population 19 
about --oo Rodrmguez was annexed in 1814 
See BRITISH EMPIRE (table) 


Rogers, Rev. J Guinness, B A, well known 
Congregational minister and writer, was ed at 
I'rin Coll, Dublin, and graduated at Dublin 
Univ in 43, afterwards studying for the 
ministry at Lancashire Independent College 
His first pastorate was at St Jamess Church, 
Newcastle upon Tyne (46), and he went to 
Ashton under jayne five years later In 65 he 
succeedcd the Rev J Hill at Grafton Square, 
Clapham where he celebrated his sem jubilee 
in go He was elected Chairman of the Oon 
gregational Union of England and Wales in 7s, 
and in the annual meetings of the Union he 
has always taken an active part Hish 
labours have been extensive, and 1n the domain 
of politics he has always been active, of late 
years he has worked most energetically for the 

ause of Home Rule forIreland The jubilee of 
hrs call to the ministry was celebrated Jan 12th, 
g6 Adaress 81, Clapham Common, S W 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


The Roman Catholic Church 1s the name of 
that community of Christians who profess the 
same faith, partake of the same sacraments and 
sacrifice, and @re united under one head, the 
Pope or Bishop of Rome and successor of St 
Peter, and undcr the bishops subject to him 
Its essential parts are the Pope, bishops, 
pastors ee fir as they are priests—and laity 

he distinctive charactenstic of the Roman 
Church 1s the supremacy of the Papacy Its 
doctrines, like those of the rest of Christen 
dom, are chiefly found in the'articles of the 
Nicene Creed After the Council of Trent 
Pope Pius IV added to the formal Profession 
of Faith the articles on transubstantiation, 
Invocation of saints, and others which chiefly 
distinguish the Roman from other Christian 
communities The Immaculate Conception 
of the Virgin Mary and Papal Tafallibility 
were defined as articles of faith in 1854 
and 7o respectively One great and central 
object of faith and worsnip 1s the Mass, which 
1s the mystical sacrifice of the body and blood 
of Christ, instituted by Himself at the Last 
Supper, and 1s essentially the same as the 
Sacrifice of the Cross Scripture and tradition 
are appealed to 1n support of this and other 
doctrines—as the Seven Sacraments, the honour 
due to the Blessed Virgin, PURELY) Invoca- 
tion of Angels and Saints, etc here 1s a great 
distinction between what 1s of and 
what of discipline, the former belonging to 
the deposit o faith taught by Christ end the 
Apostles, which 1s invariable, whilst the latter, 
founded on the decisions and canons of councils 
and the decrees of popes, 1s the Church’s ex- 
ternal policy as to government, and may vary 
according to times and circumstances —The 
Sacred of Oardinale—7o in number, after 
the 7o disciples—are the supreme council or 
senate of the Church and the advisers of the 
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sovereign pontiff, and at the death of a po 
they elect his successor They are also the 
chief members of the Sacred Congregations, or 
permanent ecclesiastical commissions (about 
twenty in number), to which much of the 
business of the Holy See 1s entrusted Among 
the best known of these congregations are the 
Propaganda, the Index, the Inquisition or Holy 
Office, and the Congregation of Rites The 
number of cardinals 1s hardly ever complete 
in Nov 98 there were 57 Including 52 ot 
the cardinals the patiiarchs, arcpbishops, and 
bishops, tn ’98 numbered 1284 There are 
10 patriarchates with 14 patriaichal sees, and 
1g2 archiepiscopal and 779 episcopal sees which 
are termed residential Besides these, there 
are a numbe1 of titular sees, most of which are 
assigned to archbishops and bishops appointed, 
either to apostolic delegations, vicariates, 01 
prefectures, or to the office of coadjutor auxih 
ary, or administrator of a diocesc [here are 
altogether 8 delegations 122 vicariates, and 
48 prefectures See ANGIICAN ORDERS 


Statistics,—The total number of Roman 
Catholics throughout the world, ruled by about 
1200 archbishops and bishops, 1s estimated at| » ¢ 
a ee pie here are in Great Britain and ’ 

d about 5,500,000 (2 ¢ , about 3,550,000 1n 
Ireland, and the remainder 1n Great Britain) | 
and 1n the rest of Lurope more than 100 000,000 
Ireland is divided into 4 ecclesiastical pro | 
vinces, subdivided into 27 dioceses, ruled by 
4 archbishops and 23 bishops (v infra) Lhe 
number of priests in Ireland is about 3450, serving 
2434 churches and chapels, situated in 1090 

arishes The 24 archbishops and bishops of 
Great Britam (v infra) consist of 1st, for 
England, 1 archbishop (of Wegtmunster), with 
14 Suffragans and 1 coadjutor, and a suffragan » » 
bishop for Wales, zndly, for Scotlhind, 2 .° |.» 
ae ead bp (one of St Andrews and Edin 
burgh and one of Glasgow), with 4 suffiagans 
and 1 eet The number of priests of 
England and Wales in 98 was 2698, with 1482 
churches, chapels, and stations, of Scotland 
2t, with 350 churches, chapels, and stations 
he Umited States has about 12,000,000 Roman 
Catholics, go archbishops and bishops, about 
10,750 priests, 9570 churches, 5105 chapels | 
and stations, and 958,960 pupils in parish 
schools In the Britush possessions of North 
America there are about 2,600,000 Roman 
Catholics, 39 archbishops and bishops, about 
2900 priests, 2600 churches, chapels and sta 
tions, 800 colleges and academies, and 4400 
sh echools From statistics lke these, 
which can be approximated to 1n all the other 
parts of the world by the bishops presidin 
over the different dioceses or vicariates, an 
are published occasionally, may be inferred 
how complete 1s the organisation of this Church, 
and how vigorously she exercises the forces at 
her command for the extension of the Roman 
Catholic faith Westminster Cathedral, a vast | 
edifice in the Byzantine style, of which the first 
stone was laid by Cardinals Vaughan and Logue 
on June aoth, ’95, 18 rapidly msing, and ever 
effort will be made to open it on Sept 2gth, 1900, 
the fiftreth anniversary of the restoration of » 
the hierarchy in England Internally, the |, 
length 18 342 ft, the width across nave and ’ j 
aisies and side chapels r5oft ,the widthofnave » » 
60 ft, and its height craft For Papal Mimstry 
LPLOMATIC 


¢ Peomen Catholic Bishops, — The fol 
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lowing 1s a list of the bishops in the United 
Kingdom, with their respective sees — 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 
Province of Westminster, 


NAME 


Wm 


—_ 


—* 
His Eminence Cardinal 
Vaughan (A:chbishop) 
Rt Rev Edward Ilsley 
R Brownlow 


Thos W Wilkinson 


Wilham Gordon 


Thomas Whiteside 


Richard Lac 
John C Hedle 
Arthur Riddel 


Edwaid Bagshawe 
Wilham Vaughan 
C Graham (Coad ) 


yon Veitue 


ohn Bilsborrow 
Samuel W Allen 


Francis Bourne 
Francis Mostyn 


DIOCESE 


Westminster 
Birmingham 
Clifton 
Hexham and 
Newcastle 
Leeds 
Liverpool 
Middlesbrough 
Newport 
Northampton 
Nottingham 


\ Plymouth 
Portsmouth 
Salford 
Shrewsbury 
Southwark 


Menevia in 
Wales 


SCOTLAND *— 


NAME 


(Vacant) 


Rt Rev John Smith 


James A Smith 
William Turner 


IRELAND 
Provinee of Armagh 


NAME 


enry Henry 


Most Rev Angus Macdonald 
(Archbishop) 


Most Rev Charles Eyre (Abp ) 
Rt Rev J Maguire (Auxil ) 


His Eminence Cardinal Logue 
(Abp »,Primate of all Ireland Armagh. 
| Rt Rev Joseph Hoare 


Richard Owens 
eae Keys O'Doherty 


Thomas MacGivern 
Edward M 
Thomas Nulty 


ennls 


Patrick O'Donnell 
erence eee 


NAME 


Patrick Foley 


Most Rev W J Walsh or 
bishop), Primate of Ireland 
Rt Rev N Donnelly (Auxil ) 
», James Browne 


DIOCESE 


t St Andrews 
and Edinb 
Aberdeen 
Argyll and the 
Isles 
Dunkeld 
Galloway 


t Glasgow 


—. 


| Diocese 


Ardagh and 

Clonmacnoise 

Clogher 

Derry 

Down and Con- 
nor 

Dromore 

Kilmore 

Meath 

Raphoe 


| Dnrocess 


Dublin, 


Ferns 
{ Kildare and 
Leighlin 


Abraham Brownrigg Ossory. 


* The tour Bishops of Scotland are ae he 
to the Archbishop of St Andrews and Edin- 
burgh The Abp of Glasgow has no suffragans, 
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Province of Cashel 


NAME DrocEsE 


Most Rev ThomasCroke(Abp ) Cashel 

Rt Rev Robert Browne Cloyne 

Thomas O Callaghan Cor 

John Coffey, Kerry and Ag 
hadoe 

Thomas McRedmond Killaloe 


ed oD 


» 9s Edward O Dwyer imerick 
» ys Denis Kelly Ross 
» 99 Richard Sheehan Waterford anp 
Lismore 
Province of pam 
NAME D10cEsr 
Most Rev John Mackvilly 
(Archbishop) Tuam 
Rt Rev ~*~ — Achonry 
Clonfert 
Piphin 
‘mack Galway and 
Kilmacdu 


agh 
| Killala § 


Rontgen Rays, The =Ilhe experiments 
which led to the discovery of these rays by 
Professor Rontgen, of Wurzburg, were made 
at the end of 95, but were not communicated 
till the beginning of Jan 96 The essential 
part of the expcrimental apparatus 1s a 
Crookes tube, 7¢, a small glass tube into 
each end of which 1s fitted a wirc from some 
form of electric geneiating apparatus, then, 
the tube being exhausted by an aii pump, 
the electric circuit 1s brohen by the vacuum 
space in the tube betwcen the two ends of the 


» John Conmy 


wires If, when an electiic curient is made to 
pass along the wires, a living human hand be 
interposed between the Crookes tube and a 


PHOtCeT aD ue plate, a shadow photogiaph can 


e obtained which shows all the outlines and . 


joints of the bones most distinctly In the 
Same way Rontgen obtained photos of shadow 
pictures, of a set of weights in a box, of 1 
compass card and needle completely inclosed 
in a metal box, and many other concealed 
objects From these and other cxpenments he 
interred that some invisible kind of rays were 
generated in the nerghbourhood of the Crookes 
tube, by the electric disturbance set up by the 
» of an electric current, and that these 
Invisible rays possessea the property of passing 
through all bodies interposed in their path 
But some bodies, being less permeable than 
others, cast a shadow hus bone1s much less 
permeable to these rays than flesh, hence the 
ssibilty of photographing a shadow of th® 
Cones of the hand, since a photographic dry 
plate 1s sensitive to the rays Rontgens ex 
periments to determine the nature of these 
phenomena were for the most part negative in 
result But he was warranted in assuming 
the presence of a form of radiation, and in 
consequence of the indeterminate character oi 
the rays he proposed the name Xrays The 


algebraical symbol has since been generally 
dropped in favour of the discoverers name 
A Rentpen Society was formed during ’97, 


and Professor ere anempoe deli piel 
his presidential ress at the inaugur 

meeting on Nov sth. He asserted that with 
the exception of antiseptics and anzsthetics 
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no discovery of the century had done so 
much for opeiative surgery ~ The first great 
application of the rays had been to the 
diagnosis of dislocations and fractures, the 
study of bone discase, and the detection of 
foreign bodies 1n various parts of the human 
frame even the progress of tubercular disease 
in the lungs had been rendered evident, and 
to watch the motions of the hving heart was 
now an eve1y day experience Soon after the 
invention of focus tubes had furnished powerful 
soulces of the rays, 1t was noticed that exposure 
to them frequentl, resulted in severe local 
inflammation, accompanied 1n some cases with 
destruction—at 'eist temporary—of the hair, 
which fell out and left bald patches It was 
dispu ed whether this effect was direct, he 
| sunburn or whether it was indirect and due 
to the chemical action of ozone generated 
by the 1omizing of the oxygen of the RIr, OF, 
finally whethe: it was electrical It appeared 
that the rays were not themselves homogeneous, 
but were of many kinds differing in penetrative 
power, the quilty of the mixture depending 
on the state of the vacuum as well as on the 
form of the tube and the nature of the emitting 
surface The relations between the Rontgen 
and the cathode rays had been investigated 
by Mr A A Campbell Swinton, by M Perrin, 
and by several Italian investigators Many 
Speculations had been put forward as to the 
physical natuie of the 1ays_ themselves 
Crookes, Iesli, and otheis held them to 
consist of flights of minute atoms or hyper 
atoms, on thc other hand, there was a 
hypothesis that they were merely an extreme 
sort of ultra violet light, consisting of trans 
verse waves oi excessively minute wave length 
Jaumann and,sapparently, Rontgen regarded 
them as due to longitudinal vibrations, while 
Sir George Stokes had put forward the view 
that they might be transverse waves, not in 
regular trains, but consisting of innumerable 
solitary waves For the progress of investiga 
tions during 98, see F LEctRIcITY, 98 

Roscoe, Sir H E, was o 1833, and 1s the 
grandson of Roscoe the histoman He was 
ed at University College, London, and at 
He delberg He was Professor of Chemistry 
at Owens College 58 86, and distinguished 
himself specially by his researches as to the 
chemical action of hght, and on the metal 
vanadium His treatise on “Chemistry, in 
books written in conjunction with Professor 
Schorlemmer, 1s well known He has also 
written “Lessons in Elementary Chemistry, ’ 
which have been translated into many lan 
guages, and ‘Lectures on Spectrum Analy 
sis" He served on the Royal Commissions on 
Noxious Vapours, on Technical Education, on 
the Scottish Universities, and on Secondary 
Fducation In 87 he was chosen President of 
the British Association He is a Fellow of 
Eton College, an officer of the Legion of Honour, 
a corresponding member of the Institute of 
France, an Hon DCL of Oxford, LL.D of 
Cambridge, Dublin, and Montreal, MD of 
Heidelberg, D Sc Hon of Victoria, Manchester, 
and a member of various other learned societies 
In 85 he was elected for the South Division of 
Manchester, and retained his seat till the 95 
election, when he was defeated In’96 he was 
appointed Vice Chancellor of the University of 
London Addresses 10, Bramham Gardens, 


SW, and Woodcote Lodge, Horsley. Athe- 
nzum Club 
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Rosebery, Lord. See under PEERAGE 
Rossall School, Fleetwood, Lancashire 
Founded 1844 Royal Charter granted Nov 
Two Exhibitions one of £50 and one of £30 at 
Oxford or Cambridge, each for three years 
offered every year, and the Phillips memorial 
exhibition for mathematics, of £40 for one year 
at Oxford or Cambmdge Besides this there 
are about 14 scholarships tenable at the school, 
offered each year by examination held about 
the beginning of rili—Foundation Senior 
and Jumor Head ter, Rex J P Way, 
DD _ The preparatory school, which forms a 
rtion of Rossall, 1s under the charge of Rev 
G D Tait, MA, subjcct to the general 
Supervision of the Head Maste1 


Roumania Formerly Moldavia and Walla 
chia, autonomous provinces of the Ottoman 
empire, now, with Dobrogea, an independent 
kingdom under Charles of Hohenzollern 
Sigmaringen, in whom, with a cabinet of 


eight and the Prime Minister, resides the 
executive power The legislature 1s composed 
of a Senate of 120 members, elected for 


eight B haere and a Chamber of 183 members 
elected for four years by three electoral 
colleges or classes of voters These three 
colleges consist of (1) electors possessed of 
roperty insuring an annual income of not 
ess than £50, (8) those paying dircct taxes of 
not less than 20 francs annually or following 
a profession, and (3) all Roumaman subjects 
of full age, most of whom vote indirectly by 
choosing delegates who vote with the direct 
electois of the other colleges The members 
of both houses are paid he King has a veto 
on all measures passed by the two chambers 
bor local government purposes the country 1s 
divided into 32 districts, each under a piefect, 
a receiver of taxes, and a civil tribunal 
[Education 1s free and compulsory, but still in 
a backward condition Ihe prevailing religion 
1s that of the orthodox Greek Church Cereals, 
wines, and timber are the chief products, the 
large majority of the population being engaged 
in agricultural pursuits Area, 48,307 square 
miles, with a population estimated at about 
5,800,000 Estimated revenue and expenditure 
Jor ‘889, £8,880,o00, imports, 95 6, £12,696 500, 
exports, £11,045,000, debt, 97, £49,620,000 
ee Diptomaric, FOREIGN ARMIES” and 
Foreicn Navies 


Roumania, King of ‘See Cuar_es I 
ROWING, 98 


A finer summer for rowing could not have 
been wished for, and fair weather favoured 
all the regattas after the early an of the year 
Ihe Colquhoun Sculls at Cambridge were 
won by R B Etherington Smith, First Trimity 
The Open Boat Handicap on the Tyne was 
won on Dec 31st, ’97, by J White, and on 
March and W Haines beat J Wray on the 
Tyne for £100 a side The ssth Oxford and 
Cambridge boat-race was rowed on March 26th 
in the worst weather 1n which it has ever 
been rowed, a gale blowing from the east 
with sleet, hail, and snow storms, and ended 
In a signal victory for Oxford for the oth 
year in succession Cambridge had been very 
unfortunate all the earher part of the year 
there was trouble amongst the rowing men, 
and a split owing to the action of certain 
mnity Hall BC men, and their luck forsook 

om the race day as well. The gile was 
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blow ing from the Middlesex shore, consequently 
Oxford, who had won the toss and chosen the 
Middlesex station, were comparatively shel 
tered The Cambridge boat was full of water 
after two or three strokes had been taken, 
and Oxifoid, having led at Hammersmith 
Bridge by 6 lengths and at Barnes Bridge by 
12, eventually won by some 300 yards, in 
22 min 15 sec The cfews were —Ozford 
R O Pitman (Neu), bou, 11st olb,G OC 
Edwards (Nef), 12 st 74 Jb, C K Phillips 
(New), 12 st of lb, F. W Warre (Balliol), 
12 st 12 1b , C D Burnell (Magdalen), 14 st 
olb R Cair (Magdalen) 13 st 1 lb, A T 
Herbert (Balliol), 12 st 10% lb, H G Gold 
(Magdalen), stroke, 11 st 104 lb, H R K 
Pechell (Brasenosé), cox, 8 st 1 lb Cam- 
bridge W B Rennic (Lmmanuel), b w, 11 8t. 
7lb , J F Beale (First Lrimity), r2 st 2g lb, 
H G Brown Si Trinity), 15 st 3119 lb, 
S V Pearson (Emmanuel), rz st 9} ]b , A W 
Swanston (Jesus), 12 St R BE 
Smith (First Lrinity), r2 st r13 Ib, C J D 
Goldie (Third Trinity), r2 st olb , A S Bell 
(Trinty Hall), stroke, 12 st 23 Ib, E C 
Hawkins (Caius), cox, 8 st 4 lb Oxford has 
no*y won 32 matches, Cambridge 22, and there 
has been 1 dead heat In the Summer Lights 
New College retained her position as head 
of the river at Oxford, First Trinity 1s head 
of the river at Cambridge Henley Regatta 
was held on July sth, 6th, and 7th, :1n splendid 
weather Of all the foreigners who entered 
for the different races, only one—from Berlin— 
appeared, Mr P Schultze Denhard, who was 
beaven 1n his heat for the Diamond Sculls by 
Blackstaffe B H Howell made a new record 
of 8min »3 sec for the Diarrond Sculls, New 
Collere Oxfoid a rccord of 7 min 37 sec for 
the Visitors Cup Lhe final heats were as 
follows —Grand Challenge Cup Leander Club 
(Beiks) 1, First Liinity, Cambridge (Bucks) o, 
won by three quarters of a length, time 
7min 13sec Thimes Challenge Cup [Trinity 
College, Oxford (Berks) 1, R I E College, 
Coopeis Hill (l uchs) o, won ead by 2} 
len.ths time7 min 19sec Wryfold Challenge 
Cup Kingston R C (Bucks) 1, Caius College, 
Cambridge (Berks) o won easily, Caius 
running into a shiff, time 8 min_ 28 sec 
The Silve: Goblets and Nuickalls’ Challenge 
Cup Thames RC (Buchs) 1, Jesus College, 
Cambridge (Berks) o, won easily , time 8 min 
44 sec he Stewards’ Challen e Cup Leander 
Club (Buchs) 1, Neu College, Oxford (Berks) o 
Diamond Challenge Sculls B Howell, 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge (Berks) 1, H 
Blackstaffe, Vesta RC (Bucks) o, won by 
34 lengths, in reco d time of 8 min 29 Sec 
Ladies’ Challenge Plate Eton College (Bucks) 
1, First [rimity, Cambridge (Berks) 0, won by 
three quaiters of a length, in 7 min 3 sec 
Visitors Challenge Cup New College, Oxford 
(Bucks) 1, University College, Oxford (Berks) 
o, won by 2} lengths in the record time of 
7 min 37 Sec e Wingfield Sculls, which 
carry with them the Amateur Championship of 
the Thames, were 1owed for on July asth, and 
won by B H_ Howell, who beat H Blackstaffe 
after a wonderful race, in the record time of 
22 min 57 sec, both men being porevenly 
rowed out and having to be lifted from 


10 lb, 


boats The Amateur Single Puntiog Champion- 
ship of the Thames was won by W lin 
Romaine, the Doubles by C R. Mullins and 


W Colin Romaine’ § [he Professional Cham- 
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pion 1s again W Haines Doggett's Coat and 
Badge was rowed for on Aug ah, and won by 
A Carte:, Greenwich, by a dozen lengths, 
In 35 min 38 sec On Aug 18th T Bullman 
beat W Bubear easily in a race over the Cham 
pionship course on the Thames for £100 1n 24 
min 38sec A L Hopewon the Amateur Single 
Punting Championship of the Lower Thames at 
Sunbury Mr George Ashe, of the Thames 
R C, attempted on Sept 13th to row across the 
Channel in a river skiff, but enly succeeded 
in getting about 3 or 4 mijes out when his boat 
sank The Sculling Championship of England, 
rowed over the Thames Championship course 
for the Sporfsman Cup and £2co sweepstakes, 
was won by Barry, of Putney, who beat G 
Towns, the Australian, 1n 23 min 23 sec 
Royal Academy of Music Established in 
1822, chiefly owing to the exertions of Lord 
Burghersh, afterwards Earl of Westmorland, 
the R A M was incorporated by charter 1n 1830 
Students of all branches of music are catered 
for, and find ample stimulus to exertion 1n the 
large number of scholarships and prizes which 
are offered for competition lhe chief scholar 
ships are the Westmorland, open to ladies 
and gentlemen in alternate years between é¢he 
ages of eighteen ard twenty four, the Potter, 
also open to ladies and papenale , the 
Sterndale Bennett, open to male candidates in 
any branch of music, and providing free instruc 
tion for two years, the Parepa Rosa, founded 
by the late Carl Rosa, for ladies who have not 
previously been students at the Acaderry, the 
successful candidate being entitled to two 
ears free musical education, the Sir John 
ss, for oi1gan playing the Thalberg, for 
pianoforte students, the John Thomas (Welsh), 
fo: vocalists and instiumentalists alternately, 
the Henry Smart, fo. organists and composers, 
the Sainton Dolby, for female vocalists, the 
Liszt for composition and pianoforte pliying, 
the holder being entitled to three years free 
tuition, and thereafter to 1bout £80 a year for 
two years, the Hine Prize for composition, and 
the Macfarren Scholarship for composition, pro 
viding three years free tuition, the Er 
Centenary (2), one for pianists and the other for 
harpists, the Sainton, for violinists , the Gormg 
Thomas, for the encouragement of lyrical com 
osition, the Mence Smith, for vocalists, the 
ove, for violinists, and the Costa, for com 
posers Associates pass a qualifying examina 
tion, and are entitled to the use of the initials 
ABRAM. Fellows (the number ts limited to 100) 
are elected by the Directors after leaving the 
Academy hey are solely entitled to use 
the initials FR AM. Honorary members are 
entitled to the initials R AM with the prefix 
Hon Musial composers, rformers, and 
teachers, who have not studied at the Academy, 
can become Licentiates of the Institution by 
passing a qualifying examination held twicea 
year,—viz , In September and in the Christmas 
vacation—successful candidates a* which are 
entitled to the use of the initials LE AM 
President, H RH the Duke of Saxe Coburg 
and Gotha, Pnneipal, Sir A C Mackenzie, 
Mus Boc , Secretary, F W KRenaut The 
Academy 1s situated 1n Tenterden Street, 
Hanover Square, W 
, Phe, at Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, was founded in 1768 b orge Ill, 
who gave it roomsin Somerset House fhence 
it was removed to Trafalgar Square (1834), and 
to its present abode, the site of which it occupies 
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rent free (1869) The pemetps objects of the 
Royal Academy are (1) the establishment ot 
a welliegulated school or academy of design 
for the gratuitous instruction of students, 
and (2) the holding of an annual exhibition 
open to artists of distinguished ment, wheie 
they may offer their performances to public 
inspection, and acquire that depiee of repu- 
tation and encouragement which they may 
be deemed to deserve The Royal Academy 1s 
‘‘a private society,’’ supporting a school from 
its own resources without any erant of public 
money The members are under the super 
intendence and control of the Sovereign, who 
confirms all appointments and bye laws, and 
the Society itself consists of 40 Royal Aoade- 
micians, and at least 830 Associates there may also 
be not more thin four engravets, of whom not 
more than two may be Academicians The 
firet president was Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the 
present occupant of the office 1s Lik E J Poyn 
ter (gz ), elected Nov 4th,’96 There1sacounal 
of ro members, who succeed by rotation, five 
retuing every year, the President, the Keeper, 
and the Treasurer being ex officio members 
Retired Royal Academuoians 
Fell ; Bea tese see es 
Irth W P | Watts G F 
Hu ky,J C 

Royal Academicians 
1879 Alma Talema L 1877 Orchirio: W O 
18 9 Armsteal H H 1881 Ouless W W 
1896 Boight n G H 1876 Loynter SirL J 


1891 Brock T 1894 Irnsey V C 

1867 Co pe 15 1395 Kchnond Sir W B 
18g Crofts IF (keepcr) | KCB 

1877 Davs Hi W Bb 1é8r hivere B 

r&91 Dichsee I 1869 Sant J 


1887 Fildes S T uke 


18 7 Sargent J S 
1895 lord I O 


1877 Shaw R N 


1892 € ILert A 1887 Stone M 

1863 Goodill } 1889 T} arnyerols H 

1891 Gow A C 1885 Waterhouse A Trcta 
1881 Gralam 1} surer 

1890 Herhoucr H 1295 Witerhouse J W 
1860 HI oh J C 1870 Wells H T 

1£96 Jickson | C 1tg3 Woods H 

1876 Leshe G D 1878 Yeames W F_ Iitra 


189 Ma Wlirter J rian 


Retired Associates 
Te Jcune H Stacy oole T 


Nic | } 


Associates 

1898 Ia Tlingie, H II 
1883 ITeider KB W~* 
1886 Lucas 5 * 

1883 M1 beth R W 
1877 M ms P R 

1891 Murray David 
1893 Nerth J W 

1897 Pars(1s, A 

1897 Shannon, J 


1896 Albey L A 

1881 Aitchison G * 

1892 Bates H 

1888 Blomfield Sir A W 
1882 Bodley G F 

1894 Bramley I 

1881 Brett 

1895 Clausen G 

1876 Crowe E 


1892 Forbes S 1898 Smythe L 
1894 Irampton G Je 1696 Solcmnon S J 
1883 Gregory E J * 1876 Storey G A 


1894 Hicker A 


1°94 Swin p M 
1898 Hemy C N 


1890 Waterlow E A 
1889 Wylhe Ww i 


= ho 


The premises of the Royal Academy at Burlington 
House comprise a grand gallery or range of 
thirteen halls, besides a central octagon for 
sculpture, a theatre, and a large room in which 
the annual banquet 1s held—the latter always an 
event of much interest to the artistic world. 
The basement 1s devoted to schools of art 
for male and female students The total cost 
of the was nearly £150,000, the whole 
of which was defrayed owt of the funds of 
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the Academy The Royal Academy derives 
the whole of its funds from the holding of 
its annual exhibition of the pictures ef living 
artists, which opens on the first Monday in 
May and continues until the first Monday in 
August No works which have previousl 

been exhibited are accepted, and the Council 
has the right to reject any picture it may 
please The Winter bition of art treasuies 
in connection with the Royal Academy was 
established 1n 1869, paintings being liberally 
lent by private individuals The result 1s that 
a really admirable collection of masterpieces 18 
usually brought together The exhibition re 
mains open from the first Monday in January for 
a period of ten weeks The fine bbrary and 
books of prints belonging to thc Academy are 
open to students and the general public at 
certain hours The Diploma and Gibson Gal- 
lenies, reached by a staircase to the right of the 
entrance hall, contain the works presented by 
each member as a specimen of his ability on 
his election as a Royal Acidemician, the 
works of J Gibson, R A, bequeathed by him, 
several interesting pictures of old masters, and 


some fine pieces of sculptuie 

Royal cultural Society of England 
This, the premier agricultural society of the 
United ingdom (though not the _ first 


established) was founded by Royal Charter 
on the 26th March, 1840 The Charter gives 
a long jist of the national objects which the 
Soviety was intended to promote, and which 
have been well embodied in its motto 
“Practice with Science The results of the 
Societys efforts for what the Royal Warrant 
calls ‘‘the general advancement of English 
agriculture” have been great and striking 
It would be impossible in this brief record 
even to cnumerate all the improvements in the 
different breeds of live stock, and in cultural 
machinery, which have arisen from the annual 
competitions in the Societys showyards, or 
the advances 1n solentifio knowledge as to the 
cultivation of the soil, which the Societys 
experiments and grants to investigators have 
brought about It has two sides to its work 
(1) The practioal, the chief feature of which 1s 
its annual shows, to which the best pedigree 
animals are brought to compete for the vilu 
able prizes offered by the Society, and still 
more for the honour of being ‘Royal prize 
winners, and at which also the newest inven 
tions in agricultural implements and labour 
saving appliances ae exhibited, (2) The 
scientific, for which purpose it maintains a 
complete chemioal laboratory for the analysis 
of feeding stuffs, manures, soils, etc, and 
retains the services of Chemical, Botanical, 
Z al, and V in order 
that its members may have at low rates the 
best soientific advice obtainable It controls, 
moreover, an experimental farm and ‘‘ Pot 
Culture” station at Woburn, where elaborate 
investigations into crops, soils, feeding stuffs, 
and other matters connected with agriculture 
are carried on Its Journal has from the first 
taken high rank amongst scientific publica 
tions, and contains in each quarterly number 
articles by leading authornties on the most 
important agricultural questions of the day 
The R A S offers gold and alver modals and 
Life Memberships of tho for competition 
by agricultural students at its annual agri 
ural examinations, and has, in conjunction 
the Highland and Agricultural Society of 
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Scotland, instituted 1n ’97 annual examinations 
for the award of a national diploma in the 
science and practice of dairying It seeks 
in many other ways to foster the study of 
agrioulture The governing body of the Society 
consists of a president (elected annually) 
twelve trustees, twelve vice presidents, an 
fifty members of council, half of whom go out 
of office each year The Jouncil meet once a 
month at the Bociety’s house, 13, Hanover 
Square and tie business 1s divided amongst 
a large number of standing committees 
Three general meetings of members are held 
in each year one on the zznd of May (the 
anniversary meeting), one in the Societys 
sey ard in the summer, and onein December, 
usually on the Thursday of the Smithfield 
Cattle Show week The number of members 
1S Over rr ooo including nearly all the chief 
landowners and practical farmers and stock 
breeders of the country Membership of the 
So 1ety entitles to the use of a large and well 
stocked library of standard booxs on agricul 
tural subjects, and a reading room, at which the 
principal agricultural newspapers and other 
riodicals can be consulted by members 
embers may obtun skilled veterinary advice 
in cases of disease amongst cattle, s oo or 
igs by arrangements made with the Koyal 
eteiinary College They can also consult the 
professors of the College at fixed rates, and have 
the privilege of sending cattle, sheep, and pigs 
to the College infirmary The Society makes 
annually a considcrable grant fiom its general 
funds in order that members may obtain at 
low rates analyses of feeding stuffs, artificial 
manures, soils etc, by the Society s consulting 
chemist (Dr J Augustus Voclcker), whom 
members may also consult either personally or 
by letter at a small fee Repoits can be ob 
tained by members from the Society s consulting 
botanist (Mr W Carruthers, F RS) on the 
purity of seeds, and on diseases or weeds 
affecting farm crops, at a fee of one shilling m 
each case Information respecting any animal 
(quidruped, bird, insect, worm etc ) which, in 
any stage of its life, affects the farm or rural 
economy generally, with suggestions as to 
methods of prevention and remedy 1n respect 
to anv such anim that may be injuneus, can 
be obtaired by members trom the Societys 
zoologist, Mr Cecil Warburtgn, MA, the 
Zoological Laboratory, sola Sh at a tee of 
one shilling tor each case e fifty ninth 
annual show of live stock, implements, and 
farm produce was held in the week com 
mencing June 2oth, 98, at Four Oaks Park, 
near Birmingham President for 989, The 
[arl of Coventry Secretary, Sir Ernest Clarke, 
13, Hanover Square, W 


Royal Assent See PARLIAMENT and 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


Royal Botanic Society The Society was 
incorporated in 1839 for the promotion of 
Botany, and for the foimation of Botanical 
Gaidens within the Metropolis The Gardens, 
in the Inner Circle, Regent’s Park, are about 20 
acres 1n extent, and aie beautifull laid oué as an 
ornamental English park The Society 1s com 
posed of Fellows and members, admission to 
the Gardens being by personal introduction 
or Fellow’s order School of Practical 
Gardening has also been established, and 1s 
officially recognised by the Technical Cduca- 
tion Board of the London County Council. 
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The public are admitted on Saturdays and 
Mondays at a charge of 1s (Bank Holidays, 
6a ) usical promenades are held in the 
season on Saturdays, also on Wednesdays 
(admission 2s 6d 4 The public are now 
admitted, by payment, to the exhibitions and 
fetes held inthe spring and summer President, 
HH The Duke of Teck, GCB , Secretary 
Mr J B Sowerby, Library and Office, Inner 
Circle, Regent s Park, N W 

Royal College of Music, The; Prince Consort 
Road, South Kensington, was founded 1n 1882 
under the f gisele of H RH the Prince of 
Wales, and incorporated by Royal Charter in 
May 83, when the College was opened for the 
reception of pupils At its commencement the 
sum of £126,000 was raised by public gifts, 
and has all been invested e pupils are 
of both sexes, and consist of scholars exhi 
bitioners and students The Open Free Scholar- 
ships are fifty in number, they are gained b 
competition, and entitle the holder toa thoroiigh 
and systematic free education 1n theoretical 
and practical music There are also eleven 
Close Free Scholarships for the benefit of persons 
residing in certain specified localities, as well 
as various Exhibitions and Prizes ‘The follow 
Ing are the most important —The Council 
Exhibitions, each term, value £20 and £30, for 
pupils of one year s standing, and those of two 
vears standing, respectively, the Erard Exh 
bitions, value £120 each, and tenable for three 
ears, the Savage Club Exhibition, tenable 
or three years (value £40 a year), and the 
Charlotte Holmes Exhbition (£15) Various 
prizes, medals, etc , are also offered from time 
to time for competition to pupils in the College 
Students (or paying pupils) are admitted on 
payment of a fee of £12 12s per term 
Associates need not necessanly be pupils or 
ex pupils of the College, they have to pass a 
qualifying examination, which entitles them 
to use the initials ARCOM (fee 455s) The 
teaching staff includes a large number of musi 
cians of the highest eminence, amongst others 
the following gentlemen (who constitute the 
Board of Professors) aan F Bridge, Mr 
E Dannreuther, Mr Richard Gompertz, Senor 
E Fernandez Arbos, Sir Walter Parratt, Mr 
A Randegger, Prof C Villiers Stanford, Mr 
Franklin laylor, Mr A Visetti Durector, Dr 
C H H_ Parsy, Hon Secretary, Mr Charles 
Morley , Registrar, Mr Frank Pownall, to whom 
all communications relating to admission, etc , 
should be addressed 


Ro College of Surgeons of England 
The hae College of Careconn in London was 


establisned in the year 1800 By a charter 
granted In 3 the name of the College was 


was opened in '13, 10 356 it was practi 
cally rebuilt by Sir Charles Barry In 'go-92 
considerable additions were made to the ac 
commodation for both the Museum and Lib 
The nucleus of the present Museum was the 
celebrated Hunterian collection, this was 
Pareoasee by the Government after John 
unter's death, and, under certain conditions, 
handed over to the College The Library 
V G Plarr), which 1s kept up for 
the use of Fellows and members of the College, 
conta:ns about $2,000 volumes The examina 
tion for the LRCP. and MRCS 13 held 
conjomitly with the Royal College of Physicians 
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at the Examination Hall, on the Victona Em- 
bankment That for the F RCS 1s held by 
the College of Surgeons in the same building 
Full Ligh tebe’ of all the examinations will be 
found in the College Calendir Seore ; 
I'mmmer, 40, Lincoln sInn Fields, Londor,W C 
Royal Colonial Institute The growth of 
the RC | (founded 1868) sinceits incorporation 
by royal charter in ’82 has been very rapid 
In 78 1t numbered 800 fellows, with an annual 
income of £133: In '98 the number exceeded 
4200, with an annual income of over £7,00, 
exclusive of the building fund The fact that 
the Prince of Wales 1s President of the Institute 
has given it much additional prestige The 
Council is composed of gentlemen well known 
in connection with the Colomies, and §6:r 
Montagu Ommanney, the senior Ciown Agent 
for the Colonies, 1s Treasurer The objects 
of the R C I are thus officially set forth — 
‘ To provide a place of meeting for ail gentle- 
men connected with the Colonies and British 
India and others taking an interest in Colonial 
and Indian aftairs, to establish a reading room 
and library, 1n which recent and authentic intel 
hgence upon Colonial and Indian subjects may 
be constantly available, and a museum for the 
collection and exhibition of Colonial and Indian 
productions , to facilitate interchange of exper- 
ences amongst persons representing all the 
Dependencies of Great Britain, toafford oppor 
tunities for the reading of papers and for holding 
discussions upon Colonial and Indian subjects 
generally and to undertake scientific, L 
and statistical investigations 1n connection wit 
the British Empire ut no paper shall be read, 
nor any discussion be permitted to take place, 
tending to give the Institute a p character ’ 
Evening meet ngs are as a rule held on the 
second Fruesda in each month, from November 
to June, and afternoon meetings are also held 
from time totime Amongst the matters which 
engaged the speoial attention of the Council in 
7 8 were the importance of diffusing amongst 
the rising generation such a knowledge of the 
British Colonies, geographically, historically 
and commercially, as may be of practical 
service in after life, the Extension of Commer 
cial Relations between the Mother country and 
the Colonies, the dissemination of authentic 
information on Colonial subjects to all in 
uirers, and the payment of income tax in the 
Unitea Kingdom on income earned and taased 
as such in other parts of the British Empire 
The monthly Journal and Proceedings give 
the papers read during the year, which are 
always of a valuable and very interesting 
description On Sept rst, 88, there were 1450 
resident and 2753 non resident Fellows he 
Library contains over 34,000 volumes and pam 
phlets, and 1s made readily accessible by the 


ublication of a new printed catalogue 08, 
‘Northumberland Avenue » J 
O Halloran,C MG , Iabranan JamesR Boose, 


Ohief Olerk, William Chamberlain 

Royal F , Annuities to, and Civil 
List. The total amount of the Civil List 18 

385,000, thus divided Her Majesty the 
Suecn's privy purse, £60,000, salaries of Her 

ajyesty’s household and retired allowances, 
£131,200; expenses of Her Majesty s household, 
£172,g00, royalbounty,almsand special services, 
£13,200; unappropriated, £8040. There are, 
"sides, the Civil List Pensions, which, in the 


last financial year amounted to £23,289 78 2d 
making the total amount isaued on account of 
NWN 
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the Civil List £408,289 78 2@ Her Majesty, as 
Duchess of Lancaster, alse receives the revenues 
of the Duchy, which amounted 1n the year for 
which the last return has been issued to £60,000 
The cost of maintenance and repair of certain of 
the Royal Palaces1s defrayed out of the estimates 
(see FINANCE, NATIONAL, for the amount voted 
for 38 9) Subjoined are the annuities to the 
royal family I M Victoria, Dowager German 
Empress (the Princess Royal), £8000, H R H 
the Prince of Wales, £40 000, the Princess of 
Wales, £10,000, Duke of Fdinburgh, £10,000 
—he formerly received £25,000, but renounced 
£15,000 per annum from Dec 31st, 93, on suc 
ceeding to the Duchyof Saxe Coburgand Gotha, 
Princess Helena (Pmncess Christian), £6000, 
Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne), £6000, 
Duke of Connaught £25,000, Duchess of Albany, 
6000, Princess Beatrice, £6000, Princess 
ugusta (Duchess of Mecklenburg Strelitz), 
£3000, Duke of Cambridge, £12,000, Prince of 
Wales s children, eioce ee £168,000 The 
Prince of Wales also receives the revenues of 
the Duchy of Cornwall, which, 1n the year for 
which the last return 1s available, amounted to 
£58,118 
Royal Geographical Society, 1, Savile Row, 
, was founded tn 1830 = It: annually awards 
various medais to distinguished workers in 
the cause of geography, and distributes prizes 
among training colleges and University exten 
sion students for proficiency in this science 
{t contributes to the maintenance of chairs of 
eography in Oxford, Cambridge, and Owens 
ollege It subsidises ea pIOrIne expeditions 
It also gives instruction to and lends instru 
ments to travellers in various parts of the 
world In '88 the Founders m was given to 
Dr Hedin and the Patron’s medal to Lieut R 
E Peary, USN eee St year 305, and 3 
Honorary Corresponding Fellows were elected 
and on May gth, 98, there was a total of 3996 
Fellows e published Journal is valuable, 
as tracing the progress of explorations and 
discoveries The annual HY aay presented at 
the anniversary meeting (May oth) sh wed 
that the moome of the Society during y7 had 
been 11,0799 19s 6a, and the expenditure 
£11,518195 11a , while the total] assets amounted 
to £49 309 17s _g}@ President, S11 Clements 
Markham, KCH, IFRS, etc. , Hon Secre 
taries, Major L Darwin, and J] F Hughes, 
Esq , Secretary, J Scott Keltie See Gro 
GRAPHICAL PROGRESS, 98 
Ro Indian College, The, 
Ooepers Hal 18 aan maintained under the 
orders of the Secretar of State for India in 
Council, to educate candidates for Government 
service in the Indian Publio Works, 1n the 
Accounta, Indian State Railway, Telegraph and 
Forest Departments About goengineer students 
are admitted yearly to the college Candidates 
for ent a tments must be between 
the ages of 17 and 21 years on the ist day of 
July of the year of admission Ihe collegiate 
year usually begins at the end of September 
Applications for admission and for al] info1ma 
tion should be made at the Coopers Hull, 
Staines Secretary, Lieut Col J Boyes 


Boyal institute of British Architects, The, 
was founded, in 1834, for the general advance 
ment of architecture and for promoting and 
facilitating the acquirement of the knowledge of 
th ous arts and sciences connected there- 
it was incorporated by royal charter in 
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"37, and obtained a new charter in '87, con- 
ermng greatly extended powers A Journal 
pads pra the papers read before the Institute 
and allied Societies, and articles, reviews, and 
reports of legal cases affecting architects, 1s 
published fortnightly during the session, and 
monthly inthe recess A Kalendar, giving full 
particulars of the bye Jaws examinations, and 
rizes, With the Register of members, 1s pub 
ished annually in October  Beoretary, Mr 
W J Locke ces, 9, Conduit Street, Han 
over Square, W See ARCHITECTURE 


Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours This Society was founded in 1831, and 
formerly held its exhibitions in Pall Mall, but 
in the spring of 83 moved to more commodious 
galleries at 180, ceca. There 1s an annual 
exhibition of watercolour paintings, com 
mencing the second week 1n March he walls 
are open to artists whose works are approved, 
and members are elected according to the ment 
which their productions display President, 
Sir James D Linton Vioe- Prenident, kL M 
Wimperis , Seoretary, WT Office, 
189, Piccadilly, W 


Royal Institute of Public Health, The 
Patron, Her Majesty the Queen’ Founded 
in 1886 and incorporated in og2 with the 
aula * objects —To carry on the work 
ef the Public Health Medical Society, and 
thus to provide a means for the association 
of medical practitioners possessing registrable 
qualifications in public health, state medicine, 
or sanitary science, also medical officers of 
heaith and others, with the object of promoting, 
by intercourse or othe: wise, the development 
of all questions having for their object the 
public health, to aid the theoretical and prac 
tical investigation and study of all branches of 
public health medicine, to issue publications 
of the transactions of the Association, to found 
a library, and to publish a jourpal, to examine 
candidates, either alone or in conjunction with 
one or more kindred bodies, and to grant cert: 
ficates of their having passed an examination 
as sanitary inspectors Chairman of Counoill, 
Sir Charles A Cameron MD_ [he 98 Con 
gress was held in Dublin’ The Journal o 
State Medicine is the official organ of the [nsti 
tute, and 1s published every month The 
Premdent is Prot Waillam R Smith, MD, 
DSc,F RS, the Treasurer, Brigade Surgeon 
W F Ruttledge and the Se » Henry C 
Jones, Esq Offices, 197, High Holborn, W C 


Royal Institution of Great Britain, The 
Founded 1799, :ncorporated 1800, and enlarged 
inz810__—s Its chief objects are—(i To promote 
scientific and literary research, (2) to teach 
tke principles of inductive and of experimental 
science, (3) to exhibit the application of these 
principles to the arts, and (4) to afford oppor- 
tunities for study The Institution includes 
Laboratories for the promotion of chemical and 
physical science In the Laboratories the re- 
searches of Thomas Young, momen Davy, 
Wiliam Thomas Brande, Mich araday, 
John Tyndall, Edward Frankland, Wilham 
Odhng, jobs Hall Gladstone, James Dewar, 
and Lord Rayleigh have been conducted It 

ves Publio Lectures, holds weekly (on 

riday evenings) of 1ts members, and supports 
a model room anda reading-room Theentrance 
fee is ten guineas, which includes the first year’s 
annual subscription of five guineas; or a life 
composition of sixty guimeas may be paid. 


Blackmore 
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In 94 Mr Ludwig Mond conveyed to the 
members of the Royal Institution the freehold | 
of No 20, Albemarle Street, to be held by them | 
for the purpose of a laboratory, to be named 
the “Davy Faraday Research Laboratory of 
the Royal Institution, and for the purpose of 

roviding increased accommodation for the 
nstitution The d@aboratory was opened bv 
H RH the Prince of Wales on Dec 22nd, 96 
The lbrary contains about g60,oco0 volumes 
House, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly , Presi 
dent, The Duke of Northumberland KG, 
DCL,LLD , Treasurer Sir James Crichton 
Browne MD, LLD,FRS , Hon Seoretary, 
Sir Frederick Bramwell, Bart, DC L,LLD, 
FRS, VP , Professor of Natural Feeerhy: 
The Right Hon Lord Rayleigh, MA DCL, 
LLD,! RS _  Fullenan Professor of Chemistry, 
Dr gewes Dewar,MA,LLD FRS Fuilenan 
Professor of Physiology, E Ray Lankester, Usq 
MA,LLD, FRS _ Asasstant Beocre an 
Inbrarian, Mr Henry Young, Assistant Libra 
rian, Mr Herbert C Fyfe 


Royal Irish Academy A scientific and 
literary society, meeting in Dublin, incor 
porated by royal charter of Georgee lll, 
1786, and having 400 members The Academ 
publishes ‘‘Transactions and ‘‘ Proceedings, 
contaming papers on Science and Polite 
Literature and Antiquities President, Earl of 
Rosse, DCL, LL D , Treasurer, Rev M H 
Close, MA , Secretary E P Wright, MA, 
M D , Seoretary of Council, R Atkinson LLD, 
Librarian W ‘Frazer, F RCOSI Secretary 
of Foreign Correspondence, J P OReilly, CE 
Academy House, 19, Dawson Street, Dublin 


Ro Masonic Benevolent Institutions 
and ds See FREEMAS®ONRY 


Royal National Lifeboat Institution See 


Lit EBOATS 


Reyal Normal College and Academy of 
Music forthe Blind Upper Norwood, London 
kstablished March 1st, ‘72 Patron Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen Ohairman of 
Executive Committee, Right Hon J A Campbell, 
LL,D,M P , Vice Chairman, Si~ John Stirling 
M P Treasurer, Rt Hon Lord 
Hon Sec, Arthur Miall, Esq , 
Principal, k J ame Esq, LLD Lad 
Superintendent, Mrs J Campbell The Co 
lege embraces a Preparatory School, a Grammar 
and High School, a Technical School, and an 
Academy of Music The instruction includes 
(1) general education, and the preparation 
af those who desire it for the University 
Examinations, (2) the suence and prac 
tice of music, (3) the ee of teachers , 
(4) pianoforte tuning The founder. — __- 
convinced that the condition of the blind 
this country could be improved by the em 
ployment of new and progressive methods 
of Instruction, based upon a thorough course 
of physical training, and that thus many 
could prepared for self maintenance The 
results have more than justified that expecta 
tion Eighty to ninety per cent of all the 
pupils who have completed their course of 
training at the college are now self sustaining 
men and women, their earnings durin; the 
t year having been about £25,000 Tt 1s 
important to remember that these paps have, 
with few exceptions, been drawn m the 


Maxwell, 
Stalbridge 


poorest and if they had not had this 
practical would to-day be dependent 
upon charity. work of the institution ts not 
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only philanthropic but also eminently economic. 
From a national point of view, therefore, 1¢ 18 
deserving of that liberal support which 1s 4n- 
dispensable to success The work 1s carried 
on by voluntary subscriptions, and 1s in 
need of increased support, especially in the 
shape of annual subscriptions Donations and 
subscriptions can be paid to the Principal at 
the College, or tothe Bankers, Messrs Barclay 
& Co, Ld, 1, Pall Mall East, S W 
Royal Observa , Greenwich The 
great increase in British maritime trade in the 
seventeenth century rendered the determina- 
tion of longitude at sea a pressing necessity 
The ae was brought to the notice of 
Charles , who, on understanding that the 
first requisite waS a more accurate knowledge 
of the positions of the moon and principal stars, 
founded the Royal Observatory at Greenwich 
in 1675, on the hill which was formerly the site 
of a castle built 1n 1437 by Humphrey, Duke 
of Gloucester he first observation was 
made on Sept :9th, 1675 The Dureotor of the 
Observatory 1s styled the Astronomer and 
1s under the official control of the Admiralty, 
but receives his appointment directly from the 
Prime Minister, and holds office by warrant 
under the Royal sign manual It has been the 
fortune of the Observatory to have at its head 
such men as Flamsteed, ey, Bradley, 
kelyne and The present Director is Mr 
WwW M Chnshe CB,FES (gv) Themer- 
dian observations of sun, moon, planets and 
stars, which constitute the fundamental work, 
are made with a fine tranait-oircle of 8 inches 
aperture An altazimuth on a new principle 
with telescope of 8 inches aperture has been 
constructed to supplement the observations 
with the transit circle The largest instru 
ment 18 a 28-inch refractor, with a spectroscope 
attached which has been recently mounted 
Another fine instrument 1s the astrographical 
equatorial designed for work 1n connection with 
the Wider dase Chart of the Heavens ’ 
It consists of two telescope tubes rigidly con 
nected and parallel, one carrying a 101nch 
telescope lens, the othera 13 inch photographic 
lens by which the star images are impmnted 
on the photographic plate A new equatorial, 
having on one side of the declination axis a 
lens corrected for photographic rays of 26 
inches aperture, and on the other side a 
mirror of 30 inches diameter, has recently been 
resented to the Observatory by Sir Henry 
hompson’- There are several smaller refrac- 
tors used for observing comets, occultations 
of stars by the moon, Vapiter 6 satellites, etc 
Photographs of the sun are taken on every 
available day, and after being measured are 
carefully stored for reference Magnetic and 
meteorological observations, made continu- 
ously, form an important branch of the works 
The chronometers used in the Navy are pur- 
chased, and generally examined, at the Ob- 
servatory The ave number being tested 
daily 18 nearly 400 Flourly and daily time- 
signals are sent out from the Observatory 
through the Post Office eeleg apna giving 
Greenwich time to all parts of the country 
By the influence of Sir Isaac Newton a Board 
isitors was instituted in 1710 to visit the 
Observatory and receive the Astronomer 
Royal's report of the work of the past 
This Board, which 1s Dagiding shaban our ____ 
ing scientists, meets at the Observatory each 
year on the 1st Saturday in June. Persons 
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desirous of visiting the Observatory must 
satisfy the Astronomer Royal that they are 
interested inastronomy Office hours 9 to 4 30 


Royal Scottish Academy, instituted in 
1826, incorporated in 38, consists of three 
orders—viz, Academicians, Associates, and 
honorary members A suppl ouents charter 
was granted in 91, by which the Academicians 
were empowered to add to the number of 
Associates, certain AS Adie being also granted 
the latter class ch member is entitled to 
exhibit in the annual exhibition five works 


Presdent, Sir George Reid Bometary: George 
Hay ereeeneee) n Hutchinson, Librarian, 
wD McKay, Clerk, James Hastings 


Royal Scottish Geographical Society 
This Society was founded in 84 to promote 
inquiry into all subjects of geographical in 
terest, to give special attention to Scottish 
topography, to form a library, to press for the 
recognition of ge>graphy as a branch of Hogher 
Education, and for other objects There are 
1623 members cet too ladies Monthly 
meetings are held in inburgh and Glasgow, 
and lectures and papers are given and read 
while the Society publishes monthly the Scof 
ich Geographical Magazine The President 


18 the Marquis of Lothian, the Editor and 
Iabramnan Mr W A Taylor, MA_ and the 
Beoretary Lieut Col Fred Bailey The Head 


quarters are at Queen Street, Edinburgh 
Royal Society, Burlington House A societ, 


formed in 1660 tor the pursuit of science, now 
famous throughout the world Charles {I in 
1662 granted the Society a charter of incorpora 
tion This was followed by a second in 1663, 
giving further privileges By that the Society 
was named ‘ The President, Council, and 
Fellows of the Royal Society of London, for 
Improving Natural Knowledge Meetings for 
reading and discussing scientific papers are held 
weekly on Thursday afternoons at 4 30pm from 
November to June The Society awards the 
Copley, Rumford, two Royal, Davy, Darwin, 
and Buchanan, modals, each annually, with the 
exception of the Rumford and Darwin, which 
are given biennially and the Buchanan, which 
18 given guinquennially The Oopley 1s the most 
highly prized, and may be awarded to English 
men or foreigners, and only Poe’ to distin 
guished savanfs Sir Wiliam uggins was the 
recipient in 98 Among the dents have 
been Sir Isaac Newton, Sir Christopher Wren, 
Samuel Pepys, Sir Hans Sloane Martin 
Folkes, Sir Joseph Banks, Sir cp ae Davy 


Sir Joseph Hooker, Prof Huxley, Sir Gabrie 
Stokes, and Lord Kelvin The Lord Lister, 
FRCS , 18 the present President ere are . 


now upwards of 450 Fellows and so Fo 

Members Fellows elected, 98 Henry Frede 
rick Baker, M A , Prof Ernest William Brown, 
Dr Alexander Buchan, M A , Sidney Frederic . 
Harmer, MA , Arthur Lister, FLS , Lieut 
Gen Charles Alexander McMahon, Prof Wil | 
liam Osler, MA , Hon Charles A Parsons, : 
MA, Thomas Preston, MA , Prof’ 
Edward Waymouth Reid, MB, Alexander 
Scott, MA, Albert rles Seward, MA, 
William Ashwell Shenstone, FIC , Henry 
Martyn Taylor, James Wimshurst. The rooms 
of the Sonety are enriched with busts and 
paintings, while the library contains 
ue collection of 


M., Foster, M.D., and Prof A. 
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W Ricker, D Sc : BurlingtonHouse, Piccadilly, 
W Asmstant , Robert Harrison 
Royal Society of Painter Etchers, The, 
was founded in 188: by Sir Francis Seymour 
Haden, who has thus stated its object “‘‘ The 
purpose of this Society 1s not merely the resto 
ration of original etchings, but the re infusion, 
into all forms of engraver work, of those 
persona] qualities which, whatever the process 
employed, in the i of the great masters of 
ainting made engraving a fine art Annual 
bitions of the work of members are held 
by the Society at the Gallery, 5a, Pall Mall 
st, in the spring of each year All forms of 
ie, endo on metal, whether by the burin, the 
tching needle, by mezzotint or aquatint, or by 
whatever other process, are eligible for exhi 
bition The Offices of the Society are at 5A, Pall 


Mall East, S W 

Royal Society of Painters in Water 
Colours The older of the two Water Colour 
Societies was founded 1n 1804, and has held ex 
hibitions annua.ly since that date The Summer 
Exhibition 138 epenca to the public towards 
the end of April, and the Winter Exhibition, 
which,chiefly comprises sketches and studies, 
opens on the rst of December The number of 
members 1s forty, while the number of asso 
ciated exhibitors 1s unlimited The exhibition 
of the Society, which are held at their gallenes, 
5A, Pall Mali East SW, are confined to the 


works of members and associates dent, 
kL A_ Waterlow, RWS, Secretary, Perc 
Edsall Attached tothe Society 1s an “BW nf 


Art Olub,” established 84, for the purpose of 
holding a series of QOonversazion: to which 
members are invited to send works of art for 
Saar eag oo HM aereball, R ve ‘ 
Seore ubrey Stewart, 71, Mornington 

NW Oftice, sa. Pall Mall Best 


Royal United Service Institution, White 
hall, S W, was established in 1831, for the 
promotion of naval and mulitary art, science, 
and literature Being only in quarterly occu 
pation of the buildings in Whitehall Yard, an 
address was presented to her Majesty the 

ueen, Oct ‘go, setting forth the request of 
the Institution that the Banqueting House, 
Whitehall, might be grant to it for a 
museum Her Majesty instructed the Lord 
Chamberlain, in Dec 90, to convey to the 
Institution her compliance with this desire 
On Jan rst, gs, the transference took place 
No interference has been made with the arch: 
tecture of the structure The Museum contains 
the celebrated modcls of Trafalgar and Water 
loo, interesting naval and military relics, and 
models of modern war vessels Admission 6d 


dajly April to September, 11 to 6, October 
to ‘arch: 1rto4 President, HRH the Duke 


of Cambridge Ohairman of the Oounoil, Lieut 
Gen Lord Methuen, KC VO, CB, C.MG 


| Beoretary, Lieut Col R Holden 


Royal University of Ireland. See [re- 


LAND, Roya. UNIVERSITY OF 


Royal Victorian Order. 
ORDER 
Founded by Lawrence passa 


See VICTORIAN 


Rugby School 
a native of Rugby(1567),and vob peas entruste 
to twotrustees, in place of w twelve gentle- 


men of Warwickshire were appomted by Com- 
missioners under the Great in 1602, The 
boys are divided into and non- 
foundathhesers. Has, every July, zoor zentrance 
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and other scholarships of £100 to £20, and 
Leaving exhibitions tenable at the Universitie: 
for 4 years, 3 of £60 and 4 of £30 annual value 
Pupils, 570; admission at the age of 12. Hea 
, Rev. H. A. James, M.A., D.D. @ v ) 
Motto, Orandolaborando. Some distinguishec 
alumni: Sir Ralph Abercrombie; Cave, Dr. 
Johnson’s friend,and originator of The Gentle. 
man's Magazine; Macready, the celebratec 
actor; Dr. S. Butler, afterwards Master o 
Shrewsbury School; Walter Savage Landor; T 
Hughes; Lord Derby; Dean Stanley; Arthu: 
H. Clough; Matthew Arnold; Lord Bowen 
Professor T. H. Green; F. C. Selous; G. J 
Goschen; Sir H. Drummond Wolff, Lorc 
Davey; Dean Bradley; Dean Vaughan; C 
L. Dodgson (‘Lewis Carroll”); and Lori 
Brassey. In ’89 1t was decided to establish 
Home on, 1n addition to the Fox Memori. 
Mastership in _ India, 1n connection with th 
School. Oonsult Rugby School Register. 


Rules of Procedure. See PARLIAMENT AN: 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. 

Rumbold, Sir Horace, Bart. GCMG 
H M Ambassador at Vienna, 1s the son of Si: 
William Rumbold, Bart ,and wasb in 1&9 H. 
was appointed Attache at Washington in ’49, 
and served successively at Florence, Paris 
Frankfort, Stuttgart, and Vienna. In ’s8 he 
was appointed Secretary of Legation at Pekin 
and in "62 filled a similar post at Athens 
Further promotion led him to St. Petersburg, 
as Secretary of the Embassy there, in 68, anc 
thence he was transferred to Constantinoph 
in 71. In’72 he became Minister and Consul 
General in Chili, and thereafter he acted a: 
Minister at Berne 778, to the Argentine ’79, t« 
Sweden and Norway ’81, to Greece ’84, and tc 
the Netherlands and Luxembourg ‘88. In Aug 
96 he was appointed to succeed Sir Edmunc 

onson at Vienna. 

Rural Dean. See CuurcH or ENGLAND. 

Rural Labourers’ League, The, was estab- 
lished in May ’88. Its Premdent is the Right 
Hon. Jesse Collings, M.P The objects of the 

eare: To assist 1n putting into operation 
the Allotment Acts of ’82, ‘87, and ‘90; and 
the Parish Councils Act, ’94. Yo assist every 
practical effort to secure a more direct con- 
nection of the agricultural population with the 
soul. To assist in the promotion of a practical 
scheme, either by old-age pensions or some 
other means, by which the agricultural labourer 
may be relieved of the necessity of ending his 
cays in the workhouse, and may have secured 
to him a condition of reasonable comfort in old 
age. The is Mr. F. G. Pyne, and the 
Offices are at 95, Colmore Row, Birmingham. 

B Jo 5] M.A., L.D. was b. in ta 
don 1819. Educated at Christ Church, Oxford. 


where he gained the Newdigate prize (’39) 
Ha early developed a taste for art, he 
studied wit great success under Copley 
Fielding and arding, and, becoming en- 
amoured of Turner’s paintings, he wrote a 


letter in defence of Turner, in response to an 


attack made on him in Blackwood’s Pe eet 
developed into the celebra work 


This 
‘‘ Modern Painters,” vol. i. (43), which ob- 
tained a t success, though 1t evoked some 


sharp criticism on the part of those who dis- 
sented from his views. He resided for some 
time in ogg Lh and ee rn ps Rtg or sr the 


making 
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_o four chief Councils, known respectively 
umes the of 
(all issued 1n '46-6o). These con-: members of which 


{Rus 


tained valuable illustrations by himself, and 
have run through many editions, He had 
reviously ('49) written ‘“‘ The Seven sSIODS of 
hitecture” and ‘‘The Stones of Venice” (’51-3); 
both books have been frequently reprinted. 
He has also written extensively on economic 
and other questions, and more recently was 
engaged upon his autobiography, which after 
being brought out at very irregular intervals 
under the title of ‘‘Preeterita,” has now stopped 
altogether. Address. Brantwood, Coniston. 
Ruskin Society of London (Society of the 
Rose) was established 1n ’8x. It invites the help 
of all earnest friends of Mr. Ruskin and students 
of his works, and suggests the establishment of 
local centres as branches or reading societies. It 
offers public readings, papers and addresses, 
in exposition of Mr. Ruskin’s writings and 
teachings, to literary and other associations. 
It possesses a good library of Mr. Ruskin’s 
works (most of which have been presented to 
the Society by the author) for the use of 
members Subscription, 103 6¢@ For informa- 
tion as to the Society apply to Mr. J _P. Smart, 
jun , 5, Mount View Road, Crouch Hull, N. 
Russell, George W. E., the younger son of 
Lord Charles Russell, and grandson of the 6th 
Duke of Bedford, was born in London Feb. 3rd, 
1852. Educated at Harrow and University 
College, Oxon , of which he was a Scholar and 
Prizeman, he became M P. for Aylesbury 1n "8, 
and was appointed Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Local Government Board ’83-5. He re- 
turned to the House of Commons as Member 
for North Beds, ’92-5, and held the offices of 
Under-Secretary ot State for India '92 4, and for 
the Home Department ’94-5. He was also an 
Alderman of the London County Council ’8g-95. 
His literary achievements include a monograp 
on Mr. Gladstone contributed to the Prime 
Ministers series, and the ‘‘ Letters of Matthew 
Arnold,” which he edited. In '96 and ‘97 he 
was prominent as a leader of the ‘Liberal 
ward” Movement with regard to Armenia 
___ Crete. In ’88 published “Collections and 
Recollections.” Address 18, Wilton Street, 
London, S. W. 
Russell of Killowen, Lord. See under 
PEERAGE. 


RUSSIA. 


Russia 18 one of the largest of the military 
powers of Europe. It has a European area of 
095,504 8q. miles, and the total area of the 


Empire, including the Asiatic ssessions 
8 hf 644,100 sq. aviles: The to population 
§ about 130,000,000, The fifty governments: 


) contain 94,188,750 people, 
the Vistula Province (Poland) 9,442,590, Fin- 
and 2,527,801, the Caucasus 9,723,553, >iberia 


I and Oen s ur- 
5973557325 87, The Slavs 


cestan and Transcaspia) 7sgbs68 

‘onstitute nearly two-thirds of the popula- 
ton (about 70,000,000), of whom 5,000,000 are 
"oles; the rest of the population being made 
-p of Lithuanians, Finns, Germans, lartars, 
lews, Armenians, and a variety of Asiatic 
peoples. The population of the capital, St. 
etersburg, :1s about 1,200,000. The Govern- 
ent 1s an autocracy, the Czar being the 
iupreme ruler and legislator, and the only 
source of power in the body politic. He, how- 
‘ver, entrusts the administration of the empire 


, the 


a consultative 
ig 


appoints, and 


$49 
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divided into three departments, viz. Legislation, 
Civil and Church Administration, and Finance; 
the Ruling Senate, which is a partly deliberative 
and partly executive body, and promulgates all 
laws; 1t also supervises the general admuinis- 
tration of the empire, superintends courts of 
law, and 1s the high court of justice for the 
empire; the Holy Synod, which superintends 
religious matters, and the Oommuttee of Minis- 
ters. For purposes of local government the 
empire 1s divided into the five general govern- 
ments of Finland, Poland, Wilna, Kieff, and 
Moscow, 68 governments and 635 districts 
in European Russia, and into the Ave general 
governments of the Caucasus, Turkestan, the 
Steppes, Irkutsk and the Amur, 10 govern- 
ments, 17 territories and 3 districts in Asiatic 
Russia. In European Russia the country 1s 
divided into communes, groups of which are 
united to form cantons Communal and can- 
tonal affairs are decided by communal and 
cantonal assemblies. The administration of 
the districts is to some extent, and 1n some 
governments, entrusted to elective district 
assemblies, called semstvos, 1n which the land 
owning nobles have great power. There are 
elective administrative bodies in most towns 
and cities. The State religion is Greco 
Russian, called the Orthodox Catholic Faith. 
The Emperor 1s the head of the Church, but 
the Holy Synod 1s the board of government 
The orthodox number 73,000,000; Roman 
Catholics 8,300,000, Protestants 2,950,000, Jews 
3,000,000, Mohammedans 2,600,000. In educa 
tional matters Russia 1s perhaps the most 
backward country in Europe. ere are com- 
pee, few primary schools, though the 
ack of officia] information on the subject may 
make matters seem worse than they are. The 
administration of justice, though nomunally 
reformed in ’64,1s very defective. Grain and 
other agricultural products, timber, naphtha, 
flax, linseed, and hemp are among the chief 
roducts of the country. By an Imperial 
kase, issued Nov. 26th, '97, the currency 
was established on a gold basis, and the 
relative value of silver and paper roubles in 
gold was permanently fixed. There were 1n’97 
26,211 miles of railway opened and working in 
the Sines: tpn revenue, ‘97, £150)450,600, ex- 
» 458,801,054; exports, 97, £79,991,167 ; 
fuperts, 475,528,209; total debt, ’988, about 
£715,000,000, including about £250, 
curred in respect ofrailways. See DipLomATIc, 
cones ARMIES, FoREIGN Navies, SIBERIA, 
etc. 

History *98.—M. Witte’s financial state- 
ment for ‘8 showed. the estlmated revenue 
and expenditure balancing at 1,474,049,92: 
roubles, with a surplus of 14,000,000 rouble: 
ordinary revenue, and a deficit of 106,000,000 
roubles extraordinary revenue (Jan. 13th) 
This deficit largely represented outlays on 
railways. During the following months the 
Tain interest in Russian policy lay in the 
development of her influence and the expansion 
of her sere oey in China, more particularly in 
Manchuria. full account of the steps by 
which Port Arthur and Talien-wan were 
secured, and of the efforts put forth to get 
control of various important railway conces- 
sions, will be found under Cuina and under 
ace agent 7 cto aye to Earepess 

it was reported August that the 
harveat bad failed in many districts, and that 
Sexe districts famine would accordingly 
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prevail during the ensuing winter. The follow- 
ng proposal was by direction of the Czar sent 
cut to all the Powers, and made public (28th). 
‘The maintenance of universal peace and a 
possible reduction of the excessive armaments 
which weigh upon all nations 1n the present 
condition of affairs all over the world represent 
‘he ideal aims towards which the efforts of all 
sovernments should be dirécted. This 1s the 
new which fully corresponds with the humani- 
‘arlan and mage¢animous intentions of his 
Majesty the Emperor, my august master. 
Being convinced that this high aim agrees 
with the most essential interests and legitimate 
requirements of all the Powers, the Imperial 
Government considers the present moment 
a very favourable one for seeking by way of 
international discussion the most effective 
means of assuring for all peoples the blessings 
of real and lasting peace, and above all things 
for fixing a limit to the progressive develop- 
ment of present armaments. During the last 
twenty years aspirations towards general 
pacification have grown particularly strong in 
the consciences of civilised nations. The pre- 
servation of peace has been made the aim of 
intergational policy ; for the sake of peace the 
Great Powers have formed powerful alliances, 
and for the purpose of establishing a better 
guarantee of peace they have developed their 
military forces in an unprecedented degree, 
and continue to develop them in spite of every 
sacrifice. All these efforts, however, have not 
yet led to the beneficent results of the desired 
acification The _ ever-increasing financial 
busdens attack public prosperity at its very 
roots, The physical and intellectual strength 
of the people, labour and capital, are diverted 
for the greater part from their natural appli- 
cation and wasted unproductively. Hundreds 
of mullions aie spent to obtain frightful 
weapons of destruction, which, while bein 
regarded to day as the latest inventions o 
science, are destined to morrow to be rendered 
obsolete by some new discovery. National 
culture, economical progress, and the pro- 
duction of wealth, are either pares or 
turned into false channels of development. 
Therefore, the more the armaments of each 
Power increase the less they answer to the 
urposes and intentions of the Governments. 
Economie disturbances are caused in great 
measure by this system of extraordinary arma- 
ments , and the danger lying 1n this accumula- 
tion of war material renders the armed peace 
of today a crushing burden more and more 
difficult for the nations to bear. Evidently 
therefore, if this situation be prolonged, it will 
certainly lead to that very disaster which it 18 
desired to avoid and the horrors of which 
s¥ike the human mind with terror 1n antici- 
pation. It 1s the supreme duty, therefore, at 
the present moment, of all States to put some 
limit to these unceasing armaments, and to 
find means of averting the calamities which 
threaten the whole world. Impressed by this 
feeling, his Majesty the Emperor has been 
leased to command me to propose te all 
overnments accredited to the Imperial Court 
the meeting of a conference to discuss this 
bi at preps a a setaniedy sag lap God’s 
elp, wou a happy augury for the opemng 
century. It would powerfully concentrate the 
efforts of all States which aimee wish to 
see the triumph of the grand idea of universal 
peace over the elements of trouble and discord. 
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It would, at the same time, bind their agree 
ment by the principles of law and equity which 
support the security of States and the welfare 
of peoples 

ost of the Powers in reply formally ex 
pressed their sympathy with the aims of the 
proposal, but little belief appeared to exist in 
any probable practical outcome In France a 

e 


Said Hamud bin Mahomed, the present 
Sultan of Zanzibar, was placed on the throne 
by the British Government in August 96 His 
predecessor Hamid bin Thwain died suddenly, 
and a cousin Said Khalid tried to usurp the 
throne, but was driven from the palace by the 
British forces and the rightful ruler proclaimed 
Sultan He is a man of about forty six, well 
disposed towards Great Britain See ZANZIBAR, 


St Albans, Bishop of See under PEERAGE 


St. Andrews University, founded 1411, 1s 
thus the most ancient of the Universities of 
Scotland It included three separate colleges 
and corporations (1) St Salvator’s (1450), (2) 
St Leonard (1512) and (3) St Mary 8 (1537) In 
1747 the two first named were united and took 
the faculties of arts and medicine, St Marys 
being devoted to theology University College 
Dundee (founded 1n 1880) was affiliated to and 
made to form part of the University of St 
Andrews by an ordinance which received the 


approbaued of Her ey an sth 97 
Chancellor, the Duke of Argyll, Vice Chancellor 
and Principal, Donaldson, MA LLD 


Rector, The Marquis of Bute Jointly with 
Edinburgh University it returns a represen 
tative to Parliament—the present member 1s 
Sir William Overend Priestley, MD, LL D 
= gly Mr J Maitland Anderson Degrees 
MA, BD,DD, ; , ChB, MD 
BSc, DS8c ‘The Bachelors in the severa! 
facultses—divinity, law, medicine and science 
—have the hoods of their faculties borderea 
with white fur instead of lined with white 
satin The dipioma and title of LL A 1s also 
granted to women In Oct 92 the classes of 
the University and also the degrees of MA, 
BSc, MB, ChB, and MD were thrown 
open to women A number of bursaries are 
available for women students, and a Hall of 
Residence has been built on the University 
ounds at Kathelpie for their accommodati8n 
Riss L I Lumsden has been appointed Warden 


St Asaph Bishopof See under PEERAGE 


§t Christopher, or 8t Kitts A British 
West Indian island, forming with Nevis and 
Anguilla a Presidency of the federal colony of 
the Leeward Islands Capital, » with 
a population of about 9000 The local govern 
ment 1s that of a Crown colony, though repre 
sentatives sit in the Federal Council of the 
Leeward Islands A President 1s the chief 
on For statisties see BRITISH EMPIRE 
(table) 

St Davids, Bishopof See under Perrace 

8t. Helena. Is an island in the South 
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srone disposition to resent the proposal as a 
breach of the understanding between the two 
countries was manifested It was stated 
(Oct 19th), that the Governments of ail 
LCurope and America, as well as the greater 
art of Eastern Asia, including China and 
Japadl, had agreed to send representatives to 
the proposed Conference 


Atlantic belonging to Great Britain, 1140 miles 
from the African coast, and 800 miles SE of 
Ascension the nearest land Port and capital 
is Jamestown The opening of the Suez Canal 
aod the consequent diversion of shipping from 
the island have led to its continuous decline 
of late years Area 4~>sq m_ pop 4120 An 
effort 1s being made to ‘et up a fishing and 
fish curing industry For statistios see BRITISH 
EMPIRE (table) see also DipLomaTIc 


‘ St James’s Gazette An evening review 
and newspiper founded in 1880 In politics 
the piper has always maintained a somewhat 
independent and individual line, while givin 
a general support to the Conservative an 
Liberal Umionist parties In additionto articles 
on the political questions of the day, it con 
tains interesting papers and sketches on social, 
literary and scientific topics, an epitome of the 
news of theinorning and the latest sporting, 
financial and general intelligence of the after 
noon Mr Hugh Chisholm ts the editor, and 
Mr Theodore A Cook and Mr J Penderel 
Brodhurst are assistanteditors The ‘“ S8t 
James 8 Budget, a weekly illustrated paper, 1s 
published in connection with the Gasetle 
Office, Doiset Street, Whitefriars, E C 


St Lucia A British West Indian 1sland 
forming part of the Crown colony of the Wind 
ward ds of which it 1s the most northerl 
Area about 240 sq m _, pop 4667: Capital, 
Castries, the harbour of which 1s one of the 
best in the West Indies The whites are 
mostly French Creoles, the dominant religion 
Roman Catholic, and education chiefly so, 
the law 1s based on old French codes, The 
scenery of the island 1s exceptionally beautiful 
Products chiefly sugar, logwood, cocoa, tobacco, 
and spices overnment in the hands of an 
Admunistrator with an Executive and a Legis- 
lative Council For financial statishos see 
BRITISH EMPIRE (table) 


St Michael and St George, the most 

ed Order of, was instituted in 

1818, and enlarged in 68, 77, and 87, and 18 
the order to which subjects of Her Majest 
who have taken a distinguished part in coloni 

and foreign affairs are generally admitted It 

onsists of the Sovereign, a Grand Master (the 

Duke of Cambridge), and three classes of 


members — 
GCMG Knight Grand Crosa 
KCMG Knight Commander 


” Companion 


CMG 
Members of the first two classe Knights, 
are entitled to the prefix ge Ebe first 
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class 1s to consist of 65 members, exclusive of 
honorary members and princes of the blood, 
the second of 15c, and the third of 260 members 
Prelate of the Orderis Dr Machray, Bishop of 
Ruperts Land The motte of the Order 1s 
Auspicium melions aut See KNIGHTHOODS 

8t Patrick, Most Illustrious Order of 
Established in 1783 by George III, and 18 to 
consist of the Sovereign, a Grand Master, who 
18 the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland for the time 
being, and twenty two Knights Its abbrevia 
tion 1s K P , 1ts badge 1s suspended from a 
sky blue mbbon, with motto Quis separabit? 
There are, at present, twenty eight K Ps, 1n 
cluding the sovereign and princesof the blood 
and subjoined 18 a list ef them — 

The Sovereign 

Prince of Wales Prince Edward of Saxe 
Reigning DukeofSaxe —| Weimar 

Coburg Gotha (Duke Earl of Howth 


of kdinburgh) Lord Monteagle 
Duke of York Viscount Wolseley 
Duke of Connaught Marquis of Ormonde 
Farl of Cork Earl of Erne 
Marquis of Dufferin Earl of Kilmorey 

and Ava, Earl of Rosse 


Lord Inchiquin 
Lord Iveag 
Earl of Cavan 
Lord Roberts 
Earl ot Arran 
Earl of Lucan 


Earl of Gosford 
Viscount Powerscourt 
Earl of Kenmare 
Larl of Listowel 
Earl of Dunraven 
Earl of Carysfort 
Duke of Cambridge 
Grand Master of the Order the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Chancellor of the Order, the Chief 
Secretary tor Ireland, Ulster Eing of Arms 
and Registrar, Sir Arthur E Vicars, Seoretary 
G Francis W  Lambart, Genealogist, H 
Farnham Burke, Usher of the, Black Rod 
Col J Caulfield 

St Paul's School, London Founded ap 
1509 by John Oolet, BD » Dean of St Pauls 
Is governed under the provisions of a 
scheme of the Charity Commissioners, dated 
July 4th, 79 The school consists of 153 
avundation scholars, elected by competitive 
examination, and of so many oapitation scholars 
as the governors may from time to time decide 
The capitation scholars pay a tuition fee of 
424.98 a year The foundation scholars are 
exempt from fees There are uow 630 boys in 
the school, and 34 masters The governors give 
annually eight exhibitions for four years, vary 
ing in value from £80 to £30, to the scholars 
proceeding to Oxford and Cambridge, and one 
exhibition of £50 for two years for a boy 
proceeding to the Royal Academy, Woolwich 
Among the alumni of St Pauls were Milton, 
Marlborough, etc Motto, fide et lsterss 

wt F Walker, M A Bursar,S Bewsher 

St Vincent. A British West Indian island 
forming part of the Crown colony of the Wind- 
ward Islends Area about 132 sq m _ 42,000 
Capital, Kingstown, pop 4547 produots 
Pa deal apeaeae | rum, and arrowroot The 
fisheri,. ___ abundantly productive The 
Government includes an Administrator and a 


Legislative Council of 4 official and 4 unofficial 
members. For financial statistics see BRITISH 
EMPIRE (table) 


Salisbury, Bishop of See under PEERAGE 
Salisbury, Lord See under PEERAGE 


ey hl See TRADE, ’98 

tion Army, The A home and foreign 

miesionary society with a igrniergare? & organi- 
e staff, 


wafhatl, having its general, chief of 
t 


(Sarh 


commissioners, colonels, brgadiers, majors, 
and other officers, both commissioned and non 
commissioned, with large contingents of 
soldiers, after the model of the British army, 
scattered throughout the world Onguinated 
in the year 1865 by the Rev William Booth, 
previously a Methodist minister, the movement 
was called the Christian Migsion until, in 78, the 
present name was adopted Its objects are to 
reach by means of adaptation, the great masses 
ot the people, Goth at home and abroad, who 
are either too degraded or too indifferent to be 
reached by ordinary religious agencies This 
it perpetually strives todo by adapting its work 
to the understanding and tastes of the people 
it seeks to reach, rather than by appealing or 
commending itself tothe approval of the more 
refined classes of society , hence 1n the earlier 
days of its history its objects seem to have 
been much misunders ood, which led to some 
amount of opposition from legal and other 
authorities his feeling, however, now 
appears to have almost entirely passed away 
Although, comparatively speaking, so young a 
missionary society, its growth has been very 
rapid Its own supported officers now number 
13 8g, and these proclaim the gospel 1n no less 
than 29 different languages and dialects There 
are alsosome 33,600 voluntary officials specially 
selected and appointed to take definite work 
The Army publishes in the several countries, 
in the vernacular, 42 illustrated newspapers 
and magazines, with a total annual circulation 
of over 45,000, oo, the sale of which 1s mostly 
entrusted to its own members The above sum 
mary con. eysa briefideaofone side ofthearmy’s 
work Another sideisthe Darkest England Social 
Scheme formulated by General Booth, which has 
for its object the immediate alleviation of the 
present misery of the outcast poor and their 
actual rescue from destitution, keeping always 
prominently in view likewise that reformation 
in character which, undoubtedly, 1s the true 
secret of permanent improvement In this 
branch of the work the Salvation Army goes to 
the slums, and ministers to the workless, the 
homeless, the tramps, the starving, the waifs 
and stray children of the streets, and amongst 
the outcasts of society in every land, 1rrespect 
ive of creed or colour For the accommodation 
of these this department has, in different parts 
of the world, 464 shelters, homes, labour 
factories, and other institutions in full opera 
tion, under the guidance of 1600 officers, men 
and women’ Arrangements are to be made to 
found the Oversea Colony, when the most. 
desirable locality has been fully decided upom 
by the General and the experts who have 
the matter in hand The In Head- 
uarters are at ror, Queen Victoria Street, 
Sndon, EC The large International Trading 
Depot, formed mainly to supply the needs of its 
own institutions and followers, 1s at Fortress 
Road, Kentish Town, and the Printing Works 
and Publishing Offices are at 98 and 100, Clerk 
enwell Road, EC The ofhces of the City 
Colony of the Social Scheme are at 272, White- 
chapel Road, E The British karm Colony 1s 
at Hadleigh on Thames, Essex 
Samoa Islands. This group, in the western 
Pacific, consists of ten mbhabited and two un- 
inhabited islands, with an area of 1701 8g m, 


an aggregate population of 36,000 souls, of whom 
zoo are British and 120 Germans _I[t hes north- 


ast of the F: .) The largest 
; Savaia, dencrihed ua tone ait the size of 
552 


Ban | 


the Isle of Wight, and the capital is Apia. 
The other chief islands are U, lu and Tutuila 
Great Britain, Germany, and the United States, 
who are represented by three consuls, have 
established themselves in the islands and 
nteed their independence. A Supreme 
ourt has been established, consisting of one 
judge, who 1s kngwn as the Chief Justice 
of Samoa. The natives are all nomunall 
Christians. King Malietoa died (Aug. 22nd, 
98), and the Consuls of the thr€e Powers, with 
the Chief Justice as President, took over 
the administration pending the election of a 
successor. Mataafa, Malietoa’s rival, was 
afterwards allowed to return to Apia, and 
received a popular ovation on his arrival. 

San Domingo 1s the republic which occupies 
the eastern end of the island of Hayt: (g.v ) 
Area, 18,045 Sq. m.; eStimated pop 500,000 It 
1s divided into six states or provinces, and 
five maritime districts, and 1s governed bya 
President and National Congress of twenty- 
two members elected for two years Capital, 
San » pop. 15,000. The inhabitants of 
the island are composed chiefly of mulattoes, 
and the Spanish language 1s that which ts 
chiefly spoken. The State religion 1s Roman 
Catholic Education 1s free and compulsory 
There 1s said to be now some progress, and 
the country 1s being opened up by railways. 
Exports consist of valuable timbers, coffee, 
tobacco, cocoa, and sugar, Revenue, ’96, about 


£300,000 ; enditure (no returns); foreign 
debt, about £3,400,co0; imports, 796, £340,000, 
6x: » £439,800, 


Sanitary Institute, The, was founded in 
1876 and incorporated in ’88. The objects of the 
Institute are “to promote the advancement of 
Sanitary Science 1n all or any of its branches, 
and to diffuse knowledge relating thereto.” A 
congress for the consideration of subjects relat- 
ing to Hygiene, and an Exhibition of Sanitary 
Apparatus and appoanees are held by the 
Institute penodically. Sessional meetings of 
the Institute are held in London from time 
to time, for the reading of papers and for 
discussions upon subjects connected with sani- 
tary science, Examinations are held, and 
certificates of competency in sanitary know- 
ledge are granted. The examunations are 
held in London and also in provincial centres, 
and as at present arranged are adapted for 
Inspectors of nuisances. Examinations are 
also held in Practical Sanitary Science. The 
Parkes which 18 maintained by the 
Institute, and 1s open daily from 1o a.m to 
6 p.m., and on Mondays to 8 p.m., contains a 
great vanety of the most approved forms of 
aprarerus and appliances relating to health and 

° 


mestic comfort. There 1s a large library of b 


chr ae lterature, and areading-room supplie 

with the principal sanitary periodicals, both 
home andiforeign. Members are elected by 
ballot by the council. The annual subscription 
payable by a member 1s £2 as., but medical 
officers of health and some others holding 
sanitary qualtfications pay only an annual sub 
scription of £1 1s. Fellows and associates are 


elected by the council. Officers: Presiden 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, K.G. ; Treasn- 
rer, Sir Douglas Galton; , Sir Guyer 
Hunter, K.C.M.G., M.D.; ee te 
Walhs, F.S.S. Offices, 72, Margaret Street, . 
London, W. 


, arepublic of Central America, 
Pacific and on: 


Saivador, 
bounded on the south by the 
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the north by Guatemala and Honduras, 1s 
governed by a President and a Congress of 
seventy Deputies, elected respectively for 
four years and one year, by married men, 
or those who can read and write and support 
themselves. Honduras, Nicaragua, and San 
Salvador together constitute the United States 
of Central America, for the purposes of foreign 
affairs, but retain autonomy as to internal 
affairs Education 1s free and obligatory. Ihe 
bulk of the population are engescd in agricul- 
tural pursuits. The chief products are coffee, 
indigo, sugar and tobacco. Area, 7225 sq. m.; 
Pp 803,534. Capital, San Salvador, pop. 25,000. 
VENUS, 94, 41,231,000; 41,224,000; 
external debt estrmated at £254,000; mmports, '96, 
41,900,000, exports, 41,500,000. See CENTRAL 
AMERICA and DIPLOMATIC 
Santa Cruz, or Ste. Croix. A West Indian 
island, the largest of the Virgin group, Belongs 
to Denmark. Capita], Ohristianstadt. It 1s 
overned, in connection with St, Thomas and 
t. John, by an officer appointed by the Danish 
Crown he negroes who make up the bulk 
of the population are chiefly engaged in the 
cultivation of the sugar-cane. See COoLONIEs, 
ETC,, OF EUROPEAN POWERS 


Santley, Charles, was b. at Liverpool 1834. 
Studied in Italy, and on his appearance in 
‘London 1n 57 at once took high rank, his first 
great success reine achieved at Covent Garden 
in 59, when he took the part of Hoel in Dinorah. 
He has been a favourite Paritone on the operatic 
Stage, and 1s still indispensable at the Handel 
Festivals. In ’89-90 he achieved a Series of 
triumphs in Australia, and at the Cape in ’g3. 
Published (Nov ’92) his reminiscences, entitled 
‘‘Student and Singer.” 


Sarawak, “See Borneo. 
Sarrien, Jean Marie Ferdinand, was b. at 


Bourbon Lancy (Saone-et-Loire) 1n 1840, and 1s 
a barrister. e served in the Franco German 
war and attained the rank of captain. Elected 


as a deputy in ’76, was Minister of Posts in the 
Brisson Cabinet of ’85, Minister of the Interior 
in the Freycinet Cabinet of ’86, Minister of 
hence under M. Goblet also in ‘86, and again 
Minister of the Intenor under M. Tirard 1n ’87. 
After the fall of the Meline Cabinet he was one 
of those who unsuccessfully tried to form a 
Ministry, but when M. Brisson succeeded, he 
took the portfolio of Justice under him. He 
fell with him also in Oct. 96. Heis a member 
of the Radical party. 


Saxe - Co » H.R. Prince Alfred 
Alexander W Ernest Albert, Duke 
of, and Ist Duke of Edinburgh Sea 1866), 
K.G,, K.T., K.P., G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., was 

1844; second son of the ra Mar. 
‘74 the Grand Duchess Marie Alexandrovna, 
dau. of the late Alexander II. of Russra. 
Entered the Royal Navy ’s8; Admiral in 
command ef the Mediterranean Squadron ‘86, 
Late Master of the Trinity House. 
°88 he was pip aba to the honorary ran 
a General of Inf in the German army. 
The Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha died 
Aug. 22nd, ’93, and H.R.H., as heir presum 
tive, succeeded him in the Duchy, and tock 
the oath of loyalty to the constitution in the 
presence of the Emperor Wilham. The ques- 
tion at once arose of his position in regard to 
the allowances made him by Parliament, and in 
regard to the House of Lords and the Privy 
Council. According to a statement made by 
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Mr Gladstone in the House (Dec 22nd), he 
voluntarily relinquished the annuity of £15,000 
conferred on him in 66, but retained the 
annuity of £10,000 given in 73 stating that he 
intended to pass a portion of every year in 
England, and to keep up his establishment at 
Clarence House His name was omitted from 
the Privy Council list, and his position as to 
the House of Lords was left to the decision 
of that House Saxe Coburg has 206,513 
inhabitants 


Saxony Pop 3,786,936 For Ministry, etc» 
see DIPLOMATIC 


School Attendance Committees 
EDUCATION 


School Boards See EpucaTIon and Lonpon 
ScHOoL Boarp 


Schreiner, Olive, is the daughter of the Rev 
Mr Schreiner, a Lutheran clergyman of South 
Africa Shecame to England when about twenty 
with the manuscript of ‘‘ The Story of an African 
Farm,” desimng, above all things, to devote 
herself to physiological studies Her manu 
port after various adventures, was submitted 
to Mr George Meredith, who saw in it great 
promise, and suggested certain alterations, 
which she carried out The story was then 

ublished under the pseudonym of  Ralpb 
ron, and met with great success It 1s a 
singularly powerful spimntual autobiography 
representing the natural liberation of a lofty 
idealistic temperament fromtheultra Cals nism 
of the Dutch profession The heroine is named 
after the maiden name of Olive Schreiners 
mother, a very 1emai kable woman, the daughter 
of a Congregational minister who hved in East 
London Besides the above named work Miss 
Schreiner has published ‘‘ Dréums,” a collec 
tion of occasiona) parables in May 93 she 
again visited England, and on her return to 
Africa in October left a small volume, which 
was published in the Pseudony m Library under 
the title ‘‘Dream Life and Real Life Her 
larger book, the title of which 15 said to be 
‘‘From Man to Man 1s not to be published, it 
appears for some time She was married in 
94 to Mr Cronwright, a young colonist, and 
has latterly been actively engaged 1n opposing 
Mr Rhodes and his South African policy, the 
book she published in 97, ‘ Trooper Peter 
Halket, having apparently this end in view 


Schreiner, The Rt Hon T, isthe son of the 
Rev Mr oschreiner, a Lutheran clergyman of 
South Atrica, and brother of Olive Schreiner 
the well known authoress He was educated at 
Cambridge, where he studied for the law 
Having taken his degree he returned to South 
Africa, and commenced practice as a barrister 
atthe Cape He soon obtained a considerable 
reputation, and when Mr Rhodes became 
Prime Minister of the Cape Parliament Mr 
Schreiner was appointed Attorney General 
It thus became his duty to advise the Cape 
Government when the closing of the Drifts to 
all Colonial traffic was peocimmed by President 
Kruger in 95, and he then gave it most 
authoritatively as his opinion that the action of 
the South African Republic was in direct oppo 
sition to the terms of the London Convention 
This view being also taken by the Crown 
lawyers in Engiand, the [mperiai Government, 
Sipported by the Cape Ministry, including Mr 

er himself, brought such strong pres 
pane to bear upon the South African Republic 


See 
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as nearly resulted in war In the early part 
of ’97, however, when Mr Schreier was 
examined before the South African Committee 
at Westminster, he expressed himself as being 
bow of the opinion that arbitration would have 
been a better solution of the difficulty, though 
he was still convinced that the closing of the 
Dnifts was a violation of the London Conven 
tion Mr Schreiner is cénsidered, along with 
Mr Rose Innes one of the two most able 
debaters 1n the eape House of Assembly, and 
1s a supporter of the Afmkander Bond in 
olitics It was on his motion of want of con 
dence that Sir Gordon Spriggs Government 
was defeated (Oct. r1th, ’88), 2nd he afterwards 
became Premier 
Science and Art Department, The, of the 
Committee of the Council on Education Under 
this department are the Royal College of 
Science, South Kensington, with which 1s in 
corporated the Royal School of Mines, and the 
Royal College of Art S Kensington, numerous 
schools of science and art, which receive pay 
ments on zttendance, on 1 esults, pant in aid 
etc the S Kensington, Bethnal Green, and 
{ndian Museums the Scienceand Art Libraries, 
thg Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn 
“treet the Museums of Edinburgh and Dublin, 
and the Geological Survey of the United 
Kingdom The department holds §annual ex- 
aminations to test the science and art teaching 
in the various elementary secondary, and 
special scicnce and art schools in England, 
ales, and Ireland, as well as in the colonies 
Special examinations for navigation schools 
may be held Payments are made for instruc 
tion in drawing and science, and for Manual 
Instruction in public elementary schools and 
training colleges and grants jare made in aid 
of technical instruction and of local museums 
The sum of money voted annually by Parlhament 
for these purposes 1s liable to be decreased and 
eventually discontinued Grants are intended 
to supplement and not to supersede local effort 
Every Science and Art school or class must be 
under the superintendence of managers re 
sponsible to the Department It must not be 
conducted for private profit or farmed out to 
the teacher, and it must have local support 
elther in the form of fees and subscriptions 
or of rates (For fuller particulars see the 
‘Directory of the Department with Regula 
tions for Suse and conducting Science 
and Ait Schools and Classes, published by 
Messrs Eyre & Spottiswoode in London 
Messrs Menzies & Co in Edinburph, an 
Messrs Hodges, Figgis, & Co , Ltd , in Dublin ) 
The 45th annual report of the De ment was 
issued in Aug 98 It showed t under the 
Science division there were, 1n 97, 2424 schools, 
4)102 classes, and 197,796 students, the figures 
showing a slight aecrease on those of 96 except 
in the number of students, which increased by 
3442 Of the 2424 schools, 156 were Schools of 
Science, with 19,96, students Of the total 
number, too, 1899 were in England and Wales, 
298 1n Scotl nd, and 121 1n Ireland The re 
sults of the May examinations showed that 
92,246 students from the schools and 9780 
self taught students and pupils from classes 
inehigible for Stat ied Pas tga TEI 
151 212 rs worked, 62,26: papers passed, 
and hia asers had obtained a Srat class in the 
elementary or in the ad 8 There 
were also 37,548 papers worked in the day 
examinations in certain of the science subjects 
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held for the first time in 97 The examinations 
were held at 213: centres in the phd gery at 
189 in the Metropolis, and in the Isle of Man, 
the Channel Islands, Tasmania, Natal, New 
Zealand, and South Austraha In the Art 
division the report showed that 20,493 ele 
mentary day s 
were taught drawing and were examined by 
the Department in %7 Of these schools, 
19,267 were tn England and Wales, 976 in 
Scotland, 85 1n Ireland, and the rgst 1n the Isle 
of Man, Jersey, etc There were 1083 evening 
continuation schools examined, in which 51,633 
scholars were taught drawing and classes for 
Manual Instruction in connection with 1271 
elementary day schools were examined, with 
106,423 scholars lhe number of art schools 
and classes examined in 97 Was 1849, a decrease 
of 2 on the previous year, but the number of 
students in tLose schools and classes was 
146,720, an increase of 527 There were 248 
schools and 1283 classes in England 21 schools 
and 159 classes 1n Scotland, and 13 schools and 
56 classes in Ireland The total number of 
students who sat for examination was 79 687 
There were 149,429 exercises worked, 116 998 
in elementary stages, of which 73 455 passed, 
and 32,126 1n advanced stages, of which 23,832 
passed Under the head of expenditure the 
report stated that the total sum of £814 862 was 
disbursed during the year, as follows —Ex 
penses of administration, £48,154, direct pay 
ments, prizes, etc, to encourage instruction 
In science, £182,235, and in art, £89772 
services common to both divisions £87,241 
institutions supported or aided by the State 
through the Department, £61 320, South Ken 
sington and Bethnal Green Muscums £84 832, 
payments for instruction in public elementary 
schools and training colleges in drawing, 
258,402, grants in aid of local museums, 
£499, and in aid of technical instruction, £2407 
See EDUCATION 


Sclence, Progress of, in '98 See under 
various alphabetical headings reviews of the 
work done in different departments—e g 
ANTHROPOLOGY ASTRONOMY,BIOLoGY BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION, CHEMISTRY, ELECTRICITY, GEO 
LOGY, etc 


Scientific Men and Doctors Deceased (Dec 
"97—Nov 98) See OBITUARY 


Scotch Representative Peers. 
AGE 


Sootland, Church of See CuurRcCH oF 


ScoTLAND 


See PEER 


Scotland, Local Government Board for 
The Board consists of the following —Ex- 
officio Members, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
Secretary for Scotland, Premdent, Mr C Scots 
Dickson, QC, Solicitor General for Scotland , 
and Cofonel ‘Sir Cohn C_ Scott Moncrieff, 
KCMG, CSI, Under Secretary for Scot 


& ALIGCUMULAL VUUB ALS avL Of 


LCRSi WCUVCL wl 
» Mr James Burn 


ussell, MD, LLD, 
Medical Member of Board The peer f 18 
Mr G Falconar Stewart, the Medical Officer 
under Public Health Act is Sir Henry Little 
john, MD, LLD, the Superintendent of the 

accine Institution 1s Mr Husband, MD, 
FRCSE,, the General Supernntendents of 
the Poor and Inspecting Officers under Public 
Health Act are Mesars. R. B. Barclay, Ken- 
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ools with 2,286,431 scholars had 
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neth Mackenzie, W Penney, and A_ Stuart, 
yun ffces, 125, George Street, Edinburgh 
e third annual report, for the year 967, 
.as issued in April 98 It showed that 
here were 482 parishes, with a population of 
240,754, Which either‘singly or in combination 
ad poorhouses Ihe number of poor of all 
classes, including dependants, in receipt of 
relief on ey rsth, 97, was 99 503, of whom 
12 282 were lunatics Of the 87,221 ordinary 
poor 77,108 were receiving outdoor and 908 
indoor relief, while 205 were vagrants he 
revenue of the parish councils for the year 
ending May 1rsth, 97, amounted to £1,062,408 
made up as follows —rates, £816 662, local 
taxation contributions, and Treasury grants 
In lieu of rates, £188,153, voluntary contr! 
butions church collections, etc, £57593 In 
additton to this £30 244 was borrowed on the 
security of the rates and property of the parish 
councils The expenditure of the parish coun 
cils for the year amounted to £1,058 214, made 
up as follows — 


prin and maintenance of gas ker ceat 
the poor 775 858 = 
Medical relief 52 pte = o : 
Management 151,324 = 143 
Law expenses 4864— o5 
Repayment of debt 26,455 - 25 
interest on debt 10,969 = 10 
Buildings 21814= a1 
Election expenses 3,071 = 03 
All other expenditure 11,419 — 11 


%1,058 214 — 1000 


"Scotsman The The representative 
Scottish politi@al daily paper occupying in 
Scotland much the same position as the Zimes 
in England First number appeared Jan 2sth, 
1817. For six pears it was a weekly, price rod , 
then a bi weekly, price 7@ Appeared first as 
a penny daily, June joth, Editors have 
been McLaren, John McCulloch, Alex 
Russel, and the present editor, Mr C A 
Cooper In politics it 1s Liberal Uniomst It 
gives much space to general literature, art, 
science Each week, ina single issue, it pub 
lishes a greater number of advertisements than 
any newspaper in Great Britain From the 
same office are issued the Weekly Scotsman 
and the Evening Dispatch, which letter has 
earned a wide reputation as a fearless assailant 
of public and semi public abuses Head office 
Cockburn Street, kdinburgh London office’ 
45, Fleet Street, E C 


Scott, Sir Charles Stewart KCMG,CB, 
1s a son of the late Major Scott of Wilsborough, 
co Londonderry, where he was b in 1838 
He was educated at Cheltenham and Trinity 
College, Dublin (first honours 1n classics, 57) 
Entering the diplomatic service in 58, he served 
as Attache at Paris, Dresden, Copenhagen 
Madrid, and Berne, and was then appointe 
Second Secretary in Mexico, 66 After further 
experience at Lisbon, Stuttgart, Munich, 
Vienna, St Petersburg, Darmstadt, and Co- 
burg, in the course of which he wag steadily 
promoted, he became Secretary of Embassy 
at Berlin in ’83, and was frequently Chargé 
d’Affaires In '88 he was made Minister at 
Berne He was one of the Plenipotentiaries 
at the Samoan Conference at Berlin in ’89, and 
at the Labour Conference 1n'go. In ‘93 he was 
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appninted to Copenhagen, and there served 



































with Count Muravieff, now Russian Foreign OD SIA ARAMANS 
a peper Sir Sass has a ppb al ¥ oe % : : es ne, fe 
edge of Russian, and so 1s particularly qualifie Om On 
for the st which he received in 98 f Dan sahara a 


Ambassador at St. Petersburg. 


Scottish ts of Way and Recreation 
Society, The, Ltd , Edinburgh, 1s the society 
for Scotland which performs the same kind of 
work as the National bid sot Preservation 
Society of England. It has been instrumental 
in vindicating many rights of way in Scotland 
which were in danger of being lost, and 1s 
deserving of the support of all toursts, who 


| 


Ce er de ee ee 











have benefited greatly by 1ts operations. The ae Dseseers 
18 Mr C. of W. Macpherson, C.A, wich a "SS & Pos og 
6, North St. David Street, Edinburgh. | NPIL Ree * 
ba = | 
SEA FISHERIES OF THE UNITED 4 r 3S 8 ReaD ae S 
KINGDOM. eae lene fa ae 
rs Tron S al a 


The figures mentioned below are taken from 
statistics piescuted to the Board of Trade, and 


relate to the quantity and value of fish landed i 
In ’97 (exclusive of salmon particularised in the | & NolAne wo meola! Swe. See 
Fresh-water Fisheries Returns), the average Ww] See eee] Ses Spe : 
price of such at the place of landing, the number eM OMow SB) sm Rios 4 
of fishing boats and persons employed, and the ens : 


exports of fresh and cured fish. The total 
quantity and value of the fish returned as larded 
on the coasts of the United Kingdom for '987 are 
given in the annexed table. 

The prime fish not separately distinguished 
includes brill for England and Wales and all 
sparling for Scotland. The statistics men 
tioned uuder Scotland, Ireland, and total 
United Kingdom are provisional figures, and 
are subject to rectification. The average price 
per pound of soles was 14'78d , of turbot 7°72d , 
of prime fish not separately distinguished 

‘6rd., of cod 1‘o6d., of haddock 1 16d, of 

errings ‘ssd@, of ling 86d, of mackerel 1‘13d,, 
of sprats 38d., of fish not separately dis- 
tinguished feck shell fish 1°74d. The average 

rice of shell fish per dozen was: crabs 2s. 33d., 
obsters ros. 23d , and sd bait oid. Theaverage 
rice of other shell fish was ‘41d. per pound 
he total value of all fish landed on English 
and Welsh coasts was £4,574,738 on the East 
coast, Avent on the South, and £709,923 
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558,191 
254,811 
142,464 
955,466 

9450 
1,418,086 
___ 736,693 _ 
335,098 
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on the West. The most valuable aggregate 
cargoes were landed at Grimsby, which 
amounted to £1,394,789. Hull ranks the next, 
with £811,514 worth, then London with £805,092, 
Lowestoft with £572,634, Yarmouth ‘with 
4247,781, Milford with £215,276, North Shields 
with £178,715, Fleetwood with £160,788, and 
Scarborough with £113,554. 
The number of ing-beats registered and 
mployed in the Sea Fisheries of the United 
Kingdom (including the Isle of Man and the 
Channel Islands) in ’96 (latest returns) was 
aq4,c9t, including 7,704 first-class boats of 15 
tons and upwards, 14,169 second-class boats of 
less than 15 tons navigated otherwise than by 
oars only, and 4,776 third-class boats navigated 
by oars only. Undecked boats ae or 
dredging on the coasts of England and Wales, 
and the islands of Guerngey, veracy Alderney, 
Sark and Man, and going outside the distance 
ot three miles from low-water mark along such 
~--~“g, or in cases of 3 less than ten miles 
» the line joining the headlands of such 
ere exempted from registration. The 
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Other shell fish 


Total 
Total 
Total value of fah landad 


Description of Fish 


’ not separately disti 
Total prime fish 
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ere] 
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b not separately distin 


Crabs 
Lobsters . 
Oysters , 


Turbot 
Prime fish 
Cod r 
Haddock 
oe 

an 
Mack 
Ss 
Shell fish : 


Soles 


Sec] 


number of men and boys constantly and occasion 
ally employed 1n fishing in the United Kingdom 
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from g2 to ’96, 1ncluding the islands referred 
to, are mentioned 1n the next table 








s | 93 | ‘4 95 96 
Men and boys constantly employed 77,675 80, 466 77 167 73,090 71,314 
Other persons occasionally employea 42,681 43721 | 44,816 41,230 39,608 
Total 120,356 | 124,187 121,978 114 320 110,922 


The following table shows the exports of 
fresh and cured fish (being British and Irish 
produce) fiom the Umted Kingdom from 89 
to '97 








Total Value of ! Quantity of 
Years Value Herrings only Herrings 
L Barrels 
1,766 639 1,237,837 1y151)450 
90 = 1,795 267 1,284 946 1,150,173 
91 1,710,617 1,250,350 951,30 
1,659,145 1,211,016 1,125 45 
1,769,420 I, 304,803 1,212,126 
94 2,053 179 1,450,246 1,386,510% 
95 2,287, 4 1,626,889 1,425,115 
"96 = 2. 007,505 1,328,662 1,373 827 
"97° ——-2,037,794 1,364,374 1 119 254 


As regards the quantity of fish cairied by 
railway from United Kingdom ports in ’97, 

2235 tons were conveyed from these in 

ngland and Wales, 105,001 tons from Scotch 
ports, and 0,894 from those in Ireland lhe 
value of the fish imported into the United 
Kingdom, and returned for home consumption, 
increased from £2,112,000 1n 89 to £2,808,000 
in 97. The value of the fish consumed in this 
country during the last nine years bas very 
greatly increased, as it rose from £6,365 000 1n 
89 to £8,681,000 1N 97 


Secondary Education See Epucarion 


Secretaries See INSTITUTE oF SECRE 
TARIES 
Secretary of State As early as 1253 there 


was a Secretary to the sovereign, but the office 
was not nearly so important as it afterwards 
became, and it 18 doubtful whether before 
Henry VIII _s days the holder was a privy 
councillor From the time of Elizabeth until 
the union with Scotland there were two prin 
cipal secretaries of state, and Anne added a 
third for Sootch affairs, but this office was 
abolished some years later While there were 
two principal secretaries they divided home 
sffairs between them, and one was at the head 
of the northern d ent, which included 
Denmark, Germany, Russia, and other coun 
tries, and the other was at the head of the 
southern department, which included France, 
Italy, Spain, etc—to the elder of the two 
ministers being also committed Insh and 
Colonial affairs secretary for or 
Colonial affairs was added in the reign of 
George III, but this office was abolished in 
1782, the terms northern and southern were 
discontinued, and the duties divided into Home 
and F the affairs of and the 
Celenses begng included in the former depart 
ment. A pore secretary, who was 
intrusted with War business, was appointed 
iN 1794, In 1801 the business of the Colonies 


was transferred from the Home Department to 
that Secretary and in 1854 a fo secretary 
of state was appointed when the business of 
the Colonial Department was separated from 
the War Department The Secretary of State 
for the War Department 1n the following year 
took over the duties of the Board of Ordnance 
and the Secretary-at War—a financial office in 
connection with military business which had 
existed for many pee previously, and which 
was in 63 formally and finally abolished In 
58 a fifth principal secretary of state was 
appointed, for India, so that there are now five 
principal secretaries of state They are ap 
pointed without patent, by mere delivery to 
them of the seals of office by the sovereign, 
each 1s capable of performing the duties of the 
other, and 1n successive statutes new admuini 
strative duties are cast, not upon any one of 
the five see tctelapahd but upon the ‘‘ Secretary 
of State, or “‘oneo HM Secretaries of State 
Each Principal Secretary 1s assisted by a Par- 
lhamentary Under Secretary and by a Permanent 
Under Secretary Ihe five Permanent Under 
Secretaries are Home Office, Sir Kenelm Digby, 
KCB, ab Office, Sir T Sanderson, 
KCB,KC , Colonial, Mr Fdward Wing. 
field, CB , War, Sir Ralph H Knox, KCB , 
India, Sir A poles: KCB The office of 
Secretary for Scotland, re created in 8s, 18 not 
a pancipe secretaryship, so that although the 
holder exercises in Scotland many of the powers 
and duties of the Home Secretary, he 1s not by 
virtue of his office a Cabinet Minister The 
Permanent Under Secre for Scotland 1s Sir 
C Scott Moncrieff, KC MG _ See MInistry, 
IRELAND, HomE OFFICE, etc 


Seddon, Rt Hon. R J, PC, Premier of New 
Zealand, was b at Eccleston, Lancashire, in 
1845, and emigrated to AuStraliain 63 Hus pro 
fession is that of amechanical engineer Going 
to New Zealand, he stood for the Héuse of 
Representatives, and was elected 79 Is now 
Premier, Colonial Treasurer, Postmaster 
General, Minister of Labour, and Minister of 
Native Affairs, from ’91 3 he was Minister of 
Mines, and was also Minister of Public Works 
and Minister of Defence from ’916 He came 
'to England for the Jubilee celebrations, ’97, and 
was made a Privy Councillor, and had the 
honorary degree of LL D conferred upon him 
by Cambridge University In ’98 he was ac 
cused by a member of the Opposition of opel 
been concerned some years ago 1N @ Series © 
frauds, but a committee of inquiry unan 
mously and absolutely vindicated him from 
the charge 

Selborne, Earl of. See under PEERAGE. 

Select ttees See PARLIAMENT AND 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. 

» for benefit. 


- Society: 
ing the underpaid and unemployed in Great 
Britain, by assisting applicants whose character 
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and fitness are assured to emigrate to Oanada, 
Austraha, and other colonies The Society in 
most cases supplements the funds of the inten 
t, and assists him to obtain his passage 
Introductions are furnished tothe Society scorre 
spondents, who are men of position resident 
in Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Tasmania 
and South Africa, and work 1s usually provided 
for the emigrants on their arnmval Dumng 
the past thirteen years 5640 persons have 
been thus located, at a cost of over £31,000 
A large proportion of this cost has been con 
tributed by the emigrants and their fnends 
In ’97 the emigrants assisted numbered 250 
The ineome of the Society exceeded £2000, 
inclusive of emigrants contributions Office, 
Memorial Hall Buildings, Farringdon Street, 
London ppucations from intending emi 
rants should be made to the Secretary, Mr 
Senegal, or French Senegambia_A French 
en or nm negam renc 
sion Westen Africa, on the Senegal and 
Gambia rivers Capital, St Lows, pop 20,000 
The colony proper consists of various settle 
ments on the river Senegal, but large tracts 
have been added to 1t till 1t now has a coastline 
stretching from Cape Blanco to the Gambia 
and extends into the interior so as to connect 
with French Guinea and the French Soudan 
The total area 1s about 320,0c00sq m, and the 
p about 2,000,000 Great part of the country 
is fertile and rich in produce Chief exports 
are gum, india rubber, nuts, and skins Senegal 
navigable 750 miles up There Is a railway 
between Dakar, on the coast, just south of 
Cape Verd and St Louis, at the mouth of the 
Senegal river ‘The colony 15 1epresented at 
Paris by a deputy, but 1s administered by a 
governor general and a Coloni# Council ee 
CoLONIES ETC , OF EUROPEAN POWERS 
Serjeant at Arms The holder of this office 
carries the Mace (g v ) when the Speaker enters 
and leaves the Hotse: places it on the table 
when the Speaker takes the chair, and under 
the table when the House goes into committee 
He, by the messengers, notifies committees 
when the House 1s going to prayers He 
or his deputy sits within the House, near 
tu the door, and executes any directions of 
the Speaker for the maintenance of order, 
even should they extend to the removal of a 
member who has been ordered to withdraw and 
has refused to obey the ruling of the chair 
Certain of the galleries, corridors, etc, are 
under his charge The Serjeant at Arms of 
the House of Lords attends the Lord Chancellor 
with the mace, but the duty of maintaining 
order in certain parts of the chamber 1s one 
of the functions of Black Rod (gv) _ Both 


Serjeants at Arms are appointed by the Crown ,t0 the increase of the availab 


Mr H D Erskine 1s eant-at Arms of the 
House of Commons, and the corresponding 
office in the Lords 1s filled bY Major General Sir 
Arthur Ellis, KC VO,CSI 


SERVIA. 


Formerly an autonomous province of Tur 
key, now a kingdom under Alexander I of 
the House of Obrenovitch The executive 
power was, by the constitution of "88, vested in 
the king, and the legislative in the King jointly 
with the Skuptschina or National Assembly 
There was a Senate or Council of State of 16 


members, aweye im session, which examined 
and elahorated projects of lws, etc The 
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Skuptschina was elected bythe people indirectly 
once in every three years Besides this there 
was the Great Skuptschina, with twice as many 
members as the National Assembly, which was 
called when required to decide vital and con 
stitutional questions All tax paying citizens 
wereelectors This Constitution was, however, 
abrogated by the King an May ’o4, and tem 
porary peplacee by the Constitution of 69 

y virtue of this Constitution the Government 
are entitled’ to appoint one-third of the 
members of the Skuptschina, while the elec 
torate for the other twothirds 1s greatly 
restricted, with open voting instead of voting 
by ballot Great power over the press 1S 
also given to the Government, and the arbi 
trary power of the Crown 1s also increased 
considerably A special commission 1s, it 
appears, to draft a new Constitution, For local 
purposes the country consists of 15 counties 
and 12900 communes. State religion is Greek 
Orthodox, but others are tolerated Education 
1s backward, but progressing It 1s nominally 
compulecly and free Agriculture 1s practic 
ally the on ’ industry, and almost every peasant 
cultivates his own freehold Pauperism 1s 
practically unknown The chief exports are 
agricultural produce, animals, and animal 
produce, fruits, etc Area, 19,050 sq m , 
2,314,153 Revenue, 97 8, £2,733,980, expen 
ture, £2 733,680, publio debt, 98, £14,850,000 , 
umports, 97, £1,812,553, exports, £2,237,598 See 
DIPLOMATIC and FOREIGN ARMIES 

History, ’O@8 —Ex King Milan took up the 
position of Commander in chief of the Army 
(Jan 26th) The general elections to the 
Skuptschina resulted in a victory tor the 
Government (June 4th) The final figures 
showed that x12 Liberals, 62 Progressists, 19 
Neutrals, and 1 Radical had been elected The 
King declared (July 6th) that he was deter- 
mined in future to govern without regard to 

rty Party rule, especially Radical rule, had 
rought the country into disorder and debt, 
and he would never again invite the Radical 
leaders to form an Administration 


Servia, King of See ALEXANDER I 


SESSION (PARLIAMENTARY) 
FEB 8th—AUG 12th, '98. 


(1) This article gives an outhne of some of 
the principal business transacted and the legis 
lation accomplished during the session of ‘98 
AS 1n previous editioms, military, naval, and 
educational matters generally are dealt with 
under the headings Army, Navy, and Epnuca 
TION 1n the body of the work , though references 

le military strength 
of the country are made in sects 5 and 8, 
something regarding the naval programme as 
originally presented and revised will be found 
in sect 23, the Teachers’ Superannuation Act, 
and Secondary Education Bull are noticed in 
sects 5r and s2, and some of the observations 
ef Sir J Gorst on the education vote will be 
found in sect 8 The Budget s atement in 
brief 1s included under the heading Financez, 
NATIONAL, 1n the body of the book , though the 
provisions of the Finance Act are summarised 
in sect 55 Some Imnsh topics are dealt with 
in sects 1619, and also in 61, 63 ( Govt. 
Act), and other sects. In order that the narra- 
tives may be continuous and complete, foreign 
and colonial matters are for the most part dealt 
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with under their proper headings 1n the body of 
the book, but some space 1s given under sect 7 
to the parhamentary proceedings regardin; 

events 1n the Far East Under PEERAGE anv 
Commons will be found biographical lists of 
Lords and M P s, andinformation as to matters 
of party policy and voting strength is given 
under PouiticaL P rtm1Es’- For convenience 
of reference the subjoined atticle 1s broken up 
into numbered sections and divided into three 
parts, the first containing the (sueen’s Speech 
and having reference to a number of miscel 

laneous matters of interest, the second being 
devoted to Pi ceec ane: on Bills and an analysis 
of some of the principal Acts passed, and 
the third to Reports of Committees. A hst of 
sitting Royal Commissions will be found at the 
end of the article 


QUEEN § SPEECH AND MISCELLANEOUS 


(2] The fourth session of the fourteenth 
Parliament of Queen Victoria was opened bj 
Royal Commission on Tuesday, Feb 8th, the 
Lord Chancellor reading the Oucens Speech 
asfolloweth ‘‘My Lorps AND GENTLEMLN, 
My relations with other Powers continue to be 
friendly Thenegotiations between the SuRan 
of Turkey and the King of Gieece have been 
brought to a conclu ion by the signature of 
atreaty of peace between them, under which 
the territorial relation of the two Powers 1s 
practically unchanged Jhe question of an 
autonomous Government for the Island of 
Crete has occupied the attention of the Powers 
The difficulty of arriving at an unanimous 
agreement upon some points has unduly pro 
tracted their deliberations, but 1 hope that 
these obstacles will before long be surmounted 
Intelligence, which 1s apparently trustworthy, 
has been received of the intention of the Khalifa 
to advance Lire the Egyptian army in the 
Soudan, and | have therefore given directions 
that a contingent of British troops should be 
despatched to Berber to the assistance of His 
Highness the Khedive I have concluded a 
Tieaty of Friendship and Commerce with His 
Majesty the Emperor of Abyssinia The report 
of the Commission which I appointed in Decem 
ber ’96 to inqui e into the condition of ceitain 
of my West Indian Colonies has conclusively 
established the existence of seve e depression 
in those Colonies caused by a heavy fall in the 
price of sugai, which 1s mainly attributable to 
the reduction 1n the cost of production and the 
a increase In 1ts extent during recent jeais 

ut this fall has been artificia ly stimulated by 
the system of bounties to the producers and 
manufacturers of beetroot sugar maintained in 
many Euiopean states There are signs of a 
glowing opinion in those statcs that this system 
is injurious to the general interests of thei 
population , and communications are now in 
progress between my Government and the 
Goveinments principally concerned, with a 
view to a conference on the subject, which I 
trust may result in the abolition of the bounties 
In the meantime, measures will be proposed to 
you for the relet of the immediate necessities 
of the West Indian Colonies, for encouraging 
other industnes, and for assisting those en 
gaged in sugar cultivation to tide over the 
present crisis On the north western borders 
of my Indian Empire an organised outbreak of 
fanaticism, which sp in the summer along 
the frontier, induced many of the tribes to 
break their engagements with my Government, 
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to attack military posts in their vicinity, and 
even to invade a settled district of my territory 

I was compelled to send expeditions against 
the offending tribes for the punishment of these 
outiages, and to insure peace in the futuie A 
portion of the Afridi tribes have not yet accepted 
the terms offered to them, but elsewhere the 
operations have been brought to a successful 
close The courage and endurance exhibited 
by mv troovs, British and Native, have over- 
come the almost insuperable difficulties of the 
countiy in which they were operating, but 
I have to deplore the loss of many valuable 
lives, both amongst my own troops and those 
whose services were voluntarily and loyally 
placed at my disposal by the Native Pmnces of 
my Indian Empire Paperson thissubject will 
be laid befoie you The plague, which appeared 
more than a year ago in Western India, re 

turned in the autumn, and, although the 
mortality 1s less alaiming than it was at this 
time last year, 1t 1s still such as to cause 
anxiety o effort will be spared by my 
Government in the endeavour both to limit its 
extent and to mitigate its effects, and I am 
confident that they will receive the loyal assist 

ance of my Indian subjects in this arduous 
task I rejoice, on the other hand, to inform 
you that the ‘amine, which p1 evailed for many 
months over several large districts, may now 
be said to be at an end, excepting within a small 
tiact in Madias, and that there 1s reason to 
anticipate a prosperous year, both foi agri 

culture and commerce, thioughout my Indian 
dominions _GFNTLEMEN OF THE HOousSE oF 
Commons,—The Fstimates for the service of 
the year will be laid before you They have 
been framed with the utmost desiue for eco 

nomy, but in wew of the enormous armaments 
which are now maintained by other nations, 
the duty of providing for the defence of the 
Empire involves an expenditure which 1s 
beyond former precedent My LorRps anpb 
GENIrIEMEN,—A measure will be introduced 
for the organisation of a system of Local 
Government in Ireland substantially similar to 
that which, within the last few years, has been 
established in Great Britain Proposals havin 

for thei object to secure increased strengt 

and efficiency in the Army and for amendin 

the present conditions of military service wi 

be submitted toyou Bulls for enabling accused 
persons to be heard as witnesses 1n their own 
defence, and fo1 cheapening and _ improving 
the procedure of Scottish Private Bill legisla- 
uuon have been before Paihament on many 
previous occasions [ trust that in the course 
ot the present Session a final decision may be 
given upon these important questions A 
measure for facili ating the creation of muni- 
crpalities in the Admunistrative County of 
London wl! be brought before you A measure 
for the amendmen of the Vaccination Law will 
be recommended to your earnest attention 

Proposals for the prevention of certain re- 
cognised abuctes in connection wih Church 
Patronage, for the constitution of a Teachin 

Univeisity for London, for the amendment o 

the Law relating to Prisons, for dealing 1n part 
with the subject of Secondary Education, for 
acne the Law relating to the Mercantile 
Marine Fund, for guarding against fraud in 
the managément of Limited Companies, for the 
better ascertainment of the mghis of landlord 
and tenant on the termination of an agricultural 
tenancy, and for preventing the adulteration of 
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drugs and food, will be laid before you 1n case 
the time at your disposal should permit you te 
proceed withthem I heartily commend your 
momentous deliberations to the care and 
guidance of Almighty God ” 

(8] The Address in reply to the Queens 
Speech was moved and seconded in the Lords 
by the Earl of Hardwicke and the Earl of 
Albemarle, and in the Commons by Colonel 
Lockwood and Viscount Milton In the one 
House it was, a3 usual, disposed of 1n course 
of a few hours, in the Commons the general 
debate and the various amendments submitted 
occupied attention until late in the sitting of 
Fiiday, Feb 18th, among the subjects discussed 
being slavery in Zanzibai, the military opera 
tions on the Indian frontier, the situations in 
the near and far East, and several questions of 
special interest to Ireland The gieat measure 
of the session was of course the Irish Local 
Government Bull, on which the proceedings 
were for the most part businesslike, and, 
although there were naturally a few rather 
contentious points, harmonious The leading 
debates of the session arose out of the develop 
ments and ministerial policy in the Far East, 
the Government neenne au this regard, as also 
on their proposals and change of front in refer 
ence to vaccination, not a little cnticism from 
thei own side The death roll of members for 
the period between the end of the session of 
’97 and that of ‘88 was eaceptionally heavy, 
among those who passed away being Sir 
Osborne Morgan, Sir Frank Lockwood, General 
Sir H Havelock Allan, Mr Vilhers, “ Fathe: 
of the House’ (his successo: in that esteemed 

osition being Sir John mow brey} Mr George 
Dixon the educationalist, Mr Hamar Bass, 
Mr Abel Smith, and Mr Chayles Harrison 
Mr Curzon was appointed to the Viceroyalt 
of India, and accepted an I11sh peerage, whic 
does not disqualify him from returning to the 
House when his period of Indian service shall 
have expired 1 Gladstone survived his 
1etiiement fiom Parhamentary life 1athe: more 
than four years, the Commons adjourned on 
the day of his death, and his 1cmains were, 
at the unanimous wish of Pailiament and the 
nation, accorded a public funei alin Westminste1 
Abbe, (see sect 10) 

[4] The Queens Speech at the prorogation 
was in the following terms —My Lorpvs AND 
GENTLEMEN,— My relations with other nations 
continue to be friend! y Ihave witnessed with 
the deepest sorrow the hostilities that have 
taken place between Spain and the United 
States, two nations to whom mj Empiie 1s 
bound by many ties of affection and tradition 
The negotiations which have recently been 
opened give a fair ground for hoping that this 
deplorable conflict will speedily be brought to 
a termination bv the conclusion of an honour 
able and enduring peace Changes which have 
taken place in the territorial relations of other 
powers with the Chinese Empire have induced 
me to conclude agieements by which the 
harbour of We hai wei and certain positions 
adjacent to my colony of Hong Kong have 
been leased to me by the Emperor of China 
I trust that these arr ments will conduce 
to the maintenance of his independence and 
the secunty of his empire, and will be favour 
able to the development of the extensive com 
‘merce which 18 carried on between the people 


f t Britam and China In concert with 
é Emperor of Russia and the President of 
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the French Republic, I have consented to 
guarantee a loan to enable the King of Greece 
to satisfy the stipulations of the recent treaty 
of peace between himself and the Sultan The 
evacuation of Thessaly has, 1n pursuance of 
that treaty been duly carried into effect After 
lengthened negotiations, I have had great satis 
faction in concluding with_the Government of 
the French Republic a cénvention by which 
the numerous questions of terntorial and com 
mercial rights #1 West Africa, which had been 
for years in dispute between the twocountnies, 
have been finally settled This convention 1s 
subject to ratification by the French Chambers, 
but in the meantime both Governments have 
mstructed then officials to confine thei occu 
pation to the places and territories which, 
under the convention, have been recognised 
as belonging to their respective countnmes 
Arrangements have been made for the estab 
lishment at an early date of a penny postage 
between the United Kingdom, my Dominion 
of Canada, my Colonies of Newfoundland, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and Natal, and other parts 
ofmy Empire In certain po:tions of Western 
India, and in a small district ef the Punyaub, 
the plague, though it has abated dumng the 
hot weather, still exists, and a few cases have 
occurred in other parts of the country My 
officers have done all that les in their power 
to relieve the victims of the epidemic and to 
arrest its growth Iam thankful that bountiful 
harvests have been gathered throughout the 
greater part of India, and that the internal 
and external trade of the country 1s rapidly 
1ecovering fiom the depression caused by the 
famine of the preceding year GENTLEMEN OF 
THE House or Commons,—I thank vou for the 
liberal provision which you have made for the 
defence of my Empire The sacrifices which 
have been asked of you are severe, but they 
are not greater than the exigencies of the 
present time require Iam glad to recognise 
the value of the provisions to which you 
have assented for increasing the strength 
and efficiency of the Army y LorDs AND 
GENTLEMEN,—I have seen with much gratifica 
tion that you have this year added to the Statute 
Book an important measure for assimilating 
the local institutions of Ireland to those ot 
England and Scotland I trust that this valu 
able refoim will tend to strengthen the bonds 
which unite the people of Great Britain and of 
I1eland, and to increase their common affection 
for the fundamental institutions of the realm 
I have seen also with satisfaction that amon 
the many important bills which you have pass 
are to be found the Bill for the reconstitution 
of the University of London, the Bull for 
enabling accused persons to be heard as wit 
resses, and the Bill for preventing abuse in 
the patronage and occupation of benefices in 
the tablished Church The principles on 
which these measures rest have been generally 
accepted for many years, but an opportunity 
has not till now been found for passing them 


into law ‘I pray that the blessing of Almighty 
God may attend you 
Africa sect 6(East and Central), sect 26 


(South and Transvaal), sect 30 (West) 
[5] Army. Mr Brodrick (Feb sasth), 1n intro 
ducing the Army Estimates, 


generally 
the policy that the Government proposed to 
adopt with regard to the Army. e number 


of land forces asked for was 180,513 men, @ 
“ure exceeding by 23,739 thase voted last 
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year, and making, with Jast year’s addition, a 
total additional force on the establishment, 
as compared with two years ago, of over 
25,000 men This is the largest number of 
men voted in any year of this centufy, except 
during periods of European war, and the 
greatest increase ever proposed to the Army 
In time of peace ,Although the Army was a 
few hundred men short of 1ts establishment, we 
had actually 220,000 serving with the colours 
and 80,009 1n the Reserve 9We could put 
into the field thiee army corps or 112,000 men, 
there were 120,o00 men in garrison, and there 
were reserve and auuiliai y torces to the number 
of upwards of 200,000 With the exception of 
artillery we could mobilise now the force 
required for home defence, and we could 
provide for a big war by means of ou: resei ve 
but our present force at home was too small 
in peace to maintain the force abroad, and in 
the case of minor wars we had either to send 
composite battalions or to withdraw strong 
battahons from foreign stations, replacing them 
by weak and immature ones 1t was proposed 
to imcrease the cavalry and field artillery, to 
commence at once to raise six new battalions 
of infantry, and to add 801ank and file to*the 
establishment of the home battalions, raising 
it from 720 to 800—a battalion never to be 
reduced below 60e, to meet the annual drafts 
for the force abroad Until the army reached 
its new establishment, men of good chavacter 
were being allowed to rejoin it from the Re 
serve without repaying the deferred pay which 
they had earned According to the memoran 
dum of the Secretary of State, a certain number 
of men would be enlisted for the line for a term 
of three years colour service, with option of 
extension to seven years It was proposed to 
give an allowance of 3@ per day to cover cost 
of groceries and vegetables, thus 1aising the 
pay to 18 per day, but this increase would 
only be received by efficients of 19 years of 
age, and would not be given to men en 1sted 
for only three years with the colours On the 
other hand, it was proposed to abolish the 
deferred pay of 2d a day, at present given to 
the soldier on his discharge or transfei to the 
Reserve, and to substitute for 1t a gratuity at 
the rate of £1 fo1 every year of service with the 
colours, up toa maximum of £12. Men trans 
ferred to the Army Reserve atter three years, 
and men entitled to pension, would receive a 
gratuity of £2 Wath a view to facilitating the 
preparation of a force for special service out of 
the United Kingdom, when required, from the 
battalions at home, without mobilising the 
Reserve, a Bill was to be introduced to enable 
infantry soldiers on Be the colours to 
undertake voluntarily the liability to recall 
during their first year of reserve service 
Men who assumed this lability would receive 
extra reserve pay of 6¢ a day, making with 
the ordinary reserve pay 1» 1m all The 
number of the special reservists for whom pay 
was provided was 5000 It was also proposed 
to empower militiamen to volunteer for general 
service in emergencies Certain reforms of 
the War Office were also proposed For the 
first time in 26 years troops would be trained 
mn emanceuvres In course of a prolonged 
discussion Lord Charles Beresford expressed 
the opinion that tite reserve of guns was very 
= and hoped La authorities would not 
any new -firimg gun in ence 
to that of] France und Germany. An amendment 
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of Mr Labouchere to reduce the proposed 
establishment by 13,367 was negatived by 232 to 
45, and the vote for men agreedto A supple- 
mentary army vote of £1,290,000 for the year 
1897 98 was carried March rath (see sect 84). 
ension Day The motion that committees 
of the Commons should not sit until 2 o’clock 
was carried by 178 to 39 (May 18th) The 
motion for the meetin ot the House on Ash 
Wednesday at 2 oclock instead of noon was 
(Feb 22nd) carried by ars to rer 
Derby Day fell in the Whitsuntide recess 
(6] East and Central Africa (Uganda, Zanzibar, 
etc) Mi Joseph A Pease moved on the 
Address (Keb roth) an amendment expressing 
regret that, having 1egard to the assurances 
given by the Government as to the abolition of 
slavery throughout the Zanzibar Protectorate, 
no efhicient action appeaied yet to have been 
taken tothisend Mr Curzon maintained that 
the Government had given effect to their pro- 
mise to abolish the legal status of slavery in 
the Protectorate, and that under the decree 
which had been issued all slaves would be able 
to claim their freedom by going through the 
necessary formalities Sir W Harcourt said 
the decree was condemned by the fact that onl 
a very small number of slaves had been emanci- 
pate M: Balfour replied that the Unionist 
party bad, both in opposition and in office, 
shown a great desiue, and had now taken 
effective steps, to further the cause of freedom 
The amendment was negatived by 181 to 120 
Mr Labouchere (March 3rd), on a giant in aid 
of the expenses cf the British Protectorate in 
Uganda, s11d there had been great mismanage 
ment in Uganda, and moved the reduction ot 
the vote Sur Chailes Dilke contended that we 
had broken fatth with the Soudanese troops 
Mr H M Stanley, while in favour of in 
creasing the grant, thought there had been a 
total absence of consideration ior Soudanese 
troops Mi Curzon contended that the mutiny 
had nothing whatever to do with Major 
Macdonald, but was owing to circumstances 
long anterior 1n thei o1igin to the appearance 
of that ofhcer upon the scene He at the same 
time agreed with Sir E Greyas tothe necessity 
for a thorough inquiry into the grievances of 
the Soudanese mutineers In the result the 
proposal to reduce the Estimate was defeated 
by 212to 55 Loi:d Stanmore (March 31st) dis 
cussed the condition of affairs in Uganda, and 
mvited a statement with respect to the pro 
posed inquiry The Duke of Devonshire said 
Mr Berkeley would inquire and report upon 
the cause of the mutiny ot the Soudanese troops, 
and also with reference to all the circumstances 
connected with the murder of Major Thurston 
and his fellow-captives, The disaffection 
among the troops had taken both the civil and 
military authorities in Uganda by surprise. 
Certainly their grievance as to arrears of pay 
had been entirely removed before they were 
ordered up to join Major Macdonald's force, 
and 1n the official papers there was no evidence 
of any remissness in attending to grievances, 
Sir C Dilke a. sth), on the Diplomatle and 
Consular Vote, drew attention to what he re- 
rarded the extraordinary change of front which 
tad been executed by the F en Office with 
regard to the fugitive slaves on the coast stnp 
of the East Afmcan Protectorate. Myr. 
in course of his reply, said the dictum of the 
-General had been consistently acted 
upon, and he knew of no case in which the 
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instructions of the Government had been 
violated. An amendment for the reduction of 
the vote was defeated by 119 to 55 
In view of the situation of 
affairs in the Far East, the meeting of Parla 
ment was awaited with eaceptional interest 
Germany had occupied and secured a lease of 
Kiao Chau Bay without objection by England, 
and had demanded the nght to make rai!ways 
and work mines The Chinese Government 
had approached England for a loan, and Su 
Claude Macdonald was ieported to have m 
formed the Chinese Government that England 
was willing to assist China to liquidate the 
Japanese indemnity, and would provide a loan 
of sea ae to run for 50 years at 4 per cent 
mecluding sinking fund, the conditions to 
include the opening of three treaty ports— 
Ta hen wan, Siang yin, and Nanning—a decla 
1ation that no portion of the Yang tsze valley 
should be alienated to any other power, and the 
right to extend the Burma Railway through 
Yunnan The Russian Charge daffaues had 
protested strongly against the opening of 
fa-hen wan, and had threatened 1eprisals and 
the withdrawal of Russia’s friendship if the 
port were opened, and, supported by Fiance, 
had herself offered a loan to China The policy 
of the Government had been declared by M1 
Balfour at Manchester (Jan roth) Our inter 
ests in China were not territorial, but com 
mercial We had a special claim to see that 
the policy of China was not directed to the 
discouragement of foreign trade, and if we 
asked for freedom of tirade we meant freedom 
of trade for all the world alike  Lhis policy 
of the ‘‘open door” was emphasised by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, speaking 
at Swansea jan 17th, said th the vern 
ment desired to open China to the benefit 
of the trade of the world, and were 
absolutely, dete: mined, at whatever cost—if 
necessary at the cost of war—that the door 
should not be shut Just before Parliament 
met it was stated that Great Bntain had defi 
nitely withdrawn her demand for the opening 
of Ta hen-wan as a condition of the proposed 
loan, and the loan negotiations appeared to 
have failed ® 
Lord Salisbur' speaking on the Address 
lee 8th), said with regard to China the 
overnment had not surrendered one iota of 
our treaty rights, nor did it intend to do so 
and there was no effort that this country would 
not make :athe: than allow those nghts to be 
infmnged But nenedy had indicated the least 
intention to infringe them, nor did he believe 
that any such intention would ever be enter 
tained The Government had been willing 
to make an advance of money to China on 
condition that certaim concessions in no way 
injurious to her were made with the object of 
further freeing trade The Chinese Council 
said it would embarrass them very much 1f our 
proposal as to Ta-lien-wan were insisted on, 
and he then suggested as a compromise that 
the ning of the treaty port should be post- 
poned until the ralway was completed to the 
port. The Russian Government had spontane 
ously given a written assurance that any port 
they might obtain as an outlet for their com- 
merce should be a free to the commerce of 
this country, while the German Government 
had acted in a similar spirit with regard to 


, ying in the Commons (feb, 24th) to Sir 
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E Ashmead Bartlett, Mr. Curzon sdid Russia 
had given assurances that any port she might 
have as an outlet for her commerce on the 
coasts of the North Pacific would be open to 
the ship of all the Great Powers and the 


commerce of all the world Mr Curzon in 


formed Lord C Beresford (Feb esth) that the 
French Government had given an assurance to 
Her Majesty's Ambassador at Paris to the effect 
‘hat they had not the least intention to occupy 
-emporarily ox permanently a naval base in 
Chinese waters similar to the recent occupation 
by Germany and Russia _ It was further stated 
that the post of Inspector General of Maritime 
Customs was in the future, as in the past, to 
be held by a British subject, so long as British 
trade with China at the ports continued to 
exceed that of any other Power, and a port 
was to be opened in Hu nan within two years 
Sir E. Ashmead Bartlett moved (March 1st), 
that 1t 1s of vital importance for British 
commerce and influence that the independence 
ot Chinese territory should be maintained ’ 
This was seconded by Mr G Bowles Mr 
Curzon said the Chinese had withdrawn their 
roposal for a loan, and the issue of the loan 
ad,been arranged bycertainbanks The three 
objects which the Government had 1n view were 
the maintenance of the integrity of China, the 
preservation of our treaty rights, and freedom 
of commerce lkiom statements made by Mr 
Curzon (March 10 h), 1t appeared that Russia 
was negotiating with China for the lease of 
Port Arthu: and Ia hen wan, as well as for the 
construction of a railway to one of those ports, 
on the same conditions as the Manchurian 
Railway , but Ta hen wan, 1f so leased, was to 
be opened to foreign trade, lhke other Chinese 
ports Her Majesty’s Minister at Peking, in 
confirming the existence of the negotiations, 
stated there was no indication of anything in 
the shape of an ultimatum Myr Curzon stated 
in answer to Sir C Dilke (March arzst), that 
regulations with reference to the recent open 
ing of all internal navigation throughout China 
weie being drawn up by the Inspector General 
of Maritime Customs at Peking Mr Curzon 
stated (March 28th) answer to Sir E 
Ashmead Bartlett, that the Russo-Chinese 
agreement was signed on the 26th, and that 
on March agth the Russian Ambassador had 
notified to the Government that by a convention 
signed on that day the usutiuct of Port Arthur 
and Ta hen wan and the adjacent territories 
had been granted to Russia by the Chinese 
Government Replying to Mr Marks (March 
rst), Mr Curzon said the Russian Foreign 
iniste. on Maich 16th had authornsed our 
Ambassador at St Petersburg to inform Her 
Majesty’s Government that in the event of 
hina consenting to lease to Russia Ta-lien-wan 
and Port Aithur both ports would be open to 
foreign trade like other ports in China Our 
Ambassador was further authorised to assure 
the Government that there was no intention 
on the part of Russia to infn the rights 
and privileges guaranteed by existing treaties 
between ina and fore countries, which 
privileges include the mght, under the Treaty 
of Tientsin, to send ships of war to all ports 
within the domimon of the Emperor of China. 
Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett was informed by the 
Under Foreign Secretary that the Russian 
sbassadoxs note 4 Noageba 28th erga = 
e two ports wo oocuyzed at once 
Russian troops and the Ruasian flag hoisted by 
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the side of the Chinese flag LordC Beiesford 
was informed (April sth) that the assurances 
given by Russia on March 16th, that Ta lien 
wan and Port Arthur would be open to foreign 
trade, were only renewed 1n the note om March 
28th with regard to Ta lien wan, but on the 
attention of the Russian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs being called to the omission, he replied 
that he held to the asfurances previously given 
In reference to questions adresced to him 
52 ee 1st) rega: ding the Chinese provinces of 
unnan and Szechuen, Mr Curzon informed 
Mr Walton that the French Government, 
under the Anglo [ rench declaration about Siam 
agreed that all railway concessions and com 
mercial and other privileges and advantages 
conceded or which may be conceded in those 
provinces should, as far as 1ests with I rance 
be extended and rendered common to Great 
Britain 
Mr Balfour, on the motion for adjouinment 
over Laster (Apiil 5th) maintained that the 
principles of kar Last policy laid down by him 
in January had since guided the Ministiy and 
weie still guiding them China had, he said 
undertaken at our instance that the 1egion o 
the Yang tsze should in no circumstancesgbe 
parted with or leased to any other power, that 
the successor to Sir Robert Hart should be an 
Englishman so long as thc commercial pie 
dominance of this country gave us an equitaple 
title to have an Englishman in that position 
and to peimuit access by the steamers of all 
nations to the gieat waterways of China while 
three new treaty ports were to be opened— 
at Chinwang Peitaiho in the Gulf of Fe chi h, 
at Fu ning in the inlet of Sam sa, and at 
Yo chou, onthe Tung ting Lake this last being 
the first treaty port ever opened in Hu nan 
He believed that the principle laid down by 
Russia, that our treaty atrangements should 
be in no way interfeied with, would be carricd 
out to the letter Turning to points as to 
which he thought Russia had pursued an un 
fortuna e course, Mr Baltou.: 1emarked that 
it would have been well could Russia have 
confined her policy to the extension of her 
system to an ice free commeicial port, but un 
fortunately her statesmen took a different view 
of their duties and interests, and resolved, in 
addition to a commercial port to obtain the 
control of the port and harbour of Port Arthur 
Port Arthur was not a commercial port, but 
a naval port The Russian Government had, 
in Mr fours view, given a shock to the 
Chinese Empire by taking 1 port which 
dominates the maritime appi Oaches to Peking 
Her Majesty s Government had, it seems, on 
news of the negotiations, offered, 1f Russia 
would abstain from taking Port Arthur, to 
give a corresponding pledge that they would | 
take no port in the Guit of Pechili This 
offer not being accepted, they had obtained 
from the Chinese Government We1 Hai We), 
with a right to navigation, after the Japanese 
should have left 1t, on the same conditions and | 
fer the same term of years as those obtained 
by Russia in the case of Port Arthur [{Japan, 
it seemed, entirely concurred in this arrange 
ment], Wei hai wei being the one port in 
the Gulf of Pe-chi li which might be said to 
ce the possession of Port Arthur Sir 
W Harcourt said the Rolie y now enunciated was 
not that ofthe “open door’ , and other speakers 
ed the discussion at some length <A 
statement to that of Mr. Balfour was 
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made by the Duke of Devonshire to the 
Peers 

Important concessions to the demands of 
France were made by China in Apnl Mr 
Balfour replying (Apml 26th) to Mr Maclean 
(who asked whether any notice was taken by 
the Government of an official statement that, in 
reply to the British Mimisters exhortation 
to China to make a stand against Russian 
thieats, the Chinese Government said that a 
piomite ot protection against Russia was the 
only thing that would help them) said the 
request was equivalent to a demand that we 
should guarantee Chinese territory, and this 
was certainly not a demand which in existing 
clicumstances ought to be granted’ It was 
sta ed(Apiil 28th) that a portion of Ta lien wan 
Bay was to be fortified and that the Govern 
ment had spontaneously intimated to the 
Geiman Gove nment that 1t had no intention 
of calling in question the German rights or 


interes s in the province of Shantun Sir 
W Harcourt (April 2oth), atter reviewing the 
despatches from the pont of view of the 


Principles of the Government felt obliged to 
describe them as a record of continua! failure 
atevery point Mr Balfour, in course of his 
1eply, maintained that the position ot Russia 
with regard to China was incomparably better 
twelve months since than now He omy 
repudiated the suggestion that the Britis 
ships were withdrawn from Port Arthur in 
pursuance ofa cowardly policy, stat oe this 
was done in the ordinary course of Admiralty 
management Mr Brodiick announced (May 
16th) that the gariison of Hong Kong was 
being strengthened The Earl of penal de 
May 17th) put questions as to matters in the 
Far Kast and made some references to M1 
Chamberlains specch on May 1 an at Birming 
ham, in which 1n allusion fo the negotiations 
with Russia the Colonial Secretary had 
quoted the old proverb that ‘She who sups 
with the devil must have a long spoon ’ 
Mr Curzon stated (May 23rd) that a notifica 
tion that no Fnglishmen or other foreigners 
would be permitted to land at Ia lien wan or 
Port Arthur without a passport wtsed by the 
Russian Consul had been issued without 
the knowledge of the Russian Government, and 
that instructions had been given to withdraw 
it On June 6th Mr Curzon stated that the 
latest information received by Her Majesty’s 
Government, so far from comenorey the 
success of the endeavours of the Kusso 
Chinese Bank to obtain, by means of a railway 
loan, the control of the sole railway from the 
north of China to Peking, was to the effect that 
a preliminary agreement for the extension of 
the northern line of railway between Peking 
and Newchwang was signed on June rst 
between the representatives of a British syndi- 
ite and the Chinese Director-General of l- 
ays Foreign affairs generally, though with 
special reference to the Far Last, were again 
discussed, June roth, when the proceedings of 
the Government were criticised from their own 
side, and Mr Chamberlain justified his Buir- 
mingham speech (see sect 29), and denied that 
there was any difference of opinion between him 
andthe Prime Minister Lord Salisbury stated 
(June 13th) that a convention had been concluded 
with the Chinese Government, by which a 
shght extension would be given to the colon 
of Hong Kong, and it would be made atracegi. 
cally safe. rai June 17th his lordship ad 
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that the Government had every reason to ho 
that the distinguished officer who had already 
performed valuable duties in the Chinese navy 
would make arrangements with the Chinese 
Government by which he would be able to 
help them to reorganise their service With 
regard to the consti uction of railways in China, 
Her Majestys Goveinment would do every 
thing to secure British capitalists concessions 
where they showed capacity for fulfilling the 
engagements they undeitook In replyto the 
Earl of Kimbe:ley, who (Aug 18s ) asked what 
steps the Government proposed to take to safe 
guaid British interests as regaids railways in 
the provinces bordering on the Yang tsze hiang 
the Marquis of Salisbury said Fhe Chinese 
Government had always been extremely 
well disposed towards Great Britain, and he 
was sure we should get concessions equal to 
those of other nations Sir Claude Macdonald 
had been instructed to inform the Chinese 
Government that Her Majesty s Government 
would support them in rcsisting any Powe: 
which committed an act of aggiession on 
account of granting concessions to make o1 
support any railways o1 public work to a 
British subject Mr Curzon on the same day 
said Her Majestys Minister had been in 
structed some time ago to press fo: the in 
sertion in every concession granted by the 
Chinese Government, of prope: provisions for 
the equal treatment of all nationsals and trade 
The pohcy of the Government_was furthel 
criticised (Aug 2nd), when Mr Balfour denied 
that the open door had ceased to exist either 
in Manchuria or elsewheie, and had been shut 
inourface As to the new railway policy of the 
Government, the concessions secured by us in 
China during the last few méiths were far 
greater than those obtained by all oun rivals 
put together On Aug oth Mi Curzon stated 
that Siu Claude Macdonald reported by tele 
graph on July 25th that the Chinese ovcrn 
ment had expressed their giatitude to He: 
Majesty s Government for the promise of sup 
port which had been given to them, and added 
that no thieat of agpiession had been made 
In answerto Mr J alton, the Under Secre 
tary stated that instructions to resist piefei 
ential treatment for foreign subjects on trade 
Wele sent to Sir Claude in March last Re 
newed and particula: instructions with refer 
ence to railway concessions were sent to 
him on July 13th Sir Claude Macdonald had, 
Mr Curzon informed Mr Provand, telegraphed 
on Feb i18ththatGe many had opposed a scheme 
for a trunk railway from Tien tsin to Chin 
kiang, on the ground that no railway could be 
constructed in the province of Shantung with 
out an arrangement with them , but 1t had been 
explained that the demand put foiward was 
merely to the effect that 1f the Chinese Govern 
ment desired to obtain foreign assistance for 
the construction of railways in the province, 
ad should in the filst instance offer the woik 
and supplies to German industry and German 
trade o exclusive privileges had been 
claimed, and no attempt had been made to 
exclude other nations from free competition in 
the province The situation was further dis 
cussed on Aug xoth, Mr Balfour denying that 
the open door had been closed anywhere On 
Boe uth, the day before the prorogation, M: 
our informed Mr Provand that on March 
z 


Claude Macdonald was instructed that 
ip. Chicees Government were at hberty to 
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ascertain whether German tenders could be 
obtained for railway construction on better 
terms than those made by British capitalists, 
but that Her Majesty s Government could not 
admit a preferential right on the part of Ger 
many simply on the ground of a projected line 
being 1n the province of Shantung No regiy 
had yet been received;¢from the Chinese 
Government Mr Yerburgh asked whether tle 
fact that the Tsung l1 Yamen had givema formal 
assent to the cunditions imposed by M Pavlotf 
with 1:egard to the contract for the Niu 
chwang Railway extension loan, the said con 
ditions being that the railway should not be 
mortgaged as security, and no foreign con 
trol or interference of any description should 
be permitted, even in case of default, and 
whether these conditions were not in direct 
conflict with the teims of the signed contract 
Mr Balfour replied that the facts were sub 
stantially as stated, and that the matter was 
engaging the ‘ seilous attention of the 
Govcrnment On the following day he could 
and nothing regaiding the 1ailway questions, 
though in answer to Mr Lowles, he stated 
that every legitimate commercial enterprise 
in China would receive the support of Her 
Majesty s Government 

[8] Education, England and Wales Sir J 
Lubbock (March 22nd) moved a tesolution de 
claiing it to be desirable to assimilate the 
provisions of the Enghsh Education Code as 
1egaids class and special subjects to those in 
the Scotch Code of 97 He proposed to re 
move a limitation in the Code upon the number 
of class and special subjects 1n which children 
in elementary schools may be presented Mr 
Jebb seconded Sir J Gorst thought the pre 
sent number of such subjects was enough for 
the children at the tender age at which they go 
to school inthis country ‘The law ielating to 
the attendance of children in Scotch schools 
was much more stringent than that relating 
to those in English schools, and in the 
Scotch schools they bad olde: children and 
more teachers Si W_ Hiaicourt said the 
official answer to the demand of the mover 
and seconder was that we had not in this 
country the machinery for giving to English 
childien a decent education, and hon. 
members should endeavour to awaken the 
minds of the English people to the greatest of 
all their deficiencies e1.esolution was with 
drawn Myr Lioyd George (Apiil z9th) drew 
attention to the subject of public education 
and moved ‘that it 1s essential to a just and 
efficient system of national education that 
there should be within 1each of every child in 
England and Wales a public elementary schoo} 
inder local representative management, and. 
hat there should also be provided increased. 
facilities for the tiaining of teachers 1n colleges 
free from sectarian control ’ This was seconded 
by Mr Alfred Hutton Sir J Gorst,1n opposing 
the resolution, said 1t was acknowledged that 
the present parliament could not pass a 
comprehensive measure for the development of 
national education, and 1t was necessary there- 
fore that the fragmentary efforts of the Legis- 
lature should be made, not 1n accordance with 
some settled policy, but in order of their 
urgency The most urgent reform was to 
mito the existing schools more children who 
were in a condition to receive instruction, and. 
to keep them there until they were over age. 
Sir W. Harcourt said our system of nationak 
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education was inefficient from top to bottom 
‘Mr Knox opposed the resolution, which was 
ejected by 183 to 1cx Sir J Gorst, in pro 
posing the Education Vote for England and 
\Wales (June 17th), said that in the sum asked 
for there was an apparent increase of £332,005 
over the sum voted in the previous year, but 
ithe true increase was only £278,055 Adding 
to the sum voted by Parliament towards 
elementary education the sums.derived from 
voluntary subscriptions (£845,000) and from the 
rates (£2,325 801), 1t might be assumed that in 
the current financial year a sum of upwards of 
437,690,000 would be spent in England and 
ales upon elementary education There were 
however serious obstacles which prevented 
the expenditure of the e large sums fiom fully 
dispeleng | the desired purpose He included 
among these the early age at which children 
leave school, eee of attendance, the 
unfit condition of many children attending 
to receive instiuction, the inferiority in gieat 
towns of the voluntary schools to the board 
schools, the inferiority of the rural schools, 
the want of teachers, and the want of an organ 
sation of secondary education In discussjng 
these points he observed that if the Govéetn 
ment liked to make the attendance at school 
really compulsory 1t could be done and he had 
no hesitation in saying that in London Bible 
tteaching 1n boaid schools wis so supeiior to 
the teaching in voluntary schools that there 
was no comparison between them Sir W 
Harcourt observed that the statement would 
Ihave an immense influence on the House and 
tthe country, and asked why they were not 
dealing with these educational defects The 
vernment had been 1n office for three years, 
and with a powerful majority, but what had 
they done ocure the defects in he education 
of the people ecpene gianting half a million to 
the voluntary schools and a trifle to the boaid 
schools? The view of the Archbishop of 
(Canterbury seemed to be that voluntary schools 
were to be manipulated as a machine for 
doctrinal and sectarian teaching Mr Balfour 
in reply warmly repudiated the statement that 
in the vast majority of the Church schools the 
ritual and doctrine were inconsistent with 
those of the Church The vote was carried 
after further discussion Lord Hugh Cecil, on 
the report of the vote (June 24th) adverted to 
the speech of Sir John Gorst, which he said 
had greatly offended a large number of the 
supporters of and teachers 1n voluntary schools 
Sir J Gorst, in reply, explained that he had 
applied his remarks, not to voluntary schools 
generally, but onlv to voluntary schools in the 
great towns, and that he had often stated that 
voluntary schools in the country were as 
rule better than Board schools 18 remarks 
as to religious education had reference to Bible 
teaching only The Archbishop of Canterbury 
(July 12th) asked the Lord President of the 
uncil whether he could say on what authority 
or on what evidence the Vice President of the 
Council stated publicly that the teaching of the 
Bible in board schools in large towns was far 
superior to the teaching of the same subjects 
an voluntary schools in the same places 
The Duke of Devonshire replied that the 
statement complained of was an expression 


of John Gorst’s own personal opimon, 
and was not upon any official or other 
anthority, but on observation. The 


personal 
Opinion of Sur John Gorst was the opinion of 
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that gentleman only The opinion of the Vice 
President did not purport to relate to the 
religious instiuction given in the schools of 
the country generally, but solely to that given 
in he schools of the Metropolis and he did not 
see why it need have given rise to any very great 
alarm or annoyance to managers of any voluntary 
schools As to a further statement in the 
speech of the Vice President based on a quota- 
tion from the eo aah ot one of the departmental 
inspectors, to the effect that the faimers and 
squires were no friends of the education of the 
agricultural labourer, the noble duke regretted 
that such an assertion should have been made 
by any official of the Department, and also that 
it should have been 1 epeated 1n an official state 
ment by the representative of the Education 
Department n July 28th complaint was 
made that after a Bill to confirm a provisional 
oider of the Fducation Department, enabling 
the London School Board to acquire a number 
of pieces of land for school purposes, had 
passed through the unopposed committee, a 
parse ah relating to a scheduled site at Cam- 

ei well had been struck out without notice to 
the Board Sur John Gost said that the site 
had been struck out from a previous Bill, the 
depirtment were not aware that it had been 
reintroduced into this Bill, and there was no 
time to give notice Sir H Fowler moved the 
adjournment of the debate, but this was nega 
tived by 148 to 92, further motion to recommit 
the Bill being also negatived, and third rcading 
carried 

(9] Egypt andthe Soudan The Chancellor ot 
the Exchequer informed M: John [E[lhs 
(May 17th) that £798,802 had been advanced to 
the Egyptian pore cnt [as a grant in aid 
for the vear ’96'97 of the expenditure incurred 
In connection with the expedition to Dongola 
(see SESSION, sect 14 ed '98)] and was owing 
on March 31st, ’98 The Egyptian Government 
had agreed to pav 2} per cent interest, but 
none had yet been paid No date was fixed 
for the repayment of the sum advanced The 
Chancellor of the execs: (June 27th) moved 
a resolution in favour of remitting the advance 
of £798,802 made last year to the Egyptian 
Government, 1n connection with the operations 
inthe Nile Valley He said peace now reigned 
from Dongola to Berber Kassala and Suakim, 
and this had been achieved at a total cost of 
no more than £1,850,000, of which £750,coo had 
been expended on most valuable assets, com- 
prising hund eds of miles of railways and 
telegraphs The Government did not contem 
plate the undertaking of any further military 
operations on a large scale or involving any 
considerable expense, after the power of the 
Khalifa had been broken, for the recovery of 
the great provinces to the south of Khartoum 
They anticipated that expeditions might be 
made by a gunboat flotilla to free the waterway 
of the Nile from any interference with perfect 
freedom of commerce with the interior The 
estimated additional cost of the operations 
would not exceed £790,000, and if they remitted 
the loan of last year the Eg tian Government 
would be able to provide the extra funds 
necessary for the purpose Sir W. Harcourt 
characterised the transaction as a most remark- 
able one, and entered his protest against it, 
After further discussion the resolution waa 
carried by 155 to 81, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, replying to Mr. Kimber (July z8t), 
said the fact that the loan or grant to Egyet 
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meluded the sum of 270,000 advanced for the 

urchase of matena! for the railway between 

ady Halfa and Abu Hamed would not be 
overlooked in the settlement of accounts after 
the capture of Khartoum The might hon 
gentleman informed Mr Dy!'on (July 4th) that 
the war expenditure south of the Assuan 
was being defrayed directly by the Eg ptian 
Government The extra charge for the British 
forces north of Assuan, including cost of 
transport thither, was being pepo de 
frayed from Army funds, but would be 
refunded by the FeyPoan Government, who 
would also provide the expenses of the 
expedition to Khartoum 

[10] Gladstone (Mr ), after a long and painful 
11]ness borne with hei oic fortitude and patience, 
died at Hawarden Castle, Flintshire, on the 
morning of Ascension Day, May roth, 98 At 
the meeting of the Commons 1n the after noon, 
a large gathering of members being p esent, 
‘most of whom wore mourning, Mr Balfour, 
rising almost immediately after praye1s, before 
any other business had been entered upon, 
said he thought it would be felt 1n all parts of 
the House that they ought to do fitting honow 
to the memory of that gieat man whose lon 
and splendid career had just closed by a 
journing their business that afternoon This 
was not the occasion on which to give utte1 ance 
to any of the thoughts which naturally 
suggested themselves, that occasion would be 
presented to morrow, when it would be his 
duty to propose an addiess piaying Her Majesty 
to grant a public funeral] to Mr Gladstone, 
should that not be inconsistent with his 
expressed wishes and the wishes of those who 
had a a Le to speak on his pehalf, and also 
praying Her Majesty to give directions for a 
public monument to be erected at Westminste1 
to his honour Mr Balfom then moved the 
adjournment of the House, and this having 
being seconded by Sir William Harcourt, the 
proceedings, which had reac only a few 
minutes, came to a close The House being 
met on the following day, May a2oth, the 
Speaker announced that he had received 
messages of sympathy from the President of 
the Itahan Chamber of Deputies and from the 
Norwegian Storthing he message from 
Italy was as follows ‘The news of the death 
of William Gladstone has been received with 
profound sorrow by the Italian nation, ever 
mindful of the interest constantly shown 
by that great statesman in the cause of our 
national resurrection, and has awakened a 
heartfelt and solemn echo of gnef in the 
hearts of my colleagues of the Chamber of 
Deputies As the Chamber 1s now prorogued, 


it falls on me, in virtue of my office of€ 


President, to interpret their sentiments, and 
assure the House of Commons of our lively 
participation in its ef at the loss of so 
eminent a member, whose whole life was one 
constant expression of devotion to his country 
—BIANCHERI, Piesident of the Chamber of 
Deputies” Subsequently (May 23rd) the 
following further message of sympathy was 
read ‘From the President of the Chamber of 
Deputies at Athens to the Right Honourable 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, London 
In the name of my colleagues of the Hellenic 
Parlrament, I beg you to transmit to the 


urable members of the House of Commons 
rt #100 of our grief at the joss of the 
" t statesman and frend of ,Greece— 
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Gladstone He was entitled to the gratitude 
of the Greek people, and his name wi!! ever 
be venerated by my fellow coumrymen” On 
Mav 24th urther mes ages were received from 
the Senate and the President of the Chamber 
of Deputies of the Argentine Republic, the 
former communication being as follows 
“Buenos Aes, 24th ‘May—To he Most 
Honourable the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, kondon I have the honour to 
communicate to the Speaker that the Senate 
of the Argentine nation over which I preside, 
rose to its feet in honour of the great memory 
of Willam Ewart Gladstone, the glory of 
humanity, whose loss the whole world at’ this 
moment deplores, and who merits the post 
humous homage of all the Parliaments of the 
f ee nations of the world — BARTOLOME MiTRF ’ 
A message of condolence fiom the Chambe 
of Pee:s of Portugal was sent to both Houses 
The scene in the Commons on May 2oth was 
deeplvimpressive The House was absolutely 
full of members, while the accommodation 
for peeis, distinguished visitors, strangers, 
and ladies was utterly exhausted The 
Speakei, in pursuance of the oidinary rule 
rcgulating public business, called upon the 
member whose name headed the list of in 
quuies to Mimste s, but in response to a 
cry from all quarters of the House of ‘'No 
questions,’ the more serious and solemn pro 
ceed ngs of the sitting were forthwith entered 
upon Mr Balfour, Leader of the House 
obsei ved that this was not the place, this sti 
more was not the tyme, at which to attempt 
any estimate of a career which began on the 
morrow of the first Refoim Bill, and which 
lasted fortwo generations During that period 
the country went through a series of changes 
In science, changes theological, social, and 
political, and 1n all these phases of contempo- 
rary evolution Mr Gladstone took the liveliest 
interest How was it possible for any one to 
pietend to exhaust the many sided aspects of 
such a life, even on such an occasion as this? 
If he ventured to say anything, it was rather 
of Mr Gladstone as the greatest member of the 
greatest deliberative assembly which so far 
the world has seen There was no gift which. 
would enable a man to move, to influence, to 
adorn an assembly like this, that Mr Gladstone 
did not possess 1n a supereminent degree 
From the conversational discussion appropriate 
to oui work in committee to the most sus 
tained eloquence befitting some high argument 
and some great historic occasion, every has We 
of Parhamentary wartare was wielded by him 
with the sureness and ease of a perfect, abso 
lute, and complete mastery Mr Gladstone’s 
place in history, and the judgment a ought 
to pass upon the great part which he had 
layed in the history of his country and in the 
hictory of the world, were not to be discussed 
by him to-day, nor did he think that the final 
answer could be given to them, the final judg 
ment pronounced, in course of this generation 
But one service Mr Gladstone did—in his 
opinion incalculable—which was altogether 
apart from the judgment which they might be 
disposed to pass upon particular opinions, or 
particular views, or particular lines of policy 
which Mr Gladstone might from time to time 
have adopted He added a dignity and he 
added a weight to the deliberations of the 
House by bis genus for which it was impos- 
sible to be sufficiently grateful. The Leader 
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of the House concluded by moving the follow 
ing, wet pert that in drawing up tts terms: 
they had adhered closely to the forms of prece 
dent —‘‘ That an humble address be @resented 
to Her Majesty, praying that Her Majesty will 
be graciously pleased to give directions that 
the remains of the Right Honourable William 
Ewart Gladstone %e interred at the public 
charge and that a monument be erected in the 
Collegiate Church of St Peteg, Westminster, 
with an inscription expressive of the public 
admiration and attachment, and of the high 
sense entertained of his rare and splendid 
gifts, and his devoted labours in Parliament 
and 1n great offices of state, and to assuie Her 
Majesty that this House will make good the 
expenses attending the same 
ir W Harcourt, 1n seconding remarked that 

the sincerity of Mr Gladstone no man doubted 
What he believed he intensely believed what 
he wished he greatly wished , what he wrought 
he strenuously wiought These were the con 
stituents of a great character, and these were 
the qualities which the judgment of history 
would crown with deserved fame, howeve1 
people might differ as to the objects to which 
they were devoted He concurred in Mr 
Balfour s testimony to what the House owed 
to the life of Mr Gladstone and to the natural 
powers of his genius. They felt as the mght 
hon gentleman had said, that he exalted the 
spirit of the assembly in which he was the 
undisputed chiet, they felt that the House of 
Commons was greater by his presence as it 
wes byhismemory What hedid forthe House 
he did for the nation too Sir William thought 
1t was impossible to overvalue the influence, 
which the purity and the piety of his pe 
and his private life had had upon the life of 
this country It had exercised a lasting in 
fluence upon the moral sense of the people at 
large hat Mr Gladstone had preached he 
had practised His lhfehid been a lesson which 
was not, and would not be forgotten There 
was not a hamlet 1n this land where his virtues 
were not known and felt They felt that his 
heart was ever with the weak the miserable, 
and the poor They remembered how much 
of his life was spent 1n labours to alleviate their 
lot They knew him, they were almost his 
flesh and blood Hus sympathies were not 
confined to narrow bounds’ The strongest 
passions of his heart were for freedom and 
peace—freedom not only for his own, but for 
every race, peace with every people glad tidings 
of great joy—the gospel of the religion to which 
he was devoutly attached, and his voice went 
forth to all who weie desolate and oppressed 
wherever they might dwell 

Mr Daullon, leader of the Irish parhamentayy 
party, said he felt that he had a pecuhar right 
to join in aying a tribute to the great English 
man who had died the day before For the 
later and—as all men agree—the most glorious 
years of his strenuous and splendid hfe were 

ominated by the love which he bore to his— 
the speaker's—nation and by the eager and 
even passionate desire to serve Ireland and 
give herliberty and peace Mr Alfred Thomas, 
on behalf of the members representing Welsh 
constituencies with whom he was associated, 
added their tribute to those so feelingly ex 
aggre f the speakers who had preceded 

im, the resolution was then agreed 
to wemesne contradicenie 

Abaost immediately afterwards a similar 
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' scene was enacted in the House of Lords, 


where there was a large gathering of peers, 
and members of the other House 
who had found time to cross the buildin 
from that chamber to this The Marquis o 
Salisbury, 1n proposing a resolution similar in 
terms to that quoted above, said the most 
distinguished political name in this century 
had been withdrawn from the roll of the 
hving Hus history, his merits, his wonderful 
qualities, had been dwelt upon by many tongues 
and many pens, and there was no need to 
repeat them then, but the point which seemed 
to him1iemarkable, and which he thought would 
attract the attention of foreign nations and of 
future generations more than any other, was 
the universal consent of all persons, of all 
classes and of all schools of thought, in doing 
honour on this sorrowful occasion to a man 
who had been more mixed up 1n political 
conflict than probably almost any man ever 
known What was the cause of ths unani- 
mous opinion? It was that men recognised 
in him a man guided—whether under mistaken 
impressions or not 1t mattered not—1in all the 
steps he took, 1n all the efforts he made, by a 
high moralideal He left behind him, especially 
to those who had followed with deep interest 
the history of the later years—one might almost 
say the later months of his life—the memory of 
a great Christian statesman, set up necessarily 
on high from which the sight of his character, 
his motives, and his intentions would stnke 
allthe world Jt was situated so that 1t would 
have left a deep and most salutary influence 
on the political thought and the social thought 
of the generation in which he lived, and he 
would be long remembered not so much for 
the causes in which he was gngaged or the 
political projects which he favoured, but asa 
great example to which history haidly fur 
nishes a parallel of a great Christian man 

The Earl of Kimberley, 1n seconding, said 
Lord Salisbery had undoubtedly struck the 
keynote of the universal feeling towards the 
statesman they had lost The Duke of Devon 
shire, in expressing on behalf of the Liberal 
Unionist peers their sincere concurrence in 
what had been said by the two leaders, re- 
marked that, deeply as they regretted the 
difference of opinion which caused the separa 
tion between Mr Gladstone and many of those 
who had been his most devoted adherents, they 
never doubted, and they did not then doubt, 
that in that, as in every other matter with which 
during his long public life he had to deal, he 
was actuated by no other consideration than 
that of a sense of public duty, and by his 
conception of that which was in the highest 
interests of the country 

The Earl of Rosebery, 1n course of a noble 
oration, cited the words which were used 
Lord Salisbury when Mr Gladstone resig 
the office of Prime Minister, ‘‘that his was the 
most brillant intellect that had been applied 
to the service of the State since Parliamen 
Government began” That seemed to Lor 
Rosebery an adequate and noble appreciation, 
but there was also a side which struck one 
more strongly in regard to Mr. Gladstone than 
iM regard to any one else, and that was that 
his intellect—mighty by nature—was fashioned 
and prepared by the labour of every day apd 
almost every hour, until the last day of 
he ace arp There were two great features 
of Mr. Gladstone’s intellect. the first was his 
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enormous power of concentration, the second 
was the infinite variety and mulipleity of his 
interests, There was no man in the history of 
England, no man at any rate of recent centuries, 
who touched the intellectual life of the country 
at So many points and over so great a range of 


years. But that was in fact and reality not 
merely a part of his intellect but of his character, 
for the first and most obvious feature of Mr. 


Gladstone's character was the universality and 
humanity of his sympathies. Sympathy was 
one great feature .of his character; but there 
was another with which the noble marquis had 
dealt, and that he would only touch on with 
a single word. He meant the depth of his 
Christian faith. The faith of Mr. Gladstone 
obviously to all who knew him pervaded every 
act and every part ofhis life It was the faith, 
the pure faith of a child confirmed by the 
experience and the conviction of manhood. 
There was no expression £0 frequently on Mr. 
Gladstone's lips as ‘‘manhood.” It was obvious 
from all he said and all he did that the virile 
virtue of manhood, in which he comprehended 
courage, righteous daring, the disdain of odds 
against him—that virile virtue of manhood was 
erhaps the one which he put the highest. 
is nation loves brave men. Mr.Gladstone was 
the bravest of the brave. There was no cause 
so hopeless that he was afraid to undertake 
it, there was no amount of eppesiticn which 
would cow him when once he had undertaken 
it. Lord Rosebery thought the occasion ought 
not to pass without letting Mrs. Gladstone (who 
for sixty years shared all the sorrows and all 
the jovs of Mr. Gladstone’s life) know she was 
in their thoughts that day. ‘Yet, putting that 
one figure aside,” continued the noble Earl, 
‘‘to me, at any rate, this is not anf occasion for 
absolute and entire and unreserved Jamenta- 
tion: were it indeed possible so to protract the 
inexorable limits of human life that we might 
have hoped that future years and even future 
generations might see Mr. Gladstone’s face and 
hear his matchless voice, and receive the lessons 
of his unrivalled experience, we might indeed 
grieve to-day as those who have no hope. But 
that is not the case. He had long exceeded 
the span of mortal vears, and his latter months 
had been months of unspeakable pain and dis- 
tress. He is now in that rest for which he 
sought and prayed, and which was to give him 
relief from a life which had become burdensome 
tohim. Surely this should not be an occasion 
entirely for grief, when a life prolonged to such 
a limit, so full of honour, so crowned with 
lory, has come to its termination. Thenation 
ives that produced him. The nation that pro- 
duced him may yet produce others like him; 
and inthe meantime it is rich in his memory, 
rich in his life, and rich above all in his ani- 
mating and inspiring example. Nordo I think 
that we should regard this example as limited 
to our own country or race. It seems to me 
that, if we may judge from the papers of to-day. 
it is shared by, and is the possession of al} 
civilised mankind, and that generations still 
to come through many long years will look for 
encouragement in labour, for fortitude in adver- 
sity, for the example of a sublime Christianity, 
with constant hope and constant eure 
ent, to the pure, the splendid, and the 
auntless figure of William Ewart Gladstone.” 
The resolution was then agreed to nemine 


te. 
, Bie Address to the Queen which had been 
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passed by both Houses was immediately com- 
municated to Her Majesty, who at once gave 
her assent to its prayer. Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
in reply tp a letter addressed to him by Lord 
Salisbury, ‘‘on behalf of his mother and the 
family, and with a deep sense of gratitude to 
Her Majesty and to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment,” accepted this signad tribute from the 
nation to his father. Mr. Gladstone had in his 
will left the particulars of his burial to his 
executors, specAying only, ‘‘(a) that it is to be 
very simple, and also private, unless they shall 
consider that there are conclusive reasons to the 
contrary; (4) that I desire to be buried where 
my wife may also lie; (c) that on no account 
shall anv laudatory inscription be placed over 
me.” These ‘‘ conclusive reasons” had in the 
judgment of the family been established by the 
offer conveyed to them, and by the marvellous 
manifestations of feeling in all parts of the 
Empire ; and the necessary assurance had been 
pirce that the condition specified in (5) would 

e fulfilled. Both Houses accordingly passed 
a resolution that they would attend the funeral. 
What was virtually a memorial service was 
held in Hawarden church on Ascension Day. 
The Sody lay in state on Tuesday, May 24th, 
in the study in Hawarden Castle, and was seen 
by many thousands of persons. On the Wed- 
nesday it was removed to Hawarden church. 
In the evenin; the coffin, escorted by a long 

rocession of mourners, was -conveyed to 

roughton railway station, and thence carried 
by way of Chester, Crewe, Stafford, Rugby, te 
London, great bodies of people being assembled 
to see the train as it passed sometimes through 
open country or as it slowed down through the 
great centres of traffic. From Willesden the 
train proceeded to Westminster Bridge station, 
whence the coffin was borne to Westminster 
Hall, which had been specially fitted up for the 
occasion, and where, lying on a catafalque, it 
was specially watched through two nights by 
forty gentlemen who had volunteered for the 
service, and reverentially viewed during two 
days— Thursday and Friday—by some 300,000 
mourners. On Saturday, May 28th, members 
of the two Houses assembled in their respective 
chambers, and in due course walked in pro- 
cession through Westminster Hall to West- 
minster Abbey, and there attended the funeral 
service. 

On August 2nd a sum of £2000 to defray the 
expenses of Mr. Gladstone’s funeral was voted 
by the Commons; and on August 3rd Mr. 

alfour informed Lord Balcarres that the com- 
mission for the national monument of the 
deceased statesman had been entrusted to 
Mr. Brock, R.A. 

[11] Greece, Turkey, Crete.—Mr. Curzon, re- 
piying (Feb. x th) to Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett 
said the Russian Government had informed 
the other Powers of their disposition to view 
favourably the candidature of Prince George of 
Greece as Governor-General of Crete, before 
recommending the Sultan to propose him. It 
was true that the Government of Great, Britain 
and France had supported the idea of the 
candidature, but the Government were not 
aware that any attempt had been made by the 
Czar to force the candidature upon Turkey. 
It was stated (March 28th) that the Austro- 
H Government (following the example 
of Germany) were about to withdraw their 
squadron and conti t of troops from Crete 
by the xsth of the next month, only leaving a 
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sufficient naval force for the protection of their . 
consular authorities and their own subjects, 
But this measure was not to imply withdrawal 
from the European concert, nor any departure 
from the policy followed from the “first by 
Austria-Hungary in the Cretan question. Mr. 
Balfour informed Mr. Legh (April 28th) that he 
believed it was undgstood that the publication 
of the Greek Loan was fixed for May end, and 
the issue for May 10th; and the evacuation of 
Thessaly would take place wit@in one month 
of the former date (see sect. 52: Mr. Curzon 
stated, in answer to Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett 
(May 13th), that the Turkish Government had 
propored the appointment of Karatheodori 
as Governor-General of Crete, and had been 
informed that the appointment of a Turkish 
subject was Sonny, to the declarations made 
by several of the Powers, and consequently 
inadmissible. 
{12] Imperial Penny Postage. As the result 
of the Imperial Conference on Postage ear] 
in July, it was agreed that letter postage of 1d. 
per half-ounce should be established between 
the United engl avy Canada, Newfoundland, 
eo Colony, Natal, and such of the Crown 
Colonies as might, with the approval ofthe 
Government, be willing to adopt it. Mr. 
Hanbury stated (Aug. gth) that the new 
scheme wasto come into operation on Christmas 
Day, between Great Britain and such of the 
British Colonies as are prepared to adopt it. 
{13] India, Chitral and North-West Frontier 
operations. The Marquis of Salisbury, replying 
to observations made by the Earl of Kimberley 
during the debate on the Address (Feb. 6th) 
with respect to the Indian Frontier, said 
there was no wish on the part of the Govern- 
ment to occupy a single position which was 
not in the judgment of the highest expert 
authorities absolutely necessary for the 
security of our Indian Empire and the fulfil- 
ment Stour treaty obligations. It was stated 
in the Commons (Feb. roth) that the estimated 
cost of the operations on the North-West 
Frontier, for the whole year ’97-8, would 
amount to about £2,541,000 sterling. Mr. 
Lawson Walton moved (F eb. 14th) an amend- 
ment to the Address, expressing disapproval of 
the policy pursued in the permanent military 
occupation of Chitral and the maintenance and 
fortification of the road from Peshawur through 
the territory of the independent tribes, and 
deploring the consequences which had followed 
from that policy ; and further representing that 
the safety and prosperity of the Indian Empire 
would be best promote by respecting the 
independence of the Frontier tribes and 
avoiding the occupation of their territory. 
Lord G. Hamilton said the Liberal Government 
resigned before they had considered tlt 
alternative schemes which the Indian Govern- 
ment sent home. Had they considered those 
schemes they would, he believed, have largely 
modified their views. As to our future policy, 
there were two schools, the Sind and the 
Punjab ; and the former of them, which aimed 
at establishing friendly relations with the 
tribes, was the more sympathetic and the more 
worthy of a civilised nation. If those who 
came after him would devote their attention to 
the future and not the past, there would be 
reason to hope that the upshot of this debate 
might be that the country would know here- 
after, no matter what party might be in power, 
that the same principles and methods would 
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be applied with firmness in the treatment of 
the various difficulties respecting the question 
of the Indian frontier as they presented them- 
selves. Sir H. Fowler said it was again and 

ain declared that the agency established at 
Chitral was only to bea bemperary arrange- 
ment. Mr. Asquith (Feb. rsth) agreed that it 
was desirable to have continuity of policy with 
regard to the Indian frontier, but contended 
that what the Secretary for India had done was 
to defend a most direct and most violent 
reversal of the policy of one Government by 
another. After further debate, in which Mr. 
Curzon, Sir W. Harcourt, and Mr. Balfour 
joined, the amendment was rejected by Ir 
to 208. Mr, S, Smith moved Feb. 22nd) ‘that 
the expenditure involved in the recent opera- 
tions beyond the frontier of India ought not to 
be charged entirely upon the revenues of 
India.” Lord G. Hamilton said he could under- 
stand the House wishing to assist India in 
defraying the cost of some military expedition 
that was more Imperial! than Indian in charac- 
ter, but it could not be contended that there 
was anything Imperial in the recent operations 
on the Frontier. Sir H. Fowler could not 
assent to the statement that this was not an 
Imperial question. The resolution was re- 
jected by 188 to 96. Lord Roberts of Kandahar 
{March 7th) called attention to the papers 
recently presented to Parliament relating to 
British relations with the neighbouring tribes 
on the North-West Frontier of India, and the 
military operations undertaken against them 
during the year ’97-8. In the territories lying 
between our borders and Afghanistan there 
existed 200,000 fighting tribesmen, who could 
make the fulfilment of our obligations to the 
Ameer eitherevery easy or extremely difficult, 
if not impossible. The all-important question 
for us, therefore, was how we could insure that 
that enormous military force might be used for 
us and not against us. The system of non- 
interference with the frontier tribes, and 
especially the Afridis, had absolutely failed, 
and he maintained that the forward policy was 
the only policy by which we could secure the 
allegiance of those warlike and uncivilised 
races. The recent outbreak among them had 
not, he contended, been caused by the forward 
poney, but rather by that peney not having 

een pushed far enough, and by our half- 
hearted manner of dealing with the tribes. 
The forward policy had not been simply one o 
military subjugation, but had_ hitherto been 
mainly peaceful. In his opinion it was im- 
perative that we should occupy Chitral, ‘the 
northernmost corner of our frontier, because, 
though the chance of a successful attack on 
India from that direction was infinitesimal, the 
danger of allowing two or three thousand nen 
to cross the passes would cause great exci 
ment throughout Kashmir and the Punjab, and 
also have a very ill effect all along the frontier. 
The Earl of Onslow contended that the Indian 
finances would not bear the strain of a forward 
policy, and urged that matters should be 
allowed to remain in their present position, 
and that we should go on endeavouring to 
cultivate friendly relations with the frontier 
tribes. After further debate, in which the 
Earl of Northbrook and the Marquis of Lans- 
downe joined, the subject dr . In course 
of a discussion (June 7th) on the resolution on 
which the East India Loan Bill (see sect. 
was founded, Sir H. Fowler joined with 
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George Hamilton in an apEreeieon, which he 
was sure was fully shared by the House, of 
the admirable manner 1n which Lord Elgin had 
discharged the duties of his very troublesome 
Vice royalty Sir Henry also expressed the 
opimon that, now the operations on the North 
West Frontier were over, there should be an 
investigation into the causes of the outbieak 
and the circumstances under which that unfo 
tunate conflict was entered upon 

wif) India (Currency) r Vicary Gibbs 
(Maich 29th) moved a resolution p:oposing 
“that a select committee or royal commission 
be appointed to consider: the monetary con 
dition of India and the effects of closing the 
Indian mints to silver on the different classes 
and inteiests affected thereby, to report on the 
suggested establishment of a gold standard in 
that country, and to make such recommenda 
tions as they may think fit This was seconded 
by Mi: Maclean Mi Wyshe moved by way of 
amendment ‘“‘that this House being satisfied 
that the Indian Gove:1nment has been and 1s 
giving due consideiation to the monetaly con 
dition of India, awaits further communications 
from the Indian Government before taking any 
steps inconnection with thissubyect Lord 
Hamilton said the Government believed that 
any attempt to1eopen the Indian mints with 
out some international agreement would be an 
act of lunacy Hetherefore could not associate 
himself with any inquiry which might lead to 
a reveisal of the policy initiated in 93 but he 
was prepaied to undeitake an inquiry into the 
proposals which the Indian Government had 
sent home and would therefore move, 1n place 
of the motion and amendment, ‘‘ That it is de 
sirable that a further guy be made into the 
monetary system of India, andinto the pio 

osals of the Government of India for the esta 
Phishment of a gold standard in that country 
Sir W Harcourt thought this proposal pei fectly 
satisfactory, and the amendment having been 
withdrawn, and the o11ginal :esolution nega 
tived, the proposal of the Secretary for India 
was agieedto [The names of the membeis of 
the committee will be found at the end of 
this article ] 

[15] India (Press Law) Mr H Roberts (Feb 
18th) moved on the Addiess an amendment 
setting forth that the House regaided with 

rave concein the policy of internal 1epiession 
ately adopted by the Government of India 
and especially the deportation and continued 
imprisonment of British Indian subjects without 
trial, the recent se1ies of piess prosecutions 
and the Present proposals to inciease the 
severity of the law relating to sedition in India 
Lord G Hamilton stated that the Government 
had no intention of entering upon a policy of 
repression or coercion 1n India As to the 
trial of certain gentlemen, they had published 
articles containing incitements to crime, there 
was not, however, the slightest intention to 
silence or curb the native press Mr Maclean 
expressed the opinion that the projected change 
in the law would suppress all kinds of free ex 
pression of opinion in India The amendment 
was negatived by 183 to r09 Mr Herbert 
Roberts reverted to the subject on the East 
India Revenue Accounts (Aug 12th), moving 
an amendment setting forth in brief that the 
recent alterations made 1n the Jaw relating to 
sedition and the control of the press 1n India 
@emanded the immediate attention of Parha 

Lord G, Hamilton said the re drafted 
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clause of the Indian penal code merely con- 
firmed the old law as judicially interpreted 
The amendment was negatived by 66 to 30 

[16] Irgland (Catholic Umivermty Education) 
Mr Inllon moved on the Address(Feb 16th) an 
amendment representing that it was the duty 
of the Government immediately to propose 
legislation with a view to plxcing Irish Catholics 
on a footing of equality with their fellow 
countrymen of, other religious denominations 
in al] matters chnceined with Universitv Edu 
cation The hon member said the Roman 
Catholics did not ask for the endowment of any 
form ofreligion The amendment vas seconded 
by M: Harmngton and suppoited by Mr 
Haldane and Mr T M Healy, but opposed 
by Mr Grant Lawson and Col Sanderson 
Mr Lecky supported the principle of establish 
ing an Irish Roman Catholic University, though 
he was unable to vote for an amendment which 
vas directed against the Government, and 
decla:ed that 1t was necessary to deal with the 
question 1n the present overcrowded session 
Mr Balfour said the proposal, he understood, 
the leaders of the Roman Catholic party in 
Ireland would be contented with and which 
woufid meet the difficulty of providing higher 
education for the majouity of the Insh popula 
tion was one that would not fence round the 
endowment given to any institution provided 
in Ireland with any more limitations than exist 
at the present moment in the case of Trinity 
College Dublin, 0:1 which governed the great 
universities of England and Scotland He 
could not conceive how any Unionist could 
eUppets Unionism in all its aspects if he 
relused to consider the petition or demand 
earnestly put before them by the representa 
tives of the Roman Catholics of Ireland Mr 
J Morley (Feb 17th) speaking for himsclf 
alone assented to the amendment without 
pledging himself to any particular scheme until 
the details should be before him, though his 
idea was the establishment of a university with 
out tests, restiictions, or limitations, and with 
a governing body elected by members of the 
university Mr Wallace (Edinburgh) opposed 
the amendment Mr Perks said the Noncon 
formists were opps to the establishment and 
endowment of a Catholic university in Ireland 
Mr Lloyd George deeply regretted that he was 
unable to agree to the amendment, but Mr 
Lyttleton expressed sympathy with it, and Mr 
Carson strongly supported the bringing home 
of University education to Irish people in a 
way that would be accepted The amendment 
was negatived without a division 

Inebriates (see sect 58) e 

[17] Ireland, Distressin Mr Davitt(Feb gth) 

oved on the Address an amendment repre- 
senting ‘that 1n Jarge distnets of Ireland con 
siderable bodies of the population were on the 
very brink of actual famine, that the temporary 
relief measures proposed by the Government 
had been too long deferred and were entirely 
madequate, and urging the necerey: first, 
of applying measures of temporary relief on a 
large and generous scale to the suffering 
districts, and secondly, of introducing legisla 
tion calculated to avert the constant recurrence 
of famines in certain districts of Ireland” 
Mr Hayden seconded, Mr Dillon and Mr 
Healy supported, and Mr H Plunkett thonght 
some scheme ought to be propounded for the 
rehef of the prevahng destitution Mr G. 
Balfour fully acknow that the situation 
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was grave, and called for exceptional measures 
The Government had relaxed the conditions of 
out reve and where the provision for destitu 


tion was like y to be la ge in the coming spring 
they would assist the guardians With public 
money on certain conditions the piincipal of 


which was that the union itself should subsci ibe 
some of the necessary expenditure This 
s\stem was already at work in five unions 

The Goveinment would alsg mtroduce a Seed 
Supply Act, and they had affthorised the Con 

gested Districts Board to spend additional 
money In the poor distiicts of Mayo and Galway 

The amendmen was (Feb roth) rejected by 
235 to 153 Mr Dillon (April 22nd) ob ained 
leave to move the adjournment 1n order to call 
attention to the ‘‘acute distiess now existing 
in certain districts in the west of Ireland, and 
the failure of the1elief measures of the Goverr 

ment Mr G Balfour said it was impossible 
to Yelk to a single case of death from famine 
and starvation duiing the last three or four 
months The motion was negatived by 204 to 
1oy Mr Dhillon (May 13th) on the vote for the 
office of Chief Secietaiy, drew attention to the 
prevalence of distress in parts of Ireland, 
observing that the condition of things®in the 
west was a disgrace to the administration of 
the country M: G Balfour denied that he was 
unsympathetic in the matter, he had neva 
denied that distress existed and was acute in 
certain localities in the west, but the result of 
his inquiries had never borne out the state 

ments that had been made to him of families 
being in a state of des itution and semi Starva 
tion Relief was given in every case where the 
1elieving officer came to the conclusion that it 
was necessary The pioblem of preventing the 
recurrence of distress had already been solved 
{o some extent by the Congested Districts 
Board, to which he had given an additional 
£10,000, and he hoped next year to do more 
in the Same direction Mi: Davitt adverted 
(Aug gth) to the existence of distress in the 
west of Ireland, and M: Balfour said he hoped 
we might giadually see in that quarter such a 
growth in the size of the holdings as might 


ultimately make these recurring distresses 
more and more rare, until they finally dis 
appeared 


[18] Ireland, Financial Relations of, with 
Great Britain Mr J Redmond (July 4th) 
called attention to the financial relations 
between Great Britain and Ireland, and moved 
‘* That the disproportion between the taxation 
of Ireland and its taxable capacity, as compared 
with the other parts of the Kingdom, disclosed 
by the findings of the Royal Commission, 


he said, submitted ‘at the request of a con 
ference of Irsh members over which Col 
Saunderson presided, and which was repre 
sentative of every politica] party in Ireland 
For nearly a century there had been no great 
public question on which Insh opinion was 
SO unanimous as It was with regard to this 
Upon the report of the Commission Ireland 
was overtaxed to the extent of pele 3,900,000 
ayear, The resolution was seconded by Mr 
Lecky, who said 1t was undeniable that for a 
number of years Ireland had been grievously and 
scandalously overtaxed He was in favour o 
further forlocalservices The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said the existing system was 
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one of taxation, not of areas, but of individuals 
Irrespective of the place in the United 
Kingdom where thev happened to reside 
Taxation was absolutely fair as between all 
members of the community in whatever part 
of the United Kingdom they hved There 
would be under the Imsh Local Government 
Act anaddition of £€15,0o00to the denstiah al. Cees 
for local services In the subsequent debate 
the 1esolution was supported by M1 Plunkett 
Su E Claike, Col Saunderaon; and Lord 
Charles Beresford Sir Harcourt, 
supporting the motion felt that if they were 
to deal with this matter wisely and justly, they 
Must devise some system which would have 
1egaid to the taxable capacity, fist of the 
people of Ireland, and secondly of the people 
of this country, who wele 1n precisely the same 
position, After furthe: debate the resolution 
was (July sth) negatived by 286to144 Included 
in the minority were Col Saunderson, Mr 
y H Campbell, Loid C Beresford, Sir Thomas 

ea, Mr chy, Mr Butcher, Mi Yerburgh, 
and othe: Conservatives or Unionists 

[19] Ireland (Independent Parhament) Mr J 
Redmond moved on the Address (Feb 11th) an 
amendment representing that the satistaction 
of the demand of the Irish people for national 
self government 1s the most urgent of all 
subjects of domestic policy, and that that 
demand can only be met by the concession of 
an Independent Parliament and an Executive 
responsible for all affairs distinctively Irish 
Sir Wilham Harcourt could not support an 
amendnient which, he said, asked the Liberal 
party to condemn and repudiate the pmnciple 
of the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament 
embodied in the Home Rule Bulls of 86 and ’93 
Mr Redm@md asked too much when he called 
upon the Liberal party to support a resolution 
in favour of an Independent Parliament for 
Ireland Mr Dillon said he could support the 
amendment, because the word ‘ Independ- 
ent was ambiguous, while adhering loyally 
to the compromise in Mr Gladstone’s Home 
Rule Bills The Nationalist party was still 
willing to accept a statutory legislature as a 
compromise and as full compensation for the 
national demand Mr Balfour, in reviewing 
the debate, remarked that Mr Redmond and 
Mr Dillon, though disagreeing, intended to 
vote together, and that Sir W Harcourt and 
Mr Dhillon, though agreeing were going to 
vote in separate lobbies Proceeding, Mr 
Balfour remarked that Mr Dillon and his party 
were determined that 1f a Liberal Parliament 
came in, Home Rule was to be first and fore- 
most , but did the Liberal party, as a whole, 
accept that policy’ Mr Flavin (N ) here re- 
marked that 1t would have to be their policy 
Mr Balfour, continuing, said he thought it was 
possible and indeed probable Mr Clancy (P ) 
pve it as his opinion that Sir W Harcourt 
ad that night abandoned Mr Gladstone’s 
Home Rule policy The amendment was nega- 
tived by 233 to 65, the minority consisting of 
Parnellites, Nationalists, and three Radicals , 
sition bench and the bulk 
of the unofficial Radicals present voting with 
the Government 1n the majority A number of 
Radicals left the House just before the division 
was taken (see sect 21) 


(20) and 


and the Front O 


Phosphorus-necroais. 
f Sir C Dike, on the vote on account (March 4th), 
rous 


brought forward the subject of 
trades; and in reference to the question of 
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lead poisoning 1n the Potteries, the Home Sec 
retary agreed that it was an urgent and press 
1Dg one, and stated that the chief inspector was 
considering with him fresh special rules The 
Home Secretary (May r2th) promised Sir C 
Dilke an inquiry into the use of yellow phos 
phorus in match makin He added subse 
quent that, although he had power to regulate, 
he had no power to prohibit its use On Jul 
rsth the Home Secretary informed Mr Stea 
man of the steps he was taking and the in 
quiries he was making with regard to the use 
of this kind of phosphorus Mr Tennant 
Guly 29th) moved to reduce the Home Office 
ote in order to call attention to the inadequate 
steps which had been taken by the Department 
to dea) with lead poisoning 1m the Potteries 
and phosphorus necrosis 1n the manufacture 
of matches This motion was seconded by Sir 
. Stirling Maxwell, among the other speakers 
eing Sir C Dilkeand Mr Drage Mr Asquith 
urged that where raw lead was used young 
prisons should not be employed, and that the 
ome Secretary should bring 1n a small Bill to 
so amend the law that special rules, instead 
of being a matter of arbitration, should hie 
upon the table of the House for a certain period 
oung persons ought, he considered, to be 
altogether excluded from the pottery industry 
Recent disclosures seemed to show that the 
system of our factory inspection had broken 
down, and the whole subject should be investi 
gated bya select committee The Home Sec 
retary, in reply, admitted the disastrous effects 
of lead poisonl g 1n the Potteries, and, pendin 
the result of the inquiry now going on, aske 
that they should proceed under the special rules 
he had laid down On the question of raising 
the age, they must proceed graduajly because 
if they raised it at once they would exclude 
some thousands of young persons from the1 
present employment He believed that they 
were on the eve of discoveries by which the 
use of raw or fritted lead might be avoided, 
and with regard to phosphorus necrosis he 
hoped they were within measurable distance 
of applying special rules to that industry as 
well as to the potteries A motion for the 
reduction of the Home Office Vote was after 
further discussion, in which Mr Woodall and 
Mr Burns joined, rejected by go to 52 
[21] Local Belf Government for the different 
parts of the United Kingdom Mr Herbert 
Roberts moved (March isth) “ Phat in order 
to relieve the congestion of business in the 
pase Parliament and in the various Public 
rtments, and in order to give speedier 
and fuller effect to local requirements, it 18 
argently pecenealy that there should be de 
volved upon bodies representative of the 
different parts of the United Kingdom a large 
measure of self government ’ Sir Robert Reid 
in seconding disclaimed absolutely any inten 
tion of aiming against the claim of Ireland 
for prior treatment Mr D A Thomas pro 
and Mr Lough seconded an amendment 
or the omission of the words ‘urgently 
» and the insertion in place thereof 
of the words ‘desirable subject to the claim 
of Ireland for the pror consideration by 
Parhament of a measure of Home Rule’ Mr 
Dillon told Radical members that they were 
mistaken if they fancied that they would 


improve the prcepects of their ee , or further 
the pelacy of self government for Scotland and 
~ by putting Home Rule in the back 
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ground Sir H Campbell Bannerman gave 
the resolution his cordial support, though he 

d always recognised the prior claim of 
Ireland, and still didso Mr Balfour said this 

lan would®involve the creation of four legis- 

tive assemblies 1n addition to the Impenal 
Assembly and Ministry, and human ingenuit 
could not devise a more absugd plan on whic 
to conduct the affairs of a great country While 
the matter was under discussion the House 
was counted out @ 

[22] Na Mr E Robertson asked (Feb 
1sth) whether it had been decided that con 
tractors whose work had been delayed by the 
lock out are entitled to the benefit of the strike 
clause Mr Goschen replied that the time for 
considering the application of the clause in 
question was when the work contracted for was 
completed, and when the question of enforcing 
or not enforcing penalties for delay had to be 
decided Mr Goschen, in introducing (May 
1oth) the Navy Estimates, said the amount 
asked for, included with the sum taken under 
the Naval Works Act, reached the colossal 
total of £25 550,000 There would be a further 
increase of 6340 men of various ratings The 
laboure troubles had put them back seven 
months 1n construction, but it did not follow 
that the contractors would ultimately be so 
much behind, as they usually allowed them 
selves a margin of time In the coming finan 
cia] year, 98 9, 1t was proposcd to commence 
3 battleships 4 armoured cruisers ind 4 sloops, 
so that, including new orders, the following 
vessels would be under construction or complet 
ing during ’989 12 battleships, 16 first class 
cruisers, 6 second class cruisers, 1o third class 
cruisers, 6 sloops, 4 twin screw gunboats, 41 
torpedo boat destroyers, and a royal yacht 
Mr W Allen moved ‘ That this House desires 
to see a fuller provision for manning the Fleet ’ 
This was seconded by Loid C Beresford, but 
negatived after some conversation On March 
r1th Mr E Robertson called attention to the 
delay in carrying out Admiralty shipbuilding 
contracts, and asked for a full disclosure as to 
the way 1n which the Admuralty had dealt with 
the contractors who had locked out their men 
and had failed to complete their contracts, con 
tending generally that the contract covered a 
strike, but notalock out Mr Macartneyreplied 
that notices had been received from several 
contractors, and it was impossible now to say 
what course the Admiralty might pursue in 
regard to a set of circumstances which had not 
been completed Unless mala fides en the part 
of the contractors could be shown, it was 
(according to a judicial decision) :mmaterial 
whether the strike clause contained the word 
“lock out or not Sir W Harcourt contended 
tha@ if there were any doubt on a question of 
this kind it should be carried by the Govern 
ment toacourt of law The Attorney Generu 
replied, 1n substance, that 1t was not until the 
final payment came to be made that the ques 
tion would arise as to whether the contract 
vessels had been completed within the given 
time or not Mr Woods brought forw the 

uestion of the dismissal of four men from 

ortsmouth Dockyard Mr Goschen justified 
the action taken by the Admiralty, and declined 
to assent to the men’s reinstatement Mr. 
Goschen informed Sir E Gourley (June aoth) 
that the Admiralty had sent instructions to the 
different ports to the effect that mn view of the 
serious character of the strike amang the South 
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Wales collieries 1t would be mexpedient to 
trench upon the reserves of coal for the Naval 
Manceuvres, and that therefore the customary 
partial mobilisation of the fleet woyld not take 
place The Channel squadron and the coast 

uard squadron would cruise as usual We 

ad never been in possession of a larger 
amount of coal astually in our hands, and this 
measure was taken merely as a matter of pru 
dence Lord Hood of Avalon(June 23rd) called 
attention to the ‘‘very unsatisfactory condi 
tion” of the armament of seven of our first class 
battleships, and he recommended that modern 
guns of greater power and less weight should 
be substituted for the 110 ton guns which they 
carry, and that the weight thus saved should 
be used in protecting their secondary arma 
ments The Earl of Hopetoun replied that 
these ships were not entirely out of date, and 
were capable of meeting on equal terms all 
but the most modern ships of foreign powers 
Plans for the reconstruction of vessels of the 
Admural class had been prepared, and were 
under consideration Mr Goschen (July 22nd) 
explained his supplementary Naval Programme 
The original programme was consideied suf 
ficient on the knowledge possessed Sy the 
Admiralty when the estimates for the year 
were presented, being based upon the prin 
ciple that we must be equal in numbers and 
superior 1n power to the fleets of any two 
‘countries hat the Government proposed 
was not in the slightest sense aggressive, 
but in view of the steps taken by Russia to 
strengthen her fleet, he asked the committee 
to sanction the supplementary programme, 
consisting of 4 battleships, 4 cruisers, and 12 
torpedo boat destroyers, the construction of 
which would involve an ultimate expenditure 
of £8,coo,cco, or, including the hability in 
curred at the beginning of the session, of 
£15 000,000 1n all on new ships, armament and 
ammunition The payment of this sum was to 
be spread over a period not exceeding four 
years, and, as time was required to get the 
plans out, the Government did not find it 
necessary to ask for a supplementary estimate 
this year, though one was to be presented early 
next session S11 W Harcourt complained of 
the hitherto unheard of introduction of a finan 
cial system under which, after the annual 
estimate had been presented, and upon a 
mere surmise that some country or other was 
about to build more ships, the First Lord came 
forward and asked for another £8,000,000 

[23] Peers at Elections Mr Lowther 
(Feb 8th) again took objection to the renewal 
of the sessional order against the interference 
of peers at elections, on the ground that as 
long experience had shown that the Housegvas 
unable to enforce it, 1t was a meaningless farce 
torenew it Mr Balfour defended the renewal 
of the resolution, arguing that its abrogation 
might be regarded as an invitation to rs to 
take part in elections The renewal of the 
order was carried By 319 to 100 

[24] Post Office ployees Mr S Woods 
moved on the Address (Feb 18th), an amend 
ment embodying certain grievances of Post 
Office servants which he asked should be 
redressed Mr Lough seconded Mr Han 
bury, as representing the Post Office, main 
tained that the rules of the Department were 
Servants of the Post Office 
mught vote at Parliamentary elections as they 
pleased, but they were not allowed to combine 
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in order to unduly influence members of Par- 
_ament The amendment was negatived by 163 
to 8 

[25] Privilege (Guardians and Journalist 0 P ) 
Mr Patrick O Brien complained Guly 26th) of 
the proceedings of the Board of Guardians of 
Mullingar, as reported in the Zrssh Dasly Inde- 
pendent newspaper, on July 22nd, 98, contain- 
ing threats against Mr ayden, M P, on 
account of a speech made by him in the House 
against an amendment having for its object 
the admission of clergymen to the county and 
district councils to be established under the 
Iiish Local Government Bill According to the 
report in the /ndependent 1t was proposed and 
seconded that on that day fortnight the Board 
should take action ‘‘1n regard to the vile and 
anticleri. speech made by Mr John P 
Hayden last week 1n Parliament, with a view 
of having his paper deprived of the advertise- 
ment here in future, and himself and his 
reporter excluded from our meetings ’ The 
House resolved ‘‘That the said proceedings 
of the Mullingar Board of Guardians as 
reported in the Jr1sh Datly Independent 
newspaper on July 22nd, 98 constitute a 
breach of the privileges of this House ” 

[26] South Africa aay) Chartered Company, 
and Transvaal Mr Cha iberlain informed Mr 
T Bayley (Feb 22nd), tht all the costs incurred 
by the Government with: gard to the Jameson 
Raid, and to the subsequent native insurrection 
in Rhodesia, had been rcp ud by the Chartered 
Company with the e- cption of some very 
trifling matters still under consideration 
Replying to Mr O Kell, and Sir E Ashmead 
Bartlett (April 2rst), ir Chamberlain said he 
had not received a despatch from President 
Kruger dealining to recognise the ucens 
suzerainty over the Transvaal Mi John Ellis 
(May 6th) called attention to the state of affairs 
in the territories controlled by the Chartered 
Company, and to the proposals of the Colonial 
Secretary for the ‘better government thereof 
The hon member condemned the policy of the 
Company, both commercially and in regard to 
the natives Sir R_ Reid considered that it 
was very unwise to allow Mi Rhodes to resume 
his seat on the board of the Chartered Company, 
for Mr Rhodes was the real author of the 
Jameson Raid Sir W_ Harcourt said Mr 
Rhodes would in future Le the real admini- 
strator of Rhodesia, and he felt no confidence 
that the scheme of the Government for the 
administration of the country would render 
impossible the 1ecurrence of the evils of the 


past Mr Chamberlain in reply said 1f ever 1t 
should be proposed that the property of the 
Chartered Company should be taken up by the 


Crown, the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
carefully examine the financial proposals that 
might made before accepting them The 
proposal made by Mr Rhodes for a large exten- 
sion of the railway through Rhodesia was under 
consideration, and the offer of Mr Rhodes for 
favourable treatment of British goods had been 
accepted Under the Government scheme any 
repetition of the mistake made by the Company 
in regard to the administration of Rhodesis 
would be next to impossible The night hon, 

entleman stated in answer to Mr. ariney 
that Sir Marshall Clarke, who had been 
missioner in Basutoland and Zululand, woald 
me aes Resident ain pcg el a, Rh 

ying to Carrington, who 8 

the restoration of hele comantaerous to the 
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officers who took part in the Jameson Raid, the 
rate ka of Lansdowne (June 13th), said that of 
the thirteen officers who were implicated in the 
raid, eight were discharged at the suggestion 
of the Attorney General, as having only obeyed 
the orders of their leaders, while the others 
were not expelled from the service, but per 
mitted to resign their commissions, recetving 
the full gratuities to which their services 
entitled them The Government were willing 
to allow that some of these officers might have 
been, to a certain extent, the victims of circum 
stances, but could not accept that view in 
regard to Sir John Willoughby Nor could 
ney accept it in regard to Colonel Rhodes, who 
t a very conspicuous pait in the proceedings 
in Johannesburg The other officeis would be 
appointed to unattached half pav in the ranks 

ey held when they left the army Captain 
Coventry, as a militia officer, would be allowed 
to return to his regiment in his old 1ank, 
though at the bottom of the list Earl Cariing 
ton expressed dissatisfaction at the decision 
of the War Office, arguing that as the chief 
offender, Mr Rhodes, had been forgiven, the 
same leniency should be extended to his 
agents [After Paihament was prorogucd 

lone! Rhodes had his commission restoied 
to him J 

Supply The resolution of ’96, which had 
been renewed 1n’g7, was (Keb 21st) re enacted, 
and worked as successfully as 1t had done the 
two previous years On the last day fo1 com 
mittee (Aug 8th), there were at ten oclock 33 
outstanding votes, and divisions were taken on 
160f them The report stage of the votes w1s 
(Aug goth) disposed, of shortly after ten o clock 

(27) Trawling Mr Buchanan (March 8th) 
moved ‘‘that 1t 1s the imperative guty of the 
Government to see that the law with regaid to 
trawling 1n the waters 1ound the Scottish 
coasts is properly enforced" Mr Tomlinson 
suggested the extension of the resolution to 
the waters round the “‘ British” coasts, and the 
Lord Advocate accepting, the resolution as 
amended was carried by 1or1 to 8g 

[28] Treason Felony Prisoners, M: W Red 
mond moved on the Address (Feb 11th), an 
amendment representing ‘‘that the time has 
come when the cases of all prisoneis convicted 
under the Treason Felony Act, who are, and 
have been for many years, undergoing punish 
ment for offences arising out of insurrectionary 
movements connected with Ireland, may be 
advantageously reconsideied ” This was sup 
ported by Mr Abraham (Cork), and also by 
Lord Charles Beresford The Home Secretary 
said these men were treated in just the same 
way as other prisoners The amendment was 
rejected by 152 to roo [Some changes were 
afterwards made in the treatment of life 
sentences generally, with the result that the 
sentences of these men came up for revision 
with others, and all or all but one of them has 
since been released J 

[29] United States and Spain. The war between 
these two countries received only a limited 
amount of public notice in Parliament On 
April roth Mr. Balfour informed Mr Dalziel 
that the British Ambassador at Washington 
was, at the end of March, authorised to Join 
with the representatives of other great Powers 
in a fnendly representation to the Government 
of the Umted States in favour of peace, pro- 
vi thet he was first of all assured that 
tepreasentation would be well :eceived and 
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would be hkely to be of use Sir Julian 
Pauncefote did, in consequence, Join in the re 
resentation made tothe President on April 7th 
n April oth the British Charge d Affatres at 
Madrid joifed the representatives of the other — 
great Powers in a verbal and identical com 
munication, expressing the opinion that the 
Spanish Government would do well to consent 
to a suspension of hostilities which might lead 
to an honourable peace in Cuba Addressing 
his constituents @at Birmingham (May 13th), 
Mr. Chamberlain, 1n the course of the memo 
rable ‘‘long spoon speech” (see also sect 7), 
remarked that ‘“‘since the Crimean war the 
policy of this countiy has been one of strict 
isolation But a new Situation has arisen 
All the powerful states of Europe have made 
alliances, and as long as we keep outside these 
alliances, as long as we are envied by all 
and suspected by all, and as long as we have 
interests which at one time or another conflict 
with the interests of all, we are liable to be 
confronted at any moment with a combination 
of great Poweis so powerful that not even the 
most extreme, the most hot headed politician 
would be able to contemplate it without a 
certalmscnse of uneasiness ”’ [he first duty of 
the Government in the circumstances was to 
bring all parts of the Empue closer together 
Ihe Government had not, Mr Chamberlain 
went on to say, neglected that primary duty, 
and their next duty was to establish and main 
tain bonds of permanent amity with ou: kins 
men across the Atlantic ‘‘ Even war itself 
would be cheaply purchased, if in a great 
and noble cause the Stars and Stiipes and 
the Union Jack should wave together over an 
Anglo Saxon alhance” These remaiks pro 
duced a strong and deep impression at home, 
on the Continent, and inthe States Officially 
Gieat Britain had declared herself strictly 
neutral in the struggle, but the outspoken 
sympathy individually of many prominent 
nglishmen, coupled with the declared “ open 
door ’ policy of this country with regardto the 
Chinese ports, brought England and America 
closer together than they had ever been since 
before the War of Independence A War Rc 
venue Bill was submitted to the American legis 
lature, containing a clause greatly increasing 
the American tonnage dues Several questions 
1egarding this proposal were addressed to 
Ministers in the Commons, it was the subject 
of representations at Washington, and on 
May 24th Mr Curzon was able to announce 
that 1t had been struck out by the committee 
of the Senate On June 7th Mr, Curzon in 
formed Mr Dalziel that negotiations had taken 
place at Washington for the settlement of all 
pending questions hetween Great Britain and 
the®United States by reference to a Commis 
sion The text of the pioposed arrangements 
had been despatched from Washington, but had 
not yet been received by Her Majesty's Govern 
ment This was supplemented (June roth) by 
a statement that the subjects 1t was proposed 
to refer to the Anglo-American Commission 
all relate to matters affecting Canada and the 
States, though some of them are of Imperial 
as well as of Canadian interest In the course 
of a general debate, which was raised in the 
Commons the same evening (June roth), Sir C. 
Dilke contended that Mr. Chamberiain’s s 
pointed to an alhance with Germany, and gave 
it as his opinion that any notion of a permanent, 
alhance with Germany t Russia was a 
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will o’ the-wisp Mr Curzon said the proposal 
for a treaty of arbitration with the States was 
not accepted, but 1t would be accepted at some 
future time Although the Venezuela difficulty 
was not finally composed, it was an a fair 
process of settlement, and the Behring Sea 
question was about to be referred to a Com 
mission Sir W Harcourt remarked that if 
ever the Eastern Qhestion was to be settled 
on a footing favourable to Great Buitain, it 
must be settled in concert wigh Russia No 
one was more eager for more friendly relations 
with the United States than himself Mr 
Chamberlain, 1n reply, said there was no differ 
ence of opinion between him and the Prime 
Minister, and there was_ solidarity in the 
Cabinet. Lhe object of the Birmingham speech 
was not to lay down a policy, but to state the 
facts and the conditions of the problem He 
did not advise alliances any more than he 
rejected them, but with one exception He 
did say, 1n the SOnECe words he could use, 
that he most earnestly desired close, cordial, 
and intimate relations with the Uni ed Staces 
On June 16th it was announced, in answer to 
SirG Baden Powell, that the amount awarded 
by the Behring Sea Claim Commission .was 
voted on the 13th inst by aspecial Bull in the 
American House of Rep: esentatives 

[30] West Afrioa, Among the supplementary 
estimates submitted for ’978 was one of 
£262,500, the largest item going to make it up 

Ing 4130,000 to cover the initial cost of 
raising, arming, and maintaining a force ‘‘to be 
at present employed on the Niger Teriitories 
It also included £20,000 for special e,penditure 
for the admunistration and defence of the 
northern territories of the Gold Coast Protec 
torate, and £10, oo 1n aid of the cost of tele 
graphs in Lagos,in pursuance of an undertaking 
given by the Government to bear the cost of 
constructing the line not only in Lagos but on 
to Saki and Ogbomosho, and hence to the Niger, 
and then down the river to Torcados, roughly 
estimated to cost 1n all from £22,000 to £25,000 


did not intend that the history of the Gambia 
and Sierra Leone should be repeated in the 
history of the Gold Coastand Lagos Germany 
and especially France had during the last three 
years carried out military expeditions at an 
enormous cost, and had spread all over Ainter 
land to which we had the most undoubted 
clam. If the expansion which France had 
undertaken were allowed to go on without an 
corresponding espansion on our part, the result 
would be that the colonies ofthe Gold Coast and 
Lagos would be strangled in the same way as 
the colonies of the Gambia and Sierra Leone hal 
The Government sent agents into their 
hinterland to make treaties with the native 
chiefs, which they thought would secure them 
5 ae any foreign competition, but had found 
that in spite of those treaties France and Ger 
many had not thought themselves precluded 
from going 1nto those territories and endeavour 
ing to make treaties. Great expeditions had 
been sent from the French colonies like a fan 
all over those territories. Accordingly it had 
been decided to raise a frontier force, which 
woyld be put under the command of Colonel 
rd on the Lagos side. In regard to this 


the Cabinet were from big ear to end 
futely united. Sur E. Grey thought that, to 
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prevent any wrong impression getting abroad, 
they ought to suppoit the vote. An amend- 
ment foi the reduction of the vote proposed by 
Mr Labouchere was rejected by 234 to 27. Mr 
Chamberlain announced (June 14th), that the 
asa had appioved the appointment of Sir 

avid Chalmers, late Chnef Justice of British 
Guiana, and formeily Chief Justice of the Gold 
Coast, as a Royal Commissioner to inquie into 
the circumstances that led to the insurrection 
in the Sierra Leone protectorate, and gene 
rally into the state of affairs in the colony and 
protectorate Replying to Mr Knoa and Sir 
C Dilke (June 24th) Mr, Curzon said the fiscal 
areas mentioned 1n article 1X of the West 
Africa Convention, shortly summarised, include 
the Ivory Coast and interior up to a point 
upon the goth parallel, the Gold Coast and 
1nterior up to the i1th parallel, with a pio 
jecting triangle, the apex of which 1s Waga 
dugu, Dahomey and its intei101 up to the 
same parallel, and Lagos and the Niger terri- 


tories “‘as defined in aiticles II, JIJ, and 
IV of the Convention’ French goods 1m 
ported by way otf the Ivory Coast, Senegal, or 


Algeria might be subject to any duty that the 
Ficnch Government chose to impose, but 
in the case of the Ivory Coast, which falls 
within the present area, such duties must be 
identical with those imposed upon British 
goods Under the new treaty it would be 
impossible to give Canada, and other colonies 
which might decide to admit British products 
on specially favoured terms, any reciprocal 
preferential advantages in the colonies of the 
Gold Coast, Lagos, and in the Niger Coas 
Protectorate, without extending the same a 
vantages to the French, and, as a consequence, 
to all other powers with which most favoured- 
nation treatieS existed Mr Curzon informed 
Mr C McArthur (July rst), that communica- 
tions had been passing between the Govern- 
ment and the Koyal ger Company with a 
view to the assumption by the former of the 
administration hitherto carried on by the Com- 
pany In reply to a question by Mr Hedder- 
wick (July rsth) on the poit whether the 
terms of the Niger Convention did not pre- 
clude the French from installing Government 
commissioners and troops within the enclaves 
which 1t was proposed to lease to the French 
upon the Lower Niger, Mr Curzon said the land 
which would be leased, 1f desired, to the French 
Government would by the lease which formed 
an annex to the Convention, be subect to the 
laws tor the time being 1n force 1n the British 
Protectorate of the Niger districts. 

[31] West Indies. M: Chamberlain made 
(March x4th) a statement on a supplementary 
vote of £120,000 which was made up of £90,000, 
a free grant to West Indian islands in aid 
of floating deficits, and of £30,000 to enable 
the island Governments of St Vincent and 
Dominica to make certain roads and to settle 
labourers on lands. The right hon gentleman 
had previously explamed (March 7th) that the 
above sums did not cover the whole ground, 
being indeed regarded by the Government 
as relatively a small matter. 5 on 
March r4th, the nght hon. gentleman said the 
Government were e ed in negotiations with 
the United States and Canada, and hoped these 
negotiations might result in a_ reciprocity 
oor a between those countries and the 
West Indian colonies for West Indian products, 
though he was unable then to state that the 
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negotiations had made much he ess. Con 
sideiable concessions were as for by the 
United States in return for a reciprocity 
arrangement, and he was not sure that it 
would be possible for the West Indies to 
submit to the sacrifices which they were called 
upon to make. The Crown had in Dominica 
some go,ooo acres of land suitable for small 
cultivators, and the intention was to open that 
jand by the construction of roads. An amend 
ment to omit the item in aid of deficits was 
negatived by 236 to 78, and the further amend 
ments of Mr. Labouchere to omit the item for 


(Aug. 2nd), made a further statement, in pro 
posing a supplementary grant of £41,500 for the 
West Indian Islands, of which £20,000 was a 
grant in aid of local revenues, the balance 
peine the salaries and expenses of an agricul 
tural department, grants in aid of botanic 
gardens and agricultural instruction exper! 
ments, steamer subsidies, and the formation 
and working of central sugar factories He 
said that the negotiations with the United 
States with regard to a recipi ocity ar: angement 
and in connection with a movement tor the 
abolition of bounties had not yet resulted in 
any conclusive settlement, though he was not 
without hope that they mght doso The pro 
posals of the Government were based upon 
the teport of the Royal Commissioners e 
Agricultural Department would be _ placed 
under the direction of Dr. Morris, now assist 
ant director at Kew. The steamei subsidy, for 
improving the means of communication 
between the islands and the markets, was 
%50co 1n the present year, but would be pro 
bably in the future £20,oco a year It was 
proposed to establish direct steamship com 
munication between the West Indies and 
Canada and New York, and if possible between 
amaica and London. They had found the 

nited States in the present negotiations on 
the sugar question very hai d bargainers indeed, 
but Canada had met us in a spirit of liberality 
which the Dominion had always shown in so 
remarhablea way. It was proposed to arrange 
with private capitalists in this country to 
advance £750,000 for the purpose of a central 
sugar factory m each of the three smaller 
islands, a guarantee being given by this 
country of 3 per cent. interest for ten years 
Mr. Laboucheie moved to reduce the vote of 
£30,000, but this was negatived by 178 to 40, the 
vote being then agreed to. 


ACTS AND BILLS. 


The following 13 a list of the public Acts 
of the session of 88 Royal assent March 29th 


—Army (Annual) Act, ee (6x Vict. Ch. 1), 
Registrahon Greland) Act, ce (Ch. 2), Conseh- 
dated Fund (No. 1) Act, '98 ( h. 3) ; royal assent 


April 1st—Greek ee ice (Ch. 4), Pubheo 
May and teomal Jalen Act 0 (Oke ay ay 


Act, '98 (Ch. 7); royal eur fh = ‘Shbca's 
: . 7); royal assen — 
Fenway of Otlec (Gotland) Act, "08 (Gr & be 
oo Ch. — _ a Act, ’98 
ae Act, ‘98 (Ch. Ae  deoard 
Act, ‘98 (Ch. 12), East India Loan Act, ' 
ager uly 25th—Merchan 


’ (Ch. 23); 
Act, ’98 (Ch. ah 
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Canals Protection (London) Act, 
Solicitors (Ireland) Act, ’°98 (Ch. 17), Post Office 
\ povelorhite Act, ’98 (Ch 38), cy i Ww Ng 
Associatwn (Expenses et,” a - 
Officio Justices of the Pence Bootlana) en ”98 
(Ch. 20), Poor Law (Scotland) Act, ‘98 (Ch. 21) 
Statute Law Revision Act, ’n8 (Ch. 22), Umon and 
Benefioes Act, ’98 (Ch. 23), Greenwich Hospital 
Act, ’98 (Ch. 24), Pharmacy Acts Amendment 
Act, ‘98 (Ch t75), 10oyal assent Aug 2nd— 
Companies Act, ’98 (Ch. 26), Isle of Man (Customs) 
Act, ’98 (Ch. 27), Mussels, Per:winkles, and Cockles 
(Ireland) Act, ’98 (Ch 28), Locomotives Act, ’o8 
oe 29), Pauper Children (Ireland) Act, ’98(Ch 30), 
etropolitan Police Uourts Act, ’98 (Ch. 31), Oon- 
solidated Fund (No 2) Act, ’98 (Ch. 32), Telegraph 
(Money) Act, ’98 (Ch 33), Rivers Pollution Pre 
vention (Border Councils) ct, ‘98 (Ch 34); royal 
assent Aug 12th—Vexatious Actions (Scotland) 
Act, ’98 (Fh 35), Criminal Evidence Act, 
(Ch 36), Looal Government (Ireland) Act, _ 
Ch 37), Parish Fire Engines Act, ’98 (Ch 38), 


’ Borrowing Powers Act, ’98 (Ch. 15) 
Act,’ °58 cr 16), 


agrancy Act, ’98 (Ch 39), Cirout Clerks (Scot 
land) Act, ’98 (Ch 40), son Act, ’98 (Ch 41), 
etropolitan 


Trusts (Scotland) Act, 98 (Ch 42), 
Commons Act, ’98 Ch 43), Merchant Shipping 
(Mercantile Marine Fund) Act, ’98(Ch 44), Metro- 
pohtan Poor Act, ’98 (Ch 45), Revenue Act, ’98 
(Ch 46), Expiring Laws Continuance Act, ’98 
(Ch. 47), Benefloes Act, ’98 (Ch 48), Vaccination 
Act, ’98(Ch 49), Seed Supply and Potato Spray- 
ing (ireland) Act, ’98 (Ch 50), Out door f 
(Ireland) Act, Bd ‘Ch. 51), Kingstown Township 
(Transfer of Harbour Roads) Act, ’98 (Ch. 
Libraries (Offences) Act, ’98 (Ch 
Works Loans Act, ’98 (Ch. 54), Universities and 
College Estates Act, ’98 (Ch. a> Local Taxation 
Account (Scotland) Act, ’98 (Ch 56), Elementary 
School Teachers (Superannuation) Act,’98(Ch 57), 
Marnage Act, ’98(.h. 58), Post Office Guarantee 
(No. 2) Act, ’98 (Ch 59), Inebriates Act, ’98 
(Ch 60), Appropriation Act, ’98 (Ch. 61), Uni- 
versity of London Act, ’98 (Ch. 62). 

The above list does not include a large 
number of local Bills which became law dunng 
the session. Paiticulars of some of those 
promoted by the Lonpon County Councit or 
otherwise affecting London will be found in 
sect. 66 The measures mentioned in the 
following paragraphs, which were either intro- 
duced or afterwards taken charge of by the 
Government, have prefixed to theman*. When 
a Bill was withdrawn or dropped, it 1s so stated, 
and cases in which the proceedings upon a 
measure lapsed are notified by the mark (=). 
The day on which royal assent was given 1s 
signified by the small letters r.a , and the date 
upon which the Act came or 1s to come into 
operation 1s also notified, though it should be 
Understood that where no date 1s set down the 
Act came into operation immediately after it 
was passed. In the absence of indication in 
the title or contents of the Bill the capital letter 
E. or S. or I. 18 used to signify that the measure 
1s specifically limited to a part of the United 


Kingdom. 

(38) Adulteration Bills. Two measures on this 
subject were laid before the Commons: one b 
Mr. Kearley, the Adulteration (Food Products 
Bill, which contained 46 clauses, and pose 
to consolidate and amend the flaw relating to 


the sale of food and ; the other by Mr. 
Chaphn, the *Agricalt Products etc. (Adul- 
teration) Bill, which contained x0 clauses, and 


was intended to make better provision agazust 
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the adulteration of certain articles of agricultural 
and horticultural produce Mr Kearley could 
find no Sppeyunit of discussing his Bill, and 
Mr Chaplin’s Bill was not introduced until 
July 22nd, when he stated that the ¢hly con 
dition upon which progress could be made 
with it was that it should be wholly uncon 
tentious Withdrawp July 28th 

(33) Aliens. In moving second reading 
wey 23rd) of a Bill to regulate the immigration 
of aliens, the Earl of Hardwicke*tated that the 
measure reproduced the provisions contained 
in the Bill submitted by Lord poppet four 
years ago, so far as they related to the re 
striction of the immigration of aliens whose 
Peon: in this country would be injurious 

t enabled ports in the United Kingdom to be 
designated in which an inspector would be 
empowered to board any vessel arriving with 
immigrant passengers and prohibit the landing 
of any alien “‘ who 1n his opinion 1s either an 
idiot, Insane, a pauper, a person likely to become 
a public charge, or a person suffering from any 
dangerous, contagious or infectious disease’ 
(clause 3) The Earl of Dudley supported the 
broad principle of the Bill Lord Herschell 
expressed serious doubts whether in uts 
praca working the measure would not do 

ritish industry more harm than good The 
Prime Minister spoke in favour of the principle 
of the Bill, second reading of which was carried 
by 81 to 19 An amendment by Earl Grey to 
omit from the inspectors powers that of pro 
hibiting the Janding of an alien who was a 
~* “to become a public 
feated by 79 to 32 
... and amended by the 
standing committee, and from the amended 
clause 3 Lord Herries (July sth) proposed to 
omit the added power to prohibit the landing 
of a person without means of support , but this 
roposal was defeated by 86 to 36 ~=Bill sent to 
ommons (=) 

{34] Allotments (London) Bill was introduced 
by Earl Carrington, the object being to enable 
the London County Council to acquire land 
and Jet it forallotments The Bill was opposed 
by Lord Harris, and rejected by 87 to 2 

{35) *Attendanoe at School Bootland ull was 
introduced by Lord Balfour Under the present 
rules as to school attendance in Scotland, 
saholars leave school at an unduly early age, 
when the effects of such education as they have 
previously obtained are not lkely to be per 
manent In order to provide for their longer 
continuance at school the Bill proposed that 
every school board might from time to time, 
with the approval of the Scotch Education 
Department, make bye laws to have effect 
within its district for all or any of the purposes 
following —({1) Prescribing (a) a higher 
minimum age, or (6) the passing of a higher 
standard, or (c) a higher minimum age and the 
passing of a higher standard, than 1s required, 
as the condition of the partial or total ex 
emption, as the case may be, of children not 
more than fourteen years of from the 
obhgation to attend school, by or in pursuance 
of any Act of Parhament regulating the educa- 
tion of children or their employment in labour ; 


(2) Revo or altering any bye-law previously 
made. Bull passed Lords, withdrawn in 
Commons, July 28th 

* Act, '96 (6x Vict., ch 7—1r.a. 


May 23rd). The preamble recites that accused 
persons are sometimes kept in prison for a 
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long time on account of their inability to find 
sureties, although there 1s no msk of their 
apeoudine: or other reason why they should 
not be bailed, and it 1s therefore espe olent to 
amend sect 23 of the Indictable Offences Act, 
*48 , and the measure enacts that where a Justice 
has power, under sect 23 of the statute in 
question, to admit to bail for appearance, he 
may dispense with sureties if, in his opinion, 
the so dispensing will not tend to defeat the 
ends of justice 

[37] Benefices Bills. Two measures with 
regard to the transfer and easercise of Church 
Patronage and the amendment of the Pluralities 
Acts were introduced to the Commons One 
of them was brought forward by Mr Lyttelton, 
who, when moving second reading (March and), 
stated that the object in view was to minimise 
the chances of having a bad erie appointed, 
and to increase the chances of the appointment 
ofa good one’ The Bill would extend the right 
of parishioners to object to unfit persons, and 
would slightly increase the power of a bishop 
to refuse to institute unsuitable persons, while 
it would also enable the bishop to get rid of a 
parson who had proved himself unfit The Bill 
would also abolish the sale of next presentations 
altogether Mr Balfour stated the Government 
measure was based upon, broadly speaking, 
the same ground as ths Bill After some 
discussion, second reading of the Bull was 
agreed to, and it was referred to the standin 
committee on law Mr _ Balfour introduce 
the Government measure, Benefices(No 2) Bill 
on the following day (March 3rd), and second 
reading was taken on March 7th, M: Balfour 
remarking in course of the discussion that the 
prohibition of the sale of advowsons was a 
question of very great complexity, and express- 
ing the opinion that this Bill was as far ag 
practical statesmen dealing with the subject 
could go An amendment for the rejection of 
the Bill, which was propeecs by Mr Brynmor 
Jones and seconded by Mr H S Foster, was 
negatived by 243 to 57, and the Biull referred to 
a standing committee on law, who took it as 
the basis of their proceedings and reported it 
with amendments on Aprilist Mr Lyttelton’s 
Bill was reported without amendment 

On the Government Bull being considered as 
amended (June 16th), Mr H S Foster proposed 
the rejection of the measure, objecting strongly 
to the Bill because in his view it proposed to 
confiscate private rights without compensation 
The amendment was seconded by Mr Samuel 
Smith, who drew attention ‘‘ to the prevalence 
of Roman Catholic practices in the Church,” 
and contended for legislation in restraint of 
doctrines and practices which he said were 
now so prevalent amongst the clergy Sir W 
Harcourt, who afterwards spoke, said an 
allegation had been made, and he believed it 
was well founded, that there existed in the 
Church of England a conspiracy to overthrow 
the principles of the English Reformation If 
they were going to deal with the quastion of 
institution to a benefice, was there any ground 
upon which institution ought to be refused 
stronger than that of perjury on the part of a 
priest who had taken an oath which publicly 
and secretly he was violating? He had seen 
no disposition whatever on the part of the 
bishops to discourage the appointment and 
promotion of persons by whom these practices 
were followed. It was theduty of the Houseto 
see that there should be some security sgainst 
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the principles professed by ithe Established 
Church being deliberately violated in a secret 
and dishonourable manner Mr _ Balfour, in 
course of his reply, expressed regret that there 
were members who were willing to sacrifice 
the certain reform which the Bull contained in 
the hope that they might have at some future 
time @ measure carrying out other objects, 
which, however desirable 1n themselves, were 
entirely separate from the present measure, 
He did not complain of Mr Smith and Sir W 
Harcourt for taking advantage of this oppor 
tunity to raise controvergies concerning ritual 
in certain London churches, but he did blame 
them for making the opportunity for a dis 
cussion upon certain questions of ritual a 
ground for rejecting a Bill which was intended 
to deal with an entirely different class of 
grievances The amendment was rejected by 
220 to 75 A number of amendments was 
afterwards discussed at this and subsequent 
sittings of the House Among them was a 
proposal of Mr Bryn Roberts that only Welsh 
speaking clergymen should be instituted to 
certain benefices in Wales, which was rejected 
by 185 to 99 An amendment of Mr Carvell 
Williams to abolish the sale of advowsons as 
distinguished fiom next presentations was 
defeated by 182 to 74 Mr Samuel Smith 
(June 21st) moved an amendment giving a 
bishop power to 1efuse to institute or admit to 
a benefice a presentee who had within the five 
years next preceding his presentation taught 
doctrines contiary to or inconsistent with the 
39 Articles or participated in ecclesiastical 
pincers not authorised by the Book of 
ommon Piayer The present Bill ought, he 
said, to be used as an instrument to put 2 sto 
to a state of things which, if 1t went on muc 
longer, would destroy the National Church 
The Attoiney Geneial gave a blank denial to 
the allegation that many of the bishops were 
steeped to the lips in ritualistic practices 
and held opinions equivalent to the doctrines 
of the Roman Church This measure never 
purported to interfere with the power of the 
ishops with 1egard to ritual and doctrine 
Offences connected with ritual and doctrine 
could now and ought to be dealt with as an 
objection to institution Sir W Harcourt said 
it could not be denied that the1e were hundreds 
and thousands of the ordained clergy of this 
country who were deliberately endeavouring 
to ove throw the law of the Reformed Church of 
England The children of Protestant parents 
were coriupted by clergymen who not only 
taught them lessons which were abhorrent 
to the religious convictions of their pa ents, 
but who were themselves living examples of 
dishonour and of falsehood, who demoralised 
all those amongst whom they dwelt, and whose 
existence was in itself a living he Mr Balfoui 
denied that he had endeavoured to minimise 
the amportance of this subject He had denied 
that the evils complained of existed to anything 
hke the extent that the right hon gentleman 
supposed As far as any evidence that had 
come before him showed, the deplorable 
practices referred to were limited in their 
extent, and the clergy who regarded them with 
epproval formed but a very small minority of 
clergy ofthe Enghsh Church. The amend- 
ment, f carried, would not have the slightest 
effect in checking ritualistic practices. rR 
Wallace (Edinburgh) characterised the amend 
yment a8 a contemptible device to try to attain 
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populasity by raising a “No Popery” cry 
e amendment was rejected by ars to 103 
the third readin une 28th), Sir W_ Harcourt 
said the Act of Umformity was the Act of 
Settlement of the Established Church If the 
clergy of this country desired to be delivered 
from obligations which they might conceive 
to be onerous and irksome, they could be dis 
charged only by putting an end to the compact 
by which they held their preferments and their 
offices As far asthe present measu)e reformed 
abuses 1n the“.ale of patronage and prevented 
unfit men from obtaining benefices he had 
nothing to say against it, but its exclusion of 
misconduct 1n respect to doctrine and practice 
seemed to him to be wholly illogical and 
irrational Mr Balfour retorted that Sir W 
Harcourt had sought to avert the course of 
rational legislation in order to arouse in the 
country a feeling which he admitted had much 
to justify it, but which nothing 1n the Bill 
touched even prey and with which the 
Bill ought not to be brought even remotely 
into connection He repeated that the great 
a ity of the clergy were loyal to the Church 
of England, as understood by them and by the 
general body of the lait Futreme ritualistic 
prattices were not only illegal but highly 
injurious tothe Church At the same time it 
should be remembered that the Church had 
been a great blessing to this country, because 
it was tolerant of wide differences of opinion 
within its borders He could never be a party 
to driving out of the Church any of those who 
obeyed the existing law, nor did he think 
anybody ought to desire, under any guise 
whatever, to narrow the boundaries of the 
Church ‘Third reading was agreedto Second 
reading taken in Lords July 7th, the Arch 
bishop of Canterbury expressing approval ot 
the measure, and the Marquis of Salisbury in 
replying to some observations by the Earl of 
Kimberley as to practices on the part of some 
of the clergy that had excited a feeling of dis 
quietude, observing that he believed the danger 
indicated was a real danger, but he did not 
think it prevailed largely, and many of the 
things about which excitement had arisen were 
of rather a trivial character Bull passed 
through committee July 18th Considered as 
amended July 22nd, when further amendments 
were made, the provision being added to 
clause 11 relative to fees paid in respect of 
picccenes in the court under the Act 
urther amendments made on third reading 
uly 28th), and Bull returned to Commons 
is’ amendments considered and agreed to 
by Commons Aug 1st 
[88] *Benefices Act, '88 (6:1 & 62 Vict, ch 
8—ra Aug xz2th—commences Jan 1st, '89), 
t 1 (transfer of patronage rights) sets 
forth that (1) A transfer of a mght of patron- 
age of a benefice shall not be valid unless— 
(a) 1t 18 registered in the prescribed manner 
in the registry of the diocese within one month 
from the date of the transfer, or within such 
extended time as under special circumstances 
the bishop may think fit to allow, and (6) it 
transfers the whole interest of the transferor 
in the nght, except as hereinafter provided ; 
and (c) more than twelve months have elapsed 
since the last institution or admission to the 
ce Se a shall not peer to offer 
or sale by public auction any r patronage, 
save m the case of an advowson to be sokd 10 
conjunction with any manor, or an estate 
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in land of not less than 100 acres situate in 
the parish in which the benefice is situate or 
in an adjoining parish and belonging to the 
same owner as the advowson; and any person 
who offers any right of patronage for sale by 
auction in contravention of this se€tion, or 
who bids at any such sale, shall be liable, on 
summary conviction, to a fine not exceeding 
£100. (3) Any agreement for any exercise of a 
right of patronage of a benefice in favour or on 
the nomination of any particular poe and 
any agreement on the transfe® of a right of 
patronage of a benefice—(a) for the re-transfer of 
the right, or (4) for postponing payment of any 
part of the consideration for the transfer until 
a vacancy or for more than three months, or 
(c) for payment of interest until a vacancy or for 
more than three months, or (d) for any payment 
in respect of the date at which a vacancy occurs, 
or (e) for the resignation of a benefice in favour 
of any person, shall beinvalid. For the declara- 
tion set forth in the Clerical Subscription Act, 
’6s, is substituted one scheduled with this Act, 
setting forth, among other things, that the 
presentee has not with respect to the presenta- 
tion been party or privy to any agreement 
which is invalid under this Act; and it is made 
an offence to knowingly make any false state- 
ment in the declaration, or to commit any 
breach of the promissory part of his declaration. 
The expression ‘‘transfer” in this section is 
defined to include any conveyance or assurance 
passing or creating any legal or equitable in- 
terest infer vivos, and any agreement for any 
such conveyance or assurance, but shall not 
include (a) a transmission on marriage, death, 
or bankruptcy, or otherwise by operation of law; 
nor (6) a transfer on the appointment of a new 
trustee where no beneficial interest passes. 
Under sect. 2 a bishop may refuse to insti- 
tute or admit a presentee to a benefice (a) if, 
at the date of the vacancy, not more than one 
ear has elapsed since a transfer, as defined 
by the first section of this Act, of the right of 
patronage of the benefice, unless it be proved 
that the transfer was not effected in view of 
the probability of a vacancy within such year; 
or (6) on the ground that at the date of 
presentation not more than three years have 
elapsed since the presentee was ordained 
deacon, or that the presentee is unfit for the 
discharge of the duties of the benefice by 
reason of physical or mental infirmity or in- 
capacity, pecuniary embarrassment of a serious 
character, grave misconduct or Sr dae of duty 
in an ecclesiastical office, evil life, having by 
his conduct caused grave scandal concerning 
his moral character since his ordination, or 
having, with reference to the presentation, 
been knowingly party or privy to any trans- 
action or agreement which is invalid under 
this Act. A bishop shall not collate, institute,€ 
or admit any person to a benefice until the 
expiration one month after notice, in the 
prescribed manner, that he proposes to collate 
stitute, or admit such person has been serve 
on the churchwardens of the parish, who shall 
ublish the notice in the prescribed manner. 
There is under sect. 3 an appeal against refusal 
to institute on any ground included in the pre- 
vious section, or of unfitness or disqualification 
of the presentee otherwise sufficient in law, 
except a ground of doctrine or ritual, to a court 
consisting of the archbishop of the province and 
of a judge of the Court, who fs to de- 
cide all questions o: and find as to any fact 


alleged as reason of unfitness or disqualification 
and his decision on such questions of law an 
his finding as to any such fact shall be binding 
on the archbishop, who shall thereupon, (i) if the 
judge finds that no such fact sufficient in law 
exists, direct institution or admission; or (ii) if 
the judge finds that any such fact sufficient in 
law exists, decide if necessary whether by 
reason thereof the presentee is unfit for the 
discharge of the duties of the benefice and 
determine whether institution or admission 
ought, under the circumstances, to be refused. 
Certain parts of statutes are repealed which 
pevent the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 

ridge from penne or nominating to the 
benefices and livings therein mentioned per- 
sons already holding any benefice with cure of 
souls, provided that nothing be done in contra- 
vention of the other Acts regulating the holding 
of benefices in plurality. 

A change is made in the constitution of the 
commission under the Pluralities Acts; and 
where a commission appointed under those 
Acts and this reports that the ecclesiastical 
duties of a benefice are inadequately performed, 
and that this is due to the negligence of the 
incumbent of the benefice in the performance 
of those duties, the bishop, if he thinks the 
appointment of a curate desirable, shall himself 
appoint a curate or curates, without requiring 
the incumbent to do so, and may also, if in his 
opinion the adoption of such a course is ex- 
pedient in the interests of the benefice, inhibit 
the incumbent from performing all or any of 
those duties. The incumbent may appeal 
against the appointment of a curate by the 
bishop under this section and against any 
such inhibition to the court, constituted under 
this Act, within one month after such appoint: 
ment or the isgue of such inhibition. On any 
such appeal the judge shall determine whether 
the incumbent has been negligent as aforesaid, 
and the archbishop shall thereupon—(i) if the 
judge finds that the incumbent has not been 
negligent as aforesaid, rescind the appointment 
and inhibition, if any; or (ii) if the judge finds , 
that the incumbent has been negligent as 
aforesaid, decide whether by reason thereof 
the said appointment should have been made, 
and also whether the incumbent should be 
inhibited from performing any and what eccle- 
slastical duties of his benefice; and shall give 
jucpment accordingly, and that judgment shall 

e final. And this section of the Act provides 
that as regards incumbents presented or collated 
after the commencement of the Act, in certain 
cases of sequestration the benefice is to become 
void, There is a power to make rules under 
the Act (clause 11), and in framing them regard 
is to be had to making the procedure and 

ractice as simple and inexpensive as possible. 
Ihe fees paid in respect of proceedings in the 
court under this Act are to be paid over to 
the common fund of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, who shall, out of such common 
fund, defray all the expenses of and incidental 
to the sittings of the court and the remunera- 
tion of its officers, and all expenses which are 
necessarily incurred in the execution of this 
Act in such proceedings: provided that no 
portion of any fund destined for the relief of 
necessitous incumbents shall be applied to the 
payment of the aforesaid expenses. Every 

with cure of souls which at the 
commencement of the Act is donative shall as, 
from that date be presentative, 
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[39] Canals Protection (London) Act, '96 (61 
& 6a Vict, ch 16—r a opuly 2sth—commences 
{an rst, 99), was introduced by Mr Holland 

ithin the administrative county of London 
the local authoiity may by written notice re 
quire ac company to protect dangerous 
places on canals, and if the company refuse 
to comply with any such requisition, a court 
of summary jurisdiction may by order on com 
plaint by the local authority determine, after 
due inquiry, whether any such danger exists, 
and whether the works required are necessary 
and such as the company may be reasonably 
required to carry out and determine whether 
the costs for any such works and the future 
maintenance thereof shall be borne by the 
local authority or the companys or in what 
proportions between them If the order be 
not complied with within the time limited, the 
local authority may execute the works necessary 
for compliance with the orde: and may recove1 
the costs thereof from the canal company, so 
fai as payable bythem Any order 1s subject 
to appeal to quarter sessions 

rl *Oolonial Loans Bull was introduced (July 
r2th) with the object of creating a Colonial 
] oans Fund on the model of the Local Loans 
Fund for the purpose of granting loans to 
Crown colonies out of moneys to be raised 
either by the issue of Colonial guaranteed stock 
or by the issue of bonds en a colony re 

uired a loan, application would be made to the 
Colomal Secretary, and would be consideied 
by him and the Treasury if they were pi epared 
to recommend the loan to Parliament, the rate 
of interest and the term of the loan would be 
fixed by them, and the colony would be re 
quired to pass an ordinance imposing a charge 
upon its revenues for inteiest, management 
and repayment of capital by instalments Full 
Parliamentary sanction would be required in 
every case The resolution upon which the 
Bull was based was agieed to July 18th, and the 
Bill itself brought in on the following day 


Withdrawn July 3oth 

[41] Colonial es (Deceased Wife s Sister) 
Bill was introduced bj Lord Strathcona and 
Mount Royal and proposed that every marriage 
between a man and his deceased wifes sister 
heretofore or hereafter lawfully and validly 
contracted in any British colony dependency, 
or possession should be deemed to have been 
on gt to be lawful and valid for all purposes 
within the United Kingdom, with a saving for 
rights existing at the passing ofthe Act Second 
reading was moved July sth, whereupon re 
ection of the measuile was proposed by the 
Lord Chancellor The Bill was supported by 
Lord James of Hereford, Viscount Esher, and 
gs Earl of Kimberley, and opposed by Viscount 
nutsford, second reading being in the result 
carried by 129 to 46 Among the supporters 
of the Bull were the Prince of Wales, the Dukes 
of Devonshire, Bedford, Fife, Grafton, Portland, 
and Westminster, the Marquises of Lans 
downe and Ripon, Earls Cariington, Cowper, 
Derby, Kimberley, Northbrook, Portsmouth, 
Ravensworth, Spencer, Viscount Wolseley, 

Lords Brassey, Burton, Farquhar, Glenes 
Heneage, Lawrence, Mount-Stephen, Norton 
and Plunket The minority against included 
the Archbishops and seven Peahops, Viscount 
Cross, the Dukes of Norfolk,}Richmond, and 
Rutland, the Marquis of Salisbury, Viscount 
» and our In committee 
‘ Spvords were msert 


* 


ed providing that both - by the Chief 
80 


parties to any such marriage must be domiciled 
in the colony where it was contracted Bull 
dee 2 third time and sent to Commons July 
28th (= 
(42) on Employment Abolition Bull was 
introduced by Sir Arthur Forwood, and pro 
posed to abolish the defence of common employ 
ment in procecsunge unger the Employers’ 
Liability Act, and to extend the hability to all 
cases arising from negligence by a fellow 
servant, what@ei his status in the employ 
The measure did not apply to any of the occu 
pations to which the Workmen s Compensation 
Act 97, applies, but the second of its clauses 
rmitted employers whose tradeis not included 
in the Act to engage their workmen subject to 
itsterms Mr Asquith supported the Bill as far 
as it went though he regarded it as falling 
seriously short of the requirements of the case 
The Home Secretary remarked that if the 
House desired to read the Bill a second time 
the Government would not object, though their 
own view was that the time was inopportune 
to raise important questions which were ex 
perimentally, and he hoped more than exper1 
mentally, settled by the Act of 97 Sir A 
Forgood announced his willingness to with 
draw 1n committee the second clause of the 
measure On a division the second reading 
was carried by 215 to 53 Considered in com 
mittee June rsth when on the motion of Sir 
A Forwood words 1n clause x which limited 
the opeiation of the measure to proceedings 
under the Employers Liability Act were 
omitted An amendment of Mr Renshaw for 
the omission of words whose object was to 
prevent contracting out of the Ball was sup 
pores by the Attorney General, but defeated 
y 134 to 1o4 Some amendments were made 
in the Bill but it was eventually withdrawn 
(43] Companies Act, '98 (61 & 62 Vict , ch 26— 
ra Aug end), was introduced by Sir John 
Lubbock, and enables the court to t relief 
for non compliance with the Act of ’67, where 
any shares credited as fully or partly paid up 
have been issued for a consideration other than 
cash, and at or before the issue of such shares 
no contract or no sufficient contract 1s filed with 
the Registrar and Joint Stock Companies, if the 
court 18 satisfied that the omission to file was 
accidental or due to inadvertence, or that for 
any reason it 1S just or equitable to grant relief 
The object of the measure was stated to be to 
remove doubts caused by recent decisions of 
the courts, whether large numbers of shares 
honestly issued and taken up as fully paid or 
partly paid are, 1n fact, fully paid or partly paid 
1n manner intended 
(44) *Companies Bill to amend the Companies 
Act, was reintroduced by the Earl of Dudley, 
end referred to a select committee, which 
further continued the inquiry that was com 
menced in 96 and carried on through 97, and 
reported the evidence taken this session (Aug 
8th), with a recommendation that if the Bill be 
again introduced into their Lordships’ House a 
committee be n appointed 
[45] Congested Distests Board (Ireland) (Com- 
Purchase Powers) Bill, introduced by 
r ly, the object being to so extend the 
powers of the Board as to enable them to 
acquire by compulsory purchase land in the 
vicinity of congested districts m Ireland. The 
li was supported by Mr Davitt (Feb sgrd 
and other Irish representatives, but o 
Secretary as unnecessery and ag 
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calculated to be injurious to the work of the 
Board, and rejected on second ieading by 223 


to 137 
[46] Copyright. Two Bills on thf subject 
were lal ore the House of Peers one by 
Lord Monkswell, proposing to amend the law 
relating to copyrgght in riodical works, 
lectures, abridgments, and otherwise , the other 
by Lord Herschell, which was the measure 
framed by the Copynght AssodPation as repre 
senting the interests of publishers as well as 
authors Both were read a second time, and 
referred to a select committee, which took much 
interesting evidence, and reported (July 29th), 
stating that they had been unable to complete 
the inquiry, and recommending that if a Bill 
upon the subject be again introduced into their 
Lordships’ House a committee be again ap 
pointed 

[47] Corn Sales Bill Mr Rankin proposed 
(April 20th) second reading of a Bill to provide 
for greater uniformity in the weights and 
measures used in the sale of corn Future 
dealings were to be by weight only, and by the 
hundredweight of 112 lb , except in the case of 
any less quantity than the hundredwer let, to 
which the Bill did not apply The President of 
the Board of Agriculture suggested that, as the 
proposal to make the unit the hundredweight 
of 112 lb met with much opposition, the second 
reading should not be pressed On a division 
the Bill was rejected by 150 to 76 

[48] Court of Bull was intro 
duced by Mr Pickeisgill, and proposed the 
creation of a court of criminal appeal, to which 
there would be amght of appeal 1n capital cases 
and an appeal by leave of the court in non 
capital cases where there had been a conviction 
on indictment The Home Secretary could not 
support a measure which gave this general 
right of appeal 1n criminal cases Mr Asquith 
supported the second reading on the general 
principle that a court of appeal 1s desirable in 
certain cases, though without committing him- 
self to the machinery of this particular matter 
The Bull was rejected by 180 to 116 

[49] * Onminai Evidence Act, 88 (61 & 62 Vict , 
ch 36—ra Aug 1r2th—commences Oct 12th, ’98 
—E and S his important measure, which 
enables (subject to certain provisoes) every 
persen charged with an offence, and the wife or 

usband, as the case may be, of the person so 
charged, to give evidence for the defence, was 
at lengt pare’ on the statute book It was 
presented by the Lord Chancellor Feb 1oth, and 
after being amended in some respects was sent 
to the Commons, where it was considered on 
second reading, April 25th Mr Pickersgill 
proposed the rejection of the measure, which 
was seconded by Mr J L organ Mr Lyttel® 
ton, Mr T | Healy, Mr Bowles, Mr 
Atherley Jones were among the other'opponents 
of the measure, but it received the support of 
Sir R_ Reid and Sir E Clarke, among others 
Second reading was in the result carried by 
229 to 80 In committee an amendment of Mr 
Bowles proposing that children under the age 
of 16 should not be competent to L piss evidence 
on their own behaif was negatived by 159 to 51, 
and amendments hmiting the operation of the 
Bull to charges on indictment and to offences | 
not triable by a court of nee Jeers | 
y.. aay but an amen ge of Mr | 

organ (now paragraph sect 1 

of the Act) was accepted An amendment of 
Mr, Carson to omt the proviso excluding | 
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Ireland from the scope of the measure was the 
subject of an anmmmated discussion, after which 
it was withdrawn Some amendments were 
made on the report The rejection of the 
measure was proposed on its final stage (July 
26th), but the third reading was agreed to 
without adivision Subyjoined are the leading 
provisions of the Act — 

Sect 1: ‘Every eres charged with an 
offence, and the wife or husband, as the case 
may be, of the person so charged, shall be a 
competent witness for the defence at every 
stage of the proceedings, whether the person 
so charged 1s chai ged solely or pouty with any 
other person’ Provided as follows —(a) 
person so charged shall not be called as a 
witness 1n pursuance of this Act except upon 
his own application (6) The failure of an 
person charged with an offence, or of the wife 
or husband, as the case may be, of the person 
so charged, to give evidence shall not be made 
the subject of any comment by the prosecution 
(c) Ihe wife or husband of the person charged 
shall not, save as in this Act mentioned, be 
called as a witness in pursuance of this Act 
except upon the application of the person so 
charged (d@) Nothing in this Act shall make a 
husband compellable to disclose any communi- 
cation made to him by his wife durng the 
marriage, or a wife compellable to disclose any 
communication made to her by her husband 
during the marriage (e) A person charged and 
being a witness in pursuance of this Act may 
be asked any question 1n_ cross examination 
notwithstanding that it would tend tocriminate 
him as to the offence charged (/) A person 
charged and called as a witness 1n pursuance of 
the Act shall got be asked, and if asked shall 
not be required to answer, any question tending 
to show that he has committed or been con 
victed of or been ial i with any offence other 
than that wherewith he 1s then charged, or 1s 
of bad characte:, unless—(i) the proof that he 
has committed or been convicted of such other 
offence 1s admissible evidence to show that he 
is guilty of the offence wherewith he 1s then 
charged, or (1) he has personally or by his 
advocate asked questions of the witnesses for 
the prosecution with a view to establish his 
own good character, or has given evidence of 
his good character, or the nature or conduct of 
the defence 1s such as to involve 1m putations 
on the character of the prosecutor or the wit- 
nesses of the prosecution, or (111) he has given 
evidence against any other person ed er 
with the same offence (g) Every person called 
as a witness in pursuance of this Act shall, 
unless otherwise ordered by the court, give his 
evidence from the witness box or other place 
from which the other witnesses give their 
evidence (4) Nothing in this Act shall affect 
the provisions of sect 18 of the Indictable 
Offences Act, ’48, or any right of the person 
charged to make a statement without being 
sworn ” 

Other sections of the Act provide that, 
where the only witness to the facts of the 
case called by the defence 1s the person 
charged, he 1s to be called as a witness 
immediately after the close of the evidence for 
the prosecution In cases where the mght of 
1eply depends upen the question whether 
evidence has been called for the defence, the 
fact that the person charged has been called as 
a witness 18 not of itself to confer on the 
Prosecution the mght of reply. The wife or 
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husband of a person charged with an offence 
under any enactment mentioned in the schedule 
to this Act may be called as a witness either for 
the prosecution or defence and without the 
consent of the person charged [The enact- 
ments so scheduled relate to punishment under 
the Vagrancy Act for desertion of wife or 
family, sect 80 of the Poor Law (Scotland) 
Act, ‘45 , certain sections of the Offences against 
the Person Act and of the Married Womens 
Property Act, and any section of the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 85, and of the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children Act, 94] Nothing 1n the 
Act 1s to affect a case where the wife or husband 
of a person charged with an offence may at 
common law be called as a witness without the 
consent of that peison 

(60) *East India Loan Act, '98 (61 
Vict, ch 13—ra Jply rst), authonmses the 
Secretary of State in Council of India, at any 
time or times, to raise in the United Kingdom, 
for the service of the Government of India, 
any sum or sums not exceeding 1n the whole 
%10,0c0,0 o sterling On the money resolution 
on which the measure 1s based Lord George 
«Hamilton (June 7th) made an interesting finan 
cial statement (see headed article INDIA), ex 
plaining, 1n regard to this particular proposal, 
that the money was required to redeem obliga 
tions then approaching maturity, to provide 
capital for railway extension, and to give a 
certain reserve resource to the Secretary of 
State, so that 1n the case of any exceptional dis 
turbances 1n India, or in the event of a famine 
or war that would reduce the revenue, he would 
have something behind him to temporarily 
meet the difficulty Three millions of 33 deben 
ture stock would mature in Augfst, and would 
be replaced by bonds bearing a lower rate of 
interest The total amount required to replace 
existing obligations was 43,384,000, and 
$2,615,000 would be wanted to meet disburse 
ments and for railway capital to be raised in 
this country for Indta 

(51) *Elementary School Teachers (Superannua 
tion) Act, '98 (61 & 62 Vict , ch pa a Aug 12th 
—commences on April rst, or on such day, 
not more than three months later, as may be 
fixed by her Majesty inCouncii—E andS) The 
measure applies®(a) to elementary school 
teachers certificated after the commencement 
of the Act, and (6) to existing teachers, ‘‘cer 
tificated teacher meaning a teacher who 1s 
recognised unde: the Education Code as a 
certificated teacher for public elementary 
schools 

A teacher certificated after the commencement 
of the Act 1s not to be recognised by the De 

artment as a certificated teacher until the 
Department are satisfied, in the manner to be 

reacribed by rules, of his physical capacity 
There 18 to be compulsory retirement at 605, 
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subject to exceptional continuation of service, 
without option of retirement in good health at 
an earlier The teacher 1s, while serving 
in recorded service, to contribute to the de 
ferred annuity fund at the rate, 1f a man, of £3, 
and, 1f a woman, of £2 a year, or at su 

increased rate as may for the time being be 
fixed by the Treasury 1n accordance with this 
Act On retirement at or after 65 he 1s to be 
fund, to 


entitled, out of the deferred aanaity ne 
is life in 


such annuity for the remainder of 
réppect of his contnbutions to the fund as may 
eh by the tables to be proposed under the 
he 18 Not to be entitled to any return 
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of contnbutions or to any benefits 1n respect of 
his contributions other t the annuity His 
actual sugerannuation allowance will, however, 
be |the annuity which the total amount of his 
own contributions will produce plus a State 
pension If he has contnmbuted tothe deferred 
annuity fund im accordancé with this Act, and 
his years of recorded service are not less than 
half the num of years which have elapsed 
since he became certificated, the Treasury 
grant will be an annual allowance calculated at 
the rate of ros for each complete year of re- 
corded or actual service There 1s a proviso 
for increasing the rate of contribution to the 
fund should the average salaries of the teachers 
exceed a certain sum, and of reducing it if the 
average emoluments have been so reduced as 
no longer to justify that increase ‘‘ Recorded 
service for the Ta ea of this Act has a wide 
definition, though 1t does not include service in 
an evening school 

Where a teacher satisfies the Treasury in the 
prescribed manner that he has served a number 
of years of recorded service not less than 10 
and not less than half the years which have 
elapSed since he became certificated , and has 
not at the date of the application been for more 
than the prescribed time unemployed in re 
corded service, and has become permanently 
incapable, owing to infirmity of mind or 
body, of being an efficient teacher in a public 
elementary school, and 1s not excluded by 
the prescribed disqualifications,—the Treasury 
may Beant to such teacher out of moneys pro- 
vided by Parliament a disablement allowance 
not exceeding, if the teacher 1s a man, £20 for 
10 complete years of recorded service, with the 
addition of é 1 for each complete additional 5 ear 
of recorded service, and if the teacher 1s a 
woman, £15 for 10 complete years of recorded 
service, with the addition of 13s 4d for each 
complete additional year of recorded service 
But in no case 1s the pension to exceed the 
superannuation to which the teacher might 
have been entitled on serving to the age of 6s, 
and such pension 1s to cease 1f at any time the 
conditions upon which it was originally awarded 
are no longer fulfilled, or on subsequent mar 
nage of the pensioner, or 1f he become in such 
a position as not to be in pecumiary need of 
the allowance IThecontributions under the Act 
from certificated teachers are to be paid to the 
Department by the teachers or their employers 
and paid by the Department to the Nationa 
Debt Commissioners and be invested by them 
so aS to form the deferred annuity fund 

The Department 18 to give to each existing 
teacher the option, within the prescribed time, 
get bemg more than one year afte: the com 
mencement of this Act, of accepting this Act If 
an existing teacher does not so accept this Act, 
it shall not apply to him. Ifan existing teacher 
does so accept this Act, it shall apply to him 
with the modifications that the rate of ros upon 
which the State allowance 1s calculated may be 
augmented in the case of a man by 3¢, and in 
the case of a woman by ad, for complete 
year of recorded service served before the com- 
mencement of this Act, that if the teacher 
has at the date of the acceptance attained the 
age of 65 years or any ter age, and has 
served in recorded service throughout the 
seven years next before the commencement of 
this Act, the provisions with respect to the 
expiration of the certificate shali apply _ _ 
the date of the acceptance were substituted for 
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the date at which the teacher attained the age 
of 65 years; and that if the teacher has not at 
the date of the acceptance attained the said age, 
he must serve in recorded service efter the 
commencement of this Act, and where, during 
any part of the seven years next before the 
commencement of this Act, he was not in re- 
corded service, thé duration of the recorded 
service after the commencement of this Act 
must not be less than the said pert of the seven 
years. Nothing in this section is to authorise 
the grant of any allowance to any teacher who 
at the commencement of this Act 1s 1n receipt 
of a pension out of moneys provided by Parlia 
ment for the service of education. The Trea- 
sury and the Education Department may make 
rules for carrying into effect this Act, and shall 
provide thereby, amongst other things, for per- 
mitting certificated teachers to pay contribu 
tions to the deferred annuity fund during an 
interval not exceeding six months in whic 
they are not employed in recorded service, and 
for reckoning the time 1n respect of which such 
contributions were made, as 1f1t were 1ecorded 
service. Provision 1s made for forfeiture, in 
case of misconduct, of any disablement a 
ance or superannuation allowance. ery 
assignment of or chaige on, and every agree- 
ment to assign or chute any annuity or allow- 
ance to a teacher under this Act, whether 
payable presently or at some future date, shall 
be void , and provision 1s made for the case of 
pagal 

[52] "Education (Board of) Biull. The Duke of 
Devonshire presented (Aug rst) ‘fa Bill to 

rovide for the establishment of a Board of 

ducation for England ,and Wales, and for 
matters connected therewith,” and ‘a Bull for 
the registration of teachers,’ though not with 
a view of asking their lordships to make any 
progress with them this session, even to the 
extent of giving them a second reading The 
first of these measures did not aim at the 
present creation of local educational authorities, 
although the Government were perfectly well 
aware that the establishment of such authorities 
must come, and before long It proposed to 
establish a central educational authority; to 
bring the Education Department and Science 
and Art Department together, and to make 
them divisions of one office, and probably 
under the control of one permanent sec) etary 
to put\an end to the Committee of Council and 
to the office of Vice-President of the Committee 
of Council, and to create a Board of Education 
on the model of the Board of Trade, the Local 
Government Board, and the Board of _ - 
culture If the Education Minister should be 
in the House of Lords, the President of the 
Council would be President of the Board,: — 
the Department would be represented by 
Vice-President of the Board in the House o! 
Commons; but if the Minister of Education 
should be in the Commons, he would have the 
office of President, and there would be no Vice 
President, though the Department would be 

resented in the Lords by some such arrange- 

ment as had been found practicable 1n the case of 
‘other departments. e new central respon: 
sible Department would be charged with the 
supervision of secondary as well as elementary 
education, and of all the agencies appertaining 
to both. It would be entirely a mistake to 
suppose that there was any mntention of simply 
merging the Department of Science and Art 
ito at of The 
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Department itself might probably under the 
Government plan require some reorganisation, 
Some of the duties performed by it—such as 
‘hose in relation to training colleges, to training 
Dupil teachers, to the higher grade schools— 
pertain rather to pecon ey oe to elementary 
education, and it might that 1t would be 
found expedient to group those functions which 
are now discharged bY the ™ vartment with 
others which are now ischar, [by the Science 
and Art Department undera: :ondary Educa- 
‘10n Department proper , while a third division 
might possibly be charged with the supervision 
of the more technical branches of science and 
art instruction, and at the same time the control 
and management of the science and art museums 
which exist both in the Metropolis and the 
piovinces So far as administration was con- 
cerned, he saw no reason why the Government 
pie should lead to any increased expenditure, 
e rather thought it would tend towards 
economy The administration of charitable 
trusts and the framing of schemes under the 
Endowed Schools Acts by the Charity Com- 
missioners would remain untouched, except 
that an instruction would be given to the 
Commissioners to frame schemes, so far as 
they were educational, 1n consultation with 
the Fducation Board, and the Education Board 
would have power to move the Charity Com- 
missioners to promote or alter schemes where 
such promotion or alteration was necessary. 
The educational examination of these endowed 
schools, which was provided for 1n all schemes, 
and their administrative inspection, so far as 
it relates to educational matters, would be 
transferred tothe new Department As to the 
1egistration of teachers, for the purpose of form- 
ing and mainfiuning a registry, the second Bill 
»posed to provide a separate council, though 
‘this purpose si »ome of the members 
.. this council would be nominated by the 
Crown and some by the Universities, though 
ultimately 1t would contain members directly 
repiesentative of the registered teachers them- 
selves. But the Government had not seen 
their way to give tothis council or to any other 
council wide statutory powers, They recog- 
nised, however, that the advice of educational 
experts might be of great value to the Board 
of Education, and they had taken power 
to authorise the President of the Board of 
Education to appoint an educational committee 
to advise the Board on such matters as might 
be referred to 1t Such a committee in all 
probability would be largely tounded on the 
registration council. The Earl of Kimberley 
expressed regret that so small a change was to 
be made as to the powers of the Charity Com- 
missioners, but added that his satisfaction 
would be great if 1t should be found that there 
was a general approval of the scope of the 
measures which the noble duke had proposed, 
Bills read a first time ss ). 
Evidence in Criminal Cases Bill (see sect. 49). 
[63] “Ex-Officio Justices of the Peace Bootland) 
Aot, '98 (61 & 62 Vict., ch. 29—r.a. guly asth), 
enacts that any ex officio justice of the in 
Scotland who has been re-elected to the office 
in respect of which he became a juaice of the 
peace on the expiration o1 other determination 
of a previous term of office, and who has taken 
the oaths required by law to be taken by a 
justice of the peace, may continue to act a8 a 


justice of the peace without again taking such 
oaths. 
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[64] *Factories and Workshops Emergency 
Processes Bill. The object of this measure was 
explained to be to meet the difficulties which 
have arisen in connection with exemptions 
granted by the Factory and Workshop Acts to 
trades which deal with perishable goods 
These difficulties have arisen chiefly in the 
fish curing trade and in creameries It was 
proposed by the Bill to repeal all the existing 
exemptions, and to enable the Secretary of 
State to grant, subject to certain provisoes, 
such exemptions as seemed necessary from the 
provisions of the Factories and Workshops 
Acts with respect to the times of employment 
of women and young persons The measure 
was introduced June zoth, but indications of 
rather strong opposition were manifested to 1t, 
and Jater on the Home Secretary stated that 
he had no intention of pressing the Bill unduly 
on the House, though he hoped it would be 
regarded as anon contentious measure With 
drawn July rs5th 

(65) *Finance Act, '98 (61 &62 Vict ,ch 10o— 
ra July rst), gives effect to the reduction of 
the tobacco duty and the alteration in the 
standard of moisture proposed in his Budget 
(see article Finance, NATIONAL) by the Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer, continues the tea duty 
at ad per lb, and enacts that a person shall 
not subject any cask to any process for the pur 
pose of extracting any spirits absorbed in the 
wood thereof CE Bropeng "|, or have on his 
premises any cask which 1s being subjected to 
any such process, or any spirits extracted fiom 
the wood of any cask The provisions of the 
Stamp Act in reference to the composition for 
stamp duty chargeable on transfers of certain 
colonial stocks are exten ed to the stock of any 
British protectorate or protected state to which 
the Colonial S ock Acts aie applfed Though 
continuing the income tax at 8d, the Act gives 
relief by a new graduation where the income 
does not exceed £700, and exempts from land 
tax am owner in possession who has been 
allowed a total exemption from income tax bj 
reason of his income not exceeding £160, re 
mitting one-half of the amount of the land tax 
where an abatement of income tax has been 
allowed by reason of the income not exceeding 
4402 Withregard to estate duties, an addition 
18 made to sect. 5, sub sect. 2, of the Finance 
Act, ’94, and it 1s also enacted that, where 
in the case of a death occurring after the 
commencement of this Act settlement estate 
duty 1s paid in respect of anv property con 
tingently settled, and it 1s thereafter shown 
that the contingency has not arisen and cannot 
arise, the said duty paid in respect of such pro 
gt Asha 1d_ When the Bill was before 
the Commons, Col Milward, on second read- 
ing, moved an amendment declaring that any 
readjustment of taxation should include a re- 
mission in favour of clergymen whose income 
18 wholly or in part derived from tithe, and in 
whose case It should be shown that they are 
contributing more than their due share to local 


taxation 1s was seconded by Viscount Cran- 
borne, and supported by menor Rasch, among 
others The Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 


plied that the matter so raised formed part of 
the great question of local taxation now before 
the Royal Commission, and if any proposal 
were made by the commission which might 
allevaate the position ofthe clergy, the Govern- 
ment would give it their best attention. Leave 
te withdraw it having been , the amend- 
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ment was negatived by ars to 27_ ‘In course of 
further proceedings on the Bill, Sir William 
Harcourt approved on the whole of the pro- 
posal regarding the income tax, but thought 
that withethe present administration there had 
been too Jittle remission of taxation and too 
great an increase of expenditure The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, 1n,reply, admitted that 
the expenditure on the Army and Navy was 
very large, but maintained that the increase 
was due, not @ the Government, but to the 

ractically unanimous demand of the people 

e motion for second reading was agreed to 

In committee Mr J A Pease (June 13th) 
moved the omission of the clause for the reduc 
tion of the duty on tobacco, expressing himself 
in favour alternatively of a reduction of the 
duty on tea, but afte1 some conversation the 
clause was agreed to Mr Pease later on pro- 

osed to reduce the tea duty fiom 4d to 2d , 

ut this amendment was negatived by 239 to 
103. Thiid reading of the Bill was (June 2 th) 
carried by 159 to 39 

[66, *Greek Loan Aot, '88 (61 Vict, ch 4— 
ra April ist), enables he: Majesty to carry 
into effect a convention entered into with the 
Govgrnments of France, Ru sia, and Greece 
containing articles guaranteeing a loan of 

6,80 ,ooo to be issued by the Government of 

reece The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1n 
moving (March 24th) the financial resolution on 
which the Bill was based, said Greece was un 
able to pay the war indemnity to Turkey without 
a loan, and this the Powers had guaranteed, 
eee Lng the importance of the evacuation 
of Thessaly by Turkey Of the total amount 
of the loan £3,800,000 v ould be required for the 
ee and for compensation to persons 
injured during the war by Greek aoe and 
%1,200,000 was needed to meet the deficit for 
*97 8, 41,000,000 would be appropriated in con 
verting the floating debt of Greece, and £800,000 
would be issued as might be necessary for 
deficits expected to arise subsequently to ’98 
For the first five years Greece will pay an 
annulty of 25 percent of the nominal amount 
of the loan issued, and thereafter will pay a 
fixed annuity of 36 per cent of the nominal 
capital, the balance between interest and 
annuity providing for the gradual amortisation 
of the Joan 

(57] Industries (Ireland) Biull The Ear! of 
Mayo moved (June 21st) second reading of a 
Bill the object of which was to facilitate the 
establishment of electrical industries in Ireland 
by the employment of unused water power in 
that country After a discussion the measure 
was withdrawn, Lord Mayo agreeing to a sug- 
gestion of Lord Cranbrook that the question 
involved in the Bill should be investigated by 
a gelect committee 

[68] Inebriates Mr Knowles moved (March 
8th), and it was resolved, ‘‘ That, inasmuch as 
the present condition of the law relating to 
habitual inebriates, both criminal and non 
criminal, 1s unsatisfactory, it 1s desirable that 
the Government should introduce legislation 
dealing with the subject, and amend and extend 
in particular the Habitual Drunkards Act, ’89, | 
and the Inebriates Act,’88"” The Home Secre- 
tary stated 1n course of the evening that he 
proposed to introduce a measure before very 
long. Baill brought in, and duly became law — 
“Inebrates Act, '98 (61 & 62 Vict., ch. 6o— 
ra. Aug. rath, commences Jan rst, *88). 
Where a person 1s convicted on indictment of 
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an offence punishable with imprisonment or 
penal servitude, if the court 1s satisfied from 
the evidence that the offence was committed 
under the influence of drink or that drunken 
mess was a contributing cause of tle offence 
and the offender admits that he 1s or 1s found 
by the jury to be a habitual drunkard, the 
court may, in additgon to or 1n substitution for 
any other sentence, order that he be detained 
for a term not exceeding three jears in any 
State inebriate refo matory on any certified 
inebriate 1eformatory the manageis of which 
are willing to 1eceive him Any person who 
commits any of ceitain offences specified in the 
Act, and WEG within the twelve months pre 
ceding the date of the commission of the offence 
has been convicted summarily at least three 
times of any offences so mentioned, and who 
is a habitual drunkard, sha! be liable upon con 
viction on indictment, or if he consents to be 
dealt with summarily on summary conviction, 
to be detained for aterm not eaceeding three 
years In any certified inebriate reformatory the 
managers of which aie willing to 1eceive him 
The offences in question include being found 
drunk in a highway or other public place, 
whether a building or not, 01 on licensedepre 
mises, being diunk while in charge, in any 
public place, of any carriage, horse, cattle, or 
steam engine, being drunk while 1n possession 
of any loaded firearms’ refusing or failing 
when drunk to quit licensed premises when 
requested, etc, etc 

‘Lhe Secretary of State may establish State 
inebriate refoimatories, and may make regula 
tions for their rule and management, and, 
subject to any adaptations, alterations, and ex 
cep 1ons made by such regulations, the Piison 
Acts (including the penal provisions thereof) are 
to apply to every such refoimatory, but no 
regu ation shall authorise the infliction of cor 
poral punishment in any such State establish 
ment The Secretary of State, on the application 
of the council of any county or borough or of any 
persons desirous of establishing an inebriate 
refo: matory, may, if satisfied as to the fitness 
of the reformatory andof the persons proposing 
to maintain it, ceitify it as an inebriate re 
formatory , he may make regulations as to the 
establishment, management, maintenance, and 
inspection of such institutions, the classifica 
tion, treatment, etc, of the mates, and the 
apPueatien of their earnings, and the transfer 
of inmaes from one reformatory, State or 
otherwise, to another A county or borough 
council may contribute such sums as they may 
think fit towards or maj themselves undertake 
the establishment of a reformatory certified or 
intended to be certified under the Act Offficers 
of these establishments are to have ali the 
powers, protection, and privileges of a cor 
stable, and porons escaping from the reforma 
tories may arrested without warrant and 
brought back Power 1s given to recover ex 
penses against an inebriate’s estate if he has 
property more than sufficient to maintain his 
amily, if any Licensing powers under the 
Inebnates Acts, as amended by this Act, are 
transferred to the borough council in bo: oughs, 
and elsewhere to the county council, and any 
such council may contnbute towards the estab 
lhshment or maintenance of a retreat under 
these Acts In sect 10 of the MHabitua! 
Drunkards Act, '79, a term not exceeding two 
years 1s substituted for a term not exceeding 
twelve months, and one justice shall be 
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substituted for two justices as the attest: 
authority to the signature of an applicant, an 
a peison who 1s or has at any time been de- 
tained 1n a retreat may have his term of deten 
tion extended, or be readmitted Regulations 
made under the Act are not to come into effect 
until they have lain before each House of Par 
lament The Act 1s adapted to Scotland and 
Ireland 

{59] Insh Surnames Mr MacAleese intro 
duced a Bill to enable any person of Irish birth 
or extraction to adopt and use the prefix ‘*O ’ 
or ‘Mac beforetheirsurnames It consisted 
of three clauses (1) permitting such use of the 
prenx on the person making known 1n writing 

1s Intention in Great Britain to the Home 
Secretary and 1n Ireland to the Chief Secre 
tary , (2) enacting that proof that such intention 
was duly communicated should be held to 
satisfy revising barristers, registrars, and all 
others that the prefix was a legal portion of the 
surname, and (3) repealing all ancient statutes 
brotbiink, the use of either prefix The 
Attorney General for Ireland (March 30th) 
moved to omit clause 1 on the ground that, as 
theie was really no law to prevent the use of 
either prefix, the clause was unnecessary The 
clause was struck out, and clause 2 was on the 
motion of the right hon and learned gentleman 
alsoomitted The Attorney General to: Ireland 
next moved to omit clause 3, and to insert, 
‘So much of any statute as prohibits the use 
of ‘O or‘Mac before any suiname 1s hereb 
1epealed Mr MacAleese asked whether, 1f 
there was no law against the use of ‘Os ’ and 
‘*Mac’s, it was necessary to piopose the 
clause at all Hecomplained of the attitude of 
the Attorney General, and moved to report 
progress repped 

([60] *Land Charges A Bull of the Lord Chan- 
cellor to amend the law relating to charges on 
land, by the substitution of a chaiging order 
for a writ of elegit, and to matters connected 
therewith, passed the first House, but was 
withdrawn in the Commons 

161) Land Law (ireland) Acts Amendment. 
M: Flavin (March 30th) moved second reading 
of a Bull to amend the Imsh Land Acts in 
certain important 1espects, including a reduc 
tion of the statutory te1m of a judicial rent 
fiom 315 to ro years, and a provision for the 
restoration of evicted tenants in Ireland to 
their holdings Mr Dillon, Mr W Redmond, 
and other Irish representatives supported the 
Biull Mr Johnston, Conservative member for 
South Belfast, proposed the rejection of the 
measure, and the Chief Secretary for Ireland, in 
also opposing, said the land law in Ireland was 
more favourable to the tenant than the land 
law in any other country in the world Bull 
rejected by 243 to 128 

[62] Labraries Offences Act, '98 (61 & 62 Vict, 
ch 53—ra Aug s:2th—E ), renders any person 
who 1n any public library or reading room, to 
the annoyance or disturbance of any person 
using the same, behaves 1n a disorder! Y manner, 
uses violent, abusive, or obscene language, 
bets or gambles, or who after prope® warbling 
persists in remaining after closing hours, hable 
on summary conviction to a penalty Was 
introduced by Mr Harwood 


‘LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) AOT, ’88. 


{68} (61 & 6a Vict., ch. 37-1 a. Aug. rath), 
18, 1m each administrative county, to come into 
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operation as to rural district councils and 
guardians on March esth, ’99, and as to county 
councils and urban districts April 1st, ’99, and 
as to all other matters on April rst, ’99, or on 
such other day, not more than twelve months 
earlier or later, as 1n any case the Local Govern 
ment Board (but after the election of county 
councillors for such county and on the applica 
tion of the county council) may appoint, either 
generally or with reference to any particular 
provision of the Act, and different days may 
appointed for different purposes and 

different provisions of the Act, but the enact 
ments relating to the registration of local 
government electors, or to the elections, or to 
any matter required to be done for the purpose 
of bringing the Act into operation on the ap 
pointed day, came into effect on the passing of 
the Act his measure, to auots Lord Ash 
bourne (the Lord Chancellor of Ireland), follows 
the main hnes of the legislation adopted for 
England and Scotland, accompanied only by 
such variations as are necessary owing to the 
special circumstances of Ireland Up to the 
passing of this Act there was, as the term 1s 
understood in Great Britain, practically no 
system of free local self government in Ireland 

ounties were ruled by a grand jury, a county- 
at-large presentment sessions, and baronial 
presentment sessions Each county was 
divided into baionies, which was the smallest 
existing unit for administrative purposes The 
grand jurors were selected by the High Sheriff 
mostly from among the larger landholders, the 
baronial sessions was composed of the local 
grand juror, the local magistracy and a number 
of selected local cess (or rate) payers For 
poor-law purposes the country, was divided 
into unions, each board of guardians being 
composed, one half of magistrates, the other 
half being elected on a system which included 
the cumulative vote he occupier paid the 
whole of the county rate or cess, and half 
the poor rate, the landlord paying the other 
moiety, but in the case of tenements valued at 
under £4 per annum the landlord paid the 
whole of the poo: rate 

The new Act, as in England and Scotland, 
casts the duties of local government upon 
bodies popularly elected, but 1t does not provide 
for the establishment of parish councils, because 
never in that country has the parish been made 
the area of local administration Henceforth 
the local administration will be in the hands 
of four bodies—(a) county councils, (6) urban 
district councils, (¢) rural district councils, and 
(@) boards of guardians, but these may be 
narrowed down to three in the majority of 
cases, because members of the rural district 
councils will also represent the area for which 
they are elected as guardians, and where the 
union 18 within an admunistrative county the 
union will be coincident with the rural 
district, so that the boards of guardians will 
be reall » a8 in England, the district councils 
acting under another name 

franchise in every case 1s the parlia 

mentary franchise with the addition of peers 
and ratepaying women, which follows the 
Scotch precedent and also, as far as district 
councils and parish councils are concerned, the 
Enghsh precedent The qualifications are the 
game a8 in England, save that ministers of 
any religious denomination are not entitled to 
“ait on any of the bodies created under the Act 
“pam Ireland will no longer be centres 
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ofgovernment Although, as 1n Scotland, there 
are no alderman members of the county councils, 
each council may choose from persons qualified 
‘o be coufKullors one or two persons who are 
:o_ be additional councillors during the term of 
office of the firstcouncil To the county councils 
are transferred the financiakand administrative 
powers and duties at present enjoyed by the 
grand juries, and also those exercised by the 
county at-large @resentment sessions, also the 
business of the guardians as to making and 
levying the poor rate in so much of the county 
as 1S not comprised in an urban county district, 
and as to cattle diseases and explosives The 
rand wy business respecting compensation 
or malicious injuries 1s transferred to the 
county court, who may either refuse any ap 
plication or make a decree against the county 
council, an appeal being given 1n certain cases 
to a judge of assize o the rural district 
councils are handed over the duties at present 
discharged by the baronial presentment 
sessions and the powers of rural sanitary 
authorities Expenditure on roads and other 
public works payable py the rural district 
coun¢1ls will be p1 oposed panes councils, but 
will be subject to the veto of the countycouncil , 
while as a further check upon extravagant ex 
penditure, without the express consent of the 
Local Government Board no expenditure on 
roads 1n arural district may receive the sanction 
of the county council, if it exceed by 25 per 
cent the expenditure during the three years 
hefore the standard year Ihe expression 
‘standard year means the twelve months 
ending, as r LSet the poor rate Sept 2oth, 97, 
and as regards the county cess June 30th, '97 
Chairmen of county and district councils and 
of town commissioners are to be ex officto 
justices of the peace The chairman of everv 
rural district council will be an additional 
member of the county council, so that there will 
be a close connection between the two bodies 
The county council will now provide and main 
tain sufficient accommodation for the lunatic 
poor and manage by acommittee their asylums 
though certain powers of control are reserv 
to the Lord Lieutenant, and he also retains the 
power of approving the appointments or dis- 
missals made by the county council of resident 
superintendent and assistant medical officers 
With regard to exceptional distress the county 
council may on the representation of the guar 
dians of any union authorise the guardians, 
subject to certain conditions, to administer ont- 
relief for any time not exceeding two months, 
and one half of any expenditure incurred in 
pursuance of this provision 1s to be levied on 
the county at large, provided that the total 
@mnount so levied in any one year shall not 
exceed 3@ 1n the pound on the ratable value 
of the county , and the guardians may with the 
consent of the Local Government Board obtain 
temporary advances for the purposes of this 
enactment This provision was framed with a 
view of obviating the necessity for special acts 
of parlament, whenever there 1s a recurrence of 
exceptional distress , but 1t was stated both by 
the Lord Chancellor of Ireland and Mr G 
Balfour that it 1s possible there may be occasions 
when the powers of Parhament may have to be 
invoked Ihe county councils are also to ap 
point coroners, and have powers as toinfirmaries 
and fever hospitals, and to oppose bills 1n par- 
hament The tenure of office of county coun- 
cillors 18 three years, and they are to retire 
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alltogether Thecounty electoral divisions are 
to be fixed by the 1 Government Board, 
but the district electoral divisions wjll be the 
present rlaw divisions FEach rural elec 
toral division will elect two councillors to the 
district council, who will also be the guardians 
for that division Fural district councils ma 

choose not more than three persons as ad. 
ditional members, and who 

additional guardians Thesix 
Belfast, Cork, Limerick, Londonderry, an 

Waterford are each made admistrative counties 
called county boroughs, but no substantial 
change has been made in the government or 
status of these towns, although the wider fran 
chise set up by the Act 1s extended to them 
The urban district councils become the road 
authorities, and levy all the rates In rural 
areas the duty of collecting and levying the 
poor rate 1s transferred to the county council, 
and in urban areas to the urban council The 
occupier 1s to be liable for both the county cess 
and the poor rate 1n both the rural districts and 
the towns, and they will both be collected in 
one consolidated rate If any decrease of the 
rate accrues, it will go to the benefit of the 
pecapterss and any Increase will of course 


re to be also 
ties of Dublin 


equally be paid by them The agricultural 
rating grant 1s made on the same puncipie as 
in England (though there 1s no_ limit to its 


duration, as there is in the case of the English 
and Scottish grants), and is estimated to 
amount to £730,000, being a sum equal to half 
the county cess and half the poor rate, taken 
for the purposes of the Act to have been paid 
in respect of agricultural land in the standard 
year The benefit of the grant 1s intended for 
the rural occupier as regards the county cess, 
and for the owner as regards poor rate The 
owner thus becomes relieved of his share of 
the poor rate, the State paying his half, while 
the other moiety, subject to any decrease by 
economy or increase by additional expenditure, 
13 to be paid by the occupier The first pay 
ments under this provision to the Local laxa 
tion Account are to be made during the six 
months ending March 31st, 99, so as to meet 
the half yearly payments on account of the six 
months next eneuine There are included in 
the Act provisions for the temporary adjust 
ment of rent by the Land Commission arising 
out of these changes The charges for extra 
police, compensation for malicious injuries, 
railways, harbours, navigation, and public 
health are excluded from the calculation of the 
standard rate In addition to the £730,000 
Exchequer grant, the proceeds of the Local 
Taxation licence duties collected in Ireland 
and amounting to £200,000, are to be handed 
over to the local authorities, and as cert#&in 
aan in aid are to be abolished when the 
uties are handed over, an additional sum of 
479,000 18 given in lieu thereof These grants 
in aid were mainly grants for lunatics and 
exceptional grants for poor law charges which 
are now thrown on the new governing bodies 
Half the cost of a trained nurse in every union 
in Ireland 18 to be defrayed by the Government 
The first election under the Act of county and 
rural district councillors and guardians 18 to be 
held on March asth, 99, or on such day fourteen 
days before or after that day as the Local 
Government Board may appoint The first 
elections under the Act of aldermen and coun 
cillors 1n county boroughs and urban districts 
are to take place on Jan, 15th, ‘99. Provision 
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was duly made with respect to the registration 
of electors for the purposes of the above Act 
by the * stration Ireland Aot, 098 (6: Vict 
2—ra March aoth) 

The provisions of the Bill were explained by 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland and it was read 
a first time (Feb rst) On the motion for 
second reading (March e2rst) Mr Lambert 
moved an amendment disapproving any scheme 
of Irish local government “ which necessarily 
involves a large permanent giant out of the 
Imperial funds for the reliefof one class alone ' 
This was seconded by Mr Logan, but rejected 
by 167 to 20 Second reading was agreed to 
The clauses of the Bill were under considera- 
tion at sixteen sittings of the House, and in 
course of the proceedings Mr Dillon (May 4th) 
took objection to the clause giving county 
councils certain powers as to exceptional 
distress, contending that its effect would be 
to transfer the pig Srey of releving such 
distress from the British Government to the 
Irish ratepayers The Chief Secretary said 1t 
might be an incidental consequence of the 

roposal that some expenditure now deftayed 
CS the taxpayers of the Umted Kingdom would 
be thrown on the county council, but 1 was 
not intended to exempt the Treasury 1n bearin 
its share where exceptional relief appeare 
necessary He agreed to limit the amount the 
county council might contribute in any one 

ear The clause was carried by 179 to ro4 
Mr Strachey moved an amendment limiting 
the duration of the agricultural 1ating grant to 
five years, but this was (May 16th) negatived 
by 258 to107 Anamendment by Mr Lambert 
for the omission of the provision for the pay 
ment of thee@andlords share of the poor rate 
was defeated by 235 to 70, an amendment by Mr 
McKenna allocating the relief from the poor 
rate to the occupier instead of to the landlord 
was rejected by 251 to 78, and an amendment 
by Sir C Dilke for the omission of the provi- 
sion disabling clergymen from serving as count 

or district councillors was (May 23rd) negative 
by 146to 68 Among the amendments brought 
forwaid on the repoit stage was one by Sir J 
Willox (July 6th) proposing that at all meetings, 
other than committee meetings, of county or 
district councils, accredited representatives of 
the newspaper press should be peimitted to 
attend, and should receive reasonable facilities 
for obtaining reports of the proceedings, but 
this was rejected by 288 to 77. An amendment 
by Mr H Plunkett, providing that two coun 
cillors instead of one should be returned for 
each county electoral division, was negatived , 
though the Chief Secretary said that if the 
question were raised in another place, anda 
very strong opinion was expressed by those 
who were specially entitled to be heard on the 
ees the A pbhsid opera sada net Pipeielt beeps 
e ill reported July r4th, third reading 
agreed to July rath ead a first time in the 
Lords (July r9th), and discussed on second 
reading (July 21st), when Earl Spencer re- 
marked, that, although he would have preferred 
another hne of action in regard to Insh local 
overnment, he hailed with pleasure and satis- 
ection the broad and liberal lines on which this 
Bill had been drawn Considered 1n committee 
(July 2sth) and amendments made An amend- 
ment of Lord Morris for including Galway City 
in the hst of county boroughs was objected to 
by the Government, but carried by 67 to 62, an 
amendment of Lord Clonbrock, by which each 
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electoral division in a rural district would 
return two members instead of one, was re 
luctantly assented to by Lord Salisbury, and 
carried by 78 to 15, but a proposal of the Earl 
of Dunraven, to omit the provision disabling 
clergymen from being eligible as members of 
county or district councils, was defeated by 
62 to 26 On the Bill being returned to the 
Commons, the Galway amendment was dis 
allowed by the Sparc on the ground that its 
insertion by the [ ords infringed the privileges 
of the Commons, and the double member con 
stituency amendment wis agreed to by 116 to 64 

(64) *Looal Taxation Account (Scotland) Act, 98 
(6r & 62 Vict, ch 56—ra Aug z2th) Theaddi 
tional sums granted under this Act, in con 
sideration of the large grant made to Ireland 
under the Local Government Act are to be 
applied—in distributing £20,000 among county 
councils and parish councils in Scotland as an 
addition to and in the same proportion as, the 
amounts distributed to them under the principal 
Act of 96 £25 0 o among the police authorities 
for pay and clothing 1n addition to the amount 
already distributed £1, ooo for providing and 
maintaining vessels for marine superintend 
ence and othe: wise for the enforcement of the 
Sea Fisheries laws the balance to be applied 
for purposes of secondary or technical (includ 
ing agricultural) education 

agi Locomotives Act, 98 (61 & 62 Vict, ch 29 
—ra Aug z2nd—commences Jan 1st, 99—E 
introduced by Mr Griffith Boscawen, amends 
the law with respect to the use of locomotives 
on highways, and with respect to extraordinary 
traffic e Bill was based on the report of 
the Select Committee on Traction Engines on 
Roads, 96, and its object 1s to remove vexatious 
restrictions on the use of tiact on engines 
while at the same time giving ample protection 
to the ratepayers and others interested in the 
maintenance and use of public highways It 1s 
concerned with heaty engines only and does 
not affect in any way light locomotives known 
as motor cars 

(66] London Bills The London Municipalities 
Bill promised in the ee s Speech was never 
introduced, but Mr Balfour assured Mr W F 
D Smith (june roth) that 1t should be brought 
in at the earliest possible date next session 
The Commons discussed (May 4th) a Bill of the 
LCC formakinga tramway over Westminster 
Bridge and along the Victoria Embankment to 
Blackfriars Bridge, it being stated in the dis 
cussion that it would be left to the committee 
to which the Bill might be referred to say how 
far the line should actually carried The 
measure was thrown out by 248 to 129 The 
General Powers Act of the Council enables them 
to make a new street 1n continuation of Roe 
hampton Street, Westmunster, a widening of 
York Road (Battersea and Wandsworth), a 
widening of the Albert Embankment (Vauxhall), 
and to reconstruct Rosemary Branch Bridge 
(Hoxton) over the Regents Canal Another 
Act of the Council has reference to the recep 
tion of sewage into the main draimage system 
from Acton, and provides for payments therefoie 
by the Acton Council in respect of such future 


use A third statute amends the Building Act _ 


iM various respects, including the service of 
summonses and orders relating to dangerous 
or neglected structures The Money Act of the 
Cauncil enables them to raise on capital ac 
count during the financial period April rst, ‘98, 
to et goth, 99, the sum of £9,437,750, but 
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Borrowing powers previously granted to the 
amount of £5,034,328, so that the net aggregate 
new borrowing powers amount to £4,393,422, of 
which £2,364,507 are for the purposes of the 
Council, and £2,028,9r5 for loans to other bodies 
The Council were empowered to increase the 
possible outlay on the Gfeenwich tunnel to 
£155,150 1n accordance with amended estimates 
A Bll was bro ght forward by private under- 
takers for extending the Thames Embankment 
from the Victoria Tower Gardens to Lambeth 
Bridge, and giving powers to acquire property 
and largely reconstruct the neighbourhood 
westward but the measure was rejected 
(April 2sth) by 336 to 84 It was stated that 
when the new Vauxhall and Lambeth Bridges 
were completed the County Counuil itself would 
be prepared to extend the Embankment A Bill 
for the erection of a new bridge at Kew, 1n leu 
of the chong 4 structure, with approaches, 
became law measure for authorising the 
erection of buildings in extension of Kings 
Bench Walk upon a portion of the land which 
had been reclaimed from the foreshore of the 
Thames and thrown into the Temple Gardens 
was ‘stiongly opposed and thrown out by a 
Lords Committee A private Act, which 
became law, authorises the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Water Co to acquire Jands_ con 
struct additional works take additional water 
from the Thames and 1arse additional capital, 
but 1f the undertaking be purchased within 
ten years of the passing of the Act by any 
public body, no additional value shall 
deemed to be given tothe undertaking by the 
powers conferred by the measure other than 
actual eapenditure The Middlesex County 
Council obtained further powers for improving 
the condition of the Brent and other streams 
Second reading ofa Bull promdine for the con 
version of the stock of the Gaslight and Coke 
Co was carried by 171 to 89 (March roth), and 
duly considered byacommittee Mr Pickers 
gill, on the consideration of the Bill, moved 
(June goth) a new clause providing that the 
conversions of stock authorised by the measure 
should not take effect until the Company had 
reduced the price of their gas to 2s per 
thousand cubic feet, and that it should not be 
lawful for the Company to raise the price so 
reduced except by order of the Board of Trade 
Mr Johnson Ferguson, who was chairman of 
the committee which considered the Bull, 
opposed the clause, which was, 1n the result, 
negatived by 214 to 509 (see sect ro4) Among 
other measures which also became law was 
one for the reconstruction of the capital of the 
Crystal Palace Co 

ndon Univeraity Commission Bill(see sect 96) 

7) *L Bill, introduced by the Lord 
Chancellor, the object of the measure bein 
mainly to safeguard the urgency order part o 
the lunacy system Withdrawn in Commons 

(68) Act, '08 (61 & 62 Vict, ch 58— 

ra Aug 12th—commences April rst, '80—E ), 
was introduced by Mr Perks The object of 
this measure 18 to enable marriages to be 
solemnised 1n Nonconformist places of worship 
without the attendance of the registrar, should 
the persons intending to be married so desire 
There are provisions in the Act enabling parties 
who prefer a registrar to attend to re 
such attendance The Atiarney- Gener » in 
eescalmny to the second reading (March 3rd 
observed that there were matters of phanciple 
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involved which must require consideration 
later on The hon and learned gentleman 
afterwards proposed amendments, which were 
duly made in the measure before 1t became 
law , and the Government afforded 1 facilities 
for passing through the Commons Where a 
marriage 1s solemnised under this Act, each 
of the pause contracting the marriage 1s 
required 1n some part of the ceremony to make 
the following declarations, in the presence 
of the clergyman authorised tg solemnise the 
marriage and of two or more witnesses ‘I 
do solemnly declare that I know not of any 
lawful impediment why I, A B, may not be 
joined in matrimony to C b” And each of the 
parties shall say to the other the words follow 
ing ‘I call upon these persons here present 
to witness that I, 4 8, do take thee, C D, to 
be my lawful wedded wife [or husband],” or in 
lieu thereof the words following “I, 4B, 
do take thee, CD, to be my wedded wife 
for husband)’ 

{69] Merchant Ship (Iuahility of Ship- 
owners) Act, '98 (61 & 62 Vict ,ch 14—ra July 
25th), introduced by Mr W Allan The Mer 
chant Shipping Act, ’94, limits the lability of 
the owners of a ship, British or foreign, in 
respect of damages and occurrences happening 
or taking place without their actual fault or 

rivity in the manner and to the extent set 
orth in the Act A ship owned by British 
subjects 1s, however, not recognised under the 
Act as a British ship until registration, and 
the owners thereof cannot therefore claim the 
benefit of the limitation of habihty in respect 
of anything happening previous to registration 
This Act extends the hmuitation of lability 
from and including launching of a ship until the 
registration thereof, provided that the owners, 
builders, or others interested are not to benefit 
for more than three months after the launching 

[70] *Merchant Ship (Meroantde Marine 
Fund) Act, 88 (6x & 62 Vict, ch 44—ra Aug 
12th—commences April rst, 99) , abolishes the 
Mercantile Marine Fund and constitutes 2 
General Lighthouse Fund to which 1s trans 
ferred certain light dues and charges Such 
fees are to be paid 1n respect of the registration, 
transfer, and mortgage of British ships as the 
Board of Trade, with the consent of the 
Treasury, determine, not exceeding those 
specified in the Act The general hghthouse 
authorities are to levy hght dues with respect 
to the voyages made by ships or by way of 
periodical payment, and not with respect to 
the lights which a ship passes or from which 
it derives benefit, and the dues so levied are 
to take the place of the dues now levied by 
those authorities A scale of light dues 1s set 
out in the Act On proof that the vessel 
has carried, in accordance with the scgle 
and regulations to be made by the Board of 
Trade, boys between the ages of fifteen and 
nineteen, there shall be paid to the owner out 
of moneys to be provided by Parliament, an 
allowance not exceeding one-fifth of the hght 
dues paid during the year 1n respect of the 


ship, but no such payment 1s to be made in 
respect of any boy unless he have enrolled 
himself inthe Royal Naval Reserve and agreed 


to present himself for service when called upon 
Mr. Ritchie (March 17th) explained on second 
reading that the complaint of the shipping 
industry, that money which was coll for 
the purpose of hghts had been applied to the 
payment of certain establishment charges 
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having nothing to do with hghts, would be re 
moved by the passing of the measure’ It was 
impossible altogether to abohsh the hght dues. 
Mr G Bowles moved an amendment declanng 
that no measure dealing with lights would be 
satisfactory to this House which did not pro- 
vide that the expenses of maintaining lights 
buoys, and beacons on the coasts of the Unite 
Kingdom should be defrayed out of public 
revenue This was opposed by Mr Ritchie, 
and rejected by 184 to 35 The new clause 
1elative to allowances for boys was inserted at 
the instance of Mr Ritchie (July 27th), whothen 
stated that no less than 30 per cent of the 
petty officers and seamen serving on British 
merchant vessels were foreigners The 
Government allowance would be equal to 20 
per cent of the light dues in each year in 
respect of a vessel carrying boy sailors on the 
following scale —Under s00 tons, one boy, 
between 500 and 1oco, two, up to 2000, three ; 
and an additional boy for every rcootons The 
scale may be modified fiom timetotime The 
clause was carried by 189 to 37 

[71] Malta Ballot Law Amendment Bull, was 
introduced by, the Earl of Wemyss The 
clauses of the Bull were, he said, taken verbatim 
from those relating to the militia ballot that 
formed an integral part of Mr Cardwell’s 
‘Army Regulation Bill’ as introduced in ’71, 
though they were afterwards dropped out of 
that measure They were made to apply to the 
whole male population from the age of 18 to 
35, but Lord Wemyss, 1n moving second 1 eading 
of his Bill (July 1st), said he would propose in 
committee, should the Bill reach that stage, to 
limit its operation to males of the age of 20 years 
only who are not at the time serving voluntarily 
in some other force than the militia The 
Marquis of LAnsdowne, who had on a previous 
occasion desciibed the machinery for setting 
the ballot in motion “as somewhat ancient, 
and as in all probability requiring revision,’ 
undertook to examine the machinery of the 
ballot during the autumn The Government 
saw no reason for introducing compulsion in 
any shape, but they recognised that the power 
of enforcing service in the militia at a time of 
emergency, when the security of the country 
was threatened,was avaluable one Withdrawn. 

Nonoonformist Marriages (Attendance of Regis- 
trars) (see sect 67) 

[72] *Outdoor Relief (Ireland) Aot, '98 (61 and 
62 Vict ,ch 57—ra Aug 12th), makes tempo- 
rary provision for relief of distress in Ireland 
by extending the power to grant outdoor reliea 
in food and fuel, confirming expenditure 
previously incuried by the guardians, and in- 
demnifying them 

(73) *Pariash Churches (Scotland) Bill The 
principal object of this measure was to adapt 
the ecclesiastical arrangements of parishes in 
Scotland to the changes which have taken, and 
are still taking, place from time to time owing 
to the large extension of towns, and to the 
migration of the population from one portion 
of a town or district to another Introduced 
by Lord Balfour, passed Lords, with amend- 
ments , opposed on second reading in Commons, 
but second reading carned by goto 28 With- 


drawn July 28th 
(74) *Parnsh Fire Engines Act, '98 (61 and 63 
, ch. 38—ra Aug. 12th), enables a parish 
council to with the council any 
neighbouring borough or district that any fre 
firemen 


engines with their appurtenances and 
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provided by such borough or district counc1. 
shall be used for extinguishing fires in th 


parish. 

75) Acts Amendment Act, '88 (6: 
and 62 Vict., ch as—ra July 25th—E. and S). 
Introduced by Mr. W. F. D Smith, the object 
of the measure being, among other things, t: 
render every person whose name appears on thy 
Register of Chemists and Dingests eligible tc 
be elected a ‘“‘member” of the Pharmaceutica! 
Society of Great Britain. 

[76] *Powons Bull, to regulate the sale o: 
certain poisonous substances such as butte 
of antimony, carbolic acid, chloride of zinc anc 
its solutions, hydiochloric, nitmc and sulphuric 
acid, unless diluted 1n manner prescribed 
by the Pharmacopeia, and substances sold for 
poisoning insects or vermin. Introduced by 
the Duke of Devonshire, passed Lords, dropped 
in Commons. 

[77] *Poor Law (Scotland) Act, '98 (61 & 62 


Vict., ch. 21—-ra July 25th—commenced 
Oct. 1st, ’98). The objects aie to reduce in 
Scotland the period for acquiring a residential 


Settlement to thiee yeais ; andto make English 
and Irish born paupers 1rremovable trom Scot- 
land after five years of residence, and in the 
case of other English and Irish paupers and all 
Scottish paupers to give an appeal against 
removal to the Local Government Board for 
Scotland 

(78] Poor Law Unions Assooiation (Expenses) 
Aot, '988 (61 & 62 Vict, ch. gt July asth), 
was introduced by Mr. W. F. Lawrence It 

rovides for the establishment of a Poor Law 

nions Association in England and Wales for 
the purposes of consultation as to their common 
interests, and the discussion of matters relating 
to the poor law and otherwise to their powers 
and duties, and enables boards of guardians to 
contribute to the expenses of the Association. 
The guardians of any union may, when em- 
powered by, and subject to any 1egulations 
made by the Local Government Board, pay any 
sum not exceeding £5 1n apy year as a sub- 
scrnption to the Association, as well as the 
1easonable expenses of the attendance of not 
more than two representatives at meetings of 
the Association. 

[79] *Post Office Guarantee Acts, 98 (61 and 62 
Vict, ch. 18 and s9—ra July 2sth and August 
rtth—E) The frst of these measures extends 
the exercise of the powers previously conferred 
upon a rural district council, parmsh council, 
and parish meeting respectively of undertaking 
to pay any loss out of the provision of addi- 
tional postal or other facilities provided by the 
Postmaster General within their own area to 
facilities provided outsiue their bounda: y1t such 
counci! or meeting shall be of opinion that the 
additional facilities are for the benefit of the 
contributory place, while the other act extends 
to borough and urban district councils the 
guarantee! powers already possessed by 
rural councils, 

[80] *Prisons Bill. Sir M. W. Ridlev, in 
moving second reading (March agth), adverted 
to what had been done by the Prisons Com- 
missioners on the recommendation of the com- 
mittee of which Mr. H. Gladstone was chairman 
(whose services and those of the committee he 
on behalf of the Government cordially acknow- 


ledged). The Bull was designed to make certain | 
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proposed to give statutory recognition to the 
virtual amalgamation of the administration of 
convict prisons and local prisons. The principal 
amendment proposed concerned local or short- 
sentence prisons only. It was proposed that 
the Secretary of State should be invested 1n the 
case of local prisons, as he was already im 
the case of convict | gover with the power of 
making the code of rules, subject o uy to the 
veto of Parlament. This power would include 
the regulation of the nature of the hard labour, 
with some rega‘'d to the varying characteristics 
and circumstances of prisoners. Proposals 
were also included for a better classification of 
prisoners, remission of sentences by way of 
reward for good behaviour, and allowing part 
payment of a fine to be equivalent to serving a 
proportionate part of the sentence of imprison- 
ment in default Mr. Atherley Jones moved 
the rejection of the measure, and Sir C, 
Cameron seconded the amendment. Mr. H 
Gladstone welcomed the Bill as an instalment. 
Mr Dullon, Mr. Davitt and others aro 28th) 
criticised the measure. Mr. T. P. O’Connor 
(April 4th) condemned what he descnbed as 
the starvation diet given in prisons. Mr. 
rie Sry approved the clause of the Bill which 
enabjed the principle of discrimination in the 
treatment of pnsoners to be applied with far 
greater flexibility than at present, and suggested 
that the Home Secretary should make a special 
inquiry mto the subject of starvation diet 
and into the allegations as to sjeeplessness. 
The Home Secretary in reply said the Com- 
mittee appointed by the last Government 
suggested many sweeping changes, and he 
thought he might fairly claim that a great 
proportion of them had been carried out. He 
could not admit that there was starvation diet, 
but thought some dietary improvements might 
be made, and promised that an inquiry into the 
subject should be instituted. He also under- 
took to consider various other questions, 1n- 
cluding the diminution of the period of solitary 
confinement. The Bill was read a second time, 
and afterwards referred to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law. In the Grand Committee an 
amendment of Mr. Davitt proposing that one 
of the Prisons Commissioners should be a 
medical man skilled in mental diseases was 
carried against the Government by 25 to 8. 
The Home Secretary in course of the pro- 
seedings made concessions on the question ot 
she administration of corporal punishment. 
On the report stage the Home Secretary moved 
‘Oo omit the words requiring that one of the 
Pnsons Commissioners should be a medical 
man skilled in mental diseases, and the omis- 
sion was carried by 178 to 81. As the *Prison 
Act, 86 (6:1 & 62 Vict, ch 41, the measure 
Oop thon = Aug. rath ; it commences J sary rst, 
‘ ough sects. 6 and 9 begin to operate on 
“he date when the first rules made under the 
Act come into force—E.). Makes the Prison 
Commissioners directors of convict prisons ; 
mables the Secretary of State to make prison 
‘ules for the government of local prisons as 
vell as of convict prisons, which are to be laid 
m the table and are subject to the veto of 
ather House; provides for the appomtment 
4 boards of visitors for convict prisons ; 
snacts that the mode mm which sentences of 
2enal servitude or imprisonment with or with- 
put re ah en rid to be oe. gar in 
mav be regulat y prison ru 
making such rules regard shall be had to the 
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sex, age, health, industry, and conduct of the 
prisoners 

Prison rules shall not authorise the infliction 
of corpoial punishment—(a) except in the case 
of a prisoner under sentence of penal servitude 
or convicted of felony, or sentence@ to har 
labour , nor (6) except for mutiny or incitement 
to mutiny, or gross personal violence to an 
officer or servant of the prison, nor (c) except 
by order of the board of visitors or visitin 
committee of the prison, after inquiry on oat 
held by them at a meeting spe@ally summoned 
for the purpose, and consisting of not less than 
three persons, two of them being justices of 
the peace provided that the Secretary of State 
may, 1f he thinks fit, appomt a metropolitan 
police magistrate or stipendary magistrate to 
take the place of the boaid or committee, and 
the magistrate shall im any such case have the 
same powers as the board or committee An 
order under this section shall not be carried 
into effect until it has been confirmed by the 
Secretary of State, to whom a copy of the notes 
of evidence and a di aah of the sentence and of 
the grounds on which 1t was passed shall forth 
with be furnished Such report shall be 
embodied in the annual report of the Prisons 
Commissioners a 

Piisoners not sentenced to penal servitude 
or hard labour are to be divided into three 
divisions Where a person 1s sentenced to 
imprisonment without hard labour, the court 
may, if 1t thinks fit, having regard to the nature 
of the offence and the antecedents of the 
offender, dit ect that he be treated as an offender 
of the first division or as an offender of the 
second division, though if no direction 1s given 
the offender 1s to be treated as an offender of 
the third division But any person imprisoned 
for default in payment of a debt, including a 
civil debt recoverable summarily, 01 1n default 
or 1n lreu of distress to satisfy a sum of money 
adjudged to be paid by order of a court of 
summary Jurisdiction when the imprisonment 
1s to be without hard labour, 1s to be placed in 
a separate division and treated under special 
prison rules, and 1s not to be placed in associa 
tion with criminal prisoners, nor to be com 
pelled to wear prison dress unless his own 
clothing 1s unfit for use ny person 1m 
prisoned for default of entering into a 
recognisance o1 finding sureties for keeping 
the peace, or for being of good behaviour, 1s to 
be treated under the same rules as an offender 
of the second division, unless he 1s a convicted 
prisoner, or unless the court direct that he be 
treated under the same rules as an offender of 
the first division Provision may be made by 
prison rules for enabling a prisoner sentenced 
to imprisonment, whether by one sentence or 
cumulative sentences for a period prescmbed 
by the rules, to earn by special industry aad 
good conduct a remission of a portion of his 1m 
prisonment, and on his discharge his sentence 
shall be deemed tohaveexpired Undersect 9, 
where a person 1s committed to prison for non 
payment of a sum adjudged to be paid by the 
conviction of any court of summary Jurisdiction, 
then, on payment to the governor of the prison, 
under conditions prescribed by prison rules, 
of any sum im part satisfaction of the sum &0 
adjudged to be paid, and of any charges for 


which the soner 1s hable, the term of 
im : ae shall be reduced by a number 
of the same 


bearing as nearly as poselb. 
proportion to tHe total number of days for 
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which the prisoner 1s sentenced as the sum so 
paid bears to the sum for which he 1s so hable 
[81] *Private Bull Procedure (Scotland) Bull The 
object of the measure was to provide for 1m- 
proving and extending the procedure for obtain 
ing parliamentary powers by way of provisional 
orders 1n matters relating to Scotland Dis 
cussed on second reading (March 31st and 
April 4th), much sympathy being expressed 
with the object in view, but objection bein 
taken to the method by which it was propose 
to attain it Bull referred to a select committee 
who reported the Bill with amendments, and 
made a special report 1n course of which they 
stated that, apart from matters of detail, there 
remained only one question of difficulty and 1m 
portance—viz , the constitution of the tribunal 
which was to conduct the local inquiry provided 
under the Bill A substantial minority was of 
opmee that the tribunal should be composed 
of members of the two Houses, but various 
objections to this were put forward, and the 
disadvantages 1n the view of the majority made 
it eapedient to prefer a tribunal composed of 
persons who are not necessarily members of 
either House 
[82] *Publio Buildings Expenses Act, '98 (61 
Vict ch s—ra ah ay 1st), provides for the 
application out of the realised smplus of the 
financial year 189798 (see article FINANCE, 
NATIONAL) of the sum of 2,550,000 towards 
defraying the expenses of the purchase of land 
and buildings, andthe construction of buildings 
and works in connection with certain public 
departments, as follows — 
Estimated Cost 
Public offices (Whitehall site), com 
pletion of purchase of site, and erec 
tion of buildings and works con 
nected therewit 
Public offices (Westminster site), 
completion of purchase of site, 
and erection ot buildings and works 


$475,000 


connected therewith 700,000" 
Science and Art Buildings at South 
Kensington 800,000 
Completion of Admiralty, including 
extension 275,090 
Post Office buildings (Queen Victoria 
Street and West Kensington), pur 
chase of buildings, erection of build 
ings, and works connected there 
with e e e e e e e 305,000 
£2550;000 


* This sum includes a sum of £100,000 for the 
purchase of the Westminster site, which 13 in 
addition to the sum of £450,c00 authorised to 
be borrowed for the purchase of that site by the 
Public Offices (Acquisition of Site) Act, 1895 
The War Office 1s to be erected on the White- 
hall or Carrington House site, and the Board 
of Trade, Education Office, and Extension of the 
Local Government Board are to be housed on 
the Parliament Street site, as recommended 
by the select committee (see SESSION, sect 131, 
g8ed) The buildings in Queen Victona Street 
now owned by the Post Office Sayings Bank are 
to be appropriated to postal purposes, and a 
new Savine® Bank erected at West Kensington. 
There will ultumately be a very considerable 
set off to the expenditure of £2,550,000 by the 
release and disposal of buildings and sites the 
estimated value of which, together with the 
pr ge of rent now paid for temporary 
offices, will amount to over one million. 
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[83} *Publio Works Loans Act '98 (61 and 62 
Vict ch sq4~—ra Aug rath) authorises the 
issue by the National Debt Commissioners 
(a) for the purpose of loans by the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners, of any sum or sums not 
exceeding in the whole £5,coo,o00, (6) for the 

urpose of loans by the Commissioners of 

ublic Works 1n Ireland, any sum or sums not 
exceeding in the whole £8co0,oc0o Also author 
ises the Public Works Loans Commissioners to 
lend in Great Britain in respect of any work 
for which the managers of asylum districts or 
of school districts are respectively authorised 
to borrow under the Acts relating to the 1elief 
of the poor 

Registraton (Ireland) Act (see sect 63) 

84] "Reserve Forces and Mibtia Act, '98 (61 & 
62 Vict ch g—ra July ist) enacts that any 
man belonging to the fiist class of the army 
reserve, whose character on transfer to the 
army reserve 1s good, shall, if he so agrees in 
writing, be liable during the first twelve months 
of his service 1n that reserve to be called out on 
permanent service without such proclamation 
or communication to or meeting of Parliament 
as 18 mentioned in and required by the 
Reserve Forces Act, but the number of the 
men so liable 1s not at any one time to exceed 
five thousand, and the power of so calhng out 
men 1s not to be exercised except when they 
are required for service outside the United 
Kingdom when warlike operations are in pre 
paration or in progress, a man so called out 
1s not to be hable to serve for more than twelve 
months , ri sg, Hee under the section may 
be revoked by three months notice 1n writing, 
and any exercise of the power ot calling out the 
men 1s to be reported to Parliament as soon as 
may be The Act also authorises the employ 
ment of any member of the militia volunteering 
to serve in any place outside the United King 
dom for a period not exceeding one year whether 
an order embodying the militia is 1n force or 
not at the time 


[85] *Revenue Act, 88 (61 & 62 Vict, ch 46— 
ra Aug 12th), makes numerous detailed 
amendments in the laws relating to customs 
and inland revenue it, for instance, adds to 
the customs table of prohibitions and restric 
tions, fictitious stamps and instruments or 
materials for marking them, and advertisements 
or notices of sOrelgD lotteries , and provides 
for the forfeiture of used stamps denoting the 
payment of Inland Revenue which are in the 
possession of any person who is a maker or 
seller of any dutiable article, and who might 
thus use them again 


[86] *Seed Supply and Potato Spraying (Ireland) 
Aot, "be (61 & 62 Vict, ch s5o0—ra Aug 12th) 
provides for the supply of seed potatoes, see 
oats, and spraying machines and material to 
occupiers and cultivators of land in Ireland, 
and for the employment of instructois in the 
use of such ma es and matenal 


[87] Service Franchise Bull Mr Marks intro 
duced this Bill, the object being explained to 
be to prevent large classes of persons, such as 
constables and shop assistants, being deprived 
of the franchise by reason of the restricted 
nag! planation put on certain provisions of 
the Kepresentation of the People Acts in some 
recent decisions Discussed on second read 
ing, March and, when Mr Knox, SirC Dilke, 
Mr W Allen, and Mr McKenna opposed it 
poq Sir J. B Maple and the Solicitor-Gene 
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expressed approval of 1t Debate adjourned 

ropped 

(88) *Sherff’s Tenure of Office (Scotland) Aot, 
98 (61 & 62 Vict ,ch 8—ra July 1st), provides 
for the ramoval of a shenf by order of the 
Secretary for Scotland upon a report prepared 
at his instance by the Lord President of the 
Court of Session and the Lord Justice Clerk 
declaring that the shernft 1s by reason of 
inability or misbehaviour unfit for his office, 
such order to ba laid before Parliament and to 
be subject to veto by either House’ If the 
sheriff 18 removed before he has completed ten 
years service on ground of inability, an annuity 
may be puted him by the Treasury 

[89] Societies Borrowing Powers Act, '88 (61 & 
62 Vict ,ch 15—ra July 25th), was introduced 
by Mr Horace Plunkett, and empowers a 
society, as defined by this Act, by rule duly 
registered, to provide that it may receive 
deposits and borrow money at interest from its 
members, or from other persons ‘ Society’ 
means aspecially authorised society registered, 
or seeking registration, under the Friendly 
Societies Act, 1896, having for its object the 
creation of funds to be Jent out to the members 
of the society or for their benefht, and having 
in its rules provisions that no part of its funds 
shall be divided by way of profit, bonus, 
dividend, or otherwise among its members, 
and that all money lent to members shall be 
apphed to such purpose as the society or its 
committee of management may approve 

(90) Solicitors (lreland) Act, '98 (61 & 62 Vict , 
ch 17—ra July r5th), was mtroduced by Mr 
Hemphill and amends and consolidates the 
laws relating to solicitors and to the services 
of indentured apprentices in Ireland The 
measure seeks to place Insh solicitors and 
their apprentices and clerks in the same 
position as their English brethren 

[91} Special Juries Aot, 98, was introduced 
by Mr Warr (61 Vict, ch 6—ra May 23rd), 
repeals the provisions of a section of the 
Common ] aw Procedure Act, 1852, requiring 
the shenff to summon a sufficient number of 
special jurymen “‘ not exceeding forty eight in 
ail, and enables the High Court to make rules 
with respect to special juries, and thereby to 
1epeal or alter any rules made under any 
previous act with respect to special juries 

(92) *Suffragan Bishops Act, 98 (61 & 62 Vict , 
ch r1—r Soap 1st), by explanation of the Act 
of Henry VIII makes it Jawful to appoint as 
suffragan bishop a person already consecrated 
as a bishop, in which case the letters patent 
presenting him shall not require his con 
secration 

Teachers Registration (see sect 52) 

Teachers’ Superannuation (see sect 51) 

£93] *T ph (Money) Act, '988 (61 & 62 Vict , 
ch 33—ra 2nd), provides for a grant ot 

1,000,000 (making 42,309,000 10 all) for the 
development of the telephenic system 

(94) *Union of Benefices Act, '88 (61 & 62 Vict , 
ch 23—ra {wy 2sth), enacts that a scheme for 
the removal of a chuich or parsonage under 
the Union of Benefices Act, 1860, may be made 
1f 1t provides for the erection of another church 
or eit Fy for a benefice within or partly 
within the Metropolitan Police District 

(95) *Umveraties and Estates Act, '96 
61 & 62 Vict ,ch, s55—r a Aug rath—commenced 

ct xzath, '988), extends the powers of 
leasing, etc, exercisable by universities 
colleges, though certain of these powers are 
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not to be exercised without the consent of the 
Board of Agriculture, makes provision for the 
application of capital money and in_ other 
respects amends the Universities and College 
Estates Acts, 1858 to 1880 % 
(96] “University of London Act, '88 (61 & 62 
Vict ,ch 62—ra Aug 12th), makes provision 
for the reconstitutjon of the University of 
London as a teaching as well as an examining 
body, and for the appointment of a statutory 
commission for the purpose @hese commis 
sioners are to consist in the first instance of 
Lord Davey (chairman), the Bishop of London 
Dr Creighton), Sir Wilham Roberts, MD, 
ellow Univ Lond, Sir Owen Roberts, 
DCL, Richard Claverhouse Jebb, Regius Pro 
fessor of Greek, Univ Camb, Michael Foster, 
MD, FRS, Professor of Physiology, Univ 
Camb , and Edward Henry Busk, MA,LLB, 
Chairman of the Convocation, Univ Lond 
Her Majesty may appoint a secretary to the 
Commissioners, and may appoint a person to 
fill any vacancy occurring among the Com 
missioners, but the name of every person so 
appointed a Commissioner 1s to be laid before 
arhament The Commissioneis may, with 
the consent of the Treasury as to numper, 
appoint or employ such persons as they may 
think necessary for the execution of their 
duties under this Act, and there shall be paid 
to the secretary and to any persons appointed 
or employed by the Commissioners such re 
muneration as the Treasury may assign, which 
remuneration and all expenses of the Com 
missioners incurred with the sanction of the 
Treasury are to be paid by Parliament The 
powers of the Commissioners are to continue 
until the end of the vear 1899, but may be con 
tinued, though not beyond the year 1900 The 
Commissioners are to make statutes and regu 
lations for the University in general accordance 
with the scheme of the report of the Com 
missioners appointed to consider the draft 
charte: for the proposed Gresham University, 
but subject to certain modifications specified 
or indicated in the schedule to this Act, and to 
any other modifications which may appear to 
them expedient after pera a the changes 
which have taken place in London education 
of a university type since the date of that 
report, and any representations made to them 
by or on behalf of the Senate or Convocation 
or any fifty 7 ia a of the University, or by 
or on behalf of any body or person directly 
affected When any statute or regulation has 
been made by the Commissioners, a notice of 
its having been made, and of the place where 
copres of it can be obtained, 1s to be published 
in the London Gazette, and the statute or 
regulation 1s to be laid before Parliament, it 
1s not to be valid until 1t has been approved bz 
Her Majesty 1n Council, and if either House 
preva an address praying the Queen to with 
dld her assent from the statute or regulation, 
or any part thereof, no further proceedings 
shall be taken on it, or on the opposed part of 
it, though this shall be without prejudice to 
the making of a new statute or ation 
The Senate or Convocation of the University 
ad aA other apes body Le hea Alig 
such statate or on, may petition rier 
M: y in Council to withhold her approval, 
Her nea cise Hoes Council may refer any such 
to the Pnvy Council, a committee 

Which may hear the petitioner personally or 
by and repert on the matter: After the 
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expiration of the powers of the Commissioners 
the Senate of the University may make statutes 
and regulations for altering or supplementing 
any of the statutes or regulations made by the 
Commissioners, but this power 1s subject to the 
foregoing provisions, and any statute must 
communicated in draft to Convocation, 
whose opinion thereon 1s to be taken into 
consideration For the purposes of this Act 
the South-Eastern Agricultural College at Wye 
1s to have such privileges as 1t would have had 
if situated within the administrative county of 
London, nothing in the Act 1s to affect the 
rights or privileges of any of the Inns of Court 
o1 of the Incorporated Law Society, and exist 
ing fellows, though retaining their fellowship 
fo. life, are no longer to be, as such, members 
of the Senate The provisions of the schedule 
to the Act to which effect 1s to be given by the 
Commissioners in framing statutes and regula 
tions have reference to, among other things, 
the constitution of the Senate, and are against 
the adoption or imposition of a religious test, 
or the imposition of disability on ground of set 
[97] *Vacomaton Bul Mr Chaplin, in asking 
leave to introduce this measure (March rsth), 
remarked that one of the recommendations 
of the Vaccination Commission related to the 
kind of lymph which ought to be used in 
future There had been some remarkable dis- 
coveries 1n recent years in regard to the results 
which it was pire were obtained By the 
preservation of lymph taken from the calf in 
lycerine, and if they took advantage of them 
they would go far to revolutionise the whole of 
the present system of public vaccination The 
inquiries of the Royal Commission had been 
strengthened and confirmed by further investi 
ations condugted by Sin Richard Thorne and 
Copeman, on behalf of the Local Government 
Board, into the vem In practice abroad 
Those gentlemen found in the first place that 
when the lymph was mixed with glycerine all 


extraneous organisms were destroyed such 
as the microbes of tubercle, erysipelas, and 
diphtheria, secondly, thit the lymph could be 


kept for long periods, and upon an emergenc 
large quantities could with facility be supplied , 
and thirdly—which was a matter of the first 
importance—the necessity of arm to arm vacci- 
nation, and consequently all risk and possibility 
of inoculation with syphilis, whatever it ma 
have been heretofore, wholly disappear 
While the Bill provided that vaccination would 
continue, as at present, rar pibates Sosa vaccina- 
tion by anything but calf lymph wou d cease to 
be obligatory And, as vaccination from arm to 
arm would cease to be com pulso1 y, there would 
be no necessity for the attendance of children 
at the stations to provide the required lymph 
for others On this point the Government 
adopted another recommendation of the Com- 
mission—viz that vaccination should be 
domicfliary, and accordingly the Bill provided 
that the vaccinator would be required to attend 
at the house of the child In this way they 
would assimilate as nearly as possible the 
law and practice in England to what it 1s in 
d, where vaccination has never been 
the difficulty that it 1s sometimes with uss In 
addition to this it was proposed that where 
children muét now be vaccinated within three 
months after birth, that period should be ex- 


of tended to twelve, on the ground that all authori- 


a8 greater immunity from 


Tr: 


aay tik cl umacaiter 
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nation at twelve months than at three He had 
been unable to accept the recommendation that 
any one objecting to vaccination might esca 
obligation by simplv making a statutory 
claration to that effect It seemed to him that 
this would make vaccination a dead letter, and 


nothing could be more unfortunate or injurious — 


tothe community. He observed that the Com 
missioners themselves were not united on that 
point ere they were agreed, and where 
the Government were disposed to meet them, 
was in the recommendation that where people 
conscientiously objected they might be relieved 
from the imposition of repeated penalties Bull 
dulvintroduced Onsecond rea ing (April 19th 
Sir W Foster said he regarded the propose 
extension of the age limit, the regulation as to 
where vaccination was to be performed, and 
the use of a new form of lymph as valuable 
provisions, but he thought 1t would be advisable 
to abolish compulsion altogether and allow 
arents with conscientious scruples to escape 
Fron penalties on MARINE a forma! declaration 
before a court that they objected to vaccination 
Mr T Bayley, in moving the rejection of the 
measure, expressed the behef that sanitation, 
isolation, and cleanliness would do more to 
prevent disease than vaccination Mr Stead 
man seconded the amendment The debate 
was resumed on May oth, when Mr Hazell 
said public opinion against compulsory vacci 
nation in his constituency of Leicester was as 
strong asit hadeverbeen Incourse of further 
discussion Mr Channing, Mr Labouchere and 
Mr Ascroft also expressed themselves as 
adverse tocompulsion The motion for second 
reading was carried by 237 to 23, and a further 
motion to refer the Bill to the Standing Com 
mittee on Law was adopted by 201 to 50 In 
Grand Committee the period within which the 
child was to be vaccinated was, on the motion 
of Mr. Carlile, shortened from the twelve 
months proposed in the Bill to six months 
Considerable discussion arose at more than 
one sitting of the Committee on an amendment 
of Sir W Foster simular in effect to that which 
he afterwards proposed in the House, only that 
it met the case of the conscientious objector 
by enabling him to merely make a statutory 
declaration and deliver it to the local registrar 
of births Several amendments to this amend 
ment were moved One of them, proposing 
that a declaration should be made before not 
less than two magistiates in petty sessions, or 
before any of the persons authonsed by Act to 
administer oaths, was rejected by 28 to15, and 
Sir W. Foster's proposal itself was defeated by 
a6 to 24 (June aist) The sub-section relative 
to children 1n any infirmary or institution was 
inserted at the instance of Mr Channing, and 
words were put in providing that the vaccinator 
should aoe me ies rp aor erent wit 
lycerinat ph, “or such other lymp 
as ma be issued by the Local Government 
Board.” The new clause as to the treatment 
of prisoners as first-class misdemeanants was 
added on the motion of Mr nasning uly rst) 
Sir Wm Priestley moved (July sth) that no 
should be taken nst any parent 
or person who had been convicted on account 
of the same child until after it had reached the 
age of five ysars, and no such parent or person 
should be liable to a penalty under the section 
if he satisfied the court that he conacientiously 


vaccination would be udicial to 
iB Beskth of the child, Mr. Chaplin opposed 
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‘ the clause,'but it was carmed against him by 


' 20 to 11, the age of ‘‘four” being then substi- 
| tuted for ‘five ” The clause as amended was 
| added to the Bill Bull considered by the 
| Commons «as amended July roth, when Sir W 
| Foster moved the insertion of the following 
clause —‘‘ Where a child 1s by this Act re- 

uilred to be vaccinated within six months 
rom the birth of the child, the ent o1 
person having the custody of the child may, 
not less than tw¢e months before the expiration 
of the six months from the birth of the child, 
make a statutory declaration and conscientious 
objection to the vaccination of the child before 
not less than two magistrates in petty sessions, 
and if the statutory declaration 1s, within seven 
days after its date, delivered to the vaccination 
officer for the district in which the child resides, 
the vaccination officer shall register the same, 
and shall, if required, deliver to the parent or 
other person making the declaration a certificate 
of such registration, and thereupon an order 
shall not be made or proceedings taken with 
reference to the non vaccination of the child 
mentioned in the certificate ” 

Mr Chaplin felt unable to accept this, but it 
was supported from his own side by Capt 
Chaloner, Mr Wharton, Mr Carlile, and others, 
and Mr Balfour at length suggested a com 
promise (offeiing at the same time to hmit the 
operation of the Bill to five years), which Mr 

haphn on the next day moved as Jollows — 
‘‘No parent o1 other peison shall be liable to 
any penalty under sect 29 or sect. 31 of the 
Vaccination Act of 1867 1f within four months 
from the birth of the child he satisfies two 
Justices in petty sessions that he conscientiously 
believes that vaccination would be prejudicial 
to the health of the child, and within seven 
days thereafter delivers to the vaccination 
officer for the district a certificate by such 
el of such conscientious objection Sir 

Foster proposed to substitute for the words 

“ satisfies two justices,” ‘‘makes a statutory 
declaration before two justices,” but this was 
rejected by 158 to ror, the ministerial clause 
being then agreed to (It was subsequently 
slightly amended ) Mr Balfour, in course of 
the proceedings on the clause, said it would 
not the duty of the magistrate to cross 
examine the parent as to the grounds of his 
objection to vaccination The magistrate would 
have to be convinced, not whether a mans 
belief was well or ill founded, but whether as 
a matter of fact the belief existed and was a 
enuine one All the words of Sir Wm 
niestley’s clause after ‘‘four years” were 
omitted, on the motion of the Solicttor-General, 
by 247 to 61 Mr Chaplin, replying to Mr 
Labouchere (July asth), stated that the obliga 
tiqn to satisfy two magistrates of conscientious 
objection to vaccination must be undertaken by 
the person in custody of the child, and if the 
father was prevented by unavoidable causes from 
Cae baler S duty, its performance would 


Wakes | : entirel on as ap sant 

ames wther, on thi 1 a 

moved to re-commit the Bill = =A o 

clause ise eae within 31x after 
1 : use 2 (provision agaist repeated 

penalties) and Mr Chaphn’s conscpesice clause. 
T. Vicary Gibbs sscried the motion, which 


was opposed by the Government and sak ot 
nding 


by 133 to 29. e minority of 31, 
tellers, consisted of a5 Conservatrves, 4 Liberala 
and s Nationalists, ‘Second reading of the Ball 
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was aprced to in the House of Lords Aug 2nd 
On the order for committee (Aug 4th) the 
Marquis of Ailesbury proposed the rejection of 
the measure Lord Lister contend enerally 
that 1t would be better to pass the Bill as sent 
to them from the Commons than to have no 
Bill at all He, however, regarded the 
failure to deal in @he measure with revaccina 
tion a8 a serious omission Lord Harns said 
during the recess the Government would con 
sider whether they were in a “position to bring 
ina Bill next year onthe subject of revaccination 
The amendment for the rejection of the Bull 
being negatived, the House went into com 
mittee, whereupon the Earl of Feversham 
moved to omit the conscience clause After a 
debate, 1n which the Pmme Minister spoke in 
defence of the course taken by the Government, 
the committee divided and struck out the 
clause by 40 votes to 38 Third reading was 
(Aug sth) agreed to, after Lord Feversham had 
observed that he still thought it a pity that 
some compromise could not be come to with 
respect to the conscience clause Late in the 
same evening, on the Bill being returned to 
the Commons, Mr Chaplin moved in effect to 
reinstate the conscience clause, and 9 the 
result the motion was carried by 129 to 34 On 
the Bill being again before the Peers (Aug 8th) 
Lord Harris moved that their lordships should 
not insist upon their amendment striking out 
the clause Lord Rookwood, Viscount Galway, 
Lord Zouche of Haryngworth Lord Stanmore 
Lord Glenesk, the Earl of Feversham, Lord 
Aldenham, and the Earl of Portsmouth, who 
are all in the ordinary way supporters of the 
Government, successively joined 1n opposing 
the reinstatement of the clause The Marquiz 
of Salisbury strongly urged their lordships to 
agree with the Commons, and in the result 
the motion for reinstating the clause was 
carried by pS to 45 

(98) As the *Vacoimation Act, 98 (61 & 62 Vict , 
ch 49), the Bill receivedra Aug 12th, and it 
commences, except as specially provided, Jan 
rst, 99, and remains in force until Jan rst, 
1904— E Ihe penod within which the child 1s 
to be vaccinated 1s extended from three months 
to six months from birth the requirement to 
take the child toa public vaccinator1s repealed , 
and the public vaccinator shall, if the parent or 
other person having charge of the child so 
require, visit the home of the child for the 
purpose of vaccinating the child If the child 
18 mot vaccinated within four months after 
birth, the public vaccinator, after at least 24 


hours’ notice to the parent, shall visit the. 


home of the child, and shall offer to vaccinate 
the child with glycerinated calf lymph, or such 
other lymph as may be issued by the 1 
Government Board The public vaccindtor 
shall not vaccinate a child :f, in his opinion, the 
condition of the house in which It resides 1s 
such, or there 1s or has been such a recent pre- 
valence of infectious disease in the district, 
that 1t cannot be safely vaccinated, and in that 
case shall give a certificate of postponement of 
vaccination, and shall forthwith give notice of 
any such certificate to the m officer of 
health for the district. No regulation of any 
ary Or institution shall compel a parent 
to cause or permit the vaccination of a child 
= caey time earlier than six months from 
1 
“*No parent or other person shall be hable 
to any penalty under sect. a9 or sect. 31 of the 
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Vaccination Act of ’67, 1f within four months 
from the birth of the child he satisfies two 
Justices, or astipendiary or metropolitan police 
magistrate, in petty sessions, that he conscien- 
tious] believes that vaccination would be 
prejudicial to the health of the child, and within 
seven days thereafter delivers to the vaccina- 
tion officer for the district a certificate by such 
justices or magistrate of such conscientious 
objection 1s section shall come into opera- 
tion on the passing of this Act, but in its appli- 
cation to a child born before the passing ot 
this Act there shall be substituted for the 
period of four months from the birth of the 
child the period of four months from the pass- 
ing of this Act An order directing that a 
child be vaccinated shall not be made on any 
person who has previously been convicted of 
non compliance with a similar order relating to 
the same child No proceedings shall be taken 
against any parent or person who has been 
convicted on account of the same child, until it 
has reached the age of four years ersons 
committed to pnson on account of non-com- 
phance with any order or non payment of fines 
or costs under the Vaccination Acts shall be 
treated in the same way as first class mis 
demeanants The Local Government Board 
may by order, in exceptional circumstances, 
require the guardians to provide vaccination 
stations for the vaccination of children with 
glyceiinated calf lymph or such other lymph as 
may be issued by the Local Government Board, 
and modify as respects the area to which the 
order applies, and during the period for which 
it 1s 1n force, the provisions of this Act re- 
quiring the public vaccinator to visit the home 
of the child otherwise than on request of the 
parent The clerk of any sanitary authority 
which shall maintain a hospital for the treat 
ment of small pox patients shall keep a list of 
the names, addresses, ages, and condition as 
to vaccination of all smal ie patients treated 
in the hospital, and shail at all reasonable 
times allow searches to be made therein, and 
upon demand give a oopy of every entry in the 
same on payment of a fee of 6@ for each search 
and 3d for each copy 

(99] *Vagranoy Act, '88 (61 & 62 Vict , ch 39 
ra Aug 1:ath—commenced Oct rath, '86 )> 
enacts that every male person who (2) knowingly 
lives wholly or in part on the earnings of pros- 
titution, or (6) in any public place persistently 
solicits or importunes for immoral purposes, 
shall be deemed a rope and vagabond within 
the meaning of the Vagrancy Act, ’24, and may 
be dealt with poate tad If it a made - 
a to a court of summary jurisdiction by 
informalion on oath that there 1s reason to 
suspect that any house or any part of a house 
1s used by a female for purposes of prostitution, 
and that any male son residing in or 
quenting the house 1s living wholly or in part 
on the earnings of the prostitute, the court 
May 18sue a warrant authorising any constable 
to enter and search the house and to arrest that 
male person Where a male person 1s proved 
to live with or to be habitually in the company 
of a prostitute, and has no visible means of 
subsistence, he shall, unless he can sa e 
court tothe contrary, be deemed to be kno ly 
living on the earnings of prostitution. In com- 
moat oe on ecg 2 ay clause was added, 
on motion r. Pickersgill, repealing se 
much of sect. 10 of the V;: y Act an autho- 
rises the punishment of whipping. Thiaclause 
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was struck out by the Lords, and on the return 
of the Bull to the Commons a motion of the 
Home Secretary agreeing with the action of 
the Lords was carried by 117 to 40 

Colonel] Dalbiac introduced (Feb rth) a 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill whose object 
was to punish soufencurs and soufeneuses, and 
oe wee ashort discussion on 1t (March rth) 

ro 

[1 1 ee Men’s Dwellings Bull, brought 
in by Sir A Hickman “to provide facilities for 
the acquisition by working men of their own 
dwellings ” Sir Vincent having proposed 
second reading (June 8th), Mr McKenna moved 
an amendment declaring that in any measure 
for facilitating the acquisition of dwellings for 
the working class by the use of public money, 
the freehold should be vested in public bodies 
and not 1n the individual After speeches b 
Mr Burns, Mr T W Russell (who on behalf 
of the Government agreed to the second reading 
with a view to the measure being sent to a 
Select Committee), Mr Asquith, and others, 
the amendment was negatived by 18: to 82, 
Second reading was then agreed to, but, on 
objection being taken to the proposed reference 
toa select committee, the further proceedings 
stood adjourned Dropped 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


01] Burial Grounds —A committee on this 
su yor which sat in the session of 97 and took 
evidence was reappointed March 14th, '98 
the terms of reference being ‘‘to inquire into 
the subject of burial grounds provided b 
local authorities, under the Public Healt 
(Interments) Act, ’79, and other Acts, to 
inquire whether any alterations 1n tke existing 
law are necessary, especially in regard o the 
consecration of the ground, the provision of 
chapels, the allocation of fees, and the appoint 
ment of chaplain, andtoreportthereon Mr 
Jebb was reappointed chairman The com 
mittee in their report (July 27th) state that 
they have taken evidence from 28 witnesses 
ineluding official representatives of the Local 
Goveinment Board and the Home Office, 
ministers of religion, members of local authori 
ties, and other persons The committee give 
an outline of the provisions of the existing law 
so far as they relate to the subject of this 
inquiry, and 1n course of their report set forth 
that the objection of Nonconformists to the 
consecration of burial grounds 1s to certain 
legal consequences which consecration carries 
with it “If a Nonconfoi mist 1s buned by a 
Nonconformist minister in the consecrated part 
ofa cemetery (under the Burial Acts), his friends 
must pay the fees to the incumbent, although 
the latter 1s not present, and renders no service 
of any kind fore a Nonconformist burial 
can take place in the consecrated part, forty 
eight hours’ notice must be given to the in 
cumbent These seem to In practice the 
matters which cause most complaint.’ 
committee express the opinion that the exist 
laws relating to burral should be consolidated, 
ed ria and amended, and that their ad 
= stration — be agate iy = le 

vernment department, which shou e 
Local eovermment ne ee 
s t, am er things t the local 
onty should : 


have discretionary power -_— 


for the consecration of 


rt of a cemetery, 
if the local an 


ty should decline 
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The committee | 
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to apply for the consecration of any part of a 
cemetery, and if a demand for consecrated 
ground should be made by a reasonable number 


of parishioners then the Local Government 
Board should intervene, and apply for con 
secration There should also be a mght of 


4 ip to the Local Government Board as to 
the extent and situation of the ground to be 
consecrated In such cases the legal fees for 
consecration should be paid by those who have 
demanded it Cormecration should not prevent 
the performance 1n the consectated ground of 
such Christian and orderly services, other 
than the service of the Church of England, as 
may be desired by the 1 elatives of the deceased, 
1n accordance with the Burial Laws Amend 
ment Act of 80 Having regard to the pro 
posals which the committee make in the in 
te: ests of those who desire consecrated ground, 
they recommend, on the other hand, that in 
the unconsecrated ground the system of allot 
ments under the Burial Acts should be con 
tinued Under this enactment portions of 
the unconsecrated ground of cemeteiies have 
frequently been allotted toa particular religious 
body, and the Home Office holds that such 
allotmefit confers an exclusive right on the 
religious body to which it 1s granted In every 
cemetery the chapel or chapels which may here 
after be erected at the cost of the ratepayers 
should be unconsecrated, and be open to all 
A religious body should have power, with the 
consent of the local authority, to erect at its 
own cost a chapel foi services according to the 
rites of that body, and if the local authority 
should refuse consent, there should be an 
appeal to the Local Government Board. ‘All 
ecclesiastical fees, other than fees for services 
rendered, should be abolished in cemeteries 
which may hereafter be provided by local 
authorities Withregard toexisting cemeteries, 
we recommend that the present fees should be 
continued until the next vacancy, or for fifteen 
ears, whichever period should be the longer, 
ut if there should be a desire sooner to 
commute such fees by local agreement under 
proper safeguards, facilities to effect that object 
should be afforded The fees chargeable 
should be of the same amount in the con 
secrated and the unconsecrated parts of a 
cemetery The scale of fees to id for 
services rendered should be fixed by the local 
authority, subject to an appeal to the Govern 
ment Department, and such fees should be 
paid to the ministers of all religious bodies 
alike Fees to clerks and other ecclesiastical 
officers should be abolished, but equitable 
compensation should be given to existing 
holders of those offices ’ e parochial clergy 
should be bound to officiate in consecrat 
‘round where the service of the Church of 
‘land 18 required, subject to their statutory 
right to appoint a duly qualified substitute 
e local authority should have no power to 
appoint a chaplain The forty-eyght hours’ 
notice to Ancumbents, at present wired 


should be abolished, and the locai authority 
should have power to determine what notice 
shall be given 1n respect both to consecrated 
and to unconsecrated ground Subject to the 


foregoing provisions, the ex1 wer of 
the bishop in consecrated groun ould be 
retained The existing law, which secures 
consecrated ground being converted 


to profane uses, should be retamed, and 
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equal protection should be given to uncon 
secrated as to consecrated ground The exist 
ing inequalities in parochial rating for the 
provision of parochial cemeteries should be 
considered Further provision sh®uld be made 
for the compulsory acquisition, when necessary, 
of land for parochial cemeteries, and the exist 
ing law shouldgbe simplified In discussing 
the draft repoit 1n committee Viscount Cran 
borne proposed the insertion of the words 
which appear in the repd@t, recommending 
with regard to existing cemeteries, that the 
present fees should be continued until the 
next vacancy, “‘ or for fifteen Years, W hichevei 
riod should be the longe1, etc , whereupon 
r Carvell Wilhams moved the omission of 
the words quoted, but was defeated by 5 to 4 
[102] Election Petitions A select committee 
was (March 22nd) appointed to inquire into 
the procedure and practice on Parliamentary 
election petitions, and to report 1f any changes 
were desirable therein The Solicitor General 
was called to the chair, and the committee 
examined ten witnesses In their report 
(Aug 2nd) the committee make a series of 
detailed recommendations and suggestions 
They think that in England, at all evgnts, the 
rota of judges for the trial of petitions should 
be rather differently constituted, that all pro 
ceedings on a petition should be taken only 
before a judge or Judges on the rota, and as far 
as possible before the same two of the iota 
judges Thecommittee do not recommend that 
any alteration should be made in the amount 
required to be deposited or secured when a 
petition 18 presented- viz, £1000 This sum 
should be deposited before the petition 1s 
allowed to be filed All sums required for 
security should be provided in cash and not by 
rec@gnisances, but power should be given to 
order the release of part of the original deposit 
if only a recount 1s claimed, or a short and 
Inexpensive case 18 made, or whenever it 
appears that that sum 1s likely to be more than 
sufficient to cover those entitled to the benefit 
of1it Both 1n releasing part of the deposit and 
in ordering further security the possibility of 
securing the respondent should not be the only 
sana y tier to be regarded Consideration 
should also be given to the desirability in the 
public interest of encouraging attempts to 
secure purity of election, even at the occasional 
risk of individual loss The sitting member 
should be at liberty to attend the inquiry 
without being made liable for costs, unless the 
conduct of himself or his agent forms part of 
the subject matter of the inquiry Some doubt 
having arisen as to whether persons are en 
titled to be heard by counsel before they are 
reported as being guilty of corrupt or illegal 
sie aS the committee think that, if efresh 
egislation 1s deemed desirable, the Act should 
be so amended as to enable them to be heard 
either by themselves or by counsel, and to call 
evidence The pomtion of the Public Prosecutor 
1s, in the opinion of the committee, at present 
unsatisfactory, as he has not sufficient power 
to fulfil the functions he was intended to dis 
charge, and the committee make suggestions on 
this pomt The respondent or any person who 
may be entitled to be paid cos arges, and 
expenses by the petitioner, should be entitled 
from time to time, a Pal chert has ester po 
begun, to apply to the ju who has control o 
the case, to order such f sum to be 
deposited in court as he may think nght, mn 
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order to secure the costs of such person, and it 
should be the duty of the judge, so far as he 
can, to order that adequatr provision 1s made 
to secure payment of all costs likely to be 
awarded In case of non compliance with an 
order to further deposit cash as a security, not 
being the result of a corrupt or collusive 
arrangement, the judge should be enabled to 
order the petition to be 1emoved from the 
file and proccenne: to cease, and all money 
plevious Y deposited to be applied to the pay 
ment of the respondent’s costs alieady incurred 
or to be incurred, unless—(1) some other person 
who might have been a petitioner 1n respect of 
the election to which the petition relates, and 
who 1s able to find further security, applies to 
become substituted as a petitioner, or (2) the 
Public Prosecutor elects to continue the petition 
with all the liabihties of a petitioner as to costs, 
etc In either of these cases the sum in court 
held as security should be applicable to secure 
the costs of the respondent Recrnmunatory 
charges should be placed exactly on the same 
footing for all purposes as original charges, 
but the time for delivering particulars of them 
according to the present practice being only s1x 
days before trial the committee think it should 
be extended Under sect 44 (1) of the Corrupt 
and Illegal Practices Prevention Act, ’83, 1f it 
appears that the respondent was not personally 
cognisant of corrupt practices, and toak care to 
prevent them but that corrupt practices ex 
tensively prevailed the county or borough may 
be ordered to pay the costs, in whole or in 
art It 1s conceived that such orders might 
made more fieely, and the power might be 
extended to cases where illegal practices 
eatensively prevailed The relef obtainable 
under sey 22 of the 46 & 47 Vict, ch 51, 
instead of cre limited as at present to 
treating and undue influence, might be ex- 
tended to the cases of all corrupt and illegal 
practices committed without the cognisance of 
the candidate or his election agent Finally 
the committee suggest a codification of the 
various statutes which relate to Parliamentary 
elections and corrupt practices and election 
petitions 
(103] Electrical Energy Setipaiciggeer J Stathons and 
Supply), A jomt committee of Peers and 
Commons, Sppotnkes m March, considered 
several specified matters submitted to them in 
connection with this subject, and reported in 
May Viscount Cross was chairman of the 
committee There were several Bills pending 
in Parhament in which effect was proposed to 
be given to new developments of the electrical 
industry, and these measures were brought to 
the notice of the committee, but the committee 
did not consider them in detail nor take 
any evidence upon them The committee 
consider that the proved public advantages 
of electrical energy 1n the generation ey es 
and power warrant the granting to er- 
takers of compulsory powers for acquirmg 
sites for generating stations and lands or ease- 
ments for pipes and mains therefrom, and 
other works They also think that compulsory 
powers for the acquisition of land for a 
generating station, and lands or easements for 
pipes and mains and other works to the grea 
of supply, may also properly be given where 
the proposed site 1s not within the area of 
supply In the case of powers bemg given for 
the erection of a generating Station ou the 


area of supply, powers may properly be given 
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for laying the mains 1n streets leading from the 
generating station to the boundaries of the area 
of supply In such case the local authonty 
liable to maintain these streets should have 
the same option of themselves breaking up and 
reinstating the streets at the undertakers 
expense aS 15 now given within the area 0} 
supply While it may be advisable to maintain 
the veto of local authorities as to the erection 
of overhead wires, now given by law 1n respect 
of other electric wires, it 1s not advisable that 
in the case of overhead wires for traction 
gold relay the Jocal authority, other than the 

ndon County Council and county boroughs, 
should have an absolute veto Wheresufificient 
public advantage 1s shown, powers may be 
given for the supply of electrical energy over 
an area including districts of numerous local 
authorities, and involving plant of exceptional 
dimensions and high voltage Such under 
takings may properly be authorised on con 
ditions differing 1n some respects from those 
imposed under existing Acts 

e committee think the provisions of the 

Electric Lighting Act, 88, enabling the local 
authority to purchase an undertaking after a 
term of years, inapplicable, as a peneral rule, 
to the case of an undertaker supplying energy 
in bulk at high voltage but there may be 
special cases where it 1s desirable that the 
jJocal authorities should have the mght to 
purnase reserved to them Sa ompon from 
iability to compulsory purchase would not pre 
vent local authorities from applying for powers 
to purchase In cases of the exemption from 
hability to purchase, 1t would be specially ex 
pedient in the interest of the consumers that 
some kind of prole scale, as 1n the case of gas 
undertakings, shouldbeimposed In connection 
with this question of purchase under sect 2 
of the Act of 88 evidence was given to the 
effect that, with a view to secure in London one 
and the same time for the execution of the 
powers the Board of Trade have in some cases 
Imposed upon undertakers a less term than 
42 years within which they are hable to be 
purchased The committee suggest that if 
the full period of 42 years i> not granted, and 
if a substantiall shorter period 1s imposed by 
the Board of Trade, the terms of purchase 
should in each case be reconsidered The 
committee consider that the provisions of the 
Electric Lighting Act, ’88, which require the 
consent of the local authonmty as a condition 
prescocns to the granting of a Provisional 

rder, should be amend In their opinion 
the local authority should be entitled to be 
heard before the Board of Trade, but should 
not have, so to speak, a provisional veto, only 
to be dispensed with in special cases by the 
Board of lrade 

[104] Gas Compames (Metropohtan 
On June azst it was ordered that a select 
committee be appointed ‘‘to inquire into the 
powers of charge conferred by Parlament 
on the Metropolitan gas com es, and to 
report as to the meth 
have been exercised, having 1egard to the 
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in which those powers . 


differences of price charged by the various. 


companies” The 
Aug rst 
Sir John Dorington was chosen chairman, and 
the committee on the same day reported that 
it was not perpen to commence the inqui 
—~*""t period at the session, and recommend 


investigation be resumed at the com- 


committee was nominated: 
At a formal meeting on Aug 4th 


[Session 
mencement of the next session. (See also 


66 ) 

[105] Money lending.—This committee, which 

rst sat 1n ’g7, was reappointed Feb 16th, ’68, 
though with a slightly different and wider 
order of reference In’g7 1t was directed “to 
Inquire into the alleged evils attending money 
lending transactions at high rates of interest, 
or under oppressive conditions as to repay 
ment, between_the poorer classes and pro- 
fessional money¥.enders ’, 1n 98 the order was 
‘to inquire into the alleged evils attendant 
upon the system of money lending by pro 
fessional money lenders, at high rates of 
interest, or under oppressive conditions as to 
repayment,’ and to report thereon The mem 
bers of the committee were—Messrs Ascroft, 
Thomas Bayley, Caldwell, Captain Chaloner, 
Messrs Garfit, Hazell, Jeffreys, rik George, 
A K Loyd, Dr M‘Donnell, Price, T W Russell, 
Warr, George Whiteley, and Yerburgh On 
the reassembling of the committee Mr T W 
Russell was reelected chairman In course 
of the inquiry upwards of forty witnesses were 
examined The evidence shows, the committee 
Say, in their report (June 2gth), that money 
lendigg transactions frequently owe their 
inception to misrepresentation of a fraudulent 
character, they advert to well known facts in 
this connection, give cases of high rates of 
interest, and allude to the steps taken to 
enforce the fulfilment of ‘unconscionable 
bargains In course of further observations 
the committee say ‘‘ After carefully consider 
Ing the evidence which has been given in 
regard to particular transactions and the 
general expressions of opinion of persons so 
well qualified to form a judgment as Sir Henry 
Hawkins, Sir panes Charles Mathew, Sir 
George Lewis, the Inspector General in*Bank 
ruptcy, and the county court Judges, your 
committee have unhesitatingly come to the 
conclusion that the system of money lending 
by professional money lenders at high rates of 
interest 1s productive of crime, bankruptcy, 
unfair advantage over other creditors of the 
borrower, extortion from the borrower’s family 
and friends, and other serious injuries to the 
community And although your committee are 
satisfied that the system is sometimes honestly 
conducted, they are of opinion that only 1n rare 
cases 1s a person benefited by a loan obtained 
from a professional money lender, and that 
the evil attendant upon the system far out- 
weighs the good They therefore consider that 
there 1s urgent need for the interposition of the 
Legislature with a view to removing the evil 
Turning to the question of remedies, the com- 
mittee regard it as of the utmost importance 
that no legislation should interfere with 
legitimate trading, and it has therefore been 
necessary for them to consider in what way 
transactions of professional money lenders 
may be distinguished from ordinary commercial 
‘ransactions Their conclusion on this point 
‘3 that the transactions will be sufficiently 
distinguished by the expression “transactions 
with persons carrying on the business of a 
money lender 1n the course of such business ” 
The two fundamental pr s which were 
made to the committee are (1) that Parlhament 
should enact that any interest above a certain 
rate on loans advanced by professional money- 
lenders should be irrecoverable at law; or 
a) that the courts should have power to go 
behind any contract with a money lender, to 
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inquire into all the circumstances of the 
original loan and of the subsequent trans- 
actions, and to make such order as may 
considered reasonable. As regards the first 
suggestion the committee considethat a high 
rate of interest 1s not in itself incompatible 
with fair-dealing, and that no limit of in- 
terest could be grescribed which would be 
adapted to the widely different conditions 
under which these loans are contracted. For 
these and other reasons th€y do not recom- 
mend any statutory limitation of interest. 
“After carefully considering the whole of the 
evidence and opinions, jour committee have 
arrived at the conclusion that the only effective 
remedy for the evils attendant upon the system 
of money-lending by professional money- 
lenders is to give the court absolute and 
unfettered discretion in dealing with these 
transactions, They therefore recommend that 
all transactions, by whatever name they may 
be called, or whatever their form may be, 
which are, 1n substance, transactions with 
persons carrying on the business of a money- 
ender, in the course of such business should 
be open to complete judicial review. That in 
all al proceedings to enforce, or fer an 
relief in respect of, a claim arising out of suc 
transactions the court should have power to 
inquire into all the circumstances of such trans- 
actions, from the first transaction up to the 
time ofthe Judicial inquiry, That in such pro- 
ceedings the court should have power to reopen 
any account stated in the course of such trans 
actions, to direct that an account be taken upon 
the basis of allowance of such a rate of interest 
as shall appear to be reasonable, having regard 
to all the circumstances, and to make such 
order as the court may think fit. That, having 
regard especially to the fact that money lenders 
frequently take from borrowers promissory 
notes or bills of exchange, which are nego- 
tiable, and to which, consequently, the borrower 
will have no defence against the claims of a 
holder in due course, as well as to other con- 
siderations, it 1s necessary to provide, 1n order 
to do complete justice bet ween the parties, that 
the court should have power to direct repay- 
ment by the money-lender to the borrower of 
any amount which, upon taking the account, 
may appear to have been Y pe by the borrower 
to such holder over and above the amount 
which the court may direct to be reasonably 
due to the money-lender under all the circum- 
stances. That a borrower from a money-lender 
should be enabled, notwithstanding any pro- 
vision or agreement to the contrary, to apply 
to the court at any time to redeem an 
security, or for relief on the part of himself 
and any other person who acts as surety, or 
otherwise, upon payment of the pnncipal sum 
advanced and such inteiest as the court may 
consider reasonable. That the discretion sug- 
ested should be exercisable by any judge of 
the High Court or any judge of a county court. 
That from any decision given under these 
wers, by the judicial authority, there should 
no right of appeal by either party except 
by leave of the court. That no transaction 
between a judgment debtor and a judgment 
creditor by way of a renewal of the loan should 
be valid so long as the judgment remains un- 
Satisfied. Your committee are satisfied that 
money-lenders often take into consideration, 
as part of their agatha payment for unjust 
clauns, the dread of consequences to the 
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borrower of any publicity of the transactions 
with them, into which his misfortunes have led 
him. They are satisfied that borrowers will 
often submit to almost any degree of oppression 
in order to hide the consequences of their folly 
or misfortunes. The committee therefore 
consider that, to render the remedies proposed 
really effective, 1t 1s essential that wherever it 
may appear to the court desirable the court 
should have power to hear any money-lending 
case in private’ In addition to the two funda- 
mental remedies already dealt with, the com- 
mittee had under their consideration proposals 
for the alteration of the law in regard to of 
sale, benkrertey proceedings, and other matters 
connected wit money-lending, and also 
certain suggestions as to the registration 
and licensing of money-lenders, and the de- 
sirability of establishing co operative banks. 
Among the recommendations of the committee 
with regard to the first point are that goods 
assigned under a bill of sale, made or given b 
way of security for the payment of money ad- 
vanced by or through a person ca ng on the 
business of a money-lender, should not be re- 
moved by the grantee without a county court 
judge’s order; that every bill of sale should be 
attested, and fully explained by the registrar 
of the county court or the district in which the 
borrower iesides, and that the money should 
be handed over to the Rrantor in the presence 
of the registrar, or proof otherwise given to the 
satisfaction of the registrar that the whole 
amount secured by the bill of sale has been 
bond fide paid over to or on account of the 
grantor, that every bill of sale made or pvca 
In consideration of any sum under £50 should 
be void, and that the instrument should also be 
void if the borrower does not actually receive 
and enjoy the use of the full sum stated to have 
been advanced. The evidence shows that 
money lending transactions are conducted by 
means of absolute bills of sale, accompanied by 
a hire puichase agreement. In such cases the 
money lender 1s in possession of the goods, 
and 1s enabled to seize them immediately 
default 1s made in the payment of any of the 
instalments under the hire purchase agreement. 
The committee consider that, 1n the event of 
the system not being illegal, 1t should either be 
declared so, or the hire purchase agreement 
should be registered with the bill of sale 
Warrants of attorney and cognovits have been 
and still may be instruments of oppression 
and the committee recommend that the use o 
such documents should be abolished 1n connec- 
tion with all loans advanced by persons carrying 
on the business of a money-lender 1n the course 
of such business. to , 1n all cases 
roceedings are taken in the county 
court, the money-lender should sue only in the 
county court or the district where the borrower 
resides Statutory declarations in connection 
with money-lending transactions should in 
future be made only before the registrar of 
the county court, who should be required 
to fully explain their purport to those making 
them. In bankruptcy proceedings the com- 
mittee would give full power to review the 
whole transaction with the money-lender. In 
r to Scottish ure under summary 

igence, they think this process should not 
be applicable in connection with any trans- 
actions with g person carrying on the busmess 
of a money-lender 1n the course of such business 
unless the borrower has a domicile in 
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Evidence was submatted to the committee 
showing that the garnishee summons may be 
and is used by some money lenders as an instru- 
ment of oppression against clerks and persons 
in similar positions, and the committee re- 
commend that the protection granted by the 
Act of 7o to the wage of servants, labourers, 
and workmen should be extended to any person 
whose wages or salary, together with any other 
mcome, does not exceed the sum of £209 per 
annum The committee make a series of 
recommendations regarding the registration of 
money lenders, suggesting among other things 
that it should be declared an offence for any 
money lender, individually or in partnership, to 
carry on the business of a money lender under 
the name of “‘bank,’ “‘trust ‘corporation,’ 
or other misleading title, or to issue or publish 
any false or misleading prospectus, circular, or 
advertisement, and that it should be the duty 
of the apie ar of each county court to 1eport 
to the Pubhc Prosecutor any such offence 
which may be brought to his knowledge or of 
which he may become cognisant, that on con 
viction for any of these offences it should be 
competent to the couit to stmke the name of 
such money lender off the register for any 
perce, and to impose a penalty to be prescribed 
y statute, that no money lender should be 
capable of recovering any debts incurred 1n 
connection with money lending transactions 
during the period for which he has been struck 
off the register Any money lender Sartyine 
on such business without being registere 
‘should be incapable of recovering any debt 
mcurred in connection with money lending 
transactions A further safeguard to which the 
committee attach some importance 1s_ that 
every person or company cargying on the 
business of a money lender should be required 
to keep regular and strictly accurate accounts of 
each transaction, and to furnish to the borrower, 
on every date when an instalment falls due, a 
clear statement of his account upto date The 
money lender should be required to furnish to 
the borrowers and to the sureties, if any, at 
the tame each transaction 1s entered into, copies 
of every document signed by him or them, and 
any failure to do this should render the money 
Jender hable to lose his right of recovery of 
any money lent The committee received 
important evidence as to the operation of 
ve banks on the Continent and 1n some 
parts of the United Kingdom It appears, they 
say, that the establishment of such banks has 
been of great use in abolishing or largely 
diminishing the trade of lending money at 
exorbitant rates of interest to the poorer 
classes The committee were impressed with 
the extreme usefulness of these institutions, 
and are of opinion that they meet a real want, 
especially in agricultural districts They do 
not, however, recommend any State intervention 
in connection with them at the present time 
[106] Museums of the Science and Art 
ment e committee which satin 97 to inquire 
imto and report upon the administration and 
cost of these museums, and presented reports 
with special reference to the protection of the 
South Kensington collections from fire, was re 
appointed March and, and presented a first 
on Apnil e6th They were unanimously of 
opinion that the whole area on the east aide o! 
ibition Road (except that gecupied by the 
Royal College of Science, which cannot be sacn 
« ficed except at great cout) should be axclusivel 
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devoted to the Art Museum and the Art Library, 
with provision for the conduct of the business 
‘onnected with loans of art obyects and the art 
schools, and that provision for the whole of the 
Science €ollection, the Science Library, for 
loans of scientific objects, and for the science 
schools, should be made on the west side of 
he Exhibition Road They also unanimously 
‘ecommended that the Geological Museum 
in Jermyn Street be no longer occupied foi 
che same puwsoses as now, and that the 
collections there exhibited be removed to the 
west side of Exhibition Road and made part 
of the Science Collections The second 
f the committee, which was presented on 
_uly 29th, appears to have been the subject of 
much detailed controversy A draft report 
of Lord Balcarres was brought forward, but the 
motion that the draft of the chairman (Sir F 
Powell) be read a second time was agreed to 
The final question that the report as amended 
be the report of the committee to the House 
was carried by 7 to 3, Sir J Gorst being one of 
the minority As regards the Bethnal Green 
Museum, the committee cannot say that as it 
stands it 1s of adequate use to the community 
Progerly organised it would become an effective 
agency for the 1mprovement of technical in 
struction in the East End The Edinburgh 
Museum suffeis from the centrahsing tendency 
of South Kensington, and the head of the 
Edinburgh department should be allowed 
greater initiative The same remarks apply 
equallytothe Dublin director Without making 
any definite recommendation, the committee 
are of opinion that a good case has been made 
out for extending the advantages of science and 
art collections in the Principality , and 1n the 
event of the Bethnal Green Museum being 
removed from the control of the Department, 
the money so saved might be devoted ad 
vantageously to museum purposes in Wales 
With a view to the efficient and economical 
management of the museums 1n London, to say 
nothing of other educational advantages not 
within the order of reference, the committee 
deem it of paramount importance that there be 
an Education Minister of Cabinet rank, having 
a seat in the Legislature, aided by a Par 
hamentary secretary They recommend that 
the Secretary for the Science and Art Depart 
ment, like the Secretary of the Education 
Department, have his office at Whitehall , that 
there be advisers or visitors who would assist 
the Department by suggestions orinformation in 
matters affecting the museums, but would not 
lessen the responsibility to Parliament of the 
Parhamentary chiefs, that admission to all the 
museums be always free, that negotiations 
be carried forward with a view to transferring 
f) some local authority the site and structure 
of the Bethnal Green Museum, the Dixon 
collection of pictures, and any other objects 
specially dedicated by donors under their wills 
or otherwise [hey are of opinion that mean 
while more changes im the objects exhibited 
might be made with advantage tothe district 
The committee, however, call attention to the 
evidence of the difficulty, 1f not empoe its 
of obtaining subscriptions from the 
landlords and industrial capitalists y are 
of opinion that further gifts of public money 
should only be given to meet 
contributions from local sources, by-way either 
of rates or of private 
{1077 Deteeleun. 
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the sufficiency of the law relating to the 
keeping, selling, using, and conveying of 
petroleum and other inflammable liquids, and 
the precautions to be adopted for the prevention 
of accidents with petroleum lamps, was brought 
to a close, and the report of the committee 
resented on July 13th, the investigation 
aving extended ofe: four sessions, 1n course 
of which the committee held 53. sittings 
and examined 85 witnesses. Ihe late Mr 
Mundella was chairman of @he committee 
inthree sessions Mr Jesse Collings, Under 
Secretary for the Home Department, succeeded 
him when the committee reassembled 1n March 
798 «After the evidence had been concluded, 
the chairman in the ordinary course presented, 
on June 17th, a draft 1eport, which was duly 
read a first time After this a draft report 
proposed by Mr Ure was also read a first 
time The Chairmans draft of 174 para 
graphs contained a paragiaph recommending 
that a Bill be brought 1n to remedy the defects 
in the existing law, and expressing an 
opinion in favour of the adoption of the present 
flash point—viz , 73° (Abel)—as the dividing 
line between petroleum oil and petroleum 
spirit The diaft also dealt with many“ther 
ints, including the manufacture ot lamps 
r Ures set forth, among other things, that, 
practically, complete immunity from lamp 
accidents would be attained if only oil with a 
flash point above roo? Fahr were in common 
use as an illuminant The question that the 
draft report proposed by the chairman be read 
a second time paragraph by paragraph was 
carried by 8 to 5, Mr Ures draft being 
accordingly set aside Twenty paragraphs 
regarding “past legislation and Parliamentary 
inquiries” were omitted from the chairmans 
draft by7to6 On gone 24th Mr Ure moved 
to leave out ‘73° from the paragraph in the 
chairman s draft relative to the flash Ley: and 
to insert “100°, and this was carried by 8 to 6 
ainst the chairman Certain changes were 
also made as regards the proposed exemptions 
On a subsequent occasion Mr _ Fortescue 
Flannery proposed to add a provision under 
which, subject to the exemptions which had 
been adopted, petroleum spirit flashing above 
73° and below roo° might be kept on registered 
prema and otherwise specially regulated, 
ut after the committee had struck out 73° 
from and declined to insert 85° 1n the amend 
ment, the proviso was withdrawn, so that the 
previous decision of the committee in favour 
of raising the flash poe to 100° was upheld 
A sénes of modifications was afterwards 
made in the report This document as 
presented sets forth the conclusion of the 
committee that in the interests of public safety 
legislation 1s necessary for the control 
regulation of Pet clenm oil as far as storage, 
transport, and sale are concerned, and that, 
with regard to petroleum spirit, the present 
law is not adequate for the public safety, and 
should be amended e comnmmnttee therefore 
recommend that a Bill be brought in to 
remedy the defects in the law In 
order to catry out this recommendation, the 
committee are of opmion that it will be 
necessary to make the following provisions 
with to eum —(r) To secure 


respect 
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as the dividing line between petroleum oil 
and petroleum spirit (3) To provide that 
with the following exemptions, petroleum 01 
shall be kept only on premises registered or 
licensed under the Act, and petroleum spirit 
only on premises licensed under the Act 
Sprit not exceeding 5 gallons, when oil 
and spirit kept together and not exceeding 5 
gallons of spint and 4o gallons of ol, oil (for 
poate use only) not exceeding 130 gallons 

he committee think it will be also necessaly 
to make provisions that 1egistered premises 
should be at a safe and suitable distance from 
‘protected works, to Jimit the amount of oil 
(subject as above) on registered premises, and 
generally to make regulations for registered 
Jremises to establish a system of licensing 
Oo: the storage of petroleum apie (subject 
as above) 1n all cases, and for the storage of 
petroleum oil in cases where it cannot be 
convenientl, kept under registration, and 
generally to rezulate licensed places, to make 
1egulations as to conveyance or hawking of 
such ol and spirit, to regulate the Leepin 
and use of petroleum for the purpose o 
motive power, to provide for an efficient 
system of testing, for adequate supervision 
and administration by local authorities, and 
that official inquiries be made into the causes 
of accidents piisine rom the storage, transport, 
or use of inflammable liquids The committee 
find that there 1s a consensus of opinion, among 
nearly all the witnesses who gave evidence on 
the subject, that lamp acoidents are mainly due 
to gross carelessness and recklessness on the 
part of a certain class of users of lamps, and 
ignorance as to the character of petroleum o1l, 
aud they are agnaepa that no legislation 1s 
possible whRh can effectively guard against 
accidents which result from such careless and 
wilful acts as they describe The committee 
came to the conclusions that the number of Jamp 
accidents has not increased out of proportion 
to the vast increase in the number of lamps in 
use, and on account of the volatile character 
of petroleum it 1s necessary, 1n order to prevent 
accidents, that ordinary care should be taken 
in the use of 1t, whether the flash pornt be 73° 
or 100°, that to place such legislative rest. ictions 
on petroleum o1l below roo® (Abel close test) 
as are placed on petroleum spirit would have 
the effect of preventing the use of such ol for 
domestic and trade purposes [This paragraph 
was inserted by the casting vote of the chair- 
man], that it 18 in accordance with the 
evidence that 1f immunity from accidents 1s to 
be secured it will be necessary to prevent the 
use of all petroleum below 120° flash point 
(Abel close test), and that the effect of such 
legislation would be to materially increase the 
cost of petroleum to the consumer The 
committee cannot, therefore, recommend 
legislation of this kind, but are of opimion 
that an effective remedy might be found in 
another direction All or nearly all of the 
witnesses were agreed that in order to secyre 
safety certain principles should be adopted 
and certain defects avoided in the manufacture 
oflamps Mr Wright, president of the Lam 
and Stove Trades Association of the Unite 
Kingdom, placed before the committee a hist 
of the r tions considered to be necessary 
in connection with the manufacture of lamps, 
these recommendations include all the pric. 
pal improvements suggested by other bi 
nesses, and the committee recommerid 
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statutory power should be given to the 
ry of State to issue an order for their 
enforcement, with power to vary the order 
from time to time, if found necessary, such 
order to affect the importation of lamps and 
rts of lamps. They also think that the 
issemination of information as to the nature 
of petroleum generally, and as to the filling, 
cleaning, and management of lamps, throug 
the local authorties and school m ers 
would tend to remove the ignorance which 15 
the cause of so many accidents 

[108] Shop Clubs, pulsory. The Home Sec. 
retary placed on the paper, towards the end 
of the session, a notice for the appointment of 
a select committee to inquire into and report 
upon the alleged grievance of the Friendly 
Societies in regard to the action of employers 
of labour in compelling their workpeople, as a 
condition of hiring, to join benefit clubs o1 
societies established by the employers, and to 
cease their membership with an friendly 
society to which they may belong byections 
were taken to the points in the terms of refer- 
ence. He afterwards announced that, having 
seen the representatives of the Friendly Socie 
ties and clearly ascertained their wishes, he 
proposed, especially in view of the late period 
of the session, not to procece with his motion 
then, but, meanwhile he would do his best, by 
way of forming a departmental committee 
or otherwise, to make careful inquiry into the 
matter during the recess. 

(109) T ones. Mr. Caldwell (Apiil rst) 
called attention to the position of the Post 
Office with regard to telephone hcences, and 
moved, “That the continued refusal of the 
Post ce to grant licences to and allow 
municipal corporations and otker responsible 
bodies to compete with the National Telephone 
Company 1s contrary to the Treasury Minute 
of May 23rd, 1892, 1S inconsistent with the 
Jetter and spirit of the agieement entered into 
with the telephone companies when the Post 
Office took over the trunk hnes, and 1s calcu 
lated to prevent the establishment of a cheap, 
adequate, and efficient telephone service in the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and to increase the difficulties and costliness of 
any ar rang coment for the assumption by the 
State of the whole telephone systems, should 
that step ultimately be considered desirable ” 
Mr. Hanbury, as representing the Post Office, 
discountenanced any idea of buying out the 
company at its present market price, but stated 
that the company s licence would expire in 1911, 
and that in the meantime the Department was 
entitled to compete, with the same opportunity 
of canvassing for subscribers as was open to its 
rivals. On the 
tition he promised a select committee. It was 
duly ordered (May oth) that a select committee 
be appointed ‘‘to inquire and report whether 
the telephone service is or 1s calculated to 

me of such general benefit as to Justify its 
being undertaken by municipal and other local 
authorities, serene pity had to local finance 
and 1f so, whether such local authorities should 
have power to undertake such service in the 
dastricts of other local authorities outside the 
area of their own jurisdiction, but comprised 
and powers, duties, and obligations ought 
to be conferred or im upon euch eal 
authorities.” The committee met on May sth; 
Mr. Hanbury was called to the chair , and before 
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uestion of municipal compe- | 
‘dullest competition. 
being thus made clear, the committee had next 


wholly or partially in the same telephone area, 


they ented their report on Aug. oth the 
committee had held twenty sittings and taken 
much evidence. In the opinion of the com- 
mittee the tele phone service “ 18 not at present 
of genefal benefit, either in the United om 
at large, or even in those limited portions of 1t 
where exchanges exist , 1s not likely to become 
of general benefit, eithemin the country as a 
whole, or 1n existing or future exchange areas, 
so long as the present practical monopoly in 
the hands of %. private company shall continue , 
and as it has already become of much more 
ponere benefit in other countries, afford 
ess scope for 1ts development than 1s affor 
by the greater density of population and the 
reater wealth and commercial activity of the 
mited Kingdom, so it 18 fitted to become in 
this country, 1f worked solely or mainly with a 
view to the public interest, a valuable mstru- 
ment 1n further developing the trade and social 
life of the nation, towards which new means of 
communication have always hitherto so largely 
contributed” They think “that a service 
already so essential to commercial men, and 
sO well calculated under other conditions to 
benefit directly or indirectly all classes of the 
community, ought no longer to be treated as 
the practical monopoly of a private company, a 
course for which no legal or moral necessity 
appears to exist, and especially ought not to be 
worked on a system and under conditions 
which confine its benefits to a limited class in 
selected areas, permit preferential rates to be 
charged, and allow a private licensee of a public 
monopoly to refuse the use of a buszhess 
necessity to one tradesman and grant it to his 
competitor under similar circumstances, 1mpose 
no limitation of charges, and leave the public at 
large dependent on a service which 1s 1n 1ts 
turn wholly dependent upon innumerable way- 
leaves held upon very precarious tenure, and 
nearly all hable to be terminated after six o1 
twelve months’ notice” The committee had 
next to consider whether municipal and other 
local authorities should have power to undertake 
a telephone service, regard being had to local 
finance They, however, felt bound, before deal- 
ing with this question, to fully satisfy them- 
selves that the Post Office 1s not prevented either 
by legal agreement or by good faith from limiting 
or ending the monopoly of the company. 
the right of the Post Office to compete in any area, 
elther itself or by means of licensees, the 
written agreement between the Post Office 
and the company 1s distinct and unmistak- 
able , and documents laid before the committee, 
in their view, placed beyond doubt the enture 
absence of any limitation, whether by verbal 
understanding or otherwise, upon the un- 
restricted right of the Post Olfice to allow the 
The nght to compete 


to consider whether competition was e ent, 
and 1f so, whether | authorities should be 
empowered to undertake a telephone service. 
Competition appears to be both expedient and 
necessary, but competition by a local authority 
must differ in many ways from competition by a 
private company, it requires 8 provision 
to meet the special conditions of the case , and 
a local authority must also submit to conditions 
to winch the company 1s not subjected. From 
the point of view of local finance, the committee 
are of an opinion that a telephone 

would be as successful as has been the 


supply 
of gas, water, tramways, and hght by 
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local authorities. So far, therefore, as the 
legal or equitable rights of the company, or the 
financial or other interests of the locality, are 
concerned, the committee see no reason why 
licences should not be granted *to local 
authorities. On reviewing the whole of the 
evidence, the committee 1s strongly of opinion 
that general, 1mmadiate, and effective com- 
petition by either the Post Office or the local 
authonty 1s necessary, and consider that a 
really efficient Post Office servis affords the 
best means for securing such competition. 
They further consider that when in an existin 

area in which theie 1s an exchange the loca 
authority demands a competing service, the 
Post Office ought either to stait an efficient 
telephone system itself, or giant a licence to 
the local authority to do so. With iegaid to 
areas 1n which there 1s no exchange and 
districts which are not areas, they think some 
provision should be made beyond what 1s now 
offered Ly the National Telephone Company 
for giving a service when there 15 a reasonable 
local demand. In such cases the Post Office 
should either: start a service of its own, or 
should grant licences to the local authorities 
to do so, subject to proper regulations. dhe 
committee in thus 1ecommending a Post Office 
selvice assume that it will constitute a real 
and active competition, and that concessions to 
the company not required by the agreement 
will cease. Such a competition should, in their 
opinion, be carried on by a distinct and separate 
branch of the Department, and in future be 
conducted under strictly businesslike con- 
ditions, and by a staff specially qualified for 
such a duty. 


ROYAL COMMISSIONS. 


The following Royal Commissions have been 
appointed, and had not (Nov aist) presented 
reports :— 

dian Finance: see separate article INDIAN 
FINANCF. 
icenaing Laws: see separate article LIcEns- 
ING Laws. 

Local Taxation: see separate article LocaL 
GOVERNMFNT 

London University Commission. For names of 
the commissioners appointed under the Act of 
2 see sect. 96(supra) Since the passing of the 

ct Mr. T. Bailey Saunders, barrister at-law, 
has been appointed secretary to the Commis- 
Sioners, 

London Water Supply: see separate article 
Lonpon WATER SUPPLY. 

Sewage Disposal: see next article. 


Sewage, Disposal of. A Royal Commission 
was eppomtcc uring '88to inquire and report on® 
—(z) What method or methods of treating and 
disposing of sewage (including any liquid from 
any factory, or manufacturing process) may 
properly ee adopted consistently with due 
regard for the requirements of the existin 
law, for the protection of the public health, an 
for the economical and efficient discharge of 
the duties of local authorities ; and (2) if more 
than one method may be so adopted, by what 
rules, 1n relation to the nature of the volume of 
the sewage or the population to be served, or 
other varying circumstances or requirements 
pte the ar sees hod of eement } and 
posal to adopted ermuined ; 
to make any recommendations which may be 


: presided over b 
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deemed desrrable with reference to the treat- 
ment and disposal of sewage. Earl of Iddes- 
ergh C.B., Sir Richard Thorne Thorne, 
K. .B, Medical Officer of the Local Govern- 


chen aoe + yf OEY Caml ._. 
ee T. W. Kailhck, Esq., W. Ramsey, 
ro 


a fessor of Chemistry, University 
College, London, J. B. Russell, Esq., M.D., 
and Fredenck J. Wilhs, Esq., Secretary. 


Seychelles Islands, or Mahé Archipelago 
are situated in the Indian Ocean, about 950 
mules north of eecnus, of which British 
colony they are politically a part. Pop 16,500. 
The chief and largest island 1s Mahé, upon 
which 1s Port Viotoria, the capital, harbour, and 
headquarters of H.M. East African squadron. 
Government 1s administered by a Chiet Civil 
Commissioner and a Board, subordinate to the 
Governor of Mauritius. : cocoanuts, 
cocoanut o1l, sperm, vanilla, coffee, and cloves. 
For financial statustios see BRITISH EMPIRE 
(table). 

Shah of Persia. See MuZAFFER-ED-DIN. 

Sherborne School, Dorsetshire. Refounded 
by Edward VI. (the earliest school founded by 
that monarch), 1550, 1870. Accom- 
modation for 359 pupils. An Exhibition to 
either Univ. of 20 for four years falls vacant 
A year ; pu ils may also compete for Huish 
Exhibitions o rs for four years; this privilege 
1s allowed to three other at schools only. 
There are also numerous Foundation, House 
and other Scholarships and _ Prizes. Head 
Master, Rev. F. B. Westcott, M A., late Fellow 
Trin. Coll.Camb. Olerkto Governors, Mr. James 
Douglas. Mottp (royal arms of Ed. VI.), Hons 
soit qus mal y pense. me Alumni, Vice- 
Chancellor Knight-Bruce, Rt. Hon. Montague 
Bernard, Sir Lewis Morris ao M. Neale, 
Sir D. Forsyth, Wm. F orsyth, Q.C.,, etc. 


Shipbuilding. See TRapE, ‘98. 

Shipping. See MERCANTILE MARINE, and 
TRADE, ’98. 

Shipping of the United Kingdom, The 
Chamber of. This consists of twenty-five 
Shipowners’ Associations, located in London 
and the chief ports of the United Kingdom. 
Its work 1s ee parhamentary, and con- 
sists in watching bills affecting shipping. The 
affairs of the ber are managed by an 
executive counoll, to which each affiliated asso- 
ciation elects one member. This Council 1s 

a president and vice- t, 
annually elected at a meeting held 1n London in 
February. dent, Mr. Edward Pembroke, 
London; Vice-President, the Hon. Pare Cc. 
Burns, Glasgow ; Secretary, Mr. W. H. Cooke. 
Offices, hittington Avenue, Leadenhall 
Street, E.C. 

Shorthand. Recent educational legislation 
has given a remarkable impetus to shorthand 
teaching, especially in evening continuation 
schools. In many higher grade schools and 
colleges there are facilities for learning, and 
sho d schools meet the needs of different 
classes of students. Shorthand is mcluded in 
the subjects for both Oxford and Cambridge 
junior Examinations, and for the College 
of P rs’ certificate veaett a Pi e 
at ha ost universally t 1s Pitman’s 

orthand, 


in which about 95,000 students 
receive instruction annually. he system is 
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employed for nearly the whole of newspaper 
Fencing OO reporters in the United King 
dom using Pitmans system, and 100 twenty 
three other systems—for the bulk of legal and 
commercial work, and by 34 of the shorthand 
writers 1n the law courts, Taylor s, Gurney s, 
Mavor’s, Purton s, and Lewiss systems being 
employed by a total of 36 writers, while the 
system used by the historic house of Gurney 
is employed for official note taking 1m parlia 
mentary committees Inthe autumn of ‘97 the 
Sexagenary of Phonography was celebrated in 
London, the system identified with his name 
having been introduced by the late Sir Isaac 
Pitman 1n’37 Of periodicals published in the 
interests of shorthand, the oldest extant 1s 
the weekly Phonetio Journal, established in 4° 
Throughout tne country avout 100 associations 
exist for the practice and propagation of 
Pitman’s ayem and shorthand writers are 
represented by the following societies — lhe 
Incorporated Phonographic Society, established 
go, of which Mr Alfred Pitman 1s president, 
has established districts in many large towns, 
and has examined and granted diplorras to 
7 shorthand teachers The secretary 1s Mr 

W Harris, 100, Mattison Road, Finsbury 
Park, N The Institute of Shorthand Wniters, 
practising in the Supreme Court of Judicature 
(registered), establishcd ’82, has for its object 
the promotion of efficiency in note taking :n 
connection with legal proceedings, and admit« 
members by examination The hon secretary 
is Mr M Levy and the office 4, Serle Sticet, 
Lincoln’s Inn, 


Shrewsbury School Founded by King Ed- 
ward VI in 1551, augmented by Queen Elizabeth 
inzs57zr_ One of the seven schools reorganised 
by the Public Schools Act 11 68 e school 
was moved to a new site (coveiing an area of 
6° acres) in 82 Since 82 its numbers have 
ncreased from 170 to 300 Head Master, Rev 
H Whitehead Moss, MA Motto, Jnixs 32 
recie, ne labora Yhistinguished alumni include, 
among others Sur Philip Sidney, Lord Brooke, 
Marquis of Halifax and, in the present century, 
Charles Darwin, Dr Fraser (Bishop of Man 
chester), Professor B H Kennedy, Dr Scott 
(Dean of Rochester), Dr Thomson (Archbisho 
of York), the late Bishop of Wakefield, Sir a 
Lysons, Lord Thring, Sir C T Newton, Ear] 
Cranbrook, and many others 


SIAM 


Siam 1s a kingdom embracing part of the 
Indo-Chinese and part of the Malay peninsula 
Its territories have dwindled very much in 
recent years, through the action of France 
Agreements made between Siam and Fran 
in ’93, and between Great Britain and France in 
*96, recognised as belonging to Siam al! the 
region lying between Burma and Tenasserim 
on the west and the Mekong on the east, 
roughly speaking Kiang Sen, on the Mekong, 
marks the northernmost point of Siamese 
territory, and from a point just below Stung 
Treng the boundary leaves the river and passes 
masS W direction to the coast e two 
Powers agreed not to operate by their military 
or naval forces, except m concert for the 
maintenance of the independence of Siem 
within that portion of Siam which 18 comprised 

the drainage basin of the Menan, and 
of the coast streagns of a corresponding tonpr- 
tude. They aleo undertook not to acquire 
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within that area any privilege or commercial 
facilities which would not be extended to both 
ofthem It was expressly stated that, though 
this rtion of Siam was marked out for 
spetia treatment, no doubt was thrown upon 
the complete title and mghts of the Siamese 
to the remainder of their kingdom. Area about 
2 0,000 sq miles, pop ‘estimated at sesCCOiOm 
including Siamese 2,000,000, and Chinese an 
Malays aboy't 3,000,000 Capital, Bangkok, pop 
about 200,085, situated on the delta ot the river 
Menam, the great natural and economical centre 
of the kingdom ‘The royal dignity 1s nom 
nally hereditary, but each sovereign appoints 
his own successcr The ruling sovereign 18 
Chulalongkorn Exeoutive power 1s exercised 
bY the King in conjunction with a Council of 
imsters The Legislative Council consists 
of the Ministers, certain members appointed by 
the King, and six princes of the royal house 
There are forty one provinces, each admin- 
istered by a governor The country 1s very 
inadequately developed, chiefly owing to the 
condition of the inhabitants, who are virtually 
serfs, and to a system of debt slavery whic 
obtains Foreign trade centres at Bangkok, 
dad 1s almost whellyin the hands of foreigners 
e first ralway in Siam—the Bangkok 
Paknam Jine (narrow gauge) 25 miles long—was 
opened by the KinginApril 93 The Bangkok- 
horat railway, 163 miles in length, was 1n- 
augurated by the King, March 27th, ’97, and 
1s now making slow progress, the earth and 
rock work, it 1s hoped, will be finished b 
the end of 88 Chief exports rice, teak woo 
pepper, and fish The King s revenue amounts 
to about £2,000,000 a year The standing army 
is small, but there 1s a general enrolment of 
males as militia Buddhism 1s the prevailing 
religion Western ideas of civilisation are 
spreading to some extent, and a few of the 
Siamese youths are sent to Europe for their 
education Imports, ’97, 42,485,807, exports, 
43 203,218 See DipLomartic, and INDo CHINA 
— Hi , 98 The King was received with 
an address of welcome on his return after 
his European tour, and replied (Jan 3rd) that 
the development of the country would help to 
increase its prosperity, but that 1t would take 
time to get rid of existing abuses 
Sibe: A Russian province, larger than 
Europe, which 1s only separated from the rest 
of the empire by the low lying Ural hills, a 
slender barrier which 1s now being broken 
down by the extension of the Russian railway 
system into Siberia, and by nee Pores the 
est Sibernan governments with the European 
Russian administrative system. A uniform 
system of public justice was instituted in July 
"97 by order of the Czar, in pa of the existing 
arbitrary administration of autocratic officials. 
Trial by jury was not conceded, but justices ot 
the peace are appointed by the Crown, and they 
also act as yuges d instruction The higher 
tribunals consist of eight circuit Courts 1n the 
towns of Tomsk, Tobolsk, Chita, Krasn sk, 
Irkutsk, Yakutsk, Blagovestchensk, and Vladi- 
Wace hp nA Court Ka Pook palace of 
ustice above these at Irkut 4,833, ; 
_”_**_ | 195, §) 140,000 Valuable os i 
___lds have been discovered in the Government 
of Yeniseisk, and in the basins of the Obi, 
Lena and Amur nivers, 50,000 men beuig em- 
ploved in mming. Of recent years thousands 


of Russian ts have eougreted hither, 
and nearly alt the fertile sox of forest 
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and outside the steppes has been occupied. 
A new sea route through the Kara Sea to 
Siberia has been lately opened up, chiefly 
by English enterprise, Captain J ggins 
being the pioneer, e railway ection 
between Russia and Siberia forms the greatest 
railway scheme in the world. After consider- 
able deliberation thé Government Railway 
Commission decided in favour of a complete 
railway, the length of which wile: over 4700 
miles. The total cost, including ing stock, 
etc., has been variously estimated between 53 
and 55 millions sterling. The first sod was cut 
at Viadivostok, on May 24th, ’9r. To facilitate 
the work of construction, the line was divided 
into three parts. The first starts from the 
European frontier in the Ural, and runs east- 
ward; the second from Vladivostok, on the 
Pacific, ranning west; while the third is the 
middle section, near Lake Baikal, and is to 
join the other two. The opening of the line 
from Tchelyabinsk to the river Obi (889 miles), 
and the branch from Tchelyabinsk northward to 
Ekaterinburg (158 miles), took place Oct. 27th, 
"96. A report of the United States Consul- 
General at St. Petersburg (reproduced in this 
country in the summer of ’97) gave a summary 
of the report of the committee which manages 
the construction of the railway as to the work 
done in '96. The committee found it practicable 
to fix the cost of .he Northern Ussuri line at 
£2,231,800; the second section of the Central 
Siberian line at £5,160,200; and the branch line 
to the city of Tomsk at £190,000. Details are 
given as to the exploration and improvement of 
the rivers Shilka, Ussuri, Amur and Angara, 
and the choice of the bay of Gold Horn on the 
Pacific for the establishment of a commercial 
ort. Lieut.4General Duchoffskoi, on Oct. 14th 
97, laid the foundation stone of the commercial 
port which is to be built at Vladivostok. The 
Pravitelsivent Viesintk of Feb. 24th, 88, re- 
ported that at a joint meeting of the Railway 
Committee and the Financial Department otf 
the State Council, held on Dec. roth, '97 (old 
style), the Tsar presiding, a detailed report of 
the Minister of Roads and Communications on 
the progress of the undertaking was presented, 
and concluded: ‘‘The general progress of the 
work for the three years 95-7 can be expressed 
as follows :—Earthwork executed, 109,000,000 
cubic yards; rails laid, 2959 versts; ballast 
deposited, 3051 versts.” On April rst, the first 
Trans-Siberian express train left the Moscow 
station at St. Petersburg for Tomsk. The 
train, which is unique in its accommodation, 
was timed to run the six days’ journey to 
Tomsk twice a month. A 7imestelegram trom 
Vienna, June 8th, contained a report of an 
interview with M. de Walujeff, Director of the 
Siberian Railway, who said that on its comple- 
tion in 1804 it would be possible for a traveller 
to go round the world in thirty days. By that 
time they were confident they could cide ir 
the line trom Tchelyabinsk to Vladivostok ; it 
was already practically finished as far as Kras- 
noyarskoi, on the Yenisei river, a distance of 
2000 versts, a bridge of 10co métres was being 
built across the river, and on the other side 
about 6so versts were then complete, Hespoke 
very hopefully of 2 large export of Siberian corn, 
A Reuver's telegram from Tomsk, published 
a rsth, announced that a regular service of 
traina between that place and Irkutsk had been 
opened, to the : deviation, we 
Rave details in our last edition of the concession 
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granted by the Chinese Government (for 80 
years) to the new concern, under Russian 
auspices, known as the Eastern Chinese Rail- 
way Co.;and the particulars were also contained 
in a despatch from the British Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg, published early in '98. ‘The 
Pekin correspondent of the Z#sres on March 7th 
gave a long and elaborate description of the 
whole undertaking. Writing under date Dec. 
zoth, ’97, he came to the conclusion that another 
season would be required before the final route 
could be decided upon. The short cut, which 
was the last proposed, was from Metrophanof 
(on the Trans-Siberian Railway, reached by 
Steamer on the Amur from Stretensk), throu 
Hailar, Petuna, Kirin, Ninguta, and Poltafka 
to Vladivostok ; it was estimated at 1440 miles, 
of which 68 miles had been constructed. Ac- 
cording to news to hand in the autulnn the 
line was being pushed on vigorously. The 
Siberian railway, it appears, Is expected to 
reach Stretensk by the middle of ‘99, and thus 
a combined steamboat and rail route from the 
Baltic to the Pacific may be opened in five years 
—cutting down the journey from London to 
Shanghai to not more than twenty days. The 
Times of Oct. 29th contained a Jong article by 
Mr. Arnot Reid, of the Straits Times, Singa- 
ore, describing a journey from Irkutsk to 
osoow, which he carried out between Sept. 
28th and Oct. 6th—three hours less than twelve 
days and nights of continuous travel for the 
3700 miles. He journeyed from Pekin by the 
tea-caravan route, and struck the railway works 
at Masova, on the eastern side of Lake Baikal. 
On this side, he says, the alignment has been 
diverted. Although grading has been done for 
800 miles to Strelinsk, it is now proposed to 
turn off at Chita® 500 miles from the lake, to 
Port Arthur, and thus the railway to Vladi- 
vostok will be to all intents and purposes a 
branch line. Lietvenitchaia is the name of the 
station on the western side of the lake, and 
from here to Masova the ice-breaking ferry- 
boat will run; but a railway route round the 
head of the lake will be begun next spring, to 
be worked in addition to the ferry. Mr. Reid 
got on the line at the Irkutsk station, which is 
on the opposite side of the river from the city. 
lo Krasnoyarsk, 660 miles from Irkutsk, there 
was no ifirst-class travelling, and the trains 
were not equal to the traffic; from that point 
to Moscow, 2600 miles (vz@ Tchelyabinsk), there 
was every comfort. For the former he paid, 
second-class fare, 30 roubles; and for the 
latter, first-class fare, 53 roubles. The rates 
come down to a fourth class. Within the last 
few months an order has been issued to lay a 
siding every seven versts, apparently to leave 
the main line clear for strategical purpos — 
r. Reid, who reached Moscow on the Oftieth 
day after leaving Pekin, observed a large influx 
of immigrants along the railway. See Cuina 


(map). 

Sierra Leone, a British colony on the West 
African coast, founded in 1807. It includes 
two districts called British Quiah and Sherbro, 
the Isles de Los and ppc ore tag tek Leone 

roper is a peninsula, con about 
aquare miles, but the colony has'a co e 
© 


180 miles in stig PP 30,000 8q. m. ; 
pep. about 350 f ip bounded on teen 


000, 
by the Grand Scarcies river, which es it 
from the French settlements, and on south 
by Liberia, On the east the frontier was. 


settled by an agreement made between Great, 
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Britain and France in Jan. ’95. All, . ' 
of British extension to the east was by this 
agreement done away with; the colony re- 
linquished all controf of the head waters of 
the Niger, and e inclosed on every side. 
The interior is divided into 5 districts—Karene, 
Ronietto, Bandajuma, Koinadugu, Pangoma, 
each under a District Commissioner. The 
leading tribes are the Timmanis in the north, 
the Mendis in the south, and the Yonnis in 
the middle districts. In Nov. ’95 a 8 for 
the construction of a railway was sent out 
from England. Replying in the House of 
Commons on Feb. 1st, 97, Mr. Chamberlain, 
Secretary for the Colonies, said that the 
terminal depot at Freetown, with landing- 
ier, etc., had been completed, 21 miles of the 
ine surveyed, the earthworks and bridges 
for a length of 4} miles finished, and the 
permanent way put down for 3 miles. It was 
expected that a considerable section of the 
railway would be open for traffic in June ’98. 
More recent reports show that the enterprise 
is being pushed on, The capital is Freetown, 
th a population of over 40,000. The chief 
ke che are m oil, palm kernels, hides, and 
rubber. e colony is i d by a 
Governor, an Executive Council of six mem- 
bers, and a Legislative Council consisting of 
the Executive and four nominated members. 
See BRITISH Empire (table), and DIPLOMATIC. 
, 88. Serious disturbances in the 
hinterland, arising from the collection of a hut 
tax of five shillings imposed on the natives, 
which came into operation on Jan. 18t, were 
reported (Feb. 24th). It was alleged, however, 
that, beyond the objection to the tax, great dis- 
content was caused by the resolute attempts 
made by the authorities to pit down slavery 
and savage practices generally. The frontier 
police and the military force engaged in 
the repression of the disturbances were met 
with the stoutest resiszance, especially by Bai 
Bureh, a chief in the Karene district, and 
reinforcements were ordered (Maroh 8th). The 
disturbances spread southwards and coast- 
s; factories were burned, traders and 
others were murdered in large numbers, and 
matters seemed in April to have reached a. 
critical stage. The Governor’s Council ordered 
the establishment of a volunteer force to 
protect the capital, and H.M. ships and men 
of the West India Regiment were brought : 
up to aid in the re-establishment of order. | 
Sir David P. Chalmers was appointed by 
the Imperial Government as her Majesty's | 
Commissioner to inquire into the insurrec-| 
tion and the general affairs of the colony | 
and protectorate (June soth). He was given. 
full powers, and was directed to specially | 
inquire into the allegations that the insurrec- | 
tion at its commencement was caused by the. 
imposition of a hut tax, which was peculiarly 
obnoxious to the customs and feelings of the 
netveny oud by the brutal and insulting way | 
in which the collection of the tax was carried | 
out bythe native police. As in the later phases | 
of the insurrection, which were accompanied 
by murder and out , and which extended . 
into the colony as as the protectorate, the 
question of hut tax was not minently 
raised, he was direc to seek for other 
explanations of the simultaneous outbreak of 
savage violence over a large tract of country, 
and gg Soba tt eg are ech 
socistica, both in the coleny and in the pro- 
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tectorate. With regard to the colony and the 
protectorate, he was to inquire into the work- 
ing of the scheme of administration which had 
been adepted, and especially the best methods 
of raising the revenue required for maintaining 
peace, order, and good government m the pro: 
tectorate, and the manner in which the d 
should be dealt with s% as to promote the 
development of the country while preserving 
the rignts of gre natives, and protecting them 
from being déIrauded by speculators who have 
sought, or may seek, to aequire land from them 
on inequitable terms. The operations against 
the rebels were suspended ban, hg rainy 
season, but were resumed in September, a West 
African Regiment having by this time been 
enrolled. The patrolling of the disturbed 
country soon hada good effect, and Bai bureh 
was captured in the Karene district (Nov. 13tb). 
Silver Question, The. See BimEetTa..ism. 
Skating. The presiding body in this branch 
of sport is the National Skating Association, 
founded in 1879 at Cambridge, and transferr 
in ’94 to London. The Presidents are the Duke 
of Devonshire, the Earl of Leicester, and the 
Lord Lieutenant of Cambridgeshire; t oo. 
Préaiden W. Hayes Fisher, Esq., M.P.; an 
the Hon. and , Mr. H. Eling- 
ton, London Rowing Club, Putney, S.W. 
Siaden, Douglas, the son of Mr. Douglas 
Brooke Sladen, was b. in London, Feb. sth, 
1856, and educated at Cheltenham College and 
Trinity College, Oxford, where he took a first- 
class in eee He also holds the degrees of 
B.A. and LL.B. from Melbourne University, 
and has held the Chair of History at the 
University of Sydney, N.S.W. He is well 
known as an author and reviewer, and in his 
literary work there are evidences of his exten- 
sive travels in Japan, China, Australia, Canada, 
the United States, and South:Europe. Heisa 
constant contributor to the Queen, the Literary 
World, and other papers, and amongst his 
eae! are ‘‘The Admiral,” “On the Cars and 
. 9 
ria 
Exil ; | — 
the Loyalist,” ‘‘The Admiral,” etc. He has 
edited ‘Australian Ballads and Rhymes,” 
‘A Century of Australian Song,” ‘ Younger 
American Poets,” etc. He is hon. secretary 
of the Authors’ Club, joint hon. secretary of 
the New Vagabonds Club, and editor of 
**Who’s Who.” Address: 32 and 34, Addison 
Mansions, Kensington, W. 


ree rele iaclas 
rst 5 in sics "45; .___.. Sofia se 
Oxford ’46. He was Assistant Seo. of the Royal 
Commission of Inquiry into the candition of the 
Gemtalteston, d wh ch r Universi 
under which important Uni ty 
reforms were introduced, and a member of the 
Education Commission in ’s8. Begius Professor 
of History (58 to 66) at Oxford, and was brought 
prominently into notice by his iectures, which 
were characterised by great vigour and origin- 
rape He championed the cause of the North 
in the American Civil War, at the conclusion of 
which he visited the United 2s On a tour. 
In ‘68 he accepted an 
of Histery at Cornell Univ., New 
University he is now an Emeritus | ______. 
i at Toronto, where he 
has ied an active literary life. yor 
published “Canada and the 
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Question,” “A Trp to England” in '’92, a 
‘History of the United States” 1n ’93, “Oxford 
and her Colleges,” ‘ Bay Leaves Translations 
from Latin Poets,” ‘ Specimens Greek 
Tragedy,” ‘‘ Essays on Questions of tne Day,” 
in "94, and ‘‘Guesses at the Riddle of Exist- 
ence ay ('96). 

Smith, Rev. Walteérc.,,MA,DD,LLD, 
was b, 1824 1n Aberdeen Educated at Aberdeen 
University and New College, Kdinburgh, he 
was ordained in ’s0 minster of the English 
Presbyterian Church in Islington, London, and 
subsequently became munister of the Free 
Church of Scotland in Orwell (Kinross), Rox- 
burgh Seormmrsar Spe Tron, (Glas ow), ’62, and 
High Church (Edinburgh), ’76 In ‘67 he was 
tried for heresy, but the charge was dismissed 
by the General Assembly The alleged heresy 
was contained 1n his lectures on ‘‘' The Sermon 
on the Mount.” In ’93 he was appointed 
Moderator of the pasembly; He hus now 
retired, and lives near Dunblane, Perthshire 
Dr. Smith 1s best known as a devout and 
cultured poet. Huis chief works are ‘‘ The 
Bishop’s Walk ”’ (61), ‘‘ Hymns of Christ and 
the Christian Life ’ (67), ee Olrig Grange ” ( 72), 
“Borland Hall” (74), ‘‘ Hilda” (78), ‘*Rabdan’ 
(81), “ North-Country Folk ” (’83), ‘Kildrostan” 
(84), “ Thoughts and Fancies for Sunday Even- 
ings ” (87), and ‘‘A Heretic’’( 91). 


SOCIALISM. 

Socialism, primarily and broadly, 1s the name 
given to the doctrine which proclaims the equa] 
right of all to the material conditions of existence 
—that 18, to the enjoyment of the necessaries, 
comforts, and luxuries of life—and at the same 
time the equal duty of all to labour 1n relatively 
equal proportion (so far as may be needful) for 
the maintenance of those material conditions 
Socialism 18 thus, in its first intention, an 
economic doctrine. But by most schools of 
Socialists this has been, and 1s, regarded as 
the necessary foundation of a reconstraction 
of human hfe generally—+ ¢ , of a complete re- 
adjustment of political, religious, and domestic 
relations, involving the abolit.on of their 
present forms. In the following article the 
Socialist organisations in England and abroad 
are briefly reviewed. 

land.—The English societies repre- 
sentative of Socialism are - the Social Democratio 
H. W. Lee, 337, Strand, WC ; 

(qv) Sec, E. R. Pease, 

Dee Gon Lack B and the Ae ent en 
c. jo enny, 53, “leet otreet, . 

The Social Gemreaee F ederation had in ’97 
134 branches in existence, with a membership 
of rz,000. The Independent Party was 
formed at a conference held in Bradford early' 
In ’93, and attended by delegates from various 
Independent Labour o sations already 
formed, from branches of the Social Democratic 


socialisation of land and capital. ‘The true 
object of ind being the production of the 
e, the Bie /pacrenit ed should 
rest with the community collectively. There- 
fore, the land, being the storehouse of all the 
neceasaries of life, should be a = 
treated as public property; l 
necessary for industrial operations should be 
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wealth resulting therefrom should be equit- 
ably distribu over the population. As a 
means to!this end, we demand the enactment 
of the following measures —(x) A maximum 
eight hour working-day and a six day week, 
with the retention of all the existing holidays 
and Labour Day, May rst, secured by law 2a) 
The provision of work to all capable adult 
applicants at recognised trade union rates, 
with a statutory mmimum of 6¢ per hour In 
order to remuneratively employ the applicants, 
parish, district, borough, and county councils 
to be invested with powers to (a) organise and 
undertake such industries as they may con- 
sider desirable, (6) compulsorily acquire land, 
purchase, erect, or manufacture buildings, 
machinery, stock, or other articles for carryin 
on such industries, (c) levy rates on the ren 
values of the district and borrow money on the 
security of such rates for any of the above pur- 
poses (3) State pensions for every person 
Over so years of age, and adequate provision 
for all widows, orphans, sick and disabled 
workers. (4) Free maintenance of children 
while at school or university, free primary, 
secondary, and university secular education. 
(5) The raising of the age of child labour with 
a view to its ultimate abolition (6) Abolition 
of indirect taxation, and the gradual transfer- 
ence of all public burdens on to unearned 
incomes, with a view to their ultimate extinc- 
tion, municipalisation and popular control of 
the liquor traffic. The Independent Labour 
party 1s in favour of every proposal for extend- 
ing electoral rights to both men and women 
and democratising the system of government ” 
The political creed of the party is summed up in 
the single sentence, ‘‘The Independent Labour 
Party 18 1n favoar of every proposal for extend- 
ing electoral rights to both men and women 
and democratising the system of government.” 
Stringent regulations have been drawn up for 
the guidance of candidates elected to the House 
of Commons, and also to guard the movement 
against being financed in the interests of any 
other party Over the greater part of Lan- 
cashire and in other parts of the country 
branches have for part of their constitution a 
clause prohibiting members from voting for 
any candidate put forward by the Liberal, 
Liberal Unionist, or Conservative Parties. 
The organisation claims to have over 200 
branches and 12,000 members. Ohairman, Mr. 
Keir Hardie, , Mr France Littlewood; 
General ,»Mr JohnPenny. Lhe Federa- 
tron have declared that there was no need for 
the separate existence of the Independent 
Labour Party, the proper place for conacien- 
tious Socialists being inside a revolutionary 

alist organisation hke the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation Recent events seem to 
have brought both bodies more together, and 
the question of the fusion of the two organisa- 
tlons 1s now under discussion by their respec- 
tive ches. 

German y.—The Socialists of Germany are 
known as the Social Democrats, and are led by 
Herren Liebknecht, Bebel, Volimar, and Singer. 
They form the strongest political party m the 
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election, an advance of 334,oco since ‘93, and 
secured the return of 56 members to the 
Reichstag The number of party organs 16 76, 
22 of which are daitles They denounce the 
go called State Socialism as a system of half 
measures dictated by fear, and aimed merely at 
undermining the hold of the Social Democracy 
over the working classes by means of petty 
concessions and palliatives State Socialism, 
they say is Conservative, Social Democracy 
essenti ly revolutionary ‘Therefore the two 
are irreconcilably opposed At the ’97 Con 
ress Herr Bebel carried a resolution repealing 
the party regulation which prohibited Social 
Democrats from taking part in elections for 
the Prussian Chamber, but it was plainly laid 
down that no compromise or alliance with any 
other party should be made See GERMANY, 
POLITICAL PARTIFS O1 

France.—French Socialists are organised 
into at least four distinct bodies The first of 
these 1s called the Workmen s party, and 1s led 
by M Jules Guesde, who 1s an ardent follower 
of Marxist and collectivist theones It took its 
rise from the National Workmen s Congress at 
Marseilles in 79, and its programme is “the 
political and economical expropriation of the 
capitalist bourgeoise and the socialisation of 
all. the forces of production In 096 at the 
Lille Congress this was pet alittle differently, 
thus ‘The abolition of the capitalist system 
by means of the conquest of political power 
by the proletariat, the substitution of social 
for capitalist property and the international 
agreerrent of working men _It recognises no 
national obligations that would interfere with 
ite objects, and 1s at one with most of the 
Socialists on the Continent It claims to 
include 450 associations, with ibout 300,000 
members and its strength has been proved in 
munict and parliamentary ejections The 
Possibilist party derives its numbers almost 
entirely from Paris, and 1s practically a segment 
of the Workmens y, from which it 
separated in 82 The Blanquist party is also a 
Pansian society, and derives its title from the 
old revolutionist Blanqui It professes itself 
‘atheist, materialist, transformist repupean, 
revolutionist, communist, and finally inter 
nationalist’ Its organ 1s the Part: Soctal:ste, 
and its members call themselves Communists, 
as a distinctive title from the collectivist 
Workmen s party There are about 10,000 
members e Socialist Republican party 
consists of Radicals who have evolved into 
Socialists MM Millerand and Goblet are its 
most prominent members, and its organ 1s the 
Petste Republique 

Austria.—iIn Austria the Socialist party 
1s strongly organised There is a powerful 
propaganda carnmed on through the Press 
and the influence of the party is very marke 
in the elections In hemia and Silesia 
the movement has made great way, but not so 
much in the Alpine districts, though in Feb ‘88 
it was reported that an anticlerical and 
socialistic y, called the Styrian Peasants’ 
League, had x0,cco members e Liar | 18 
split up into two s*ctions—one led by Dr Adler, 
with the Gleschhest as its special organ, and the 
theories of Karl Marx as itscreed , and the other 
led by Herr Hanser, with the Volkapresse as its 
organ it should be said that a great incentive 
to the spread of Socialism 1s the determmation 
to improve their material condition which 
pxis’s amongst the working classes in gil parts 
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ofthe empire Therefore Socialism in Austria 
1s very much of a political force, ra than 
a theoretical adherence to Commungistic 
principles 

Belgitim.—The grant of universal suffrage 
in Belgium brought the Socialists of the country 
into great and unexpected prominence at the 
general elections in Oct g No less than 
Socialist and Radical candidates were returned, 
and between them and the Clencals the 
moderate Libef.ls and the Progressists were 
almostannihilated The Socialist victories were 
won chiefly amongst the alloon The 
Socialists have since well maintained their 
ground 1n spite of the efforts directed against 
them by the Clericals 

Denmark.—Socialism 1n Denmark 1s of the 
Marxist order, but here again, as in Austria, 
political discontent has driven many to join 
the Social Democratic Federation These form 
the moderate section, and tend to join the 
Radicals, the extreme revolutionary section 
being very small in numbers 

Sweden and Rorway.— The Socialist 
movement has made little impression on these 
countries, but the party in Norway numbers 
abou 56 unions, with a total membership 
of €o000 Its avowed aims are to abolish the 
private ownership of land and of the instru 
ments of production In the towns of Sweden 
the movement has made some hittle headway, 
but it languishes for lack of funds A tacit 
alliance exists between the Socialists and the 
Radicals of Norway 

Aetheriands,—TheSocialist Revolutionary 
party 18 the leading body in this country Bya 
decree of the Cour de sation the lalist 

ue was dissolved in pa as an illegal asso- 

ciation, but 52 branches of 1t united to form the 
new body n Official organ was established 
in _g5, with M Domela Nieuwenhuis as editor 

Consult ‘Socialism An Examination of its 
Nature its Sirength and its Weakness,’ by 
Prof Ely (Swan Sonnenschein & migg ‘‘The 
History of Socialism, by Thomas Kuirkup, 
‘ Sociahsm, 1ts Growth and Outcome, by 
Morris and E Belfort Bax, ‘‘ Fabian Essays 

Socialism (Fabian Society) , Sidney 

Webbs ‘Socialism in England , Karl Marx's 
“Capital , Hyndmans “Historical Basis of 
Socialism in 2 dae » Baxs ‘ Religion of 
Socialism , Prot Grahams “Socialism, New 
and Old , John Rae s ‘‘ Contemporary Social 
ism, etc 

Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge This Society was founded in 1698 
and has during the last 200 years origmated 
and supported a number of agencies in this 
country and abroad for promoting Chmnstian 
knowledge The follo are some of the 
cnief departments of its wor. 1s the 
Bible and Prayer Book Societ 
it is a Chu of England 
Literature Society, a Home Church 
and Fducation Society. a Foreign ana Colonial 
Missionary Society, and an Em ts’Smritual 
Aid Society e Society founded a 
training college for one hundred school 
mistresses, at Tottenham, and maintains a 
Training College for Lay Workers in the 
East of London Nearly 47q00 was _voted last 
year for Home Education work, The Society 


voted a portion of its $s to aid in 
the establishment and of Medical 
and the of medical mie- 

lay and india and giher 


Boe] 


parte of the world Seca,, Revs W O B, Allen, 


,and E McClure, M A. Beca , 
Northern Province) Rey W _ Robinson, 26, 
t Andrews Place Bradford , (Southern Pro 
vince) Rev W B Taylor Office, Newthumber 
land Avenue, London, W C 

Society of Accountants and Auditors, 
The, was incorporated in 85 Its objects are 
to provide a central organisation for accountants 
and auditors, and generally to do all such 
things as from time to time ray be necessary 
to elevate the status and procure the advance 


ment of the interests of the profession, and to. 


provide for the better definition and protection 
of the profession by a system of examinations 
Candidates for membership (unless they have 


been 1n public practice since 85) must pass the 
examinations prescribed by the Council 
Premdent Andrew Wallace Barr, London, 


Vice President jJames William Bray Brown, 
Birmingham, Seore joe Martin, 4, King 
Street, Cheapside, London, EC , Solicitors 
Norton, Rose, Norton, & Co, 574, Old Broad 
Street, London, E C 

Society of Oil Painters, The, until 98 called 
the Insti.ute of Painters in Oil Colours, has its 
headquarters in Piccadilly, W Founded 1883 
The bitions, which are held annually, com 
mencing 1n November, are open to all artists, 
and the principle of selection 1s the same as 
at the Royal Academy (gv) President, Frank 
Walton, RI, Vice-President, S Melton Fisher j 
Reore W T Blackmore 

Sociology This 1s the science of the origin, 
organisation and development of human society 
Of individual workers in sociology Herbert 
=) asia undoubtedly stands first inthis countr 

e completion of his gieat systematic wor 
was accomplished during 96 by the publication 
of the third volume of ‘ Principles of Socio 
logy ’ In America Major Powell, Lester Ward, 
Professor Giddings, and the Rev Samuel Dyke 
are active workers, and many of the Amencan 
universities have organised separate schools 
or departments of sociology uch valuable 
work on definite and specific problems (such as 
Railways, Trusts, Wages, etc ) 1s being done in 
the American schools, notably at Pennsylvania 
University, under Mayo Smith Apart from 
individual workers and the teaching of the 
Positivist societies, respectively headed by 

Congreve and Mr Frederic Harrison 1n 

this country, and the special societies con 
cerned with anthropology and economics—apart 
from these there are as yet few successful] 
attempts to found schools of Sceogy The 
Paris and the Edinburgh Schools were fully de 
scribed in the 94 ed (gv), and the American 
Bchool at Hartford in 95 ed (gv) The 


General Seore of the International Institute 
of Sociology 1s Rene Worms, 35, Rue Quoin 
campoix, Paris The third international con- 


pices of Sociology in connection with the Paris 
nstitute was held at Paris in July ’97, under the 
presidency of Paul Lilienfeld, Russian senator 

An institution bearing the title of The London 
Behool of e2 and Political Science was 
started in Oct ' 95, with the co operation of 
a number of the leading English economists 

and with tthe aid of the Society of Arts an 

the London Chamber of Commerce As a 
further development of the school an attempt 
is now pee ane to establish a great central 
Library of Political Science and Bureau of 
Statistical Information in connection with the 
School of Economics and Political Science (see 
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Economics AND POoLiTIcAL ScIENCE, LonDoN 
ScHoo. oF) The propcesal is to set up in 
London an institution somewhat similar .to 
the Musee Social of Paris The library will 
include a systematic collection of al] available 
material bearing on the structure and function 
of public administration, central and local, in 
all parts of the world AJl communications, 
either 1n regard to the library or to the school, 
should be addressed to the Director, 9, John 
Street, Adelphi, London, WC _ A bibliography 
of contemporary productions in sociologic study 
and research 1s given each month in the 
Revue Internationale de Soctologie (price 20 tr 
per annum), published 1n Paris (16, Rue Soufflot), 
and in the American Journal of Soctolegy 
ue 2s 6a pe number), published by the 

niversity of Chicago Press 

Socotra A large island lying 150 miles off 
Cape Guardafu1, at the entrance of the Gulf 
of Aden Area, 1382 sq m, 12,000 
Formally annexed by England (76) Capital, 
Tamarida Products aloes, and also exports 
dragons blood (a dye resin), dates, figs, etc 
See British Empire (table) 
pron and Man, Bishop of See under 

EERS 

Solomon Islands The British Islands lie 
in the Western Pac fic between 7° 30 and 13° 
S lat and 150° and 163° E long and include 
Guadalcanar San Christoval, Malaita, New 
Georgia, Gela and Tulage British protection 
extends over all the islands between the Solo 
mon and the [orres groups Area about 8400 
sq m The chief exports are copra, ivory 
nuts pearl shells, etc The sago palm grows 
in vast numbers The German ds are the 
northern islands, and include Isabel, Bougain- 
ville, and other islands Area, gooo sq _m, 
Pop go,ooo0 “Administered from Kaiser Wil- 

eim s land (qz 


Somali Coast Protectorate The British 
sphere of interest in Somaliland and on the 
coast of the Gulf of Aden, which has existed 


since 84, 1s known by this name _ It 1s ad 
ministered under the Bombay Government 
by a Political Agent and Consul It has about 


400 railes of coast, and extends inland 200 miles, 
Its total area being about 68000 sq mules 
Within this territory le the ports Zeila, 
Bulhar, and Berbera The boundaries were 
fixed by agreements with Italy in 94, and 
with Abyssinia 1n 97 The chief town of the 
district 18s Berbera, which has about 30,000 
inhabitants The products are chiefly cattle 
skins and hides, ostrich feathers, 1vory, an 

gum See Ecypr {map) 

Somaliland he country occupying the 
eastern horn or promontory of Afmca The 
bulk of it 1s under the protection of Italy, 
according to the Anglo Italian agreement of 
’91, though there 1s a British Protectorate on 
the coast of the Gulf of Aden, and France 
has a footing at Obock Somaliland 
1s separated by the river Juba from the East 
Africa Protectorate (British), and has a coast- 
line extending from the Juba to Cape Guardafui, 
and then along the coast of the Gulf of Aden 
to the Somali Coast Protectorate (see article 
above), also British Inland it extends for a 
untform distance of 180 miles from the coast 
The area of Italian Somaiiland 18 100,000 sq 
miles, and the fy ara about 400,000 ~=6—As to 
the French settlement see FRENCH SOMALI- 
LAND’ See also COLONIES, ETC , OF EUROPEAN 
Powrrs, and Ecyret (map) 
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The Soudan 1s that section of Africa which lies 
immediately south of the Sahara. Its lumits are 
variously defined. It may be said to be bounded 
by the Sahara on the N., by the Abyssinian 
highlands on the E, by the lands drainin 
to the Congo basin on the S., and by Frenc 
West Africa on the W. Within these limits 1t 

as an area of 2,000,000 sq. miles, and a pop 
estimated at from 80 to go millions. Lying 
mainly between 5° and 18° N. lat , it 1s entirely 
within the tropics Western and Central Soudan 
are divided into the states of Gando, Sokoto, 
Adamawa, Bornu, Baghirm1, Wada1 and Kanem 
These have mostly been absorbed into the 

rovinces carved out by the European Powers 

ando, Sokoto, and part of Bornu are included 
in Nigeria, under British rule Kuka, on the 
western shore of Lake Chad, 1s the capital o1 
Bornu, and has a population of about 60,000 
It 18 a great meeting-place of caravan routes 
Adamawa falls in the Cameroons, a German 
territory, Baghirm: les mostly within the 
limits of French Congo , but Wadai and Kanem 
are so far independent Wadai extends from 
Darfur to Kanem, and from French Congo to 
the Sahara. It has an estimated area of about 
150 Ooo Sq. miles, and a pop. of about 1,000,000 

he Mabas, a Mahomedan negro race, are the 
ruling tribe, but there are many Arabs also, 
and these carry on a wide commerce Kanem 
1s a vassal state lying between Wadai and 
Lake Chad, with an area of about 30,000 sq m 
and a pop. of about 100,coo Rabeh, a former 
slave of Zebehr Pasha, has established himself 
as supreme in part of Bornu dhd Baghirm1 
His capital 1s Dikwa in Baghirm: 

Eastern Soudan compres Darfur, Kordofan, 
Senaar, the Equatorial Province, and the rich 
Bahr-e! Ghazal Province. The whole territory, 
covering an area of 900,000 8q. miles, with a popu- 
lation of over 10,000,000, was under Egyptian 
rule more or less until ’82, when the revolt 
of the Mahdi alienated it, and broke it up 
into various districts. After the death o! 
the Mahdi, one of his heutenants, known 
as the Khalifa, succeeded to his power, 
and with Omdurman as his capital, has since 
ruled over the revolted provinces, though 
Darfur and other districts have asserted their 
independence of him The Bahr-el Ghazal 
prayiice consists of the entire district watered 

y the southern tributaries of the Bahr-el-Arab 
and Bahr-el-Ghazal It was subjugated for 
Egypt by Gessi Pasha, one of Gordon's leu 
tenants, 1n’78, and ruled by him till ’8z, and 
by Lupton Bey trom that time till the Mahdist 
rebellion cut off the province from Khartoum 
and Egypt. It 1s said to be the richest and 
most fertile province in the Soudan, ivory and 
rubber being abundant. Slatin Pasha has 
declared that the geographical and strategical 
position of the province renders its posses~10on 
of the greatest importance. British influence, 
by agreements concluded with Germany and 
Italy 1m ’90 and ‘gr, and apart from her position 
in Egypt, extends over Darfur and the greater 
part of the Equatorial Province. Indeed, the 
rial neta lage agreement of ‘go recognised 
the British sphere as extending from Uganda 
“4 far as the confines of Egypt. In '96 and ’97 

€ preparations which long been made 


for the reconquest of the revolted provinces 
were in a sufficiently torward state to allow 
of expeditions into the distncts under the 
Khalita’s power. The country as far as Berber 
was reocuupied, and Kassala was taken over 
from Italy by the end of ’97, and in '88 the 
power of the Khahfa was utterly broken, and 
Khartoum and Omdurmar were recaptured. 
France, however, has for some time been 
credited with a desire to establish herself in 
the Eastern Se idan, and rumours were pie- 
valent during ‘95 that from her possessions in 
French Congo and in the French Soudan an 
expedition was being pushed furward by her 
into the Nile valley. Such an expedition, said! 
Sir kdward Grey, 1n the House of Commons 
in March ’gz, England would regard as an 
unfriendly act. owever, 1n ’97, from the 
Ubangi province of French Congo again, and 
from Obok on the Red Sea, expeditions were 
despatched towards the Nile, ard it was 
arranged that they should meet at Fashoda, 
the port of Southern Kordofan. The expe 
dition from Obok failed, but the other, led 
by Major Marchand, succeeded, and when the 
British forces beat the Khalifa 2 gunboat expe- 
dition, which was sent down the river, found 
Major Marchand precariously established at 
Fashoda His retreat was cut off by a British 
force, which was at once posted there, and the 
settlement of the matter was left to the Govern- 
ments of France and Great Bntain For further 
details see Laypt and FrRancE A map show- 
ing the present state of affairs will be found 
on p 218, 

French Soudan includes the whole Ainteriand 
of Senegal, and the countries to the north of 
the Niger Territories, while by an agree- 
ment made with Germany in ‘94 a line o 
communication with French Congo has been 
secured. The Niger Convention, which was 
signed in_ '98, finally settled the boundaries 
between French territory and the Gold Coast, 
Lagos, and Nigeria (For details see articles 
under those special headings ) Ihe territoryis 
by no means organised, and consists chiefly 
of protectorates, covering an area of about 
300,000 a m, with a pop. of 5,co0,000. In ’94 
the French reached Timbuctoo, and established 
themselves there. The administration 1s in 
the hands of a Military Commandant, who 1s 
under the control of the Governor of Senegal. 
i Arrica, NicGER TERRITORIES, and FRENCH 

ONGO, 


South African Republic. See TRANSVAAL. 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


South Australia 1s a colony comprising the 
central section of Austraha, and stretching 
agross the entire continent from north to south. 
The older portion, South Australia proper, hes 
between 129° and 141° E. long., and from the 
sea to 26° S. lat. To this was added in 1863. 
the Northern Territory, lying between 129° 
and 138° E. long., stretching up to the Indian 
Ocean, and containing an area of 523,620 pi 
[he capital 1s Palmerston, on the noble harbour 
of Port Darwin. The Territory possesses a 
coast-line, counting the chief inlets, of 2000 
miles. Mineral and agricultural resources 
considerable. The population 1s estimated at 
about 1600 Europeanp, 3400 Chinese, and 20,000 
aborigines. Local administration is in the 
hands of a Resident and officials anted by 
Government of the mother colony. whole- 
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colony, thus constituted, contains 903,690sq m | 
pop 361,483 Capital, de, pop, with 
surrounding suburbs, 133,25 The settled 
part in the south of the colony 1s givided into 
44 counties, and 3 pastoral districts About 
zoo miles north of Adelaide ag a dry region 
separating the fertile south from the farther 
north, which 1s su®ject to tropical rains Three 
considerable mountain chains traverse this 
There 1s much fair pasture land , but the 
soi] and climate of the south ae chiefly adapted 
for the growth of wheat, which has already made 
the colony the ‘‘ ary of Australasia, and 
for vine and oljve, both of which are now ex 
tensively planted The mulberry thrives, but 
sericulture has yet to be introduced Climate 
of the south one of the most agreeable and 
healthy in Australia The chief minerals are 
copper, gold, silver, and lead, copper being 
easily first. Executive, the Governor and respon 
sible Ministry Parliament consists of Legisla 
tive Council and House of Assembly Counc] 
consists of twenty four members, who sit for 
four electoral districts, and are elected for 9 
years, two from each district retiring every 3 
years £50 freehold or £20 annual leaseholds, 
or £25 annual rent with a 6 months registration 
qualifies for the franchise The Assembly 
contains 54 members, representing 27 electoral 
districts, and is elected tmenmally by adult 
suffrage Membersofboth Counci] and Assembly 
are paid £200operannum [The colony 1s repre 
sented in the Federal Council of Australasia 
The Church of England, the Roman Catholics, 
and hides ie eet are the principal denomina 
tions ucation 1s secular, tree and com 
pulsory Wool is the staple export There 
are 1867 miles of railway and 14,280 mules 
of telegraph Revenue, 97 8, £2,566,611, ex 
penditure, 2,598,939 , oo as eB 8, 66,444,238 
exports, £6,513,347, public debt, £24,408,535 
See AUSTRALIA, BRITISH EmPiRE (table), and 
DIPLOMATIC 
History, ’08.—The popular vote on the 
Federation ances showed 25,659 votes for 
the Bull, and 15,121 against (June 4th) The 
Budget statement (Aug eu showed that the 
revenue for the yea was £2,649,899, and the 
expenditure 42,619,220 The public works, 
including railways, which represented half the 
public debt, were returning satisfactory interest 
and the outlook was encouraging 


Southwell, Bishop of See under PEERAGE 


SPAIN. 
Alfonso XII of the House of Bourbon, the 


late monarch, died in 86, and his posthumous 
son, Alfonso XIII, born ney. 17th, °86, will, 
when he comes of aye, be King eanwhile 


the kingdom 1s under the Queen Regent Maria 
Christina, who governs during the minonty of 
herson By the constitution of 1876, Spain is 
declared a constitutional monarchy, with exe 

cutive power vested in the King, and the 
legislative power in the Cortes with the King 

Cortes consist of Senate and Congress The 
™ * 4s composed of three classes those 
who sit by mght of birth or official position, 
members nominated by the Crown (these two 
classes not arr pgs oh than 180 together), 
and 180 elected by the largest taxpayers of 
the kingdom and certain corporate bodies 

The Congress contains 431 aig elected by 
Citizens of 25 years of age have enjoyed 
fall crvil mghts in any municipality for 2 years. 
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Each province has its own parliament, ind 
each commune its own elected ayuntamiento 
presided over by the alcalde, for municipal and 
rovincial administration Religion, Roman 

tholic Public worship of any other creed 
forbidden Education is free but inefficient 
[he principal products are wine, cereals, 
minerals, and cotton textiles Area, includin 
the Balearic and Canary Isles, each considere 
a province, 197,670 sq m , estimated pop. 
17,650,234 Fetimated revenue, ’97 8, £43,591,638 » 
expenditure, 442,697,469, public debt, £ 369,678, 700, 
including over £76,000,000 of Cuban debt, 
imports, 97, £31,733,544, exports, £36,997,441 
See CoLoniES OF LUROPEAN Powers, CuBA, 
DipLoMaTic, FOREIGN ARMIES, FOREIGN 
NAVIES, and PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Political Parties —Parties have been 
for years much broken up and intermingled 
The Liberals under Sefior Sagasta won the 
general election of 93, and held office for two 
years Their adherents numbered 22 
Opposed to them were 48 Conservatives, led by 
by the late Senor Canovas de! Castillo, 15 disat 
dent Conservatives, 23 extreme Hepashoans, 16 
moderate Republicans or Possib » led by 
Senor Castelar, and 6 Oarlists The Possibilusts 
afterwards joined the Liberals, and soon after 
Senor Castelar gave up politics and retired into 
private hfe Disagreements 1n Senor Sagasta 8 
Cabinet led to the accession to office of Sejior 
Canovas del Castillo in ’95 At the General 
Election in April 96, about 300 Conservatives, 
100 Liberals, 10 Carlists, 10 mace pondcnts) 8 
dissident Conservatives, and 3 Republicans, 
were returned Party distinctions were to a 
large extent obliterated afterwards by the 
difficulties in which the country found herself 
Cwlng to ewents in Cuba and the Philippines 
On the death by assassination of Sefor Canovas 
del Castillo in 97, there was considerable dis 
agreement among the Conservative majority, 
and a Liberal Cabinet under Senor Sagasta 
eventually took office This Cabinet held office 
through the war, and conducted the peace 
negotiations, but was evidently weakened by 
the humiliations thus necessarily inflicted on 
the country Senor Gamaczo retired from the 
Cabinet in Oct 98, and formed a new division 
of the Liberal party 

History, ’98.—Much unrest was caused 
by the position of affairs in Cuba, and the 

ossibility of American interference threatened 

y the Jingoes of the USA awoke great 
resentment Matters, however, remained quiet 
till the Spanish ambassador at Washington, 
Senor Dupuy de Léme, had to resign, owing 
to the publication of an indiscreet letter of his 
reflecting on the President The Government 
officially disclaimed his letter, and he was 
succeeded by Senor Polo Bernabe (Feb rath) 
Immediately on this incident followed the dis- 
astrous explosion, which destroyed the U S 
ship Mame, lying 1n Havana harbour (rsth), 
and the relations between the two countries 
distinctly worsened The inquiry into the 
affair made by the Spanish Government re- 
sulted ina report that the cause of the explosion 
lay inside the ship, but the American report 
was in direct opposition to this, though the 
responsibilty for the explosion was not actually 
attributed to Spain. In the articles on Cusa 
and the Unitep States a fuller account of the 
relations between the two countries at this 
time will be found. The Pope offered his 
mediation (April 4th) on condition that hostih- 
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ties should-be suspended. The great Powers -he war, and declaring that the constitution 
also intervened, recommending that hostilities _had been infringed by the signing of the peace 


in Cuba should cease (gth). To this the Govern- ' 
ment agreed, and telegraphed to General Blanco | 
ma truce. Before anything effectual | 
could be arranged, however, the President’s . 


to proc 


message to Congress led to a demand from the 
United States Government that Spain should 
at once evacuate Cuba. The Spanish Govern- 
ment, before receiving this demand, which 
took the form of an ultimatum, broke off diplo- 
matic relations, and a state of war forthwith 
existed (21st). The Budget for 98-8 showed an 
estimated revenue of 866,014,869 pesetas, and 
expenditure estimated at 865,508,774 pesetas 
In view of the war the Government were 
empowered to issue new currency notes up to 
250,000,000 pesetas, and to take other means 
of raising money. The first serious blow of 
the war fell at Manila, where the Spanish 
squadron, having only obsolete vessels and 
inefficient ordnance, was completely destroyed 
by Admiral Dewey. This caused much de- 
pression in the country and a Cabinet crisis, 
which ended (May 16th) in the reconstruction 
of his ministry by Senor Sagasta, who got rid 
of those of his colleagues who had desired 
peace, and replaced them by men who were 
professedly prepared to continue the war with 
energy. Spanish naval power in Cuban waters 
was crushed with the destruction of Admiral 
Cervera’s fleet, which, after being shut up in 
Santiago for some time, made a gallant attempt 
to esca oe however, to be sunk or cap- 
tured (July 3rd). A second fleet, destined for 
the Philippines, had passed through the Suez 
Canal by this time, but on receipt of this news 
was recalled (8th). These disasters naturally 
suggested the wisdom of peace enegotiations, 
but such differences of opinion prevailed in the 
Cabinet that Senor Sagasta and his colleagues 
presented their resignations (11th). They still 
continued, however, to exercise the:r functions, 
and a decree was published (15th) suspending 
the constitutional guarantees, and proclaiming 
military law. Meanwhile the invasion of Porto 
Rico by an American force under General Miles 
took place (25th). The landing was made at 
Guanica Overtures for peace were then made 
at mes naton by the Government through the 
French ambassador (26th), and were accepted 
e American terms were that Spain should 
relinquish and evacuate Cuba, and cede Porto 
Rico and the other Spanish islands in the West 
Indies, and certain islands 1n the Ladrones, to 
the United States. The United States, more 
over, were to hold Manila city and bay pend- 
ing the conclusion of a eae of peace, which 
should determine the control, disposition, and 
povoranient of the Philippines (Aug. 2nd). The 
vernment accepted these terms (roth), and 
a protocol rt them was signed at 
Washington (12th). Hostilities were formally 
suspended by a proclamation from the Presi 
dent, but before this proclamation could reach 
Manila 1t was bombarded and captured by the 
joint action of the sea and land forces under 
dmiral Dewey and General Mermtt ~ “"* 
‘The Cortes reassembled (Sept. sth), and ____. 
Sagasta read a decree empowering the Govern: 
ment to bring in a Bull authorising the renun- 
ciation by Spain of her sovereignty ever her 
colonial possessions in conformity with the 
terms arranged with the United States. The 
publican party introduced: a' motion con- 
demning the Government for its conduct of 


preliminaries without the previous consent of 
the Cortes (8th). This was discussed in secret 
session, affd at the end of 1t the Republicans, 
Carlists, and followers of Senor Romero Ro- 
bledo withdrew in a body as a protest against 
the action of the President of the Chamber. 
The Bull authorising the cession of termtory 
was, however, passed by the Cortes (14th), and 


“che session ws then closed. The FPeace 
Commissioners met at Paris early in October. 
The American Commissioners declared that 


the United States refused to assume either the 
sovereignty over Cuba, or responsibility for the 
Cuban debt in any form. They also demanded 
the absolute cession of the Philippine Archi- 
pelago To the first declaration the Spamsh 
Commissioners strongly demurred, but event- 
ually accepted provisionally ; and Jan. rst, '98, 
was fixed as the limit of time for the evacuation 
of Cuba They declined, however, to discuss 
the question of the cession of the Philippines, 
and, to avoid a rupture, suggested that the 
matter should be referred to arbitration 
(Nov 16th). To this, however, the American 
“,omreissioners declined to agree (18th), 

Spanish Colonies. See CoLonigs, ETC, 
OF LUROPEAN POWERS. 

Speaker. The title of the presicins officer 
of a legislative assembly. The Speaker may 
hold office until a dissolution. Should the office 
become vacant during a session, the new 
Speaker then elected 1s presented for the royal 
approbation, but does not claim the privileges 
of the House. This great officer has a resi- 
dence in the Palace of Westminster, and receives 
a salary of £5000 per annum; he ranks as first 
Commoner, and ts usually awarded upon retire- 
ment a pension of £4000 and a peerage. There 
was nocontested election for Speaker from 1839 
to’95. The following have filled the office since 
the meeting of the first reformed Parliament: 
Sir C. Manners-Sutton (first elected ’17), 33-53 
Mr. J. Abercromby, ‘3593 Mr. C. Shaw-Lefevre 
‘the late Viscount Ewversley), 739-57; Mr. 
_. &. Denison (afterwards Viscount Ossin ton 
and since deceased), ’57-72; Sir H. rand 
the late Viscount Hampden), ’72-84, Mr. A. 

. Peel, now Viscount Peel, ’84 95, Mr. Gully 
since April ‘95. The Chairman of Ways and 
Means acts as deputy Speaker 1n the unavoid- 
able absence of Mr Speaker. IheS 
the House of Lords is the Lord cellor 
for the time being. The Chairman of Com- 
mittees and several other peers are authorised 
by commission to act as deputy Speaker in the 
absence of the Lord Chancellor ; and should 
none of these be present any lord may be 
chosen to act. See Commons, HousE or, and 
P&RRLIAMENT AND PARLIAMENTARY PROCE- 


DURE. 
Herbert, was b. at Derby 1820. Ed. 


er of 


8 cer, 
by his father, a teacher of mathematics at Derby, 
and by his uncle, aclergyman. Became a civil 
engineer, subsequently devoting himself to 
literature and journalism. He was for five 
years sub-editor of the Ecoxomsst. His first 
work of tmportance, “Social Statics, or the 
Conditions essential to Human Happiness 
Specified, and the first of them peveloreds: 
appeared in ~ aoe ~ the “ Prin- 
ciples of Psycho) 
_ vols., and in __ ectual, 
Moral, and Physical,” which has run through 
over forty editions and has been translated 
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into many languages In ‘82 he visited the 
United States Among his other important 
works are ‘First Principles , ‘‘ Pmnciples of 
Biology,’ 2 vols , ‘‘Pmnciples of Sociology, 
vols , ‘‘Principles of Ethics,” 2 vols , “ [he 
Study of Sociology , “Fssays, 3vols , ‘The 
Man versus lhe ‘tate’ e third volume 
of the oon pee of Sociology, completing 
the scheme of the great philosophical work—a 
system of pp atheri een hn. an he had 
set himself, was published 1” Nov 96, and 
a number of distinguished men of letters and 
of science combined to mark the occasion by 
requesting Mr Spencer to sit for his portrait 
to Mr Herkomer, with a view to its being 
laced in one of the national collections Mr 
pencer consénted to the request The por 
trait was exhibited at the Academy exhibition 
98 Despite chronic 111 health, Mr Spencer 1s 
now devoting himself to the preparation of 
a revised and enlarged edition of his ‘‘ Prin 
ciples of Biology, of which the first volume 
has recentlyappeared Mr Spencer has always 
declined academicandotherhonours Address 
Phe Athenzum, S W, and s, Percival lerrace, 
Bnghton 
Spiritualiam | The London Spintualst Alb 
anoe, Ltd , was founded in 1884, 1n succession 
to other societies of the same nature which 
had preceded it, and was incorporated in 96 
The chief work of the society has been to 
maintain and expound the principles of Spiritu 
alism, viz, a belief in the existence an@ life of 
the spirit apart from, and independent of, the 
material organism, and in the reality and value 
of intelligent intercourse between spirits em 
bodied and spirits disembodied While it has 
listened to other investigators who expound 
other views, and has offered a free platform at 
its meetings to those whose opinions, however 
interesting, 1t does not feel able to accept, it 
has been the nucleus of old Spiritualists, who 
have proved their faith, and desire to maintain 
it o their body has been added year by year 
a Fo oaae a aaa number of new inquirers 
The Offices of the Alliance are at 110, St Mar 
tins Lane,WC _ The organ of the Society 18 
Light, founded in 1881, the recognised exponent 
of educated thought in this country on the 
subjects of which it treats Circulating in 
every country, the world thiough, t conveys 
an impression, which nothing else can, of the 
rise and progress of Spiritualism The first 
President of the London Spirituahst Alliance 
and editor of Light was, until his decease, 
Mr, W Stainton Moses, MA (Oxon), whose 
writings, ‘‘Psychography, ‘Spirit Identity, 
“Spirit Teachings, etc,, etc , are well known 
The present Premdent of the Alhance, and 
editor of Light, 1s Mr E Dawson Rogeg 
A valuable hbrary of works on psychic science 
18 available at the offices at St Martins Lane 
Meetings are held for the discussion of 
matters of interest to students of psychology, 
and information can always be obtained by 
inquirers In the United States, according 
to a recent census report, the number of 
Spiritualists has increased till there are now 
334 organisations in the States, with 30 regular 
edifices and 45,030 members It 18 1m 
possible to say how man 


Spiritualists there 
are in Great Britain, but there are local organ: 
sations in almost all towns of any importance 

“g, P.G.” for 
Gospel in Parts) 


tion of the 
oldest Mis 
gionary Society connected with the Church of 
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England, being incorpoiated by royal charter 
in 17or On the Societys list there are 744 
ordained missionaries, including 1: bishops, 
and of these 249 are labouring in Asia, 17: In 
Afmeca, 29 1n Australasia and the Pacific, 209 in 
North America, 48 1n the West Indies and South 
America, and 38 (chaplains) in Lurope—the 
number of languages in which the Gospel 1s 
preached being 54 In the Societys colleges 
there are about 3200 students, and 2900 lay 
teachers are employed 1n the various Missions 
Nearly 40,000 children are receiving instruc- 
tion 1n the Mission Schools 1n Asia and Africa 
The income for 97 was £317512 Office, 19, 
Delahay St, Westminster Secretary, Rev 
W Tucker MA 

Sprig, The Rt Hon Sir John Gordon, 
PC CMG,DCL (Oxon), 1sa son of the 
late Rev James Sprigg, A M , of Ipswich, and 
was born in 1830 After working 1n the House 
of Commons as a member of Messrs Gurney s 
staff, he went foi reasons of health to South 
Africa in 58 and settled there Elected in 69 
to represent East London in the Cape Parha 
ment, he soon gained office, and has been three 
times Prime Minister ofthecolony His second 
term of office closed 1n go, when Mr Rhodes 
succeeded him , but 1n 93 he became Finance 
Minister under Mr Rhodes, on whose fall in 
Jan 96 he became Prime Minister for the third 
time He came to England as the representa- 
tive of the Cape at the A ubilee festivities 1n ’97 
He resigned with his tellow Ministers after a 
vote of want of confidence had been carried by 
a majority of 2 votes by the House on reassem 
bling after the general election (Oct 11th), ’68 

Stalker, Rev James, DD, wis born in 1848 
at Crieff, and educated at LKdinburgh Univer- 
sity, where hé graduated M A __ His theological 
studies were carried on at the New Co ege 
(Cdin ) and at Berlin and Halle In 74 he was 
ordained minister of St Brycedale Free Church, 
Kirkcaldy, and after avery successful pastorate 
was translated to Free St Matthew s, Glasgow, 
in 87. Dr Stalker 1s one of the most porure 
religious writers of the day His works are 
: The New Song, ‘‘Life of Chnst, ‘‘ Life of 
St Paul, ‘‘Imago Christi, ‘‘The Preacher 
and his Models’ (being the Yale Lectures on 
hit ‘The Four Men, ‘‘ The Trial and 

e 


Deith o sus Christ, and ‘‘The Two St 
Johns Address 6, Claremont Gardens, 
Glasgow ’ 

“Standard, The = First published in 182 


It 1s 1n the front rank of the political jou s 
that rose into importance almost immediately 
after the abolition of the Paper Duty (6r) 
Its political principles are Conservative, but 
it reserves, and often exercises, the right of 
sharply criticising the action of the Conser- 
vative party During the American Civil War 
the letters of its correspondent ‘‘Manhattan” 
were very popular Among its war correspon- 
dents have been Mr G Henty and Mr 
Cameron, the latter of whom was killed 1n the 
Bayouda desert The present editor is Mr. 
WH Mudford The Evening Standard (1857) 
iS an evening edition of the morning paper. 
Committee See PARLIAMENT 
AND PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 
Standing This term was ort 
apphes to certain Orders made by either house 
° liament to asa its own Prveounre: 
Orders made by either house may Fespect 
of their time for remaining in force be 
under three heads 9 (1) Standing Orders, which 
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are permanent regulations, although lable to | into detail, but they comprise books affecting 
be suspended tia extraordinary occasions— , the military, naval, and civil services, reports 


¢g, to secure the rapid omnia 3 of bills of a! 
pressing nature (2) Sessional Orders, which | 
continue in force only during the session in | 
which they were made, although they may | 
be renewed from year to year (3) Orders | 
indefinite in their duration Of these three : 
elasses the Standing Orders are the most . 
tl agdeae for purposes of procedure The’ 
Roll of 8 Orders of the House of Lords | 
has been regularly published at intervals But 
until 1854 the Standing Orders of the House of | 
mmons, with the exception of those relating : 
to private bills, had never been published by 
authority The Commons Standing Orders. 
relative to public business were revised and | 
reprinted in 88 (see PARLIAMENT AND PARLIA | 
MENTARY PROCEDURE) and the Lords Standing » 
Orders were considered and amended in 8g = 
“Star, The. A Radical evening paper | 
devoted to the interests of the advanced : 
Democratic movement both in Great Britain | 
and Ireland It first appeared Jan 17th, 88, . 
and has attracted attention by 1ts promptness | 
in obtaining information, its outspoken articles, 
large size, and wide circulation The daily 
sale was certified in June 96 to exceed 210,000 
copies ce Stonecutter Street EC 
tate Children’s Aid Association The 
object of this Association 15 to obtain individual - 
treatment for children under the guardianship 
of the State It therefore seeks to obtain 
the dissolution ot large aggregated schools, so 
that the children may be brought up, where 
ossible, in families , to dissociate the children 
rom all connection with the workhouse and 
the officials who have to do with pauper cases , 
and to obtain for the State furth& powers of 
contro] over neglected cmldren The 
man 1s Viscount Peel, the Hon Sec, Mrs 
Francis Rye, the Seo, Miss Pechey, and the 
Office, 61, Old Broad Street, E C 
State, Great Officers of (1) The Lord High 
» (2) The Lord h Chancellor, @) e 
Treasurer, (4) The Lord President of 


the Counoul, (5) Lord Privy Seal, (6) Lord Great Dublin 


Chamberlain, (7) Lord h Constable, (8) Earl 
Marahal, and (9) the Lord h Admiral They 
are always of the Prnvy Council, and the first 
five take precedence of all dukes who are not of 
the blood royal, while the others have place of 
all peers of their own degree Nos 1 and 7 
when existing, and Nos 6 and 8, have no share 


in the government of the country, and the 
duties of Nos 3and 9 have long been performed 
by commission See CHANCELLOR, TREASURY, 


and other articles 
tate Pensions For an exhaustive article 
on this subject, see eds ’93 and 94 See also 
OLp AcrF PENSIONS 
Stationery Office (Princes St , Westminster) 
rovides the public offices and Parliament with 
oks, stationery, etc, and arranges for the 
pce part of the printing required by them 
n Oct °88 the Controller of the Stationery 
Office was appointed by Letters Patent, under 
the Great Seal, to exercise all rights and privi 


leges in connection with copyright, the propert 
of Her Maresty Controller, D Pi ott C B 
(£1500) , t Controller, E P Plowman 


Beet ~ Office Publications. The vast 
number of papers issued to the public under 
superintendence of Her Majesty's Statio 

,Fenders it impossible to enter mu 


_ ing 


of the scientific results of the voyage of H MS 
Challenger calendars of State Paper ,chronicles 
and memorials, and publications of the Record 
Commissioners, rules under the various Acts 
of Parliament, papers issued by, or affecting, 
the Board of Trade, the Edudation, and Science 
and Art Departments, and the Local Government 
Board, Explosive nd Factory Books and Forms, 
Customs For Survey publications, and 
numerous miscellaneous books The follow 
ing are a few of the most important books 
issued since our last edition Vol xu of The 
Revised Statutes, covering the years 1868 to 
1871, and containing all the unrepealed Acts 
of that period, Statutory Rules and Orders of 
a public and general character issued during 
1897, and the cheap edition of the Public 
General Acts passed in 1898 On Geology we 
have Memoirs on Berwick on Tweed, Bognor, 
Bournemouth, and on Soils and Subsoils 
from a Sanitary Point of View Papers and 
books of passing and permanent interest, from 
all departments, have been constantly appear 
The Board of Trade Journal (monthly 
contaifis useful information for merchants an 
others, while the Kew Bulletin (monthly) ought 
to interest a large circle, containing as It 
does such valuable notes on Economio Produce 
and Plants and the Journal of th 


e Board of 
Agnioul and the Labour Gazette appear 
regularly Of the Recoid Office publications we 
have Calendars of the Reign of Wilham and 
Mary, vol nn , State Papers on Venice, vol 1x , 
Treasury Papers, vol vu, and several vols 
of Patent and Close Rolls of Edward I 

Edward II, and Edward III , and Acts of 
the Privy Council of England, vol xvu The 
publishers, who also supply all Parhament 
ary pee including the Reports of 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission, are 


Messrs Eyre & Spottiswoode, East Harding 
Street, London, EC, Messrs Menzies & Co ; 
1z, Hanover Street, , and Messrs 


Hodges, Figgis & Co Ld, 104, Grafton Street, 
Free Public Libraries are supplied by 
these agents at a discount of 25 percent from 
published prices The A and 
other iB Por Publoations are obtainable 
from Mr J otter (sole agent for the sale 
of the Admiralty Charts),31, Poultry, EC The 
Geological Survey Maps are published by Mr E 
Stanford Charing Cross, London, S W Messrs 
Menzies & , 12, Hanover Street, Edinburgh, 
and Messrs Hodges, Figgis, & Co,Ld, ro4, 
Grafton Street, Dublin Patent Speorfications are 
only to be obtained at the Patent Sale Office, 
Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, London, E C 
’ Thomas, 1s the son of Rev 
Stead, Congregational minister, Howdon- 

on Tyne, and was b July 5th, 1849, married 73 
ed privately and at Suilcoates, apprenticed 
(63) to commercial house at Newcastle Quay 
appointed editor of the Northern Echo 71, 
and assistant editor (80) to Mr John Morley 
(then editor of the Pail Mali Gasette), 
succeeded him as editor wm-chief ’83, 1nter- 
viewed Gordon at Southampton (Jan 84), 
wrote “The Truth about the Navy’ (Oct °84), 
““The Maiden Tribute to Modern bylon ” 
(July ’85), “No Reduction no Rent,” a record 
of a visit to Ireland mn the autumn of '86, ‘‘The 
Langworthy Case” (87), “Truth about Russia,” 
written after a visit to that country in May 
and June '88, and “A Guide to the Paris Exh. 
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bition” (89) Went in October to Rome, to. 


gather matenal for a senes of “Letters from 
the Vatican,” published in book form under the 
title of ‘‘The Pope and the New Era ” Resigned 
the editorship of the Pall Mail GaSette on his 
foundation of the Review of Reviews, of which 
he 1s the editor, and of which three independ 
ently edited editiohs are published in London, 
New York, and Melbourne In je 93 he 
published a new periodical, Borderland, de 
voted to the subject of Psyehical Research, 
but this was suspended in Oct In 95 he 
began the publication of the “ Masher 1ece 

Li » with a weekly issue of the Penny 
Poets, of which in the first four months 
2,000,000 Sopise were sold The Penny Popular 
Novels, of which more than 9,000,coo have 
been sold, followed His Christmas publica 
tions 1n ’96 and g7 dealt with the Jameson Raid 
and the State of New York In’88he undertook 
the editing of “The Russian Library, No 1 
being a translation of Pobedmostzeffs ‘‘Re 
flections of a Statesman,’ and in the autumn 
visited the capitals of Europe en route for 
Russia, and afteruvards published a volume 
containing the results of his journey 


Steel See TRADE, 98 


STOCK EXCHANGE MOVEMENTS, '98 


The year was a very trying one for the Stock 
ariel, aes rumours of wars, and prepa 
rations for war, strikes, and monetary disturb 
ances following one another in continual 
succession In the very early part of the year 
events in the Far East gave rise to a fear of 
international complications During February 
and March the relations between the United 
States and Spain became very strained, but it 
was not till April arst that war was actually 
declared, and curiously enough this was the 
signal for a recovery in American railway 
shares, which had fallen heavily on the prospect 
of war Nor was it Spanish and American 
stocks alone that were affected, for it was 
durnng April that Brazilian bonds, Mexicans, 
Italians, and indeed all classes of stocks, from 
consols downwavds, were very much depressed 
the Bank of England raising the minimum rat: 
of discount on the 7th of the month from > pe. 
cent , at which it had stood since the previous 
October 14th, to 4 percent, in order to check 
the drain of gold to America Nearer home 
there were other troubles such included the 
dispute with France about the delimitation o! 
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Trontier in West Africa—a trouble which was, 
however, got over through mutual concessions 
This settlement, however, hardly :mproved 
‘he position of the markets, owing to the 
‘ontinuance of the struggle tor supremacy 1n 
China, but some improvement occurred when 
the announcement was made that this Govern- 
ment had come to an understanding with 
Russia as to the part each was to pla\, and the 
markets further took courage when it became 
known thit England and Germany had come to 
a friendly agreement on certain points in South 
Africa and for a time the markets were almost 
buoyant the Bank rate havin 


in the meantime 
diopped to 34 per cent on 


ay 26th, to 3 per 
cent on June end and to 24 per cent on 
June 30th In September, however, the con 
tinued demand for g >ld from Berlin necessitated 
a fresh advance, and on Sept aznd the rate 
was again raised to 3 per cent , followed by a 
further move to 4 per cent on Oct 3oth, the 
banks nd discount houses responding by 
raising their allowance on deposits at short 
notice to 2} per cent, a figure which had not 
been reached for several years All these 
causes, monetary and political, tended to check 
speculative business on the Stock Lxchange, 
yet comparatively speaking, the prices of the 
good class of stocks were fairly well maintained, 
the demand for dividend paying investments 
being more prominent than eve1 

Gonsols did not fluctuate more widely than 
usual, so far as regards the difference between 
the highest and the lowest points touched are 
concerned, but the changes were more sudden, 
though the tendency was downwards ever since 
the beginning of the year During the depres 
sion of April the price went as low as 1c9i, 
but recoveged to 112 during May, afterwards 
falling away again until the latter part of 
October when onthe Fashoda incident reach 
ing an acute stage the price gave way from 
about ro9$ to 1c64 the latter figure being 
reached on the 2sth of the month This was 
{followed by an immediate rally to 1074, and in 
a few days the price was again roo}, and after 
wards 110, for although the political situation 
had not cleared, money became much easier 
as soon as November turned India atooks and 
Colonial bonds showed the same drooping 
tendency, for invariably the best prices were 
in January, when, as a rule, they were just 
quoted et dv, and although there was a 
recovery from the worst, the prices of these, 
and indeed all first class securities, were 


American Rauroad Shares 





Athison Pref Shares 32 454 
Central Pacific . : 12} 28 
Milwaukee ° 98 1163 
Denver Preference . 47% 63 
Ene Preference . 3 37 
. 58 62 
New York Central. III 121 
Norfolk and Western Pref 5 
Nerthern Paenfie Pref. é 61 } 77 | 
A é 32 
Umsen New Shares . — 3 


Price Price coe 
Jan. lst, |\Nov Mth, touched during | touched 
98 98 th 


Dividends, 
ce | Lowest play aoe ae, 
uring 
e year the year <n pas 


a  —— 


Per cent | Per cent 


46 234 = = 
28 II I 1 
1174 85 5 — 
63 41 3 am 
a3 F = 

4 = = 
124 1 4quar|terly 
5 43 4 4 
8 59 4 4 
3 244 a ma 
3 ~ to-= = 
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Company. 


Great Central Deferred 


9s Eastern e ry Py 
>», Northern Deferred . 
London and Brighton Def. 
ndon an n os 
” », Ohatham . : 
+ », North-Western 
” 5, South-Western 
Mu ites Deferred ; 
etropo : : 
District . 
Midland Deferred . 
North-Eastern 
South-Eastern Deferred 
Oaledonian Deferred . 
North British Deferred 
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Home Railway Stocks. 


Prios Price 
Jan ist, [Nov. 18th, 
98. 9 


23 a4 
123 126 

59 57 
177 165 

182 74 
19 2 
2044 199% 
97 92 
134 128 

30 283 
944 88 
179 eh 
II5 105 
2 53 

45 414 


[Stook 


A , aE cE 


Stock. 


Console 93 %, . 
Tati 8 %, Lean 9% - ae 
Bunk of England Stock 
Canada 3 se 


Cape of Good Hope 3} ¥ 
New South 1 Eepe 3 » 


West Australia 4 x 1984 


Stook. 


— ee 


Coneols and Government Securities. 





hast price Lowest prise : Dividends paid. 
tughed ring ovine your. =| Snd half | 1st half 
87. 98, 
| er cent.{ Per cent. 
24 19 !; (on ord) 4 (on ord) 
a4 guts s 2 
61 50 _ 
179 16 7k. 2a 
1864 172 7 for '97 
24 18 2? for 97 jon ond pf. 
2058 195 7% 63 
983 87 | 3 for ’97 = 
137 123 '. 3a 3% 
31 af \28 on pref | 4 on pref. 
96 83 4 af 
181} 172 7 5 
a IOL 3% for ’97 _ 
59 50 2 2 
474 384 1} 3 
Price | Highest price |} Lowest price 
Jan, “ist, N ov. Aas during the during the 
year. year. 
1138 ecey.| 1133 106 
113 109 1134 108 
117 1133 117 11I 
61 614 65 61 
347 352 367 341 
1cg 107 109 102} 
1144 L1o} 115 | 105} 
108 105 1104 102 
1094 1073 1097 | 103 
106 105 1064 1014 
110 107 IIT 105 
106 105 107} ror} 
120 117 1204 | 116 


Foreign Stocks. 


e® e# @ 8 
-_—— 


Price 
Jan. lst, Nov. ae 
98. 


1064 
105$ 
34 
ror ¢ 
93 
20} 
103 


Price 


1074 
104 


44 


‘sok 


zat 
2 
ae 


= 
26 


99 
ar 
42 


——— 


Highest price | Lowest price 


during the during the 
year. year. 
110} 105$ 
107 103 
A 344 
102 B9 
95 9 
24% I 
105 
628 2 
49 4 
a 81 
61 41 
3 2 
33 
x02} * 87h 
44 37 
468 40 





* Payingtonly 3%. 
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Colonial and Foreign Railways. 








: ; Highest | Lowest Dividends paid. 
Company | , a Tet Nov sth price Oe ee aoe cs 
: | 98. | ‘9g,  ‘|during the|during the 2nd half | Ist half 
year, year, 97. 98, 
7 | Per cent. ' Per cent. 
Canadian Pacifico . : ‘ ; 842 863 924 74 24 2 
Grand Trunk Ordinary Stock. ¢«. 7 7 of 6 |; — — 
Meni & 1st as) Oniie ; ; oH | or 764 57 — —_ 
exioan (Vera Cruz . | 1 I 25 I —_ _ 
ss ee Tat Prefarenos 72k | 70 af bet 14 of 
ferme} Ayres Prag Southern ; I 50 | - I . 134 St Sf 
en Argen 6 e e e s I 4 7 73 2 3 
Imperial Ottoman . A : . 16 10 17 10 | 325, for | 97 
Mines. 
| . eos s Fa a 
Highest. Lowest. | ov. tae’ 98. laa 


South African. 
De Beers Consolidated . : . 30% 
British South African Chartered .. Say 
Consolidated Goldflelds of South Africa 5 
Oity and Suburban (New) .  .. 6 
Crown Deep . ‘ : : 15 
Crown Reef . : 15 


East Rand Prop. Mines. . . . 6 
Geldenhuis Estate . : ; ; 

1B) eep . s e e 
Henry Nourse : ‘ : : “| 80 
Jumpers . : ee ee é f 
May Consolidated . we 
Modderfontein(New) . . . ; 7 


Nourse D See te eas Me OG 74 
Transvaal Goldflelds . é ; ‘: z 


Primrose (New) : , ; 

Rand Mines . ° : 3 : ; 35 

Sheba : é , ; ‘ ‘ 

Village Main Reef. . . . . 73 
West Australian. 


Great Boulder Prop. : 254 
Hannan’s Brownhill . ‘ r 9,5 
L.andGlobe Finance . .. 53 


W.A Goldfields . . . ., 2 
adil dal : : i é ‘ : 11 


Associated Gold Mines. . i,t; 6 











234 254 Mar.2os.,Sep. 20s. 
22 2 Rights April 
38 af Nov. ss. 
41% 5 Mar. 8s., Aug. 6s. 
10 144 aa 
114 14 June 20s. 
) 52 = 
3T 6 
4h 7 Oct. 125. 
6 9 Mar. 6s , Aug. 6s. 
8 5 Mar ios ,Aug 15S. 
4 54 |Mar. 7s., Aug. 5S. 
3 vc id ii Rights Aug. 
53 — 
Hg 204 | Oct. 25. 
3y5 4 Feb. 6s., Aug. 55 
ze 318 _ 
I Ls Jan. 1s., July 6d. 
5 775 Oct 4s. 
16 194 Mar. 6¢ , July 6d. 
68 725 Jan. 5s. 
13 13 Jan. 2s., Oct. 18, 
I —J0 
i April ros. 
4 67 = 
23 Say July 2s. 





distinctly easier. Rupee paper was steady 
during the whole year, which 

fact that the fluctuations in the price of silve 
has been comparatively slight, while the 
measures adopted by the India Government 
east to keep the rate of exchange at about 
18. 4d. 

Foreign Government stooks moved a good deal 
80 far as the lower-priced lot are concerned ; but, 
considering the great interests involved, such 
stocks as Russians, French, i Turkish 
and H kept very steady, the changes 
representiny little more than the periodical 
deduction _|the interest. One feature to be 
noticed is the disappearance of the i 
“A” bonds, the senior of the poured stocks 
formed by the trad? of '81, which arranged the 
Turkish ‘debt and placed the control of the 


is due to the 


assigned revenues in the hands of a European 
Commission, the disappearance of this stock 
from the official hst marking a reduction b 
over £7,000,000 of the Turkish indebted- 
ness. Naturally the movements in 8 
stock were very severe. Opening on Jan. 1st 
at 60 ex dtv, the price improved to nearly 63, 
owing to manipulations on the Paris Bourse ; 
but the Maine disaster in February sent the 
price back to 59}, after which there was a 
shght recovery ; but March saw the price down 
to 48}, and the actual outbreak of war in April 
sent it to 304, the lowest quotation made being 
2ofin May. After that date there were many 
small fluctuations, but generally the price was 
maintained at from 4oto 42. The dividends were 
id with regularity, but the Spanish Finance 
inister made a distinction between bonds 
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actually held by fore: 
home, the interest on 
in gold , and these bonds had to be stamped for 
verification, and these only could be dealt 1n on 
the London Exchange ortuguese, although 
in no way affected by the war, fell to 164 in 
April, but September saw them up to nearly 25 
upon a rumour that England had acquired from 
Portugal the territory of Delagoa Bay, and 
in consideration thereof would guarantee the 
Portuguese debt , but, in the absence of con 
firmation, the eae soon gave way again 
Greeks were dull in the beginning of the year, 
but steadily improved, and touched the best 
on the successful issue of the new indemnity 
loan in May, the rise being pretty well main 
tained Italians fell to Bay in April, and were 
not strong at any time, and especially during 
the Milan riots in May, but throughout the 
market has been Supported artificially Argen 
tines fluctuated a good deal but recovered from 
the depression of the early part of the year 
the gold premium filling to 138 in the beginnin 
of November Chilans went very flat in April, 
and were rather affected by the boundary dis 

ute with Argentina, but improved in August 

razus, after or flat with other stocks, 1m 
proved on the publication of the funding scheme 
in June, and kept steady The Chinese loan 
for £16,000,000 was very feebly subscribed, 
and the price went to a discount, but later on 
recovered to an extent, Japan loans also 1m 
proving, after being easy 

In Home railways the year opened buoyantly 
owing to the expectations formed from the large 
traffic increases during the second half of 97, 
but when it was found that these did little 
more than cover the extra cost of working 
prices began to give way, and &lthough there 
was afterwards a recovery, 1n most instances 
the best prices were at the beginning of the 
year The great feature was the announcement 
that the South Eastern and the Ohatham com 
panies had agreed to work together, pooling 
the traffics from certain places, and arranging a 
joint service in others—in fact, an amalgamation 
Mm everything but name [his had the effect 
of sending Chatham ordinary stock up to 24, 
both the prefeience stocks also 1mproving, the 
second especially,as the profit allowed a dividend 
at the rate of 23 percent Theadvance was, how 
ever, to some extent lost , and 1t was to be noted 
that Dover “A’ stock, instead of improving 
with Chathams, began to recede, and after being 
117, slowly fell away until 1t changed hands on 
Oct 25th at 1014, though quickly recovering to 
105 he coal strike in South Wales cost the 
Great Western over £200,000 1n the first six 
months, and reduced the dividend to 2} per 
cent , and for the first four months of the 


second half year there was a further loss of ! 


£146,000, the Taff Vale road also suffering so 
severely that 1t and the Rhymney had to pass 
their dividend entirely The other stocks cal’ 
for no special notice, although the fluctuation: 
were rather wider than usual, especially wher 
the fact 1s taken into account that there wa: 
very little speculation inthose stocks Traffic fo: 
coal on the Great Centra! was opened in July 

and for passengers in the beginning of Novem 
ber, but it had but little effect on the price 
The City and Waterloo electric railway wa: 
opened in August, but apparently it did no 
reduce the South Eastern traffics e dividenc 
announcements for the first half of 96 were not a‘ 
all gatusfactory, the growth of the working co: 
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yelng even more marked than m the srecond 
‘alf of ‘97 The demand, however, for railway 
tocks for investment was so well maintained 
chat the quotations did not recede very far, 
“nd in the early part of November this was so 
narked that those sellers who could not deliver 
she stock sold had to pay for the delay 
The year opened very h6pefull, as regards 
dyoth Grand Trunk stocks and Canadian Paonfio , 
ind although pete was 1n the early months 
‘commenced a @ate war, traffiis increased to 
uch an extent that great hopes were enter- 
ained that Trunk first preference stock would 
receive a dividend This was, however, not 
she case, because expenses were greater than 
inticipated , and Trunk firsts, after advancing 
o 764 fell away to a little over 60-—from which, 
10wever, there was a quick recovery when 
raffics again began to show increases Cana 
lian Pacific had in the meantime, after rising 
0 93 fallen back to 74, 1n spite of a dividend 
if 2; percent but again recovered to 84, on the 
rrobability of an early settlement of the rate 
var Argentine rails moved with the harvest 
rospects of the country, although political 
aovements were not entirely absent from the 
zalcflations, quotations fluctuating with the 
shanges 1n the gold premium at Buenos Ayres 
Ottoman rails were very disappointing, the fall 
on the dividend announcement being very 
severe 
American railway shares to a great extent 
‘eflected the phases of the war with Spain 
n the eaily part of the year the tendency was 
suoyant, but soon the Spanish, or rather the 
Cuban ~ question became active, and after a 
good deal of sensation war was declared on 
Apiil 2rst But before this prices had fallen 
very severely, so that as soon aS war was 
declared they began to recover, the improve 
ment going on with slight interruptions until 
the final collapse of the Spanish fleet at Santiago, 
when prices were generally above the quota 
tions on January rst, although below the best of 
the year Business was fair'y brisk throughout, 
until in November the market was really buoy 
ant, prices showing a decided disposition to 
advance when the tenor of the speech of the 
Pnme Minister Lord Salisbury, at the Vansion 
House banquet on Nov oth, was made known 
and later on the result of the Congressional 
elections, which gave the Republicans a 
majority in both Houses 
ine s were nota prominent feature at 
any time during the year There were the 
usual ups and downs, but at no time was there 
any real buoyancy A good deal of interest 
centred in Chartered shares when the crush 
ing results of one or two mines in Rhodesia 
were expected, but they did not, when known 
nave any effect on prices Most mines advanced 
more or less, but on the whole the mining 
market was ver} Stagn int, nor do the alterna- 
tions in prices callformuchcomment Dealin 
in mine shares were not actually dead, but 
public held aloof from the market, and indeed 
the stagnation was such as to prohibit fresh 
ventures to any extent 
aneous shares were very mich pe 
 herchaise iy ace Hooley failure, because he 
itherto been regarded as only connected with 
the very best ventures, so that lis fmlure 
depressed industrial ventures, and no doubt 
prevented the exploitation of many companies. 
Liptons and Lyons were very prominent 
features, but they failed to hold the best prices 
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reached. Cycles collapsed with Hooley, but | 
afterwards recovered, though not to the extent . 
of the collapse. Russian o1] shares were a 
feature for a time, but failed to sustain interest 

Altogether the stock markets were anything 
but active or good; but, considering all things, 
business was fanly active, and taking into 
account the adverse influences at work for 
nearly the whole of the year, prices sustained 
themselves remarkably well, for the extreme 
lowest prices were really mor® nominal than 


real 
Stonyhurst College, near Blackburn. I 
rected by the Jesuit Fathers. Fist founded 


in 1393 at St. Omers in Flanders; transferred 
to Stonyhurst in 1794. Reotor, the Rev. J 
Browne, S J. The course of studies includes 
classics, mathematics, science, philosophy, 
modern languages, preparation for the Oxford 
and Cambridge Certificate Examinations, the 
London University degrees, and for the Army 
The Observatory attached to the College turns 
out excellent solar and other work he cen- 
tenary of the College’s existence at Stonyhurst 
was celebrated in July ’94. 

Straits Settlements. A British Crown 
colony im the Malay Peninsula, deriving its 
name from the Straits of Malacca, which sepa- 
rate the Malay Peninsula from Sumatra, and 
form the great trade route between India and 
China, Area about 1472 sq m ; pop. 549,000 
The capital of the colony and seat of govern 
ment 18 Singapore. The Governor 18 assisted 
by Executive and Legislative Councils, the 
first consisting of nine official members, and 
the second, of these with seven non-official 
members, two of whom are nominated by the 
Chambers of Commerce of Singapore and 
Penang. The constituent partsareastollows — 

apore, an island off the southern extremity 
of the Malay Peninsula, area 206 m, pep 
184,554. Itis hilly and forested, fertile, and not 
unhealthy for Europeans. Chief local products, 
pepper and gambier. The city of Singapore 1s 
a great commercial centre for the East It has 
a commodious harbour, protected by fortifica- 
tions. Itis the headquarters of H M military 
and naval forces in these regions. The usual 
garrison consists of a battalion of infantry and 
two batteres of artillery —Pe or Prinoe of 
Wales’ Island, lies 360 miles north of Singapore, 
and about two miles off the coast, of Province 
Wellesley. Area 107 Sq_m., pop. 123,886. 
The port and capital 1s Georgetown, better 
knowrras Penang. A Resident ouncillor con- 
trols the admuinistration.—Province Wellesley is 
politically one with Penang. It stretches 45 
miles along the coast of the mainland. Area 
270 8q. m., pop 108,117.—The Dm » about 
80 miles south of Penang, consist of the 1sl 
of Pangkor and a small strip of termtory on the 
mainland. Politically this settlement 1s a part 
of Penang.—Malacca is a town and territory 
240 miles south of Penang. Its coast, rocky 
and barren, extends 42 miles. Area 659 $4 m., 
pop. 92,170. It 1s ruled by a Resident Coun- 
or, subject to the Goveinor of the colony.— 
Included in the administration of the Straits 
Settlements are the Gooos (or Keeling) Islands, 
a small coral group lying some 700 miles 
south-west of Java ares 9 8q. m., pop. 560), 
and Christmas Island, which lies 200 mules 
S.W. of Java.—The Protected States. 
On the mainland there are several protected 
Malay States which, though not of the 
colony, are subject to the supervision of the 
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rovernor. These countries are rch in natural 
resources, and for several years Perak and 
Selangor have exported the greater part of 
she Straits tin e soil 1s fertile, and there 
are vast areas of forest land available for 
conversion into plantations, but mining at 
present makes agriculture a secondary con- 
sideration. Perak, on the western coast of the 
nipsula, area 10,000 sq. m, 214,254. 
-apital Taipin The ports are Jaluk Anson 
nd Port Wel Selangor; area 3500 Sq. M., 
pop 81,592 The capital is Kwala Lumpur. 
ee | Tjong and Jelebu, together with Negri 
Jan, the name given to a federation of 
nine small states lying to the north and east 
of Malacca, are administered by one Resident. 
Area 3000 sq m, pop 68,000 Planting, 
especially of coffee, 1s progressing here. 
Pohang, the latest acquired of the Malay 
States, contains a lot of gold, but needs funds 


for its development Aré€a 10,000 § m., 
pop 64,000 Johore 1s an independent Malay 
tate under Sultan Ibrahim, at the southern 


extremity of the peninsula Area gooos 
pop about 200,000 Capital Johore Bharu. 
erak, Selangor, Pahing and Negri Sembilan 
agreed to form one administrative federation 
under a British Resident-General in July ’96. 
See BRITISH EMPIRE (table) and DiPLomMartic. 


Street Ambulance. See HospiTa.ts Asso- 
CIATION 


Street Nuisances, Society for the Sup- 
pression of Secretary,H J Johnson, Office, 
10, Basinghall Street, E C 


Stubbs, The Very Rev. C. W., D D., Dean of 
Ely, comes of the same Yorkshire stock as his 
kinsman Bishop Stubbs, and was born at Liver- 

oolin’45 He was educated at the Liverpool 

oyal Institution School, and Sidney-Sussex 
College, emeke of which he was an exhl- 
bitioner. He took his degree in Mathematical 
Honours in '68. He also took the Le Bas 
University prize for an English essay. He was 
ordained in ’68, and became a curate at St, Mary’s 
Church, Sheffield In ’71 he was appointed 
vicar of Grandborough, Bucks, in ’84 vicar of 
Stokenham, Devon, and 1n ’88 rector of Waver- 
tree, near Liverpool. He was select preacher 
at Cambridge in 81, ’94, and ’96, Lady Margaret 
Preacher ’g6, select preacher at Oxford in "83 and 
98, and has attracted much attention by his 
sympathy with the workers of the country and 
his sermons on social subjects, He 18 a Broad 
Churchman and a well known Liberal. Huis 
published works include “God and the People,” 
a volume of selections from the writings of 
Mazzin1, ‘‘ Village Politics,” ‘‘Land and the 
Labourers,” ‘‘Christ and Democracy,” ‘‘ For 
Chnist and City,” “Chnst and Economics,” 
‘Christus Imperator!” a ‘Creed for Chns- 
tian Socialists,” ‘‘ Historical Memonials of Ely 
Cathedral,” and ‘‘Charles Kingsley and the 
Christian Social Movement ” 


Suez Canal oe history of the canal see 
previous eds ) e report presented to the 
annual meeting held at Paris on June 7th, '98 
when the Prince d’Arenberg presided, show 
that the total receipts were 75,607,0co fr. (or 
over 6,500,000 fr. less than 1n ’96), and the total 
expenses 36,291,000 fr., leaving a surplus of 
39,325,000 fr. The sum of 708,095 fr. was 
taken from the reserve, leaving the fund still 
2,679,837 fr. above the statutory amount, and 
a dividend of go fr. was declared. During 
year 2,986 vessels passed through the canal 


m., 
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with 191,215 passengers Of these 2103 were 
merchant ships, 727 mail steamers, 31 vessels 
in ballast, 112 war vessels and military trans 
ports, 3 steam yachts, 8 tugs, and 2 dredgers. 
1905 vessels were Englis , 325 German, 206 

utch, 202 French, 78 Austrian, 71 Italian, 48 
Spanish, 48 Norwegian, 44 Russian, 36 Japanese, 
7 Turkish, 3 Chinese, 3 Egyptian, 3 American, 
2 Danish, 2 Siamese, 1 Mexican, 1 Portuguese, 
and 1 Swedish The aggregate net tonnage 
was 7,899,373,841 In‘g6 the number of vessels 
was 3409, and the tonnage 8,560,283,609 The 
decline was attmbuted to commercial depres 
sion The average duration of the transit was 
given at 15 hours 36 minutes, or a further 
reduction of 17 minutes On behalf of what 
18 known as “the Defence Committee, Baron 
Delort de Gleon denounced the London pro 
gramme for the reduction of the rates, pointing 
out that the dividend had fallen fiom 1053 fr 
in 91 togz2 fi 36c in 92,90ft 37¢ 1n 93, gofr 
In 94, 924 fr in 95 and 96, and now gofr after 
drawing on the reserve The chairman, after 
phaela that the widening of the canal was being 
carried out, said that the present year s rcceipts 
promised to show an increase of 8 000,000 or 
g,o00,000 fr The four retiring directors were 
re elected 


Suffragans. 


ENGLAND 

8 See TRADE, 98, and WEsrt INDIEs, 
SuGaR ComMISSION 

Sullivan, Sir Arthur Seymour, was b . 
London, 1842 Hus father was a military 
bandmaster As a choir ay at the pnape! 
Royal he ned the ‘‘Mendelssohn Scholar 
ne at the Royal Academy of Music, in 56, 
and there continued his musical education 


See Brsuors and CHuRcH OF 


He went to Lei zig from 58 to His music 
to Shakespeare's ‘‘Tempest” at once attracted 
public favour on his return 1n ‘62 _ Constantly 
writing cantatas (‘‘Kenilworth,” 64, etc), 


oratorios (“‘ Prodigal Son,’ ’69, ‘‘Light of the 
World,’ ’73), anthems, songs, etc, he yet 
remained without any specially extensive pepe 
larity, till he hit upon a vein of burlesque 

which he produced 1n conjunctior 
with S Gilbert, who wrote the librettos 
The first of these was “Tnal by Jury’ (75), 
followed by ‘‘The Sorcerer ’ (77), “HM% 
Pinafore (78), which ran for 700 consecutive 
nights, and was undoubtedly the greatest suc 
cess in England and 1n the United States of any 
work of the kind, ‘ Pirates of Penzance ('80), 
“Patience (’8r), “‘Iolanthe (’82), ‘‘ Princess 
Ida” (84), ‘‘Mihkado” (85), revived in 88, 
‘‘ Ruddigore ety, and ‘The Yeomen of the 
Guard ” (’88). For the Leeds Festival, in Oct 86, 
he wrote the “Golden Legend’ ‘Ivanhoe 
was produced in ’o1, and in Sept ’92 a new 
opera, “Haddon Hall,’ the libretto of which 
was written by Mr S$ Grund » was brought 
out at the Savoy, and gained fresh distinction 
for the great composer The association with 
Mr Gilbert was resumed in _ 93 with “ Utopia 
Limited,” and in ’96 with “‘The Grand Duke 
In ’95 “The Chieftain” was produced at the 
Savoy, the hbretto being by Mr F C Burnand, 
and in ’98 ‘‘The Beauty Stone,’ the libretto 
by Messrs Comyns Carr and A W Pinero 
Sir Arthur was knighted in 83 _ he also 
possesses the Legion of Honour, the House 
ef Coburg Royal Order, the Medjidieh, and 
the Royal Victorian Order. He received the 
honorary degree of Mus Doc of Cambridge in 
"76 and of Oxford in ’79, 
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“Sun, The,” originally started as a Radical 


evening paper, changed hands in the early 
days of '97, and 1s now independent in politics, 
with strogg Unionist leanings The tor 18 


Mr. A Clifton Kelway It devotes much atten 
tion to sport and finance as well as to general 
and political news, and its cricket and football 
editions have achieved much popularity 
Sunday School Association, The, founded 
In 1833, exists 1g connection with the Unitanan 
and Free ChriStian Churches Its objects are 
the publication of suitable books for Sunday- 
schools, and the promotion generally of Sunday 
school education I+ seeks to teach the young 
that the discoveries of modern science and the 
results of the best Biblical criticism are not 
foes to be resisted but friends to be welcomed 
President, John Dendy, Hon Secretary, Mr Jon 
Pritchard , Business Man , Mr B C Hare 
Office, Fssex Hall, Essex Street, Strand, W C 
Sunday School Union This Umon was 
founded in 1803, and its objects are to stimulate 
and encourage Sunday school teachers, at 
home and abroad, to greater exertions in the 
promotion of religious education, by mutual 
communication to improve the methods of 
instruction , toascertain those situations where 
Sunday schools are most needed, and promote 
their establishment, to supply the books and 
stationery suited for Sun ay schools at re 
duced prices Premdent for ‘99, Alexander 
Scrutton, Esq , of Counol, F 
Belsey , Becretaries, W H Groser, BSc, J 
Edmunds, C Robcttom, and J Tillett Trea- 
surer, Mr S Hope Morley a (ee Sunda 
School Chronicle (Benevolent partment 
6, Old Bailey, EC (Publishing and Retail 
epartments), 57 and s9, Ludgate Hill 
Sunday Society, The, was founded in ’75, 
to promote the opening of museums, art 
leries, libraries, and gardens on Sundays 
n 96 HM Government arranged for the 
Sunday opening of the great National Museums 
and Galleries in the Metropolis These insti 
tutions continue to be opened on Sundays, 
and in addition there are now over a hundred 
museums, art galleries, libraries, and gardens 
opened every Sunday by the municipal] authon 
ties throughout the country By the Sunday 
opening of the National Museums in London 
the first object of the Society has been secured, 
but as the Lord s Day Act of Geo III stands in 
the way of Science and Art collections being 
opened, or concerts being given, on Sundays by 
private enterprise, the Society 1s now advocat 
ing a repeal of this old statute, and the passing 
of a new Act that will give freedom for the 
et of literature, science and art, whilst 
safeguarding Sunday from becoming an ordi 
navy working day President, Rev Canon 
Barnett, M A 


Hon Mark H Judge 
ARIBA, 7, Pall Mall, SW’ os 


Supply. The sums neccesary. to defray the 
charges for the Army, Navy, Civil Services, 
Customs, Post Office, etc , are voted annually 
by the House of Commons in Committee of 
Supply The sums required are granted for 
the cial year ending on March 31st; and 
although a vote or votes on account are some- 
times granted during the session fora of 
the year, the whole sum voted dunngthe ses- 
sion or in a case like that of ‘95 in the two 
consecutive sessions, for any service 1s for the 
full period of twelve months The Estimates. 
framed by the respective departments and 
approved by the Treasury, are laid upon the 
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table soon after the commencement of each 
session, and any items which may be subse 
uently found insufficient, or any unforeseen 
charges, are provided by the Supplementary 
Estimates Votes of credit for military and 
naval expenditure of an urgent character are 
also voted 1n Committee of Supply On the 
resolution embodyifg the vote for the number 
of men for the army 1s founded the Army 
(Annual) Bill, which provides, during twelve 
months and no more, for the dis ipline and re 
gulation of that force The system of granting 
supplies for only twelve months involves a 
meeting of Parliament every year, and provides 
at once a safeguard against the permanence of 
the military establishment and a means of con 
tinuing it yee in such strength as the 
House itself may deem to be necessary Anew 
rule for discussions 1n Committee of Supply 
was adopted in the Session of 96, and was 
again adopted in 97 and 98 Supply is made 
the first order of the day on Friday, unless the 
House order otherwise, directly the Committee 
of Supply 1s appointed Twenty three days 
are allotted for the business of Supply, and if 
these have all been given and occupied by 
Aug sth, all outstanding Votes are put férth 
with by the Chairman on the morning of the 
pwenty Berone day, and on the twenty tnird 
day the $ 
reports of Supply The great merit of the 
scheme 1s that 1t gives private members an 
opportunity during the effective parliamentary 
months of bringing important questions for 
ward and having them discussed For the 
Civil Service estimates for 989 see FINANCE, 
NATIONAL 
Supreme Court of Judicature The 
upreme Court was formed by the consolida 
tion of all the superior courts of the kingdom 
of ae tae SxCeDring only the House of Lords 
and the judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council 
mon Law, the Queens Bench, Exchequer and 
Common Pleas, together with the Court of 
Appeal known as the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber, (8) the Court of Chancery and the 
Court of Appeal m Chancery, (c) the Court of 
Admiralty , (d) the Court of Probate and Court 
for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes, which 
replaced the old ecclesiastical courts dealing 
with similar matters, (e) the London Court of 
Bankruptcy, (/) the Court of Common Pleas 
at Lancaster and the Court of Pleas at Durham 
The Supreme Court replaces all these by a 
single court of first instance known as Her 
Majestys High Court of Maa and a single 
court of appeal known as Her Majesty s Court 
of Appeal The High Oourt of Justice, again, 
1s organised in three divisions—(a) the Queen’s 
Benoh Division, in which have been mergéd 
the Courts of Queen s Bench, Cxchequer, and 
Common Pleas” It consists of the Lord Chief 
patie of England, who 1s the president, and 
en puisne judges , (6)the Chancery Division, 
under the presidency of the Lord Chancellor 
of England, and having five puisne judges, (c) 
the Probate, Divorce, and Admiral vision, 
consisting of two judges, the senior acting as 
president, and the junior ng as a puisne 
judge All puisne judges appointed since the 
foundation of the Supreme Court bear the 
same title and receive the same err Her 
Majesty s Court of Appeal consists of the Lord 
or as president, the Lord Chief Justice, 
president of Probate Division, and Master 
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of the Rolls, who are members ex apiece and 
of five ordinary membe1s, known as the Lords 
Justices As the three dignitaries first named 
are usually engaged elsewhere, the working 
Court of Appeal commonly consists of the 
Master of the Rolls and the five Lords Jus 
tices The distribution of business between the 
several divisions of the High Court rests on 
the general principle that any action ney be 
brought in ony one of them But this rule 1s 
modified by law and practice as follows — 
(a) The criminal junediction of the Court 1s 
exercised solely by the judges of the Queens 
Bench Division (b) J otion over causes 
of the following classes 1s exercised solely by 
judges of the Chancery Division (1) actions 
for the administration of the estates of deceased 
persons, (11) actions for the dissolution of 
paseneranipe (111) actions for redemption or 
oreclosuie of mo1tgages, (iv ) actions for the 
raising of portions or other charges upon land 
or the sale of land subject to any charge, cv ) 
actions to enforce execution of trusts, (vi ) 
actions for the rectification, setting aside or 
cancelling of written instruments , (v1 ) actions 
to enforce specific performance of contracts 
(vill ) actions for the partition or sale of rea 
estates, (Ix) actions concerning infants and 
their estates (0) Jumsdiction over all such 
causes as would have come before the old 
Courts of Admuralty, Probate, and Divorce 1s 
Sela exercised by the judges of the 
Probate Division To the above general rule 
there are other exceptions of less importance 
The procedure of the High Court has been 
formed by a process of selection and improve- 
ment out of the different forms of procedure 
observed by the old Courts which have been 
mergedinit @The only differences of procedure 
now to be observed in the different divisions 
are such as have a practical value in the 
despatch of their different business In all 
ssible 
dealt with by a single judge, 1n whom are 
vested all the ordinary powers of the Court 
The same forms of pleading are prescribed by 
the rules, although not adopted in practice by 
all the divisions alike In all the divisions 
evidence 1s given by word of mouth or by 
affidavits, as may be most expedient Trial by 
jury 1s becoming infrequent in all civil causes, 
although still most infrequent in the Chancery 
Division The Court of Appeal is the same 
for all causes, and observes an absolutely 
uniform procedure, although for the more 
rapid despatch of business it 1s divided into 
two courts, each commonly consisting of three 
members The procedure of the High Court 
and Court of Appeal 1s set out at large in the 
Rules of 1883 ese, although irregular in 
form and incomplete in substance, constitute 
our nearest approach to a code of civil pro- 
cedure In the year preceding, the various 
branches of the Supreme Court were for the 
first time housed in a single building See 
also JuDGES, and Law, a 

8 or Dutch Guiana, 1s a colony on 
the north coast of South America, bounded 
on the east by French Guiana, on the west 
by British Guiana, and on the south by the 
mountains which separate 1t from Brazil It 
1s governed by a governor and council of four 
members, all appointed by the sovereign. 
There 1s a representative body called the 
Colonial States, partly elected modificats. _ 
in the government and financial arrangements 
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was announced by Queen Wilhelmina in open 
ing the States general Sept oth, '86 € 
capital is Paramaribo ‘The chief products are 
anea, cacao, fruits, coffee, mce, etc Some 
gold mining 18 carried on also Area, 46,060 
sq miles Pop, about 65,c00 See CoLonizs 
oF EUROPEAN POWERS 


Surveyors Institution, The, incorporated 
by royal charter to secure the advancement 
and facilitate the acquisition of that knowledge 
which constitutes the profession of a surveyor 
—viz , the art of determining the value of all 
descriptions of landed and house property, and 
of the various interests therein, the practice 
of managing and developing estates, and the 
science of admeasuring and delineating the 
physical features of the earth and of mea 
suring and estimating artificers work The 
Institution has about 3 oo members, and con 
sists of fellows (F SI), professional associates 
iis SI), associates, honorary members and 

lonial tellows, with a class of students 
attached The annual subscriptions are Stu 
dents, £1 1s , associates and professional 
associates, £2 2s , and fellows, £3 3s n 
entrance fee of £3 3s 18 pes by both classes 
of associates, and one of £5 5s by fellous 
President, Mr Robert Vigers, Seore , Mr 

uhan C Rogers Offices, 12 Great George 
treet, Westminster, SW Tempo Offices 
during ee buen) Savoy Street, Victoria 

mbankment, W 


Swaziland A small native state in South 
Africa, almost surrounded by the Transvaal on 
the north, west and south, but bounded on the 
east by the pe Bay eit gd of Portuguese 
East Africa and Tongaland, which intervene 
between it and the coast Ares 8 soo sq m , 

60,000 It 1s a mountainous tract stretch 
Ing aleng the Limpopo range, with richly 
fertile valleys, and its mineral wealth 1s great 
valuable fields of gold and coal being inc uded 
in it, while its agricultural and pastoral re 
sources are also great The Swazi are a section 
ofthe Zulu race At the conclusion of the war 
with the Transvaal Boers, their boundary was 
carefully delimited, and the independence of 
Swaziland eed to The Transvaal, how 
ever, claimed that the country was theirs by a 
convention made in 81, whereby it was ceded to 
them in consideration of their preventing all 
Boer freks into Mashonaland Ultimately, by 
the convention of Dec "94 the Transvaal 
Government was secured “in all mghts and 
powers of protection, legislation, jurisdiction, 
and administration over Swaziland and the 
inhabitants thereof,’ and a Special Commis 
sioner was appointed to superintend the 
administration The young King Bunu, how 
ever, Was recognised as paramount Chief, and 
1¢ was agreed that the management of the 
internal affairs of the natives should be 
administered by the native chiefs in accordance 
with their own laws and customs, and the 
natives were guaranteed in their continued use 
and possession of their land and of all their 
grazing and agricultural rights Provision was 
also made against the imposition of any ex 
cessive hut tax, and against the sale or supply 
of intoxicating lhquors to the natives ane 
capital 18 Embekelwini A proclamation was 
sssued (Feb 26th, '86) repealing all former laws 
with two small exceptions, and applying the 
Transvaal laws, except as to customs, to 
ceusiry. See TRANSVAAL (map). 
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SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 


Under Oscar II , ofthe house of Bernadotte,in 
1815, the kingdom of Sweden was indissolubly 
united with the kingdom of Norway without 
prejudice to separate constitution, govern- 
ment, and the laws of either If the throne 
become vacant, the Diet’ of both kingdoms 
elect, and in default of agreement an equal 
number of Swede and Norse deputies make an 
absolute nom#iation Affairs common to both 
kingdoms are administered by a Council of 
State, on which both nations are represented 
—Sweden Under the Swedish Constitution ot 
1809 the executive power is lodged in the king, 
who also possesses legislative power 1n matters 


of political administration, in other respects 
such power 1s exercised jointly by the Diet 
which possesses a veto on all legislation and 


the sole right of taxation Dhet consists of two 
chambers, the first of 150 members (elected by 
provinces and municipalities for nine years), 
the second of 230 members (150 representin 
rural and 80 urban constituencies), electe 
directly on a property qualification for three 
years Local affairs are administered through 
repfesentative bodies elected 1n the communes 
and in the 24 governments into which the 
country 1s divided The State religion 1s 
Lutheran , all others, except the Jesuits, are 
tolerated Elementary education 1s compulsory, 
free, and well organised The chief exports are 
timber, cattle, minerals, and corn Area, 172,876 
Sq m, estimated pop 4,919 260, estimated 
revenue and expenditure, 97, £6,212,300, debt, 
ji Sagi imports, 94, 419)510,000, exports, 
16,590,000 —Norway e Norse Constitution 
of 1814, several trmes modified since, vests the 
legislative power in the Storthing, which 
has 114 members, who are elected indirectly, 
the people choosing delegates who elect the 
ror ane. Tor business purposes it 1s divided 
into the Odelsthing, composed of three fourths 
of the members, and the Lagthing, consisting 
of the remainder, all new bills omginate in 
the former If the two divisions do not 
agree, the combined house deliberates, and the 
measure must be passed by a two thirds 
majority The King has the nght of vetomg 
the laws passed by the Storthing, but if the 
same bill pass three Storthings separately and 
subsequently elected, his veto 1s overridden. 
The executive power 1s 1n the hands of the King 
with a Council of State For local government 
the country 1s divided into twenty counties 
and these into urban and rural communes, all 
with representative government The State 
Church is Lutheran Education 1s compulsory, 
the towns chiefly providing the cost, with 
ibsidies from the state f the total area, 
320 Sq miles are under forest, and only 3 
per cent, 18 cultitivated Timber, ani 
produce, skins, and tallow are the chief exports 
Area, 124,495 5q m , estimated pop 2,000,000. 
Estimated revenue, 97, £3,594,450, expenditure, 


% 3594450, debt, %8,500,000 , 95s 
£12,350,500, 47,627,000 €_ IPLO 
MATIC, FOREIGN ARMIES, FOREIGN NAVIES, 


and NORWEGIAN POLITICAL PARTIES 
Political Parties,—A grave constitutional 
struggle has arisen between the two countries, 
from the demand for greater wmdependence 
for Norway 1m her fore policy, which 1s 
energeti 1 berals, led by 
Steen June ’o2 the Storthing passed a 
independent consulates, 


resolution in favour of 


Swe] 


which King Oscar refused to sanction, and thé 
ministry 1n consequence resigned A deadlock 
ensued, and in July a resolution was passed 
asking M Steen to remain in office, and de 
ferring the consulate question stze@se In 93 
M Steen resigned, and M Stang, the Con 
servative leader, succeeded him, although he 
was 1n a minority e The general election of y7 
resulted in the return of 7g Radicals and 35 
Conservatives and Moderates as against 59 
Radicals and 55 Conservative@ in the former 
Storthing In Sweden there are three parties 
—the Conservatives, the Radicals, and the 
Moderates, who incline to the Conservative side 
and strongly oppose the Norwegian demands 

History, ®8 —Sweden The Swedish 
section of the Committee on the union with 
Norway reported in favour of a common 
Foreign Minister, residing at Stockholm, with 
a Council of State for Foreign Affairs con 
sisting of two Councillors from each country 
The Foreign Minister should not be a member 
of the Riksdag nor of the Storthing, but might 
be impeached before a tribunal consisting of 
six Senior Judges of the Supreme Courts of 
both countries, and 12 members each of the 
Riksdag and Stoithing Amunority repoet was 
also presented, mainly as to the responsibility 
of the Foreign Minister to the legislatures 
—Norway e Norwegian Ministry resigned 
office (Feb. r2th), and Steen was given the 
task of forming a new Cabinet, which he 
accomplished (17th) The Norwegian section 
of the Committee on the union with Sweden 
reported to the Storthing (March 7th) The 
Inajority recommended that the contibution 
from each country for Foreign Office se arto 
ture should be in proportion to population, 
and thit the Consular representation should 
be common for 15 years, af er that time being 
dissolved, if either country sodemanded The 
Swedish proposals as to common defence were 
flatly reyected A minonty of the Committee, 
however, recommended separate Foreign 
Ministers, with diplomatic and consular repre 
sentatives, for each country A motion to 
introduce a prey Norwegian flag, without 
the symbol of union with Sweden, was carried 
by the Storthing (Nov 11th) 


Sweden and Norway, King of. See 
Oscar Il 


Swedenborgians, See NEw JERUSALEM 


CHURCH 
Swimming, 98. [The swimming contests 
were as numerous as usual, and the Water Polo 


matches greatly increased, and are evidently 
much more popular than they were The 
Clinistmas morning soo yards Handicap on the 
Serpentine had to be put off owing to the ice 
until Jan rst, on which mornin Hawkfhs 
won a very good race The Boxing-Day 100 
Yards All England Handicap of the NS A had 
to be postponed, but was held a few dsys after 
wards at the same place in a dense fog, when 

Harrisone won 1n 1 min. 35% sec In the 
matches between Oxford and Cambridge, the 
distances being 50 yards, 120 yards, and 4 mile, 
each University scored 5 nyo in each race, 
and consequently the result was atie_ In the 
1ooo-Yards Championship of the Northern 
Counties, at Rochdale H_ Derbyshire, the 
holder, was beaten by P'H Lister in 15 min 
28% sec On July 8th J H Welsh won the 150 
Yards Breast-swimming Championship in2 min. 
3 sec., and C. Martin won the Back-swimming 
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Championship at the same time The annual 
display of the Life Saving Society at the West 
India Docks was abandoned this year, but 
guly gh a display was given at Highgate 

. ‘hing Pond, 1n addition to which the National 
Graceful Diving Championship was decided, 
when H S Martin, St James’ SC, who won 
in ’95 and ’96, defeated last year’s winner, V 
Sounemans, ot Brussels, the ping took place 
from three heights, 3ft,, 15 ft, and 30ft On 
july gth J H Derbyshire won the Natonal 
00 Yards Championship in the worlds record 
time of 60g sec , beating Tyer s previous record 
of 618 se. , and on July 16th Tyers record for 
one mile was reduced by J A Jarvis, who won 
the Male AmateurChampionship in 26min 37} sec 
The Long Distance Amateur Championship 
was decided over a course measuring 5 miles 
60 yards, from Kew Bridge to Putney, on 
July 23rd, when J A Jarvis won inth 7 mn 
58 sec Cavill swam this same course 1n 1min 
23 sec shorter time Juirvis also won the 
Amateur 4 Mile Championship at Leicester in 
the new record time of :2 min 52sec Inthe 
team race between England and Ireland, held 
at Blackrock, co Down, England won easily 
The Ulph Challenge Cup, over 1000 yards in 
the sea at Great Yarmouth, was won be S T 
Pugh, OtterS C, who beat Jarvis, the long 
distance champion At Weymouth Jarvis won 
the 4 Mile Salt Water Championship in 6 min 
32 sec Mr Frank Holmes, the well known 
swimmer, yee to swim across the Channel 
on Sept 8th, but owing to fog and wind he 
was obliged to relinquish the attempt when 
only 6 miles from the French coast, he was 
not the least exhausted when he left the water 
On Sept 17th the Professional Long Distance 
Championsh»@ in the Thames, over a course of 
5 miles 60 yards, was won by Greasley in 1h 
16min 30sec The Mersey 1 Mile Champion- 
ship was won on the same day by N Potter— 
time 33 min 30sec J H Jarvis won the soo- 
Yards Championship of England The follow- 


ing were the paeve ater Polo 
results England beat Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland, Ireland and Wales drawn, Cam 


bridge beat Oxford, Surrey beat Kent, North 
y South drawn, Midlands beat the South of 
England, the Palace and the Manchester 

Osbornes tied in the final for the English Club 
Championship, and Lancashire beat Leicester 

shire for the County Championship 


Swinburne, Algernon Charles, son of 
Admiral Swinburne, was b in London 1837 
Ed at Balliol Coll Oxford (57) Visited 
Florence, and passed some time there His 
first productions were two plays, ‘Queen 
Mother ’ and ‘‘Rosamond ('61) These were 
followed by two tragedies, ‘‘ Atalanta in Caly- 
don and ‘‘Chaste ,» and ‘Poems and 
Ballads,’ which met with severe criticism. 
His later works are ‘‘A Song of Italy,” “ William 
Blake, a critical essay’, ‘‘Songs before Sun- 
rise (71), 1n which he glonmfies Pantheism 
and Republicanism , ‘‘ Studies in Song” ('8:) , 
“A Century of Rondels” (83), “Life of Victor 
Hugo’ ('86), a poem on ‘‘ The Armada” (88); 
“A Study of Ben Jonson (’go), “‘ Astrophe 

and other Poems, “Studies in Prose an 

Poetry ” (94), and ‘‘ The Tale of Balen ” ('96). 


Switzerland A Confederation of nineteen 
entire and six half cantons, which have been 
united for Federal purposes since 1848. The 
constitution of 1874 vests supreme ve 
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and executive authority in two chambers—viz 
(x) a State Council of 44 members, chosen two 
for each canton and one for each half canton 
for three years, and (2) a National Council of 
147 delegates of the Swiss people, chosen also 
for three years, directly by manhood suffrage, 
one deputy for every 20,000 of the popumoon 
The united chambers form the Federal Assem 
bly, to which 18 confided the supreme govern 
ment The executive authority 1s deputed to 
a Federal Council of seven members, elected 
for three years by the Assembly, the president 
and vice president of which aie the first magis 
trates of the republic The principles of the 
Referendum (q v ) and of the Initiative are 1n 
force The latter signifies the right of any 50,000 
citizens to demand a direct popular vote on any 
constitutional question Civil and criminal law, 
justice, police, public works, and schools are 
all] left under the jurisdiction of the cantonal 
authorities, while labour see aton may be 
initiated either by the Confederation or by 
the cantons Complete lhberty of conscience 
revails Education 1s free and compulsory 
e neutrality of the country 1s guaranteed 
by the Treaty of Vienna as indispensable to 
the general interest of Europe The Swiss 
agree to this, but yet claim the right to make 


An island southcof Australia, 
separated from it by Basss Straits, 160 mies 
across pig ahs called Van Diemens Land 
Extends 210 miles north to south, and 200 
miles west to east, containing 26,,75 sq m, 
with a pop of 175,000 Capital, Hobart, pop 
29,375,1n the south Second city, Launceston, 

p 20,172 Several groups of islands aie 
ooked upon as being within the colony, 
including the Furneaux group, King Island, 
and Bruce Islands. As to relrgion, the Church 
of ca, erage Roman Catholic and Wesleyan 
Methodist are the chief denominations, num 
bering respectively 30,810, 87,348 and 11,639 
adherents Education 1s unsectarian, and 
compulsory for all children between 7 and 14 
Small fees are levied upon those able to 
pay Tasmania is divided into 18 counties, 
within which are electoral districts, parishes, 
and municipalities Ruled by a Governor and 
responsible Ministry There are also a Legis 
lative Counal of 18 members elected for a 
term of six years, and a House of Assembly of 
37 members elected for three years Members 
are paid Z1co perannum  Thecolony ts repre 
sented in the Federal Council of Australasia, 
and a popular vote on the question of Federa 
tion showed 13,496 votes for the Federation 
Bill and ag00 against it (June 4th, 88) The 
climate 1s most healthy and temperate The 
minerals found are gold, tin, coal, and silver 
Wheat, oats, and hay are largely produced, 
and culturists are beginning to turn their 
attention to fruit and hops Revenue, 'o7, 
AS45000 expenditure, £785,026, 1m age 

1,367,608 , exports, £1,744,461 ’ ¢ 

: BRITISH PIRE (table), an 


‘ry, etc , see DIPLOMATIC. 
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‘alliances, and even to declare war The chief 


ation 1s agriculture, though there is 
manufacturing industry e principal 
exports arp textiles, silk, clocks and watches, 
and food produce 15,976 8q M., Pop» 


occu 
mu 


95, 2,986,848 Revenue, 97, 43,398,800, expen 
ture, 313 56,200 The various cantons have their 
own budgets of revenue and expenditure, and 


their own debts, the latter aeye. Cove by 
cantonal propery: chiefly inland e aggregate 
cantons oe ounted, 1n 97, to £3,234,830 
po 96, 39 719,846, orts, 427,531,591, 
See FOREIGN ARMIES, and for Council see 
DipPLomatTic emit & 98 M Ruffy was 
elected President of the Confederation, and 


M Muller Vice President (Dec 15th, ’97) The 
nation was moved to prep grief and indignation 
by the assassination of the Empress of Austria 


at Geneva (Sept 11th) by an Itahan anarchist 
The murderer confessed that his intention was 
to kill Prince Henry of Orleans, but as he could 
not find him, he chose the Empress as his 
victim He was condemned to penal servitude 
for life (Nov roth) By 260,000 votes to 100,000 
the Federal Government were authorised to 
decree the unification of the civil and penal 
codes (13th) 
Sylviculture. See AFFORESTATION 


Tea See TRADE, 98 

Teachers’ Guild, The, was established as 
a registered society 1n 1885 The members ot 
the Guild number about 4250, of whom about 
1800 are in the Central Guild and the rest in 
the 30 local branches The work upon which 
the Council are at present especially eng _ 
is the attempt to raise teaching to the rank ofa 
learned profession through registration, and 
the establishment of an efficient test of teach- 
ing power, and to provide for the organisa 
tion of Secondary Education in harmony with 
the views of teachers Chairman, The Rev the 
Hon Canon E Lyttelton, M A , Head Master of 
Haileybury College, General Seoretary, H B 


Garrod, M A , Women's Agency, Miss Cooper. 
Offices, 74, Gower Street, WC 
OT iii iei See Post OrFice STATISTICS, 


Telephones Under the provisions of the 
Telegraph Act, 92, the Post Office authontes 
have acquired the ownership and control of 
all the trunk wires throughout the kingdom 
They also have the sole right of constructing 
new ones, and the intention 1s ultimately to 

rovide a complete system of communication 

etween all the important towns in the king- 
dom, leaving the telephonic cofamunication in 
the towns themselves to the National Tele- 
phone Company, which has gradually absorbed 
all other telephone companies into itself The | 
Company holds a licence which expires in 1911 
The Company now has &19 exchanges and 
1429 call offices in the United Kingdom, with 
upwards of 113,000 § bers, transmitting 
annually some 450,000,000 messages over its 
wires Considerable pressure has of late been 
brought to bear upon the Government in order 
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to induce them to grant licences to municipal 
authorities to set up services competing with 
the Company, and Glasgow has actually ob 
tained such alicence. The Postmaster-General 
said (Oct. 30th, 88) that under no cir@umstances 
would a licence be granted to any other new 
company, nor would an extension of any licence 
be Beara ge aa eat 
O: 


'po: 
Telephones 
The following table gives the telephone rates 
in the different countries of Europe, and states 
whether the telephones are in the hands of 
private companies or of the state .— 





Whether Pri 


Price of year] 
Country. vate or State gabscapaed: 
Austria . | State 48 to £14. 
Hungary State 412 
Switzerland | State . 44 16s, with limit 
of 400 calls per 
annum 
France . State . £16. 
Italy . State and P) 
private 46 148 to So 
Sweden. State and | State, £4 8s. Pri- 
private vate Co, £5 118 
Norway Private . 44 8s 
Spain . Private . Not given, 
olland Private . Not given. 
Belgium State and 
private £10 
Denmark Private .| Not given. 
German Mostly State | £7 ros 
Englan Private . In provinces, £5 to 
#10 In London, 
10 to £17 
Temperance Legislation See Loca 
OPTION 
Tenant and Landlord. See LANDLORD anp 
TENANT 


Tenniel, Sir John, artist, was b.182e. Show- 
Ing the possession of artistic taste at an earl 
age, he may be considered as entirely sel 
taught. He was a successful candidate 1n one of 
the cartoon competitions for the decoration of 
Westminster Hall (45), and painted a fresco 
for the Palace at Westminster. His illustrations 
of books, although not comprising many, have 
always been characterise by great taste 
When “ Alice 1n Wonderland ” made its appear- 
ance, some portion of the notice it obtained 
may fairly be attributed to Mr. Tenniel’s illus- 
trations In 5: he joined the staff of Punch, 
with which newspaper he has ever since beqn 
connected, and for which he draws the cartoon 
Knighted in aH He lives at 10, Portsdown 
Road, Maida Hill, W. 


Ternina, Milka, the celebrated dramatic 
soprano, 1s a native of Croatia. After studying 
under Dr. Josef Gansbacher, of Vienna, she 
acquired experience in Leipzig, Graz, and 

remen, In ’90 she became prima donna in 
Munich, where her success was great. Her 
talents have been recognised throughout Ger- 
many, and she 1s a favourite in Russia and 
America She first appeares in England at 
Covent Garden Opera House as Isolde in ’88, 
and further attracted attention by exceptionally 
fine :mpersonations of Briinnhride and Fidelio. 
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T , Miss Ellen, was b. at Coventry, Feb. 
27th, 1848, and made her first appearance on the 


etemra during Mharlaa Waan’a Shabacnaaman 


“King John.” When only fourteen she was a 
member of Mr Chute’s Bristol company, which 
included Miss Kate Terry, Mr. William Rignold, 
Mr. George Rignold, Mr Charles Coghlan, Mrs. 
Kendal, Mrs. Labouchere, Kate Bishop, and 
several other now prominent members of the 

rofession. She reappeared in London March 
63, as Gertrude in “ The Little Treasure,” and 
until Jan ’64 played Hero 1n ‘“‘ Much Ado about 
Nothing,” Mary Meredith in ‘‘Our American 
Cousin,” and other secondary parts. In that 
year she married and left the stage, but re- 
appeared again in Oct ’67, in “The Double 

arriage ” at the New Queen’s Theatre, London. 
She afterwards joined Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, where she 
acted the part of Portia. On Dec. 30th, 78, 
she made her first appearance at the L ceum, 
and has since, 1n conjunction with Mr. Irving, 
played in the longest runs ever known of 
‘‘Hamlet,” ‘The Merchant of Venice,” ‘“* Romeo 
and Juliet,” and ‘‘Much Ado about Nothing.” 
She has also appeared as Viola in “‘ Twelfth 
Night,” Henrietta Maria in “‘CharlesI ,” Camma 
in Tennyson’s tragedy of ‘‘The Cup,” Ruth 
Meadows 1n ‘‘Eugene Aram,” as Marguerite 
in W G Wills ‘Faust ’ (revived in ‘g4), a8 
Lady Macbeth in *‘ Macbeth,” as Lucy Ashton 
in ‘‘Ravenswood,” as Queen Catherine in 
‘Henry VIII ,” as Cordelia in ‘‘ King Lear,” as 
Rosamonde in “ Becket’ (93), as Imogen in 
oe a ipager el (96), as Madame Sans-Gene ('97)s 
and in ‘Peter the Great” (’98) She accom- 

anied Mr ving on his American tours in 
87,93, ‘94, and ’95 Miss Lerry’s son plays 
under the name of Gordon Craig, and her 
danchter under that af Rdith Craig, 

Thames Conservancy. The Conservators 
of the River Thames were constituted a body 
corporate by Act of Parliament in 1857, and 
their powers extended by various Acts from 
time to time. In ’94 an Act was passed to 
amend the constitution of, and consolidate, 
amend, and extend the statutory powers of 
the Conservators, to make further provision 
for the preservation and improvement of the 
river for purposes of navigation for profit and 
pleasure, and as a source of water supply for 
the Metropolis and the suburbs thereof, and 
for other purposes. The Act increases their 
powers 1n several respects, especially with a 


view to the prevention of pollution, e Con- 
servators have now for this purpose Juris- 
diction over all the tmbutaries of the mver 


within its catchment area (extending over 
800 square miJes) except a part of the river 
a, and may board and inspect vessels on the 
river. All the provisions of the existing law as 
to nghts of navigation, removal of obstructions, 
piers, and landing-places, beacons and lights, 
pleasure boats, steam launches, house boats, etc., 
are re-enacted, and 1n some cases strengthened, 
and power to dredge as far as the Nore 1s con- 
terred. No further powers of taking water 
from the Thames than might prewcusty be 
legally exercised are given by the Act to the 
water companies; but they are to contribute 
an additional amount to the sums formerly 
paid by them. The constitution of the Con- 
servators consists of the following thirty-eight 
members: The County Ceuncils of Middlesex, 


The| 


Surrey, age Essex, 


Oxfordshire, 
Bucks, and 


erts each appoint one Conser 


vator, the Gloucestershire and Wilts County 


Councils jointly appoint one, the Couhty 
Boroughs of Oxford, Reading and West Ham 


Companies, one, the Admiralty two, the Board 
of Trade two, Innity House two, ship owners 
three, owners of sailing barges, lighters, and 
steam tugs two, dock owners one, wharfingers 


one, Corporation of London s1x, and London 
County Council six The offices of the Conser 
vancy are on the Victoria Embankment, near 


Blackfnars Bridge, E C 


THEOLOGY, '98 


As a rule there are few theological move 
ments or discussions at the present time that 
excite interest in other than purely ecclesiastical 
circles This is not because the intelligent 
laity care nothing for such subjects, it 1s rather 
owing to their belief that the great doctrines 
of the Chnstian faith are securely based and 
perfectly defined, and that discussions on 
other points are of jittle practical importance 
During the year, however, a ritual controversy 
has affected the whole body of the people to an 
extent to which we can of late years find no 
parallel save in the earlier stages of the Oxford 
movement The newspapers have been flooded 
with letters on the subject, numerous pam 
phlets published, public meetings held, and 1n 
several ritualistic churches Divine service has 
been violently interrupted by Protestant de 
monstrators, and the cle have had to seek 
police protection Even Parliament has been 
moved by the agitation, as the discussion on 
the Benefices Bill has amply proved The 
controversy has shown that Eng]’.h Churchmen 
as a body are profound! appreciative of the 
service rendered by the High Church party in 
raising the standard of worship throughout the 
Church and in adding new dignity and beauty 
to her services The majority of Churchmen 
have no objection to a moderate ntual or to 
the use of br bade in worship, and many of 
them cordially approve of the main pnnciples 
of the Catholic revival But if the controversy 
has brought out anything with clearness, it 18 
the fact that the Jaity of the Church are at heart 
soundly Protestant, and view with suspicion 
and even abhorrence any practices in the 
Church that are contrary to the Book of Com 
mon Prayer and the teaching of the English 
Reformers But it 1s not a little suggestive to 
find that in this controversy the real crux of 
the whole question has very seldom been 
clearly seen The usual subject of discussion 
has been the law fulness of certain ritual acts— 
such as the eastward position in Communion, 
the use of altar lights and ornaments, incense 
and vestments, the observance of feasts and 
ceremonies unauthorised by the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer © g Corpus Christ: and the Adora 
tion of the Cross) and the reservation of the 
sacrament Such ntual acts, however, are in 
themselves trfling matters, on which hberty 
of action may be granted, or which might be 
settled 1m case of dispute by an Anglican 
College of Rites, as the Archbishop of York 
suggested 1n his sermon to the Church Con 
arose at Bradford It 1s otherwise with the 

ines of advanced ritualists, especially with 
their sacerdotal theories of the priesthood Such 
theories are condemned by the so-called Black 
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‘brought out with great clearness in the reply 
each appoint one, and the Metropolitan Water . 


[The 


Rubric 1n the Prayer Book, and their adoption 
by the Church would go far to undo the work 
of the English Reformation The crux of the 
whole question lies here This has been 


of Cardin&l Vaughan and fifteen Roman Catho 
hic bishops of the Province of Westminster 
to the Archbishops of Canterbury and York’s 
reply to the Papal Bull o1 Anglican Orders 
The Roman bishops assert that a priest 1s such 
in their communion solely because he has the 
“‘ power of effeeting the Real Obyectsve Presence 
on the altar of the True Body and Blood of 
Jesus Christ, and thereby offering Him up in 
sacrifice They point out that no such power 
is conferred upon Anglican priests in ordina- 
tion, nor hitherto has such power been claimed 
by them 

An attempt 1s being made to revive Broad 
Churchism, and to give to its adherents that 
discipline and esprit de corps 1n which they 
have hitherto been lacking For some time past 
a scheme has been under discussion 1n Broad 
Church circles, and at the recent Church Con 
gress in Bradford it has been matured The 
new organisation 1s styled ‘‘ The Churchmen’s 
Union tor the Advancement of Liberal Reh 
gious Thought, and its objects are the reform 
of abuses within the Church, the assertion of 
the mght of laymen to an adequate share in 
Church government, a concihatory attitude 
towards Nonconformists with a view to make 
the Church of England inclusive and truly 
national, and the frank acceptance of ascer 
tained truth though affecting dogmatic inter 
pretations The official organ of the party 1s 
The Church Gazette The inaugural meeting 
of the Union was held at the Church House, 
Westminster, on Oct 31st 

Desire for the reunion of Christendom 1s one 
of the characteristics of our time, and 1s the 
hope of the best minds in every section of the 
Chnstian Church Repulsed in her overtures 
to Rome by the Papal decision anent the 
“nullity of Anglican Orders, the Church of 
England has turned with renewed expectation 
to the Orthodox Greek Church, and especially 
to that branch of it located in Russia_ It 1s 
understood that many prelates of the Russian 
Church are favourably disposed to the Church 
of kngland, and that a deputation of these 1s 
about to visit this country with a view to 
confer with the Anglican bishops Following 
the recommendation of the Lambeth Confer 
ence of 97, a committee of Anglican bishops 1: 
at present inquiring into the validity of the 
orders of ministers of the Moravian Church 
and the history of the episcopate in the 
Lutheran Church of Sweden, with a view to 
see 1f the fnendly recognition of these churches 
by the Church of England 1s pessible In 
Scotland an important step towards the union 
of the Presbyternran Churches has been taken 
by the publication of The Church Hymnary 

s book has been compiled by committees 

representing the Established, Free, and United 
Presbyterian Churches in Scotland, and the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland Several of 
the Colonial Churches have also intimated their 
intention of adopting the book, which seems 
destined to form a bond of union amongst all 
English speaking Presbytenans The union 
negotiations between the Free Church and the 
United Presbyterian have been advanced seve- 


ral stages d the r, and there seems 
every certainty that the Uswr itse wril be 
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consummated in the beginning of the coming 
as a 

Ihe Doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul has 
been the occasion of a lively controversy 1n the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church, and h&s brought 
about a surprising result Professor Agar 
Beet, one ot the best known of Wesleyan 
theologians, had pyblished a book 1n which he 
asserted that the immortality of the soul was 
not a Chnstian but a pagan belief, that the 
doctrine of everlasting puni#iment was not 
supported by Scripture, and that the teaching 
of his own and other orthodox churches on 
these points was unbiblical and misleading 
The muinisters of the Wesleyan Church as 
sembled in their Conference have contented 
themselves with inducing Professor Beet to 
withdraw his book from circulation and to 
promise that he will say nothing further on 
the matter Thie attempt to stifle free theo 
logical inquiry 1s foredoomed to failure, and 
may have most serious consequences for the 
Wesleyan Connexion. The laity are protesting 
against the action of their ministers, and the 
doctrine itself 1s being subjected by them to 
vigorous and uninstructed criticism It 1s 
already evident that Professor Beet’s giews 
have many sympathisers both within and with 
out his own Church, but it 1s very doubtful if 
such persons are prepared toaccept the serious 
consequences that inevitably follow the denial 
of this great doctrine 

Apart from the foregoing, there 1s little else 
in the theology of thc year that calls for special 
comment In Bnblical criticism, that on the 
Old Testament continues to be radical, while 
that on the New 1s conservative, if not re 
actionary Of the criticism generally, 1t ma 
be said that it 1s too much concerned wit 
minutiz and too little with principles, it 
seizes on fats, but does not always distinguish 
their bearings and relations’ In _ theology 
proper there 1s one tendency that 1s growing 
more marked of late years It was long a 
reproach to theology that it was built, asa 
mathematician might handle his formulz and 
symbols, with no reference to the actualities 
and facts of life This reproach 15 no longer 
deserved, for theologians of our day (includin 
in that term preachers and religious teachers) 
have constantly before them the instincts of 
morality, the needs of humanity, and the 
realities of life Every doctrine is tested to 
see if it harmonises with what 1s best in 
human life and thought This tendency 1s 
already modifying certain doctrines, chiefly by 
giving prominence to their ethical aspects, and 
it promises to exert a greater influence in the 
near future 


Theosophy. The chief agent in foundim 
the a eeontical Society was Madame H 
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without distinction of race, creed, sex, caste, or 
colour; (2) to encourage the study of compara- 
tive religion, philosophy, and science, to 
investigate unexplained laws of nature, and the 
powers latent in man’ The society 1s there- 
ore quite unsectarian, and no articles of faith 
need be subscribed to by an adherent, the only 
condition of membership being an assent to the 
first object No dogmas are forced upon mem- 
bers, aS 1s the case with religions, and the 
teachings which are promulgated are merely 
propositions which can be verified by the 
Student in the course of his progress in the 
study of occultism Any individual member 
has a right to make any declaration of personal 
belief he pleases, on the understanding that 
the Society 1s not implicated Some of the 
more important teachings of the Society will 
be found summarised in eds gs and ’96 
The chief books on Theosophy are ‘ The 
Secret Doctrine, ‘Isis Unveiled,’ “The Key 
to Theosophy, ’ by H P Blavatsky , ‘' Esoteric 
Buddhism,’ “The Occult World,” and ‘‘The 
Growth of the Soul,’ by A P Sinnett, ‘“ Theo- 
sophical Manuals” Nos I, II, HI, IV, and 
VIL, “The Ancient Wisdom,” ‘The Self and 
its Sheaths,’ ‘‘ The Building of the Kosmos,” 
and ‘‘ The Birth and Evolution of the Soul,’ by 
Annie Resant, ‘‘ Theosophical Manvals” Nos. 
V and VI, by C W Leadbeater Information 
may be obtained 1n Europe from the Secretary, 
19, Avenue Road, Regent s Park, London, N W.; 
in America from the Secretary, 5, University 
Place, New York City, USA _, in India from 
the Secretary, Benares, NW PF , in Austrahe 
from the Secretary, 42, Margaret Street, Sydney, 
NSW , 1n New Zealand from the Secietary, 
Mutual Life Buildings, Lower Queen Street, 
Auckland, gn the Scandinavian from the 
Secretary, 30, a he Solent Stockholm, and in 
Holland from the Secretary, 76, Amsteldyk, 
Amsterdam 


Thibet is an Asiatic country, which, 1n spite 
of all explorers efforts, still remains practically 
unknown to Europeans, and unexplored by 
them It ‘ies on the slopes of the Himalayas, 
between Kashmir and the Chinese province 
of Szechuen It1isadependency of China. Its 
area 18 650,000 Sq m, and its population about 
6,000,000 The capital of the country is Lhasa. 
The people are of the mildest character, but 
they obstinately refuse to allow travellers to 
explore their country, which—by reason of its 
physical characteristics alone, its great mount- 
ains, and its height above the level of the sea, 
which has caused it to be called the roof of 
the world—is of extreme interest The country 
1s under the rule of the lamas or pnests, and 
the religion 1s that of Buddha, There are 
two Chinese Residents at Lhasa, who represent 
the Chinese Government in the country. By 


Blavatsky, who, with Col H.S Olcott, Mr W _ virtue_of a treaty of commerce concluded 
. Judge, and others, established 1t in New | with Thibet early in ‘94, Yatung, a town on 


ork in 75, The headquarters was in '79 
transferred to Madras, and much arduous but 
successful work was accomplished in India. In 
‘87 the movement received a fresh stimulus 
from the presence of Madame Blavatsky in 
London, from which epoch dates the great 
literary activity that has recently characterised 
it. ere are now over 300 branches in 
Europe, India, America, and the colonies, 


and a la 
declared ebjects: viz.,—(1) To forin a nucleus 
of the aniversal brotherhood of humanity, 


literature. The Society has three 


the Indian-Thibet frontier, was opened for 
trade, with an Indian Government official and 
a Chinese official stationed there By the terms 
of the treaty, all articles, except mumtions of 
war, drugs, and intoxicating liquors, are to pass 
free of duty for the first five years. The import 
of tea from India 1s prohibited for the same 
riod A considerable export of wool from 
hibet 18 anticipated in due course. The chief 
imports are cotton and woollen goods, metais, 
maize, and tobacco For books on Thibet 
published in ’98 see LITERATURF (Travel). 
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Thistle, The most ancient and most 
noble Order of the Oniginally established 


in 1540, and remodelled in 1687, and againin- 


Queen Annes reign (1703) t was the 
statute of 1827 declared that this Order should 
consist of the Sovereign and 16 knights Its 
abbreviation 18 KT, and its badge a green 
ribbon, with motto Nemo me wnpune lacessit 

ere are at present twenty one K Ts, in 
cluding the Sovereign and princes of the blood, 
the subjoined being a hist of them — 


The Sov 
Prince of Wales 
Duke of Saxe Co 
burg and Gotha 
(D of Edinburgh) 


ereign 
D of Connaught 
D of York 
D of Cambridge 


D of Argyll D of Buccleuch 
L NapierandEttmck M of Lothan 
of Stair D of Montrose 
D of Athole D of Fife 
E of Southesk E of Galloway 
M of Lorne E of Crawford and 
L Colville of Culross Balcarres 
M of Bute E of Rosebe1y 


M of Tweeddale 
Dean of the Order, eer Rev James Cameron 
Lees, DD , Secretary, Sir Duncan Alexander 
Campbell Bart , Lyon King of amet Balfour 
Paul, Gentleman Usher of the Green Rod, Hon 
Alan David Murray 


Thun, Count Franz, is a member of a 
Tyrolese famly which has been settled in 
Bohemia ever since the Thirty Years War 
and 1s one of the popes: large landowners 1n 
that province He wasb 1n 1848, andis married 
to a daughter of Prince Charles Schwarzen 
berg After his education had béen completed 
he took up the study of the law, served fora 
time in the army, and then was elected to the 
Bohemian Diet, where he joined the Conserva 
tive and Czech large landed proprietors At 
first he was in great favour with the Czechs, 
but in 89 he was appointed Governor of 
Bohemia, and 1n that position had to deal with 
the disturbances which followed the attempt 
at what was called the Czecho German com 
promise in go He resigned his position when 
Count Baden! became Prime Minister in 95 
after the fall of the Kielmansegg Ministry, and 
accepted the post of Grand Master of the Court 
of the Archduke Franz Ferdinand, heir to the 
throne He presided at the 97 session of the 
Delegations, and at that time regained the good 
opinion of the Czechs When Baron Gautsch 
1esigncd office 1n March 88 he was entrusted 
with the formation of a Ministry, and the 
details of his attcmpts to dea] with the ver 
difficult state of affairs in the Retchsrath wi 
be found under Austria HuNGARY 

Timber, See Travg, ’98 

“Times, The” The chef English political 
daily paper ipnice 34) _ First published under 
the title of Zhe Datly Universal Register, Jan 
zat, 1785, at at¢, which name was changed to 
The Jimes Jan rst,1788 Editors have been — 
Dr Stoddart, Thomas aor I Delane 
Prof Thomas Chenery, G Buckle (¢ v ) 
(present editor), 185 The Centenary of The 

ames occurred in Jan '88 Zhe Masi (2d), 
published three times each week, furnishes a 
summary of the contents of The Times for two 


days, the Zsmes Weekly Edition contain 
a summary of the wokccees 2 pay Prien 
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an International Literary pon (6d ), edited 
byH D Traull, 1s a weekly literary review 
In connection with 7he Times are issued, in a 
convenient form, the 7imes law reports, and 
separate reports of commercial cases, and occa 
sional summaries of subjects of special public 
imterest During ’95 an admirable Atlas, known 
as ‘ Lhe Times Atlas,” was¢ssued in 15 weekly 
parts, and sala 98 Zhe T1mes reprint of the 
ninth edition ofthe ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
Palmers “Ind&x to The Times provides a 
convenient means of identifying any particular 
subject or event 


Tobago, a small island in the British West 
Indies, now attached to Trinidad, from which 
it 18 distant a miles, but formerly con- 
nected with the Windward Islands Area 114 
sq m _, pop 19534 Scarborough 1s the chief 
town, and the staple crop 1s sugar, though the 
cocoanut palm, coffee, and cocoa are also being 
cultivated I'he island is administered by a 
Commissioner appointed by the Governor of 
Trinidad, and its financial arrangements are 
kept separate For statistics see BRITISH 
EMPIRE (table) 


Togoland. A German protectorate on the 
Slavé Coast in Upper Guinea, between the Gold 
Coast Colony on the west and Dahomey on the 
east, proclaimed in 1884 The protectorate in 
cludes Little Popo and Porto Seguro The 
coast line 1s only 32 mules long, but inland 
it broadens considerably Area, 23,160 sq m , 
pop 2500,000 It 1s administered by an Im 

erial Commissioner Capital 1s Lome, but 

ogo 1s the chief native town, and has 8000 
inhabitants Chief exports palm oil and ivory 
A Convention with France, signed in July 97, 
gave to Togoland the fertile country of Sansanne 
Wangu, in the hinterland, and a geographical 
frontier in the neighbourhood of the coast, and 
to France the vast country of Gurma, the chief 
advantage of which was that it established 
communication between French Soudan and 
Dahomey See NIGERIA (map) 


Tolstoi, Count Lyof Nikolaivitch, usually 
called Count Leon Tolsto1, the most eminent 
living Russian novelist was b Aug 28th, 1828, 
at Yasnaia Poliana, in the government of Toula, 
where he still hves Entered the army when 
23, served in the Caucasus and at Sebastopol 
First made literary reputahon by his vivid 
sketches from pecipega or Leaving the army 
soon aftcr the close of the Crimean war, he 
devoted himself to hterature Hus ‘' War and 
Peace,” a tale of the invasion of Russia by 
Napoleon in 1812, 1s Hs Sashes by Russians as 
a rage ae , but his = Anna armbeaa yh 
which appeared in 76, 18 better appreciat 
abroad Pi The Cossacks * 13 another admirable 
work He has written much on education, and 
published many short tales and reminiscences 
of childhood and youth Latterly he has devoted 
himself to religious teaching He makes 
‘‘Reast not evil” the keystone of the Christian 
faith, and insists that the literal interpretation 
of the Sermon on the Mount 15s the only rule of 
the Christian life His religious views are set 
forth in ‘Christ s Chnstianity’ and “ My Re 
hgion ” Translations of his ‘ Kreutzer Sonata” 
appeared in 90 Ina Oct ‘ga he deposited his 

emoirs and Dianes with the Curator of the 
Rumyanzoff Museum on the condition that th 
should not be published till ten years after his 
death In November he legally made over his 
whole fortune, including his real and personal 
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estate, to his wife and children. He married 


z apo =e. cade 
Russian alliance, entitled ‘Patriotism and 
Christianity,” appeared; and in ’95 he _pub- 


lished ‘‘The Fou Gospels Harmonised and 
Translated ” by himself. 


Tonbridge School was fognded 1553, and 
was reorganised 80. The new buildings were 
opened in Oct. 95. Governors: the Worshipful 

ompany of Skinners. Four exhibitions from 
#90 to £60 for four years fall vacant annually, 
and are tenable at any place of higher educa- 
tion that the Governors may approve of; four 
others are tenable only at Oxford or Cambridge. 
Fupus, 450. Head Master, Rev Joseph Wood, 
D.D. Motto, Deus dat tncrementum. 


Tonga Isles, The, in the Friendly Islands, 
are governed by an hereditary monarch and a 
legislative assembly of two orders—viz, 31 
nobles, and 31 elected representatives of the 
people, with an executive consisting of a 
ministry nominated by the King. Three groups 
of islands, called Tonga, Haapai, and Yavau, 
constitute the kingdom The British Deputy 
conmseienet for ie Western Pacihc 1s Vice- 
sonsul in Tonga ea 385 Sq. M.; pop. 23,000. 
Capital, Tongatabu. : 

Tonquin. A country of Indo-China, which 
was tormerly a province of Annam, but was 
made a French colony in 1884, The name 1s 
also spelled Tong-king. It 1s situated to the 
north of Annam, and lies to the east of the 
Shan States of Burmah, and to the south of 
the Chinese province of Yunnan Ares, 122,000 
sq. M.; POp. 12,000,000. Capital, Hanoi, on the 

anoi or Song-koi river, pop. 150,000, Principal 

rt and chief seat of trade, Ha- hong. At 

ongay, near Hai-phong, and at Kebao, there 
are coal mines worked by French companies 
The chief products of the country are silk, sugar, 
cotton, and rice, The country 1s ruled by a 
Resident under the French Council of Indo- 
China, The army of occupation 1s about 
19,000 strong. See ANNAM, CHINA (map), 


OLONIES, ETC, OF EUROPEAN POWERS, and 
INDo-CHINA, 


Tortola. A West Indian sland of the Virgit 
group, and chief of the Presidency of the Virgi 
slands, in the British federal colony of the 
Islands. Area, 26 sq. m. 


Tower Bridge, London. See ENGINEERING 
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In this article the trade of the year is deal 
with under its principal divisions. To enabh 
a broad summary to be made of the positiOn 
the following figures, showing imports and 
exports month by month, are useful. It will be 
seen that on the whole the year has presented 
similar features to its predecessor. Lhe effect: 
of the rea cag tariff in the United States ar 
still acutely felt by British producers, an 

litical unrest in various parts of the worlc 

as checked enterprise and induced a feeling 
of caution and hesitation. This was particu: 
larly the case in the spring months, but latter]: 
there has been a better tendency. The impor. 
figures are hardly so favourable as they apps 
at first sight, owing to the rise 1n price of food- 


stuffs, and particularly wheat (g.v.). The figures 
are az follows :— 
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Month, | Impo 
96-7. 87-8, 
November . $42,492,369 441,161,871 
December . 43,618,851 41,332,284 
anuary 391775,668 39,916,491 
ebruary . 37,245,164 35,770,874 
March 40,655,114 43,412,829 
April. 355130,555 40,246,716 
ay. . 36,346,348 37,706,378 
June. 36 321,809 393032, 305 
july. . 36,123,523 351903039 
August . 33037%)385 37)216,527 
September. 35, (79,633 35,605,281 
October. 39,044,763 38,601,673 
£455,312, 182 £465,906,268 
Month. | Exports of Hi 
| 96-7. 97 8. 

November. .| 18,570,877 4191773)594 
December. . 203175759 19) 302,131 
pouty 2 | 19,780, 236 19,231,404 
ebruary . 17,864,082 17,641,849 
March 21,647,269 20,833,865 
April. 19,700,122 17,496,011 
May . 19,322,146 17,891,354 
june. 5 Ag 19,089,997 19,413,096 
July... .! 21,501,452 20,089,878 
August. . . | 18,77 3,997 20, 186,016 
September. . 18,305,275 19)945,085 
October . 19,283,052 19,863,019 


@ | £234,162,804 £231,607,952 


The outlook for the coming year 1s fairly satis- 
factory, and there is no evidence of any very 
marked change. 

Butrer — That less than athird of the butter 
consumed in this country should be of home 
production 1s an unsatisfacto y feature to which 
we have previously called attention ILhevalue 
of our imports of this pioduct 1n’g7 was only a 
little under £16,000,c00, about one third coming 
from our colonies and two thirds fiom foreign 
countries, principally France and Denmark. 
During the first ten months of the year there 
was a epehey falling off in the imports as 
compared with the same period in ’96-7, the 
total being 2,687,888 cwts, as compared with 
2,714,589 cwts. in the previous year. It 1s b 
the method of co Operative production, whic 
has been so successful in Denmark, that the 
British farmer must attempt to improve his 
present position. So long as butter is made 
im small churns instead of in factories, It 18 
impossible for the British farmer to obtain his 
due share of this important trade. 

Coal,—Prices have shown but little variation 
during the past year, as during the summer 
months the south Wales coal strike tended to 
check the usual fail. 1n additiou to this the 
effect of the new Workmen s Compensation Act 
was in the same direction. Jhe whoiesale 
quotation for best Walisend inthe early part of 
November '97 was 16s. 6d. , the price advanced 
early in December to 17s., and remained at 
that rate until March, when a tall to 26s. took 
place. In April 15s., the lowest price of the 
year, was touched, the rate meing to 16s. and 
then to 178. towards the close of the month. 
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From the middle of May until the middle of 
August the quotation remained steady at 16s. 
After that 1t rose 10 17s., and in the early part 
of Novembe: it stood at the last-named figure. 
Apart from the South Wales dispute there 
have been no striki , features in the trade. 
Our exports for the first ten months of the 
year were lightly higher than during the 
same period of '97. France 1s still our largest 
customer, and bought an increased quantity 
during 88. Italy comes second and Germany 
third. There has been an increase of about 1o per 
cent. 1n the shipments to Sweden and Norway. 
Copper.—We pointed out last year that 
circumstances were favourable to a rise in 
the price of copper, and during the last twelve 
months a distinctly upward movement has 
taken place. Inthe early part of Nov. ’97 the 
price for G.M.B. was £47 15>. per ton, it had 
risen by the end of the year to £48 5s. per ton, 
and by the begining of March the quotation 
was over £50. In April it stood at £52 3s., 
receding somewhat during the summer months 
and falling as low’ as £49 15s. in the middle of 
july. Since then the upward movement has 
een resumed, and the price in the early part of 
Nov. '98 was £56 2s. The statistical position 
of copper 1s very strong. Both in England and 
on the Continent the demand for engineering 
and shipbuilding purposes 1s rapidly growing, 
while the extended use of electricity involves 
an increased demand for that purpose. Stocks 
are extremely low, only amounting to 25,79?,00u 
tons at the end of O t. '88, while the rate of 
production does not increase nearly as rapidly 
as the demand. Unde: all these ci1cumstances 
the prospect 1s that a further inci ease 1n price 
will take place. 
Cotteon.—During the past 
industry has been considera ly os oleae 
though the demand from In.1a has shown an 
improvement Ihe course ot prices has been 
a good deal influenced by the prevalence of 
po.itical uncertainty and by the prospect (now 
realised) of an unusually large crop, consider- 
ably exceeding that of any of the previous eight 
years. Inthe early part of Nov. ’97 Middling 


Upland stood at 34%, but by the close of the 


year it had fallen to 333. %In Febiuary and 
March firme: rates prevailed, and by the middle 


of the latter month 3}3, the highest point of 
the year, was touched. Thereafter there was a 
slight decline until the middie of April, when 


the price stood at 3¢2. In June and July the 
markets were very inactive, and at the end of. 


the latter month the quotation was only 304°. 
After that there was a little recovery, but in the 
early part of October the pnce was down to 3h, 
and in the early part of November it stood 
at 3. Below will be found particulars of the, 
American and Canadian crops, the former , 
season ending on Sept. rst and the latter on! 


eaf the cotton 


June 30th. | 
Year. United States. India. 
Bales. Bales. 
90-1 . 8,655,518 3,020,000 
"91-2 . 9,038,707 2,867,000 
82-3 ; 6,717,142 2,841,732 
{95-4 ‘ , 7,527,211 2,950,000 
5... 9,892,766 2,008 ,c00 
6-6... 7,162,473 3296,000 
O7. 2... 8,714,112 2,999,000 
"WE... 11,180,960 3,300,000 
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As regards the distribution of the .American 
crop, the proportion taken by Great Bntain 
continues to decrease, and that taken in the 
United States shows a very large increase, 
indicating a considerable development in cotton 
manufactures there. The figures given below 
a five-year averages except in the last three 
ines. 


estaba veil oa of American 


Great United 

Britain. Continent. States. 
90-5 . 42°83 25 53 31°64 
785-90 | 41°23 25°94 32°83 
"90-5 37°28 29°67 33°05 
06-6 31°54 31°52 36°94 
°96-7 32 90 33°52 33°58 
978 31°35 36°90 35°75 


As regards our exports there 1s a slight 1m- 

rovement in cotton yarn and twist, the figures 
or the first ten months of ’98 being gosigia,bos 
b, as compared with 203,796,900 lb. during 
the same period 1n ’97. rmany 1s still our 
largesé customer, taking nearly 4th of the total 
Seaport on the actual figures, and really considei - 
ably more, as shipments coming under the head 
of Holland aie made to a great extent for 
German consumption. There has been a slight 
Increase in Indian requirements and also 1n 
shipments to China, but a falling off in the case 
of Japan. In piece goods there has been an 
increase of about g per cent. as compared with 
the previous year, the total shipments being 
4, 489,106,600 yds , ascompared with 3 941,903,600 
yds. during the same pense of the preced- 
ing yeat. India is still our most important 
customer and shipments thither ‘showed a 
decided inciease during the yeai China, our 
second best custome, took less, but there was 
a marked improvement in the case of Japan. 
Turkey st:ll buys from us, though there is a 
shght diminution as compared with ’97._ Ship- 
ments to the United States were about 28 per 
cent. less than duting the previous year. Very 
little has been done in the way of developing 
new markets. 


Tron and Steet,—The engineering strike, 
after lasting 31, months, came to an end 1n the 
early pait of ’98, and the year has been one of 
steady prosperity with few drawbacks. Early 
in Nov. ’97 Scotch warrants were quoted at 
45s. 6d.. have remained pretty steady in the 
neighbourhood of that price until the end of that 
{eat and through Jan. and Feb. '98. Through 

arch and April the quotation was about 
46s. 6d., rising in the middle of May to 47s. 
last price, however, was not maintained, 
and during June and July the quotation was 1n 
the neighbourhood ot 46s. In Augusi a rise to 
478. again took place, and atithe end of September 
as high as a rate as 48s, 6¢. had been reached. 
Ihe quotation inthe early part of November 
was 49s od The statistical position is a very 
favourable one, stocks at the end of September 
being less than half as much as at the same 
date of ’97, and there 1s no present prospect of 
material decline. Shipments of hardware and 
cutlery for the first ten months of ’98 show a 

ecline as compared with the previous year 
this being particularly marked 1n the case 
the United States, which took a little more 
than oncetenth as much as in ‘97. Germany 
and France were also poorer customers, and the 
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demand from all parts of South America fell 
off considerably Increased shipments to 
South Africa were very marked, and poorer 
orders were placed by India and®Australia 
The only notable increase occurred 1n the case 
of Russia Pig-iron shipments have shown 
a decline of about @ per cent , the total for the 
first ten months of the year being 889,672 tons 
as compared with 1,019,664 tons 1n the first ten 
months of ’97 ere agai shipments to 
Russia have increased, but those to Germany, 
Holland and Belgium have fallen off considet 
ably Inrailway material there has been a drop 
of about 20 per cent as compared with g7, 
shipments to Japan, Mexico, and ports of the 
East Indies and Australasia having notably 
declined There was a slight improvement 
in the case of Russia, and in that of Sweden 
and Norway exports of hoops, sheets, etc , are 
also poorer, but galvanised sheets registered 
a Slight advance In tin plates there was a 
shght decline, and it 1s notable that at the 
present time the United States, which used to 
be the main market for these goods, now takes 
less than 25 per cent of our exports As 
1egards locomotives there has again been a 
marked increase, especially in the case of India 
and Australasia, which are our best customers 
In machinery and mill work there was a slight 
improvement as compared with 97, but the 
export of cycles fell off very considerably, and 
1s now little more than halt as much as It was 


In 96 


Jute —Prices of jute have been very steady 
during the past year In the early pait of 
Nov 97 medium jute stood at £14, declining 
to £13 10s towards the end of the year Larly 
in Jan 98 a rise to £13 195 took place, at 
which rate prices were steady until May, when 
414 became the quotation, and thfs was main 
tained during the following five months In 
the early part of November the price stood at 
%12 Ihe following are the figures of the ship- 
ments of jute from Calcutta for Europe during 
the past six years — 


Year Bales 

192-3 2)4.43,000 
93-4 2,210,000 
"94-5 2,917,000 
"95-6 2,990,000 
96-7 2,780,COO 
"97-8 3» 550,000 


There appears to be some prospect of a short 
age of supplies, as the forecast for the season 1s 
only 4,500,000 bales as compared with 6,800,000 
last year The consumption in India 1s ex 
pected to be about 3,000,000 bales, and it a: 
probable therefore that the amount available 
for Lurope will be very small Our exports 
of Jute yarn showed a slight improvement 1n 
98, being 41,246,700 lb as compared with 
40,618,000 Ib during the first ten months of 97 
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Shipments to Germany have fallen off con- 
siderably after the great increase of last year, 
and there has been a great diminution as 
regaids Spain, but in other directions increases 
have taken place The export of piece goods 
has considerably declined, mainly owing to a 

reat diminution in shipments to the United 

tates Those to South America and British 
North America show an improvement 


Kinen and Flax.—The flax market has 
been quiet duting the year, and prices have 
shown comparatively little deviation Exports 
of yarns are about the same as 1n ’97, but in 
linen piece goods there has been a considerable 
diminution, the figures tor the first ten months 
of the year being only 14,354,000 yds , as com- 
pared with 15,091,700 yds in the same period 
of 97. There has been a great falling off in ship 
ments to the United States, but the Continental 
and Indian demand has been slightly larger 


Salt.—Exports this year have again shown 
improvement, for which a larger demand from 
India is inthe main responsible ‘Thetradeis, 
however, very much smaller than it was ten 
years ago, befoie the Salt Union was founded, 
as will be seen from the following table — 


First ten months Tons, 
738,000 

90 638,758 

95 636,457 

544,958 

97 572,604 

608, 440 


Shepping and Shipbutiding.—Freights 
have been !@ during the year, but on the 
whole 1ather better during 97 +#2Black Sea 
quotations have varied between 8s 6a and 
128 6d, the former price being touched in 
March and the latter in May, Inthe middle of 
October the rate was 12s lhe Bombay home 
ward rate has been subject to considerable 
variations, but in no case has it fallen below 
15S, at tumes being over 20s ‘he quotation in 
October was 185 6@ Grain ra es from the United 
States were at their lowest point in August, 
when 2s 6d was ieached, mainly they have 
stood between 35 and 4s, and the quotation in 
the middle of October was 4s 3¢@ As regards 
shipbuilding,the output during the pi esent year 
has been very considerable, and the vessels 
under construction at the end of September 
were, as the following table will show, very 
much larger than at the same period of ’97, 
though that in its turn had shown a consider 
able increase over 96 Shipbuilding in the 
United States 1s also very active, and 1t appears 
clear that before long there will be considerable 
competition for fieights from that quarter On 
the whole, therefore, there 1s no prospect at 
the present time of any material increase in 
freight rates 














’ 7 30th, 98 
‘ Bept, 20th, 96 | Bept. 30th, '97 Sept 30th, 
Construction. No. | Gross Tonnage. No. Gross Tonnage No Gross Tonnage. 
Steam. 313 633,232 420 877,387 572 1,361,557 
Sal . . | 42 26,409 35 6,949 2,093 
Total. . | 355 659,641 455 884,336 598 1,364,250 
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Sugar.—Maiunly in consequence of a sound 
statistical position, sugar prices have been 
much steadier 1n ‘98 than during the previous 
year, though they are still at a very low level 
A conference was held at Brussels during the 
year for the purpose of negotiating for the 
abolition of the bounties It came to nothing, 
however, owing to the opposition of France 
and the condition of the West Indian sugar 
industry It 1s, therefore, very unsatisfactory, 
mm spite of the fo in aid proposed by Mr 
Chamberlain e price of 88 per cent beet in 
the early part of Nov 97 was about 8s 6d, and 
it rose steadily until the end of that year, 
standing at about 9s 6d on Jan rst Fiuctua 
tions since then have been only a few pence 
either way, the quotation in the early part of 
November being 9s The most trust 
worthy estimates of the coming beetroot crop 
are as follows, the actual results for last year 
being given in the first column for compari 


son — 
Lact Year s Economiste 
crop) Mr Licht = Frangais 
Tons ‘Tons ‘Tons 
Germany 1,847,018 1,710,000 1,650,000 
Austria 831,667 810,000 820,000 
France 821,235 740,000 695,000 
Russia 735,000 790,000 735,000 
Other countries 540,658 510,000 475,000 
417753578 4 560,000 4 375,000 


Tea,—Tea has been fauly steady in price 
during the past twelve months’ Both the 
quality and quantity of the Indian output for 
978 proved poorer than usual, and this 
accounts for a shght falling off in our imports 
from theie during the first ten ntonths of the 
year as compared with the same peiiod of 97 

e append a table which shows how very 
neaily Indian and Ceylon teas now monopolise 
the British market It1s satisfactory to find that 
efforts are being made successfully to cultivate 
tiade with other parts of the world Trade 
is being steadily developed with Austraha 
North America, Russia, and elsewheie, an 
the danger, therefore, of production being in 
eacess of consumptive requirements seems to 
be lessened 


Tea entered for Home Consumption 


Yr | Ohina India. Ceylon Total. 
lb lb Ib lb 
"69 | 76,303,661) None | None | 76,303,661 
"@& | 85,799,253| 2,800,000 None | 88,599,235 
69 | r0r,080,000] 10,716,000, None 111,796,000 
"ZT | 132,263,000 27,852,000) None {151,115,000 
85 | 113,514,000] 65,678,000 3,217,000]182, 409,000 
"BB | 34,483, 408|109, 528, 169 63,102,127|207, 113,704 
7 26, 201,377 (116,343,316 74,023,810|216, 568,503 


BT | 171242,247|124)534)194 85,493, 55412311 3991778 
98*) 12,441,074|108, 506,219 69,686,621/194,700 298 


Timber.—We noted last year a very con 
siderable inciease in the imports of timber, 
owing to the activity of the building trades, 
and to the special demand for jubilee celebra 
tions In ’88 builders have been less busy tha! 
they were 1n’o7, with the result that the demant 
has considerably fallen off, especially for hew: 


* Ten months only. 
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umber, of which 1,994,271 loads were imported, 
3 compared with 2,406,942 loads dunng the 
‘ame period of ‘97, while as regards sawn 
umber the figures were 5,618,920 loads as 
‘ompared with 6, 182,606 loads The imports of 
nahogany were about on the same level 1n '88 
is in the preceding year, which had shown 
i great imcrease on its predecessors The 
ollowing are the London stocks of plain 
mbcr at the eng of September in each year — 


Year Pieces 
94 12,622,000 
95 12,270,000 
96 74,949,000 
98 17,595,000 


29,315,000 

[he demand for West Austraha, Jarrah and 
Sarri wood for street paving purposes con 

‘Inues to grow steadily, and by the operations of 
imited companies and otherwise the import of 
this class of timber 1s increasing, and 1s likely 
.© increase much more rapidly within the next 
ew years 


Woot —The sixth and last series of London 
Colonial wool sales in g7 opened on Nov 
sth, Closing on Dec 17th alues showed a 
shght decline as compared with the previous 
series, amounting to about 5 per cent, 
mainly owing to the fact that home buyers, 
were less in evidence than usual, owing to 
she lessened American demands for piece 
goede and to the engineering strike The 

rst seiles Of 98 opened on jan 18th and 
losed on Feb and The available total fo: 
disposal was only small, and the tendency of 
the sales on the whole were favourable—an 
advance of fully 10 per cent upon Australian 
merino wools having been obtained in the 
early portion of the auctions ‘This rise in 
piice was due to no improvement in the 
manufacturing position, but to a scarcity of 
supply The second series took place in 
March, when supplies were again short, and a 
further advance of 5 per cent in merinos and 
finer wools generally took place At this sale 
South African sorts attracted more attention 
than usual The third series opened on the 
May 3rd, and was characteiised by a some- 
what weak tone, quotations showing a decline 
of about 5 per cent as compared with the 
plevious series Most buying was done in 
the home trade section, Continental operators 
showing a good deal of reserve The fourth 
series opened on 28th June, and was marked 
by a considerable animation, there being an 
average advance of 5 per cent onthe May rates, 
while British merinos rose as much as 74 per 
cent Ihe fifth series began on Sept 2oth, 
closing on Oct 7th In the interval since 
the previous sales there had been a general 
expectation of an advance in price owing to the 
statistical position, and this was realised in 50 
far that a rise of about 5 per cent for good 
class wools took place at the opening. As the 
sale progressed, however, it was found that 
Continental buyers were operating separately, 
and that the competition from the home section 
fell off, white Americans were hardly in 
evidence at all, so that before the close prices 
had receded to the level of Julv rates 
Practically the ition throughout the year 
has been that short supplies have been con- 
current with a limited er eh demand, 
and that prices have fluctuated up or down 
as opinion has been impressed by the lack of 
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the former or of the latter We append our 
usual table showing the imports of wool into 
the United Kingdom during a series of years 


Year. Colonial Foreign 
ales Bales 
"B4 , 1,285,641 318,998 
"86 1,366,647 375,301 
88. 155345343 468,617 
90. 1,509,666 432,220 
$2 . 1,765,904 905,638 
04 1,692,062 465,381 
95 . 1,802, 269 565,584 
96 1,674,878 492,181 
87 . 1,647,052 616,180 
Woollens and Worsteds. — Exports 


during ’98 have not on the whole been of a satis 
factory character Woollen yarn shows aslight 
diminution, and worsted yarn a slight improve 
ment during the first ten months, but the 
variations as regards individual countries are 
not svety important In woollen piece goods 
there was a marked decline, the total for the 
ten months peng 39,361,500 yds as con®pared 
with 45,152,1co yds in the same peiiod of ’97 
That in its turn was greatly inferior to ’96 
A great decline took place in exports to the 
United States which took only about one sixth 
as much as 1n the previous year An improve 
ment was shown in the case of British North 
America owing to the Canadian tariff and 10 
that of South Africa, but shipments to Australia 
were on a smaller scale In worsted piece 
goods the decline during ’98 was even more 
marked than 1n the case of woollen goods, the 
total for the ten months being 80,726,600 yds 
aS compared with 115,011,400 yds and 
117,291,200 ds in the same periods of 97 and 
’96 respectively Here again the shipments 
to the United States were only about 
one fourth of what they were in ‘97, and 
though this was to a certain extent compen 
sated for by an improvement of about 50 per 
cent in the deliveries to Britith India, the 
trade with most countries was barely main 
tained or showed a decrease Carpets were 
exported in rather large oe than in 97, 
but there was a great falling off in the ship 
ments of blankets, which were very little moe 
than half as much as in the corresponding 
period of ’96 On the whole this bran h of 
trade, always liable to considerable fluctuations, 
18 going through one of its adverse periods, 
and its future 1s 1n many respects ve1ly un 
certain 


TRADE, BOARD OF. @ 


The work of thig Department 1s done by a 
President (Mr Ritchie, M P ), a Parliamentary 
Secretary (the Earl of Dudley), a Permanent 
Becretary (Sir Courtenay yle, KCB), 
four assistant secretaries, 1n connection with 
as many departments relating to mercantile 
marine, oe, railways, fisheries and harbours, 
a Comptroller General tor commerce, labour, and 
statistics, and a large staff of inspectors, 
surveyors, clerks, etc. Two separate Councils, 
for Trade and Fore: Plantations, were 
Gated tes cnn) Departmstil’ 1a soy teat ine 

into one Department in 1672, Dut 
lasted for three years only. It was, however, 
revived i 1695. The present Department 
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owes its origin to an Order in Council of 
1786, but its work has enormously increased 
since then, and every year sees some new ad- 
ministrative burdens thrown uponits shoulders. 
Two umportant additions were made in 83 and 
88 ‘Ihe control of the Patent Office was 
transferred to it under an Act passed in 
the former year for granting patents, regis- 
tering designs and trade marks, 1t was placed 
under the immediate cohtrol of an officer 
(the Comptioller General), who acts under 
the superintendence and direction of the 
Board, and was opened for business on Jan rst 
84 The othe: new branch of department 

work which was added by the legislation 
‘of 83 was in regard to Barkraviey. The 
powers of the Board under both these Acts 
have been explained and summarised under 
other headings in previous editions of this 
work See separate articl. on BANKRUPTCY 
By the Patents, Designs and Trade Marks Act, 
88 (51 & 52 Vict, ch 50), it was enacted that 
after July ist, &, a person should not be 


entitled to describe himself agsa patent agent 
unless registered under the Act by the 
Board of [rade, who were to make rules 


required for giving effect to this provision, 
but ever person who proved to the satis- 
, faction of the Board that prior to the passing 
of the Act he had been bona fide practising 
#3 a patent agent was to be entitled to be 
registered in pursuance of the Act Any 
person knowingly describing himself as a 
patent agent in contravention of the section, 
was to be liable on summary conviction to a 
fine not exceeding £20 ‘‘ Patent agent 18s 
defined to mean exclusively an agent for 
obtaining pasion in the United Kingdom A 
number of &mendments of great importance 
to those interested were made in the Act of 
83 Changes in the amount of patent renewal 
fees were made in 92. See PATENTS 
At the commencement of each session the 
Department reports to Parliament upon all 
railway, canal, tramway, subway, gas and water 
bills which have been deposited by promoters, 
and upon applications made to it for provi 
sional orders for tramways, electric lighting, 
etc When the construction of a ralway has 
been sanctioned by Parliament, the _ line 
cannot be opened until an inspector of the 
Board has oertified as to its fitness Railway 
bye-laws must be approved by the Board, and 
its Inspectors Inquire into and report upon all 
impoitant railway acoidents It may order a 
railway company to make certain provisions for 
the public safety, including the adoption of the 
block system on all or any of their railways 
open for the public conveyance of passengers 
nder the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, '88, 
lthe two new Railway and Oanal Oommus- 
' gioners were to be appointed by Her Majesty on 
the recommendations of the President of the 
Board of Trade The same measure enacted 
that every railway company should submit to 
the Board a revised classification of merchan- 
dise traffic, and a revised schedule of maximum 
rates and charges applicable thereto, that the 
Board should consider the same and any ob- 
jections which might be urged thereunto, and 
endeavour to arrange differences between the 
company and objectors , and that if after hearing 
all the parties the Board were unable to come 
to an agreement with the company, the Board 
might determine the clasaification which in their 
opinion ought to be adopted, and the schedule 
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which in their opimion would be just and 
reasonable, and report upon the same to 
Parlhament, such classification and schedule 
to be subsequentl) embodied in a provisional 
order confirmation bill, upon which the railway 
company might be heard It was under this 
Act that the Board made the provisional orders 
which formed the subject of prolonged in 
uiries before a joint committee of the two 
ouses, presided over by the Duke of Rich 
mond, and which orders, being amended by 
the committee and subsequently by the House 
of Commons, settled the rates and charges of 
the principal railway and canal companies 
Under section 31 of the Act the Board of Trade 
was empowered to endeavour to settle amicably 
disputes as to railway rates, and further 
powers in this connection were bestowed 
upon the Board in the session of 94 with 
regard to rates increased since Dec 92 New 
pele with respect to the construction of 
ight Railways in Great Britain were con 
ferred upon the Board by statute in 96 
ways upc construction, are subject to 
its inspeotion, and the use of electric, steam, 
or any mechanical power upon them 1s subject 
to 1ts consent or supervision 
The rights of the Crown to foreshores are 
vested in it, and it has statutory powers as to 
pilotage, lighthouses and their maintenance, 
the inspection of salmon and fresh water 
fisheries in England and Wales, and under 
the Sea Fisheries Acts 1n regard to oyster, 
mussel, crab, lobster, and other fisherics It 
may, on the application of a county or borough 
council, create a sea fisheries district and 
local fisheries committee, whose byelaws are 
subject to its confirmation The Board of 
Jiade also administers :mportanf Acts for the 
enforcement of international regulations con 
trolling the fisheiies pursued in common by 
British and foreign fishermen in the seas 
surrounding the British Isles It 1s the 
guardian of the coasts, tidal waters, navigable 
rivers, harbour works, and tidal lands, when 
any works affecting any of them are pro 
Jected by local authorities or railway or other 
companies The harbours of Holyhead and 
Ramsgate are directly under it, and the 
President 1s a commissioner of the Mersey 
Conservancy The Board supervises all matters 
relating to the mercantile marine (gv) Its 
officers may board vessels, inspect documents, 
muster crews, inquire into the cause of any 
accident or damage to vessels, see whether ships 
are in good condition, and take action for their 
detention if they be overladen or unseaworthy 
It the tile Marine Fund, which | 
is derived from various sources, Including light 
dues, and 1s appuce to the maintenance of 
lighthouses and beacons, the expenses con 
nected with local marine boards and officers, 
engagement of seamen, etc The subordinate 
department of the General and 
oe of and Seamen, London, 1s under 
the Board, and exists mainly for the purposes 
of the Merchant Shipping Acts in their relation 
to the title of ships and to the registration of 
seamen, also for the hapa ale of the Naval 
Reserve Act It has the custody of records 
and returns relating to ships and seamen, and 
the registration and tabulation of particulars 
abstracted from these records and returns, and 
‘¢ a8 the duty of the Department to see that 
those documents which they receive give the 
paertiqiiars which they ought to give, and to 
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call for explanations of any apparent breach of 
Acts of Parliament or instructions of the Board 
which an examination of them may disclose 
The Regigtrar issues certificates to mastets, 
mates, and others who have complied with the 
required conditions as to service and the neces 
sary technical knowledge fhe Naval Reserve 
1s, as regards enrolment and the fulfilment of 
conditions as to service, under the Registrar 
The BStandardg D ent was transferred 
to the Board from the Exchequer in '66, and 
in '77 the Permanent Secretary of the Board 
was appointed warden of the standards, with 
out salary It has the custody of the primary 
standards of length and weight, and its prin 
oS a duty 1s the verification of local standards 
The Board 1s empowered to cause such new 
denominations of standards for the measure 
ment of electricity, temperature, pressure, or 
gravities, as appest to it to be required for 
use for trade to be duly made and verified It 
may order a local inquiry with respect to the 
administration of the law relating to weights 
and measures within the jurisdiction of any local 
authority, and 1t may examine and grant cert 
ficates to inspectors of weights and measures 
Under the Companies Act, 62, the Board may in 
certain cases, on the requisition of a sufficient 
proportion of shareholders, appoint an inspector 
to examine into the affairs of a company 
Certain applications for charters of incorpora 
tion are referred to the Board by the Privy 
Council It verifies the apparatus used under 
the Petroleum Act to test the fla point of 
inflammable mineral oils Under the Metro 
politan Gas Acts, the Board of rade appoint 
the gas referees, chief pas examiner, and 
official auditor for the Metropolis, and the 
accounts of the companies are presented to 
Parliament The Board has its own legal 
branch When commercial treaties are in 
course of negotiation, It 1S atone con- 
sulted by the Foreign Office pal lishes 
monthly returns regarding trade naviga 
tion, in addition to a mass of statistical 
information as to the commerce, shipping, 
railways, fisheries, taxation, population, and 
progress of the United Kingdom, the colonies, 
and many foreign countries Its Labour Depart 
ment collects and disseminates information as 
to the state of the labour market at home and 
abroad The Board of Trade also publishes 
the Board of Trade Journal, containing much 
that 1s interesting to commercial men, and a 
labour gazette By the Conciliation Act, 96 
the Board 1s empowered to take certain action, 


_ either on application from one of the parties or 


otherwise, to promote the settlement of labou 
disputes It also registers ( onciliation Boards 
By,an Act of the session of 91 the Board may 
undertake a prosecution under the Merchandise 
Marks Act of 87 1n cases appearing to affect the 
geneial interests of the country, or of a section 
of the community, or of atrade, though this 
power has since, 1n cases which appear to 
relate to agricultural or horticultural] produce, 
been vested m the Board of Agriculture 
Notice of accidents taking place in certain 
specified employments 1s, under an Act of ’ 
to be given to the Board of Trade, and the 
Board may by order schedule other employ- 
ments, and may, in cases which appear to 
them to be of sufficient importance to wh a 
it, direct a formal investigation to be ' 
which 18 to be conducted by competent persons 
in Open court, 
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TRADE UNIONS. 

The growth of Trade Unionism in recent years can be to some extent measured by the 
membership represented at the angual gathering of Unionists known as the Trade Union 
Congress. At the first congress, 1n ’68, 118,367 were represented; in '78, 623,957; 10 88, 
674,634} 1M '90, 1,470,191; IN 92, 1,219,934, IN 94, 1,080,545; 1n '96, 1,076,009; and in '98, 1,176,896. 
From ’68 to ’94 the number of members represented included the members of Trades Councils, 
but since then the’ real representation of fully paid-up members of Trade Unions has been 
insisted upon. Accurate statistical data of all the unions of the United Kingdom are not 
however, even now obtainable. The figures given below, which have been revised an 
corrected to date as far as possible, relate only to the principal Trade Unions throughout the 
le Se poet and it must not be forgotten that there 1s a very large number of smaller Unions 
with less than five hundred members. Consult Reports of Trades Union Congresses, published 
by the Trades Union Parliamentary Committee. 


Union, with Number of Members. Seoretary. Offices. 
Bakers and Confectioners, | 
Amalgamated Union . . 4,780 J. Jenkins . - 195, Victoria Park Road, N E, 
Boiler Makers & Iron & Steel 
Ship Bulders . . . . 43,420 R. Koight, J P. . Lifton Ho., Islington Rd., Newcastle. 
Boot & Shoe Operatives’ Natl. 


| 
Union(London Met Branch) 1,800 T.O’Grady . . 33, Goldsmith Row, N E. 
Boot and Shoe Operatives’ - 
National Union . 41,000 W.Inskip, J P. . 17, Silver Street, Leicester. 


Brassworkers’ National Amal- 
gamated Society . 2 . 10,780 W. f. Davis, J.P... 70, Lionel Street, Birmingham. 


Bricklayers . . . _. 81,080 J. Batchelor . | 46, Southwark Bridge Road, S.EL. 
Cabinet Makers, etc., Alli- 
ance (London) . - - §400 H. Ham : . | 72, Finsbury Pavement, E C 
Card and Blowing-room Opera. (Manchester. 
tives Amalgamated Assoc. 24,500 W. Mullin . 2a, Hodson’s Court, Corporation St., 


Carpenters & Joiners, Amal. 55,600| F Chandler, J P= {| 95, Brunswick Street, Manchester 
Coach Makers (Uy K.), Soc. of 6,419 | fohn G. Waldron. | 12, AckersSt , Oxford Rd , Manchester. 
Compositors (London) . . 11,020 | C W. Bowerman. | 7 andg, St Bride Street, EC. 

Cotton Spinners, Amal. Assoc, 


of Operative. .  . 17,902 | J. Mawdsley, J P | 3, Blossom Street, Manchester. 
Dock, Wharf, Riverside and 
General Labourers .  .18,000;B.Tullett . «| 425, Mile End Road, E. 
Engineers, Amal. Society of . 85,000 | G. N. Barnes 89, Stamford Road, London, S E, and 
182, Trongate Street, Glasgow. 
Gasworkers & Gen.Labourers 40,000! W. Thorne . 144, Barking Road, L 
Hosiery Federation, National 6,150; J]. Holmes . Exchange Bdgs , Rutland St , Leicester. 
House Decorators & Painters 4,000| E.C.Gibbs . .; Club Union Buildings, Clerkenwell 
House & Ship Painters & De- Rd ,EC. (Manchester. 
corators, National Amalgtd. 8,988|G M Sunley, J.P.|15, Camp Street, Lower Broughton, 
Iron & Steel Workers’ Assoc, 8,000| Ed. Trow . . | 6, Paradise Terrace, Darlington. 
{ron Founders . : P . 16,9383 {: Maddison . . | 200, New Kent Road, S E. 
{ron Moulders (Scot ) Assoc 7,188 


.M. ht BS oat 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 
Labour, Ntl. Amalg. Union of 22,897 | |. N a . | 4, Higham Place, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
London Cabdrivers Union . 5,000; W.H. Thorpe. | 39, Gcrrard Street, Soho, W 
Masons’ United Operative 

Association (Scotland) . 11,922 | Geo. B Craig 4s, Montrose Street, Glasgow. 
Miners’ Fed. of Great Britain 160,000 | Thomas Ashton 925, Ashton Old Road, Manchester. 
Miners’ Ntl. Union (Durham) 80,000 | John Wilson, M P| North Road, Durham. 
Miners’ Ntl. Union (Northum- 

berland). . : ‘ . 20,684; R. Young. . | Burt Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Northern Counties Amalga- 

mated Assoc. of Weavers . 78,870 | W. H. Wilkinson. | Ewbank Chambers, Accrington. 
Plasterers, National Associa- 


tion of Operative . ‘ . 11,168 | M. Delfer : 12, Dartmouth St , Westminster, S, W. 
Plumbers’, United Oper. Asso. 9,680 | G. B. Cherry . | 103, Hall Street, Garnet Hill, Glasgow. 
Railway Servants, Amalga- (London, W.C. 

mated Society of . .  .» 25,000} Richard Bell .| 72, Acton Street, Gray’s Inn Road, 


Railway Workers’ Gen. Union 6,000} A.Clarke . . Manchester. 

Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union 16,000} E.Cathery . .; Unity Hall. Tidal Basi, London. 

Shipwrights’ Associated Soc. 15,000 | A. Wilkie : | 3, St. Nicholas Buildings, naar. 
chester, 


on-Tyne. 
Steam Engine Makers’ Soc. . 8,565 ra ba JF. ‘ Market Buildings, Thomas St., Man- 
Stonemasons’ Soc , poate 17,600 » Hancock . . | 28, John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 
Tailors’ Amalgamated Society 16,957 | Terence A. Flynn. ! 8, Caxton Bldgs., Booth St., Manchester. 
Tailors’ & Tailoresses’ Assoc., 
t. ives . . . 5,000) Robert Girvan ./{ 1804, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 
Tramways, etc., Employers’ 
ted Association . 7,500) G. T. Jackson, J.P.| The Crescent, Salford. (chester. 
Typographical Association . 16,610) R. Hackett .  .|51, Brunswick Street, Cheetham, Man- 
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TRADE MARKS 


By the Trade Marks Registration Acts, °75, 
’76 and ’77, the trade mark, and even certain 
trade names, might be registered, and for the 
first time, and upon such registration, the 
right to the mark or name became the property 
of the inventor All the last mentioned statutes 
have been repealed, but their provisions are 
re enacted with amendments in the Patents, 
Designs and Trade Marks Acts, 83 By sect 
"76 of this statute, it 18 provided that the regis 
tration of a person as proprietor of a trade 
mark shall be prima facte evidence of his right 
to the exclusive use of this symbol, and shall, 
at the end of five years from the date of the 
registration, be conclusive evidence of his title 
to the sole use of the mark This mark, how 
ever, 18 only to be registered for particular 
goods or classes of goods, and 1s assignable 
and transferable only in relation to the good 
will of the business concerned with these 
goods and ends with that goodwill A register 
of trade mark® established and by an amend 
ing Act, 88, u corresponding register has been 
established in Sheffield for Sheffield ware By 
this same Act it 1s provided that for a trade 
mark to be registered thereunder, 1t must con 
sist of, or contain certain essential particulars, 
which are mentioned 1n detail in this statute 
The proprietor of a trade mark or trade name 
duly registered may now without proof of fraud 
obtain an injunction and damages for the un 
authorised use of hrs trade mark or trade name 
but the registration of such a mark when 1t has 
been semuicrec without sufficient cause may be 
ordered to be expunged on the ee of 
any person aggrieved thereby rade marks 
remain in force the same time as batents—viz , 
14 years, but the former may be renewed, 
as a matter of course, at the end of every 
14 years on the payment of certain fees By 
the Merchandise Marks Act 87, it 1s provided 
that the forging of any registered trade mark 
or its false application to goods like those in 
regard to which the mak has been registered, 
as well as several other incidental acts of a 
similar false and fraudulent character, are 
punishable as criminal offences, unless 1t was 
shown that there was no intention to defraud 
Every article or thing by means of, or 1n con 
nection with which, the offence has been com 
mitted is to be forfeited to the Crown, and 
these may be ordered to be destroyed or other 
wise disposed of as the Court thinks fit By 


the Merchandise Marks Act, 91, the customs 
entry respecting inspected goods is for the 
por ses of the Merchandise Marks Act, 87, to 
e 


eemed to be a trade description apphed 
to the goods Again, the Board of Trade 1s 
empowered to prosecute offenders under this 
atatute in cases affecting the general interests 
of the country or of a section of the com 
munity or of a trade By the Merchandise 
Marks (Prosecutions), Act ‘94, the Boaid of 
Agriculture 1s empowered to prosecute offences 
under the 89 Act, relating to agricultural and 
horticultural produce uch important evi 
dence was recently taken by a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on Merchandise 
Marks This testimony, and the report of the 
Committee on such, was published in October 


‘97 _ According to this report, the Merchandise 
s Act of 87 has stopped to a great extent 
ch 1t was 


the fraudulent practices against w 
ted Although the competition of 1m 
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rroperly marked foreign goods 1s sometimes 
injurious, ‘the balance of the evidence 1s in 
favour of retaining the greater portion of the 
Act” Mary of the objections brought against 
t have been from persons engaged in the 
‘ransit business, who allege that their trade 
s injured by the opening of, packages, and the 
examination of their contents sometimes results 
n their permanent damage, and that such 
goods are there§ MY diverted to routes which do 
not pass through the United Kingdom The 
Committee state that 1t would be msleading to 
attribute such a result entirely to the operation 
of the last named statute, and add that the 
examination refeired to ‘ 1s ineffectual to 
prevent the fraudulent use of British trade 
marks in goods passing from foreign ports to 
other countries orto British colonies, inasmuch 
as besides, those cairied direct in toreign 
vessels, it has become a regular practice for 
both British and foreign steamships to take 
a part of their cargo abroad, and to complete 
their loading tn a British port The cargo 
‘oaded abroad thereby escapes examination 
here Ihe Committee recommend that goods 
1D pe a shall be exempted from the operation 
of thé Act, but they consider it to be a most 
necessary condition that the Board of Customs 
should bring to the notice of the authorities in 
India or the Colonies that certain goods on 
board had bee~ transhipped or loaded abroad, 
so that on arrival they might be challenged 
In 96 orders were given to detain foreign 
‘oods only when they bore garks raising a 
rect claim to British origin, or bearing a name 
or trade mark of some one known firm having 
its principal place of business in the United 
Kingdom without “ qualification These 
oiders have given great relief The Com 
mittee think that the practice of the Customs 
should require the excision of offending marks 
rather than that of adding a “‘ qualifying’ mark, 
which in many cases 18 a gratuitous, un 
necessary, and undesirable advertisement of 
our foreign competitors <A great business 
has sprung up whereby articles of general 
consumption are collected by commercial 
firms, who mark them with their own names 
whether they have been manufactured 1n this 
country or elsewhere’ But such marking or 
imported goods 1s held to be a violation of the 
Act These firms state that their names are 
accepted as a guarantee of quality, and that 
the requirement of the name of the country of 
origin tends to deprive them of their business 
in respect of articles manufactured abroad, 
and this country generally of a profitable trade 
[he Committee are of opinion that it should 
not be unlawful tor these traders to stamp 
geods, wherever purchased, with their own 
names and business addresses, provided that 
some such words as “sold by’ be added 
Much testimony has also been received of the 
advertisement of the merchandise and products 
of foreign countries on account of the present 
requirement of the specification of the particu 
lar country of origin, and of the disadvantage 
caused to British merchants and dealers by the 
consequent disclosure of trade secrets, and 
the loss and discouragement of British businees 
enterprise The Committee think that this 
grievance would be ssa arose Je rid of by 
substituting for the specification the country 
of ongin the words “ made abroad ” oor 
poocs are exported direct to other coun 

n the United Kingdom beanng British trade 
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marks or indications of British origin 
Committee recommend that fore: 
ments should be induced to legislate on the 
lines of the Merchandise Marks Act, and in the 
spirit of the Industrial Property Convention 
Important statements are annually published 
from the Comptroller General of patents, 
designs and trade marks concerning these 
symbols Accordifig to the Report of this officer 
respecting them for 97, the total number of 
applications for the registratiog of trade marks 
during that year (including 108 applications to 
the Cutlers Company of Sheffield) was 10,624, 
as compared with 9466 inthe previous year In 
g7, 3095 trade marks were advertised and 3358 
were registered The number of heanngs 
which took place during the year was 2124, 
10 notices of opposition to the registration 
of trade marks were lodged, and 46 cases of 
opposition were heard In six of these there 
were appeals to the Board of Trade, all of 
which were referred by the Board to the 
court,and remain undecided During the same 
year 58 appeals were made to the Board from 
decisions of the Comptroller Of these 19 were 
heard by the Board of Trade, 38 were referred 
by that department to the court, and one has 
not yet been dealt with Of the 19 appeals 
heard by the Board, 3 were allowed, 13 were 
dismissed, and 3 were not decided Of the 
38 appeals referred by the Board to the court, 
g were abandoned by the appellants 17 were 
dismissed, and 12 were undecided’ The total 
Government receipts from various sources 
amounted to £10,397 5s 7a, including £2365 
on account of renewed fees See Law, 08 

Trade Union Congress, 98 See LaBour 
MOVEMENT 

Transcaspia A province in Central Asia, 
maiked out by Russia as a Russian province, 
and including the Turkoman region between 
the Caspian and the Oxus’ Area, 214,237 
Sq m , pop 360,000 The administrative centre 1s 
Askabad e Transcaspian Railway (see 
ENGINEERING) traverses the country, con 
necting Samarcand with the Caspian See 
TuRKESTAN 


The 
Govern 


TRANSVAAL 

The Transvaal is officially known as the 
South African Repubhe It lies N of the Vaal 
riverand S ofthe saa eee river Itis bounded 
W by Bechuanaland, by Portuguese Fast 
Africa and Zululand, S by Natal and Orange 
Free State Swaziland, on the south east 1s 
a protectorate of the Republic A map clearly 
showing its position 1s given opposite Area, 
119,139 8 Mm, pop about 850,000, of whom 
some 250,000 only are whites The relations 
of the Republic to Great Britain are regulated 
by the Convention of London, 84, by which 
it was laid down that, although indepen@ent 
with regard to its internal administration, the 
State should conclude no treaty or enkercment 
with any state or nation, except the Orange 
Free State, nor with any native tribe lying 
to the east or west, without the approval of 
H M the queen The Transvaal 1s ruled by a 
President (Mr Kruger) elected for five yore, 
with a Council of five members ation 
is effected by a Parliament of two bers 
each of 27 members, called the First and 
Second Volksraad Bills passed bythe Second 
Chamber must be approved by the First before 
becoming law. The members of the First are 
elected for four years from and by first class 
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burghers— ¢e, all male whites resident in the 
Transvaal before ’76, or who fought in the war 
of independence in 81, or various campaigns 
since, including the Raid, and their children 
from the age of sixteen The members of the 
Second Volksraad are elected for 4 yeara by 
and from the first and second class burghers 
—:¢, the naturalised alien males and their 
childien from the age of sixteen Naturalisa 
tion can be obtained after two years residence 
Second class burghers can become first class by 
resolution of the first Volksraad twelve years 
after naturalisation The country 1s divided 
into twenty districts The capital 1s Pretona 
In 97the average number of children attending 
Government schools of all kinds was 11,436 
In 86 gold was discovered on the Witwatersrand 
range of hills, and these are now, after a first 
Hick and the collapse that inevitably followed, 
proving of immense value (See GoLp FIELDS 
AND Propuction ) The centre of the gold 
fields 1s Johannesburg, which has a popula- 
tion of over 100,000, including over 50,000 
whites, most of whom are debarred from the 
franchise, alnousn the reve of the State 
1s almost entirely derived ffom them The 
political discontent amongst the Uitlanders 
reached acrisisin Dec 96 The National Union 
of Johannesburg issued a manifesto setting 
forth the Uitlanders grievances, and claiming 
an equitable franchise and fair representation 
tor all residents 1n the Transvaal, with other 
administrative reforms It was poimted out 
that, though the Ui:tlanders constituted the 
majority of the state, owning more than half the 
land and at least nine tenths of the property, 
yet in all matters affecting their lives, liberties 
and properties they had absolutely no voice 
The Administration was charged with the 
grossest extravagance bribery and corruption, 
and with an intense hostility to the English 
The leaders of the Union were prepared to 
fight for their rights and, as it appeared that 
the Boers were about to attack the town, the 
central committee of the National Union con 
stituted themselves a Leagan government 
ledged to reform, and men were enlisted in 
large numbers, while an appeal for interven 
tion was also sent to the Impenal Commis- 
sioner At this juncture came Dr Jameson 
raid fiom British Bechuanaland, and his sub 
sequent defeat, followed by the disarmament of 
Johannesburg The members of the National 
Reform Committee were arrested, but after 
wards rcleased on the payment of heavy fines 
A claim was made in respect of the Raid for 
material damage £677,938 3s 3@ , and for moral 
or intellectual damage £1,co0,oco, which the 
British Government were asked to pay or to 
cause to be paid (Feb 17th, 97) Fstimated 
revenue, 96, £4,462,193, expenditure £3,582,696 ; 
ex of wool, cattle, hides, grain, ostrich 
feathers, ivory, butter, gold, etc imports, ’9s, 
£9,816,304 See Diplomatic and SwAZILAND 
History. 98.—Chief Justice Kotze sent a 
letter to the President (Feb sth), complaining 
that nothing had been done to carry out the 
compromise arrived at 1n the previous March 
The Grondwet had not been amended, and the 
rantee for the independence of the Judiciary 
fod been infringed by the passing of Law 
No 1,'97_ He therefore regarded the compro- 
mise as atanend The result of the Presiden- 
tial election was declared (oth), showing 12,858 
votes for Kruger, 3753 for Schalk Burger, and 
2001 for General Joubert. Chief Justice Kotze 
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was discharged from his office by the President 
(16th), and replaced by State Attorney Grego- 


rowski He at once protested against his 
dismissal as bein eee, and a breach of the 
Convention Judge Ameshoff as_a protest 


against the dismissal of the Chief Justice, re 
signed his position (Maroh 8th) e Govern 
ment published (May 24th) the text of the reply 
which it had made to a despatch from Mr 
Chamberlain 1n the previous October The 
replv declared that the Government could not 
acknowledge the existence of British suzerainty 
since the 84 Convention, by the stipulations of 
which, however, 1t was prepared to abide It 

inted out that in the process of settling the 
orm of the Convention all references to suzer 
ainty were deleted by Lord Derby It was 
ape) moreover, that any questions as to the 
iniringement of the Convention should be left 
to arbitration  Hostualities broke out 1n October 
between the Transvaal forces and the Kaffir 
chief Mpefu, who had about 20,000 men under 
his control, in the mountainous country in the 
noith west part ofthe Republic The cause of 
the quarrel w™ the refusal of Mpefu to pay 
taxes to the Government, or even to acknow 
Jedge their claims to sovereignty over him 
Aftersome preliminaryencounters, the burghers 
made a combined attack on Magato s Mountain 
(Nov 16th), and captured 1t after heavy fighting 

Treasury e Lord Hig who, 
when existing, 1s the third great officer of State, 
had of old the appointment of all officers 
employed in colleo the revenues of the 
Crown, the nomination of all esoheaters, and the 
disposal of all plans and ways relating to the 
revenue, and power to let leases of Crown lands 
This definition of his powers and duties still 
holds good, to a great extent, in regard to the 
Treasury Board, although the management 
of the Orown has long since er 
into the hands of the Commussioners of Woods 
and Forests The has control over 
the management, collection, and expenditure 
of the public revenue (see FINANCE), and exer 
ciseS a general su on and control over 
all the pubhe dep ts, and no increase of 
salaries or additions to or material changes in 
the civil establishments can be made without 
its authority All exceptional cases in matters 
of revenue are referred to it and it settles all 
questions regarding the amount of compensa 
tions, allowances, and pensions to be awarded 
in exceptional cases It audits the civil lst, 
and is the accoun department to the House 
of Commons for a number of civil service votes, 
including those for rates on Government pro 
perty, secret service, criminal prosecutions, 
revising barristers, learned societies, suppres 
sion of the slave trade, subsidies to telegraph 
companies, and for temporary commissions 
Since the days of George I the powers and 
duties of the office of H T have been 
slag oa executed by eer euat area: fore 
ing 0 e First Lord © Treasury, the 
Ohancellor of the Exchequer, and three Lords 
Commissioners, who are ara designated 
Junior Lords The First Lord, if he Gill that 
office only, has no share in the management 
of the department, but some minor duties, 
such as recommending for Qivil List Pensions, 
appertain to his position A number of appoint- 
ments are 1p his gift, and he 18 an ex-officio 
trustee of the National Gallery and British 
Museum For nearly eighty years prior to 1885 
the office of First Lord was invariably held by 
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api pram yoftheday The depart- 
mental duties of the three junior lords are 
almost nominal The Patro 


to 
the Treasury 1s principal Government whip (see 
Commons) e commissioners forming the 
Treasury Board seldom if ever meet, and 1n fact 
the real work of the department 1s performed 
by the Chancellor of the Exrhequer, who 1s its 
effective head, aided 1n matters of detail by the 
cial Secretary, and the Permanent 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer sees 
that the estimates sent in by the spending 
departments are framed with due regard to 
economy, 18 made acquainted with the views 
of the revenue departments regarding probable 
receipts, and then prepares and introduces 
his budget, appointments 1n the National Debt 
Office are in his gift, and not only questions 
affecting public revenue and expenditure, but 
the National Debt, and the best methods of re- 
ducing it, and the advances made by the National 
Debt Commissioners for local loans are all mat 
ters within special cognisanoe (see f INANCE) 
He 1s master of the Mint and he presides at 
the nomination of shenffs Like the First 
Lord of the Treasury, he 1s provided with an 
officia] residence at Downing Street In con- 
nection with the Treasury there 1s a Parha- 
mentary counsel who drafts Government Bulls, 
and a solioitor who acts tor the Government in 
certain legal prosecutions, and is the Crowns 
nominee when Her Majesty becomes entitled 
to the personal estate of an intestate, and 
administration 1s granted by the court, and 
who 1s also Queen’s Procter for Divorce Inter 
ventions and Director of Public Prosecutions 
Trevelyan Right Hon SsirG O, Bart 
See Privy CouNcIL 
An island of rectangular shape, 
with an area of about 1754 sq m, pop 248,404, 
separated from the mainland of Venezuela by 
the Gulf of Paria In 89 the island of Tob 
was separated from the Windward Islands 
and joined with Trinidad The capital 1s 
Port of Spain, in the north eastern corner of 
the island, which possesses the best harbour in 
the West Indies The products are sugar, cacao, 
asphalte, cocoanuts, and fibre The asphalte 
output, which 1s the product of the Pitch 
Lake, the property of the Crown, 18 about 
100,000 tons per annum, on which the payment 
to the Government 1s about £30,000 The 
Government consists of a Governor, an Execu- 
tive Council of 7 members, and a Legislature 
composed of the Governor, 9 official and 1 un 
official members, all appointed by the Crown 
See BritisH LMPprrRE (table), DipLtomartic, and 
West Inp1a SuGaR ComMISSION 
Tripoli A Turkish province in Africa on 
the Mediterranean coast, bounded on the west 
by- Tunis and Algeria, on the east by Egypt, 
and on the south east and south by the 
The estimated area, with Bengazi, 1s about 
400,000 sq _ miles, and the populahion about 
1,300000 Tripoli is the chief town, with a 
population of 30 000. The trade of the province 
ractically all passes through Tmpoli and 
engazl 
Truck Act, 96 This Act (sg & 60 Vict, 
ch 44) received the royal assent Aug r4th, 
go and came into operation Jan, rst, ’97 
t x enacts that an employer shall not 
make any contract with any workman for 
any deduction from the sum contracted to be 
paid by the employer to the workman, or for 


any payment to the employer by the workman, 
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or or 1n respect of any fine, unless the terms 
of the contract are contained in a notice kept 
conan. affixed where it can be easily seen, 
read, and copied; or the contract 18 1n writing 
signed by the workman; and the contract 
specifies the acts or omissions in respect of 
which the fine may be imposed, and the amount 
of the fine or the particulars from which that 
amount may be ascertained; and the fine 
imposed is In respect of some act or omission 
which causes, or 1s hkely to diuse, damage or 
Joss to the employer, or interruption or hind 

rance to his business; and the amotnt of the 
fine 1s fair and reasonable, having regard to all 
the circumstances of the case is employer Is 
not to make any such deduction or receive any 
such payment unless written particulars show 

ing the acts or omissions and the amount of the 
fine are supplied to the workmen when a deduc 

tion or payment 1s made _ This section of the 
Act applies to the case of a shop assistant 1n 
like manner as it applies to the case of a 
workman Sect 2 enacts that an employe: 

shall not make any contract for any deduction, 
or payment to him, in respect of bad or neghi 

gent work, or injury to the materials or other 
property of the employer, unless the tegms of 
the contract are eahibited as in the previous 
section, or the contract 1s in writing signed by 
the workman; and the deduction or Payment 
does not exceed the actual or estimated damage 
or loss occasioned by the act or omission of the 
workman, or of some persons over whom he 
has control, or for whom he has by the cont1act 
agreed to be responsible, and the amount of 
the deduction 1s fair and reasonable, having 
1egard to all the circumstances of the case 

Ihe deduction or payment 1s not to be made or 
received unless written particulars are supplied 
as in the previous section Sect 3 makes 
similar Prowcre in respect of the use or 
supply of materials, tools, or machines, standing 
room, light, heat, or in 1espect of any other 
thin tobe done or provided in :elation to the 
work or labour of the workman. Any workman 
or shop assistant may recover any sum deducted 
or paid to his employer contrary to the Act 

provided that the proceedings are commenced 
within six months (on the date of the deduction 
or payment, and that where he has consented to 
or acquiesced 1n the payment or deduction he 
shall only recove: the eacess which has been 
deducted or paid over the amount, if any, which 
the court may find to be fair and reasonable 
having regard to all the circumstances of the 
case. A register of deductions or payments 
made under sect 1 of the Act 1s to be kept, and1s 
to be open to inspection by one of her Majesty’s 
inspectors of factories or of mines Con- 
tracts under the Act are not lable to Stamp 
Duty. The Secretary of State, if satisfied hat 
the provisions of the Act are unnecessary for 
the f ddareate of the workmen employed in any 
trade or business, may, by order under sect. 9 
of the Act, exempt them from provisions of 
the Act; but every such order 1s to be laid 
before Parliament, and may, within forty days 
thereafter, be annulled by resolution of either 
House. e duties of inspectors to enforce the 
provisions of the fermer Truck Acts are by 
sect. so of this Act extended to the case of a 
laundry, and to places where work 1s given out 
by the occupier of a factory or workshop, or by 
a contractor or sub-contractor. 

of. Seeunder PrerRace 


Trustees. See Law, 98 
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Taberculosis. See Report of eval Com- 


mission given in MEDICAL SUMMARY, ‘98. 
Tunis. One of the Barbary States of Northern 
Africa, Tying east of Algeria, and bounded on 
the north and east by the Mediterranean, and 
on the south by the Sahara, 
miles, pop 1,902,000, Including 102,000 kuro- 
peans and 1,800,coo natives Capital, Tunis, 
Pop 153,000. Bedouin Arabs and Labyles form 
the majority of the population, the French 
numbering at the outside 27,000 The French 
troops invaded the country in 81, and esta- 
blished a protectorate '82, There isa French 
Resident, who practically carries on the ad- 
ministration, and the military maintained in 
the country number 10,000 men An agreement 
was concluded in Sept ’97 between Great 
Britain and France, whereby the British 
Government renounced for its consuls, its 
subjects, and its establishments 1n Tunis other 
rights and privileges than those secured for it 
in France The most-favoured nation treat- 
ment and the reciprocal enjoyment of the 
lowest customs tariff were mutually guaranteed 
for a period of years I‘#vas_ provided, 
however, that cotton goods, the produce of the 
United Kingdom and of British colonies and 
possessions, should not be subject to import 
duties higher than 5 per cent ad valores 
from Dec 318t, ’97, until Dec 31st, 1912, and 
after that date until the expiration of six 
months fiom the day on which one of the 
contracting parties shaJjl have notified to the 
other its intention of terminating its operation, 
Chief products are wheat, barley and olive oil 
Revenue, 97, £962,450 , expenditure, £962,420, 
public debt, £5,702,000, 1mports, ’96, 41,857,620; 
exports, 41,901,030. See CoLonigs, ETC, OF 
EUROPEAN JoweERs, and Diplomatic. 


Turkestan. From Central Asia, or what was 
formerly known as Independent [artary, Russia 
has formed two provinces—Turkestan and Trans- 
re aoe (q v.) The former comprises the khanates 
and deserts annexed by Generals Tchernaieff 
and Kaufmann between ’60 and ’75. Area about 
4091500 sq miles, with 3,800,cco inhabitants. 

e principal town 1s T t, pop, 100,000 5 
Bokhara and Khiva are under the control of 
a governor general. Theold military road from 
Orenburg to Tashkent 1s now abandoned, rein- 
forcements and stores being sent to Turkestan 
from the Caspian to Samarcand by railway. 
—Turkestan phan. Is an Afghan province 
north of the Hindoo Koosh, consisting of 
70,000 eee , and a Pepuaen mostly non- 

ghan ( zbeg), of nearly 1,000,000. Principal 
town, ~Sherif, uh? 25,000, near the 
ruins of ancient Balkh.—Turkestan, Eastern. 
China’s westernmost province, fe erly known 


51,000 Sq. 


also as a state established by the 
rebel Mussulmans under Yakoob Beg, the 
Atalik Ghazi. Includes the towns of Yarkand, 
Kashgar, and Khoten, 
TURKEY. 
An empire possessing extensive territories 
in Euro and Africa, governed by 


Sultan Abdul Hamid II. The Asian posses- 
sions are Asia Minor, Armenia and Kurdistan, 


tamia, Syria, and Yemen and the 
___, m Arabia. In Africa Tripoli and 
ig belong to Turkey. The commands of 
the 


ultan are absolute, unless oppesed to the 
express direction of the Koran, a and 
theological code upon which the fundamental 
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laws ofthe empire are based The legisiative 
and executive authority 1s exercised through the 
Grand Vizier and the Sheik ul Islam, who are 
appointed by the Sultan, the latter with the 
nominal concurrence of the Ulema or genera! 
body of lawyers and theologians The Grand 
Vizier 18 assisted by the Medjliss1 Hass or 
Cabinet of Ministers, and for administrative 
purposes the empire 18 divided into 31 
vilayets or governments, subdivided further 
into provinces, districts and communities 
Nominally subject to Turkey ate Bulgania, 
Bosnia Herzegovina, Samos, and Egypt It 
was also agreed, 1n g6, that Crete should be 
given autonomy, and by ’88 the Turkish 
tioops and Governor had been cleared out of 
the island There are, it 1s estimated, about 
16,000,coo Mahomedans and 5,000,000 Ch istians 
within the empire, besides those of other faiths 
Agriculture 1s largely carried on, but in very 
primitive fashion obacco, cereals, cotton, 
coffee, wine silk and fruits are the chief pio 
ductions’ Jt ereare about 2500 miles of railway 
open The of Turkey, without the states 
nominally subjeci to it, 18 estimated at about 
1,147,578 sq m, ind the total population at 
about 23 187,659 Revenue £16 828 475, = 
diture, £16,754019  Oonsolidated public debt, 
98, £92,007,616 Imports, 94, £21,890,420, 
exports, 412 403,452 See ALBANIA, ARMENIA 
CRETE, Diplomatic, FOREIGN ARMIES 
I oRLIGN NAVIES TRIPOLI, etc 

H.story, ’0&%,—The treaty of peice with 
Greece was signed (Dec 4th) Arrangements 
having been made by Greece with the help of 
Great Britain, France and Russia, for the issue 
of a loan to cover the war indemnity, a 
Collective Note was presented to the Porte 
May 6th), notifying that the e€acuation of 

hessaly should begin The last bodies of 
Turhish troops left Larissa (June 6th), and the 
province of 1 hessaly was then handed over to 
the Greek authoiities Serious disturbances 
broke out m the Berane district, near the 
Montenegrin frontier during June, owing ap 
parently to blood feuds between Christian 
and Mahomedan Albanians It was said that 
40 Villages had been burned to ashes, and the 
Christians fled ove the frontier and took refuge 
in Montenegrin teiritor A rebellion was 
also going on at this time in Yemen’ The 
l rench and Italian Governments laid claim to 
1 600 ooo fr of the Greek war indemnity loan 
as satisfaction for the losses sustained by their 
subjects 1n the massacres at Constantinople 
(July x4th) They hac endeavoured in vain 
to get satisfaction from the Porte, and so took 
this method of putting an embargo on the last 
mstalment of the loan to the amount named 
The British Ambassador also put in aclaim 
for £33,000, representing losses sustained by 
British subjects The Porte, in reply, abso 
lutely repudiated all responsibility, and pro 
tested against the action of France and Italy 
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}k olowing on the serious events which occurred 
in Crete (see CRETE, History, '96) the four 
Powers—Great Bntain, Russia, France, and 
Italy—presented a Collective Note to the Sultan 
deman ng the withdrawal of the Turkish 
troops within a month (Oct sth) The Sultan 
replied (roth) that the troops should be with 
drawn, sige from three forvified pees which 
would be held with garrisons sufficient to pro- 
tect the Mahomedans The Powers refused to 
recognise these’ conditions, and ultimately the 
Sultan agreed unconditionally to withdraw 
the troopS (15th) The Emperor and Empress 
of Germany arrived in the Dardanelles (17th 
en roule for the Holy Land, and were receive 
by the Sultan in person, and for some days 
entertained with great state (18th) They 
afterwards went on to Haifa, jafta, and Jeru 
salem, where the new Evangelical Church of 
the Redeemer was solemnly dedicated The 
announcement was also made that the Emperor 
when in Constantinople had acquired the pro 
perty known as “Le dormitoire de la Sainte 
Vierge, and this he presented to the German 
Cathohe Society of the Holy Land Beirut 
and Damascus were then visited, and the Im 
erial squadron sailed from Beirut (Nov 12th 
he Servian representative at Constantinople 
made urgent representations to the Porte 
during the month as to the outrages on Chris 
pans committed by Albanians in the Kossovo 
istrict 


Turkey, Sultan of See Aspur Hamp II 


Turner, Right Hon Sir George, KC.MG, 
Premier of Victoria,isa Melbourne solicitor He 
has only been 1n active political life since 1889, 
when he was elected to represent St Kilda in 
the Legislative Assembly, and still represents 
that constituency He took office as Commis 
sioner of Customs and Minister of Health in 

1, and held those portfolios in the Munro 

inistry and that of Mr Shiels In 92 he 
became also Sohcitor General He was chosen 
as the leader of the Opposition in ’94, and it 
was on his motion that the Patterson Ministry 
was overthrown At the general election of ’94 
his supporters secured a majority, and he was 
placed in power as Premier Fins forte 1s 
organisation He was one of the guests of the 
Imperial Government 1n London on the occasion 
of the Jubilee festivities in 97, and was then 
made a Privy Councillor 


Typewriting Most of the leading com- 
panies provide instruction in the use of their 
machines, with tuition in shorthand , and type- 
writer examinations to test efficiency are con 


ducted by the Society of Arts, the National 
Unjon of Typists, and other bodies The 
Na Union of 


(registered), 29, Old 
Queen Street, Westminster, S has been 
estab'ished to promote the professional inter- 


estsoftypists Secretary, Mr F D Pepper 
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Uganda Protectorate, The, includes not 
only Uganda preper, but Unyoro, Usoga, and 
other countries westwards up to the boundary 
of the Congo Free State ganda itself is a 
laige tract of country situat@d to the west and 
north west of Lake Victoria Nyanza Its areais 
about g0,o00 sq miles An active missionary 
propaganda has been carried on 1n the country 
of late years, with the result that the people 


the heathen and the Mahomedan sections of 
the population The population is estimated 
at from 300,000 to 500,000 The copie of the 
country 1s Mengo A military force_under 
British officers holds the country the Govern 
ment having taken over the admunistration 
from the Imperial British East Africa Company 
in 94, and made the countiy a protectorate 
[his force also in some degree looks after 
British interests on the west side of the Nile 
and in the Eastern Soudan’ The civil ad 
ministrator resides at Port Alice on the Victoria 
Nyanza The Seveopment of the country has 
progressed wonderfully 1n the last year or two 
and will doubtless go on still faster when the 
railway from the coast 1s completed This 
undertaking has made considerable progress, 
as to which see East AFRICA PROTECTORATE 
See also Ecyrpt (map) —Hiustory, ’88 —Senous 
news reached Great Britain towards the end of 
97 It appeared that the Soudanese troops 
in the Uganda Rifles who weie appointed to 
accompany Major Macdonald on a_ special 
mission into the Upper Nile 1e,10n, had 
mutinied, mainly because of the hard fighting 
they had been compelled for a long time to un 
dergo, and of the smallness oftheirpay Itfey 
left Mayor Macdonald at Lake Baringo, and 
returned to Uganda uz: Nandi and Kavirondo 
Major Macdonald and a number of troops that 
remained loyal following Lubwis,in Usoga a 
fort commanding the Nile crossing, was then 
taken by the mutineers, who also made prisoners 
of Major Thruston and other Government offi 
cers, and eventually murdered them Fighting 
followed, and the aspect of affairs becoming 
serious, Indian troops were ordered to the 
front, and the 27th Bombay Infantry were sent 
to the terminus of the railwa 1eut Mac 
donald and others were said to have been 
killed in an engagement on Dec ioth The 
mutineers retired from Fort Lubwas (Jan oth) 
across the Victoria Nyanza, and were ateonce 

ursued by a force under Captain Harnson 

hey reached Uganda, however, and marched 
on Mkono (16th) Captain Harrnson overtook 
them at Kabazamb), to the south of Mrulh, and 
defeated them, after killing 60 and wounding 
100 (Feb 23rd) They were finally defeated 
and dispersed (Aug 4th) The re of Mr 
Berkeley, H M Commissioner in Uganda on 
the mutiny, was issued (Sept. 22nd), having 
been dispatched from Kampala in 
stated that the mutineers been over 
worked, and had only just finished a campaign 
against Mwanga when they were ordered to 
join Major Macdonald’s expedition This gave 


rise to disaffection, and, once having mutimied, Preside « by eight ministets chosen 


the mer went from bad to worse. 
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Unification of London For a report of the 
Royal Commission appointed in 93 to inquire 
into the conditions on which an amalgamation 
of the City and the County of London could 
take place, and to make specific and practical 
proposals for the purpose, see eds 95, 96, 
and’97 See also separate article on LONDON 
Loca. GovERNMENT 


Unitarians The name commonly given to 


vue. avout 2501n England, besides 20 mission 
stations, 321n Wales, roin d, 401n Ireland 
The British and F Uni tion 
18 not representative of the churches, but con 
sists of Da weep subscribers desirous of 
promoting ‘‘the principles of Unitarian Chris 
tianity The wntings of D E Channing 
Theodore Parker, Dr Jarffes Martineau, and 
otheis, have made Unitarian thought familar 


to many outside the limits of the denomina 
tion he only technically Unitarian Ool 
lege 1s that of the Unitarian Home Missionary 


College 1n Manohester, which educates for the 
ministry student» who are not able to enter 
Manohester Oollege (gv), recently removed 
to Oxford, where most of the leading Unitarian 
ministers are trained ‘There 1s a triennial 
Conference of non subscribing congregations, 
which consists almost entirely of Unitarians 
The professedly Unitarian congregations of the 
United States number B90 of these 232 are in 
New England, many of them being old Puritan 
foundations (See also SUNDAY SCHOOL Asso- 
CIATION) The J/nqutres, which 18 a weekly 
newspaper (established 42), 18 descnbed as 
a “‘ Journal of Liberal Religious Thought and 
Life lhe present editor is the Rev V D 
Davis, BA _ Office, Essex Hall, Essex Street, 


Strand, W C 
United Presbyterian Church (Scotland). 
COTLAND 


See CHURCH OF 
nited Service Institution See Roya 
U.S INSTITUTION 


UNITED STATES. 

The United States are a confederation 
five North American sovereign states united 
together by a federal bond for lmperial objects, 
the local administration being reserved to each 
state By the constitution of 1787 and subse 
quent amendments the government 1s intrusted 
to e separate authorities—the executive, the 
legislative, and the judicial The first 1s vested 
in a President elected on the Tuesday after the 
first Monday in November every leap year for 
four years by electors appointed: by each sepa- 
rate state The number of such electors 1s 
equal to the number of senators and repre 
sentatives to which the State 1s entitled in 
Congress, but no senator or representative 
can beaneléctor The President 1g commander 
of the national forces, and has a veto on al] 
laws passed by Congress, although a bill may 
become law in spite of his veto, on . 
wards passed by a two-thirds majority of each 
House of Congress The administration is 
conducted ' nder the immediate authority of the 


of forty- 


and nolding office at his pleasure, though con- 
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firmed by the Senate. A Vice-President is chosen 
in the same manner as the President; he is 
ex-officio President of the Senate, and in case 
of the death or resignation of the President he 
assumes his office for the remainder of the 
term, and the Senate elects a temporary vice- 
presigeuls The legislative power is vested in 
ongress, which consists of (1) the Benate, of 
members—two chosen by each state legis- 
ature for six years—who ratify or reject all 
treaties made by the President, confirm or 
reject all appointments made by the President, 
and who constitute a court of impeachment, 
with power only to remove or disqualify from 
office ; (8) the House of ves, Of 357 
members, chosen every two years by all adult 
male citizens duly qualified according to the 
laws of their respective states, and apportioned 
among the states according to population. 
In addition to the representatives, delegates 
from “territories” (districts not organised 
into states) are entitled to debate on matters 
rtinent to their interests, but must not vote. 
ongress ma se an amendment to the 
constitution if two-thirds of both houses deem 
it necessary; and such amendment shall be 
deemed to incorporated in the constitution 
when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several states. All members of Congress 
are paid § perannum. The judicial power 
is confided to a Supreme Oourt (the members of 
which are nominated by the President for life) 
with power to interpret the constitution, to 
decide all disputes between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the individual states, and to hear all 
causes arising under the federal laws, etc. The 
constitutions and modes of administration of 
the various states bear a close resemblance to 
each other—the executive being @onfided to 
a governor and the legislative to two elective 
chambers. Roughly speaking, each state has 
voluntarily surrendered to the central Govern- 
ment all federal matters, including taxation 
for federal proses only, while reserving the 
right to administer all local affairs and to. 
impose local taxes at its pleasure. The soil | 
of the United States not included within the | 
boundaries of an individual state is divided 
into ‘‘territories,” the districts of Columbia, 
Alaska, and three Indian territories, containin 
about 250,000 Indians. When duly qualifie 
by papuation, etc., it is competent for the 
confederacy tp form the territories into new 
‘‘states" and admit them into the Union. The 
“district of Columbia” is a neutral territory 
under the direct government of the confederacy, 
in which is situated the capital, W n. 
During ‘96 Hawaii (¢.v.) was annexed and 
declared a territory, Porto Rico (¢.v.) was also | 
ceded by Spain, and the cession of the Philip- 
ine Islands was demanded of Spain. See 


to all reli 


although backward in some of the former slave 


held to be national property, and titles to stated 
rtions may be acquired under the homestead 
ws and the timber-culture Acts. Cereals, 
sugar, cotton, to live stock, timber, iron, 
silver, gold, coal and other minerals are the 
chief ucts, and there are man and 
manufacturing industries. Jhere 
182,000 miles of railway in o, cration, 
ut 26,000 miles of street railways and 
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96 below. Perfect equality is accorded | a plank in the party 
ions. Education is free and general, | ledged th 
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traction lines, of which nearly 14,000 miles are 
worked by electricity. The total area of the 
Union is 3,501, sq. miles; the 
at the census of ‘90, was 62,654,302, of whom 
2,067,880 Wi males, and 30,554,370 temales. 
e whites numbered 54,983,890, and the 
coloured 7,638,360. The proportion of the 
foreign-born was 14'77. In’93 the was 
computed to be about 68,000,000. e wealth 
of the country wgs estimated by the Census 
Office at, for real Property, $39,544,544,333 ; and 
for personal property at $25,492,546,864, giving 
a total of $65,037,091,197, OF £13,000,000,000. Re- 
venue, ’97-8, £84,273,150; expenditure, £92,369,870; 
exports, 97-8, £256,523,305 ; imports, £102,675,472. 
The national debt in ‘97 amounted to £373,681,800. 
For Ministry, etc., see DiPpLoMATIC; see also 
BEHRING SEA QUESTION, FOREIGN ARMIES, and 
ForEIGN NAVIES. 

Political Parties,— Until ga practically 
the only parties in American political life were 
the Republicans and the Democrats. In that 
year, however a third party, first known as 
the Farmers’ Alliance and afterwards as the 
Populist or People’s Party, was founded, and 
soon attracted the support of many working 
men. Whe programme it has advocated is a 
simple and sweeping one. It includes public 
ownership and control of the railways and 
tramways of the country, and the direct issue 
of currency to the people by the Govern- 
ment without the intervention of any of the 
national banks. All its members are therefore 
silver men and bimetallists. They contend 
that the other parties are bound up with 
and support the three great monopolies of the 
country—the banking, speculating, and railway 
interests. At the ‘gz Presidential election 
the voting was as follows: ats 277, 
Republicans 145, Populists 22. The election was 
fought on two points mainly, the tariff and 
the silver question, the Democrats being for 
the repeal of the M‘Kinley and the Sherman 
Acts, and the Republicans of course strongly 
upholding both Acts. The elections in Nov. 
‘93, for the State governors, went very much 
in favour of the Republicans, and the general 
election in Nov. ’94 resulted in a crushing 
defeat for the Democrats. During ’95 and ‘96 
important and startling changes took place in 
the relations of ies. The lines of division 
between Republicans and Democrats were 
broken down in two ways. On the one hand 
there were men of both parties who sympathised 
with the Free Silver policy, which was ener- 
getically pushed during these two years; and 
on the other there was, as it proved, a majority, 
also made up of members of both parties, in 
favour of the peservanon of a gold standard. 
In the Republican party the gold standard 
triumphed, and its preservation was ado as 
platform, though they 
coreesy P emselves to promote in- 
ternational bimetallism. The Democrats, en 


ratio of 16 to 1, and many points of the Populist 
programme. This wastoo much for the Demo- 
crats in favour ofa FS standard, and with the 
explicit approval of President Cleveland, they 
split from majority, and held a Convention 
and named a candidate of their own. There 
were in all no less than seven nominations 
for the Presidency, but three of these nomina- 
tions, by the Democrats, the Populists, and 
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the Silventes, were of the same man, Mr. 
Ap aes The Republicans nominated Mr 
M‘Kinley, and the gold standard Democrats 
General Palmer, while two com tively in- 
significant sections, the Prohibftionists and 
the Socialists, indulged in candidates of their 
own’ The real fig t lay of course between 
Mr. M‘Kinley ¢dhd Mr _ Bryan, or rather be 
tween the two policies as to the currency which 
they represented. The tar}ff issue was also 
involved, but very little was"heard of it during 
the contest, the result of which was a victory 
for Mr M'Kinley. Congress officially declared 
the voting to be as follows (Feb roth, ’97) Mr 
M‘Kinley 271, Mr Bryan 196 The popula 
voting showed an aggregate of 7,123,234 votes 
for Mr M‘Kuinley, and 6,499,365 for Mr Bryan, 
while a small number of votes were cast for the 
other candidates, amounting 1n all to 276,203 
Early in ’88, before the war with Spain began, 
the Bryanites seemed to be gathering strength 
again, but the wai brought a number of 
entirely new issues before the nation, particu 
larly those relating to a foreign policy, and 
in face of these, currency questions were, to 
a large extent, forgotten or lost sight of The 
elections for the House of Represefttatives 
were hela in Nov ’'988, in many states simul 
taneously with the elections for State Governors 
and Legislatures Pnior to the elections theie 
were in the House 202 Republicans, 125 Demo 
crats, and 30 Populistsand Silverites Although 
complete returns were not to hand, 1t was yet 
ascertained (Nov rrth) that 185 ‘‘sound money’ 
Republicans had been elected, besides 3 Silver 
Republicans, 160 Democrats, and 4 Populists 
Since the State Legisjatures elect the Senate, 
1t was also apparent that there would be 
54 Republicans there Thus the Silver party 
were placed in a hopeless minority in both 
Houses. The successful conduct of the war, 
in spite of the detects in administration com 
pence of, no doubt operated in favour of the 
epublican party Py 
History, ’@8.—In his annual Message to 
Congress the President Pe ae the necessity 
of currency legislation, and, with regard to 
Cuba, declared that time should be given the 
Spanish Government to show that the new 
licy would bring about peace (Dec 6th, '97) 
18 position was adhered to for some time, 
despite efforts by the jingoes to force on a 
more vigorous policy. resolution declaring 
United States bonds to be payable either in 
gold or silver was carried by the Senate by a 
majority of 15 (Jan. 28th), but reyected by the 
House by a majority of 50, and the Republican 
majority thus showed their determination to 
follow the President’s declared policy of sound 
money and currency reform. In Fe 
an indiscreet letter written by the Spdfiis 
Minister at Washington somehow got into 
print, and as it contained various reflections 
on e President, the resignation of the 
minister, Sefor Dupuy de Léme, followed as 
a matter of course (zoth). Senor Polo Bernabe 
was appointed to succeed him. Before the 
excitement over this incident had subsided 
the United States 2nd-class battleship Marne, 
lying n Havana harbour, was destroyed by 
an explosion, 2 officers and 253 men being 
killed (Feb. rsth). An inquiry into the cause 
of the osl0n was commenced, and the 
relations een the two countries got 
steadily woree. The American report on ___ 
Maine explosion was to the effect that the 
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cause lay outside the ship, and was proven 
a submarine mine (Maroh 25th) The Span 
authorities, however, held that the cause of 
the explosion was inside the ship. The 
President sent the American report to Con- 
press (28th), together with a message in which 
e said that the report had been communicated 
to the Spanish Government, and he would 
advise Congress as to the result Meanwhile 
General Woodford, the American representative 
at Madrid, telegraphed that the Spanish 
Government had revoked the Concentration 
decree in the western provinces ef Cuba, had 
made a grant of money, and would reg any 
further assistance from the United States 
towards feeding and succouring the distressed 
country people The preparation of terms of 
peace would be left to the Cuban Parliament, 
which would not meet till May 4th, but if the 
insuigents asked meanwhile for a suspension 
of hostilities 1t would be ted This repre- 
sented the Spanish reply to the American 
demand to: a speedy settlement of affairs in 
the island, and 1t was consuered very un 
satisfactory, American opufftn being firm and 
unanimous as to the necessity of making Cuba 
free, even at the cost ot wai with Spain, The 
six great Powers joined in presenting an 
appeal to the President, which expressed the 
hope that an agreement might be come to, 
which would secure the maintenance of peace 
and afford all necessary guarantees for the 
re-establishment of order in Cuba (April 7th) 
The President replied that the Government 
aporeaated the humanitarian and disinterested 
character of the appeal, and were confident 
that equal appreciation would be shown for 
their own earnest and unselfish endeavours to 
end a situation the indefinite prolongation of 
which had become intolerable The President’s 
long delayed Message to Congress was sent 
(11th), asking 1t to authorise and empower him to 
take measures to secure the full and final ter- 
mination of hostilities in Cuba, and the estab- 
lishment there of a stable Government capable 
of maintaining order, and to use the military 
and naval forces of the United States for these 
purposes as might be necessary. He also 
recommended that the distribution of food 
supplies should be continued Congress at 
once began to debate on this Message, and the 
Senate passed a resolution which included 
the recognition of the independence of the 
Cuban Republic This wasn direct opposition 
to the President’s Message, and the House of 
Representatives rejected it, but a conference 
between the two Houses led to the elimination 
of the clause as to independence, and the pass- 
ing of concurrent resolutions demanding that 
Spain should at once withdraw trom Cuba, and 
directing and empowering the President to 
use the land and naval forces'fot the United 
States to carry the resolutions into effect. An 
express disclaimer of any desire to annex 
Cuba was added (z9th) e President then 
sent the resolutions as an ultimatum to Madrid, 
but ,before it could be delivered the? Spanish 
Government broke off diplomatic relations and 
handed the American Minister his paseports, 
The Spanish Minister also left: Washington. 
Orders were at once given to blockade Havana 
(21st), 'and the President was authorised; to 
call out che Volunteers. War credits were 
and an éxpeditionary force under 
neral Shafter was mobilised. Meanwhile 
Spanish vessels were captured, and 2 
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heavy blow was struck at Spain by the de- 
struction of her squadron in Manila harbour 
(see PHILIPPINE ISLANDS), for which the 
American commander, Admiral Dewey, re- 
ceived the thanks of Congress. Transports 
carrying eons with supplies and ammunition 
were sent to Manila from San Francisco (26th). 
British sympathy with the objects aimed at 
by the Government was plainly shown, and a 
much more friendly feeling than had previously 
existed pean to prevail towards Great Britain 
and Canada, One result of this was the agree- 
ment to refer the Behring Sea question and the 
Alaska boundary question, with other contro- 
versial matters, to a Commission for settle- 
ment (May 30th). Major-Gereral Shafter left 
Key West with 15,000 men (June 13th), and 
opened the campaign in Cuba, which ended in 
the destruction of the Spanish fleet, and the 
surrender of Santiago and the whole of the 
eastern part of the island (for details see 
CusBA). After long consideration Hawaii was 
definitely annexed and attached to the Military 
Department of Sgiiforia A rith), An ex- 
pedition under WXu.seral Miles left Cuba and 
effected a landing at Guanica in Porto Rico 
(asth), easily dislodging the Spanish ferces 
there, Overtures for peace were then made 
by the Spanish Government through the French 
Ambassador at Washington, and the following 
terms were laid down: the relinquishment 
and evacuation by Spain of Cuba, the cession 
to the United States of Porto Rico and all 
other Spanish possessions in the West Indies, 
and certain islands in the Ladrones, and the 
occupation by the United States of Manila till 
the conclusion of a treaty of peace determining 
the “control, disposition, and 
the Philippines” (Aug. 2nd). hese terms 
were accepted by Spain, and embodied in a 
protocol which was signed at Washington 
(ath). The President then issued a proclama- 
tion suspending hostilities, but before the 
news could reach Manila the city was taken 
by the American army and navy there co- 
operating (13th). Much discussion then took 
place in the press as to the responsibility for 
the terribly insanitary condition of the American 
forces and the inadequacy of the commissariat 
arrangements not only in Cuba and Porto Rico, 
bur in the health camps in the States them- 
selves, A sharp controversy between General 
Miles and Mr. Alger ensued, and eventually 
a Commission was appointed to investigate 
the conduct of the War Department since the 
commencement of the war (Bept. oth). During 
the arrangements for nominating the Com- 
missioners to arrange the peste treaty and the 
evacuation of ceded Spanish territory, opinions 
were divided as to what should be demanded 
in the Philippines; but gradually the views 
of the country and of the Government settled 
into a resolve to annex the islands. General 
Miles announced (acth) that a force of 50,000 
would be mobilised for the permanent occupa- 


tion of Cuba, 20,000 for the arg 14,000 
for Porto Rico, and qaoco for Honolulu. A 


sensation in domestic pou: was caused 
when Senator Quay, of Pennsylvania, the 
ublican “boss,” was committed for trial 
ore the Philadelphia Criminal Court on a 
charge of conspiring to make a fraudulent use 
of the money in the People’s Bank (Oct. 6th). 
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began to discuss the terms of the final treaty 
of peace. Differences of opinion at once mani- 
fested themselves, the Americans refusing {o 
assume the sovereignty of Cuba, or responsi- 
bility in any form for the Cuban debt, and 
demanding the cession of the Philippine 
Archipelago. The Spanish Commissioners 
disputed both points, but everktually provision- 
ally agreed to accept the article proposed 
as to Cuba. They, however ener petcelly 
protested against ¢he claim to the Phi ippines, 
and declared that Spain had not renounced 
her sever clEDty over those islands, nor was 
the question left open by the terms of the 
Protocol. Throughout the first two weeks in 
November the question was keenly discussed 
and the Spanish representatives suggested 
that, to avoid a rupture, the matter should be 
referred toarbitration. The Americans refused 
this (21st) but offered to give Spain $20,000,000 
as an indemnity for the Philippines, and to 
admit Spanish imports for 5 years on equal 
terms with American goods. 


United States, President of the. 


M'KINLEY, WILLIAM. 


Uni ity College, London, founded 1826, 
was optned in ‘28 under the title of ‘The 
University of London.” In ’36 it was thought 
desirable to separate the College from the Uni- 
versity, and the former was incorporated in that 
year as “‘ University College, London,” by royal 
charter, which was annulled in "69, and the 
College re-incorporated with additional powers. 
There are, therefore, two distinct institutions 
—the one a ing body and the other an 

ing body. e curriculum includes 
courses in arts, law, science, engineering, 
eomhe and Bppyecs sity Goll and the iat 
arts. ere is also Universi ae 
with upwards of 200 beds. Presfient of the 
College, Rt. Hon. Lord Reay, G.C.S.I.; Vioe- 
President, R. B. Haldane, ©.C., M.P. Deans: 
Professors J. A. Platt, M.A.; T. Hudson Beare; 
Re J. Godlee, M.S., M.B., F.R.C.S. P 
J. M. Horsburgh, M.A. The students number 
about 2000. 


eae hi College of North Wales 
(Bangor). .The, is one of the constituent 
colleges of the University of Wales. Opened 
1884. It received a royal in ’85, and it 
is in receipt of a Government grant of £4000 

r annum, besides an annual grant in aid of 
its Agricultural Department. There are a large 
number of entrance soholarships connected 
with the institution. The College possesses a 
valuable library er over 20,000 valumes. 

oyd. 


9 . 
University Coll of South Wales and 
ey ase ee is one of 


Monmou ®, is or 
the University of 


See 


the éonstituent colle | 
Wales. Established >y ye charter in 1884. 
All students entering the College must be at 
least sixteen ge of age, and all the classes 
are open to both sexes. There is a special 
place of residence for women students at 
Aberdare Hall, the principal of which is Miss 
Hurlbatt. There is a large number of ex- 
hibitions and entrance scholarships connected 
with the College. The total number of students 
ig 431, and of these about 163 are women, 


Joncs, MLA. (Oxon), Be Gand), ERS.) 
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colleges of the University of Wales It was 
supported for many years by freewill offerings, 
but since 86 1t has been 1n receipt of a Govern 
ment grant of {£4000 annum _ Beside: 
the ordinary courses in A and Science, the 
College has a Department of and 
a Normal Department A d ent for the 
caning of secon as also been or 

The total number of students during 
the session ’97 8 was 4o7, of whom 174 were 
women, nearly ali residing a hostel under 


the superintendence of Miss A Carpenter 
President, Lord Rendell, Principal, T F 
Roberts, MA Oxon , Begiustrar, 1 Mortimer 


Green 

University College School, Gower Street, 
established 1832, 1s completely unsec 
separate classification 1n all subjyects—a modern 

ool with classical department Prepares for 
University College and London matriculation, 
as well as for Universities, Woolwich, etc 
Pupils, 330 Motto, Paulatiwm sed firmiter 
Head Master, F P Barnard,MA_ Seoretary, J 
M Horsburgh, M A Amongstits alumniuare the 
Rt Hon Joseph Chamberlain, Lord Leighton 
Sir George Lewis, Professor Michael Foster, 
Mr R Hutton, Lord Justice Lindley, Mr 
Justice Charles, Rt Hon W Mellor, Sir 
G Faudel Phillips, Bart, and Rt Hon W 
Gully, Speaker of the House of Commons 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


The objeot of this movement 1s to provide “the 
means of higher education for persons of all 
classes and of both sexes engaged tn the regular 
occupations oflife * It commenced in 72 with the 
University of Oambridge , about four years later 
Oxford took 1t up—abandoning it, however, until 
85, and in ’76 was formed the London Sooiety for 
the Extension of University Teaching within the 
Metropolitan area Durham University has been 
associated with Cambridge in forwarding the 
work in Northumberland and Durham , Victona 
Univermty is also in the field, and the Scotch 
Universities are cougar similar plan for laying 
siege to the north e Univermty of By ; 
New South Wales, adopted the scheme in 
87. An Amenican Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching has been formed at 
Philadelphia and Chicago, and several other 
American universities have begun work on 
similar lines Such 1s a general view of the 
present position of this movement, an insight 
into 1ts working 18 afforded from the followin 
details re ing the Cambridge, London, an 
Oxford schemes 

Cambridge.—The external work ofthe Un: 
versity—the Local Examinations and the Local 
eget ene ely ee By rap 

as icate of elghteen, appoint y ghe 
Univeraity Senate rhe Prelimmary, fenton 
and Senior Local Examinations are intended for 
children of school age, and are held in Decem 
ber, while the Higher Local, for adults of 
both sexes, 1s held in June Under the Local 
Lectures (University Extension) Scheme there 
are two principal terms in the year—September 
to December, and January to March 


—and a 
course of twelve lectures is given 1n each term 
Lectures are also given less often in the sum 
mer term—April to july. At the end of each 
term a special is held and certzfi 
cates awarded gn te foe report of examiner 
and lecturer. are awarded 
for a session's work consisting of two terminal 
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courses 1n Educational Sequence, and the Vice- 
Chancellor's Certificate of Systematic Study 1s 
awarded to students for four sessions’ work, 
under certain conditions Of the whole number 
of centres connected with reared eight are 
affilhated—viz , Derby, Exeter, Hul New castle 
on Tyne, Norwich, Plymouth with Stonehouse 
and Devonport, Scarborough, and Sunderland 
(See previous eds for the privileges given to 
affliated students ) A town may come under the 
operation of the ordinary scheme by providing 
a place of meeting for the lectures and classes 
and an inclusive fee of 42 per course to the 
University All the local expenses are met by 
the local committee, who also fix and receive 
the fees Inconnection with the Norfolk County 
Council courses on scientific subjects, bearing 
on agriculture, were given by lecturers of the 
Syndicate during the past five sessions followed 
in the summer by courses of pra tical work 
in the University Laboratory attended by 
Norfolk Teachers holding County Council 
scholarships For this work the system 1s 
variously modified to suit local needs Full 
patnewlare as tothe Local kgysMuinations may 

e obtained from the Secre for Examinations 
of the Local Examinations and Lectures Syndi 
cate, Syndicate Buildings, Cambridge, and as 
to the Local Lectures from the Secretary for 
Lectures at the same address 

ELondon.—This organisation comprises a 
council of 34members, President, the Rt Hon. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart, DCL,FRS,MP, 
Chairman, the Rt Rev the Lord Bishop of 
London Bedford College, Birkbeck Institution 
City of London College, College for Men and 
Women, Gilchrist Educational Trust, fount 
Grand Gresham Committee, Kings College, 


Technical Education Board of the London 
County Couficil, London Institution, sete 
eee, 


College, Royal Institution, University 
Universit excnecn Local Centres Associa 
tion (London), and the Working Mens College, 
each nominate a member of the council, the 
remaining 20 are elected by members of the 
Society Anyone may become a member of the 
Society by paying an annual subscription of 
£11s,0r £50 for a life membership These 
subscriptions and voluntary subscriptions con 
stitute the Societys revenue The council 1s 
assisted and advised on educational matters by 
the Universities’ Joint Board, which consists of 
three representatives from each of the Un 


versities of Oxford Cambridge; and London, 
Chairman, James Stuart, MA, LLD, MP 
The Jomt Board nominates the lecturers and 


examiners and awardscertificates The scheme 
of work 1s as follons—two terms in the winter, 
each of ten weeks, weekly lectures followed by 
a conversational class, weekly papers for the 
lecturers, and final examinations A summer 
course of five weeks completes the session of 
twenty five weeks Certificates are awarded 
for the work of a term, of a session, and of 
a period of foursessions The Local Centres are 
managed by local committees, who fix and 
receive the students fees The Society pro- 
vides lecturers and examiners, the charge being 
£30 tor a course of ten, and £35 for a course 
oF twelve lectures, £5 to £10 being added in 
the case of courses illustrated by experiments 
—chiefly in Chemistry and Physics The stu- 
dents’ fees vary from 1s to £1 1s, according 

to the locality and the discretion of the local 
committees. The total number of students in 
’97 8 wae 13,155, who attended 159 courses of 
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lectures at 57 centres. The Council submitted 
evidence to the Royal Commission on a Unt. 
versity for London (2.2) showing that the 
work done by the don organisation 1s 
worthy of recognition by the New University. 

to the C. W. Kimmins, M.A., 
D.Sc.; Assistant Secretary, Percy M. Wallace, 
M.A.; Office, Charterhouse, E.C. © 
University Extenston Journal (Constable & Co., 
2, Whitehall Gardens, S.W.). 

Oxford. — The University first took an 
active part in educating non-matriculated 
students by means of University Extension 
Courses in ’78. In ’85 the system was reor- 
ganised on its present lines. committees 
at 108 centres acted last year (’97-8) in concert 
with the Oxford University Delegates, and 
arranged 145 courses, at which the total average 
attendance was 18,242 students. The number 
of lecturers was 35, and of lectures given 1092 
Much of the work hitherto done by University 
Extension Lectures has been of an experimental 
nature, but there are many gratifying signs that 
while the early enthusiasm of the movement 1s 
not spent, its edWoational efficiency 1s steadily 
increasing. At rir ca the University Ex 
tension College (of which Mr. Mackinder 
M.A., Student of Christ Church, 1s Principal) 
has 7o9 regular students (besides 2000 who 
attend occasional lectures) and over 20 teachers 
Of 727 students who entered for final exam: 
nations, 268 candidates received certificates of 
distinction, and 402 satisfied the examiner 
Jhough in these examinations they only write 
one paper, the standard for distinction 15 
identical with that required (but on several 

pers) in the Final Universit} Examinations 
or BA. During the last ten years the local 
committees have spent on Oxford cqurses more 
than £50,000. The method of University Exten- 
sion work 18 (except 1n class work in languages 
or eeouevaty werk in Natural Sciences) invari- 
ably the lecture, followed or preceded by a olass 
supplemented b ree ce corrected b 
the lecturer. ¢ ninth summer meeting will 

held in Oxford in August ’99. The main 
courses of study pursued at the meeting of '97 
will be continued in sequence. They will 
include —(r1) the History and Literature of the 
Period 1837—1871; (2) the Science, Music, and 
Art of the Nineteenth Century; (3) Economic 
History and Theory; («) the History and 
Theory of Cducation, (5) Hellenic Studies 
in the Nineteenth Century, (6) Architecture 
Classes in Languages will also be held All 
tnformation can be obtained from the Secretary, 

r. J. A. R. Marnott, M.A., Examination 
Schools, Oxford 

University Settlements. It 1s the object of 
University settlements to bring together the 
large body of wage earners and the philosopher 
who 1s attacking social problems, and to make 
out of them an efficient instrument for national 

rogress. Settlements were started, as Canon 

arnett has explained, “‘ without the equipment 
of an endowment, and without any sectarian or 
litical object. They were to be simply club- 
ouses, In which men and women of the Un:- 
versity status should hve their own lives in 
the midst of industrial districts. . . . The first 
intention has been modified by circumstances. 
Some settlements have now been attached to 
missions, and some have become identified with 
ee ee 
ments was Toyn on Barnett 
wardeg Whi 


M 
)}, opened in Commercial Street, te- 
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The first of these settle- ; 
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chapel, in '84. This was an Oxford movement, 
in which Balliol College took a leading 2 sb 
The settlement was named after Arnold Toyn- 
bee, a Balliol tutor, who 1n ’75 had taken rooms 
in Whitech4pel, and had helped in parish work 
in St. Jude’s for Epo purpose of studying eco- 

roblems. ord House, Bethnal Green 


Pome p 
t 1s a Church of England mo€ement. There 1s 


a Mission House and Settlement at Battersea 
carried on by Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge, with®headquarters at Carus House, 
Battersea me eal (warden, Rev W. B. L. 
Hopkins). eld House, Barking Road, 
Canning Town, E. (Percy Alden, M.A., 
warden), commenced by students of Mans- 
field College, Oxford, works on religious 
(unsectarian) as well as on social and edu- 
cational lines. A new residence, at 89, Barking 
Road, was opened in Dec ’97; it contains 
rooms for 17 men, besides offices and a recep- 
tion hall. There are also a meeting hall and 
men’s club at 143 7, Barking Road; the ‘‘ Fair- 
bairn House” Lads’ Club, at 310-12, Barking 
Road; and the ‘‘ Wave” Lodging House, at 
235, Victoria Dock Road, under the control of 
the Settlement The Bermon ettlement 
(Rev }& Scott Lidgett, M A, warden) in Farn- 
combe Street, Jamaica Road, the Women’s 
Branch being at 149, Lower Road, Rotherhithe, 
SE, 1s largely supported by Methodists (but 
1s undenominational in general character), 
and ‘* Bro Hall,” York Road, Walwort 
(Rev F H. Stead, M.A, warden), by Con- 
gregationalists. Closely connected with Uni- 
versity settlements are the ements of 
women workers Mayfield House (Miss Cor- 
bett, resident Head), started in Bethnal Green 
in the autumn of ’89 (a settlement of old Chel- 
tenham College girls), has now removed to 
Shoreditch. St Margaret’s House, Bethnal 
Green (Miss Harington, resident Head), a 
women’s branch of Oxford House, at first 
worked temporarily 1n connection with May- 
field House, but separating in ’92, and taking 
it§ name from St. Margaret of Scotland, has 
formed two branches, one at Stratford, E, 
under Mrs. Crossley and Miss Yatman, which 
works 1n conjunction with Oxford Tnnity Col- 
lege Settlement, Tenby Road, Stratford (Rev. 

. J. Roxbur h, B A., warden), and another 
in the Isle of Dogs, E. (Miss A M. Harington, 
1esident Head). The women’s settlement in 
Canning Town, E (Miss R. H. Cheetham, 
resident Head), works upon a religious though 
unsectarian basis Amongst its agencies 18 a 
medical! mission and hospital, with aresident lady 
physician (Dr, Margaret Pearse). Acommittee 
elected by the women students of the Un? 
versities manage a well-arranged and thriving 
Settlement, known as oT owe sae 
ettlument, at 44, 45, and 46, Nelson uare, 
Blackfriars Road, S.E : Warden, Miss Sewell. 
Courses of training are arranged here 1n social 
work amongst the poor, and resident students 
are received. Fees from 430 to £35 per 
annum; for students, £50 


School. Archdeacon Jehnson's 
ised 75. Three 


wuuuvu, avumucou 1584; reor 

eaving exhihitions of £60, ce and £40 offered 
every year, and x6 of about £32 each to Cam- 
bridge. Entrance achol two of £70, 
two of £s0, two of £30 annually. There are 
404 boys in the Schoo! and 30 masters, and 6 
assistant music masters, There is also a Lower 
School. Head Master, Rev. E. Carus Selwyn. 
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South America, south of Brazil. Capital, Monte 
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- A republic on the east coast of | sp:racy (Nov. 30th, ’97) and condemned to exile. 


ore disturbances followed, and President 


Video, pop. 245,000, at the mouth of the Rio de | Cuestas proclaimed a dictatorship (Jan. oth). 
la Plata. The Executive 1s vested 1n a presi-| A decree dissolving the Chambers followed 


dent elected for four years. The lefislature 1s 
composed of a Senate of 19 chosen for six years 


population. In the recess a permanent com- 
mittee of two senators and five Veputies assume 
legislative power and control of general ad- 
ministration. State religion Roman Catholic, 
but all others tolerated. Education obligatory , 
cost partly borne by the State. Cattle and sheep 
form the chief wealth of the country, but there 
1s a future for agriculture. There are over 


tooo miles of railway open » 72,110 8q 
miles; pop. goo,ccc. Revenue, '97, £3,300,000, 
expenditure, 43,191,000; debt, 98, 425,670,000, 


imports, ‘96, £5,105,947; exports, £6,077,820 
For Ministry, etc , see DIPLOMATIC ~-History, 


798 —Ex President Herrera and others of the 
Oppositien were arrested on a charge of con- 


IVACCINATION. 

The enforcement of vaccination has for many 
ears been a subject of much controversy 
e Boards of Guardians, the authorities 
empowered to enforce the Vaccination Acts, 
were most diverse 1n their action,and while some 
Boards ngorously enforced the law and prose- 
cuted defaulters at every CPpOriMmIty others 
abstained altogether from taking proceedings 
against persons who did not have their oo” 
dren vaccinated. An anti-vaccination leagu 
aroused much opposition to the practice of 
vaccination, founding their objection chiefly 
on the risk of communication of diseases by 
means of vaccination. In the case of one 
Board of Guardians the Local Government 
Board endeavoured, by obtaining a mandamus, 
to compel them to enforce vaccination, and 
some of the guardians were imprtsoned, but 
the result was not Satisfactory, and this 
method of compulsion was not again resorted 
to. Meanwhile, some Boards of Guardians 
were doing much harm to the cause of vaccina- 
tion by repeated prosecutions of the same 
offenders. In ’89 the Royal Commission on 
Vaccination was appointed. The members of 
the Commission were —Lord Herschel! (Char- 
man); Sir James Paget, Bart., F.R.S.; Sir 
Charles ple, Bart., M.P.; Sir W. Guyer 
Hunter, M.P.; Sir Edwin H. Galsworthy ; 
Sir William Savory, Bart.; John Syer Bnstowe, 
M.D.; Wm. ioe ‘Collins, D John S. Dug- 
dale, Q.C., M.P.; Professor Michael F oster, 
M.D.; Jonathan Hutchinson; J. Allanson 
Picton, MP,; Samuel Whitbread, M.P., 
F. Meadows Wnte, Q.C.; and J. A. Bright, 
M.P. The Commission ee an ous 

report in ‘92, recommending t repeat 
penalties for sg tc amet should not be 


imposed. report was issued in 
Sept. ‘96. It tes 
Cemmissioners, 


signed eby tx out of 38 


| eeb: roth), and a provisional Government was 
re) 


rmed to admunister affairs until the elections 


Bln lS, Sa tetees ele Sik Se OW Peete pata 

in his honour, bualicee revived, and the 
general outlook immensely 1m roved A revolt 
of two artillery regiments, led by officers who 
favoured ex-President Herrera, was crushed 
(July 4th), the Blancos and the population 
penerally supporting President Cuestas. The 
ringleaders were at once banished to Buenos 
Ayres The Government decided (Sept. 4th) 
to suspend the issue of treasury certificates, 
to resume the cash payment of its local monthly 
obligations, and to convert the outstanding 
certificates, amounting to about $4,000,000, into 
6-per-cent internal debt, guaranteed by a tax 
on the administrative salaries. 


aD 


| W. J Collins and Mr J Allanson Picton The 
Commissioners declared their opinion that 
vaccination has a protective effect, diminish- 
ing the hability to attack and mitigating the 
| severity of tee disease, that this protection 1s 
| greatest during the nine or ten years following 
vaccination—it then rapidly diminishes, but 
never altogether ceases, that re-vaccination 
restores the tempor protection against 
attack, and that the beneficial effects of vaccina- 
tion are greatest in those cases in which it has 
been most thorough, that the diseases alleged 
to result from vaccination are undoubtedly real 
and not inconsiderable in gross amount, yet 
insignificant in relation to the extent of vaccina- 
tion work done, and are diminishing under the 


better precautions of the present day. e 
principal recommendations of the 
were as follows —1:1 Repeated penalties for 


non-vaccination should be abolished. 2 
lymph instead of humanised lymph should be 


used. 3 Calf lymph should be supplied by 
the State, and be within the reach of every 
vaccinator. 4. Vaccination should be _per- 


formed at the child’s home, as in Scotland, 
instead of at public vaccination stations. 
5 Every medical man who performs vaccina- 
tion successfully should be entitled to a fee 
in the same way as public vaccinators. 6. The 
period within which a child must be vaccinated 
should be extended to six months (instead of 
| three months) from birth. 7. Persons having 
a conscientious objection to vaccination might 
be exempt from penalties for non-vaccination 
of their children if they satisfied the local 
authority of their objection, or made a statu- 
, tory d 10n before a magistrate or other 
authorised person. Any chaage of law to this 
effect was to be limited to five years in the 
first instance. 8. Persons impnsoned for 
non-vaccination of their children shonld not 
be treated as criminals. The Co 
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attached great importance to re-vaccination, 
but did not recommend that it should be 
compulsory. Dr. Collins and Mr. Picton, the 
dissentient Commissioners, as well as Mr. 
Whitbread and Mr. J A Bright, recommended 
the abolition of compulsory vaccination, The 
statistics of vaccination show a great falling 
off in the numbers vaccinated, and this is 
particularly the case since the period when 
the Royal Commission was appointed In ’9o5, 
out of 921,512 children whose births were 
registered, 624,690, or 678 per cent., were 
recorded as having been successfully vacci- 
nated , 104,830, Or 11 4 per cent., died unvacci- 
nated; while of the rest more than 20 per 
cent. of the total number born appear to have 
escaped vaccination There 1s every reason 
to think that the returns for '96 and 97 will 
show a far larger proportion of unvaccinated 
children. In the Metropolis there has always 
been a greater proportion of unvaccinated 
children than in the rest of England In the 
ear ending Sept ‘97, the vaccinations per- 
ormed by public vaccinators at the cost of 
the poor rate e the proportion of 32 per 
cent to the births registered during the year 
In '8: this percentage was 61 
The Vacoination Aot, 88, effected great changes 
in the Jaw as to vaccination, following closely 
many of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission The most important changes 
related to the substitution of domiciliary 
vaccination for vaccination at public stations, 
the use of glycerinated calf lymph in all cases 
where required, and the exemption from 
penalties of conscientious objectors. For fuller 
details see Session, sects 97 and 98. The Act 
does not deal with the subject of revaccination 
On Oct. 18th, 98, the Local Gov ent 
issued an order regulating the duties, re 
muneration, etc, of public vaccinators and 
vaccination officers, and 1epealing all previous 
regulations as to vaccination. Vaccination 
officers and public vaccinators are appointed 
by the Boards of Guardians; the former have 
the duty of enforcing the Vaccination Acts— 
they issue notices to parents keep records 
as to vaccination of all the children in their 
district, and institute proceedings in cases of 
default. A vaccination officer 1s empowered 
to take proceedings of his own accord against 
persons 1n default, without any direction from 
the Board of Guardians (see the decision of 
ais Sg ppeiota shear ie - cee 2 
ramble v we [97], 1 » 28 the 
order of the Oren Board. the 
guardians are to pay the reasonable expenses 
incurred by a vacomnation officer in proceedings 
taken by him. Previously, vaccination officers 
and public vaccinators were remunerated 
chiefly by fees in respect of successful vaccina- 
tions, and owing to the dimimshing number of 
vaccinations in recent years their remuneration 
Was in many cases greatly reduced. Hence- 
forth both public vaccinators and vaccination 
officers are to be paid by fees for every birth 
registered in their district in addition to fees 
for successful vaccinations. It may be useful 
to note that a public vaccinator 1s required to 
vaccinate, free of charge, with poccrpsee 
calf st issued by the Local Government 
Board, any child resident 1n his digtrict or any 
erson (not a child) who has not previously 
m vaccinated, and also to re-vaccinate 


an. 
who is ten years of age or over. and 
wipe pan net been previoualy re-vaccinat 
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withm a penod of ten years. If so requested, 
the public vaccimator 1s to visit the home ot 
the person for performing the vaccination. 


Vi Act, '98. See SEssION, sect. g9. 
ce ag 


. This pioneer ofthe so-catied 
society journal was founded by Mr T. Gibson 


Bowles (now M P. for King’s Lynn) 1n Nov. 68, 
It has always been noted fer its hterary pre- 
tensions, and for its weekly caricature, which 
1s sui generts. The chief artist 1s Mr, Leslie 
Ward (‘‘Spy ”),@vho occupies the position 80 
long held by the late Carlo Pellegrin: (“ Ape”). 
Its politics are old-fashioned Tory. It devotes 
considerable space to Service matters. Vantty 
Fair changed hands for the second time 1n Its 
history in March ’95, but the Editor and er 
is still Mr. Oliver A. Fry. Office, 7, Essex 
Street, Strand, W C. 

Van Rooy, Arrton, baritone vocalist, was b 
at Rotterdam, 1870. He adopted the musical 
profession in ’92, as a pupil of Stockhausen, in 
Frankfort Showing a predilection for Wa 
nerian parts, he was engaged at the Bayreut 
Festival in t’97, and specially distinguished 
himself as Wotan in ‘‘Der Ring des Nibe- 
lungen ” Sang in London at Queen’s Hall at 
close gf same year After playing Wotan in 
“Die Walkure” at Covent Garden, in May ’98, 
he sustained the same character there during 
the subsequent three cycles of the ‘‘ Ring ” 

Vaughan, His Eminence Herbert Cardinal, 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, 
and successor of Cardinal Manning as head of 
the Roman Catholic Church in England He 
was b, at Gloucester, a aes rsth, 1832, and is the 
eldest son of the late Lieut Colonel Vaughan 
of Courtfield, Herefordshire. He was educate 
at Stonyhurst College and in Belgium. Then, 
abandoning his first intention to enter the 
army, he went to Downside, and afterwards to 
Rome, where he entered the Accademia des 
nobils Eccleszast:ct, and studied for some time 
with the future Cardinal Manning. He was 
ordained priest at Lucca, Oct. 28th, ’54, and 
alterwards, retul ning to England, he joimed 
the oblates of St. arles (a congregation of 
secular priests founded by the late Cardinal 
Manning at Bayswater), and was sent to St. 
Edmund’s College, near Ware, of which he 
was Vice President till 62 Having resolved 
to found a Missionary College, he went in ’63 
to North and South America to gather funds ; 
and afterwards bought a house and land at 
Mill Hill, near London, where he began the 
College with only one student The first stone 
of the present College at Mill Hill was laid in 
‘Gon and the College has now a large number 
of students. In spite of his entreaties to be 
allowed to remain simply a priest, he was ap- 

anted Bishop of Salford 1n ‘72. The work he 

idghere, the building of St. Bede’s College 
for commercial education, his crusade against 
intemperance, his rescue work for children, and 
his pastoral letters and other writings, are 
well known On the recommendation of the 
Propaganda he was elected by the Pope to the 
see of Westminster, April 8th, ‘92, took pos- 
session of the see May rath, and received the 
palhum Aug. 16th. In Jan '93 he was madea 
member of the Sacred College of Cardinals, 
with the title of Cardinal Priest. On June agth, 
‘9p he laid with much solemnity the first stone 
of the Westminster Cathedral, a vast and 
stately ‘edifice in the Byzantine style, w. 
18 NOW in course z erechon, The Cardi 
took part in Sept. in the great celebrat: 
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by the Roman Catholics of Eogiacd, of the 
13th Centenary of the landing of St. Augustine. 


egetarian Federal Union, The, 1s an 
association of such Societies throughout the 
world as may be willing to unite together for 
mutual counsel and the promotion of Vege- 
tarianism—+te. abstynence from the flesh of 
animals (fish, flesh, and fowl) as food, and the 
encouragement of the use of cereals, pulses, 
seeds, grains, fruits, nuts, andes! the whole- 
some products of the vegetable kingdom 
The Vegetanan » which celebrated its 
jubilee year in ’96-7, 1s the oldest Vegetarian 
Srey. in Great Britain. The Secretary 1s 
Mr. Alfred Broadbent, and the offices are at 
16, Oxford Street, Chorlton-on Medlock, 
Manchester _ The official organs of the Federal 
Umon are The Vegetarian (weekly), and The 
Vegetarian Messenger and Review (monthly) 
Literature and lecturers are sent free 
There is a Vegetarian Hospital, with 20 beds 
In connection with it, at Pouehton, Essex 
President, Mr. A. F. Hills, DL ; Treasurer, 
Mr T. Anderson Hanson, Secretary, Mr 
Josiah Oldfield, MA, BCL Offtces, Memo- 
rial Hall, 16, Farringdon Street, London, F Cc 


Venezuela. A republic in South America, 
consisting of eight states or provinces, two 
settlements, and a Federal Distmct It 1s 
governed by a President, who holds office for 
two years, assisted by a Federal Counc) of 
1g members appointed by Congress every 
two years Congress consists of a Senate of 
24 members, three of whom are nominated by 
the legislature of each province, and a House 
of Representatives of 52 members, elected 
directly, one member to every 35,000 of popu 
lation. The eight constituent states have each 
their own legislature and executive Koman 
Catholicism 1s the state religion, but private 
exercise of others 18 permitted. Education 
Is in a backward state, but 1s compulsory and 
free. La Guayra 1s the chief port 
Republic, and 1s connected with Caracas by a 
railway which 18 a marvel of engineering skull 
The chief aioe are coffee, cocoa, timber, 
cattle and hides. A pri, Terese boundary 
dispute between Great Britain representing 
British Guiana and Venezuela, attracted uni- 
versal attention during ‘96, and led to some 
friction between Great Britain and the United 
States. Venezuela bases her claims on those 
put forward by Spain, to whose mghts she 
succeeded on eure her independence in 
182t. The British, on the other hand, took over 
their claims from the Dutch, by whom the 
colony was ceded to them in 1814 In’39 the 
Schomburgk line was surveyed, and in °41 
marked out ast a reasonable basis for a settle- 
ment of the dispute. Thig line was not meant 
as indicat the extreme limit of the term- 
tory over ‘which British mghts extended, but 
simply as a reasonable compromise. However, 
Venezuela refused to accept it, and subsequent 
negotiations, including offers from both sides, 
came to nothmg In ’8: a modified Schomburgk 
line was drawn, including rather more territory 
than the original line. 8 was in response 
to an offer from Venez of a boundary line 
running from the coast at the mouth of the 
Maroco west to 60° W., and thence due south. 


piesetc relations were suspended in ’87, 
in ‘90 Great Britain that the 
modified Schomburgk line was the minimum 
of her demands, by Venezuelan 
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troops in ‘94 and ’g95 on British officials at 
Uruan, in the Cuyun: district, led to more 
trouble, for the United States then took up 
the question, represcnune England's policy as 
one of unjustifiable aggrandisement. It was, 
however, agreed 1n Nov. ’96 to settle the dispute 
on the pnnciple that Bntish Guiana should be 
treated as if 1t were an individual, and that 
fifty years’ holding, whether by political control 
or actual settlement, should give a good title, all 
the other points being decided by arbitration. 
The Arbitrationtreaty was signed | eb. 2nd, ’97. 
Diplomatic relations with Great Britain were 
restored, Sefior Pietr: being appointed Minister 
in London Lord Herschell and Mr Justice 
Collins were appointed arbitrators for Great 
Britain, and Chief Justice Fuller and Justice 
Brewer for the nited States, wi the 
dl to choose a fifth arbitrator, failing 
which appointment, King Oscar of Sweden 
was to name the man for the position. The 
treaty further provided that the arbitral tribu- 
nal, so constituted, should investigate and 
ascertain the extent of the tegritories that 
might lawfully be claimed the United 
Netherlands or by the kingdom of Spain re- 
spectively, at the time of the acquisition by 
Great Britain of the colony of British Guiana, 
and should determine the boundary line be 
tween the colony of Bntish Guiana and the 
United States of Venezuela The arbitrators 
are to be governed by the ollowsink rule, and 
by such principles of international law, not 
inconsistent therewith, as they may determine 
to be applicable to the case —‘‘ Adverse hold 
ing or prescription during a period of 50 
years shall make a good title The arbitra- 
tors may deem exclusive political contro! of a 
district as well as actual settlement thereof 
sufficient to constitute adverse holding or to 
make title by prescription ” The printed case 
of each of the two parties, accompamied by 
the documents, the official correspondence, 
and other evidence on which each relies, 
must be delivered in duplicate to each of the 
arbitrators and to the agent of the other party 
within a period not exceeding eight months 
from the ratification of the treaty Within 
four months after sych delivery either party 
may deliver a counter case and additional 
documents, correspondence, and evidence 
The agent of each party must, within three 
months after the delivery of the counter-case, 
deliver a printed argument showing the points 
and referring to the evidence upon which his 
Government relies, and either party may also 
support the same before the arbitrators by 
oral argument of counsel The arbitrators 
must meet at Paris within sixty days after the 
delivery of the printed arguments, and examine 
and decide the questions laid ‘before them. 
Professor Maertens was afterwards selected 
as the President of the Trbunal, which will 
meet at Paris in the spring of ‘00. Area, 
594165 8G. M.; POP. 2,444,816. pital, Caracas, 
pop. 72,429. Revenue, ‘95, 41,546,700; expendi- 

» $1,546,700; imports, 94, about 43,000,000 ; 
exports, £4,263,592 ; zz debt, interior, 
£2,777,645; exterlor, £2,709,435- Army about 
7a80, exclusive of militia (about 60,c00 strong). 
For Ministry, etc.,see DiPLOMATIC.—History, 98. 
Mr. H. Dw j, the British Minister, was 
received by the Premdent (Dec. 11th, ’97), and 
diplomatic relations between the two countries 
were resumed. A new Cabinet wasformed by 
peor Andrade, with Sefor Matos as Minister 
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of Finance (Maroh 12th) The Government made 
to an Italian colomsation society a Jarge land 
concession in June in return for an under- 
taking by the society to bring over a minimum 
-“ yooo families r annum for a period of 
15 years and settle them on the ceded lands 

he Government agreed to pay 18 fr. per 
annum sore the 15 years for each immigrant 
brought into Venezuela, to give to the company 
six hectares of land for each immigrant over 
ten years of age, and to permit the :mportation 
free of duty of everything required for the 
immigrants The company undertook also te 
establish within three years from the date o: 
the contract a bank with a capital of 20,000,00c 
fr , 12,000,000 to be specially devoted to the 
encouragement of agriculture It was reported 
in November that both the Venezuelan and 
the Bntish Government had handed 1n th 
historica]) documents and maps 1n support o! 
their claims to Professor Maertens in March, 
and in August had delivered a counter case 
agninet the first arguments used by each 
Ihe final o inted arguments were to be 
completed b ember ‘88, and the verbal 
arguments delivered before the Arbitrators 
at Paris in the spring of 99 

Verdi, Giuseppe, 1s the son of an innkeeper 
at Rancola, inthe duchy of Parma He was b 
1814, and studied at Milan His first work of any 
ri, wena was the incidental music toa drama, 
‘« Oberto di San Bonifazio” (’39), but he quickly 
rose to supremacy onthe opera stage with su 
works as ‘‘T Lombardi’ C43}, ‘‘Ernani,” ‘‘Rigo 
letto, ’ “Il Trovatore, ’ “‘ raviata ” (53), “Un 
Ballo 1n Maschera ’ (59), ‘‘ Aida’ ( {2 and 
‘‘ Montezuma,” produced in’78_ A fine dramatic 
gift and a love for showy, taking melodies, lie 
at the root of Verdis remarkablé success In 
"74 he composed the ‘‘ Requiem” for Alessandro 
Manzoni. ‘‘Otello” was produced at Milan, 
86, and was reproduced in London at the 
Lyceum 1n ’89. He celebrated his jubilee as a 
composer in Nov ’89 In Feb 93 a new opera 
oe ”’ was produced by him at Milan, an 
received with immense enthusiasm, both there 
and at Paris, where he himself was presentin 94 


VICTORIA. 


Victoria 1g the smallest in size and southern 
most in position of the colonies in Australia 
It occupies the south eastern corner, and 1s 
divided from New South Wales on the north 
by the rey river, and from South Australia 
on the west by the 141st mendian of E long 
Area, 87,8848q mules; 1,179,029, includin 
gooo Chinese and 565 aborigines ~The capt 
18 the largest city mn Australia 
(pop. 458,610), situated on Hobson’s Bay and 
the river Yarra Executive 1s vested in the 
Governor and responsible Ministry There 
are two Houses of Parliament, the upper the 

tive Gouncl, and the lower the 

ve Assembly. [he Council consists of 48 
members, elected for six yeare by male 
citizens possessing freehold property worth 
£10 per annum or leasehold with tenure of 
at least five years, 425 per annum, or 
oecupy ng 6 tenant property of the same 
annual value, unless posse of educational 
uahficatien, such as university graduates, 
clerey, eer doctors, lawyers, or 

officers 


Awe ae 
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su ay Members o the Lower Bouse we 
joo a . Victoria 1s represented in 

fhe Federal Council of Austraha. For local 
government the colony 1s divided into 58 
urban and 150 rural municipalities The chef 
religious denominations are the Church of 
England, Presbyterian Methodists and 
Roman Catholics Educafion 1s compulsory, 
and 18 free and secular The University of 
Melbourne 18 hoth an examining and a teaching 
body Agriculture, minipg and manufactures, 
employ the bulk of the population The chief 
products are gold, wool, wheat, and butter 
Revenue,’97 8,46,971,652, expenditure, £6,834,092, 
ampere 97, 415,454,482; exports, £16,739,670, 
pe lic debt, £47,058,081 See AUSTRALIA, 

RITISH EMPIRE (table), and DirpLomaTIc 

History, ’98.—The Austral Federal Con 
vention met for its third session at Mel 
bourne (Jan zoth), and sat till March 17th 
On the departure of the Governor, Lord 
Brassey, on six months leave of absence, 
Sir John Madden, Chief Justice, assumed the 
administration of the government § The 


popular vote on the Federation question 
showed 100,520 votes for the Bull, and 
22,0f4 against (June 4th) Sir George 


Turner 11 his Budget statement (July 26th) 


estimated the i1evenue for the ensuing 
year at £607,439, and the expenditure at 
46,873,529 e outlook all round was favour 


able, and the agricultural and mining industries 
were prospering He proposed to raise a loan 
of £1,000,000, which, together with £500,000 1n 
hand, would be devoted to public works—e ¢', 
railways, wineries, cool storage, technical 
education, irrigation, etc 
Victoria Alexandrina, Qucen of Great 

Britain and Ireland and Empress of was 
b at Kensington Palace May 24th, 1819 Sheis 
the only child of the late Duke of Kent, third 
son of George III , by Louisa Victoria, Princess 
of Saxe Coburg, and sister of Leopold [ , King 
if the Belgians The young princess, whose 
ather died when she was only nine months old, 
was brought up under the care of her mother 
and of the Duchess of Northumberland, who 
superintended hereducation She 
uncle William IV June 20th, ’87, and was crowned 
in Westminster Abbey, June 26th,°88 She mar- 
ried, Feb roth, ‘40, Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg 
Gotha, who died of gastric fever Dec 14th, 61 

Her mother, the Duchess of Kent, died March 
16th inthe same year For many yearsafter the 
death of the Prince Consort, the Queen lived 1n 
seclusion, though she regularly performed her 
official duties On Jan 1st, ’77,1n accordance 
with an Act of Parliament, adopted during Mr. 
Disraelis Administration in the previous ses- 
sion, Her Majesty was proclaimed Empress of 
Infha by the Viceroy at Delhi. On several occa- 
sions prior to her marriage the Queen was sub- 
jected to annoyance at the hands of insane 
admirers; and several other attempts have at 
different times been made upon Her Ma 
hfe. In ’69 she prousted ‘Leaves from 
Journal of Gur Life in the 


volume was issued by her under the ttle ot 
More of 


‘a7. In Sept. ’96 the Emperor and of 
Russia bral on a visit to the 
till Oct, ard. 


Vie] 


puns ’97 Her Majesty completed the sixtieth 
year of her reign, and thus passed the longest 
limit previou attained by any English 
sovereign. (For a descmption of the Com- 
memoration of the Jubilee see specif article 
JUBILEE CELEBRATIONS, g8 ed.) The usu 
visit to Nice took pace in March and April 
98, and President faure paid a visit to Her 
Majesty while she was at the Villa Liserb. 


Victoria and Albert, Royal of, was 
imstituted in 1862, and enlarged 1n ’64, 65 and 
803 18 for es, and consists of four classes 
Registrar, Sir A. W. Woods. 


Victoria Institute. This society, which has 
now been 1n existence for 31 years, was founded 
to associate together men of science and all 
interested and qualified persons 1n investigating 
“impartially and fully the most important ques 
tions of philosophy and science, especially those 
that bear upon the great truths revealed in Holy 
Scripture”, ‘‘to examine and discuss all sup- 
posed scientific results with reference to final 
causes, and the more comprehensive and 
fundamental piinciples of philosophy proper, 
based upon faith in the existence of one 
Eternal God’ ; and to bring together the re 
sults of such labours 1n the printed naionsciatts 
of the Society All desirous of belonging to 
or supporting a society having these aims are 
admitted as associates The number of mem 
bers and associates 18 1495, one third of whom 
reside abroad and 1n the colonies President, 
Sir George Stokes, Bart , Secretary, Captain 
F Petrie, Adelphi Terrace, W C, 

Victorian Order, The Royal, was created 
and instituted by Her Majesty, by letters 
patent under the Great Seal, A ril ’96 «= Those 
admitted to the order are to be British subjects 
who may have rendered important or personal 
services to the Sovereign , or foreigners upon 
whom Her Majesty may think fit to confer the 
distinction, and who are to rank as honorary 


members Members of the order are divided 
Into five classes — 
Knights Grand Cross - GCVO 
Knights Commanders KCVO. 
Commanders CVO 


Members of the Fourth Class 
Members of the Fifth Class 

Members of the first and second classes receive 
the honour of Knighthood, and a list of those 
admitted Nov. ’97—Nov. ’98 will be found under 
Kwnicuts. The first three classes rank after 
the corresponding classes of the order of the 
Indian Empire. Chancery of the Order, St 

ames’s Palace , Chancellor, The Lord Chamber 

ain for the time being , The Keeper 
of Her Majesty's Privy Purse for the time being 


Victoria University, founded and incor- 

pornced royal charter 1880, grew out of Owe 
chester (q v ), which was established 

BI. des Owens College 1t now comprises 

niversity College, Liverpool ('84), at which 
the new Victona buildings, erected at a cost 
of £53,000, were opened in Dec. ’92, and the 
Yor College, Leeds (’87), and consists 
of a federation of colleges, not necessaril 
and. Comundge.” Ohascelior,’ Earl ‘Spence 
an ridge. , neer, 
KG. ; Wine. hakesllor, Nathan Bodington, 
Litt.D. Registrar, Alfred Hughes, M.A. Under- 
graduates about r100m number. Grants 
nical, comme 1 
properly quahfied candidates, and certificates 


to women, and examines scheols. Its 


? 
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tech-| an excellent spint is shown by bo 
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are B.A., M.A. B.8o., M.8ec., LL.B., 0.3. and 
Oh.B, Ch.M., Mus.B., Latt.D., D.Sc, LL.D, 
odvag Us,/), 


Virgin Islands An archipelago in the West 
Indies, ont immediately to the east of Puerto 
Raco f the principe! islands Spain holds 
Oulebra and Biecque, Denmark possesses Santa 
Oruz, St. Thomas, and 8t. John, and England 
owns Tortola, Virgin Gorda, and An . The 
latter form a presidency of the British federal 
colony of the Leeward Islan Total area of 
the presidency, which embraces in all about 32 
islands, 58 sq m , total pop 4635. See BRITISH 
EMPIRE (table) 


VOLUNTEERS 


The Volunteer force maintains both its effi- 
clency and popularity, and progress continues 
to be made Early in the year the returns 
presented for 97 gave the full total of 225,206 
efficients The men now pass a much more 
severe musketry test than formerly The 
force for the hrst time si go showed 
a decrease Ihe enrolled stren has been 
as follows since the establishment of the 
force °60, 119,146, 61, 161,239, “62, 157,818, 
63, 162,935 , "64, 170,544, 65, 178,484, 66, 181,565, 
67, 187,864 , 68, 199,194 » '69, 195,287  '70, 193,893 ; 
71, rvg,608 , "72, 178,279 , 78, 171,937 , "74, 175,387, 
"75, 131,080, '76, 185,501 , '%7, 193,026, 78, 203,213; 
79, 206,265 , ‘80, 206,537, ‘él, 208,308 , "62, 207,330, 
83, 209,365 , "84, 215,015 , 85, 224,012, 86, 226,752; 
87, 228,038 , 88, 226,469, 89, 224,021 , 90, 221,048; 
91, 222,046, 93, 225,423, 98, 227,741, 96, 2371408 
95, 231,704, "98, 236,059, °87, 231,796 he 
authorised establishment, inclusive of perma- 
nent staff, was 262,558 Difficulty continues 
to be experienced 1n finding officers 


Organisation. — Volunteer corps are 
raised under the Volunteer Act 1863 (26 & a7 
Vict,c 65) IThev are subject tothe provisions 
of that Act and any Acts amending 1t, and like- 
wise to all regulations made with regard to 
volunteer corps by the authouty of Her 
Majesty’s principal Secretary of State for War. 
The Volunteer (Miltary Service) Act of °96 
provides that ‘‘Whenever an order for the 
embodiment of the Militia 1s in force, an 
member of a Volunteer corps may offer himself 
for actual military service, and if the services 
of such numbers of anv corps as, in the 
opinion of the Secretary of State, 1s sufficient 
to enable them to be separately organised are 
accepted, then those members may be called 
out either as a corps or as part of a corps.” 
The Volunteers, like the Militia, form junior 
battalions attached to the line regiments m 
their respective districts. Their own organi- 
sation as a cohesive and independent fighting 
force 1s still imperfect, for they have not the 
auxihary services, and it 18 not possible to 
ensure that all trained volunteers shall go 
through, even once a year, the exercises 
necessary to makethem really efficient soldiers. 
To give them greater cohesion they have been 
formed in 33 brigades, but the organisation 1s 


as yet rudimentary, for the officers commanding 
walanteer infant brigades do not 1n all cases 
inspect the battalions in-their command, and 


riect. But 


ed by the ral sticlency the 
men, as 1s prov ene 

increase an the mounted end cychiat infantry, 
the energy shown by the Railway Volunteer 


the scheme of mobilisation 18 1m 


653 


Wak] 


Staff Corps, and a movement recently set on 
foot to establish a Volunteer Reserve, com posed 
of those who have been compelled to leave the 
ranks, but cherish their connection with the 
corps, and retain their devotion to its service 
Constant effortsare being made to increase the 
efficiency of the force It 1s hoped that the new 
prante to officers will bring a good class to the 
orce They are made contingent upon the 
attainment of proficiency 
The Latest Returns —Arms were distr: 
buted thus Light Horse, 220, Artillery, 42,324, 
Engineers and Submarine Miners, 12,475, 
Rifles, 175,400, Medical Staff Corps, 1379 
total of 6306 officers and 13 9 sergeants are 
returned as having earned the Government 
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grant of sos , 1605 officers have passed in 
tactics or artillery, 13 officers and 22 non 
commissioned officers have earned the grant 
for signaling» and 11 officers and 28 non-com 
missioned officers that for supply and transport 
duties Ihe number present at inspection in 
97 Was 197,645 
ndtture.—The gross sum upon the 
estimates of 96-9 for the pay and allowances 
ot volunteer erps was £614,200, aS compared 
with £627,200 th ‘978 ‘The expenditure on the 
force 1s as follows pay of adjutants, £76,200, 
pay of sergeant instructors, £98,500, capitation 
ts to volunteer corps, £259,500, allowances 
in aid of volunteer camps, £135,000, mis 
cellaneous charges, £45,500 


Ww 


Wakefield, Bishop of See under PEERAGE 
ales, HRH Albert Edward, Prince of, 
was b at Buckingham Palace, Nov oth, 1841, 
created Prmnce of Wales and karl of Chester, 
by tent under the Great Seal, on Dec 4th 
of the same year, baptised at St Georges 
Chapel, Windsor Castle, Jan 2sth, 42 Ed at 
Christ Church, Oxford (DCL 68), and at 
Trin Coll, Camb (LL D>: and Edin Univ 
(LL D), also LL D Dublin (68), and Cal 
citta ( i» Prince of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Prince of Wales 
Duke of Saxony, Prince of Say Cobur and 
Gotha, Great Steward of Scotland, Duke of 
Cornwall and Rothsay, Earl of Chester, Car 
rick, and Dublin, Baron Renfrew, and Lord 
of the Isle, KG,KT,KP,GCB,GCSI, 
GCMG GCIE,PC He1s personal A D C 
to Her Majesty the Queen, a field maishal of 
the forces, colonel 1n chief of 1st and and Life 
Guards and Royal Horse Guards, colonel roth 
Hussars, hon colonel of the Oxford and the 
Cambridge University Corps, of the Middlesex 
Civil Service Corps of Rifle Volunteers, of the 
‘abs Batt Gordon Highlanders, and the Suthér 
d Highland Rifle Volunteers, hon admiral 

of the Fleet Holds the rank of field marshal 
in the German army, and 1s colonel in chief of 
the sth Pomeranian Bliicher Hussars He is 
also colonel of the Austro Hungarian r2th Regt 
of Hussars Admitted to the Middle Temple, 
called to the bar and to the bench of that Society 
(Oct 3xst, ’61) H is an Eider Brother 
of Trimty House, also Grand Master of the 
United Grand Lodge of Freemasons of England 
C74) ; President of the Society of Arts and of 
t Bartholomew's Hospital March 
voth, 63) H RH the Princess Alexandra Caro- 
line et ge haa Louisa Julia eldest dau 
of Chris IX , King of Denmark, and sister 
of the Empress of Kussia and the of 
Greece her marnage the Howse of Com- 


mons voted her an annual allowance of 
20,000, and £30,000 1n the event of her sur 
viving the ce e Prince and Princess 


celebrated their silver "88. —sdIn the 
winter of "71, while Stree with his Falla 
at bis country seat, Sandringham, Norfolk, 

Prince was attacked with fever, 


at was feared would prove fatal, but d 


‘after several week 


ks prostration he recovered, 


andeon Feb 27th, 72, he attended a pubhe 
in 8t PaulsOathedral He visited 
Qanada and the United States in 60, and the 
Holy Landin 62, and went on a tour through 
India in 756 In company with the Princess 
he made a tour through Ireland (85), where he 
met with a cordial reception e evinced an 
active interest 1n the promotion ofthe late senes 
of Exhibitions held at South Kensington, and 
despite not a little opposition succeeded in 
establishing the Im Institute (gv) In 
93 he became a member of the Poor Law Com- 
mission, and in et did important service to 
his country at St Petersburg, whither he went 
on the death of the Czarin November During 
6 H RH won the Derby and the St Leger, 
the former victory exciting a scene of un- 
aralleled enthusiasm at som In the 
ubilee Celebrations of id the Prince took a 
pomue t, especially in regard to the 
rince of Waless Hospital Fund for London 
A somewhat serious accident befel him in 9%, 
his knee being injured 1n a fall 
Wales, The University of, 1s a federal teach 
ing University Its constituent colleges are 


the University College of Wales, Aberystwith, 
the University College of North Wales, Bangor, 
and the University College of South Wales 


and Monmouthshire, Cardiff, all of which will be 
found noticed under their separate headin 
It has powers to confer degrees in the faculties 
of Arts or Letters, Science, Techmical or Ap- 
plied Science, Law, Music, and Theolo The 
charter passed under the Great Seal on Nov 3oth, 
$3, since which time the task of getting the 
machinery of the University into working 
roar tie pasar pre mae On Jan rath, 
94, a large and influen eputation of persons 
interested in Welsh education waited upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with a view to 
secure the requisite fun The demand for 
the first year was for £3000, which Sir Wilham 
Harcourt was able to grant. The first meeting 
of the pint y pubber bane body, the Univerasty 
Court, was held m the Privy Council Chamber, 
wan ake oer the Earl f Roschery es Lard 
was taken 2 o 1 as 
President of the Council. The Prime Minister, 
in addressin Court, referred to the 
emocratic c er of the new Univernty 
At this and subsequent meetings, statutes 


G54 
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were adopted, a Theological Board was formed, 
nine Welsh theological colleges were recog- 
nised as institutions in which candidates for 
theological degrees in the Univetsity might 
receive instruction, and the 
organisation was proceeded with The Univer 
sity Senate, whichis composed of the heads of 
departments 1n the tnree constituent colleges, 
has settled upon the courses of study for the 
initial degrees of the Univergty in Arts and 
Science The matmculation examinations are 
heideachyearin June Thechief officers of the 
University are Chancellor, H R H The Prince 
of Wales, K G , Senor Tapety Chancellor, Dr 
isambard Owen , Vice Chancellor, Principal 
Viriamu Jones, University College of South 
Wales and Monmouthshire , Registrar, Mr Ivor 
James, Brecon 


Walfisch Bay 1s a dependency of Cape 
Colony situated on the west coast of Africa, 
in the middle of the coast line of Ge1man South 
West Africa Area, 430 Sq m _, pop 768 See 
Care CoLony 


Wallace Collection This famous collection 
of works of art, generously bequeathed to the 
nation by the late Lady Wallace, was vested 
in a body of trustees appointed by the Treasury 
consisting of the Earl of Rosebery, Sir Edwar 
Malet, Sir J S Maxwell, Sir Arthur Ellis, 
Mr Freeman Mitford, Mr A C de Rothschild, 
and Murray Scott Mr Claude Phillips 
has been appointed keeper of the collection, 
and 1t 1s to be permanently housed in Hertford 
House, Manchester Square, in which very 
extensive alterations are being carried out for 
the purpose 


ard, Mrs Humphry, is a daughter of 
Thomas Arnold, author of the well known 
‘‘Manual of anges Literature, a niece of 
Matthew Arnold, and granddaughter of Dr 
Arnold of Rugby She married in 1872 Mr 
Thomas Humphry Ward, at that time a tutor 
of Brasenose Col! , Oxford, now a member o 
the staff of the Zizmes, and editor of a well 
known edition of the English poets Mrs 
Ward epics deep interest 1n the establish- 
ment (’90) of University Hall, now merged in 
the Passmore Edwards Settlement, Tavistock 
Place, of which she 1s Hon Sec In ’84 she 
published ‘‘ Miss Bretherton, * 1n ’88 ‘‘ Robert 


sequel to ‘‘Marcella,’ in 96, and ‘‘ Helbeck of 
Bannisdale” in '988 She has also published 
various literary and historical essays, and 2 
translation of F Amuiel’s “Journal” She 
resides at Stocks House, Aldbury, near Tring, 
Herts, and in London 9 


War Office Under this Department are 
laced the military factories for the manu- 
ure of arms, powder, etc, and the 

army clothing depdét at Pimlico par 
mentary chief of the Department is the 
for War, who 1s aided by a Parlia- 


Under-Secretary, 2 Permanent Under- 
Semery. and 2 Fmancial Important 
changes in the organisation of War Office 


were effected in Nov. ‘95, when Viscount 
Wi succeeded the Duke of Cambndge 
as Commander-in-Chief. The main features of 
the new system are descri in the first 
section of the article Army, THE BritT1Isa 
See also SECRETARY OF STATE and MINISTRY 
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Water Colours See Roya. Society and 
Roya. INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
CoLours 
Water Supply of London 


ATER SUPPLY 


Waterworks Engineers, British - 
tion of. Established in April 96 e 
objects of the Association are to promote the 
interchange of information and ideas amongst 
its members, to receive and discuss communica 
tions from members and others as to water 
works engineering, management and finance, 
to originate and promote improvements in the 
law relating to waterworks, and to promote 
the interests of members The qualtfications 
for membership are the holding of posts as 
engineers or managers of waterworks under 
takings Engineers or their assistants may 
become associates in Class A, and persons of 
kindred professional knowledge or experience 
in Class B [here 1s also provision tor hon 
members and students embers pay an 
entrance fee of £2 2s and an ual subscerip 
tion of £1 1s , and associafts in Class A an 
entrance fee of £1 1s and a subscription of 
10s 6d, and 1n Class B an entrance fee of £2 25 
and subscription of {11s The third annual 
meeting was held at Soutampion, May 24th 
to 27th, 98 President, Mr Matthews, 
MifnstCE, FGS, Waterworks Engineer 
Borough of Southampton The and 
editor of Transactionsis Mr W H Brothers 
Offices, 54, Parhament St , Westminster, S W 


Watkinson, Rev W L, ex President of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Conference was b 
in Hull, of Methodist parents At an earl 
age he displayed preaching talent ot such hig. 
order that wAen, 1n_ 58,1n his twentieth year, 
he offered himselt for the ministry he was at 
once accepted, without preliminary college 


See LoNDON 


training is first circuit was Oldbury Suc- 
ceeding circuits included, amongst others, 
; Nottingham, Bolton, and Manchester Hus 


first London circuit was New Barnet (80) He 
rapidly acquired fame as a preacher, and in 
every circuit was invited to remain for the 
longest period allowable under the rule of 
Methodism In 83 he became a member of the 
Legal Hundred, and in & was the Fernley 
Lecturer The subject of his lecture was “ The 
Influence of Scepticism on racter” He 
was appointed Connexional Editor in ’93, and 
was chosen by Conference 1n ’94 to represent 
English Methodism in the Conference of the 
American Methodist Episcopal Church (North). 
Recently he has been appointed editor of the 
London Quarterly Review Amongst his pub- 
lished works, in addition to the Fernley 
Lecture, are ‘ Neonday Addresses” (4 vols ) 

delivered in the Central Hall ester, an 

the Philosophical Hall Leeds, also a volume 
of sermons entitled “The Transfigured Sack- 
cloth,” 1n the “ Preachers of the »” series. 
Address 29, Exeter Road, Brondes NW. 


Watson, was born in Wharfedale, 
Yorkshire, and even in his early youthgave evi- 
dence of powers which have since npened 
so splendidly For long, however, he met with 
little but apathy and of public tion 
But in ’92 a poem by him entitled ‘““Words- 
worth’s Grave” put his name ito ail 
critics’ mouths, and everything be has since 
pebueled has been y sought after. He 

well stood the test. His “ Lachryms 
Musarum” contained a memorial poem on 


655 
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Tennyson, which was one of the finest tributes 

d to the late Laureate. He also pu 
ished a collection of ‘‘ Love Lyrics,” and among 
his earlier efforts are ‘‘ Epigrams of Art, Life, 
and Nature,” and “The Prince’s Quest.’ 
Early in ’93 “The Eloping er eela a poetical 
ry hoa and an admirable volume of essays, 
‘Excursions in Criticism,” were published 
His most important volume, thus far. entitled 
“Odes, and Other Poems,” was published in 
Dec. ’94, ‘‘The Father of the Forest” in ’95, 
a volume of sonnets on the Armenian question 
entitled “‘The Year of Shame” in ‘96, and 
“The Hope of the World, and Other Poems,’ 
in ’97. A Civil List pension of £100 a year 
was conferred upon him in ’95. Address 
Devonshire Club. 

Watts, George Frederick, R A , was b. 1817 
In 43 his cartoon of ‘‘Caractacus led in 
Tnumph through the Streets of Rome” ob 
tained one of the three highest-class prizes of 
£300 at Westminster Hall Three years later, 
in a similar competition, his colossal o11 pictures, 
“‘Echo” and 44Alfred imciting the Saxons to 
porn the landing of the Danes,” secured 

im one of the three highest class pmzes of 
4500. Mr. Watts executed one of the frescoes 
in the Poets’ Hall of the Houses of Parhament, 
and painted 1n fresco the west end of Linooln’s 
Inn . He became a full member of the 
Royal Academy in ’67, but retired in 96 His 
paintings of ideal subjects, such as ‘‘ Love and 

eath,” ‘‘Hope,” “Orpheus and Eurydice, ’ 
have justly given him a world-wide fame. A 
baronetcy was offered to, but refused by, him 
in ’86, and the offer was renewed by Mr 
Gladstone 1n ’94, but again declined. In ’95 
he gave to the National Portrait Gallery fifteen 
oil portraits and two drawings. “On his 8oth 
birt day (Feb. 23rd, ’97) a handsomely ilumi- 
nated address of congratulation was presented 
to him by many of his friends and admirers. 

Ways and Means. The Committee of Ways 
and Means of the House of Commons (1) con- 
siders any proposals relative to old or new 
taxes and duties submitted to it by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (see FINANCE), and (2) 
votes suma, of money from the Consolidated 
Fund sufficient in amount to make good the 
supplies granted for the maintenance of the 
services of the year. Resolutions relative to 
taxation may be acted upon by the proper 
officers as soon as passed. us, In 1885 
Mr. Childers’ Budget resolutions increasing the 
spint duties were agreed to in Committee of 

ays and Means, and the higher duties were 
collected on the following day, and until the 
bill embodying the resolutions, and the Govern- 
ment which had framed them, were defeated, 
when the old duties were reverted to. At the 
end of the session a measure which on the 
one hand applies out of the Consolidated Fund 
the whole sum P bese to Her Majesty for the 
service of the cial year, and on other 
hand appropriates the supplies in acco ce 
with the votes rfp! passed in Committee of 
Supply, te presed, is known as the Appro- 
pe on Bill. See Cuarnman oF Ways AnD 
EANS. 


Wel-hal-wel, which was leased to Great 
Britain by China by a Convention signed at 
Peking in July '98, is a city situated in a deep 
baysabout 18 miles in circumference. The city 
is qa the Shantuag promontory, about 4o, miles 
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See under which boys 
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east of Chefoo, and lies nearly opposite Part 
on the northern side 
Gulf of Pechili. Wea- 
hai-we1 Harbour 1s sheltered, and can accom-. 
modate a large number of vessels. The city of 
Wei hai-wei is 10 the north-west corner of the 
bay, and 1s walled in. Forts command the 
entrances to the harbour. With the city and 
harbour there passed under British jurisdiction 
the island of Liu-Kung, on the north side of 
the bay, and all uther islands and waters in the 
bay, together with a belt of land 10 miles wide 
along the entire coast-line of the bay, the 
Chinese population of which 18 about 350,000. 
The enrolment of a battalion of Chinese, 1000 
strong, for service under Bnitish officers at 
Wei-hai we1, was ordered (Nov. 18th). See 
CuIna (map) 


Weingartner, Felix, composer, conductor, 
and writer on musical subjects, was b at Zara 
Dalmatia, June 2nd, 1863 At Graz studied 
under Dr W Mayer, and at Leipzig, in ’8:, 
obtained a scholarship from the Austrian 
Government, At Franz Liszt’s instigation his 
opera, ‘‘Sakuntala,” was brought out at Wel- 
mal gn March 23rd, '84 From ’84 to ’89 was 
conductor at Komgsberg, Danzig, and Ham 


of the entrance to the 


burg, and 1n ’91 was appointed Court conducto1 
at Berlin He hascomposed several symphonic 
poems, a second opeia (‘‘ Malawika,” produced 
in Munich 1n '86), and many songs Conducted 
aconceit at Queen’s Hall, London, May 17th, ’98 


Welldon, Rev. James Edward Cowell, 1s 
the son of the Rev. Edward Welldon, master 
of Tonbndge School, iand was born at Ton- 
bridge 1n 1854, and ed at Eton and King’s Coll. 
Cambridge He was Senior Classic and Senior 
Chancellor’s medallist ’77, and 1n ’78 was elected 
a Fellow of King’s. After taking his M.A. in 
Bo, he was ordained deacon 1n 83 and priest 
’85, Master of Dulwich ete 85.855 and 
elected Headmaster of Harrow School ’85. He 
was the select preacher at Cambridge in ’8s, 
138, and ’93, and at Oxford in ’86-87, Hulsean 
Lecturer at Cambridge '97. He was Honorary 
Chaplaim to the Queen ’89-92, and since then 
has been one of H.M’s plains in Ordi- 
nary. Among his publications are “Trans 
lation of the Politics of Arstotle,” ’85; the 
‘Rhetoric of Aristotle, with Analysis and 
Notes,” ’86; ‘““The Nicomachean Ethics, with 


Analysis and Notes,” ‘92, “Sermons ’85, ’86, to 
Harrow Boys,” ’87, a second series ’gr ; “The 
Spiritual Life,” ’88, and ‘‘Gerald Eversley’s 


Friendship,” ’g5 n ‘88 he was appointed 
Bishop o cutta and Metropolitan of India 
and Ceylon. 

Wellington College (Wokingham, Berks). 
Founded in 1853, in memory of the t Duke of 
Wellington. foundation consists of ninety 
scholarships for the sons of deceased officers, 
who are educated for £10 a year. There are, 
as a rule, ten open scholarships, and‘ a 
limited number of officers’ sons are ed 
at £95 a year. Sons of civilians are also 
received at a charge of 7 ae uf boarded 1n the 
principal bul of £132 1f boarded in a 
master's h schoo. 


ouse. 
are for the Universities, 
etc., and a modern side where boys are edu- 
cated for the army, etc. Average number 
pupils, 450. “ Herousm filtt.* Obasrman. 
of Geversers, H.R.H. the of Wales. 
Master, Rev. Bergxam Pollock, M.A. ~ 
M.S Forster, B.C.L., M.A. 


os 
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Welsh Calvinistic Methodist (or Presby- 
Church. . Thisis the largest 
Nonconformist Church in Wales, and the 
only one of native origin. It be through 
a purely spintual movement. In the middle 
of the eighteenth century three cle en 
of the tablished Church named Howell 
Harris, Daniel Rowlands, and Howell Davies, 
led the way in a great revival of religion 
in North Wales. They formedgtheir converts 
into societies on Methodist lines, but as they 
reyected Wesley’s Arminian doctrines, they 
leant more and more towards the practices of 
the Presbyterian Churches. In 1823 a Confes 
sion of Faith was adopted embodying the 
RaOIORICR principles of the founders of the 
Church. Since that date the Presbyterian 
system has been more fully adopted, and 
ethodist and Congregational elements have 
been eliminated from the constitution of the 
Church. It 1s now a member of the Presby 
terian Alliance, and 1s 1n federal union with the 
Presbyterian Church of England. The Welsh 
tongue 18s still used in all the courts and 
official transactions of the Church, and in the 
worship of most of the congregations, but the 
use of English 1s steadily increasing.—StatiBtios 
Synods, 2; presbyteries, 24; churches, 1330, 
chapels and preaching stations, 1536 ; ministers, 
771; local preachers, 395; deacons, 5434; com 
municants, 145,000; Income, £230,c0o0. There are 
two theological colleges, one at Trevecca and 
one at Bala, and mission work 1s carried on in 
Brittany and India. Moderator for '98, Rev. 
J. M. Jones, Cardiff. 
Welsh Disestablishment. See Diszstas- 
LISH MENT. 


WESLEYAN METHODIST CHURCHES. 


Wesleyan Methodists are the followers of 
John and Charles Wesley. The first Society 
of the Methodist Church was formed in 
1739. The officml returns show that there are 
in Great Britain Brag minister and 474,253 
class-members of the Wesleyan Methodist per- 
suasion; in [reland 242 ministers and 27,955 
members. The Foreign Missions of the Church 
employ 358 ministers, and number 55,901 mem- 
bers. The French Conference has 37 ministers 
and 1906 members; the South African Confer- 
ence, ministers and 74,483 members; the 
West Tndian Conferences have 98 munisters 
and 48,270 members; and the Australasian Con- 
ferences 667 ministers and 99,585 members. 

e 


The Wesle Conference was h in ju 98 
at Hull. e President is the Rev. Hug rice 


Hughes, and the Seeretary the Rev. 
Hartley. (For foreign mission statistics see 
MISSIONARY SOCIETIES.) The London W 
Mission 1s the outcome of the interest arouse 
by “The Bitter Cry of Outcast London,” 
issued in “85 by the Congregational Union. 
Work 18s now going on sigoroualy at St. 
hal ndecioigsrapr - under Hall, Beil B deer 
om 3; at the Tro. ree 
sem aS ak Paes ae 
ohn’s Square, Clerkenwell, under the Rev. 
E. Wakerley; in the West End at St. 
fue Hall une other Scam the ney, 
Price Hughes y Pearse, 
other ministers; and in the South under the 


Rey, me a a The General Secretary is 

the for W. D. Walters, ooo Avenue, 
Road, London, N. @ 

In 1797—six years after Mr. Wesley's death— 
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the Methodist New Connexion was formed. 
Alexander Kilham had headed a movement 
which sought to place the geverning power in 
the hands of the members instead of in the 
hands of ministers. In the heat of controvers 
he made statements respecting ministers whic 
could not be sustained, and for this he was 
ostensibly expelled by the Conference of 
1796. He was followed by 5000 seceders, who 
formed themselves into the new body. In 
numerical strength this Connexion now ranks 
third amongst the denominations that have 
sprung out of the parent body. It has 206 
ministers, 1203 lay preachers, and nearly 40,000 
church members. 

In 1834 a serious division took place on the 
proposal of Conference to open a training col- 
ege for ministerial students. Other questions, 
however, were at issue also. Protest was made 

inst the power wielded bythe ministers. 

r Samuel Warren and Mr Robert Eckett led 
themovement Dr Warren was excluded 1n’35, 
and 20,000 members followed him, forming the 
Wesleyan Methodist Associationg ous as was 
this division, another, much more serious still, 
commenced in "44. ‘“‘Fly Sheets,” unsigned, 
but probably written by the Rev J. Everett 
(the fact was not actually proved), were sent 
to every Wesleyan minister The outcry was 
against ‘‘centralisation,” and Dr Bunting, who 
had for a generation been a leader in the 
denomination, was especially attacked. In °47 
Conference required every minister who had 
not taken part in the dissemination of the ‘Fly 
Sheets” to sign a document tothat effect. Two 
hundred and fifty-six ministers refused. Two 
years later, Everett, with two fellow-workers— 
the Rev. Sampe! Dunn and the Rev. William 
Gniffith — were excluded from Conference. 
Meetings of Boa beget followed, conces- 
sions—especially the admission of lay repre- 
sentatives to Conference—were asked for, and 
a petition signed by 50,000 Methodists was 

»forwarded to Conference itself. The petition 
was not received, and concessions were re- 
fused. In that year alone (’50-51) 56,000 com- 
municants jeft the idenomination, and 1n five 
years the number of seceders had increased to 
100,000. They took the name of ‘‘ Reformers.” 
This was the latest as well as the most senous 
of the divisions in the ranksof Methodism. 

Attempts at reunion have been numerous, 
and not without success. The sueqes one that 
the Old Connexion should be absorbed into the 
Church of England have not led to the’ result 

desired, nor has the wish—often expressed— 
that the denominations which have sprung 
from the Old Body should rejoin it, been 
realised. In September ’81, wever, an 
(Ecumenical Methodist Conference—intended 
to be the first of a series—was held in Wesley's 


Chapel, City Road, London. The Meth 
aa urch of the United States had 
made 


e suggestion. There were 4oo dele- 
gates, representing 28 branches of Methodiam 
and 5,000,000 Church members. Ten years 
later a second Conference was held in America, 
and in 7908 a third is to be held in Wesley's 
Chapel, City Road. A remarkable instance of 
reunion 38 seen in th 
Churches. ; 
Methodists united in ’36 with the Wesleyan 
Association. Next year a small body in 
Midlands (the Arminian Methodiste) was 


the 

axb- 

se ae ee eowig, vent ee ae - 

soe Meshodinte of Norte ales. in ’s7 theae 
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amalgamated bodies (with a membership of 
21,000) were joined by 19,000 Reformers, and 
the name United Methodist Free Churches was 
adopted. Reformers who refused to 
am e became The Ws Reform Union , 
the membership of which is now only between 
seven and eight thousand—about a thousand 
Jess than the membership of the Independent 
Methodists. With regard to the United Metho- 
dist Free Churches, a different denomination 
from the smaller body just named, it stands, 
with respect to numbers, next to the Primitive 
Methodists. At home and abroad there are 
397 ministers and 41 supernumeraries, with 

local preachers and 91,423 church mem- 
bers. The ‘foreign districts” are in China, 
East and West Africa, Jamaica, New Zealand, 
Australia, and Tasmania, Attempts have been 
made tocarry the union of churches still further 
by the amalgamation of the United Methodist 
body with the New Connexion, These attempts 
have not yet succeeded. In ‘92 the United 
Methodists held their annual assembly, on an 
invitation “or the parent body, in Wesley’s 
Chapel, City Road, London. At the close of the 


closer union, and adding that “‘ it is much to be 
desired that the question of union, which has 
been for so many years before the churches, 
may, at an early period, be mutually and per- 
manently settled by the holding of a Federal 
Conference at fixed periods; and in other 
ways making manifest a happy union of all 
the branches of the great Methodist family.” 
After the Conference a member of the United 
Methodist Free Churches presented a stained 
Rae window to the chapel té commemorate 
e gathering. At the present time the Bible 
Christians and the Primitive Methodists are 
discussing the question of amalgamation. It 
has been suggested that if the amalgamation 
should take place, the new rea should be 
called ‘‘The Presbyterian Methodist Church, 
or “The Methodist Union Church.” The 
Primitive Methodists took steps, in connection 
with this movement, to ascertain the views 
of the New Connexion, and of the United 
Methodist Free Church denominations, with 
reference to an amal tion of all the minor 
Methodist bodies. In Australasia the United 
Methodist Free Churches have joined with 
other branches of the Methodist family to form 


ethodist Free Churches are unfettered in 
their a Hang om dis- 
re ay Churches is ther Circuit Indepen- 

. Their annual assembly has 20 power to 
; the decisions of Circuit Courts ia circuit 
geuitters. It is claimed for this denomination 
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that its churches enjoy the freedom of Con- 
gregationalism whilst the whole body has the 
cohesion of Methodism. 

The test development of Methodism 
has beert in the United States of America, where 
it is now the leading denomination, numeri- 
cally and financially. e Methodist Episco 
Church of the Northern States has a member- 
ship of 2,675,035, and 16,248 ministers. The 
Methodist piscopal Church South has 1,442,665 
members and 5837 ministers. Other Metholis: 
bodies in America are the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, with 615,854 members and 
4680 ministers; the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion Church, 492,888 members and 2561 
ministers; the Methodist Protestant Church, 
183,418 members and 2100 ministers; the 
Coloured Methodist Episcopal Church, 164,308 
members and 1680 ministers ; the Free Methodist 
Church, 26,038 members and 938 ministers; and 
some few smaller churches with about 200,000 
moremembers. In Qanadathe Methodist Church 
has 280,537 members and 2031 ministers. These 
figures being added to the number of Methodists 
in the United Kingdom and in the Colonies, 
give a total of 7,100,601 members, mostly heads 
of families, from which it is computed that the 
total number of persons attending Methodist 
churches throughout the world is about 


30,000,000. 
Primitive Methodism is sometimes referred 
to asa “growth” rather than a ‘‘ secession,” 
because the first ‘‘class” formed was com- 
sed of persons who had not peeoualy 
onged to any church. Mr. Hugh Bourne, 
who had been a local preacher amongst the 
Wesleyans, took charge of this class, and 
roceeded to form other classes. This was in 
taffordshire in 1810. Two years before this, 
Mr. Bourne had been excluded from the 
Methodist body because _he would not conform 
to the regulations of Conference respectin 
Meetings. The Conference of 1807 ha 
decided against Cam Moptings ; but Mr. 
Bourne, and afterwards William Clowes, re- 
fusing to be ruled on this question, were 
excluded. The first Conference of this body 
was held in 1820. It is now the largest of 
all the bodies that have sprung from the 
Methodists. It has missions in Southern, 
Western, and Central Africa; in South Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and Queensland. It has 
a training college for ministers at Manchester, 
and colleges for youths at York and Birming- 


one church. They are all at one with each ham, also an orphanage at Alresford. It has, 
other, and with the parent body, in doctrine. too, a training school for native ev ists in 
The differences refer almost entirely to the South ica. Latest statistics: bers, 
position of the ministers, and their relation 197,182—increase for the year,:1455; ministers, 
to the laity in church government. In the 1088; local preachers, 16,617; cass leaders, 
old Wesleyan body the “Legal Conference” is 10,418; places of worship and rented rooms, 
“supreme, and this “Hundred” must be com- Setc., 4948; 621,835; value of Con- 
posed of ministers. Its ition was not nexional property, £3,618, 489 ; debt upon Con- 
altered by the admission of laymen in ’77 to nex’ -* 7 7 7 Ant 
the Representative Conference. The Primitive 4308 ; te. 
Me sta, on the other hand, place power in sionary | J) ANC. JUL GUL 5) CrESoEre 
a Conference in which there are two laymen to Oom. Secretary, Rev. William ; 
one minister, The New Connexion and the General Book Bteward, Rev. T. Mitchell; 
Bible Christians take a middle course—one General Buaday Bohool Danzy 
layman to one minister—whilst the United Sheen; Editer of the 


Rev. 
SDR gore oe es BD.; 
Bitar of, the Quatterl) Review Rév. John 
_ The ' Guristians (‘‘ Bryanites ” 
age Yer abe O’Bryan was tata 
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istic work in such thoroughgoing fashion 
t he was declared to be “irregular.” Upon 
this the new denomination was formed. e 
preachers at first did not take the title of 
“Reverend.” They, however, (like®the Primi- 
tive eeada license women to preach as 
well as men. In England the denomination 
is strongest in Cornwall and in the Western 
counties. Numerically it is almost as large as 
the New Connexion, having nearly 35,000 mem- 
bers, and ranking, in this icular, fourth 
amongst the minor bodies of Methodists. The 
Protestant ists were organised in 1820, 
when more than 1oco members separated from 
the Leeds societies, because the trustees of 
Brunswick Chapel (with the consent of Con- 
ference) placed an organ in that building in 
opposition to the wishes of the class leaders. 
Bri ons. See 
under the respective alphabetical headings, as 
LaGos, NIGERIA, SIERRA LEONE, etc. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Western Australia is a colony comprising 
all the western half of Australia beyond the 
ra9th meridian of E. long. It is 148 miles 
coastline of 3000 miles. Area, 975,920 sq. m.; 
pop., 798, 170,021. Divided into 3: magisteri 
districts. Capital, Perth, pop. 43,000; chief 
port Fremantle, pop. 15,000. Representative 

overnment was t given to the colony in 
7o in a limited form; but in ’90 the Imperial 
Parliament gave a new constitution, vesting 
the administration in a Governor and Parlia- 
ment. The Legislative Council, or Upper 
House, contains 24 members elected for six 

ears; the Legislative Assembly, or Lower 
ouse, contains 44 members elected for four 
ears. Electors to the Council must by the 
onstitution Act of Oct. ’93 have resided in 
the colony for 12 months, and possess £100 
freehold or £25 per annum leasehold, or be 
householders to the value of £25, or occupy, 
or mige Crown Jands rented at £10 per 
annum. The qualifications of electors to the 
Assembly are 6 months’ residence in the dis- 
trict; or the possession of £50 freehold or £10 
leasehold, or holding a house of the value of 
ro, or leasing Crown lands at £5 per annum. 
ucation is compulsory, though not free. 
Grants in aid are given to denominational 
schools. The climate varies considerably, for 
the ey over twenty degrees of 
latitude, but the inhabitants laud it as the 
healthiest in the world. The products of the 
colony are gold, wool, pearl shells, pearls, 
imber, sandal wood, and guano. The gold is 
found at Kimberley, in the N.W., Yuilgarn, 
in the S.W., and at several points between 
these two districts. The chief fields are tite 


E 


Murchison, the Ashburton, and the ee 

e. 
Coolgardie field, in the S.W., became famous : 
duri export in ’90 was only £86,000, | 


but the reefs extend for about r2co miles. 


uring ’95. The 
but in pit amounted to £421,385, and in ' 
42,564,976. There are 136: miles of 
open and 276 under construction ; 6948 open 
der construction egraph. t 
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WEST INDIES. 


The name given by Columbus to the islands 
surrounding the Caribbean Sea. ‘They are 
divisible into the Bahamas, the Greater 
Antilles, and the Lesser Antilles. The last 
are also divided into Windward and Leeward 

oups; and to them may be added the 
islands off the Venezuelan coast. The total 
area is estimated at upwards of 90,000 sq. m., 
and the total pop. at 5,000,000, of whom two- 
thirds are negroes. ose of the islands 
which are important enough will be found 
treated separately under their respective 
alphabetical headings. A terrible hurricane 
occurred (Sept. roth, '98), which did enormous 


damage, especially in St. Vincent, St. lucia 
Barbados, the Grenadines, St. Kitt's- evis, 
Montserrat, Anguilla, and Barbuda. It was 


estimated that several hundred eople _ -rished 
and many thousands were rendered homeless 
and destitute of food. The coasts were strewn 
with wrecks, and whole towns were destroyed. 
In Barbados, for instance, 11,4a6 labourers’ 
houses were swept away, arf 4918 damaged. 
It was computed that there alone £40,000 was 
required immediately to re-house destitute 
persons, The Lord Mayor of London at once 
opened a relief fund, and aid was promptly 
rendered by the Imperial authorities. The 
Lord Mayor’s Fund on Nov. 18th amounted to 
$42,800. 

During ’97 a Royal Commission, consisting of 
Sir Henry Norman, Sir David Barbour and Sir 
Edward Grey, was occupied in investigating 
the condition of the sugar industry in the West 
Indian colonies, and specially the causes of the 
present depression. e report of the Com- 
mission was published as a bluebook, Oct. and, 
’97, and the conclusions of the Commissioners 
may be summarised as follows:—The sugar 
industry in the West Indies is in danger of 
prest reduction, which in some colonies may 

e equivalent, or almost equivalent, to extinc- 
tion. The depression of the industry is due 
to the competition of other sugar-producing 
countries, and in a special degree to the com- 
petition of beet sugar produced under a system 
of bounties. It is also affected by high pro- 
tective tariffs. The causes of the depression 
are permanent, inasmuch as they are largely 
due to the policy of foreign countries, and 
there is no indication that that policy is likely 
to be abandoned in the immediate future. It is 
not due in any considerable degree to ex- 
travagance in management, to imperfection in 
the process of manufacture, or to inadequate 
supervision consequent on absentee ownership, 
and the removal of these causes, wherever they 
exist, would not enable it, generally, to be 
profitably carried on under present conditions 
of competition. The depression is Stare ded 
causing estates to be abandoned, and su 
abandonment is causing, and will cause, distress 
among the labouring population, including a 
a large number of East Indian immigrante, and 
will seriously affect for a considerable time 
the general fey ity of the sugar-producing 
colonies, an will ren er it impossible for some, 

perhaps the greater number of them, to 

" ane rarer ebygeeont There is = 

ustry or ustries that co completely 
d Se. Kitts, the imaery In 
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St Vincent, and to some extent in Montserrat 
and Nevis the sugai industry may in time be 
replaced by other industries, but only after the 
lapse of aconsiderable period and at the cost 
oft much displacement of labour and consequent 
suffenng In Dominica the sugar industry 1s 
not at the present day of great importance 
Coming to the question of remedies the Com 

missioners had to dismiss the best remedy 
the abandonment of the bounty system by 
Continental nations, as quiteimprobable They 
were divided in opinion as to the imposition 
of countervailing duties on bounty fed sugar 
imported into the United kingdom the chair 
map, Sir Henry Norman supporting, and his 
two colleagues opposing, such a _ course 
Various special remedies or measures of relief 
were, however, recommended as follows (1) 
The settlement of the labouring population on 
small plots of land as pease proprietors 
(2) the establishment of minor agricultural 
industries and the improvement of the system 
of cultivation, especially in the case of small 
proprietors™ (3) the 1mprovement of the means 
of communication between the different islands 
(4) the encouragement of a trade in fruit with 
New York, and possibly, at a future time, with 
London, (5) the grant of a loan of £120 oco 
from the Imperial Exchequer for the establisb 
ment of central factories in Barbados The 
expenditure which these measures would in 
volve was estimated as follows (1) A grant of 
427,000 a year for ten years to carry out the 
special remedies recommended in (2) (3), and (4) 
(2) a grant of £20,000 a year for five years 
for the smaller islands, (3) 1mmediate grants 
ot £60 000 and £30,000 or £90,000 1n all, to 
clea: off the floating debt 1n some of the 
smaller islands, and to make roads and settle 
the labouring population on the land in 
Dominica and St Vincent (4) a loan of 
4120,000 to Barbados foi the establishment 
of cential factories As to the expenditure 
which might be necessary for relieving distresq 
(especially in British Guiana and Barbados), in 
piomoting emigration, and in supporting and 
repatriating East Indian immigrants, the Com 
missioners were unable to form any estimate, 
but 1t might be very great, 1f there occured a 
sudden and general failure of the sugar indus 
try in Barbados and British Guiana’ In such 
a contingency neithe: British Guiana nor 
Barbados would be able to meet the necessary 
cost of administration for probably a consider 
able number of years The action taken by the 
Imperial Parhament in the direction of grants 
in aid will be found descmbed under SEssIon, 
sect 31 A Sugar Bounties Conference was held, 
on the invitation of the Belman Government, 
at Brussels, in June '98, Austra, Belgium, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Holland’ 
Russia, Spain and Sweden being represented 
It soon ap that France would not consent 
to the complete ouppr essen of all export 
bounties on sugar, whether direct or indirect, 
and that Russia declined to discuss the question 
of her internal legislation, contending that her 
system did not amount to a bounty on the 
exportation of sugar Austria and Hungary, 
however, with Germany, Belgium and Holland, 
Were ready toabohsh their bounties, and Spain 
and Sweden would offer no opposition to such a 


course But no action could be cted from 
these countries in face of the att e of France 
and Russia, and so the conterence se ted 
without any practical results The British 
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delegates reported that, failing any arrangement 
for modifying the French and Russian systems 
acceptably to other countries, the only course 
would he for those other sugar producing 
countries to conclude a convention, suppressing 
bounties within their dominions, and engaging 
to impose countervailing quties on, or prohibit 
the entry of, bounty fed sugar coming from 
states not included in the convention The 
West Indian; planters then reiterated their 
demand for countervailing duties, and a con 
ference of their representatives was held in 
Barbados 1n September 98 A resolution was 
adopted, 1n which appreciation of the Imperial 
grants was expressed, but also the opinion 
that the Imperial Government should, as a 
matter of right and as the only possible remedy, 
exclude bounty fed sugar from the English 
market or impose countervailing duties 1S 
latter course was taken by the United States 
during the year 

Westminster Abbey A Commission was 
appointed, i go, to inquire into the facilities 
offered by the Abbey for providing for the 
interment and of otherwise preserving the 
memory of Her Majestys subjects, in the 
maine? which has been customa or many 
centuries , and to hear evidence, and to consider 
plans for providing at the Abbey, or elsewhere, 
an additional place for memorials, should such 
a provision appear ingens | The Commission 
ers reported in g1 that of the various schemes 
which had been brought before them, there were 
two which they commended as specially suited 
tothe purpose The one proposed to clear an 
area then occupied by certain houses in Old 
Palace Yard, and to erect upon a portion of the 
ground so cleared a monumental chapel con 
nected with the Abbey at Poets Corner They 
ventured to recommend, whether the latter 
part of this propos: were adopted or not, that 
no time should be lost in removing te houses 
in Old Palace Yard referred to, which not only 
concealed, to a great extent, the architecture of 
the Chapel of Henry VII and the *ancient 
Chapter house, but were also a constant source 
of danger to the Abbey from fire This has 
since been done, and the result 1s that a 
most striking view of the Abbey and ot 
Henry VII s ‘Cha lis opened up e other 
plan contemplated the erection of a monumen 
tal chapel on a vacant piece of ground, the site 
of the old Refectory, in possession of West 
minster School, lying immediately south of 
the Great Cloister and el to the nave ot 
the Abbey After a careful review of the argu 
ments, they recommended that of the two 
schemes the latter should be adopted A 
dissentient report, signed by the late Lord 

ighton, Sir A B Layard, and Dean Bradley, 

dvised that preference should be given to the 
site at the south-east of the Abbey, 

“Westminster Gazette.” On Jan 31st, '9 
the first number of pean 7 was pu 
It was practically a revival of the old Pall Mali 
Gasetts, which, it may be remembered, changed 
owners and politics during ‘92 The editor, 


and almost whole staff, resumed work 
on the new o , which was founded and 
financed by Sir rge Newnes The present 
editor 18 Mr A Spender, and the assrstant 


editor Mr F thers Gould, who 


se political 
cartoons have won Lard ael fame 


The 

“( Woeatmiunster ——, similar! 
the traditions ¢f the old Pail Mall Bader 
8 


under the editorship of Miss Fnederichs 
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published at 3¢ weekly, and 1s pi ofusely illus 
trated Offices, Tudor Street, E C i 

Westminster School, or the Royal School | 
of St Peters, Westminster Re fougded 1560 | 
reorganised 1868 Foundationers, 40, 15 
annual vacancies The Westminster Play, an 
annual ela thae ‘a of a Latin comeay by 
the scholars, 1s of some celebmrt ere 
are a number of close scholarships and 
exhibitions at Ohnrst Church oe and of 
exhibitions at Trinity College, Cambridge Head 
Master, Rev W Gumion Rutherford, MA 
Motto, Dat Deus incrementum Bursar, J 
Tyson, BA 7 a oe 

eyman, Stanley Jo was b at Ludlow, 

Shropshire, Aug 7th, 185., and ed at Shrews 
bury School and Christ Church, Oxford, taking 
lis BA degree in 77 He decided to follow 
the legal profession and was called to the bar 
at the Inner Temple in Jan 81, joining the 
Oxford Cireutt On this ‘circuit he practised 
till 89, when his first work, ‘‘The House of the 
Wolf, a romance of French history, was pub 
lished His health then giving him consider 
able trouble, he was compelled to spend some 
time abroad, and this led him to abandon his 
practice In 90 ‘''The New Rector appe&red, 
a book of a totally different style from his 
first book It 1s a modern novel of the school 
of Anthony Trollope ‘The Story of Francis 
Cludde followed, and then came, in 93 the 
book which has made him such a favourite 
with all lovers of romance, ‘‘A Gentleman of 
France — This novel has been translated into 
French, German, and Swedish, and has proved 
one of the most successfulof recent novels In 
94 he published ‘‘ Under the Red Robe, and 
‘‘My Lady Rotha The former is a tale of the 
time of Richelieu, and the latter astirring story 
of Germany during the Thirty Years War In 

6 appeared ‘“‘The Red Cockade, which was 
ollowedin 98 by “‘Shiewsbury Mr Weyman 
18 married, and livesat Llanrhydd, near Ruthin, 
Denbighshire 

Wheat The crop for the year 97 was an 
unusually poor one, especially in view of the 
growing requirements of the world Coupled 
with this was the fact that what 1s known as 
the visible supply—that is _ practically, the 
public stocks—were considerably below the 
average for the time of year, being less than 

as large on Aug 1st, g7, as on the same 
date in gs _ All these facts pointed to sho1tness 
of supply, the only uncertain factor being the 
amounts of the visible supplies or stocks held 
in private hands From the following table 
it will be seen that dumng the last three months 
of 97 and the first four months of 98 ye 
were firm, with a shghtly upward tendency 
The statistical pose led to the formation 
of a corner in the United States, by whicl®a 
certain Mr Leiter endeavoured to secure all 
the stocks in his own hands, and was for a 
time largely successful in doing so This 
rushed prices up in May to an abnormal extent 
in comparison with those ruling in late years 
By June, however, there were signs that the 
maintenance of the corner had become a 
matter of extreme difficulty, and by the end of 
the month it had practically broken down with 
trous results toits author It had mean 

while become increasingly evident that the 
crop for "96 would be an unusually large one, 
and all these circumstances combined to bring 
abt in the autumn montgs down ‘fp rates 
low those ruling at the same time an 97 
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The following table will give a rough view of 


i the course of the market 


Californian 
Wheat oes 
978 Price perqr Price per qi Pi aback 
s a 

Oct 32 3 38 9 
Nov, 33 9 39 29 
Dec 34 +21 39 29 
Jan 34 I0 38 29 
feb 35 39 3° 
March 35 33 30 
April 56 41 31 
May 46 51 39 
| une 42 44 35 

uly 37 3 ) 
Aug 25 27 
Sept 29 27 


At the same time the important fact has to be 
borne 1n mind that visible stocks have been 
undoubtedly depleted to an unusual extent 
and that they are still ata very loe@level The 
position 1s shown in the Tollow:ng table 
There seems therefore, a fair prospect that 
for some time to come prices will remain 
moderately steady in the absence of any new 
‘actors 
Visible Supply, Aug Ist 


ear Ors 

91 11,450,000 
92 13)608 ,o00 
93 19 670,000 
84 18 704,°09 
95 16,115 000 
96 17,585,000 
97 7,483 000 
98 e 7,158,000 


For purposes of comparison we append a table 
of the crop results over a series of years, from 
which it will be seen that that for '98 is a 


record one 
Orop 
Year Ors 
73 225,000,000 
78 250,000,000 
83 255,000 000 
87 285 000 000 
91 797,000 000 
93 309 000,500 
94 320,000,000 
96 313,000,000 
96 31,000,000 
97 280,000,000 
98 330,000,000 


The danger of a famine tiom lack of supplies 
of wheat was dealt with at the meeting ot the 
British Association in the presidential address, 
in which it was pointed out that the population 
was increasing much more rapidly than pro- 
duction, and that within 3 years something 
hike a wheat famine would become chronic if 
in the meantime no remedy could be devised 

The President regarded the question as mainly 
a chemical one, and principally resting 1n the 
utilisation of the free nitrogen which 1s known 
to exist inthe atmosphere _Into the chemical 
aspect of the question we do not here enter, 
but it may be pointed out that Sir William 
Crookes underestimated the amount of the 
actual produce, and hardly took sufficient 
account that there are still laige areas of the 
world where wheat could advantageously be 
cultivated which are not utilised 1a Minor, 
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the Danubian provinces, and Queensland (in 
which Jatter country alone it 1s computed that 
there are 50,002,000 acres of virgin soil suitable 
tor wheat) may be cited as examples Furthei, 
the methods of cultivation in many parts of 
the world, notably in America and India, are 
capable of 1mmense 1mprovement 
White, Sir George Stuart,GCB,GCSI, 
GCIE, VC, was b in 1835, and entered the 
army in 53 He has had a bnilhant career, 
and won his VC at Charasiab in 79 and at 
Kandahar Sept 80, by his conspicuous personal 
bravery He served in the mutiny, in the 
Afghan epic ay 79 80, in the Nile expedition 
8s, and in the Burmese expedition 85 7 as com 
mander of the forces there when he gained his 
promotion to the rank of Majgr General In 89 
€ was appointed to the command ofa first class 
district in India, and 1n 93 he succeeded Lord 
Roberts as Commander in Chief in India He 
was appointed Quartermaster General of the 
Army in 98, following Sir Evelyn Wood 1n that 
office HeitsaDL and J P forthe county of 
Antrim AdGres¢ Whitehall Broughshane 
co Antrim 
Whyte, Rev Alexander, M A,DD,wasb 
at Kirriemuir, Forfarshire, 1837, ed at Aber 
deen University (M A 62) and Free Church 
College, and ordained at Glasgow in 66 Four 
years later he became minister of Free St 
George s, Edinburgh the premier Presbyterian 
church in Scotland: and this position he stall 
holds HeisaDD of Edinburgh University 
In 98 he was elected Moderator of the Free 
Church General Assembly Works ‘ Com 
mentary on the Shorter Catechism, ‘‘The Four 
Tempeiaments, ‘‘BunyanCharacters (3 vols ), 
‘‘Samuel Rutherford sCorrespondents Bible 
Wilberforce, Canon Albert Basil Orme, is 
the youngest son of the late Bishop Wilberforce 
of Oxford and afterwards of Winchester, and 
was ed at kxeter College, Oxford, where he 
raduated BA in 65, MA in 66,DD in 94 
e was curate of Cuddeadon 66 7, chaplain 
to the Bishop of Oxford 66-70, curate of St 
pues Southsea, 61 71, and rector of St Marys, 
outhaimpton, 7194 In o4 he was given the 
living of St Johns, Westminster, and made 
a Canon of Westminster The Speaker a 
inted him as his chaplain in yan 96 e 
1s famous for his eloquence 1n the pulpit and 
asatemperance advocate Address 20, Deans 
Yard, Westminster Abbey 
Wilhelmina I, Queen of the Netherlands, 
was b 1880 Shes the daughter of William III, 
of the Netherlands, by his second wife, the 
Princess Emma Adelaide Wilhelmina Theresa 
Her mother 1s sister of H RH _ the Duchess 
of Soreet being daughter of Pnnce George 
Victor of Waldeck Pyrmont Queen Wilhelmina 
succeeded to the throne on the decease of her 
father, in Nov pe but her mother acted as 
Queen Regent till the young Queen came of 
age (Aug 31st, 86), and, amidst the enthusiasm 
of her people, was installed as Sovereign 
: of Prussia and German 
Emperor, is the eldest son of the late 
Emperor Frederick III , by Victoria, Princess 
Royal of England, and was b Jan 27th, 1859 
He sutceeded his father June rsth, '88 kd ‘at 
the gymnasium of Cassel, and submitted to the 
ordinary disciphne of that establishment until 
"77, when he entered the University of Bonn 
married on his twenty second birthday, in 
Bz, the Princess Augusta Victoria, of Schleswig 
Holatein - Augustenburg, a miece of Prince 
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Christian An International Labour Confer 
ence was inaugurated by the Emperor in ‘go 
A state visit to Heligoland and to Amsterdam 
in 2 preceded his Majesty s arnval in Eng 
land, accompanied by the Empress, mm July 
They were entertained at a series of splendid 
festivities, and the Emperer was presented 
with the freedom of the City of London His 
Majesty sent a congratulatory telegram to 
President Kruger when Dr [aineaon's force 
was defeated in Dec 95, an act which caused 
considerable surprise in Great Britain, though 
it was afterwards explained that His Majesty 
had no unfriendly intent towards this country 
He was equally prompt in sending his con 
pre ons to the Sirdar on his victory at 
mdurman 1n'88 In October and November 
of that year he paid a visit, with the Empress 
to Constantinople, where their Majesties staye 
some time as the Sultans Buests: afterwards 
going on to Palestine and Jerusalem See 
URKEY See also GERMANY and YACHTING 
Wills It should be borne in mind that the 
object of making a will 18 to make provision 
for the personal estate and effects of the 
persop to whom they belong going to people 
other than these amongst whom they would 
be distributed by law in the event of no will 
pas | made A will may be quite simple — 
couched in ordinary language , and though the 
Intention of the testator 1s always sought for 
In construing the meaning of the will, yet if he 
make use of technical or legal terms, those 
terms will be taken in their se sense, which 
may be quite contrary to the testators in 
tention A will must be 1n writing, and must 
be signed, or, if already signed, must be 
acknowledged, by the testator in the presence 
of two witnesses, who must each sign the will 
in the presence of the testator and in the 
resence of each other If a witness be a 
egatee he will lose the gift left to him, and 
his legacy will fall into the residuary estate 
Bat the fact of a witness being a legatee will 
not invalidate the will Property acquired 
after the date of the will passes under it, as 
the willis said to speak from the date of the 
testator s death and not from the date of the 
will The last willin point of date 1s the one 
which will be admitted to probate A will 
may be revoked in the Cw ne wave (1) By 
the marnage of the testator, (2) By destruction 
of the will, (3) By a subsequent will, or 
portions of a former will by a codicil The 
testator must appoint an executor or executors 
to carry out the provisions of the will, or 1t 
will be necessary for the Probate Court to 
appoint an administrator cum festamento annexo 
with the will annexed) in order to do so. 
myiediately upon the testator’s death the 
executor becomes entitled to all the testator’s 
gee property He 1s bound first of all to 
ury the deceased and prove his will, then to 
pay out of 1t any debts due by the testator, 
and then to distribute the property, so far as it 
will go, 1n accordance with the wi ills may 
be proved either at the Principal Registry 
Somerset House, or at the District Registry of 
the district in which the testator had his per 
manent abode at the time of his death. Execu 
tors maj pace the will personally without 
the aid of a solicitor (For the Leeey and 
Succession duties payable, see DEatH DUTIES ) 
Should there be more than one executor, 
each can exercise 4] the powers of the office, 
except that all must join 1n bringing any 
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action respecting the estate. The office con 
tinues to the survivors or survivor. Should 
the executor renounce, or die, before taking 
out probate, or not appear when cited to take 
probate, his mghts of executorsRip cease 
eutirely But when the last surviving executor 
dies, then his executors are also executors 
of the original test&tor. If the executor 1s ap 
infant, the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
Division of the High Court will grant admini 
stration to his guardian or son@® other person 
who becomes admunistrator durante »tinore 
etate (‘during the minority ) An executor 
merely in virtue of his appointment 1s released 
from any debts due from him to the testator, 
and may retain out of the assets any debt due 
from the testator to him in pnority to all other 
debts of the same degree, but this provi- 
$100 18 80 guarded in equity as to be practi- 
cally of no effect Any person who takes 
upon himself to be executor without 
having been appointed, 1s said to be an 
executor de son fort (‘“‘of his own wrong’), 
and 1s not allowed to derive any benefit from 
the office. Should no executor be available, 
the Court will grant letters of administra 
tion cum testamento annexo (“with the will 
annexed’’), as distinct from the ordinary letters 
of administration granted when a person dies 
without making a will —Letters of Admunistra- 
tion, In the event of a person having personal 
property dying without a will, application 1s 
made, eenerely by the deceaseds relatives, 
or sometimes by a creditor, to the District 
Registrar of the Probate Court, who thereupon 
grants letters of administration to the person 
proposed for the office, who will have to make 
affidavits of the assets and debts, and s1 
the prescribed oath. He will then pay the 
debts owing by the testator, and distribute 
the remainder of the estate in accordance with 
the various Acts dealing with the property of 
intestates Copies of all wills that have been 
proved can be seen at Somerset House by any 
one on 
Winchester, Bishop of See under PEER- 
AGE 
Winchester College, the oldest of our public 
schools, founded (1387) by Wilham of Wykeham 
as a nursery for the ‘‘New Oollege” he had 
recently founded at Oxford It 1s certain, 
however, that some years before that date 
keham was maintaining and educating poor 
scholars, and the actual date of the opening 
of the College was March 26th, 1393. About a 
dozen vacancies yearly occur for foundationers, 
who are elected by the governors after open 
competition. Her Majesty gives two gold 
and two silver medals to be competed for 
ay ae a bei habe php er Collage, 
of £50 for four years, and at New e, 
Oxford, six scholarships. The quingentenary 


Manners makyth man. 

ward Islands, The, so called in dis- 
tinction from the Leeward Islands (qv), with 
reference to the trade winds, form part of the 
Lesser Antilles. They include Grenada, the 
Grenadines, St. Vincent, and St. Lucia (all of 
which see under their respective alphabetical 
headings). Barbados and lobago, which 
formerly belonged to the group, were separated 
In 8s and ’89. All the vslap Ss are under one 
governor, but each has its Own administrator 
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and separate constitution See BRITISH Em- 
PIRE (table), DipLomatic, and, as to the 
disastrous hurricane of '88, West INDIES 


Wolseley, Lord. See under PEERAGE. 


WOMEN, HIGHER EDUCATION OF. 


The Higher Education of Women has made 
Beat advances since the Report of the 

oyal Commission on Secondary Schools 
was issued in 1868 The National Union for 
SOpTOvAnE the Education of Women, formed 
under the presidency of the Princess Louise, 
in consequence of that report, founded in 
72 the Girls’ Public Day School Company, 
which, with the Church Day Schools Company, 
has raised the standard of girls’ education 
throughout the land, and prepared the way 
for the Higher—that is, University and College 
—Education of Women These two Com- 
panies have now 64 schools and 10,000 pupils, 
entirely taught and officered by women, 
many of whom have had a college training. 
The National Union founded, in '77, the 
Teachers’ Training and Regjstr.Mon Society, 
out of which has grown the tine Tr 
Oollege, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury (Prin 
cipal, Miss Alice Woods), and, indirectly, the 
Cambridge T College for Women, in- 
corporated Jan °’93 (Principal, Miss Hughes), 
and the St. ~ "s College, 5, Mel- 
ville Street, Edin! rgh (Principal, Miss M R 
Walker), opened 86 t Leonards School 
St Andrews, Roedean School, Brighton, and 
Wycombe Abbey, Bucks, are large residential 
establishments founded to give to girls similar 
advantages to those open to boys in our great 
public schools 

Oxford — Cambridge now offer many 
facilities to Women desiring advanced educa- 
tion At Oambridge the triposes, or honour 
examinations for the BA degree in mathe- 
matics, classics, natural science, moral science, 
history, medieval and modern languages. 
law, Semitic languages, Indian languages and 
theology, have, since ’81, been open to women. 
The conditions of entrance are (1) residence 
for a specified number of terms (five to 
thirteen, according to circumstances) either 
at Girton or Newnham College, or within 
the precincts of the University, under the 
regulation of one or other of these colleges, 
@) a pass gained at either (a) certain parts 
of the higher local examination, or (5) the 
University Previous exammation (‘Little Go”), 
or any examination which ordinanly excuses 
a member of the University from this. To all 
women who pass any one or more of these 
triposes, certificates are formally ted by the 
University, declaring that they have attained 
the standard of a first, second, or third clasa in 
an honours examination forthe B.A degree; but 
this degrce, for various reasons, 1s not conferred 
upon them Candidates who attain a standard 
equivalent to that required for the ordinary 
BA. (or ‘“ Poll”) degree, receive a certificate 
to this effect. (Mistress, Miss 
Welsh) was founded at Hitchin 1n '69, removed 
to Cambnidge 1n connection with the Association 
for Women’s Lectures in Cambnrdge, and in- 
corporated in ’72. It now numbers about rz5 
students, with seven resident women lecturers, 
a vice-mistress, a junior bursar, and a hbranan. 
Entrance and scholarship examinations are 
held in London 1n the months of March and 
June The income from the Pfeiffer Bequest 
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of £5000 18 devoted to scholarships. Students 
can attend University lectures in Cam- 
bridge, 1n_ addition to those provided by the 
college. eae roleee pce ee both 
university and college Trees) are £105 per 
annum The South Hall, Newnhim College, 
Cambridge (Principal, Mrs Sidgwick), was 
opened in a and mpage in ‘80 The 
North Hall (Vice-Principal, Miss B A Clough) 
followed in ’80, Clough Hall in ’88, and the 
Pfeiffer building 1n ’93; 158 students and 12 
resident tutors form the collegiate body A 
small isolation hospital 1s built to receive 
any cases of infectious illness that may arise 
An entrance examination 1s neld annually 
in March at Cambridge in mathematics and 
languages. Scholarships and exhibitions are 
awarded yearly to students for the various 
tripos examinations No student, unless read 
ing for a tripos examination, with a reasonable 
prospect of obtaining honours, 18 allowed to 
reside at the college for more than two years 
without special permission Fees, inclusive 
of board, lodging, and teaching, are from 
£25 to £32 par term Women are admitted 
by the Council a§ out-students of the college 
if they either (a) reside with their parents 
or guardians in Cambridge 


or (6) are not 
Aerie | resident 


in Cambridge, but are 
ond fide students, pursuing definite study 
over thirty years of age, unable to afford 
the cost of residence in one of the halls, or 
in other exceptional circumstances, and accus 
tomed to support themselves Out students 
fees are about £9 per term Application for 
admission as out-students should be made to 
Miss M.G Kennedy, Shenstone, Cambridge, 
before Sept rst in each year A scheme of oor 
respondence was inaugurated 1n ’70 by 
Mrs. Peile, and numbers student@1n all parts 
of the world Information respecting it can be 
obtained from Miss M Bateson, 74, Huntingdon 
Road, Cambridge. 
In Oxford the rincipal final honour examina 
tions of the University (in classics, natural 
science, history, mathematics, qunepeeS 
theology, Oriental studies, the degree of 
BCL., and the examinations for the degrees 
of Bachelor and Doctor of Music), are open 
to women. In modern languages, where no 
final honour examination for the B A. degree 
18 as yet provided by the University, a 
special women’s honour examination 1s held, 
with a standard equivalent to that of the 
University honour degree examinations The 
second public examination (pass degree) of the 
University 1s open to women, as well as Pass 
Moderations. fore a candidate can enter 
for either pass or honours, Responsions must be 
taken, unless some equivalent (as the first ex- 
amination for women at Oxford, the eemnee 
“Previous,” the higher examination of the 
Oxford and Cambridge board, the London 
matriculation, the final pass of the University 
of Ireland, the Victoria University entrance 
sores eee the Ppscmmennte te oF oe in 
two guages of grou and group or 
the Oxfoid senior local a two languages, and 
mathematics) has been passed. raduates of 
Colleges which are admitted to membership in 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnze (U.S A.) 
are excused this examination if they become 
candidates for honours at the second examina- 
tion. Certificates are awarded as the result or 
the examinations, and in the case of honours the 
ngmes are entered in the Universtiy Gasette; but 
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the B A. degree 1s not conferred upon women. 
Communications should be addressed to the 
Secretary, H. i: Gerrans, Esq, Clarendon 
Buildings, Broad Street, Oxford. The Univer 
sity, In ’9g) established in Oxford a profes- 
sional examination for teachers, and arranged 
a course of Training in Theory and Practice 
of Teaching To both of ghese women are 
admitted on precisely the same terms as men 
(apply to Miss A J. Cooper) Somerville 
Co. ge, Oxford (Principal, Miss Maitland), 
founded in ’7g, incorporated ’8:, the name 
changed from ‘‘ Hall” to “College” ’94, has 
7o students and 4 resident tutors There 18 
no entrance examination, but all students are 
expected to pass ‘‘ Responsions” before enter- 
ing the college, unless they have passed one 
of the examinations accepted as equivalent 
Fees, inclusive of board, lodging and teaching, 
vary from £86 to £92, according to the rooms 
selected. e college 1s undenominational 
in principle The Council confers certificates 
showing all the examinations passed by the 
student, recording the term of residence, and 
stating that the student has qualified for the 
Degree Students who have resided three years 
and taken honours become members of the 
College (on payment of a small fee, and by 
keeping their names on the books) with night 
of voting at general meetings and elections 


of Council y » Oxford 
Pmnncipal, Miss Wordsworth), was also 
ounded in 779_ «It 1s conducted on the prin- 


ciples of the Church of England, with pro 
vision for the liberty of members of other 
religious bodies, and numbers about 47 
students and 3 resident tutors Candidates 
for entrance, who have not yet passed the 
Oxford first examination, or an equivalent, 
are expected to pass an entrance examination 
m two foreign languages and elementar 
mathematics Scholarships are offered eac 
que St. Hugh's Hall, Oxford (Pmncipal 

iss Moberley), founded in ‘86, 1s intended 
@r students unable to bear the expenses 
of Lady Margaret Hall, and has about 25 
students and 1 tutor. e fees for 
and lodging, exclusive of tuition, are from 
445 to £65a year The conditions of entrance 
are the same as for Lady Margaret Hall 

ts for women in Oxford are 

under the management of a joint association 
for educational purposes, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the women’s college or halls of 
residence, and of the home students, with the 
tutors in the principal subjects, and others 
interested in education. A member of the 
Hebdomadal Board sits as a member of this asso- 
ciation (Secretary, Miss A. M. A. H. Rogers). 
Unattached students are allowed, under certain 
conditions, to reside 1n Oxford under the cen- 
sorship of Mrs. A. H. ohnson, 8, Merton Street 
A 5 aaa of teaching by correspondence (apply 
to Mrs. A. H. Johnson) was set on foot in 83, 
and a scheme of teachers’ training 1s under 
the management of Mrs, Scott, Merton College. 
“St Hilda’s” (Lady Resident, Mrs. Burrows), 
is a Hall of Residence for old Cheltonians and 
others who may desire a final year or more 
of study before entering on professienal work. 
Twenty-one students are now in residence. 
The charges are similar to those at Somerville 
College and Lady Margaret Hall. 

The University of confers its degrees 
equally upon men and women. Women stu- 
dents are received at the Boyal Helloway 
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0. , Egham, opened in ’87 (Pmncipal, Miss 
Eat Pee tanc} e object of the college 1s 
to provide the instruction necessary for the 
London degrees 1n science and arts, the pre 
liminary M B., the examinationseof the Uni 
versity of Oxford, and for the Royal University 
of Ireland. Instruction in music, drawing, and 
painting 1s proveded. The entrance examina- 
tion, held in September, includes English, 
foreign languages, and anthmetic. Scholar 
ships are competed for in J@ly. All scholars 
must read for honours. ther students are 
under no such restriction There are 113 
students, 8 resident women lecturers, and 10 
non-resident professors and teachers. Terms, 
inclusive of board, lodging, and instruction, are 
490 perannum. No student may enter for less 
than one year, or reside for more than four 
ears, without special leave Bedford Oollege, 
ondon, mcorporated ’49 (Pnncipal, Miss Ethel 
Hurlbatt), offers scholarships, prepares resident 
and non-resident students for the London 
degrees in arts and science, with special classes 
in chemistry for the first M B. examination, and 
has college courses for students wishing to 
pursue continuous study without seeking a 
degree. Students are also admitted to sg¢parate 
classes It receives an annual sum of £1200from 
the ‘“‘Grant to the University Colleges of Great 
Britain.” £4000 has also fallen to 1ts share from 
the Pfeiffer Bequest to be expended in scholar 
ships, and an annual grant of £500 from the 
Technical Education Board 1s used Gr the equip 
ment of the laboratones, Fees for board and 
residence from £58 to £68 perannum. Tuition 
fees for the London examinations from £27 
to £44 a session. Students are not admitted 
under seventeen peg i in special circumstances, 
and, if necessary, have their acquirements 
tested by preliminary examination. An art 
school (Visitor, Hubert Herkomer, R A Pro 
fessor, E. Borou a poner , with teaching 
based on the method of Professor Herkomer, 
1s attached to the College as well as a Teacherg’ 
Sraming eke men (Head, Miss H. Robert- 
son, B.A.). ith the session of '95 6 there 
was instituted a complete and scientific course 
of mstruction in Hygiene, under Dr. T. M 
Legge, M.D, to enable women to qualify for 
the various professional posts in Hygiene now 
open. Queen’s College, Harley Street, and the 
ladies’ department of King’s College, Kensin 
ton paaare (Lady Superintendent, Miss L. 
Faithfull), provide lectures and classes as 
preparation for the London and Oxford exami- 
nations. A residence for students 1s under 
the c e of Miss E Faithfull. Westfield 
» Hampstead, founded in 82 (Mistress, 
Miss Maynard), receives about 40 students, 
but they are not compelled to take the 
entire course, or to enter for any Univergity 
examination. Candidates are required to 
Paos an entrance examination in ture, 
glish, arithmetic, and geography, with two 
extra subjects (languages and mathematics), 
unless they have passed some equivalent. 
Fees, £105 perannum. Students of University 
College, London, or of the London School ot 
Medicine for Women, can reside, under 
coll rules, at College Hall, Byng Place, 
Gordon Square Principal Miss Grove). 
Victoria University follows the example of 
London in conferring its degrees upon women. 
Houses of residence for them are recommended 
at Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds 1n connec- 


tion with the men’s colleges. (Secretary of 
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the Women's Department, Miss Edith Wilson, 
223, Brunswick Street, Manchester ) A hall ot 
residence for women 1n Liverpool 1s now (Oct 
98) open to students. Fees for residence, £40 
to £55 perannum. College tuition fees, £20 to 
425 perannum. Particulars from Miss Roberts 
163, Edge Lane, Liverpool. The provincia 
colleges of Birmingham, Bnistol, and Notting 
ham also provide tor women. The University 
of Durham, since ’gs, by special Supplementary 
Charter, grants degrees to women except only 
in Divimty. A women’s hall of residence is 
in contemplation for Durham Scholarships for 
women students are offered 19 October of 
each year Apply to the Censor of Women 
Students, Mrs lershaw, 46, North Bailey, 
Durham. The Durham College of Science at 
Newcastle on-Tyne (Secretary, H F. Stock 
dale), represents the faculties of science, medi- 
cine, and engineering in the University of 
Durham, and Is open to students of either sex 
A University Hostel for women 1s open at 
Eslington Towers) esmond, Newcastle-on-Tync 
(Mistress, Miss Perry) Fees gor board and 
residence from £30to £40 p®r session. In Ire- 
land the Royal University of Ireland (Dublin) 
offers degrees to women, and also exhibitions 
and scholarships. In Scotland the University 
of St. Andrews grants the degree of LL.A. to 
women on the result of examination in the 
subjects taught in the University, together 
with history, music, fine arts, sesthetics, 
modern languages, and the natural sciences 
University Hall (Warden, Miss L I. Lumsden), 
opened Sept ’96, accommodates 24 students 
ees for board and residence about £60 per 
annum Scholarships, value from £40 to £15, 
are competed for in October. At Ean h 
University @ v.) women are admitted to the 
Arts classes with the men, and on the same 
terms as regards academic peivucee: rhe 
Burns’ House, University Hall, 457, Lawn- 
market, Edinburgh, inaugurated June ‘g4, 1s 
mtended for the accommodation of women 
students of the University, artists, teachers, 
and others. All particulars of Mrs Salmon, 
8, Ramsay Garden, Edinburgh Queen Mar- 
ase College, G w (Hon. Secretary, Miss 

. A. Galloway), by recent incorporation 1s 
now the women’s department of the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow as a non-resident college for 
women governed by the University Court and 
Senate. Women are there pispared for all de- 
pees in arts and medicine of Glasgow. Matncu- 
ated students are entitled to vote for the 
Lord Rector of the University, and women 
graduates become members of the General 
Council of the University. For a small fee stu- 
dents can have the use of the Universitylibrary, 
with access to the University museum and 
chapel, and, 1n part, the use of the laboratones. 
A large new building for the anatomical depart- 
ment was added to the College in ‘9s, erected 
by means of a gift of £5000 from the Bella- 
houston Trust bari ret Hall, with an 
average of 25 students, provides at a moderate 
cost a residence for students attending Queen 


Margaret College. Clinical work 18 done at 
the Infirmary and other local hospitals. 
Partic from Mrs. Riddock, 2, Lawrence 


Place, Dowanhill, Glasgow. Terms for board 
and residence from £32 to £40 perannum. At 
the University of a hall of remdence 


1s now (Oct. '96) open at Castleton House, 
Chanonry, Old Aberdeen (Hon. Secretary, 


Lady des). Average fees for M.A or B.Sc, 
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49 gs per annum. Residence fee, £1 15. to 
1 65 


. per week. The Hall 1s near to the 
King’s College, the seat of the arts classes. 
In South Wales the classes of University 


College, Cardiff, in arts, science, and medicine 
are open to students, men and women alike, 
with scholarships. Women students are 
received at Aberdare Hall (Principal, Miss 
Kate Hurlbatt). Terms for board and resi- 
dence from £30to £40 per annum. ‘‘ Normal” 
students in school management, etc., may 
reside in Aberdare Hall. and spend the 
necessary time in teaching in ,the Board 
Schools of the town. A school of cookery 
and a Teachers’ Training Department 18 
attached to the College. Scholarships are 
competed for in September The Unversity 
College of North Wales (Bangor) gives the 
Same advantages to women as to men in 
preparation for the London and Welsh degrees 
and for the medical preliminaries of mete ral 
and Glasgow. A new University Hall for 
Women Students (Lady Superintendent, Miss 
M Maude) was®pened Oct. '97. Open entrance 
Scholarships (from £30 to £10 1n value) are 
offered to men and women alike. University 
College, Aberystwith, prepares for the require 
ments of the London and Welsh examinations 
for B.A., M.A., B.Sc., for degrees in medicine, 
and the entrance examinations of the older 
universities. Entrance scholarships, open to 
women, are competed for annually. Alexandra 
Hall of Residence (Principal, Miss E. A 
Carpenter) has rooms for 147 students 

For the special study of medicine, women 
are eligible for the medical degrees of the 
University of London pporngen ardens, W ), 
the Royal University of ad (Earlsfort 
Terrace, Dublin), the conjoint exafuination of 
the Royal College of Physicians and the Royal 
College of Surgeons in Ireland (Dawson 
Street, Dublin), the Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Edinburgh, the Faculty of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Glasgow (conjoint), the Society 
of A ecaries, London, and the University 
of Durham. t 1s easier, and takes a 
shorter time, to seep the colleges than the 
Universities, but by the new regulations (’92) 
five years instead of four 1s the required 
period for which a student must be regis- 
tered as such. Students are not admitted 
under the a of eighteen, and, unless 
matriculation been taken, a preliminary 
examination in English, Latin, and one other 
lan e, elementary mathematics, and arith- 
metic, has to be passed before registration. 
The necessary hospital work in the case of 
London can be done at the New Hospital for 
Women, 144, Euston Road, or at the Royal 
Free Hospital. In Scotland and Ireland women 
students are admitted to the local hospitals 
At the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh arrange- 
ments are made for the clinical education 
of women, giving accommodation according 
to the demands of the Tnmple Qualification 
Board, “_ “ |” en raised and presented 
to the Infirmary in recognition of the ‘“ fact 
that women students have been admitted to 
qualifying instruction in 1ts wards,” All particu- 
lars and details of study are obtainable from the 


Miss Heaton, School of Medi- 
cane for Women, oe Sandel Street, Brunswick 
Square, W.C. aluable scholarships are 
annual’ competed for at the London ool in 


r. In addition to College Hall (see 
a ) there are boarding houses for medical 
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students (women) at 3, Endsleigh Gardens, 
W.C. (Mrs. Greene), at 5, Endsleigh Street, 
W C, (Mrs. Clarke Kerr), and at 23, Mecklen- 
burgh Square, W.C. (Mrs. Lamborn Cock), As 
has been mentioned above, instruction in 
medicine 1s given to women by the faculties 
ot the University Colleges at (ard gor, 
Aberystwith, and Newcastle upon-Tyne. 

Women, Organisations for Young. See 
Younc WomMEN, QRGANISATIONS FOR. 

Women’s Clubs. See CLuss. 

Women’s Industrial Council, The, 15 a 
Central Council] established to organise special 
and systematic inquiry into the conditions of 
working women, to provide accurate informa- 
tion concerning these conditions, and to pro- 
mote such action as may seem conducive to 
theirimprovement The Council 1s conducted 
on lines strictly non-sectarian and independent 
of party, and endeavours to avoid encroaching 
upon the special province of work of any 
societies which may affiliate themselves to it 

General Purposes Committee, and Finance, 
Investigation, Educational, Statistical, Organ- 
isation, and Parliamentary and arm om- 
mittees carry out the detads of the work, 
which Has included exhaustive inquiries into 
Home-work industries, wage-earning of chil- 
dren of school age, the typing profession, and 
other women’s industries; the establishm: nt 
of a Central Circulating Library for London 
Girls’ Clubs, and the promotion of better 
bathing accommodation for working women, 
Attached to the Council 1s a large staff of 
voluntary lecturers upon industrial questions 
and free legal advice 1s given to women and 

irls on matters connected with industrial law. 

he Council meets quarterly, the committees 
generally monthly. Membership 1s by elec- 
tion of the Counc)] on nomination of two 
members. The funds are provided by a small 
income from a trust fund, and by subscriptions 
and donations. The Women's Industrial 
Mews (quarterly) 1s the official organ of the 
Council President, Mr R. B Haldane, OC., 
M.P., Vice-Preaidenta, Miss Clementina Black, 
Mrs. Creighton, Mrs. Hicks, Mrs. Hogg, Mrs. 
R. Phillimore, Mrs. Percy Thompson, Lady 
Henry Somerset, Mr. Stephen N_ Fox, and 
Mr Herbert Burrows, » Mr. Sydney 
Buxton, M.P.; Finanoial corey Mr. Kobert 
S. Garnett, British Museum, W.C.; General 
Office, 12, 


; Miss Catherine Webb. 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 

Women’s Institute, The, 15, Grosvenor 
Crescent, Hyde Park, was founded in the 
spring of ’97- It 18 non-political, and 1s speci- 
ally intended as a place of re-union for 
workers. Under its roof various important 
departments of work are carned on, the prin- 

of which are the Reference Library, 
where rehable works on such subjects as 
housekeeping, domestic economy, hygiene, 
school boards, education, boards of guardians, 
etc., may be consulted, and the Information 
Bureau, where non members as well as mem- 
bers may, on payment of a small fee, submit 
questions in writing, which will be answered 
with the least possible delay. Research work of 
all kinds, both on matters at home and abroad, 
is undertaken by this department, which 1s 
free to members. The Institute also trains 
students 1n mdex and catalogue work, and 
instruction 18 given in typewriting, short- 
hand, and book-kegping. rained lecturers 


{on constitutional history, local government, 
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hygiene, etc, are also sent out from the 
Institute, societies of various philanthropic 
natures meet within its walls, and an artists 
circle and debating society hawe been or 
ganised Men as well as women are eligible 
for membership, provided they are engaged in 

literature, art, scaence, or philanthropy, 
Women’s Suffrage he Women's Liberal 
ederation 1s the body which in this country 
most authoritatively supportspamongst organ 
sations having a party character, the claim of 
women tothe suffrage In May 932, at the annual 
meeting of the Federation, a resolution was 
carried instructing the executive committee to 
promote the pe emeatety enfranchisement of 
women among the other Liberal reforms then 
before the country A divergence of opinion 
occurred over this question, and Mrs Glad 
stone, the President, decided not to stand for 
election again, Lady Aberdeen being chosen in 
her place Ultimately the Women’s National 
li tation was formed for the promo 
tion of the official Liberal programme simply, 
Women s Suffrage not being put prominently 
in the front of the programme The Womens 
Liberal Federation however, proceeded,to em 
af a = Po | Fe 1 — a ng 


tion for women, including the local and par 
liamentary franchise for all women, married, 
single, or widowed, who possess any of the 
legal qualifications which entitle men to vote, 
and the removal of all their disabilities as 
citizens” There are about sor associations 
connected with the Federation, with an aggre 
pate membership of 80,000 In the autumn of 
& a reorganisation of the Womens Suffrage 
ocieties took place They now all form one 
National Union of Women's Suffrage Societies, 
with a representative executive meeting at one 
or other of the Central Offices in London, viz 
The Oentral and East of England Society, 20, 
Great College Street, Westminster, of whic& 
Miss Edith Palliser 1s Secretary, and the 
Central and Western Society, 3, Queen Victoria 
Street, of which Mrs Charles Baxter 1s 
Secretary The Union, which 1s strictly on 
a non party basis, aims at placing Womens 
Suffrage in such a position that no Government 
of whatever party shall be able to touch ques 
tions relating to representation without at the 
Same time removing the electoral disabilities 
of women The recent parliamentary histo 
of the movement 1s as follows —Sir A 
Rollit brought in a Bull during the ’92 ses 
sion (see ed ’93, SESSION, sect 80), which 
was severely criticised in a pamphlet written 
by Mr. Gladstone There can be no doubt that 
1s pamphlet wrecked the Bill, which gas 
ultimately thrown out by 175 votes esac 152 
In ’93 Viscount Wolmer undertook the charge 
of the movement in the House of Commons, 
on his elevation to the peerage Mr George 
Wyndham consented to watch its interests. A 
Bill was down for second reading in the name 
of Mr Faithfull Begg, MP, on May 20th, ’o6, 
but was frustrated by the pressure of Govern- 
ment measures The operative clause of the 
proposed Bi!l read as follows ‘‘On and after 
the sing of this Act every woman who 1s 
the inhabitant occupier as owner or tenant 
of any dwelling-house, tenement, or building 
within the borough or county where such occu- 
pation exists, shal] be entitRd to be stered 
as a voter in the list of voters for such 
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borough or county 1n which she 1s so qualified 
as aforesaid, and, when registered, to vote for 
a member or members to serve in Parhament. 
Provided always that such woman 1s not 
subject to any legal incapacity which would 
disqualify a male voter e 
brought in by Mr Faithfull, Begg, MP, on 
Feb 3rd, ’97, and passed itssecond reading 1n the 
House of Commons, 230 members of the House 
voting 1n Its favour wae 23rd was fixed forthe 
full discussion of the measuie as the fiist order 
of the day, but the 22nd being the date of the 
Queens Jubglee rejyoicings, the consideration 
of the Bill was postponed till July 7th On the 
6th a petition signed by 86 men and women, 
among whom were some of the oldest workers 
on the Suffrage platform, was piesented to the 
House of Commons by Mr Courtney Init the 
petitioners begged that the procedure of Parlia- 
ment might be so amended that further delays 
in the fall consideration of the just claims of 
women to citizenship might be impossible 
However, 1n consequence of the amendments 
left over for consideratign fom the day 
preceding of another bill, the Suffrage Bill was 
eld overand finallythrown out Theadvocates 
of Womens Suffrage weie consequently once 
more disappointed Mr J T Firbank, M P., 
had charge of a similar Billin’98 In the Colomes 
the movement has made considerable progress, 
and in New Zealand and South Australia the 
goal has been reached In the former the 
parhamentary franchise was conferred on 
women Sept oth, 93, the municipal franchise 
being already theirs In South Australia the 
Parliamentary vote was extended to women 
Dec 18th, 94 


eta General Sir Evelyn, VC, GCB 
GCM G,wasb atCressing in 1838, and entered 
the Navy in 52 Served in the Crnmea, and 
was severely wounded at the assault on the 
Redan In 55 he joined the Army as cornet 
of the 13th Light Dragoons Served in India 
in 17th Lancers, and, while commanding the 
rst Regt of Beatson’s Irregular Horse, won 
the Victoria Cross, 'sg Served throughout the 
Ashantee war Previous to the Zulu war he 
joined the Middle Temple, and was called to 
the bar 774 After defeating the Zulus at 
Kambula, he became brigader-general, and was 
present at Ulund:, In 779 he met with a 
triumphant reception in England, and became 
KOB. Served through the war as 
major general, and was one of H M’s Com- 
missioners for settling the Transvaal limits 
ce ) Picgecir ieee CMG, nee the 2nd 

rigade, 2n Ivision, in the expe- 
dition, receiving the thanks of Parliament in 
"82 sed the Perpien Army in ’83, and 
served in Nile expedition From ’89 to ’93 he 
commanded the t district, from ’93 tll 
97 he was Quartermaster General, and was in 
Oct '97 appointed utant-General, He has 
ublished a book on his reminiscences of the 

rimiea, ‘‘Cavalry in the Waterloo Campaign,” 
and “Cavalry Achievements” Clubs, Army 
and Navy, United Service. Address, 23, 
Devonshire Place, W 


Woods, Rev. William James, B.A. (Lond ), 
the Secretary of the Congregational Union 
of Fngland and Wales, commenced preach- 
ing in village stations around Leicester, in 
which town his father was a _opercennonal 
minister, and received munistenial trang 
at New College, London, ‘6874 He took his 
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BA. in ’72, and on the completion of his 
college course became pastor of the influential 
Congregational Church at Spencer Street, 
Leamington, removing in ’8: to Cavendish 
Chapel, Manchester, one of the largest Con- 
gregational Churches 1n the North of England, 
and from °s8 to ‘69 the sphere of Dr. Joseph 
Parker’s ministry. Whule there a temporary 
breakdown 1n his health necessitated a voyage 
to Austraha On his return he published “A 
Visit to Victoria.” In ’87 he became pastor of 
Clapton Park Congregational Church, London, 
which position he held until, 1n ’92, he suc 
ceeded the late Rev Alexander Hdnnay, DD, 
in his presentoffice. Address Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon Street. 

Woollens and Worsteds, See TRApE, ’98 

Worcester, Bishop of. See under PEERAGE. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT, ’97. 
I, THE LEGAL ASPECT. 


The Workmens Compensation Act, ’97, 18 a 
bold attempt t& deal in a large and liberal 
spirit with the vexcd question of Fopoye! s 
Liability to an injured workman It has not 
only wrought extensive changes in the law as 
it existed prior to the passing of the Act, but 
it has also introduced principles which are 
novel 1n the law of England here are three 

riods in the history of the law regulating the 
iability of an employer to his injured work- 
men; and the law as it stands to-day 1s best 
understood by seeing what the law was in 
each one of those periods, and by tracing the 
steps which were taken to alterit The first 
Peon was the period prior to ‘80, when the 
1ability of an employer to his injured workmen 
was regulated by the common 1] w of the 
land alone, and no statute The second 
period was the peiiod between ’80 and July tst, 
g8, when the habihty of an employer to his 
injured woikmen was iegulated by the Em 
ployers’ Liability Act ’80, 1n addition to the 
common law And the third period is the 

resent, in which, in addition to the common 
aw and the Employers’ Liabilty Act ’8o, 
there has come into foice the Workmen’s Com 
pensation Act ’97. 


Pernod of the Common Law. 


Under the common law, as unde: every 
law, the employer 1s lable to an injured woik- 
man if the injury 1s caused by the employer's 
own personal negligence—which negligence 
may be either in the active conduct of the work 
or in the choice of servants to perform the 
work. In modern conditions of industry it 
1arely happens that an accident 1s caused by 
the personal negligence of an employer while 
engaged actively in the work, and when it 
does so happen, the employer 13 usually so 
smal] a man financially that a judgment against 
him 18 of no practical value to the injured 
workman. Equally rarely does 1t happen that 
an employer is negligent in the choice of his 
servants, or in the choice of those to whom he 
delegates his authority and to whom he leaves 
the duty of suRenp coer Self interest 
prevents it. It » In consequence, almost 
invariably happened that the neghgence upon 
which the injured workman must base his 
clam is the neglhgence not of the employer 
himself, but of one of the servants of the em- 

yer. It followed as a result of this that the 
] advisers of the employer began to set up 
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the defence which 1s known as the Defenoe of 
Common Employment. This defence 1s based 1n 
principle upon the old Roman doctrine, Volcné: 
non fit rashes It 1s a well-established rule of 
law that an employer, or any other individual, 
1s liable for camiene arising trom thenegligence 
of his servants if the servants when guilty of 
negligence are about their master’s business, 
because a master is bound to guarantee the 
public against all damages arising from the 
neghgent acts of fis servants, on the ground 
that it 1s the master’s duty to choose servants 
who will not be neghgent, and to ensure that 
his business 1s carried on in a careful manner, 
It 1s an equally well-established rule of law 
that when any individual knows the risks of 
injury which he 1s incurring, and nevertheless 
with that knowledge chooses to incur those 
risks, he must be presumed to have taken 
those risks upon himself, and he cannot, if he 
1s Injured, recover compensation fo: his in 
jury. This 1s the foundation of the doctrine 
that a man 1s not hable to his workman fo1 
injury caused to that workman through the 
negligence of a fellow workman It 18 easy 
to see how much hardship to inju1ed workmen 


this doctrine entailed, and consequently there 
sprang up in the country a strong and wide- 
spread desire to find some remedy It was 


defintely held that this doctrine was the rule 
of law in ’58 by the House of Lords, 1n the case 
of Bartonshill Coal Co v Reid; and almost 
immediately efforts were made to amend the 
law, and fiom ’72 onwards the various at 
core to abolish the defence of common 
employment were almost annual. In "79 a 
Bill wasintroduced by Lord (then Mr ) Brassey, 
which was not proceeded with, but which was 
the foundation of the Bill which, 1n the follow- 
ing year, became the 


Employers’ Liability Act, ’60. 

he principal change wrought by this Act 
w2s, that 1n ce1tain cases an injured workman 
was put upon the same footing as an injured 
stranger, and to that extent at least the doc 
trine of common employment was abolished 
The Act enacts that an injured workman shall 
have the same rights against the employer as 
an injured strange: would have if his injury 
has been caused—(1) by any defect in the ways, 
woiks, machinery o1 plant which has not been 
discovered 01 remedied owing to the negli- 
gence of the employer, or of some person in 
the service of the employer who 1s entrusted 
by the employer with the duty of seeing that 
the ways, works, machinery and plant were 1n 
proper condition, (2) by the negligence of any 
person in the service of the employer who has 
any superintendence entrusted to him whilst 
in th. exercise of that superintendence; (3) by 
the neghgence of any person 1n the service of 
the employer to whose orders or directions the 
woikman was bound to conform, and did con- 
form, and where the injury resulted from his 
having so conformed; (4) by reason of the act 
or omission of any person in the seruce of 
the employer done or made in obedience to 
any improper or defective rules, bye-laws, or 
instructions of the employer (5s) by the negh- 
gence of any person in the service of the em- 
ployer who has the charge or control of any 
signal, points, locomotive engine or train upon 
a railway. e Act 1s, however, limited in its 
scope. It does notyspply to servants who are 
not employed in man labour—e.g. clerks ; 
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nor does 1t apply to domestic or menial servants 
or to seamen The amount of compensation 
recoverable 1s limited 1n amount, and there 1s 
no provision in the Act prohibiting employers 
and workmen from contracting themselves out 
of the Act As may well be map ess the Act 
was greeted oy the one hand by a storm of 
opposition from the employers, and on the 
other hand by support, coupled with strongly 
expressed discontent at its ence scope, from 
the leadersoflabour Like dil measures of pro 
gress, it bore 1n the eyes of some individuals the 
appearance of a measure of plunder, but it his 
been tried for eighteen years, and experience 
has shown that it has not brought ruin upon 
employers nor disaster upon the trade of the 
countiy It has proved all the more beneficial 
in that 1t was partial and tentative 1n its scope, 
and was treated as an experiment which, 1! 
proved successiul, would lead to still greater 
1eforms It was not long before the repre 
sentatives of the workmen began to agitate for 
an extension of the principle ofthe Act Lheir 
principal demands were that the defence ot 
common employment should be wholly instead 
of partially abolished, that the amount of 
compensation which might be awa: de¢to an 1n 
jyured workman should be unlimited, that the 
Act should be extended to domestic and menial 
selvants and to seamen, that the hability of 
the employer to compensate the workmen 
should extend to injuries to health as well as 
to bodily injuries, and that contracting out 
of the provisions of the Act should be entirely 
prohibited The result of the agitation was 
that in 86 a Special Committee vas appointed to 
inquire into the working of the Act Aftera 
searching inquiry the Committee reported, 
embodying in their report suggestions for 
future legislation The Conservative Govern 
ment, which was then in power, introduced 
a Bull to give effect to the resolutions of the 
Committee, but 1t was abandoned [he first 
serious attempt to cxtend the scope of the gct 
of ’80 was the Bill introduced by Mr Asquith 


IN 93 

Mr Asquith’s Bill of '98 proposed to make 
nine very material] alterations In the law as it 
then stood He proposed—(r1) that the defence 
of common employment should be entirely 
abohshed , (2) that the lability of the employer 
should extend to workmen employed by a sub- 
contractor of the employer , (3) that the lability 
of the employer should extend to injury to 
health as well as to bodily injumes, (4) that 
the provisions of the Act should be extended 
so as to include clerks, domestic servants, and 
seamen, (5) that the injured workmen s know 
ledge of the existence of the defect in the 
ways, works, machinery or plant by which his 
injury was caused should not be availddle to 
the employer asa defence , (6) that there should 
be no limit to the amount of compensation 
which might be awarded to an injured work 
man, (7) that no notice of the accident should 
be required, (8) that the limit of time within 
which an action might be brought should be 
extended from 61x months, or twelve months 
in case of death, to six years in all cases, 

) that contracting out of the provisions of 
the Act should be absolutely prohibited The 
Bill met with great opposition, in the House 
of Commons from Mr Chamberlain, who ad- 
vocated the lines which were afterwards fol- 
lowed 1n his own Act of ¢97, and in the House 
of Lords from Lord Dudley and others on 
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account of the total prohibition of “‘ contracting 
out In consequence of the opposition of the 
Lords, who 1n that 1espect adopted the reso 
lution of the Committce of 86, approving of 
‘contracting out with proper safeguards, 
the Bill had to be withdrawn fn the meantime 
the General Election @f 9, intervened, and 
with the return of 1 Unionist Government to 
powei the agitation for the extension of the 
Act of 80 revived The question wis tiken 
in hand by M: Chamberlin than whom no 
one could have been better fitted to undertake 
the tisk and the result w 15 the 


Workmen’s Compensation Act, 97 


The most important changes 1n the existing 
law effected by the Act are the total instead ot 
the partial abolition of the defence of common 
employment, and the elimination of “ negli 
gence from the elements necessary to create 
the habihty of the employer The Act, being 
an experiment of very considerable magnitude 
and importance, has very properly been limited 
in its application to certain ypecified trades 
and industries, but in”those trades and 
industnes 1t applies to every one 1n the service 
of the employer, manager, clerk, or manual 
labourer he Act makes the employer lable 
for injury caused to those 1n his employment 
by any accident arising out of and im the 
course of the employment, only excepting 
those which are due tothe se1ious and wiJful 
misconduct of the injured workman himself 
Not only 1s no negligence necessary to 
constitute the pebulty: ut even where the 
greatest possible care has been taken by those 
concerned the employer 18 still liable for the 
results of an unavoidable accident, if 1t arises 
out of an& in the course of the employment 
Moreover, although ‘contracting out’ 18 
allowed under certain conditions, the effect ot 
those conditions 18 such as to practically pro 
hibit ‘‘ contracting out altogether Noscheme 
for ‘‘contracting out 1s legal unless passed 
by the Registrar of Knendly Societies as 
being as beneficial to the workmen as are the 
provisions of the Act, the scheme 18 liable to 
revision at the termination of limited periods, 
the scheme and its administration by the em 
ployer may be at any time attacked by dis 
contented or 1]1 disposed workmen, who will 
thereby cause the employer an infinity of 
trouble , and no scheme 1s legal which makes 
it a condition of the employment that the 
scheme should be adopted Moreover the 
employer 1s hable for the injuries caused to 
workmen employed by a sn tractor, and 
for injuries caused to his workmen by the act 
of a stranger, while the employer has a 
remedy over against the sub-contractor or the 
stranger, for what that remedy may be worth 
The amount of compensation for which the 
employer 18 hable 1s as follows (a) where 
death results from the injury a sum Metts | 
from £150 to £300 where dependants are le 
who were wholly dependent upon the dead 
workman, and any sum up to £300 where 
dependants are left who were partially de- 
pendent upon the dead workman, and if there 
are no dependants left, a sum not exceed: 
£10 for medical and funeral expenses, O 
where total or partial incapacity for work 
results from the injury, a weekly payment not 
exceeding £1 per week The t principle 
underlying the provisions of the Act, as Mr. 
Chamberlain pointed out, was that the trades 
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and industries of the county should be charge- 
able with the maintenance of those workmen 
who were injured in the ca ng on of those 
trades and industries, and with the mainten 
ance of those who were dependent upon the 
earnings of the injured workmen. To a certain 
extent, no doubt, tke Act has achieved its 
object But if the principle underlying the 
Act 18 to be carried to 1ts logical conclusion, 
the provisions of the Act must be extended to 
all accidents, whether caused by misconduct 
or not, and to all trades and industnes So 
far as the Act 1s concerned the trades and 
industries of the country are only made charge 
able through the instrumentality of the in 
dividual employer, because it 18 the individual 
employer who 1s personally responsible to 
the injured workman’ But it remains for the 
individual employers to devise some means by 
which the burden of lability may be shifted 
from their individual! shoulders to that of the 
whole trade or industry 


It INSURANCE ASPECT, 


Throughout thet debates 1n the House of 
Commons it was generally assumed that this 
habilty would be met by some system of 
insurance, and the insurance offices, takin 
the same view, anticipated that 1t would lead 
to a large amount of business Companies 
that had formerly insured against employers 
hability in many cases increased their capital 
in view of the amie eae extension, and 
several old and wealthy life offices started 
departments for accident business 1n general 
and employers’ pau insurance in par 
ticular The managers of many of the principal 
offices met together and arranged for a careful 
analysis of all available statistics baaring upon 
the question, and asa result of their delibera 
tions a tariff of rates was prepared by which 
many of the principal offices agreed to abide 
A comparison of the premiums charged for 
insurance against ig eee under the Act ot ‘80 
and under common law to the extent of three 
years’ wages, with the rates for these liabilities 
and for those under the Workmens Com 
pensation Act 1n addition, 1s given below tor 
some of the principal trades — 


Trade, Old Rate New Rate 


Load 
Bakers, etc. . 7 
Boiler Makers (shop only) . 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers 
Brass and Copper Works. 
Brewers . ‘ . 
Brickmakers (with machinery) 3 
Builders and Builders’ Irades 5 
Butchers (with power 
machin ; ‘ 
Cabinet Makers, Carpenters, 
and Joiners (shop only, 
with circular saws) 3 
Coal Merchants (with ral- 
waydepét). .  . ‘ 
Contractors (dock, _ pier, 
harbour, etc, including 
blasting, diving, and pile 
BSE op ecg): * 2 
gineers (shop o c «9 
Gas Works. : : ‘ . 2 
Graving Docks and Ship 
Repairers . . . . 
Iron Works (smelting, pud- 
diing. and rolling) 20 I 


7 
15 
J 
T5 
10 
17 
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Trade Old Rate me Rate 
S 

Lightermen (including load 

ing barges) 2. 4 
Masons : 17 6 
Painters, Plasterers, and 

Decorators (including out 

side work I 17 
Printers O15 
Steel Works m 2 6 115 
Sugar Refiners © 3 0 


Wharfingers (London) . 7 . 

These rates were xe greatly in excess of 
the premiums that had been anticipated , and 
Mr Chamberlain, 1n an important speech at 
Birmingham, went so far as to say that he 
regarded them as absolutely preposterous, and 
as exceeding his own calculations threefold, 
fivefold, and even tenfold He ed em- 
ployers to insure themselves rather than pay 
these rates, adding that in a very short time 
competition would bring matters to a satis 
factory level With the latter sentiment every- 
body will agree, and experience of the working 
of the Act will doubtless prove in the course ofa 
year 01 two the extent of the habilities involved 
and the appropriate rates to be charged Up 
to the present many employers have acted 
upon Mr Chamberlain’s advice, and are retain 
ing their own risks, while some of the insurance 
companies also consider it feasible to issue 
policies at premiums very much below the 
tariff rates published by the combination 
among Some of the offices It must, however, 
be acknowledged that the weightiest expert 
opinion—the opinion of men with the most 
extensive insurance experience and those most 
famihar with the calculations of premiums of 
kindred rates—is strongly to the effect that the 
new habilities will prove financially very great, 
and that the tanff rates are below rather than 
above what experience will ultimately show to 
be required 

n the face of such differences of opinién, 
and such uncertainty as to the Nhability in 
volved, a very natural suggestion was that 
policies should be issued guaranteeing the 
return to the employers of any excess that 
they had paid over and above the claims 
incurred, and a fixed percentage to the in 
surance companies for working expenses and 
profits A typical profit sharing scheme 1s to 
deduct 15 percent ofthe premiums for working 
expenses, 10 per cent for profit to the com- 
panies, and hand over the balance to the 
sol ers When these ee are compared 
with the expenses and profits on fire insurance 
and other classes of accident insurance, it 1s 
found that they are rather less favourable to 
the insurance companies than other classes of 
insutance business In fire insurance business 
the average expenses for the past ten years have 
been 32 per cent, of the premiums, and the 
average claims 60 per cent , leaving 8 per cent 
for profit, while in connection with accident 
insurance the profits have been slightly greater. 
This means that the fire offices have had 40 
cent. of the premiums for expenses and pro ts, 
while the profit-sharing scheme for employers 
lability insurance only gives them 15 per cent. 
for expenses ahd ro per cent for profits, making 
25 per cent in all e expenses to be covered 
by this 15 per cent. do not, however, include 

e cost of settling claims or of medical exam- 
nations in connectign with accidents It thus 
appears that, whether the opinions of the most 


Compensation Act. | 


important insurance companies as to the extent 
of the habilities mnvolved are right or wiong, 
they are not aiming at excessive profits 


Mutual Combinations of Employers. 


Certain employers who, nghtly or wrongly, 
formed the opinion that the premiums asked 
by the insuragce companies were excessive, 
but who felt that the liabilities were too great 
to be retained at their own risk, sought another 
solution of the difficulty in gombination among 
themselves Such mutual ‘combinations have 
often been tried in connection with fire in 
surance among particular trades, or 1n certain 
limited areas, and experience of these com 
binations goes to show that they have seldom 
been attended with much success’ There are 
certain aspects of employers’ hability under 
the new Act which suggest that this class of 
risk 1s even less satisfactorilv provided against 
by mutual combination than are the risks of 
fire One most important feature of the Act of 
’97 1s the permanent character of the compensa 
tion payable to injured workmen, and one of 
the essential weaknesses in mutual combina 
tions 18 the absence of any guarantee of 
rmanent stability. It1s scarcely possible to 
insure the permanent adherence of S&ny firm 
to a mutual combination, while unless in 
surance operations are conducted on an ex 
tensive scale so as to secure average results, 
a run of ill luck involving many cases of 
permanent disiblement or death might easily 
occur, and cause either the failure of the 
combination or such excessive rates in order 
to meet the liabilities as to lead to dissatis 
faction with, and dissolution of, the com- 
bination. In such an event it 1s 18 only too 
robable that individual employers would be 
eft to meet out of their own resources the 
annual payments to permanently injured work 
men arising from accidents durnng the exist 
ence of the combination. The permanent 
character of workmen’s compensation under 
the new Act makes it especially importantefor 
employers to be thoroughly satisfied that the 
company or the combination by which they 
are indemnified 1s not only financially sound 
now, but that it shows adequate assurance of 
permanent stability. For these and other 
reasons it 1s improbable that mutual com- 
binations will meet with any considerable 
measure of success 


Rate-outting Offices. 


Similar considerations as to the necessity 
of permanent stability apply to imsurance 
companies that are willing to undertake the 
msks at much lower premiums than those 
usually quoted. In the event of the high 
premiums being justified, the low premiums 
will involve considerable loss, an en 
danger the solvency of tae companies quoting 
them, or may cause the insurance companies 
uoting inadequate premiums to cavil over 

e settlement of claims, so producing friction 
between employers and employed and dis- 
satisfaction all round. If, on the other 
hand, low premiums are justified, an empleyer 
who paid a high premium to a first-class 
company for the first year or so would have 
his premium reduced as soon as experience 
showed this to be practicable. The claims of 
workmen would be met in a hberal spirit, 
thereby conducing to good relations between 
emplo and employed, and directly or in- 
directly the excess in the premiums paid 
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would be recouped to him if, as theie 1s every 
reason to beheve would be the case, the 
insurance companies felt 1t to be to their 
interest to deal with their policy-holders with 
the same liberality that charactenses their 
dealings in connection with fire insurance 
when they are reper Y that they themselves 
are being honestly dealt with 

The retention of the risk by the employers 
themselves 1s a course that will scarcely 
commend itself to the majority of business 
men The compensation provided for by the 
Act may amount to as much as £1 per week 
through the whole after lifetime of the injured 
workman, or 1n the event of death, to a sum 
not ceeune £300 The possibility of being 
suddenly called upon to compensate several 
workmen on this scale 1s one that no employer 
would caie to permanently incur. The payment 
of death claims might prove financially in- 
convenient, and it 1s by no means unlikely 
that in the event of an accident happening in 
the works of an employer known to be un- 
insured, his credit might be seitously impaired 
Just at a time when he ngydew it most, for his 
creditors would be well aware that the claims 
of workmen constitute a first charge upon the 
assets of an employer So again in the case 
of permanent disablement, the profits of a 
business for many years to come would be 
appreciably decreased by the payment of several 
annuities of £52 each Thus, even if an em 
ployer feels that the rates charged by the 
majority of the best offices are excessive, it 
would still be his best course to pay those 
rates, knowing that thereby he procures 1n- 
surance that really insures, that accidents in 
the past will involve him in no habilities in 
the future, that competition will bring rates to 
their right level whether by increasing o1 
decreasing them, and that though for a time 
the payment of insurance premiums may seem 
to involve a heavy tax on the employer, yet 
the buiden will 1n the natural course ot things 
be transferred to the purchasers of the things 
he sells In this way the Act will accomplish 
the beneficial object of protecting the workmen 
against injury at the expense of the whole 
body of consumers, to whom the cost of doing 
so will be quite :nappreciable 

Wreck Sstatistics. See 
MARINE. 

Writs. See Commons. 

Wyndham, Charles, was b in 1837, and ed. 
for the medical profession Hus debut as an 
actor was at the Royalty Theatre in ‘62, with 
Miss Ellen Terry and David James. He then 
went to America and ay ed at Washington, in 
conjunction with John Wilkes Booth He after- 
wards fought 1n the Civil War, but returned to 
England and met with great success Hise first 
London appearance was in ’66, and after another 
American visit, and a provincial tour, he made 
a great hit at the Royalty in '‘ Wild Oats.” He 
took the management of the Criterion in ’76, 
and thus began a career of brilliant and un- 
interrupted success. Mr. Wyn afterwards 
toured in Germany, Russia, and the United 
States , and in 96, in celebration of the twentieth 
year of his management, special ormances 
were given at the Cnterion and the Lyceum, 
in which nearly Every actor and actress of note 
in London took part. Address 39, Finchley 
Road, N.W. 


MERCANTILE 


dham, George, M.P., Under Secretary 
for War. See Commons. 
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In the Mediterranean Races G/orta won the | 
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principal contest at Marseilles, and the Coupe 


de France at Cannes, but she had the mis- 
fortune to lose her mast on March 22nd, which 
revented her sailing again, and she was sent 
ome to England. Bona beat Safanita for the 
chief prize at Mentone, There was more stir 
among the clubs on the river and round the 
mouth of the Thames than has been noticed 
for some years, and the London Sailing Club 
and the Burnham YC. opened the season in 
ope The Castle Y.C. opened at the end of 
ay. The racing on the Thames, under the 
auspices of the New Thames Y.C., took place in 
squally weather, on June 1st, when Caress beat 
Bona and Atlsa—Penittent winning the 52-rater 
rize. In the P.. London Y.C. races Senta,anew 
boat, beat /Jso/de aud Gloria, the second prize 
being taken by Pentient. The R. Thames Y.C. 
were to have had a great race on June and; 
but unfortunately ®4:/sa, which is now rigged 
as a yawl, came to grief, and, not being ready 
in time, Bona sailed over. Senfa wona drifting 
match from /solde, and Getsha won the smaller 
class prize. The Harwich match, from South- 
end to Harwich, under the auspices this year 
of the R. Harwich Y.C., on June 4th, was won 
by Bona, Astrild making her first appearance 
in this contest. On June 6th and 7th the 
Harwich Club held their regatta, Bona winning 
the Queen’s Cup, /solde being second. Bona 
also won the principal race on the second day, 
Astrild winning the smaller craft prize. The 
Obannel Match, on June 11th, from the Nore to 
Dover, was won by Bona in the first match, 
Jsolde in the second. In the Cinque Ports 
regatta the principal match was won by Atlsa 
over Bona, Penitent beating Gloria. At the 
R. Southern Y.C. Regatta, /solde won from 
Gloria on the first day, Caress on the second 
day. On June 2oth started the great race for 
the Emperor’s Cup, from Dover to Heligoland, 
over a course of 316 miles, which was won by 
Merry Thought first, Latorna second, Castanet 
third. Atthe R. Cork Y.C. Regatta, on June 
22nd, Bona won a match against Ailsa, the latter 
having had an accident; the same bad luck 
attended Asfri/d, who was beaten by Jsodde. 
On the 23rd Bona sailed over the course, Atlsa 
being still under repair. Jsolde beat Asérild 
who had = aplge rom he besiin Ps Kiel 
Regatta began on June 24th: the Emperor’s 
race for the North Sea Cup was won ey May 
Mom, Nan being second. Rainbow won the 
match on the second day, 71 yachts competing, 
the Emperor’s amongst them. The 0] 
night opened on June 2zoth with the R. Largs 
Club, when Atisa won the big yacht prize, 
isolde the smaller, and Viera the smallest 
boat prize. On the second day, under the 
R. Western Y.C. of Scotland, Hester won the 
race for yachts reioioey 60 feet linear rating. 
Peniienit won the race for those above 43. "At 
Green under the direction of the Weat of 
Scotland Y. C., Astrid easily beat Isolde, and 
orsa, m the race for the smaller beat 
Vigra, Senga, and Penitent. On July and the 


contest was for the Queen's Cup, 
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which was won by Bona, Isolde being in 
front of Ar/sa. On the folluwing day Bona 
again beat 4:/sa for the £100 race, and Asérild 
beat Jsolde. Namara beat Hester and Maid 
Masion, and Se ga won from the smaller 
boats. The Clyde Corinthian Club took over 
the direction on July 5th. There was no match 
for the first-class yachts, nor for the 52-footers, 
but in the 65-feet rating match /solde beat 
Asiriid with ease. On Fuly 6th Hester and 
Penitent were the winners. The Mudhook 
Regatta was favoured with fine racing weather 
on the first day, when At/sa beat Bona, lsolde 
beat 4sirild, and Eldred beat Senge and Viera; 
but on the second day, with unreliable winds, 
the races were won by /solde and Viera. July 
gth was the worst day of the fortnight, the 
weather being almostacalm. 41/sa won the 79- 
rating race, /sofde that for those.above 52, and 
Senga for the smaller rating. On the 11th, the 
second “iy of the R. Northern Y.C.’s racing, 
Bona, fsolde, and Forsa were the winners. 
The Campeltown Regatta brought the Clyde 
fortnight to a close on July 13th, in splendid 
weather, Ailsa, [solde, and Viera winning 
their respective races, after which the larger 
yachts crossed over to Ireland for the regattas 
there. At the R. nae Ports Regatta, held 
on July stn and 16th, Mard Marion and Dorcen 
were the principal winners, and in the race to 
Boulogne and back Maid Marion won. The 
R. Ulster Y.C. Regatta began on July rsth, in 
scorching weather, with no wind; the County 
Down Cup was won by Bona, Asirild winning 
the 52-raters race. The second day was favoured 
with splendid weather, when 41/sa beat Bona, 
and /solde beat Asiniid. Inthe race from Dover 
to Ostend, on July 18th, Lorna was first, Maid 
Matrton second. On July 2oth the racing at the 
Kingston Regatta, under the R. St. George’s 
Y.C., took place in beautiful weather. Bona 
won her third Queen’s Cup this season; Pent- 
tent won the Jameson Cup; 4:/sa won on the 
second day; and, on the last day, Senga won 
the Champion Cup. At Ostend the principal 


race was won by Namara. The Oowes week 
commenced on Aug. 1st, on which day, in not 
very good racing weather, Bona, Senta, and 


Penitent won the races for their different 
ratings. The Queen’s Cup in the R.Y.S 
Repaus was sailed for in moderate weather, 
and resulted in the victory of Betty. The 
Cowes Towr Cup was carried off by Bona. 
The Australian Cup was won by Senéa, the 
German Emperor's Cup by Lafona, Roseneath 
and Gertrude being second and third ; for those 
not above 52 rating, Pensttent won. The Prince 
of Wales’ Cup was won by Zangerine. At the 
Portsmouth Corinthian Y.C. Regatta, on Aug. 
6th, atone won the race for yachts of 25 tons 
and upwards, Eldred the prize for 52 raters, 
and Ailsa won a Cup presented by Mr. Rose ; 
and at the R. Southampton Y.C. Regatta, on 
Aug. 8th, Ailsa, Kommodore, and Latona won. 
The Ryde week began with the R. Victoria 
Y.C., on Aug. goth, when Boxa won the big 
race, Asirz e 52-footer, and Caress the 35-ton 
race. On the second day Ailsa won 

winning the se-footer race, The Ryde Town 
Cup was won by Maid Marion, Creole being 
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second The Commodores Trophy was won 
by Bona on the r2th = As/ri/d won the race for 
e forties Ma:d Marton won the race round 
the Isle of Wight at the R Portsmouth Y C 
Regatta on a day of tropical heat, @&ith hardly 
any wind Bona, too, won the Albert Cup of 
the R Albert YC at Southsea, on a day when 
the weather wai’ scorchingly hot, with no 
wind, the same weather prevailed on the 
second day, when Boma was again successful 
for the large class Astrild Yinning amongst 
the pba On the 17th Eldred won a race 
for the 56 feet raters, on a day as hot and 
airless as the previous ones he R_ Dorset 
Regatta took place at Weymouth on Aug 2oth 
when drifting races were won by Az?/sa, Senta, 
and £idred under their respective ratings 
On Aug 22nd, at the Torbay Regatta, Ailsa 
won the prize for yachts exceeding 65 rating, 
Senta that for those exceeding 52, and Cave 
and Penitent the smaller races n the second 
day Bona won among the large yachts, Astiild 
amongst those exceeding 52 rating At Dart 
mouth, on the 26th, Bona again won £ldred 
winning the prize for small boats In the 
Start Bay Y Regatta, owing to a man on 
board the A:/sa falling overboard ands being 
drowned, all the yachts gave upthe race The 
smaller races were won by /so/de and E/dred 
On Aug 30th, at Plymouth, under the auspices 
of the R Western YC , neither Bona nor 
Azlsa appeared, Ast:1/d won the 52 rater prize, 
and Eldred the smaller yacht race On the 
following day the Port of Plymouth R Regatta 
was held, when Senfa beat Asirdld At the 
Plymouth Corinthian YC Regatta, on 
Sept ist, E/dred won the race for yachts above 
42 rating, and alsoon Sept 2nd, atthe R South 
Western YC regatta, on the final day, at 
Plymouth, which last regatta brought the 
yachting season toaclose A series of 1aces 
took place in August on Lake St Louis for the 
Scawapnhaka Cup, between the Domznzon and 
the American yacht Challenges Canada havi 
won three races 1n succession, 1etains the Cul 
On Sept 17th began a series of three races 
between the Australian yacht /rex, owned by 
Mr Mark Foy, and the English boat the Maid 
of Kent e course of the first race was 
about 12 knots on the Medway and it resulted 
in a victory for the Mard of Kent ‘The second 
race, over a circular course, was also won by 
the Ma:d of Kent, as well as the third, over 
a straight course Mrs Wrjllie, the wife of 
Mr W L Wrlhe, steered the English boat in 
each match in the most admirable manner 
Bona has won 39 prizes this season—a very 
satisfactory record, and one that should please 
the Duke dAbruzz:1 In the autumn Sir 
Thomas Lipton sent a challenge to the New 
York Y C for the American Cup for ™, v hich 
was accepted 


Yemen. A province of Arabia, which, with 
the province of Hedjaz, 1s under Turkish rule 
It 18 bounded on the N by the Hedjaz, on the 
N E by the Arabian desert, on the S by the 
Gulf of Aden, and on the W by the Red Sea 
Ares about 77,000 sq m , about 3,000,000 
The capital of the province is and other 
important towns are Mocha and Hosleidah, 
the coffee of the district finding its outlet at 
the former town The ucts are 
coffee, lentils, wheat, grapes, and fruit, and 
the country 18 very fertile. See ARABIA 
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The Yeomanry cavalry are raised and serve 
under the Act of 1804, and are governed b 
special regulations ntil a few years back 
the force was composed almost entirely of 
farmers, the commissiong being held by the 
nobility and landed gentry The farmer ele- 
ment 3s unfortunately by no means so promi- 
nent as it used to be, and in populous districts 
is being replaced by men who adopt soldierin 
because they like it, though the town bre 
Yeomanry have not the character or value of 
their predecessors The maintenance of the 
force depends largely upon the patronage 
of the gentry, and 1s thus locally subject to 
vicissitudes The expenditure upon the force 
in 98 91s £77,000, dividedthus regimental pay, 
447,coo, extra pay and allowances, £26,900, 
miscellaneous, £1110 The expenditure upon 
the forcein 97 8 was £76,000, the decrease being 
due to the smaller amount required for cloth 
ing and contingent allowances’ The force 1s 
organised in :egiments, thirty eight In number, 
und these again in brigades gTheregiments are 
assembled annually for training for eight days 
(See ed g6for pay ) The force 1s lable to be 
calied out for service 1n any part of Great Britain 
in case of threatened invasion or to suppress 
civil riots A return issued in 98, giving par 
ticulars of the force, shows that on Jan 1st, 98 
the enrolled strength was 10,467, as compared 
with 10,342 on Jan 1st, 97 At the inspection 
of g7 there were prenent 563 officers, 98x non 
commissioned officers, including permanent 
staff, 188 trumpeteis, and 7097 rank and file, 
making a total of 8829 The enrolled strength 
18 1424 below the establishment Muske 
Training ‘$he year 93 was the first in whic 
qn obligatory course was prescribed On Jan 
1st, 97 the School of Instruction for Yeomanry 
and Volunteer Cavalry was abolished, and the 
work of instructing officers and non commis 
sioned officers of these forces was charged 
upon the regiments of regular cavalry, to 
which officers are to be attached during the 

eriod of squadron training Yeomanry Cavalry 

rigades The isolated situation of the 
Yeomanry regiments, which gave them no 
cohesion or plan of mobilisation as a fighting 
force, was long felt to be unsatisfactory , but 
although something has been done to supply 
the want, the progress made has been so 
far inconsiderable In 93 all the existing 
regiments made up into squadrons of roo 
members, or not Jess than 7o efficients, were 
formed into 18 brigades, with the exception 
of the Pembrokeshire Regiment, which, on 
mobilisation for home defence, was assigned 
to the Milford Haven defences fifteen of 
the brigades were allotted in this scheme as 
divisional cavalry for the Home Defence Army, 
and the remaining three to the garrisons of 
Portsmouth, the Western District, and Dover 
and the South Coast defences 

Yonge, (Miss) Charlotte Mary, was b at 
Otterbourne, Hants, 1n 23, and is a daughter 
of the late Mr W C Yonge, of Otterbourne 
Known chiefly by her novels and other books 
She has also edited the Monthly Packet for 
thirty years Her principal novels are ‘‘The 
Heir of Redclyffe,” “‘ Heartsease,” and ‘‘ Dove 


in the le’s Nest’ , and she also pub- 
hshed ‘Cameos of History of land,” 
“(Landmarks of Histor Ancient, iddle 


Ages, and Modern,” a “History of Christian 
xXx 


Yor] 


Names and their Dernvation,” a “Life of Bishop 
Patteson,” and various other historical and 
miscellaneous works. Address kEJderfield, 
Otterbourne. 
York, Archbishop of. See under PEERAGE. 
York, H.B.H. George Frederick, Duke of, 
2nd son of T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, was b. at Marlborough House on June 
rd, 186s, just seventeen months after his elder 
rother, the late Duke of Clarence. The two 
brothers were greatly attached to one another 
all through boyhood, and entered the navy to- 
gether as cadets June sth, 77. Iwo years were 
spent on the training ship Sr:tannia, and then 
rince George, accompanied by his brother, 
started for a three years’ voyage round the 
world on board the Bacchante. In May ’83 
H.R.H. was made midshipman to the Canada, 
which was stationed on the North American 
coast. In ’85 he was promoted to be heutenant, 
after passing his examinations with distinction, 
and 1n ’90 was given the separate command of 
the gunboat C"hrush on the West Indian station 
He opened the famaica Industrial Exhibition 
during ithe same year, and in ’91 was made 
commander. He visited Ireland in October, 
staying with the late Duke of Clarence in Dublin, 
but unfortunately contracted a dangerous fever 
while there. In ’92, through the lamentable 
death of his elder brother, he became the heir 
to the throne, and took his seat in the House 
of Lords as Duke of York. In May 3 his 
engagement to Princess Victoria Mary of Teck 
was announced The marriage was celebrated 
in the Chapel Royal at St James’s Palace (July 
6th), and wasa most brilliant ceremony, attended 
by all the members of the royal family, by the 
ing and Queen of Denmark, thé Czarewntch, 
and other illustnous foreign guests. The 
University of Cambridge conferred their Hon 
LL.D. degree on the Duke in June ’94 A son, 
Prince Edward Albert Christian George Andrew 
Patrick David, was born to the royal pair 
guns 23rd, ’94), a second son, Prince Albert 
rederick Arthur George, on Dec. 14th, ’95, and 
a iar dared on April 25th, ’97 During '98 
H.R H. for some time hoisted his pennant 
on the Crescent, attached to the Channel 
Squadron. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, The, 
which has for its object the spiritual, mental, 
social and By gh well being of young men, 
was founded 1n the year 1844, for the purpose 
of benefiting the young men in the various 
dry goods houses in the City of London, the 
President, Sir George Williams, being the chief 
instigator in 1t3 formation. The work rapidly 
took root, and increased in every direction, 
until there are at the present time 6415 
centres scattered throughout the world, with 
a total mem of 511,200. In the United 
Kingdom there are 1249 centres, with 105,170 
members; whilst in London there are 72 
associations, with a roll of 13,860 members 
The chief associations in the Metropolis are 
located at Exeter Hall, Strand ; 186, Aldersgate 
Street, E.C. ; 59 and 60, Cornhill, E.C.; Stafford 
Rooms, Tichborne Street, W.; 17, Camden 
Road, N.W.; 198, Upp Street, sehneeon; 
N.; 20, Hull Road, imbledon; 275, Mare 
Street, Hackney, ; 4, Kingsland Road, 
Shoreditch, N.E.; 
ford, E. The headquarters of the Y.M.C.A. are 
at Exeter Hall, Strand, which was purchased 
and adapted to the requirements of the work 
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N.E. 
and Conference Hall, Strat- ' 


[You 


in the year ’80, at a cost of £61,000. Sir George 
Williams 1s President. Secretaries, John H. 
Putternll, Clarence Hooper. Secretary of the 
National Couneil, Mr. W. H. Mills. 


Young Men’s Society, Church of Engiand. 
See CHURCH OF rs rc Younc MEN’s 


SocIETY. v 
Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavour. 'n 188: the first society was 


established by ‘the Rev. F. E Clark, DD, 1n 
the Congregational Church of which he was 
pastor, in Portland, Maine, US A_ The object 
of the Society 1s stated to be to promote an 
earnest Christian hfe among its members, to 
increase their mutual acquaintance, and to 
make them more useful 1n the service of God. 
The growth of the Society has been phenomenal 
In four years there wele 11,0009 membeis, five 
vears later 660,000. In 98, seventeen years afte: 
1tS origin, there were 54,191 societies (5575 1n 
the United Kingdom), with a membership of 
3,257,000, The Society 1s inter-denominational, 
and has been adopted by every section of 
Piotestants The Headquarters in Gieat Britain 
are at the Sunday School Union. Offices, Lud- 
gate FIill, London, E.C. 


Young Women, Organisations for the 
Benefit of, The two principal organisations 
which exist in England for the benefit of young 
women are the Girls’ Friendly Society and the 
Young Women s Christian Association,although 
there are other societies which aid the work in 
their respective methods. The Young Women's 
Christian 1ation numbers about 500,000 
young women among its members 1n all parts 
of the world. Members include those who 
belong to the Prayer Union, Associates, 
Working Members, and Hon Associates. The 
subscription, exclusive of fees for Institute 
membership, 1s 1s. per annum; but working 
members subscribe 2s. 6d,., and hon. members 
5s and upwards. There are numerous Inst- 
utes and Homes in London and provincial 
towns, also at many of the seaside resorts 
throughout the British Empire, besides many 
branches which hold curio or in villages, 
the charge for lodging 1n the London Homes 
being from 25 6d to 30s. per week, There 1s 
a Teachers’ Department, a Nurses’ Union, a 
Home for Barmaids, and some 20 other depart- 
ments for mecrite the special needs of youn 
women Freehold premises have been acquire 
at George Street, Hanover Square, as head- 
quarters of the Association, and a hall to seat 
500 has been erected. The Association has 
two excellent gymnaaia at 26, George Street, 
and 14, Finsbury Square, E.C , the Preparation 
Home for workers. A Worlds Y.W.0.A, has 
regently been organised, for the union, develo 
meént, and extension of Y.W.C.A.’s in 
lands. Its office 1s at 26, George Street, 
Hanover Square, W., and the head offices for 
the “ British National,” “London,” and “South 
of England and Wales” work are in the same 
building.—The Girls’ Friendly Seciety (Patron 
the Queen; Vice-Patron, the Princess o 
Wales; Presidents, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and the Archbishop of York). It has 
for its object the banding together in one 
society of ladies (as associates), NOW 32,000 
in number, girls and young women for mutual 
help, religious and secular, besides encourag- ' 
mg purity, dutifulness, thrift and fidelity, 
| ind providing helptin sickness. Branches exist 
| m 3287 places, and members (who number 
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150,055 from the age of 12 and upwards) are_ Central Europe, Australia, New Zealand, India, 


introduced from one branch to another wher 
ever they may go__“‘ Associates ” must belong 
to the Church of England, but no stich restric 
tion applies to ‘“‘members,” Associates con 
tribute annually not less than as 6¢, mem 
bers not less tan 6¢@ #£.The organisation 
extends to various towns of Northern and 


Zanzibar Protectorate, The, consists of 
the island of Zanzibar, area 625 83q mm, pop 
150,000, and the island of Pemba, area, 36° 
sq m, pop 0,000 ©6(Oapital, Zanzibar The 
Sultan 1s aa Hamud bin Mahomed (qv), 
and a regular Government 1s constituted under 
British control, exercised through the Consul 
General Slavery was abolished in April 97 
but the British and Foreign Anti Slavery 
Society has since declared that the decree of 
y apace is a egg) are i= ~ 94, 

1,197,681 , exports, 41,096,240 e préducts 
are anaitly cloves, which form four fifths of 
the entire clove crop of the world, chillies, 
cocoanuts, betel nuts, grain, and wheat Ivory, 
rubber, hides, and gum are also exported from 
Zanzibar See BritTtsH EMPIRE (table), LAST 
AFRICA PROTECTORATE, and DIPLOMATIC 


Zola, Emile, was b 1840, n Paris Ed at 
the Lycee St Louis, and began life at Messrs 
Hachette’s, the distinguished French publish 
ing firm He first appeared as a _ novelist 
in ‘Les Mystéres de Marseilles ’ ‘Therese 
Raquin” further exhibited his remarkable 

wer of critical analysis of human nature 

‘LAssommoir, perhaps his most popular 
work, has gone through fifty editions Author 
of “ Nana, ‘Pot Bouille,  ‘“‘La Terre, ‘‘L 
Béte Humaine, and otherworks M Zola wa 


appointed a Knight of the L of Honour in 
resident of the 


"88, and elected (April 91) 
Society of Men of Letters In 92 he published 
“‘La Debacle, and ‘ Docteur Pascal’ in June 
‘93. This book was the final volume of the 
Gimous Rougon Macquart series of twenty 
volumes, and was dedicated to the memory of 
Zolas mother and to his wife During ’94 
he published ‘‘Lourdes, a love story, set in 
the scenery of the famous resort of French 
pigrims “Rome’ followed in 96, and ‘Paris 
in ‘97. During '97 and ’86 he took up with 


Africa, and ada, and in the diocese ot 
Gibraltar Clubs, classes, homes of rest, re 
gistry offices and protected emigration form 
art of the scheme Sce also UNIVERSITY 
ETTLEMENTS é 


Yukon See NortyH WEstT TERRITORIES 


splendid courage the cause of Captain Dreyfus, 
whom he declared to have been illegally con 
demned, and was 1n consequence of his action 
prosecuted by order of the French Government, 
and condemned to a aaa For details 
see FRANCE, History,’ 


Zoological Society of London The annual 
report of this Society, which way instituted in 
1826 for the advancement of soology and animal 
physiology, stated that the number of Fellows 
on Jan 1st, 98, was 3158 The number of 
visitors to the Gardens in 97 was 717,755, aS 
compared with 665,004 in 96 Ihe number of 
animals in the Society s collection on Dec 31st, 
97, Was 2585 of which 792 were mammals, 1362 
birds, and 431 reptiles The additions durin 
97 numbered 1508, of which 688 were presented, 
278 puichased, 104 bred in the Gardens, 330 
recelved on deposit, and 108 obtained in ex 
change The Gardens in Regents Park are 
open from 9%am till sunset, and the Offices 
and Library from i1o1m till 5 pm, Saturdays 
roam till e! President, Sir W H Flower, 
KCB, LL DCL, ScD, Secretary, Mr 
P L Sclater, MA, RS Offloes, 3, Hanover 
Square, 


Zululand lies to the northeast of Natal, 
of which it was till 98 a dependency, but of 
which it now forms an intcgral part ; 
about 12 500 Sq Mm , pop 181,000, including 1100 
whites ‘It 1s well watered and capable of 
cultivation, with 140 miles of seaboard St 
Lucia Bay, the best harbour, was proclaimed 
British (1885) Gold and other minerals have 
been found in no inconsiderable quantities, 
but they have not been worked as yet See 
lanoy Evxpire(table), NATALand TRANSVAAL 
map 


zuyder Zee Reclamation. See Enc 
NEERING 


OCCURRENCES DURING PRINTING. 


Aérial Na tion 
ment made b 


demonstrated the perfect feasibility of steenng 


a balloon by means of a trailed rope and a | th 
a 


steering sal 


An interesting experi ministers and high officials, and accorded a 
r Spencer, aeronaut (Mov. sth), warm popular welcome, 


Ca As aresult of the conference between 
e two parties, Mr. Schreiner said that an 
greement had been come to, and the Ife 


President Campos Salles assumed | tribution B1!] would be introduced (Mov, 7) 


office and delivered his inaugural address This was done, and the 
reading stage (22nd) 


(ov. 15th). 
Canada Lord and Lady Minto arrived at 
yrevec (fev. rath), and w@re met by Lord 
berdeen, Sir Wilfrid Laurer, and other 


Bill passed its secon 


was created in the 


Commons A vacancy 
Liverpool (Kirkdale) division by the death ot 
Sir G. Baden-Powell (Mev. aoth). 
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The Turkish Military Governor at 
Ganaees notified by the Admirals that he must 
leave the island by the 1sth with all the re 
maining Ottoman troops (Nov 7th) Ismail 
Bey, Civil Governor General, left the island 
(s1th), and not a single Lurkish soldier re 
mained (rath) A ‘thanksgiving service was 
held in the Orthodox Cathedral at Canea, and 
the only drawback to the general rejoicing was 
that the Turkish flag was still kept flying on 
Government House’ It was understood that 
Prince George of Greece would be appointed 
High Commissioner of the 1slend under the 
Powers, but his formal appointment had rot 
been notified by the 23rd —: 

iplomatic Braml The Ministry has been 

De vereera (Nov ) as follows Was, Senhor 
Mallet, Marte, Senhor Balthazar, Fiance 
Senhor Martinho, /nfertor, Senhor Spitacio, 
Commerce and Industry Senhor Severano 
Foreign Affairs, Senhor Oly nthio 

Eouador Correctasfollows Foreign Affairs, 
Rafael dela Sorre, Finance, RicardoValdiviedo 

Egypt The Usder Sec for Finance 1s Mr 

itchell Innes 
Perce and Malta Lieut Gen Sir Francis W 
Grentell, GCB, GCMG, commanding the 
British troops in SyPt appointed Governor 

a (Nov 1ot 

Oe reaae The on Ambassador to Great 
Britain 1s M Paul Cambon 


4 Major Marchand and Captain Baratier 
tet eanro on thei return journey to Fashoda 
(Nov 13th) ‘The route of withdrawal chosen 
was by way of the Blue Nile Abyssinia, and 
Jibutit, oo ea ak 

France The Court o ssation instructe 
the Minister for the Colonies (Nov ssth) that 
Dreyfus should be informed as rapidly as 
possible of the admissibility of the request fol 
revision of his case, and that he should be 
asked to present his defence Ihe Governor 
of French Guiana telegraphed that this had 
been done (18th) A commercial treaty with 
Italy was signed (Nov 2zst), by which each 
country conceded its minimum tariff to the 
other, except as to silk goods More friendly 
relations between the two countries than had 
existed for some time we1rethussetup General 
Zurlinder (Nov_ 24th) signed order for the court 
martialling of Colonel Picquart for forgery and 
use of forged documents 

Indo China A scheme for the construction 
of a railway system at a cost of about 
200,0.0,000 fr was approved by the French 
Government (Nov 18th) 

Labour The November number o1 the 
Labour Gasetle contained a report on the 
working of the Gonoihation Act °96, which 
showed that since the passing of the Act action 
was taken by the Board of rade, or invited, 
In 59 cases of dispute In 1: cases the Board 
refused to take action, and one dispute was 
pending at the time of the report Of the 
remaining 47 cases, 34 were settled, 6 wee 
arranged between the parties, and 1n the other 
7 cases the action of the Department faued to 
effect asettlement The Fe 


Employers reorganised themselves on a per 
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manent basis, combining the local Associations : 


with representation on a Central 
fort 
KCB) A report onthe S 

ef '97 was issued by the Board of Trade 


-onts 


of 
members (President, Sir aagae yy Noble, - 


‘total rateable v 
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Literature Odes in Contribution to the Song 
of French History (Consiable), by George Mere 
dith, The Island Race (Elkin Mathews), by 
Henry Newbolt, Verses (4:nold), by Mrs 
Holland, Poems (Longmans), by Miss Eva 
Gore Booth Idyls of Thought (Allen), byF A 
lal Ae Pitt some chapters of his Life and 
Times (Longmans), by Lord Ashbourne A Life 
of William Shakespeare (S#11th, Elder), by Sidney 
Lee, editor of the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography otes from a Diary in Asiateo 
Turkey (4rzold), by Lord Warkworth, M P 


London Local Government The Con 
ference of Vestnes and District Boards, to 
which invitations were issued by the Vestry 
of Islington, was held on Nov 2sth It was 
pointed out that only 20 of the 42 Vestries and 
District Boards which constitute the Metropolis 
were invited to take part in the Westminster 
Conference of ‘‘ Concurring Parishes, referred 
to 1n the article in the body of the book 
The 22 uninvited Vestries and District Boards 
who took no part in 1t represented a population 
of 1 838,877 and a rateable value of 411,076,777 
It was therefore proposed by the Islington 
conference to give to every one of the 42 
Vestries and District Boards which constitute 
the County of London an Spportuairy of ex 

ressing 1ts own opinion on the reform of the 
ocal government of London’ The Vestries 
of Battersea, Bethnal Green, Chelsea, Fulham, 
Hackney, Islington, Mile End Old Town, 
Rotherhithe, St George (Hanover Square), 
St George in the East, St George the Maryt 
(Southwark), St Luke, St Martin 1n the Fields, 
Shoreditch, and Stoke Newington, and the 
District Boards of Holboin, Limehouse, Lee, 
Poplar, St Giles, St Olaves, St Saviours 
the Strand, Wandsworth, aud Whitechapel 
sent representatives to the Islington Con 
ference They represented a population of 
2,294,138, and a rateable value of £15,568,152, 
out of the total popuevon of 4,439,290, and the 

alue of £31,557,711 of London 


Nigeria Intelligence was received (Nov 
24th), that on the 13th and r4th Nov the troops 
of the Niger Company nnder the command of 
Lieut Wake attacked the rebel tmbes at Isel 
paima The town was taken and destroyed 
after prolonged fighting Lieuts Wake and 
Williams were both slightly wounded 


Obituary 
Fowler, Sir John, K CMG, rst Bart., the 
eminent engineer (Nov 20), 81 
Grosvenor, Hon Norman de | Aigle, M P 
for Chester 69 74 (Nov 21), 58 
Montejo, Urbano, éonsul General of Spain 
in London (Nov 19), 66 
Queensland [he trial of the former direc 
to¥s of the Queensland National Bank, on the 
charge of conspiracy to defraud the sharehélders 
and creditors of the bank and the public, con- 
cluded (Now 8th) Ihe jury found the defend- 
ants not guilty 
Bhod South —An order in Council 
issued a8 a supplement to the Gaseette (Mow 
asth) defines the I:mits of what in future will 
be known as Southern Rhodesia _ Practically 
the territory so defined comprises Mashonaland 
and Matabeleland 
San Salvador. A revolution displaced 
Premdent Gutierrez (Nov 19th) by General 
nbc Sarg one it was sce t the new Pre- 
sident wou thdraw the country from 
United States oGontral America. ths 
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Royal Society 





Prevention .of Cruelty to Hnimals. 
105, JERMYN STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


Patrons, 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES 


President. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF YORK, KG 


6 Education Committee of the Society earnestly appeal to clergygen end ministers 

of every religious denomination, to bring befoie their schools and congregations 
the claims of animals To cultivate® kindness of heart towards inferior cieatures 1s to 
prepare for the more easy introduction of Christianity 

The Committee are advised that the Fourth Sunday after Trinity 15 a suitable day for 
pleading the cause of the lower animal creation in the Church of England , because, 
(1) of the appropriateness of the Collect on that day , (2) 1n the F pistle tothe Romans vin. 
18, we shall read that ‘‘the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until 
now , and (3) in the Gospel of Luke vi 36, we shall read that we are commanded to be 
*‘ merciful, as our Father also is merciful ° Any time 1s suitable, however, and this 
remark applies particularly to Nonconformist Churches of all denominations, where 1t 1s 
desirable to plead the cause of the Society, which 1s neitlger sectarian nor political. 








Upon this Institution, founded m 1824 (the only one having for its object the 
protection of dumb and defenceless animals), rests a heavy responsibility It 1s earnestly 
and respectfully submitted, that 1t has in @onsequence a strong claim upon the benevo- 
lence of the humane and chantable. 

The Committee respectfully appeal to the Public to extend a hearty assistance, — 

I. By supplying early information to the Secretary of all acts of cruelty that have 
been witnessed. 

ITI. By increasing the revenue of the Society by annual subscriptions, by donations, 
by testamentary gifts, and particularly by inducing their friends to become 
members, 

Traimed Officers are despatched to all parts of the Kingdom. Upwards of 7,500 
convictions obtained annually 

The increased operations of the Society have drawn from the funds an amount vastly 
exceeding the yearly subscriptions. The Committee need much greater assistance, and 
unless such additional support be extgnded to them, this most mghteous cause of 
humanity must suffer from insufficiency of means to carry out those inany urgent measures 


which every well-wisher of this Society has so deeply at heart. Remittances may be 
forwarded to JOHN COLAM, Secretary, 


SUPPORTED ONLY BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 
The labour of other Charstees 1s deuided among many Associations ; but thes Charity 
stands alone—the Defender of the defenceless—unthout any asststant. 


SUGGESTIONS TO PERSONS MAKING THEIR WILLS 
unto the Treasurer for 


“‘T give and bequeath free of Le Duty, 
the dime boing pp esis called or known ihe name of THe Rovar SocigTv FOR THE PREVENTION 


or CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, estgblished 1824; to be at the disposal of the Commuttee for the time being 
ef the said Society.” ms 
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Fire & Accident Office Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE—ST. ANN STREET, MANCHESTER. 
LONDON OFFICE—12 AND 13, NICHOLAS LANE, E.C. 


BRANCHES. 


GLASGOW  - 38, RENFIELD STRFET. 

LIVERPOOL - THE ALBANY, OLD HALL 
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BRADFORD - 49, WELL STRFET 


DUBLIN - 30, COLLEGE GRFEN. 

BELFAST - 6, ROYAL AVLNUE 

BRISTOL - ALBION CHAMBERS, SMALL 
STREL1 7 


AND AT BIRMINGHAM, HUDDERSFIELD, DUNDEE, Etc. 


FINANCIAL POSITION, 1897. 


Capital Subscribed 


- - - £495,545 
Security toInsured - 


AnnualIncome - : 


- over £225,000 
over £500,000 


DIRECTORS. 


HENRY HARRISON, Esq (Messis. Joseph Harrison & Co.), Manchester & Blackburn, Chairman. 
ROBERI SCOTT, Esq.(Messrs Iootal-Broadhurst, Lee, Co , Ld ), Manchester, Deputy Chairman. 
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THOMAS HOYLE WHITEHEAD, Esq., 
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METROPOLITAN BOARD. 
EDWARD HENRY BUSK, Esgq., M.A., LL.B. (Messrs. Busk, Mellor, & Norris), 45, Lincoln’s Inn 


Fields, London 


don, W.C. 
EDWARD KEIR HEIT Fea eae Devitt & Hett), 37, Mincing Lane, London, E.C. 


BENJAMIN GREENE LA 
London, W.C. 
HENRY TAYLOR, Esq, Reading. 


, Esq. (Messrs. Lake & Lake), 10, New Square, Lincoln's Ina, 


London Secretary—L. BEECHER COWIN. 


SOOfTISH BOARD. 


GILBERT BEITH, Esq. Beith, 
Stevenson & Co ), Glasgow. 
STEWART CLARK, Esq. (Messrs, Clark & 
Co.) panley. 
.H. COX, sq. (Messrs. Cox Bros., Ltd), 
Dundee. 


(Messrs. 


FIRE, 


A. M. GRIMOND, Esq. (Messrs. J. & A. D. 
Gnmond, Ltd.), Dundee. 


ALEX. HENDERSON, Esq., Dundee. 


JAMES MILLER, Esq. (Messrs, William 
M‘Laren, Sons & Co.), Glasgow. 


Secretary for Scotland+GEORGE DUTHIE. 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, and EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 


INSURANCE TRANSACTED. 


Gentlemen who can introduce sound business invited to communicate with 
® D. R. PATERSON, Manager and Secretary. 
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\\ Funds in Hand £4,6500,000 
RK: Claims Paid £5,250,000 
Annual Income £750,000 
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Directors: 
Chairman JOHN VANNER, Esq 
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Special Features of the Society. 


Absolute Security. Moderate Premiums. 

Profits Increasing with Age of Policye World wide and Indisputable Policies. 
Free or Paid-up Policies. Protection against Accidental Lapsing. 
Surrender Values held for One Year, Immediate Payment of Claims. 
Interim Bonuses. Compound Bonuses. 


This Society was Established FIFTY-FivE Years ago, 
and has since experienced an unbroken record of prosperity 


The features of its Management are LIBERALITY in its dealings with the 
Assured, and UNDOUBTED SECURITY 


New Schemes ‘for Life Assurance. 
Write for Explanatory Pamphlets 
1. SPECIAL ‘‘20 YEAR’? ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. 
2. ‘‘CHILD’S EARLY ASSURANCE.” 
3. ‘* SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES.” 
4. ‘*‘THE FIVE PER CENT. POLICY.” 
5. ‘INCOMES FOR WIDOWS.”’ 


For different modes of Assurances, Prospectuses, and last Report, apply to 
H. G. HOBSON, Actwary and Secretary. 
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HEAD OFFICES: 
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RESULTS OF 1897. 


Net Premiums £839,970 
Profit—excluding Interest £122,006 
Interest on Investments 37,104 
Dividends for Year 51,060 
Added to Reserves 100,050 


FINANCIAL PROGRESS. 


PREMIUMS. RESERVE FUNDS. 
1877 £256,411 _—«. ie £75,846 = 20% 
1887 . .. 480,19) , 424,588 = 88% 
1897 .. 839,970 . 973,245 = 116% 


Applications for Agencies invited. 


LON Ne 


k. W P RUTTER, 

Manager and Secretary. 
JAS. ALLAN, 

Sub-Manager. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


EGTABLISHED IW 1824. 


CAPITAL £5,000,000. 
Directors, 

The R@ht Hon LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chazyrman 

JAMES ALEXANDER, Esq. RICHARD HOARE, Esq 

CHARLES EDWARD BARNETT, Esq Sir GEORGE C LAMPSON, Bart 

Right Hon. LORD BATTERSEA FRANCIS ALFRED LUCAS, Esq. 

Hon KENELM P BOUVERIE E H_ LwvSHINGTON, [sq 

T H_ BURROUGHES, Esq Hon H BERKELEY PORTMAN 

FRANCIS WILLIAM BUXTON, Esq HUGH COLIN SMITH, Esq 

May -Gen Sir ARTHUR ELLIS, K C VO Rt Hon LorD STALBRIDGE 

JAMES FLETCHER, Esq Lieut -Col F A STrEBBING 
Sir CHARLES RIVERS WILSON, GC MG,CB 


bead Office. 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, £E.C. 


Branch Offices. 


LONDON _ 1, St James Street, S W 

3, Norfolk Street, Strand W C 
64, Chancery Lane, W C 

3, Mincing Lane, E C 

1, Great George Street, West 

minster 
24, Wigmore Street W 
BIRMINGHAM 61, New Street 
BRISTOL Corn Street 
BURY ST EDMUNDS Abbeygate Street 
IPSWICH Queen Street 
LEICESTER Alliance Chambers, Horse 
fair Street 


LIVERPOOL 30, Exchange Street East 

MANCHESTER Kung Street 

NEWCASTLE ON TYNE 31, Grainger 
Street West 

NOTTINGHAM Willoughby House, Low 
Pavement 

SHEFFIELD Alliance Chambers, George 
Street 

SHREWSBURY The Square. 

WREXUAM High Street 

EDINBURGH 95 George Street 

GLASGOW 151, West George Street 

DUBLIN 23 Nassau Street 


FIRE DHPARTMENT. 


Fire Insurances granted at current rates. 


LIFE DEHPARTMENT. 


The Rates of Premium have recently been revised, and are very moderate in respect of 
all classes of Assurances. 

Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 

The Expenditure (including Commission) to be charged to the Life Department has been 
limited to 10 per cent of the Life Premium Income 

Claims Paid Immediately after Proof of Death, Age, and Title 

The Alliance Policies are especially valuable, for they are whole-world and indisputable, 
and they carry important Guaranteed Privileges. 

DB4TH DUTIAS. 

DEATH DUTIES.—In order to enable the Owners of Property to make provision for 
payment of the ESTATE DUTY, Special Forms of Policies have been prepared, 
under which the Policy-moneys (or such portion thereof as may be required for the 
purpose) wil] be paid direct to the Inland Revenue Commissioners, without waiting 
for production of Probate. Full particulars will be forwarded on application. 

LHASEHOLD AND INVESTMENT INSURANCHS. 


Policies ealate the return of Capital Sums on the expiration of Fixed Terms of years 
are granted. 


Prospectuses containing full particulars may be obtained on application to any of the 
Company's Offices or Agents. ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 
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“Sramo x7 — Chief Office: 63, THREADNERDLE STREET, LONDON, EC 


60, Charing Cross, S.W. 
Branch Offices 332, Oxford Street, W. 
in London 40, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
42, Mincing Lane, E.C. 





THE SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 1s the oldest purely Fire Insurance Company 
in the World, and has an experience of ‘ 


ONE HUNDRED AND BIGHTY-EIGHT YEARS. 


It imsures against loss or damage by fire, all kinds of property in Great Britain and 
Ireland, the Colomies, the United States of America, and most Foreign Countries 


Sum insured in 1897 exceeds £425,000,000. 
COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


FIRE—LIFE—MARINE. 
CAPITAL FULLY SUBSCRIBED £2,500,000 | TAL ANNUAL INCOME £1,600,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life Policy Holders, £2,029,879 
TOTAL ASSETS ELXCELD FOLR AND A HALF MILLIONS, 
HEAD OFFICE —24, 25 & 26, CORNHILL, LONDON, EC 
WEST END OFFICE —8, PALL MALL, LONDON, SW 
NEW BRIDGE STRELT OFFICE —20 NLW BRIDGE STREET, LONDON, EC 
HOME BRANCHES —MancuesTeErR, LivErRPooL. NEWCASTLE ON TYNE, LEEDS, NOTTINGHAM, 
BIRMINGHAM, LEICESTER, Norwicn, Bristot, DuBiin, LpinsurGH, GLasGow, and LX£TER 


DIRECTORS 
W Reierson Arbuthnot, Esq john H Ley, Es 
Robert Barclay, Esq (Barclay & Co, Ld ) en Sir Henry Norman, GC B 


W Middleton or aaa Esq (Hogg, Curtis, PP Rodocsnaent Eaqe P Rodocanachi & Co ) 
( 


Campbell & Co ) Thomas Rudd, ksq (Rudd & Co ) 
Jeremiah Colman, Esq (J & oe Ltd ) Carr Saunders, Fk sq 
The Right Hon Leonard H urtney, MP ir Andrew R Scoble, KCS1,Q0C,MP 


Wiliam C Dawes, Es q B Westray & Co ) P G Sechiari1 ksq (Sechiari Bros & Co) 
Sir James F Garrick, Q° »>KCMG Alexander Billing 51m Esq (Churchill & Sim) 
Fredenck W Harms, (Harns & Dixon) John Trotter, Esq (john Trotter & Co ) 

F Larkworthy, Esq Henry Trower, Esq (Trower & Son) 


SECRETARY—HENRY MANN 
Prospectuses and all g ildapeasi needful for effecting Assurances may be obtained at any of the 
om bas Offices or Agencies throughout the World 
FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Manager, E Rocer Owen, Assistant Manager, Geo C Morant. 
Undoubted Secur1 Moderate Rates Prompt and Liberal Settlements 
LIFE D .—Actuary, [ E Younc, BA The Life Funds invested 1n the names 
of Special Trustees The Assured wholly free from hability Four-fifths of the entire Life 
belong to Pohcy holders Interim Bonuses are paid The Expenses of Management limited by 
Deed of Settlement Liberal Surrender Values guaranteed, and Claims paid immediately on proof 
of death and title Married Women s Property Act (1882) —Policies are issued to husbands for the 
benefit of their wives and children, thus creating, without trouble, expense, stamp duty, or legal! 
assi a SEF, Settlement which creditors cannot touch, 6 Sg ~parsgagaal 
AB ~— Underwriter, RicHarp 1. Jones. Rates for Marine on 
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EQUITABLE 


_ LIFE ASSURANCE , 


en SOCIETY. 


THE OLDEST MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE IN EXISTENCE. 


Out of 100 Policies which became claims in the Year 1897 the Sum Assured 
and Bonuses together 


In 1 case EXCEEDED FOUR TIMES 
In 9 cases EXCEEDED THREE TIMES seen AL 
In 38 cases EXCEEDED TWICE, and > AMOUNT 


In 56 cases, or thrée-fourths of the whole, | ASSURED. 
EXCEEDED ONE-AND-A-HALF TIMES 


Write for Particulars dzvect to H. W. MANLY, Actuary. 
OFFICES :—Opposite the MANSION HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 
The ‘SOLD EQUITABLE” has never employed Agents, or paid Commission. 
All profits go to the Assured. Over £2,000,000 has thus been saved to them. 





FOUNDED 1805. THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE. 


CALEDONIAR INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Income . . . £662,112. Funds. . . £2,190,950. 
Claims Paid Sead . . &5, 500, 000. 


New Life Assurance Options. 


(A) ORDINARY ASSURANCE, with option of applying the Bonus to make the Policy 
Payable during Life. 
(BB) ASSURANCE FOR I5, 20. 25, OR 30 YEARS AT EXTREMELY Low RAIEs, with the 
option of changing to an Ordinary Assurance without fresh evidence of health. 
(C) *£1000 payable at Age 60, or £500 at Death if before Age 60, with options of 
(1) £1485 ‘at Death if occurring after Age 60; or 
(2) An Annuity for Life after Age 60. 
* Any smaller sum may be bad in proportion. 
Note.— Under Plan (C) Medical Examination 18 usually dispensed wrth, 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. _Seourity of the Highest Order. Moderate Premiums. 


ee ee 


Bead Office: 79, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON ; 82, King William St., E.C.; and 14, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, $.W. 
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@ Established 


by in the Reign fe Queen Anne, x 


A.D, 1714. 





FIRE AND iva 


CHIEF OFFICE—81, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Chau man—STEPHEN SOAMES, Esq. Deputy-Chatrman—CHARLES MORTIMER, Eso. 
Capital Subscribed ... £450,000 | Invested Funds ... £8,2300,000 
Capital Paid-up = 180,000 | Annual Income vis 800,000 


FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Insurances effected upon nearly all classes of risk at home and abroad. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Absolute Security. Liberal Conditions. Immediate Payment of Claims. 
Actuary—L. K. PaGpEN. Five Manager—Wm GEo. WILKINS. Secretary—CHARLES DARRELL. 
Sub-Fire Manager—A, F. Baitey, 

APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


The 


NATIONAL 
MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
39, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS - = 2} millions. 


For detailed list of Investments see Prospectus. 


ANNUAL INCOME - ‘= = £300,000. 








(FOUNDED 1830) 











Policies World-Wide from Commencement. 
THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS I8 DIVIDED AMONG THE MEMBERS. 


QUARANTEED 5S PER GENT. INVESTMENT POLICIES. 
‘For the family man this is the beau-ideal system of Assurance. '’—Pall Mall Cazette. 


Apply for the New Prospectus to— 
GEOFFREY MARKS, F.1.A., Actuary &4nd Manager. 
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North British & Mercantile Insurance Co. 


ESTABLISHED 18009. 


TOTAL FUNDS (at 3lst Dec., 1897) - - £13,558,989 
INCOME (1887) - = = = - - 2,027,988 
FIRE.—LIFE.—ENDOWMENTJS.—ANNUITIES. 
Life Department. Fire Department. 
Policies free from vexatious conditions. Property of nearly every desci:ption, at home 
Claims Paid on proof of Death and Title. and abroad, insured at the Lowest Rates. 
Endowment Assurances. Losses by Lightning, Damage by Explosion 
Family Settlement Policies. of Gas 1n buildings not forming part of any 
Threefold pen Policies, etc. Gas Works, made good , 
NINETY P CENT. of the Profits in the 
Life Department are 1eserved for distribu- Annuities. 
tion among the Assured on the Participating Annuities of all kinds grantéd on the most 
Scale. Next Division 31st Dec , 19c0 favourable te: ms. 


SECURITY, LIBERALITY, AND PROMPTITUDE 


in settlement of claims are characteristics of this Company. 


Prospectuses and every information can be obtained at the Cheef Offices :— 


London: 61, THREADNEEDLE STREET, £.C.; (West End Branch): 8, WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 
Edinburgh: 64, PRINCES STREET; or any of the Company's Branches. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 





a A Ne a — 


For SEA, FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 
Chief Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 








Funds in Hand 64,400,000 
Claims Pald_ = £38,000,000 


EIRE. 


INSURANCES ARE GRANTED AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE on property of 
almost every description, at moderate rates 


PRIVATE INSURANCES —Polictes issued for Two Years and upwards are allowed a Liberal 
Discount. 
LOSSES OCCASIONED BY LIGHTNING will be paid whether the property be set on fire or not. 


LIiEE. 
LATEST DEVELOPMENTS OF LIFE ASSURANCE :— 


1. SETTLEMENT WHOLE-LIFE POLICIES, by which an income of 5 per cent. per annum 1s 
anteed on the Sum Assured 


2. PENSIONS FOR OLD AGE, returning all premiums with interest. 
3 IMMEDIATE LIFE ASSURANCE WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 
4. OPTIONAL ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 
5. LOANS ON REVERSIONS AND LIFE INTERESTS carried out with despatch. 
Apply for Full Prospectus to 
BH. R. HANDOOOK, Secretary. 


YY 
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COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, 


50, REGENT STREET, W., and 14, CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON 
(FOUNDED 1807), 


The Distinguishing Feature of this Office 1s 
THE RETURN SYSTEM 
On Ordinary Insurances, under which Policy-holders who have been insured for Seven years 
and who continue insured—whether under an Annual or Septenmal Policy—become entitled to 
a RETURN OF 25 PER CenrT. of the Premiums they have paid duripg each Seven Years, provided 
no logs has arisen under their Policies in that Period. 

Insurances on Farming Stocks and on other than Ordinary Risks do not participate in the 
Returns, nor are the Returns given on amounts which, being 1n excess of 1ts own holding, are not 
retained by the Office. 

Policies may be effected or transferred without any extra Sig at Ve 

BE RATLIFFE, }/omt Secretaries. 


PROVIDEN T LIFE OFFICE 


FOUNDED 1806, 
50, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
: City Branch: 14, CORN HILL, E.C. 


Results of Quinquennial Ya'uation, December 31st, 1897. 





Surplus of Assets over Liabilities, upon 3 per cent basis .. £621,191 

Actual Cash alloted to Policyholders_ . £312,588 
(Yielding Reversionary Bonuses of £482. 605) 

Shareholders’ Portion only Sais . -. ow. £9,007 

Sum carned forward to next Division of Profits sah : wat ue £299, 60l 


All with Profit Policies issued since 1892 received a Compound ree of 27s per cent on the Sum 
Assured for each Premium paid 


Further Information on Application. 
CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary 


LIVERPOOL VICTORIA LEGAL 


FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Established 1843. Enrolled by Act of Parliament. 


CHIEF OFFICE: 


ST. ANDREW ST., HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 


Perfect Securit} to the Assured. Profits Divided among the 
Policyholders only. No Shareholders. Free Policies. Reversionary and Cash 
Bonuses. Surrender Values, etc. 


The healthy and prosperous condition of the Institytion 18 shown by the following figures :— 


ACCUMULATED RESERVE FUND exceeds £1,400,000 
INSURANCE CLAIMS AND GRANTS PAID (since Society's Establshment) . &3,610,000 
CLAIMS AND GRANTS PAID during year 1898 exceeds es . £230,000 
ANNUAL INCOME exceeds ‘ ‘ a F ae sa ‘ -- £645,000 
GROSS SAVING for 1898 exceeds + oe wet 285,000 
CASH BONUSES PAID during 1898 exceeds oe tele sR,ODD 





N.B.—Wanted, Collectors and Canvassers, Energetic men who will devote the whole or part 
of their time will be allowed hberal terms. 
Frvepetusess Reports, and all information can be obtained on application to any of the 


society's O 
ARTHUR, HENRI, Secretary- 


Aduveri:ssements. If 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


Every Description of LIFE ASSURANCE 
and ANNUITY BUSINESS transacted. 
REVERSIONS PURCHASED. 


Invested Funds, £30,000,000. 


The last Annual and Valuation Reports can be obtained upon application to the Secretary 
Joint General Managers—T. C. DEwry, W. HuGHEs, and F. FISHER. 
Secretary—W. J, LANCASTER. 


TRUSTEESHIPS UNDER WILLS, MARRIAGE SETTLEMENTS, 
Ete., and for DEBENTURE HOLDERS. 


CONTINGENCY INSURANCE 
(re Lost Documents, Missing Beneficiaries, etc. ) 


The DEBENTURE 





eon } msuRANce 
Law LICENSE 
FIDELITY 
Guarantee GUARANTEES. 
Oe ot Sorta, and Trust 
THOMAS EB. RONALD, 
ALTER, 8, BATES. Society q 
Head Officte— 
49, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. Limited. 
City Ofice—B6, Moorgate Street, EC. 
Subscribed Capital... ... £1,000,000. 
Paid-Up Capital... ... ... £100,000. 
Reserve Fund... .. ..... £70,000. 


THE O/DEST AND WEALTHIEST EXISTING MORTCACE & LICENSE INSURANCE OFFICE 
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LAW FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, 


No. 


114, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 





TRUSTEES 
The Right Hon Lord Hobhouse, K C 


The Right Hon Lord Strathe en and Cam ape 


CcBaL 
The Hon Mr Justice Kekew.ch, 


The Right Hon Viscount Knutsford, @ 0 Su William James Farrer 
The Right Hon Lord Ludlow , Sir Richard Nicholson. 
DIRECTORS q 


Sir Richard Nicholson, Princes Street, Westminster, Chazs mtai 


qoha. Tire James Farre Esq , Great George Street 
ittiam Fpaag aah arrer, Lincoln s Inn Fields 


George Hagar pico s Inn Fiel&s 
Demos Pre Prouhgeid New Bank Buildings 
— Whitbread G@ Grekacs ae 


New Square, Lincoln s 
William Alexander Tooke ag reh Esq . Bedford Row 
Joseph A us Hellard, , Manor - Offices, Stone 
house, Devon 

The Right Hon Lord as E O81, Bruton Street 
John deed ligt fara zane, peas Hereford {Inn 

nm, Esq , New S juare, Lincolns 
Harry Wilmo ra ae The Sanctuary estminster 
Octavius Leefe, ae Quality Court Chancery Lane 
Ri Queen s Gate Terrace 


Frederic Parker Morrell, =r Oxford 
William Nocton, Esq , Great Marlborough Street. 
Catania Peake, Esq. Bedford Row 
Pennington, Esq, Lincoins Inn Fields 

George Rooper, Esq Lincoln s Inn Fields 
The Right Hon Lord Stratheden and Campbell 
J Perceval Tatham, Esq , Lincolns Inn Fields 
Richard Walter Tweedio, Beds Lincoln s Inn Fields 

wie Melmoth Walters, Es] , Néw Square, Lincolns 

nn 
Sir Henry Arthur White, Great Marlborough Street 
Edward Hugh Whitehead Esq Spring Gardens 
Edmund Trevor Lloyd Williams, sq, Clements Inn 
Romer Williams, Esq , Norfolk House, Thames Embank 
ment 


Frederick arcs Esq, » Sgmerset Street William Williams, Esq , Lincolns Inn Fields 
AUDITORS 
James Frederick Burton, Esq Surre Siect William Fanner Neve, Esq , Cranbrook 
John Henry Hortin, Esq , Edgware Roa Charles Robert Roberts West, Esq , New Inn 
ARCHITECT AND SURVEYOR SOLICITOR BANKERS 


Edward Street, Esq , Kings Bench Walk William Sidney Harrison, Esq , Bedford Row Messrs Coutts & Co, 
William John Vine, Assestant Secretary George William Bell, Secretary 


THE CAPITAL, amounting to FIVE MILLIONS, was fully subscribed before the Society commenced business in 
1845 and the shares are now held by a body of Shareholders comprising some of the highest and most influential members 
of the Legal profession The success which has attended the operations of the Society 1s founded on its strong financial 
position the eligible character of the risks constituting the bulk of its business, and the promptitude and hberality with 
which its engagements are met 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


INSTITUTED 1823. 
Office :—187, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


£4,972,765 
£509,646 


Participating Policies hereafter effected share in 90 per cent. of the total divisible 
surplus, instead of in 80 per cent. only as has hitherto been the case. 


EXEMPTION FROM PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS DURING INCAPACITY 
ARISING FROM ACCIDENT OR BODILY OR MENTAL DISORDER. 


In order to meet the requirements of professional men and others whose incomes 
depend upon their ability to pursue their occupations, the Society has introduced a 
Scheme of Life Assurance carrying the above privilege in addition to those incorporated 
in the Society’s ordinary policy form. The scheme has recently been extended up iP 
age 65 to Whole-Life Policies at uniform premiums. 


For Prospectus and any further information apply to the ss ca Law Life 
Assurance Seciety, 187, Fleet Street, London, E.C, e 





ASSETS ON THE 3lst DEC. 1897 - 
INCOME FOR THE YEAR 1897_ - 
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BRITISH LAW FIREINSURANGECO., 


Subscribed Capital - + + = Qne Million. 
Paid-up Capital and Reserve - = £127,000. 


Head Office: 5, LOTHBURY BANK, LONDON, E.C., 


with Branches throughout the United Kingdom. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
H. FOSTER CUTLER, Manager and Secretary. 


LAW UNION & CROWN INSURANCE COMPANY. 


FOUNDED 1825. e 
Chief Office: 126, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
© Branch Offices: 


CITY—33. Clement's Lane, Lombard St.,E.C. BIRMINGHAM—Union Chambers, Temple 
GLASGOW—157, West George Street. Row. 

DUBLIN—46 and 47, Dame Street. MANCHESTER-— 5, 7, and 9, Pall Mall. 
EN eed Exchange Buildings. | LEEDS—s, Albion Street (TemporaryOffices). 
BRISTOL—Law Union and Crown Insurance Buildings, Clare Street. 

Financial Position: 


The Total Funds in Hand Exceed fs se £4, 160,000 
The Annual Income Exceeds es 2 £610,000 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


The MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM, the EXOEPPIONALLY LARGE PROFITS and the 
PEOULIARLY LIBERAL CONDITIONS of the LAW UNION AND CEOWN LIFE POLICIES are 
not to be found in combination elsewhere. 

The last two Quinquennial Bonuses have been at the rate of £2 per £100 per annum on Sums 
assured and previous Bonuses. 


SECURED OPTION POLICIES. 


These offer a combination of advantages which is unique, and includes a Tontine Bonus, a 
Guaranteed 5 per cent. Investment for Twenty Years, with subsequent Return of Capital, valuable 
Options at Fixed Dates, and Remission of Premiums in event of incapacity from business, 
Full particulars on application. 


ACCIDENT AND EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY INSURANCE. 


Business done in these departments at Moderate Premiums and on Liberal Terms, Special 
Discount to Life Assurers on Accident Policies. 


FIRE_DEPARTMENT. 


Absolute Security. Moderate Premiums. Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
126, CHANCERY LANE, Lonpon, W.C. A. MACKAY, General Manager. 


EO 
CLAIM PAID, 1898. 


A POLICY effected in 1851 for £600 had, at death of Assured in 1897, 
by the addition of Bonuses, increased to £1,628 11s. 


BEING MORE THAN 2} TIMES THE ORIGINAL SUM ASSURED. 


EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


18, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, W.C. 
Accumulated Funds exceed - - - - £8,300,000. 
. Fall information on application to A. F. BURRIDGE, Actuary and Secretary. 
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The Law Investment and Insurance Corporation, 


Limited, 
Chief Office—Y, Serle St., Lincoln’s Inn, LONDON, W.C. 


MODEL POLICIES Issyed 
(Free from vexatious conditions) 

COVERING ACCIDENTS of all kinds (including FEVERS). 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY and WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
BURGLARY, CASUALTY, and LICENSE INSURANCE. 
GUARANTEES of all descriptions. 

Send for Prospectus. Applications for Agency invited. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE 
‘CORPORATION,. LTD. 
84 & 85, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Chairman—LORD CLAUD HAMILTON. 


CAPITAL (fully subseribed) . . . ... . £750,000 
SECURITY for Policyholders . . . £959,641 


(including £150,000 Capital paid-up; £600,000 Uncailed: and £209,641 Reserves). 


EMPLOYERS. 

The Policies of this Corporation undertake all Liabilities of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1897; Employers’ Liability Act, 1880; and at Common 
Law for all accidents happenin «during the period of in- 
surance, however protracted the disablement may be. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 

The Security of the Corporation is accepted by the HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE, 
CHANCERY, QUEEN’S BENCH, AND PROBATE DIVISIONS, the Masters in 
Lunacy, the Local Government Board, the Board of Trade, the Board of Agriculture, 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, the Commissioners of Customs, the Postmaster- 
General, the County Councils, the Corporation of the City of London, Vestries, and 
other Public Bodies, 


GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
S. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager. 


61, COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


GUARANTEES FOR FIDELITY, 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, and WORKMEN'S 
. COMPENSATION ACT INSURANCES. 
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The OCKAN 
ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, 


LIMITED. 
FOUNDED i872. 
CEmpowered bp Special Act of Parliament.) 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL . . . . .  £1,000,000 

SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . . . . . . £421,200 

RESERVES (31st December, 1897). . . 4. °£327,477 

INCOME for1897 . . . £348,413 
DIRECTORS. 


Tuomas HEwltt, Esq., J.P. (CAazrman), 9, Queen’s Gate, S.W. 
J. R. Boyson, Esq., Director of the Standard Life Office. 

Sir CLARENCE SMITH, 4, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

The Hon RANDOLPH STEWART, 74, Eccleston Square, S.W. 
ARTHUR K. THOMPSON, Esq., Mapledean, *Redhill. 


The Ocean CorPoraTION offers to EMPLOYERS the protéction 
of its large resources against their ‘liability under tte WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION ACT, 1897, the Act of 1880, and Com- 


mon Law. 





The ‘‘COMBINED”’ Policy of the Ocean Accident Corporation insures 
against ACCIDENTS and INFECTIOUS DISEASES, is WORLD- 
WIDE as to Travel, and provides an ANNUITY. 

SEND FOR PROSPECTUS. 


FIDELITY GUARANTEES. EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY INSURANCE. 
BURGLARY INSURANCE. ORTGAGE INSURANCE. 
SICKNESS INSURANCE. INDEMNITY (8rd PARTY) INSURANCE, 


Representatives of Fire and Life Companies are invited to act for this Corporation, 
the LARGEST, WEALTHIEST, and MOST POPULAR of the Accident Companies. 


— i 


Head Office: 4044, MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


West-End Branch—ll, PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Law Courts Branch—3l, LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, .W.C. 


RICHARD J. PAULL, General Manager and Secretary. 
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NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 


Founded 1797. 


Head Office:-SURREY STREET, NORWICH. 


London Offices: 60, ‘FLEET STREET, £.C.; 71 and 72, KINC WILLIAM STREET, E.C.; 
195, PICCADILLY, W.; and 1, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 
Amount Insured - - = = = «= £ £350,000,000. 
Losses Pald - - = - - a - - vs £12,950,000. 
Premium Income <«_ = - = “ - £887,000. 


~~ — —s —— ee aes: Se 


LOWEST RATES OF PREMIUM. PROMPT AND LIBERAL SETTLEMENT OF LOSSES. 


Prospectuses and every information can be obtained at the Chief Offices, Branches, and Agencies. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENOIES INVITED. 


‘MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 


CLAIMS PAID, OVER TWENTY MILLIONS STERLING. 


Accumulated Funds exceed . £3,500,000. Annual New Business exceeds £1,500,000. 
Bonuses Declared exceed . . 4,000,000. Annual Income exceeds .. . £500,000. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 
ENDOWMENTS FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 


HEAD OFFICE - - NORWICH. 
LONDON OFFICES—50, Fleet Street, EC ; 71 & 72, King William Street, E.C.; 195, 
Piccadilly ; 1, Victoria Street, 8.W.; and 3, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 
LIFE ASSURANGE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 1[1862. 
Invested Funds exceed sat see Sas ae £1,250,000 


IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 

SPECIAL ENDOWMENT SCHEME, combining a FAMILY PROVISION 
with a GOOD INVESTMENT, or a PENSION FOR LIFE. This scheme offers 
special advantages to those who are desirous of creating a fund available in later years. 

ILLUSTRATION :—Sum Assured £1,000, payable at age 60, or earlier in the event 
of death. Annual Premium at age 25, £25 9s. 2¢ Total Premiums paid in 35 years 
would amount to £891 os. 10d. 


: Estimated Results on attaining age 60. 





A CASH PAYMENT OF ..... ses sti .. £1,525 O 0; or 
AN ANNUITY OF ... ia diez 58 140 O 0; or 
A FREE PAID-UP POLICY F OR Ke .. 2,180 O O. 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS OF SPECIAL SCHEME. 


CHIEF OFFICES—66 AND 67, CORNHILL, E.C. 
WILLIAM PALIN CLIREHUGH, General Manager. 
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Te LANCASHIRE ‘'NSURANCE 


CAPITAL °- - THREH MILLIONS. 
Paid-up Capital and Funds, as at Dec. 3ist, 1897°. . £1,639,868 


Head Office: BXCHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER. 
London Office: 14, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C 
West-End Office: 18, REGENT STREET, WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Indisputable World-wide Life Policies. No Restrictions. 
Fire [nsurances in all parts of the World. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY INSURANCE at Moderate Rates on the Merits of each Case. 
DIGBY JOHNSON, General Manager. ] CHARLES POVAH, Sub-Manager. 
ee ene el 


The Manchester Fire Assurance Company. 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 
CAPITAL -*" = = = Zope 006 


Head Office: 98, KING SFREET, MANCHESTER. 
London Office: 96, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
Law Courts Branco: THE CLOCK HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND. 
West Enp BRANCH: 134, PALL MALL, S W. 
MERCANTILE BRANCH: 14, MINCING LANE, E.C. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 
WILLIAM LEWIS, Manager and Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 18%¢. 
LIVERPOOL, ,23228",242%%0, 

ann LONDON 
TERE ayy GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE. LIFE. ENDOWMENTS. ANNUITIES. 


FIRE INSURANCES effected on most favourable terms. 7 
LIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or Additions to Sum Assured. 
LIFE POLICYHOLDERS may so insure as to Participate in NINE-TENTHS 
OF THE PROFITS of their Class. 











Applications for Agencies invited. 


Head OFFICES :— 


LIVERPOOL : 1, Dale Street. LONDON: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 
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YORKSHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FIRE, LIFE AND ANNUITIES, AND EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
Ketablished 74 Years. 
Authorised Capital, £1,000,000. Subscribed Capital, £500,000. 
Accumulated nd, £1,149,216. Annual Income, “$39,006. 


ST, HELEN’S SQUARE, YORK, and 82, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 


@ 
Trustees. 
The Right Hon Lord DERWENT. The Right Hon Lord WENLOCK, G C §,I., G.C I.E, 


Directors 
The Right Hén Lord WENLOCK, Escrick Park, Chasrman. 
PHILIP SALTMARSHE, Esq , Saltmarshe, near Howden, H. J WARE, Esq , York, Deputy-Chairmen, 


The Right Hon Viscount DOWNE tele MFLROSE, Esq , Clifton Croft, York. 

GEO DUNCOMBE, Esq , Beverley. DWARD HOTHAM NEWTON, Esq, Fulford Park, York. 
EDWIN GRAY, Esq , York Sir GERARD SMITH, K C MG, Hull. 

Sir EDWARD GRFEN, Bart , Nunthorpe Hall, York. JOHN F. TAYLOR, Fsq, Holly Bank House, York. 

The Right Hon Lord HERRIEsS, Everinghamn Park, Yorks BEI L THORP, Esq, Clifton, York. 

W. H, JALLAND, Esq, F RCS, York. SirGFO O WOMBWELL, Bart , Newburgh Pnory, near 
EDWARD P. MAXSTED, Esq , Hull. Easingwold 


J A. CUNNINGHAME, Secretary and General Manager. 
JAS. HAMILTON, Ressdent Secretary, LONDON 


* FIRE DEPARTMENT. , 
Surveys free of charg@ Losses caused by I'xplosion of Gas and Lightning made good, Rent of Buildings can he 
Insured Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Losses 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 








Premium for 


Assuring £100 The follouing are some of the advantages offéred New Endowment 
at Death Immediate Payment of Claims Scheme. With 
World-wide Freedom of Travel, etc Deferred Bonus 
Policies Indisputable rates per £100 
Free Right of Revival of Lapsed Policies within Six Months at Death or 60, 


Fixed and I iberal Surrender Values 
Ful! Surrender Value automatically placed to Assured s credit 
Right to Intermediate Bonus 


Life Interests and Reversions Purchased or Advances 
made on them 
Annuities Granted on Favourable Terms. 


THE 


VULCAN BOILER AND GENERAL INSURANCE CO., LD. 


Head Office: 67, EING STREET, MANCHESTER. 
ESTABLISHED 1859, 


Subscribed Capital - - - - £875,009. 
BOILERS AND ENGINES INSURED AND _ INSPECTED. 


Employers Insured against claims under the Workmen's Compensation Act, Employers’ Liability 
Act, and at Common Law 


INDIVIDUAL ACCIDENT AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE INSURANCE. 


Upwards of 40,000 Botlers and Engines under Supervision. 
. Fk. L. CROSLAND, M.IC.E., M.LM.E., Chsef Engineer. 
EDWARD HADFIELD, Secretary. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


BRITISH WORKMAN’S AND GENERAL 
. ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 








Ona eo egy et ae [Established 1866. 
stil ey rela THE LIBERAL POLICY PURSUED, 
£626, : the equitable rates offered, the promptitude with which all claims are 


met, and the generous treatment of those who, in times of adversity, find 
PAID IN CLAIMS, it iconvenient or impossible to continue their payments, have secured 
£3,200,000 for the Bntish Workman’s and General Asaurance Company a measure 


: of public support hardly equalled in the annals of Life Assurance. 
THE PREMIUM RATES 
Over £81,000 sit be found to be most liberal, having regard to the advantages offered. 
added to FUNDS THE POLICIES 
last Yar. are free from objectionable conditions and irgitating restrictions. 


Chicf Oficesa—EBROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 
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FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


FOR 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


Established 1832. 


Head Office: BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE. 
London Office: 17, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 


This Institution is the Life Assurance Office established by the 
Society of Friends (Quakers), and is under the management of 
Members of that Society. e 


The advantages of the Insfitution are open to those persons who 
are, or have been, ‘‘Friends”’; and to others also who are of Quaker 
descent, cr are related to Friends by ties of kinship or marriage. 


FULL PARIICULARS WILL BE FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


WILLIAM H. GREGORY, JOHN BELL TENNANT, 
London Branch Manager. Secretary and Actuary. 


Weslevan § General Assurance Society 


(Established 1841). 
EMPOWERD BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


ee — 


CHIEF OFFICES:BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON BRANCH OFFICE :—18, NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 


Accumulated Funds exceed £400,000. 
Total Claims Paid exceed TWO MILLION POUNDS STERLING. 


Reports, Prospectuses, etc., may be had on 1 applicaton— 


R. ALDINGTON HUNT, F.S.S., A.1.A., General Manager. 


ADMIRALTY GHARTS.,  tircctions, rubtished by the Admiralty, 
J t D z P oO T ty E R, 


AGENT for the Sale of the Adairalty C Charts, by a oy ceeaeent of the Lords Conaadiase 


NAUTICAL | PUBLISHER, 
Sl, Poultry, E.C., and 11, King St., Tower Hill, E., LONDON. 


eee early information ae convenience of Shipowners, copie eae others, ALL NEW ADMIRAL 
ed TS iat may be published from time to time are noted y in the “‘SHIPPING GAZBTTE AnD 
IST,” og Page 7; in the ‘ ' SHIPP ING GAZETTE AND corns YL ist WEEKLY SUMMARY” every 
LLOYD'S WEEKLY SHIPPING INDEX " every I Frida . on page 9 of Cover; in “THE 


avn ict PING” I and “ THE SHIPPING WORLD: (w 
charts we mi the follothag:| Monthi Journals —*THE NAUTICAL ST icaciwe ace GEOGRAPHICAL 
ER,” “TRE 1 Copies of the 


Sarr) tg MPPRIAL INSTITUTE 
Tae ante obtamed by applying to J. D. POTTER, ila 


a ae | a 
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ESTABLISH ED | 
1881. 
Premium Income | at 
a ‘Glasgow 


£309,385. pear COMP’ Lin 


THOS. NEILL, HEAD OF F/CE, INSURANCE BulLp‘ 
GENERAL MANAGER. FARRINCDON S’, LONDON EC 

















NATIONAL DISCOUNT COMPANY, 


LIMIBED, 
35, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Subscribed Capital, £4,233,325. Paid-up, £846,665. 
Reserve Fund, £460,000. 


@irectots.— WILLIAM JAMES THOMPSON, Esq., Chairman. 


FREDERICK CHALMERS, Esq. QuINTIN Hooce, Esq. 

EDMUND THEODORE DOXAT, Esq. ARCHIBALD CAMERON NORMAN, Esq, 

WILLIAM FOWLER, Esq. JOHN FRANCIS OGILvy, Esq. » 

WILLIAM HANCOCK, Esq. © AuGusTus SILLEM, Esq. 

Manager—CHARLES HENRY HUTCHINS, Esq. Sub-AManager—LEwis BEAUMONT, Esq. 
Secretary—CHARLES WOOLLEY, Esq. ‘ 


Axuditors—JAMES MORTON BELL, Esq. 
JosEPH GURNEY FOWLER, Esq. (Messrs. Price, Waterhouse & Co.) 


Bankers—Bank of England; The Union Bank of London, Ltd. 


Approved Mercantile Bills Discounted. 
ns granted upon Negotiable Securities. 

Money received on Deposit, at Call, and Short Notice at the Current Market Rates, and 
for longer periods upon terms to be specially agreed u 

Investments in and Sales of all descriptions of British and Foreign Securities effected. 


PARR’S BANK, LIMITED. 


Head and Registered Office :—4, BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. - 


Telegraphic Address—* PLUTUS,” LONDON. 


With which are incorporated: 
THE ALLIANCE BANK, LIMITED, Bartholomew Lane, London, E.C. 
THE CONSOLIDATED BANK, LIMITED, 52, Threadneedle Street, E.G’, and Manchester. 
FULLER, BANBURY, NIX, & CO., 77, Lombard Street, E.C.; and 
SIR SAMUEL SCOTT, BART.¢g& CO., 1, Cavendish Square, W. 


CAPITAL. 
Authorised and Issued £6,850,000. | Paid up £1,370,000, | Reserve Fund 2£1,370,000. 
DIRECTORS. 

Crcic F, Parr, Esq., Chaivman. | Lorp FARQUHAR, Henry WARREN MEapxr-KInNe, 
Epwarp W. Nix, Esq. Deputy- ARTHUR JOHN FRassR, Esq. HucH B. Muir, Esq. [Esq. 

Chairman. ir THomMaS G. Frost. Rosert Ngiti, Jun., ‘ 
Epwarp Bansury, Esq. Sir Davin GamMBLE, Bart., C.B HuGH Cameron Ross, Esq. 
ALFRED Crewpson, Ex«a. Sir JoHN JAMES HARWoon. Petrer Stuss, E 
Tuomas H. Drxon, Esq. EmiIL HEINEMANN, Esq. James Tuttocn, Esq. 
Ge Don, Esq. ALFRED HEWLETT, Esq. ALFRED M. Turner, Esq. 

. FFARINGTON ECKERSLEY, Esq. 


JOHN DUN, Director and General Manager, > 
R W. WHALLEY, Assist. General rales 52 E. D. HYATT, Secretary. 
T. H. P, MYLECHREEST, Suferintendcet of Branches. | JOHN A. CHADWICK, Accountant. 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE OFFICE, 


H. T, HORN, Manager. F, W. INGALL, Asstsfani Manager. 
THREADNEEDLE STREET OFFICE. 
W. H. HAWORTH, Manager. J. O. VENTRIS, Sub-Manager. 


METROPOLITAN _ BRANCHES. 
LOMBARD St. (ate Fuller, Banbury, Nix & Co.). =‘ Fimsbury, 1, ate Square, E.C, 
Sir Samvuet Scott, Bart., & Co. (Branch,1, Highgate, 2, Grand Parade. 


Cavendish Square, W.). Kensington, 83 and 90, High Street, W. 
Battersea, 30, Victoria Rd., Battersea Pk ,S.W. Kilburn, 74, High Road, N.W. 
Bloomsbury, 131, High Holborn, W.C. Kingston-on-Thames. 

Brondesbury, 333, High Road, N.W. Notting Hist, 74, High Street, W. 
Camden Town, 164 & 166, High Street, N.W. Regent Street, 239, Regent Street, W. 
Charing Cross, 9 & x0, St. Martin’s Place, W.C. Stratford, 415, high Street, E. 

Chelsea, 14, Sloane Square, S.W. Streatham, 138, High Road, S.W. 
Clapham, 53, High Street, S.W. Upper Holloway, 820, Holloway Road, N. 
Cobham, Surrey. ( oodford, Essex. 


Earl’s Court, 201, Earl’s Court Road, S.W. 
PROVINCIAL BRANCHES AND SUB-BRANCHES. 


LIVERPOOL : City Office, Cook Street. MANCHESTER: City Office, 84, King Street. 
JOHN STEWART, Manager. ARCH. MackILLop, Manager. 
Vu. D. Hucues, Sub-Manager. . Wu. sri ae 
— Altrincham—Ashton-in-Makerfield —Belper—Birkdale—Bir ead: : Cross— 
Blun s — Bolton — Bootle—Chester — Oongleton—Oressington—Crewe-Orich —Derby—Duffield— 


Eccles, Lancashire, 116, Ohurch Street—Earlestown—Ellesmere Porte-Fairfield—Frodsham—Garston — 
Great Crosby—Golborne — Haydock—Hindley—Hoylake—Huyton—Knutsford — Leek — Leigh, Lanca- 
shire—Litchuroh, Derby—Little Sutton ire—Liverpool, Great Oharlotte Street—Long Eaton— 
L —Macolesiield — chester : Hyde's Oross, 43, Hanging Ditch; Regent Road, Salford; Weaste, 
, Eccles New Road, Salford ; Docks Branch, 93, Regent Road, Salford; Pendleton, 76, Broad Street; 
Longsight, 600, Stockport Road ; Enot Mill, 322, D te; Cattle Market, Salford; Exchange, 28, St. 
Mary's Gate; Newton Heath—Matlock Bath—Matlock Bridge—Melbourne, ha ig. lef 
New Ferry—Newton-le- W illows—Northwioh—Ormskirk—Osw —Patricreft, pasvepes! Road— 
Lancashire, 26, Blackburn Street—Rainford— Rock Ferry—Euncorn—., 


Helen's — Sale — Sandbach — Seacombe—Seaforth—Southport—Standish—Sutton—Tyl (Lanos.)— 

Upper E ighton, Cheshire—W arrington— Waterloo—W ST cea Wrakan -Wiloas ; Ditfo, Simry's 

Oeeer Wigan” Winaferd. 

: kept in conformity with the usual practice in London and the 

YS Colney - soeoively: ‘Customers keeping Current Accounts have the facility of discounting 
approved Bills, of obt 


aining Loans upon negotiable Securities, of depositing Bills, Cou 
etc., for collection. The k will thke charge of Foreign and Colonial Bonds, ete., and will 
detach and collect the Coupons as they become due, peseng the interest to the credit of 
ee ee To ses the cami ck Cosconirs, free of cearge: Every focility storied 
other 0 or the cr Oo ; 
ST te te teak anil delieery of coocks, Stucen, © en : ne i " 
and for the receipt and delive etc. ; 
‘LETTERS OF CREDIT AND CIRCULAR NOTES, payable at any of the Chief Gommercial 
Towns and Cities of the World, are issued. : 
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THE LONDON CITY & MIDLAND BANK, bro: 


ESTABLISHED 1886. 
(Formerly The London & Midland Bank, Ld., with which 1s Ae The City Bank, 14.) 


CAPITAL - - £12,000,000., 


(Further particulars as to Capital are not forthcoming at the time of going to Press.) 
DIRECTORS. 


ARTHUR KEEN, Esq., Chairman. WILLIAM GRAHAM Bradsuaw, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
GtoRGE FREDERICK BoLpING, Esq. W. Murray Fraser, Esq., Manchester. 
WILLIAM BENJAMIN BowRIna, Eq. OHN HowarpD GwyTHER, ‘Esq. 
OSHUA MILNE CHEETHAM, Esq. ARRY HEATON, Esq., Birmingham. 
OHN ALEXANDER Curist1z, Esq. ALEx LawRIE, 
oHN Corry, Esq. Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., M.P. 
IR JOSEPH CROSLAND he I VANNER, E a. 
Sir F. D. Dixon HarixLanp, Bart., M.P ILLIAM FitzTHOMAS WYLEY, Esq, 


Sir G F. Faupe.- Puivuiprs, Bart., GCI E. 


Head Offce—52, CORNEILEs LONDON, E.C. E. H HOLDEN, Managing Director. 
J. M. Mappers, L.S M.Muwnro,S B Murray, D G. H. Pottock, General anagers. 
Epwarp J Morris, Secrelary. 


= ry et dees Ee Carla SUBURBAN BRANCHES. 


Ald a nt Oharing Oroas Old Kent Road Stoke vowaree 
‘and Tooting Ohiswiok Lng Oxford Street Streatham 
Beokenham Clerkenwell pam, pai © | Paddington Threadneedle Street 
Bedford Row Coleman Street Peckham Tooley Street 
-pobenry od Cornhill Ludgate# Hill Queen Victoria St. | TottenhamOourt Rd 
Bethnal Green Croydon Mile En Redcoroas Street Ditto (City Bank 
Bishopsgate Street | D ‘ford New Bond Street Richmond Branch) 
Blackiriars Newgate Street Rotherhithe West Smithfield 
na (Kent) Eastoheap Old Street Shaftesbury Avenue} Whitechapel 
Cambridge Circus | Fore Street Old Bond Street Shoreditch 
COUNTRY BRANCHES. 
Birmingham— Cheltenham Leamington Morley 
New Street Chepstow Leicester Newoastle on-Tyne 
Aston Street Chesterfield Lichfield hol sd Ganga 
Handsworth Chorley Leeds— N open 
Moseley Road Cleckheaton Park Row Nottingham 
Small Heath Cockermouth Bramley Nunea 
Smithfield Coleshill Burley Road Oldham 
Snow Hill Coventry Hunslet Ormakirk 
Sparkbrook Derby © Knzrkgate Ossett 
arstone Lane Shea North Street Pontefract 
Waterloo Street Sere t roieahise) = scrap ak ha d 
emon eshire ellington Bri 
Ambleside Erdington ( Liverpool— = Rochdale 
Barnal etwood Dale Street St. Anne’s-on-Sea 
Batley Glouoester Talingto Seaforth near Liverpool 
atley ucester n noar 
Bedford Goole Scotland Road eh : 
Haltwhistle St Luke's Bhaw 
Blackburn Heokmondwike Lytham Sheffield 
Blackpool Wanchester— Billoth 
ton King Street Ski 
Huddersfield Ardwick 
Bournemouth Bradford Southam 
Bownesas-on-Windermers| _,, etic. je Ohester Road South 
Bradford » Heasle Oorn Exchange 
Brampton Hyde *p te Button 
fey Jersey Market Street Swansea 
Brighton. » . Hill Street Moss Bide Tamworth 
Burnl Kendal Stretford Road Wakefield 
Cardi Bwan Street Walsall 
Oarduff Dooks nit ane ae bh halse 
me tephen iinrow aterloo (near Liverpodl) 
Oastleford Know Mirfield ‘| Wednesbury 
Castleton : Morecambe ‘| Workington 
ete., etc. 


Current Accounts 3 OF” BUETE agents : = respectively. Deposits, 
conduct oo the terms usual with Banks in London and the Country at 
Notice, of £ 10 and upwards received, and Interest allowed thereon at the rate advertised by the Bank rel tume to time. 
Purchases and Sales of Stock effected, oe Notes and Letters of Credit issued, Di received, and Coupons 
collected fortcustomers, Every descmption of Banking business transacted, e 


e 


of 
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‘LONDON & WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


ESIABLISHKD MARCH 183 
Subscribed Capital, £14,000,000—Paid-up Capital, £2,800,000—Rest or Surplus Fund, £1,600,000. 


° DIRECTORS 


RICHARD JAMES ASHTON ESQ AUGUSTUS WILLIAM GADESDEN WALTER LEAF ES 


Q 

WILLIAM ASTLE SQ RT HON Lorp LocH GCB, 
OTTO AUGUST BENECKE ESQ HENRY GOSCHEN Esq GCMG 
qouN NUTT BULLEN Eso. FERDINAND MARSHALL HUTH HENRY J HN NORMAN ESQ 

IR ALFRED DENT K C G ESQ OHN SANDERSON ESQ 

ONAMY DOBREE Esg ZHARLES EDWARD JOHNSTON ESQ ENRY PARKMAN STURGIS, ESQ 

MANAGERS 
CITY OFFICE 41 Lothbury EC H SMITH 
COUNTRY DEPARTMENT at Lothbury EC . T J Rt SSELL 
WEST END OFFICE zr St Jamess Square S W W D NICHOLS 
BRANCHES — 

BALHAM HILL 8, Victoria Parade Balham Hill, S W . 

BAYSWATER 133 Westbourne Grove W A H Daws 
BELGRAVIA 79 Lbury Street S W (Corner of kccleston Street) A F SFETE 
BLOOMSBURY 214 High Holborn W C } FISHER 
BOW ROAD ior B vi ad I 1) HL FANIER 
BRIX [ON 504 Braton Road S W J LIisHa 
EASTERN 130 High Street Whitechapel E C FISHFR 
LALING 45 Uxtr ke R al Falng W (oppostethe lublicI Imry) J F DAWS 
HAMMFRSMITH 77 879 bug Street West ir F REVIS 
HAMPSTEAD 106 Einchley Road N W C TI ATFIFLD 
HERNE HILL 1 Bank Buld g Her e Hill SE » T B ANDERSON 
HOLBORN CIRCUS 8 Holborn C rcus KE C E Box 
HORNSEY pal “Uy dway Crouch End Hor sey BANAS 
ISLINGTON 269 & 270° Upper Street Is] gto N I G LINDON 
KENSINGTON HIGH STREET 94 & 06 H gh Street Ke 5 pto W E N DENNANT 
KILBURN 106A HI gt Road Kilb rn N W 1 W PAICk 
LAMBETH 9: Westminster Bridge Road S E d BLNNETT 
MARYLEBONE i Stratford Plice Oxford Street W D MILLETT 
MINCING LANE 4 Mnc ig Lane EC J BRETT 

OLD STRFE1 98 and 100 City Road EC A H WILSON 
OXFORD STREET rz & 114 Oxford Street W (Corner of Berners Street) 5k d BLOXHAM 
ST IAULS 5 St Pa IsChurct yard L C (Comerot DeansCourt) S 1 ARKER 
SHEPHERDS BUsH 3 The Market Uxbridge Roil W f H S1ARKY 
SOUTH KENSINGTON 1 Brompton Square SW N HERBERT 
SOUTHWARK 6 Borough High Street SE ' T WALLIS 
STREATHAM HILL 1 Streatham H gh Road S W G WHITEMAN 
TEMPLE BAR 217 Strand WC HRS Mass yY¥ 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 44 & 46 Hampstead Road NW , A P PLANTE 
VICTORIA STRFET 62 Victoria Street S W G L&E 
WEST MARYLEBONE 5 Harewood Ilacue N W (near Gt Ceitral Rly Station) S H GIBBS 

SECRETARY~—A E MANN INSPECTOR OF BRANOHES—H L RUTTER 


oO 
Shareholders. The sum o has been paid on each Share thus ing the paid up Capital £3 The Rest 
or Surplus Fund 1s £1, 900 Current Accounts are @pened with and the usual So tcee ae granted to persons 
properly introduced k takes the Agency of Pnvate Country Banks Joint Stock ks and other Public Coi_ 
panies in Englaud or the Colonies attends to the purchase and sale of Bntish and Foreign Stocks collects Dividends 
en Government Funds Railway Stock Foreign and other Securities payable in Eaeiene or abroad acts as Agents for the 
receipt of Mil tary and other Pay and Allowances and generally transacts every description of Banking business, Sums 
of £10 and upwards may be depos ted subject to seven days not ce of wit drawal or repayableat call Interest is allowed 
thereon according to the class of Deposit but subject to alteration by public advertisement inthe 7imes n r 
Cheques cannot be drawn against Deposit Accounts, nor will Depositors be entitled to any of the usual! Banking facilities 
ofa Current Account A receipt is given for each depot which 1s not transferable and must be surrendered on 
repayment of the amount according to the conditions printed thereon Circular Notes of £10 £36 and are issued 
for the use of Travellers, payable in the pnncipal towns of Europe Asia Afmca and America ey are issued free of 
expense and are payable by the Agents abroad at the exchange of the day without any deduction whatever for 
commission Letters of Credst are also granted payable at all the Chief Towns and Cities abroad, They may be 
obtained at the Bank in Lothbury or any of its Branches Zhe Officers of the Bank are not allowed to recetve eny 
Christmas Boxes or Gratustes 


LONDON November 1898 A. E MANN Secretary 


BETHNAL GREEN FREE LIBRARY, E. 


Founded 1876, and supported by Voluntary Contributions, 


Patron: HRH THE PRINCE OF WALES 
Vice-Patron: HRH THE DUKE OF YORK 
Vice-President: THE LATE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


The Institution embraces, besides the Library, a News-room, Patents Department, NEW 
Free Le Lib and Lecture hall, where Free Illustrated Science and other Lectures are 
delivered, and where Concerts of a high class character are given Lvening Classes are also held 
for the youth of both sexes. Number of persons benefited last year approaches §9,000. 

DONATIONS AND NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Treasurer: F. A. BEVAN Esq ; Lombard Street, E C. 
Bankere: Mesars BARCLAY cS » 54, Lombard Street, E.C. 


G. F. HILCKEN, Secretary and osbrarian, 


The present Subscnbed iy ital of the Bank is £14,000 in 140 Shares of £100 each :é8 600 600, 3 f 8.900 
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ESTABLISHED 1861. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
Invested Funds _... 263 ... £10,000,000. 
Number of Accounts, 85,094. 


TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand. 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly Balances, 
when not drewn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold for customers. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


Small Deposits received, and Interest allowed monthly on each completed £1. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, post free. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
Telephone No, 5, Holborn. 
Telegraphic Address: “ BIRKBECK, LONDON.” 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835), 


4, plein STREET, LONDON. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL... | eee ece eee eee 21,600,000 
RESERVE FUND... £800,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS UNDER THE CHARTER 21,600,000 








COURT OF DIRECTORS. 
‘WILLIAM R. ARBUTHNOT, Eso. W. A. MCARTHOUR, Esa., M.P. 
THE Hon. ALBAN G. H. GIBBS, M.P. SIR E. MONTAGUE NELSON, K.C.M.G. 
CHARLES G. HAMILTON, Esq. JOHN SANDERSON, Eso. 
SAMUEL JOSHUA, Esg. SIA ANDREW R. SCOBLE, K.C.S.L, 


ALEX. LA , Esq. QC., M.-P. 
THe RT. oo THE EARL OF LICH- MARTIN RIDLEY SMITH, Esa. 


FIEL 
SIR THOS. SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., M.P. 
PRIDEAUX SELBY, Esg., Hon. DiIREcror. 


Agents and Correspondents throughout the United Kingdom. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and DRAFTS issued on the Branches of the Bank in muah 
of Queensland, aad asatad Wales, Victoria, South Regia Western Australia, Tasmania, 


New Zealand. negotiated or sent for Collection. Lion Speen ts 
renvived in London at intesest for fixed periods on terms whi aa ata 
R. W. JEANS, Manager. 
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ROBINSON SOUTH AFRICAN 
BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


INCORPORATEIy UNDER THE COMPANIES ACTS, AND REGISTERED 19TH AUGUST, 189§. 


Head Office: 1, Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


Branches: Johannesburg, South African Republic. 
Paris, 11 bis, Boulevard Haussmann. 


SAPITAL, subscribed and fully paid, £3,000,000, in Shares of £4 each. 


Directors, 

J. B. ROBINSON, Esq, Chairman. BARON HELY D’OISSEL. 

MAURICE MARCUS, Esq. BARON DE LASSUS ST. GENIES. 

JAMES TYHURST, Esq., Managing Director. 

JOHN H. BUTT, Mawnager. | JAMES WEST, Secretary. 
Zondon Bankers. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 
Auditors. 
Messks. TURQUAND, YOUNGS, BISHOP & CLARKE. 

The Bank transacts a General Banking Business in connection with South Africa. 
Deals in Documentary and other Drafts, and issues Letters of Credit, Drafts, and 
Telegraphic Transfers upon its Branch in Johannesburg, as well as upon its Agencies in 
the South African Republic, in the Orange Free State, in the Cape Colony, and in Natal. 


Deposits received for fixed periods upon terms which may be ascertained on 
application. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LimiTED. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 1880. 


Paid-up Capital, 21,500,000. Reserve Funds, £750,000. 
EKeserve Liability of Proprictors, £3,000,000. 


HEAD OFFICE-71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 








DIRECTORS. 
RICHARD J. ASHTON, Esq. ARTHUR FLOWER, Esq. Rt. Hon. Lorp HILLinGpon. 
ARTHUR P. BLAKE Esq. Cuas. A. GALTON, Esq. CHARLES PARBURY, cat 
Cuas, E, BRIGHT, Esq. ..C.M.G. Wiiiram O. Gitcurist, Esq. Sir W. B. Perceval, K.C.M G. 
Jonn Denrstoun, Esq. _Sir R. G. W. Hersert, GC.B. Henry P. Stureis, Esq. 


Bankers—The BAnNr OF ENGLAND, and Messrs. GLYN, Mitts, Curriz & Co. 


COLONIAL BRANCHES. 


VICTORIA —Melbourne Brunswick, Collngwood, Fitz WESTERN AUSTRALIA —Perth, Albany, Bunb 
rae South Melbourne , Alexandra, Ballarat, Bendigo Coolgardie, Cossack, Cue, Fremantle, Geraldton, 


Porn hor fas Hessen ep ee ie ne: a” (Pleasant ’ goorlie, Kanowna, Lawlers, Menzies, Roebourne, York 
ortlan p 
SOUTH } farang War Adelaide, Gawler, Jamestown, "Gympie, Mackay, Maryborough, Paty oh Rogie: 
Kadina, Laura, Maitland, Melrose, Millicent, Moonta, pa Toowdouiba, Townsville. 
Leer leas Orroroo, Port Adelaide, Port Pine, Port 
cae SOUTH WALES.—S x George siekes TASMANIA —Hobart, Launceston. 
Street , Berri 
i naw 2 Coleen Cootarnundra,” Deniliq NEW ZEALAND, aan a arto, Auckland, 
Forbes, Grenfell, Hay, Junee, Newcattle, Grange, Christchurch, Leen a Crees 
Parkes, Temora, Wagga Wagga, West Maitland, Inve ler, erp se, Oumar al- 
pie Young, merston Sek: a een imaru, W. 
wa chroughout England, Scodand, and tren he Bacher ued yt fe, ny i ae om 
and 
Bas gens hroughout Eagand aes” Billson the Coloales are purchased er sot fr collection 
Dips are ocsved atthe Head Oice at ates of meron, and fr periods, which be ascertained on application, 
e W. &. MEWDUEH, Manager. 


ZZ 
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Chartered Bank of India,Australia& China. 


HATTON COURT, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 


CAPITAL. oo. ele ee ~8800,000 
RESERVE FUND. . . . . . =: . $450,000 


COURT OF DIRECTORS, 1898-99, 
ALEXANDER ae eo Esq. _ HENRY NEVILLE one Esq. 





WILLIAM CHRISTIA OHN HOWARD GWYTHER, Esq. 

Sir HENRY STEWART 1 CUNNINGHAM, MILE LEVITA Eso. 

Sir ALFRED DENT, K.C.M.G.[K.C.LE. JASPER YOUNG, E 
Sianager—THOMAS FORREST, Sub gece Ces LEWIS. 


AGENCIES AND BRANCHES. 
Suspector—W. A. MAIN. 


BOMBAY? MEDAN (DELI, SUMATRA). BATAVIA, SHANGHAI. 
CALCUTTA. «QTHAIPING. SOURABAYA. TIENTSIN 
RANGOON. SINGAPORE. MANILA. HANKOW. 
COLOMBO. BANGKOK. HONG KONG, YOKOHAMA. 
PENANG. KWALA LUMPOR. FOOCHOW. KOBE. 
BANKERS. 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND. (THE MIDLAND & CITY BANK, LIMITED. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 


The Corporation buy and receive for collection Bills of Exchange; grant Drafts payable at 
i a Agencies and Branches; and transact General Banking Business connected with 
the 

Deposits of money are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 


CITY OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, 


35, FINSBURY SQUARE. 
ESTABLISHED 1607. 


For the Relief of the Ruptured Poor throughout the Kingdom. 
Pxtron: H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


Treasurer—JOHN NORBURY, Esq. 





The patients (numbering about 10,000) are of both sexes and all ages, from 
children of a month old to adults over 95. 

Over HALF A MILLION (538,300) patients have been relieved since the formation 
of the Charity. 

“ADDITIONAL FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing 
demands on the Charity. Premises recently enlarged, providing, inter alia, a separate 
entrance, waiting-room, and female attendant for female patients. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS and BEQUESTS will be thankfully received 
by the Society’s Bankers, Lioyp’s Bank (Limited), 72, Lombard Street ; and by the 
Secretary at the Institution. 


N.B.—Patients are relieved IN AND FROM ALL PARTS of the UNITED 
KINGDOM and the COLONIES. 
: JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary, 
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TEMPORARY 


HOME FOR LOST& STARVING DOGS 


BATTERSEA PARK ROAD, and HACKBRIDGE, SURREY. 








\TRON HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President. His Grace THE DuKE oF PORTLAND. 
Treasurer Sir Geo. S MEasom, J.P. 


Established to give temporary shelter and food to the thousands 
of dogs cast homeless and friendless upon the streets of London, 
thus removing a serious nuisance and a source of danger; to 
} restore lost dogs to their owners; to provide good homes 
for deserted animals, where they will be well cared for; to 
provide a merciful and painless death for those that are 
old, injured, diseased, or dangerous. Upwards of 230,000 
dogs have been received during the past ten years. 

Ihe Home has no subsidy from any Public Body, but 
relies entirely upon Subscriptions and Denations. Con- 
tributions are urgently needed, and will be gratefully 
ates a / received by HENRY J.“WARD, Secretary. 

‘Bis dat qui cito dat Offiees, Battersea Park Road, London, S W. 


Field Lane Refuges and Ragged Schools. 


BIBLE SCHOOLS; 
RELIEF AND MATERNITY. SOCIETIES; 
INDUSTRIAL TRAINING HOMES ; 
REFUGES FOR THE DESERVING HOMELESS POOR; 
GOSPEL MISSION SERVICES for Men, Women, 


and Children. 
The Benefits this Charity dispenses exceed 3,500 weekly. 


The Committee Earnestly Appeal for Contributions. 


£4,500 needed annually to maintain the work. 


Treasurer—W. A. BEVAN, Esq,, 
54, Lombard Street, E.C. 
Secretary—PEREGRINE PLATT, ; } 
The Institution, Vine Street, 
Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 





‘“‘ No book of reference has become a classic so quickly or with 
such good reason as HAZELL’S ANNUAL... . /t is safe to 
_say that ‘HAZELL’ is consulted half a dozen times a night in 
very daily newsp%per oftice.”’—DAILY CHRONICLE. 
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THE BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


FORMED IN 1792. 


ITS present sphere of Labour embraces, in Asia—Continental India and 
the Island of Ceylon and Northern China; in Africa—the Upper and 
Lower Districts of the Basin of the Congo River; in Europe—France and 
Italy; and in the West Indies—Trinidad, the Bahamas, San Domingo, 
and Turk’s Islands. It also supports the Calabar Institution for Training 
Native Agency in the Island of Jamaica. It has 148 Missionaries, 402 
Evangelists, and 792 Mission Stations, in connection with which there are 
19,225 Church Members, and a much larger number of adherents. 


Income for the year 1897-98, £78,546 6s. 9d. ; expenditure, £78,992 155. 1d. 


~“  Treasurer—W. R. RICKETT, Esq. 
General Secretary— 

ALFRED HENRY BAYNES, Esq., F.R.A.S., to whom all remittances 

should be made. ‘ 

Bankers— 
Messrs. BARCLAY & CO., Ltd., 54, LOMBARD Sr., E.C. 
Office— 

BAPTIST MISSION HOUSE, 19, FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN, E.C. 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY: 


SEGOND CENTURY OF WORK. 
HEADQUARTERS : 14, BLOMFIELD STREET, LONDON, £.C. 


HIS Society, founded in September 1795, by a number of Episcopalians, Presby- 

terians, and Congregatignalists, on a broad and catholic basis, from which it has 

never departed, has completed its first and entered upon its second century of work 
among the heathen and unenlightened races of the earth. 

The Society has had the honour of sending out more than a Thousand Missionaries, 
not reckoning their wives ; among them such distinguished men as John Williams, Moffat, 
Livingstone, Morrison (the first Protestant Missionary to China), Medhurst, Ellis, 
Mullens, Gilmour of Mongolia, and Dr. Mackenz:e of Tientsin. 

Its chief Fields of Labour are: China, from twelve chief centres ; North India, the 
Madras Presidency and Travancore; Madagascar; South Africa; Central Africa ; 
Polynesia ; and New Guinea. 

It has on its present staff 261 Missionaries, 22 of whom are qualified Medical Mis- 
sionaries; and 924 Native Ordained Pastors and Evangelists; 2,808 other Native 
Helpers; 55,541 Church Members ; 156,982 Native Adherents; 1167 Schools ; 52,715 
Scholars; 23 Hospitals, in which 120,244 patients were treated during 1897. The 
Madagascar statistics are omitted. 

Doaations are earnestly solicited, and may be made payable to 

: REV. A. N. JOHNSON, MA., 
. 14, Blomfield Street, London, E.C 
e € ° 
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SCHOOL FOR THE INDIGENT BLIND, 


ST. GEORGE’S CIRCUS, SOUTHWARK, S.E. 
Founded 1799. 
Junior Branch School—LINDEN LODGE, WANDSWORTH COMMON, 8.W. 


Patron: HER MGST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Treasurer COLONEL B T BOSANQUET 
Chaplain and Secretary REV ST CLARE HILL, MA 


HIS SCHOOL receives 200 Blind Pupils, between the ages of 7and 25 They are 
maintained and clothed FREE OF CosT for a period of Six Years, during which they 
learn to Read and Wnite, receive Religious and general Instiuction, and are taught a 
Trade A few showing real talent are trained to become Organists 
FORMS FOR ADMISSION may be obtained from the Secretary, at the School 
THE BRANCH 11s for the reception of 40 Pupils, between the ages of 7 and 14, to 
be educated for admission into the Parent School ® 
A WORKSHOP has been established for Adults at St Georfe’s, nm which they 
manufacture Mats, Baskets, Brushes, €tc 
DONATIONS AND ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are earnestly solicited in aid of the 
extension of the Charity, which may also be assisted by the purchase of Goods made by 
the Blind Pupils Life Subscription, £10 10s Annual, 11s All Cheques and PO 
Orders should be made payable to the Rev ST CLARE HILL and crossed ‘‘ & Co ' 
FORM OF BEQUEST _ 
‘‘I give to the ScHoo, FoR THE INDICENT BLIND St Georges Circus Tondon SF the sum of 


to be paid free of Legacy Duty out of such part of my Estate as I may lawfully bequeath 
to Chantable purposes as soon after my decease as may be possible 


THE ° 


ROYAL BLIND PENSION SOCIETY. 


Patron: HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
Biceepatrons. { = RH THE PRINCE OF WALES, KG 
HRH THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, KEG 
President HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, KG 
Honorary Secretaries: Mesars GEORGE POOCOCK and PERCY R POCOOK 











This Society grants Pensions to the Blind Poor at their own homes in sums ranging from 
10s, to 25s per month 
Elections take place in May and November in each year 
In addition to those elected by the votes of Subscribers, not less than two are added at every 
election by rotation Others are nominated from time to time to receive the ‘‘ Thomas Pocock 
and “ James Templeton Wood’ Memorial Pensions 
To be eligible, applicants must be totally blind, above 21 years of age, of good character, and 
in receipt of an income not exceeding £20 1P single, and £30 if marned 
The receipt of parish relief is not a disqualification 
Applications must be made on the printed form provided by the Society 
Subscribers of 108 6d annually, or Donors of Five Guineas, are entitled to One Vote at eVery 
election, and the multiples thereof in proportion « 
The payment of a Legacy to the Society confers upon each Executor the privilege of One Life 
Vote for every £25 bequeathed 
The yearly report, contaming the rules, accounts, and all information, will be forwarded on 
ication 
bi Contnbutions will be gratefully received by the Treasurer, or by the BANK OF ENGLAND, 
© by Messrs Barciay & Co 
JOHN C BUMSTED, Esq , Treasurer and Chasrman of Committee, 


W ELLIOTT IERRY, Secretary 
237, SOUTHWARK Barrpc® Roan, Lonpon, 5 E. 
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Nearly Five Thousand 
Orphan or. Warf Children are always beng 


MAINTAINED, EDUCATED and TAUGHT TRADES in 


“DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES.” 


‘Christian, Protestant and Evangelical, but not Sectarian,” is the religious motto of 
the Institutions. The work is supported by all sections of Christendom. In their 
operations all Evangelical Christians may, and do, join hands. 

Applications for urgent cases are received at any hour of the day or night. 

Destitute Children of any age or creed, of either sex and of any nationality, are eligible. 

Deaf or Dumb, Blind or Crippled Children, or those Diseased and already Given 
Over to Death, are, ¢/ destitute, always eligible. 

The most searching inquiry is made into every application, but NO REALLY DESTITUTE 
BOY OR GIRL IS EVER REJECTED. Each case is determined solely upon its merits, 
without election and without the intervention of wealthy patrons. 

Over 85,000 children have been received since 1866. From 5O to 6O Fresh Cases 
are admitted weekly during the winter months. 
About 1500 Young Children are now Boarded Out in rural districts, under careful 

supervision. © 

Technical training in some one of the fourteen handicrafts carried on in the 
Homes is given to every Lad capable of receiving it. 

All the Girls are brought up in Cottages on the family system, and carefully 
instructed in the various branches of Domestié Service. 

10,013 Trained and Tested Children have already been placed out in the Colonies. 
Of these 98 per cent. have been successful. 

Four prt id Houses and a Night Refuge open in the Metropolis, 
and Nine “Ever Open Doors” in Provincial Towns, are accessible throughout 
all hours of the day and night to homeless ‘‘ Waifs and Strays’ seeking temporary shelter. 

These Homes actively co-operate with the N.S.P.C.C., and receive freely and 
at once all destitute cases recommended by that Society or any of its Branches all 
over the Kingdom. 

In all, these Institutions now comprise 86 distinct Homes, dealing with every age 
and class of destitute and needy childhood, and 24 Mission Branches. 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED FOR ROOD AND MAINTENANCE. 


Donations and Subscriptions gratefully received by the Treasurer, WILLIAM FOWLER, 

s; by the Chairman of Committee, HowarD WI11LIAMS, Esq. ; by the Founder 

and Director, Dr. THos. J. BARNARDO; or by the Bankers, LONDON AND SOUTH- 
WESTERN BANK, and Messrs. PRESCOTT, DIMSDALE & Co. 


JOHN ODLING, Secretary. 


Offices: 18 to 26, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E. 


{Fer further particulars, see Article “ BARNARDO'S HOPES” (under letter B) 
c in Bazell's Anzaual.] 
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HOMES FOR LITTLE BOYS. 


FARNINGHAM AND SWANLEY, KENT. 





Patrons. 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCE & PRINCESS OF WALES 
Vice=Presidents. 
The Duke of Argyll, K G Su George Newnes, Bart 
The Marquis of Zetland, K T Sir W H Wills, Bait, M P 
The Earl of Aberdeen, G CMG The Ven the Archdeacon ofgLondon 
The Earl of Stanhope Rev R F Horton, f1A, DD 
The Viscount Knutsford, G C M Ge J Passmore Edwards, Esq 


Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley, G C B George Hanbury, Esq 
The Lord Bishop of Ripon, DD , Abel Smith, Esq, M P 
The Lord Herschell, GC B Robert T Turnbull, Esq, 
The Lord Napier and Ettrnick, K T 


These Homes were the first to abandon the discredited Barrack 
System, to secure Family Life for the Boys. 


THE CoTTAGE HOMLS AT FARNINGHAM are for 330 Boys, who are Homeless and 
Destitute They are placed in familiessof 30 each, with a Father and Mother to take 
care of them They are fed, clothed, and educated, and receive careful, moral, and 
religious training 

They are taught to be industrious, by being employed in Tailonng, Shoemaking, 
Carpentering, Printing, Breadmaking, Painting, Gardening, and Farming Situations 
found for them, where they are looked after as ‘‘ Old Boys” 

Boys are either admitted on payment by benevolent persons of 7s a week, or can be 


elected free or on part payment : 


THE HoMES FOR ORPHANS at Swanley are designed for 200 Boys, whose mothers 
need to go out to earn their living They do what they can towards the support of their 
own boys, and friends who have known them in better days help them Every boy 
admitted to the Orphanage 1s paid fgr at the rate of 421 per annum, for which they are 
fed, clothed, educated, taught to work, and entirely maintained throughout the year, 
and many benevolent people are glad in this way to support an Orphan Boy. 


These Homes being entirely supported by Voluntary Gifts, the Committee most 
earnestly appeal for help. 


Treasurer.—W. H. WILLANS, Esq, J.P, 3, Copthall Buildings, E.C. 
secretatp.—Mr. WILLIAM ROBSON, 25, Holborn Viaduct, E C 


Bankers.—Masrs Soity, Payne, & SmirHs, 1, Lombard §tfeet, BC. 
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HOME MISSIONS OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


CHURCH PASTORAL-AID SOCIETY.,. 


INSTITUTED 1836. ‘ 


—E MILLIONS AND A HALF of people in our parishes are indebted’ to this Societ 
FIN a ce of additional fie Tay Agents, and Women Workers. The Simber 


or Grants has gone up to 896. 
THERE ARE STILL MANY urgent applications which cannot be granted for lack of funds. 
Secretartes.—Rev. aa BARTON, M.A.; Col. H. S. CLARKE, (late) R.A.; Rev. R. G. 


wie of the Society Fakes Court RG Fleet Street, London, E 
nkers.—Messrs. AWILLIAMS, DEACON, ) AND UNtaititea AND SALFORD BANK, 


Limited, 20, Birchin Lane, 


INFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, 


WANSTEAD. 


Patron—HER Majesty THE QuEEN. | Bankers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEAcon & Co. 

This Institutien maintains and pl at the Orphans of persons once in prosperity, from their 
Earliest Infancy until Fyfteen years of ag 

It has received 429 } atherless Children already. Sixty were admitted last year. 

Nearly 600 are in the Asylum now. 

Elections will be held in May and November this year. Sixty Children will be elected. 

Forms of Nomination can be obtained at the Office. 

Nearly the whole of the Yearly Income arises from Voluntary Contributions. Asststane ts 
hasefore: urgently needed, and will be thankfully areata ti 





Life Subscription for One Vote ie av .. $5 5 0 
Two Votes - ei a »» I0I0 0 
Annual Stubscription for One Vote .. .. .. «. oo 6 
», LWwo Votes .. oe ss ef 1 0 
Offices: 63, Ludgate Hin), E.C, HENRY W. GREEN, Secretary. 
SLOUGH. 
Instituted 1827. Patron, Ger Majesty the Queen. 


For the Maintenance and Education of Orphans from all parts of the British Empire, of all 
denominations, whose pane were once 1n prosperous circumstances. Orphans are admitted by 
Election, and in some cases ay parenaess between the ages of 7 and 12, and are retained until 15. 

Forms of Application and all oe may be : tained from the Secretary. 

The Committee sarnesily appeal for increased s port, the Institution being dependent on 
Voluntary aid. New Annual reaped aded i are mucl nee ded. Annual Subscriptions: For One 
Vote, 10s. 6d.; for Two Votes, £1 1s. Life Subscription: For One Vote, £5 5s.; for Two Votes, 
£10 105. Life Presentation, £350. 

Bankers: Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEAcon, AND MANCHESTER AND SALFORD Bank, Limited, 
zo, Birchin Lane, E.C. 
Offices : 62, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. CHAS. T. HOSKINS, Secretary. 
Pear th eS EDS, Het et ee etc ti ele A ae EE SE SE ESE RE RR STI ae IE SRI 


THE NATIONAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 


FOUNDED BY THE LATE PETER HERVE 


HKetablished 1812. Fnoorporated by Boyal Charter. 
Under the immediate Protection and Patronage of Her Most pr gat Majeuty the Queen, and 
‘ P His Royal Highness the Prince of W 


Treasurer—The Reverend Prebendary nat aaa M.A. 


This Institution was founded for the purpose of granting Annuities to distressed members of the Upper 
and Middle Classes of Society, who have attained the age of 60 years and upwards. 
: Rated Pensioners are elected half-yearly, in May and N ovember, by the votes of the Life Governors and 

u 
ab sum disbursed in Pensions now amounts to upwards of £13,000 per Annum. 
The total number of Aged Persons who have been supported ‘by e Institution is 2,680, the gross 

sum distributed to them up to the present exceeding £506,1 

Subscriptions, from 5s. and upwards, will be thankfully received at the Office, and any further informa- 
tion given between the hours ef 10 and 4 daily. (Saturdays 10 to 2.) 


OMice—-¢6, Southampton Row, Bloomebury, W.C. HENRY C. LATREILLE, Secretary. 
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- ROYAL ALFRED 


GED MERCHANT SEAMEN’S INSTITUTION. 


rv ae aba ee Be 
3 





| “THE HOME BELVEDERE 





ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


To give a HOME or a PENSION to the MERCHAN] SAILOR 
When Old, Destitute, and Helpless. 


This truly NATIONAL Institution deserves, and earnestly 
APPEALS for, the help of ONE and ALL. 


—_— — —=— os ~< See +d 


The Merchant Seaman brings us the food we eat, the clothes we wear, and many of the 
curies we enjoy When we consider his cheerless existence away from home and fnends, out 
the sohitudes of sea and sky, risking his life for his oaly bread, yet all the while an unobtrusive 
tor in welding together our mighty empire, surely 1t becomes us to lend him a hand when his 
n hands are too feeble to steer his ship or reef her sail, and when nothing but the workhouse 
nds between him and the grave 


e Roya. ALFRED INSTITUTION provides a Home or a Pension, and since its foundation it has thus 
Iped 9, <i <8 poor old Seamen, who else must have ended hfe in the dreaded Workhouse 


280 are now anxiously competing for every vacancy. 





YOREASED ANNUAL HELP URGENTLY NEEDED. 


President—R S DONKIN, Esq, M P 

Treasurer—Colonel ROBERT WILLIAMS, M P, Banker 

Chairman—Admuiral Sir F LEOPOLD McCLINTOCK, K.CB,FRS 

Vice-Chairman—Captain DAVID MAINLAND, F R.GS 

Bankers—Messrs WILLIAMS, DEACON, and MANCHESTER & SALIORD BANK, Ltd 
Birchin Lane, E C 

Offce—58, FENCHURGH STREET, E.C Secretary—J BAILEY WALKER. 
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THE NATIONAL REFUGES 
FOR HOMELESS AND DESTITUTE oo 


and ‘‘ ARETHUSA” and “ CHICHESTER ” TRAINING SHIPS. 





AFTER. * BEFORE 


INSTITUTED BY THE LATE WILLIAM WILLIAMS, in 1843. 


London Office :—164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 
(Formerly at 8, 25, and 36, Great Queen Street, W.C.) 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE SOCIETY 
CONSIST OF* 
l. THE TRAINING SHIP “ ARETHUSBA.” For Poor Boys of Good Character 
2. THE TRAINING SHIP “CHICHESTER” only. Greenhithe, Kent 
3. THE BOYS’ REFUGE AND TECHNICAL HOME, 164, SHAFTES.- 
BURY AVENUE, W.C. 
4. THE BOY’®B’ HOME, FORTESCUE HOUSE, TWICKENHAM. 
§. THE FARM SCHOOL, BISLEY, SURREY. 
6. THE SHAFTESBURY SCHOOL, BISLEY. 
7. THE GIRLS’ HOME, SUDBURY, near HARROW. 
8. THE GIRLS’ HOME, BALING. 
9. WORKING BOYS’ HOME, 164a, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE. 


10. “ARETHUSA” AND “CHICHESTER” DEPOT, 100, EAST 
INDIA DOCK ROAD, E. 


In these Homes and Ships nearly Nine Hundred 


Boys and Girls are fed, clothed, lodged, technically educated, 
and religiously trained to becomeuseful Men and Women. 


No Votes ave required for admission, the Committee thoroughly investigating cach case, and if 
found suitable, re applicants are promptly received. 14,850 Boys and Girls have been rescued. 
£18 will pay the Expenses of a Boy or Girl for a Year. 


Prestdent—THE EARL OF rs G.C.M. a 
Chatrman and Treasurer—W. E. BBARD, 
Seceretary—H. BRISTOW WA WALLEN. Finance & De crea a Sacer wan RY G. COPELAND. 
Bankers—-THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, 214, , High Holborn, W.C. 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED to purchase Food and Clothing for this large family. 
Cheques, Postal or Post-Office, Orders to be ant to Treasurer, Secre oS r Bankers, as above. 
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THE GHILDREN’S HOME & ORPHANAGE, 


AND TRAINING SCHOOL FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 


Founder and Princtpal—Rev. T. B. STEPHENSON, D.D. 
bce-Principal—Rev. ARTHUR E. GREGORY. 
Vice-Presidents— 


The Very Reverend Dean FARRAR. 
Right Hon. Sir H. H. Fow er, M P. Rev. Canon FLEMING. 
Rev. J. H. Rice, D.D. Rev. JosepH ParRKER, D.D. 
Rev. Joun Cuiirrorp, D.D. . MARK WHITWILL, Esq, J.P. 
Right Hon. Chief Justice Way. 
General Treasurers—J. E. VANNER, Esq.; T. B. Hormes, Esq., J.P. 
Secretary—Mr. J. PENDLEBURY, M.A, 


CHIEF OFFICE: Bonner Road, LONDON, E. 


LONDON BRANCH =.- - - - - : - Bonner Road, LONDON, N.E. 
Gordon Hall Mission - - - - - - ¥ Globe Road, N.E. 
Children's Mission - os - - - Hartley Street, Bonner Lane, N.E. 
Girls’ Protection Agency - - - . - Office, Bonner Road, N.E. 
Servants’ Free Registry’ = - - - : - - - Bonner Road, N.E. 
Working Boys’ Lodge - - - - - “ “ - Bonner Road, N.E. 
Working Girls’ Lodge - . - = - - Bonner Road, N.E. 
Our Own Hospital - - - - - - - Waterloo Road, N.E. 

LANCASHIRE BRANCH - - - - - - Edgworth, near BOLTON. 

CANADIAN BRANCH - - - 3 - . . Hamilton, ONTARIO. 

CERTIFIED INDUSTRIAL BRANCH - - . - Farnborough, HANTS. 

RAMSEY BEANCH - - - - - - - - Ramsey, ISLE OF MAN. 

PRINCESS ALICE ORPHANAG - - - ~ . New Oscott, BIRMINGHAM. 

INFANT AND CONVALESCENT BRANCH - : - Alverstoke, HANTS. 


The Mission of The Children’s Home-is to rescue children who, through the death, or vice, 
or extreme poverty of their parents, are in danger of falling 1nto criminal ways. It 1s therefore at 
once an Orphanage and a Refuge. 

The Home receives children of any age, or any sect, without election It 1s conducted on 
the Family system; 1s a Religious and Industnal Institution; 18 a Training School for 
Christian Workers; and 1s dependent on Voluntary Contributions. 

Within the last twenty-nine years 4,256 children have received the benefits of this Inst1- 
tution. 1020 are now in residence. About £16 will maintain a child in the Home for a year. 

There is the greatest cause for thankfulness to God for the present well-being and for the 
prospects in life of a large majority of the great number who have passed through the Home. 

hy connection with this work the Gordon Hall Mission 1s carried on in the East End of 
London; an = for eeasee ce of = a ap a reluge ped avele De en and 
day: a Servants’ Free iS Open, an ce) are provided for respectable young 
women during the interval between situations; also a Mission to the Poorest Children oh East 
London 1s very successfully carried on, A Number of Epileptic Children have already been 
received. The entire work 1s greatly in need of more liberal support. The smallest contributions 
will be thankfully received. 

The need of such a work 18s painfully obvious. Our cities and towns are crowded with 
children exposed to every evil influence, shut out from all good, and living a life worse than that of 
savages, and as they grow up they natura!ly take their places in the ranks of the pauper and the 
criminal. Yet they may be saved. Hundreds of cases prove that these little ones—-some ef them 
mere infants—are susceptible of every elevating influence, and need only the care of a Christian 
home to develop all that 1s good 1n their characters, and fit them for reputable and useful lives. 

, Boxes, or Cards will gladly be forwarded to those who are willing to 
collect in aid of the funds of the Institution. 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed City Bank, and Orders made payable at 
General Post Office. 


Remittances to be made payable and sent to T. B. STEPHENSON, Bonner Road, 
London, N.E, 
f Jj. PENDLEBURY, ‘Secretary, 
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ST. JOHN’S HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF 
THE SKIN, 


LEICESTER SQUARE, VWW’.C. FOUNDED AD. 1863. 


IN=PATIENT DEPARTMENT: 238, UXBRIDGE ROAD, W. 
Prestdent—-THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD. 


Funds are urgently required by this, the Largest Skin Hospit& in the United Kingdom. 
The Hospital maintains 50 Beds for free In-patients. Out-patients are seen daily at 2; 

and every mght, except Saturday,,at 6. 

The Hospital is entirely free to the necessitous, and is open to public inspection. 


Bankers—LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK and its Branches. 
J. DUNLOP COSTINE, Superintendent. 


THE CANCER HOSPITAL, 


(Free, Founded 18351,) 


BROMPTON, LONDON, S.W. 


PATRONS :— 


His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury His Grack the Archbishop of York. 
His Eminence Cardinal han. His Grace the Duke of Norfolk, E.G. 


aug 
The Most Hon. the Marquis of Salisbury, K.G. 
A special Refuge for poor persons afflicted with this fearful disease, who are admitted free without 


letlers of recommendation 
A number of Beds are provided for the use of Patients who may remain for life 


Out-patients are seen on their own application datly, at 2 oclock, except Sundays 
NEW ANNUAL SUBSORIPTIONS AND DONATIONS ARE URGENTLY SOLICITED. 
Treasurer H L ANTROBUS, Esq, 59, strand, WC | Bankers Messrs COUTTS &CO, Strand, WC 
C JARMAN, Acting Secretary 


National Orthopzdic Hospital 


(FOR THE DEFORMED), 
234, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, REGENT’S PARK, W. 


PRESIDENT—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 
TREASURER—LORD FARQUHAR 


Crippled Césldven and Adults are here relieved and cured, and many Patients, who were well- 
oy hopeless Cripples, cured by the surgical skill and timely aid of this Charity, are now earning 
a liv ; Committee of 


elihood. The 0 Management very earnes or 
A eee of £r 1s, entitles to Five Out Parent Denti £3 3S. per annum to One 
Limited Free and Ten Out-Patiént Letters. 
Bankers—Sir S, Scott, Bart , & Co , 1, Cavendish Square, W. 
Secretary—Mr. H. J. TREsiIppER, at the Hospital, 


Che Roval Orthopaedic Hospital. 


First Charity founded for the Treatment of Club-Foot, Spinal, & other Deformities. 
‘297, OXFORD STREET, and 15, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


Patroness—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. Patron—H RH. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


President— LORD WANTAGE,KCB,VC Chairman of Committee— Sir WALTER GILBEY, Bart., J.P. 
Treasurer—RICHARD B MARTIN, Esq, MA, MP. 


Dependent entirely upon Voluntary Contributions. Number of Patients benefited to end of 
1897—80,337. 170 In-patients and 721 Out patients treated last year. £10 10s. constitutes a Life 
Governor, £5 Ss. a Decennial Governor; £1! 1s. annually an Annual Governor, each entitled to 
Tecommend patients in proportion to the amount of contribution FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 
for current é diture, which vee £2.000 per annum, whilst the ordinary income reaches 
21,500 onl gntributions thankfully received by the Treasurer, at MARTIN'S BANK, Limited, 
68, Lamberd Street, E.C,, or at the Hospital, by TATE 6, MANGFORD, Secretary, 
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HOSPITALS FOR WOMEN IN INDIA. 


The Zenarta Bible and Medical Mission, 


Which works in co-operation with Protestant Missionary Societies in India, and which 
was founded fh 1852, has Hospitals and Dispensaries in India, presided over by fully- 
qualified Lady Doctors, at various centres, as follows — 


BENARES: Victoria Hospital and Dispensaries. 
PATNA: The Duchess of Teck Hospital and Dispensaries. 
LUCKNOW: Lady Kinnaird Memorial Hospital and Dispensaries. 


Total Attendances In 1896, 58,000. 

CONTRIBUTIONS ARE MOST URGENTLY NEEDED, and will be thankfully received by 
the Treasurers, Lord KINNAIRD and Sir W MUIR, K CSI, or by the Hon Finance Secretary, 
WTP ON, Esq , at the Offices, 2, Adelphi Terrace, London, WC General Secretary—Rev A 
CAVALIER Bankers—BARCLAY and CO, Ltd, 2, Pal Mall East 


Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital. 
Founded in. MOORFIELDS, E.G, ountea in 1004 


The magnitude of the work of this Charity 1s shown by the fact that 1n 1897 the Out-patients 
numbered 25,051, and that the total number of attendances was 129,950, 


An Average of over 416 for each Working Day, 


whilst the In-patients numbered 1,968, the 96 beds being almost deta occupied 

Unless more supper 1s forthcoming the committee will be compelled to limit the scope of 
the work, they therefore earnestly appeal for Subscriptions, Donations, and Legacies. 

Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to the Secretary, and crossed “ WILLIAMS, 
DEACON, AND MANCHESTER AND SALFORD BANK ” 


ROBERT, J. BLAND, Secretary. 
p@-Her Majesty the Queen has been the Patron of this Institution for 50 years. 


ROYAL’ HOSPITAL 
DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 


CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


President—THE LORD ROTHSCHILD. 
Treasurer—8. HOPE MORLEY, Esq. 
Chairman of the Counc/—_SIR T. ANDROS DE LA RUE, Bart. 
Vice-Chairman—The Hon. LIONEL ASHLEY. 








THis Hospital was the first of its kind established in Europe, and has wninterzuptedly 
since 1814 carried on its great work in the midst of the suffering poor of the Metropolis. 


It treats annually about 750 In-Patients, who come from all parts of the country, 
and the attendances of Out-Patients each year number about 25,000. 


The Charity’s income from all sources does not exceed £8,000, whereas its annual 
expenditure averages £8,000, jeaving an annual deficit of £6,000. 


bra teenie ed and gp atrsty ti ocala are é¢arnestly solicited, and may be 
sent direct to regsurer, of to the Secretagy: e 
™ JOHN HARROLD. 
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CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL, 


STRAND, W.C. 


. President : 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, K.G. 


Ureasuret : 
GEORGE J. DRUMMOND, Eso. 


Bankers : 


Messrs. DRUMMOND, 49, Charmng Cross; Messrs. COUTTS, 59, Strand; 
Messrs. HOARE, 37, Fleet Street ; ARTIN’S BANK, Lp., 68, ‘Lombard Street. 


Secretarp—ARTHUR E, READE, Eso. 


The Governors earnestly solicit assistance for this Hospital, which 1s mainly dependetit on 
voluntary contributions, and treats annually an average of over 


~ 23,Q00 SICK AND INJURED PATIENTS. 


The Assured Income is about .- — = -~ £1,000. 
The Expenditure averages _ o mn = ~ £16,000. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be most thankfully received by 
either of the above-named bankers ; or by the Secretary, at the Hospital. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 
‘*T give and bequeath to the Treasurer or Treasurers, for the time being, of CHARING 
Cross HospPITAL, London, for the use of that Chanty, the sum of 
free of Legacy Duty, to be paid out of my pure personal estate as soon after my decease as 
may be possible.” 


GREAT NORTHERN CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


LONDON, N. 











ENTIRELY FREE TO THE SICK POOR, 


AND 


Dependent on Voluntary Support. 


The Local General Hospital for North London, and the only one available for a 
population of 1,000,000. . 

Special Departments for Women and Children, Eye, Ear and Throat, Skin, and 
Dental Cases. 

Beds for 155 In-Patients, 25 of which are unused for want of Funds. 

12 Beds for Paying Patients. 

1,600 In-Patients, and 25,000 Out-Patients treated annually. 

The reliable Annual Income is £8,000 less than the Expenditure. 

Annual Subscriptions of 5s. and upwards, and Donations of any amount, are urgently 


solicited. « 
e LEWis H. GLENTON RERR, Secretary, 


Advertisements. 


SAINT MIARK’S HOSPITAL 


For Fistila, Piles, and other Diseases of the Rectum, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1835. 


PRESIDENT. 
THE RiGHT Hon. THE LORD MAYOR. 


TREASURER. 
RICHARD BIDDULPH MARTIN, Esa., M P. 


BANKERS. 
MARTIN’S BANK, “LimITED, 68, LomBarD Stanek: E.C, 


yes is the only Entirely Free Special Hospital for the 
Treatment of such painful and distressing diseases. 

FUNDS are VERY URGENTLY NEEDED to OPEN MORE 
WARDS, and will be thankfully acknowledged by 


EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary. 


LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, 


LIVERPOOL RUAD, ISLINGTON, N. 


Telephone No. 7687, KING'S CROSS. 





Over 80,000 sufferers from Infectious Fevers have been treated here since 1802, and 
many times that number of other persons have, as a consequence, been preserved from 
infection. 

DISEASES TRHATED: Scarlet Fever at all times; and Diphtheria, 
Measles, and German Measles whenever accommodation can be 
made available. 

FEES : In the Wards, patients pay a fee of £8 3s., which is equal to about one-fourth 
of their cost, the other three-fou¥ths falling upon the funds of the Institution. 

In private rooms, £8 3s. per week. 

GOVERNORS: Annual Subscribers of a Guineas or more yearly, on payment “of the 
second year’s subscription ; Donors of Ten Guineas in one sum. 

PRIVILEGES: Governors’ pwn Dontestic Servants, and certain Employes of Sube 
scribing Firms, Clubs, and Hotels, are Treated Free of all Charge. 


ADDITIONAL HELP IS EARNESTLY ASKED. 


W. CHRISTIN (MAJOR), Secretary, 
Bankem—PRESCOTT & CQ@., 50, Cornutt, E.C, 
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BANBURY. 


RK HOUSE SCHOOL. Principal— 

A. J. Bratz, M.A. A select, sound, bigh- 

class education in English, Classics, French, 
Mathematics, Science and Art. At the Uni- 
versity Locals,eScience and Art Department, 
Civil Service, and other Examinations, the 
pupils of this School have carried off high 
awards, The School has @ retired position 


per annum. 


BEXLEY HEATH. 
ESTERLAND SCHOOL.  High- 


class School for Girls near London 
Kindergarten Class. Happy home (mother's 
care) for Indian and Colonial children. Large 
arden, Tennis. Bracing air. Success with 
xams, 


BLACKHEATH, 8.E. 


HRIST’S COLLEGE Pnicipal— 

Rev. F. W. AveELinc, MA, BSc, 

Author of “ The Classic pln eey Book,” etc. 
Home Comforts. Public School Training 


BOGNOR. 
OUTH COAST, BOGNOR. 


Eversley House (facing Sea). Principal— 
Miss Keep. High-class Education for Girls, 
combined with the comforts of home life. 
Visiting Professors Pupils met in London 
References to Parents. 


BRISTOL. 
OLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON, 


Bnstol. Boys under 14 years of dge 
prepared for the Public Schools. Prospectus 
on application to Head Master. 


BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 


URY ST. EDMUNDS SCHOOL, 
The first founded by King Edward VI. 
Individual attention 1s insured, as it 1s one of 
the smaller Public Schools, with a strong staff 
of Masters. There are Four Leaving Exhi- 
bitions of £180 each and other Scholarships, 
total annual value over £450. Two Open 
Exhibitions have been gained at Cambridge 
since 1897. The handsome new buildings are 
most healthily situated on the side ofa hill in 
the Old Abbey Grounds Excellent playing 
fields. Eton and Rugby Fives Courts? pete 
nasium, etc. Rev. A. W. Carzis, M.A., Head 
Master. 


; CLAPHAM PARK. 


UEENSWOOD SCHOOL. Girls 
are for the Cambridge Local, 
London University, and other Examina- 

tions. The School has obtained a high place 

2 the list of Public Examinations. Ordinary 

ees, about Fifteen Guineas uterm. For Pro- 

etc., apply to the Principal, Miss 

: Thy, goeenswood, King’s Road, 
Capham Park, S. ° 2 


PRIVATE TUITION. 


WYLLIES, CUCEFIELD, SUSSEX. 


The Hon. Mr. Justice Hill, General Dawson- 
Scott, R L., and Lieut -Col. Count Aldenburg 
Bentinck wish to recommend the above (where 
the two former have ad sons for 2 and 3 years 
respectively, and the latter three sons durin 
5¢ years consecutively), and can speak confi- 
dently of the unusual advantages secured. 

Furthér recommendations kindly offered b 
the Karl and Countess of C, The Lord an 
Lady S, Bishop L., Dean L, and many other 
parents of pupils present and past (16 years). 

For full Names and Addiesses, and detailed 
eo cuare address P, PELLEW LASCELLES, as 
above. 


EASTBOURNE. 


LANSLAND COLLEGE, 2 and 4, 
Hartfield Square. Patrons— Ihe Rt. Hon 
Lord Aberdare, the Rt. Rev’ the Bishop of 
Peterborough, and oghers  Principal—Miss 
M E Vinter (of Girton .Coll, Camb., and 
Bedford Coll., rondon). Riding, Gymnastics, 
Tennis, Swimming. ntire charge of pupils 
whose parents are abroad. 


EXETER. 
IGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Pre- 


paration for all Public Examinations. 
Kindergarten, Playground, Chemical Labora- 
tory, Cookery School, Course of Handwork, 
including Design, Brushwork, Embroidery, 
Lace, Modelling in Clay, Casting, Wood Carv- 
ing, Chip Carving Arrangements for Boarders 
under direct supervision of the Head Mistress. 
Prospectus on application. 


FOLKESTONE. 
BEDFORD HOUSE, EARL’S 


from ; 

WO@AGIN = 2 ees ote sees 3 ee 
welfare carefully studied. School and cricket- 
field west end of Leas. 


GRANGE. 


HARNEY HALL, GRANGE, LAN- 
CASHIRE. G. Popmoreg, M.A. (Oxon.), 
assisted by Resident and Mls Masters, 
prepares boys from 8 to 15 for Public Schools 
Good Cricket Field, Gymnasium, 
situation, feet 

orecambe Bay. 


and Navy. 
Carpenter's Shop. Brac: 
above the sea, overlooking 


GREAT MALVERN. 


eS Gneue, MALVERN. Principal— 
Miss Gricc. High-Class School for 
ls 'received 


Girls. Limited number of . 
Thorough Education given hi uali- 
Sed Professors and Mi dual 


training, with special attention to Health and 
Culture. House well situated, with good 
~“ "and Tennis-court. ° 


* AAA 
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HEREFORD. 


HEREFORD SCHOOL (1381 A.D.). 
Head Master—Rev. W. H. Murray 
Raco,tM.A. A Public School, with Scholarships 
worth £700 annually. Classical and modern 
sides. Preparatory School attached. 


IPSWICH. 


HE MIDDLE SCHOOU FOR 

BOYS. Thorough Commercial Training 

and Education. Locals (Senior and Jumior) ; 

London Matriculation; London Chamber of 

Commerce ; Science and Art. 300 boys. Pri- 
vate Boarding Houses. 


ISLEWORTH. 
IGH CLASS EDUCATION. 


Convent Faithf }) Companions of Jesus, 
Gumley House, Isléworth, near London, 
eer ichmend). Practical Religious Training. 

entre for Oxford Local and Music Examina- 
tions. Health, Diet, Physical Exercise, receive 
special attention. Discipline maternal. Spa- 
clous and well appointed buildings. Extensive 
grounds. . 


LONDON, E.C. 


OME FOR BOYS ATTENDING 

London Public Schools. In-a large, 

open square, within easy distance of Merchant 

aylors’, Mercers', St. Paul’s, City of Loncon 

Schools. Every home care, and supervision of 

Evening Lessons received. Apply & L. May, 
72, Myddelton Square, London, E.C. 


LONDON, N.W. 


ICTORIA HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, from 8 to 18, with Kindergarten 
and Transition Ciasses for girls and youn 
boys. Savernake Road, spel Oak, an 
Hampstead, N.W. Testimonials and full Pro- 
spectus on application. 


LOWESTOFT. 


ASTHOLME SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS. Principal—Miss Smitu. House 

most healthily situated. Extensive Sea-views, 

large Garden, and Tennis-court. Home Com. 

forts,e Preparation for all Local Examinations 
References to parents, 


MALVERN WELLS. 


eo S HOUSE. hip sate 
School for the Public Schools (Entrance 
and Scholarship Examination) and for the ha 
Navy. Finely situated on the Malvern Hills, 
Goo feet above the sea. For further particulars 
ly to A. WH. Sraszie, M.A., Rev. F. _ 
ORTH, M.A, : 


NORWICH. 


ELLE VUE SCHOOL, Newmarket 
Road, Norwich. Head Master—J. 
CHARLES, B.A. (Mathematical Honours) Lon- 
don. School established 1879. Pupils prepared 
for all Examinations, but not crammed. Com- 
fort, health, and moral welfare sedulously cared 
for. Thorough pgpvision for Physical Develop- 
mee Entire charge taken of boys from the 
olonies. 


OXFORD. 
SCHAM HOUSE SCHOOL for 


Daughters of Gentlemen. University 
Masters. Special advantages ~— Language, 
Science, and Art. Preparation for University 
Examinations, Arrangement for Foreign 
Pupils. Teaching Evangelical, Referee—Rev. 
Canon CHRISTOPHER. Address—Principal. 


e READING. 
IGH CLASS LADIES’ SCHOOL. 


Home Comforts. Evangelical Christian 
Training. Modern advantages. Entire and lov- 
ing care of Pupils whose parents are abroad. 
Preparation for Local Examinations if desired. 
Dunellin, Bath Road. 


SCARBOROUGH. 
INTERTON, SOUTH CLIFF, 


_ School for Girls. Thorough education 
combined with healthy home life. Outdoor 
games, Summer and Winter. Thoroughly fur- 
nished Gymnasium. Special attention given 
to children inclined to lateral curvature of 
spéne, stoop, etc. Gurls temporarily in need of 

ange, sea air, or physical culture received. 
Entire charge taken of Indian and Colonial 
Pupils. University Locals, Music, Drawing 
Examinations, etc. Certificated Mistresses. 
References to Medical Men, Clergymen, and 
others, Principal—Mis, J. JACKSON SHAWE. 


SEVENOAKS. 


EVENOAKS SCHOOL _ Founded 
1432. Incorporated by Queen Elizabeth 
1560. Valuable School Scholarships and Leaving 
Exhibitions. The School is divided into Clas- 
sical and Modern Sides. New Science Build- 
ings have been recently erected, comprising 
Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Work- 
shops, Lecture Room. The School stands up- 
wards of sco feet above sea-level in the loveliest 
part of Kent. Alumni include the famous his- 
torian George Grote and the brothers Words- 
worth, Bishops of St. Andrews and Lincoln. 
Head Master—Georce Hes op, M.A. 


TETTENHALL. 


"TL EtIEN HALL COLLEGE (v4 Wol- 
verhampton, Staffs.). Head ter— J, 
H. Haydon, M.A. (Cantab. and London). For 
Public School Educgtion. Prospectus from the 
pecretary. 
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APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 


By DR. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 


“We are Qualified by ample trial of the books in our own class€s to speak to their great 


efficiency and value. 


We have never known so much interest evinced or so much progress made 


as since we have employed ghese as our school books.”—Educational Times. 


87th Edition, 

aps on Steel, 5s. 6d. 

A School Atlas. Consisting of Thirty 
small Maps. A Companion Atlas to the 
Author’s ‘‘School Geography” 2s €d ; or 
4s. coloured 

Geography for Beginners. 67th Edition, 
18; or with 48 pp. of Questions, 1s. 4d. 
QUESTIONS, 6d, 

Grammar for Beginners: An Introduc- 
tion to Allen and Cornwell's “School Gram- 
mar.” 87th Edition, rs., cloth. 9d., sewed. 
*4* The b00k ts enlarged by a Section on Word 

Building, with Exercises for Young Children. 


A School Geography. 


38. 6d.; or with 30 


Allen and Cornwell’s School Grammar. 
Sub. RAO, 2s, red leather; or 1s. 9d., 
cloth. e , 


The Young Composer : Progressive Exer- 
cises in English Composition. 48th Edition, 
1s. 6a. KEy, 3s. 


Spelling for Beginners. A Method of 
eaching Reading and Spelling at the same 
time 4th Edition, 1s 


Poetry fér Beginners: ,A Selection of 
Short and Easy Poems tor Reading and 
Recitation. Ihirtggnth Edition. 1s. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO, Limited. 
Edinburgh: OLIVER & BOYD. 


WATTON. 


AHAM COLLEGE, WATTON, 
Norfolk. Head Master—Rev T. Bep- 
WELL, B.A. Lond. Home School in healthy, 
bracing, country situation. Premises include 
Sports Field, Playground, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge undertaken of Indian and Colomal 
Pupils. Many public Examination successes. 
Terms Moderate. Prospectus on application. 


WESTGATE. 
ESTGATE COLLEGE Good 


Modern Education, with Preparation 
for Public Examinations, Play Field, Car- 
enter’s Shop, Sea Bathing only 14 miles from 
Margate, most i ast C part of st Coast 
Principal — Mr. A. . BLANDFoRD, B.A. 
Terms Moderate. 


WESTGATE-ON-SEA. 


St REETE COURT. Preparation for 
the Public Schools. Boys received 
between the ages of seven and fourteen. 
Mansion stands in its own beautiful and 
shelteyed grounds of 7 acres. Boys receive 
home care Prospectus, with Views, on appli- 
cation to Messrs MILNE and CHITTENDEN. 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


ARLTON HOUSE SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS Thorough education, combined 

with home comforts ennig, Cycling, Sea- 

bathing, Gymnasium_ Special attention given 

to delicate Girls. Preparation for Examina- 
tions. Principal—Miss WATKINS. 


Advice as to Choice of Schools. 


Parents or Guardians may obtain, without charge, Informa- 
tion and Advice as to Schools (for Boys or Girls) at*khome 
or abroad, Tutors for University, Civil Service or Military 
Examinations, and Educational Establishments of every kind, 
by sending a detailed statement of their requirements to 


R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., Manager Scholastic, Clerical, Medical Association, Ltd., 
8, Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Triform,”’ Londo. 


Teleplfone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 
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THE PEOPLE’S 
BIBLE HISTORY 


Prepared in the Light of Recent Investigations by some of the Foremost 
Thinkers in Europe and America. 
Illustrated Copiously and Beautifully from the Masterpieces of the most Famous Artists, 


and accompanied by Portraits of the several Authors. 
EDITED BY 


REV. GEO. C. LORIMER, LL.D. 
With an Introduction by 


The Rt. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


The above oo cont sting of rats pages, size 9} by 123 in, is issued in various styles, 
costing from £3 I2s. to £5 


A Cheap Edition is also issued, eae 942 pages, 7 by 10 inches, with 57 Full-Page 
Hiustrations and 7 Maps. Prices :— 


CLOTH . 20/= | HALP MOROCCO .. 25/= | FULL MOROCCO .. 30/- 


Sole Publishers for the United Kingdom, 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH PUBLISHING CO., 
73, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


LATEST VOLUME BY DR. ALEXANDER McLAREN. 


THE VICTOR’S CROWNS. 


Crown octavo, 320 pp. Price 5s. post free, 





A PAPER FOR ALL CLASSES. 


THE CHRISTIAN 
COMMONWEALTH: 


An Unsectarian, Evangelical, and Progressive Fournal. 


18th YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


EVERY THURSDAY. ONE PENNY. 


Dr. ALEAANDER McLAREN’S 
Weekly SERMONS, revised by himself, appear ONLY in 
‘‘The Christian Commonwealth.”’ 


Offices: 73, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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‘‘Im every respect, including artistic production and cultivated criticism, this, 
the oldest of the artistic periodicals, is worthy of its past, and can compete with the 
similar productions of the Continent and America.”—Merning Post. 


e MONTHLY, 1s. 6d. 


THE ART JOURNAL. 


A LARGE PREMIUM ETCHING 


(20 inches base) 


After a Picture specially painted for THR ART JOURNAL, Entitled 
HELENA AND HERMIA, 


From A Midsummer Nights Dream 


SiR E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A.. 


Given to all Purchasers of or Subscribers to 


THE ART JOURNAL FOR 1899, 


On payment of 2s., together with the 12 Monthly Vouchers 
(Jan. to Dec.). 
Prospectus of THE AR1 JOURNAL for 1899 to be obtained from your Bookseller, or 
direct from the Publishers 


Illustrated Biographies of Artists. 


Price 2s. 6d, or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. each. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF 
Sir F. LEIGHTON, P.R.A. W. HOLMAN HUNT. 
Sir J. E. MILLAIS, P.R.A. Sir EDWARD BURNE-JONES. 
L. ALMA TADEMA, R.A. LUKE FILDES, R.A. (in cloth only) 
J. L. E. MEISSONIER. G. F. WATTS, R.A. 
J. C. HOOK, R.A. 2 s MARCUS STONE, R.A. 
ROSA BONHEUR. Sir E. J. POYNTER, P.R.A. 
BIRKET FOSTER. W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A. 
BRITON RIVIERHE, R.A. WALTER CRANE. 
HUBERT HERKOMER, R.A. LADY BUTLER. 


ALSO THE LIFE AND WORK OIF 
SIR J. NOEL PATON, B.8.A.—Pnice 15 6¢, or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 45. 


Price 38 64 Twentieth Anaual Issue 


THE YEAR’S ART, I899. A Concise Epitome of all 


matters relating to the Arts of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture which have 
occurred during the Year 1898, together with Information respecting the Events of 
the Year 1899 With 32 pages of Illustrations, and including the Names and 
Addresses of about 6000 Artists. 


oe ee eee 
Nearly 400 pages, 8vo, cloth, 28. 6d 


THE YEAR’S MUSIC, 1899. Fourth Annual ksue.e Being 


a Concise Record of all matters relating to Music and Musical Institutions which have 
occurred during the season 1897-8, together with information respecting the events of 
the season 1898-9. Edited by A. C. R CARTER (Editor of ‘‘ The Year’s Art”). 
‘This publication has reached its third annual issue, and has made good its claim to be a useful 
book of reference. The arrangement of the book 1s now put upon a permanent and orderly 
basis.”—Zhe Academy. 
‘“Mr. A.C R. Carter, the able editor of ‘The Year’s Art,’ has scored another triumph 1n his 
editing of this useful vade mecum.”—Datly Mal 


LONDON: J. S. GWIRTUE & CO., Lop Ivy LANE, PATERNOSTER Row, E.C. 
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Messrs. 
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CHATTO &w WINDUS 


will be pleased to send FREE, upon application, 
a CATALOGJE, with descriptive Notices 
and Reviews, of WORKS OF FICTION 
published by them, a lst which 
contains over SIX HUNDRED Novels by the 
following, and many other Authors : 


Edmond About 

Hamilton Aidé 

W. L. Alden ' 

Mrs. Alexander ; 

Grant Allen 

Edwin Lester Arnold 

Rev. 8. Baring Gould 

Robert Barr 

Frank Barrett 

Walter Besant and 
James Rice 

Sir Walter Besant 

Ambrose Bierce 

Paul Bourget 

Bret Harte 

Robert Buchanan 

Hall Caine 

Robert W. Chambers 

J. Maclaren Cobban 

M. E. Coleridge 

Wilkie Collins 

Charles Egbert Craddock 

§. R. Crockett 

B, M. Croker 

Alphonse Daudet 

Dick Donovan 

Conan Doyle 

Sara Jeannette Duncan 

Annie Edwardes 

M. Betham-Edwards 

G. Manville Fenn 

Percy Fitzgerald 

R. E. Francillon 


Harold Frederic 
Charles Gibbon 

W. S. Gilbert 
Emest Glanville : 
James Grant 
Henry Greville 
Sydney Grundy 
John Habberton 
Owen Hall 

Thomas Hardy 
Julian Hawthorne 
G. A. Henty 

Mrs. Cashel Hoey 
Tighe Hopkins 
Mrs. Hungerford « 
Mrs. Alfred Hunt 
C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne 
J. K. Jerome 

Harry Lindsay 
Mrs. Lynn Linton 
Justin McCarthy 
Justin Huntly McCarthy 
George MacDonald 
Mrs. Macquoid 

W. H. Mallock 
Florence Marryat 
L. T. Meade 
Leonard Merrick 
Bertram Mitford 
Mrs. Molesworth 
Christie Murray 
Henry Newbolt 
Hume Nisbet 


W. E. Norris 
Georges Ohnet 

Mrs. Oliphant 

Ouida 

Gilbert Parker 
James Payn 

Walter Pollock 

Mrs. Campbell Praed 


Charles Reade 

Mrs. J. H. Riddell 
Amelie Rives 

F. W. Robinson 

W. Clark Russell 
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Hawley Smart 

T. W. Speight 
Robert Louis Stevenson 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Aw Entirety New EpITION or 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES 


Attd UNIVERSAL INFORMATION. 
A COMPLETE R&CORD OF ALL NATIONS AND TIMES. 
With Especial Reference to the History and Achievements of the Britiah Empire, 
CONTAINING THE HISTORY OF THE WORLD .TO THE AUTUMN OF 1898. 


BW BENJTJTAMIN VINCENT, 
Hon Librarian of the Royal Institution of Great Britain 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 218, half calf, 258 , full or tree calf, 318. 6d 
TWENTY-SECOND EDITION, 


Revised Corrected, and Enlarged with New and Important Matter, and thoroughly brought 
down to the Autumn of 1898, containing considerably over 


1,300 Pages, 12,500 Articles, 145,000 Dates and Facts. 


“The mention of dates brings us back to ‘Haydn’ the wonderful ‘Haydn’ is far 
more than &@ mere catalogue of dates It is a compendious history of every country 
and of almost everything under the sum—and on many subjects it is a veritable 
statistical encyclops@dia Are you interested in diamonds or coals, or . . orany 
mortal thing you hke to name? You will find out all about them in ‘Haydn,’ con- 
lensed and chronological, accurate and recent In short, ‘Haydn’ shuns no test in its 
broper line, and will disappoint no reasonable expectation "—DAILY CHRONICLE. 


Prospectus and Specimen Page sent post free on application. 


we AHEAD OF EVERY RIVAL. , 
“THE TIMES” calls it “A Miracle of Cheapness.” 


THE WINDSOR MAGAZINE 


EVERY MONTH CONTAINS 1HE 


BEST STORIES, PICTURES and ARTICLES, 
By the BEST AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 


THE WINDSOR HOLDS THE RECORD 


EOR THE BEST SERIAL STORY OF THE YEAR. 


During 1899 


““STALKY & CO.,"’ oe “* JOAN OF THE SWORD,’ 
By Rupyarp Kipiinec,® By S R Crockett, 


will appear. 
FOR CONTRIBUTORS, which include. 
| CONAN DOYLE. RUDYAERD KIPLING. 8. R. OROCKETT 
GUY BOOTHBY. ANTHONY HOPE. H, 8. MERRIMNAN, 
IAN MACLAREN. MAX PEMBERTON F A STEELE, ete., ete. 


MGGEST, BRIGHTEST, and BEST SIXPENNY MONTHLY. 
Lonpon. WARQ, LOCK & CO., Lmitrep. Satissury Sovare. E.C. 
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STANDARD ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


Large fcp 4to, cloth, 7s 6d. , half-Perszan, 10s 6d , half-morocco, 12s 6d. 


THE STUDENT’A ENGLISH DICTIONARY: Literary; Scientific, 
Etymological, and Pronouncing By JOHN OGILVIE,LLD New Edition, thoroughly 
Revised and greatly Augmented Edited by CHARLES MANANDALE,MA,LLD, 
Editor of the New Edition of ‘‘ The Impenal Dictionary " With extensive and useful 
Appendices, and illustrated by nearly 800 Wood Engravings 

4 


Fcp 4to, cloth, §s ; half-roxburgh, 6s 6d.; half-morocco, 9s 
A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: 


Etymological and Pronouncing, Literary, Scientific, and Technical By CHARLES 
ANNANDALE, MA, LL D 


*' We can heartily recommend this neat and handy volume to all who want a copious and trust- 
worthy English Dictionary of reasonable dimensions ’ —Atheneum 


In vols Imperial 8vo, cloth, £4 net, or half-morocco, £5 net 
THE IMPERIAL, DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A Complete Encyclopzdic Lexicon, Literary, Etymological, Scientific, Technological, 
and Pronouncing By JOHN OGILVIE, LL D New Edition, carefully Revised and 
greatly Augmented Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, MA, LLD Illustrated 
by above 3 000 Engravings on Wood 
‘*So far as vocabulary and treatment are concerned, we should not wish for anything better 
than the new ‘Imperial’ The etymology 1s clear and concise, and the illustrations are copious, 
appropriate, and wel] executed ”—7Jsmes 


London: BLACKIE & SON, Limitep, 50, Old Bailey. 





4 
“ Personally we have found the ‘Annual’ to be of the 
greatest service, and have on many oscastons discovered in 


its pages facts which we failed to find elsewhere.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


4th EDITION, 1808 520 pp With New Map 


| et . = Price Gs, 
Also Published in Two Parts, Part I SOU1H EUROPE 
Part II NORTH AFRICA AND MEDITERRANEAN 
\ ———— j ISLANDS Lach Volume Sold Separately Price 3s 6d 


memATENT COOKED 


FOOD 





With Special Articles on the Principal Invalid 
Stations by Resident English Physicians. 


By E. A. REYNOLDS-BALL, BA., F.RCS.,, 


Readers may feel assured of its impartiality and cen- 
fide in its advice —Scofsmast 
Within sts limits this 1s one of the best books of the kind 
that bas come under onr notice, —Lancet 


SATISFYING, STRENGTHENING * The eoicall end climatic notes in this cea ad 
valuable nm any one can estimate "—Qsecen 

MOSORZNE AND wovEGENG. | Ede 
SOLD EVERYWHERE  X¢fuse ad! Imetations KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO, LTD. 
ee ee ee ee Charing Croes Road, London, W.C. 


RIDGES FOOD MILLS. LQNDON, N. 
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.. the.. 


Amateur — 
l?hotographer 


THE BEST OF ALL 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
JOURNALS. 


Iustrated. 


‘EVERY FRIDAY 
PRICE T'WOPENCE. 





Specimen copy and List of good books 
free on receipt of post card. — 


- 


* LONDON: 


Hazell, Watson, & Viney, Ltd., 
1, CREED LANE, EC. 
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Published Annually. 
THE ‘ 


GAS& ELECTRIC LIGHTING COMPANIES’ 
DIRECTORY & STATISTICS. 


With Index of Names of Chairmen, Engineers, Managers, and 
Secretaries, 


Crown Svo, Cloth. 6s. 


THE WATER COMPANIES’ DIRECTORY 
AND STATISTICS. 


With Index of Names of Chairmen, Engineers, Managers, and 
Secretaries, 


Crown 8vo, Cloth. 6s. 


THE ABOVE BOOKS BOUND IN ONE VOLUME, 
Cloth, 10s, : 


LONDON: I. CREED LANE, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 





CONSTRUCTION OF GAS WORKS. 


By W. RALPH HERRING. 
Fully Sllustrated,. 


Mr. HERRING writes from the standpoint of an Engineer in 
acitve work, ‘not only in the Construction of Gas Works, but with 
an excellent knowledge of Gas Works Management. This work 
will be of great value to all interested in Gas Works Construction 


and Engineering. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth. 5s. 


LOW’S NEW HALF-CROWN 
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LIBRARY OF 


Standard Novels by Popular Writers 








The following Volumes are uniform Crown 8vo, bound in cloth, 28 6d. each. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE | By GEO. MACDONALD 


Lorna Doone (a:st = meaty Marston. With Por 
Tai 


By WILLIAM BLAC# 

A Daughter of Heth 
With Portrait of the Author 

The Strange Adventures 
of a Phaeton 

A Princess of Thule 

In Silk Attire 

Kilmeny 

Madcap Violet 

Three Feathers 

The Maid of Killeena 

Green Pastures and 
Piccadilly 

Macleod of Dare 

Lady Silverdale’s Sweet- 
heart 

White Wings 

Sunrise 

The Beautiful Wretch 

Shandon Bells 

Adventures in Thule 

Yolande 

Judith Shakespeare 

The Wise Women of 
Invermess 

White Heather 

Sabina Zembra 

The Strange Adventures 
of a Houseboat 

In Far Lochaber 

The Penance of John 
Logan 

The New Prince 
tunatus 

Donald Ross of Heimra 

Stand Fast, Craig Roy- 
ston ! 

Wolfenberg 

The Handsome Humes 

Highland Cousins 

The Magic Ink 

Briseis 


By Mrs. B. M. CROKER 


Someone Else 


By HESKETH BELL, C.B. 
A Witch’s Legacy 


For- 


Perlycross 
Cradock Nowell 
Clara Vaughan 
Cripps the Carrier 
Tommy Upmore 
Christowell 
Alice Lorraine 
Mary Anerley 
Erema 
Kit and Kitty 
Sprenghaven 
Tales from the Telling 
House 


By SIDNEY CHRISTIAN 


Sarah _ A Survival 
Lydia 


By JOSEPH HATTON 


Three Recruits 
The Old House at Sand- 
wich. Wit& Portrait 


By MRS, CASHEL HOEY 
A Golden Sorrow 


By Dr. 0. W. HOLMES 


The Guardian Angel 

Over the Tea Cups 

One Hundred Days in 
Europe e 


Adela Cathcart 

Vicar’s Daughter 
Weighed and Wanting 
Guild Court 

Stephen Archer 
Essays. With Portrait 


By Dr. J, PARKER 
Walgen Stanyer 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL 


The Wreck of the 
Grosvenor. With Portrait 

An Ocean Free Lance 

The Frozen Pirate 

A Sea Queen 

Little Loo 

The ‘‘ Lady Maud”’ 

My Watch Below 

John Holdsworth, Chief 
Mate 

Jack’s Courtship 

A Strange Voyage 

A Sailor's Sweetheart. 
With Portrait 

Betwixt the Forelands 

Mrs Dines’ Jewels 

The Emigrant Ship 

The Two Captains 


By J. A. STEUART 


By AVERY MACALPINE | 1, the Day of Battle 


A Man’s Conscience 


By ALFRED CLARK 


A Wark Place of the 
Earth 

The Finding of Lot’s 
Wife 


By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL 


Senior Partner 
Darsies and Buttercups 


By F. R. STOCKTON 


Casting Away of Mrs. 
Lecks 


By COUNT TOLSTOI 
The Ternble Czar 


By S. LEVETT YEATS 
The Honour of Savelli 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, LimiTep, 
St. Denstan’s House, F etter@Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. ¢ 
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WISITORS TO LONDON. 


TRANTER’S HOTEL, 


A FIRST-CLASS TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 
6, 7,8, 9, Bridgewater Square, BarWican, London. 


VISITORS TO LONDON will find man 
advantages by staying at this quiet, home-like, an 
comfortable Hotel. Most Cen for Business 
or Pleasure; near St. Paul’s Cathedral, G.P.O., 
and all Places of Interest ; two minutes’ walk from 
Aldersgate St., and five from Moorgate St. Metro- 
politan Railway Stations; Termini of the G.W., 
G.N., GE., Midland, and in connection with 
ALL Railways. Trains, Cars, ’Buses every three 
minutes to all parts of London and Suburbs. Highly 
recommended. Established 1859. Recen En. 
larged. Perfect Sanitary Arrangements. Night 
Porter. Electric Light. 

Christian Herald says:—‘' We can recommend 
Avante ‘Temperance Hotel as a most comfortable 
place. 

Terms—Bingle Bedrooms, 2/- to 2/6; Double, 3/- to 4/6, with use of Sitting, Smoking and Ooffee 

. Breakfast or Tea from 1/- to 1/9. NO CHARGE FOR ATTENDANCE, 


Special Inclusive Terms to Colonists, Americans, and others, 6/- per day, 


Includes Good Bedroom, Meat Breakfast, Meat Tea; or Supper, Lights, and Service, 2 persons, 
One Room, f7/- 


Write for ‘How to Spend a Week (or longer) in London,” with Tariff, Testimonials, and 
Sketch Map, post free, toG, T. 8S. TRANTER, Proprietor. Mention THIS ANNUAL. 


Telegraphic Address: HEALTHIEST, LONDON. a 


THE PREMIER ATLAS, IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


——— 











Dedicated by Special Permission to Ker Majesty. 


Size of Maps, 2o by 25 inches. Half-bound, royal folio (20 by 14 inches), in Russia or Morocco, 
with gilt titles and edges, £6 6s.; full-bound, Russia or Morocco extra gilt, with gilt 
edges, £10 10s. (to order). 


Royal Atlas of Modern Geography 


An entirely New Edition, thoroughly Revised to the Present Time, the Maps giving the 
very latest information. 


In a Series of Fifty-seven ean ae and Authentic Maps, and Ninety-four Inset Maps 
ith a 


and Plans, Coloured 1n Outline. omplete Index of easy References to each Map, com- 


prising over 185,000 Places contained in this Atlas. a 


Full details of this Atlas in Catalogue of Atlases, Maps, Globes, etc., sent post free to any Address. 


Ww. & A. K. JOHNSTON, 


' GEOGRAPHERS TO THE QUEEN, EDUCATIONAL AND ~ 
GENERAL PUBLISHERS, 


Edina Works, Easter Road, & 20, South Saint Andrew Street, 
EDINBURGE: 


&, Witite Hart Strect, Wagwick Lane, LONDON, E.C. 
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ORIENT LINE 


“ROYAL MAIL SERVICE 


ENGLAND AND AUSTRALIA. 








55% Reg , 7000 H P 6297 Reg., 7000 H.P. 


“CUZCO,” 
3918 Reg , 4000 H.P 


“ORMUZ,” 
6887 Rog., 9000 HP. 


iT OMRAH ” = ROTI 
Twin Screw, [& ft is e ull Ne), TN» “ OROYA,” 
8500 Reg ,10,000H P . ££ (Vs 6297 Reg,, 7000 H.P. 


e 
“ OPHIR,” 
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010Reg., ,000H.P. aoe “2, ena 


“ ORUBA,” 
5857 Reg., 7000 H.P, 


“ORIENT,” Se 
5965 Beg., 7500 H P.| 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS, 
TAKING PASSENGERS DIRECT TO AND FROM 


LONDON, GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, ISMAILIA, SUEZ, 
COLOMBO, ALBANY, ADELAIDE, MELBOURNE, & SYDNEY, 


And on Through Tickets to and from all Ports in AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND, 


High-olass culsine, electric lighting, hot and cold baths, good ventilation, and every comfort. 


CHEAP SINGLE AND RETURN TICKETS. 
Managers :— 
¥. GREEN & CO., ) Head Offices, 


ANDERSON, ANDERSON & co., J FENCHURCH AVENUE, 
LONDON, E.c. 


For Passage apply to_the latter Firm at 6, RENCHURCH AVENUE, E.0,; 
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NATAL LINE OF STEAMERS. 


LONDON TO NATAL IRECT, 
AND TAKING GOODS anp PASSENGERS FOR 


DELAGOA BAY, BEIRA, CHINDE, Etc. 


The Quickest and Most Direct Service to Johanneiburg and Pretoria. 


CONGELLA, PONGOLA, UMBILO, UMFULI, UMGENI, UMHLOTI, UMKUZ], 
UMLAZI, UMONA, UMTALI, UMTATA, UMVOTI, UMZINTO. 
Sall Every Fortnight frém the East India Docks, calling alter- 
nately at Grand Canary (Las Palmas) and Teneriffe. 


Also aFortnightly Service under contract with the Government of Natal, between Cape Colony, 
Natal, East Africa, and India (Madras and Calcutta}, calling at Ceylon, conveying Goods 
and Passengers; connecting at Calcutta a regular through Service from China and Japan, 
to South and East African Ports. 
RETURN TICKETS ISSUED TO ALL PORTS. 

The Steamerg of this Line have splendid amidship accommodation for Cabin Passengers at 
Moderate Rates, are fitted throughout with the Electric Light and Bells, Refrigerator, ies’ 
Boudoir, Smoking Roomg, all Modern Appliances, anda Piano. High-class cuisine. 

Surgeon and Sievar ss carried. Saloons on deck, of which inspection 13 invited by intending 
passengers. For Freight or Passage, apply to the Owners, 


BULLARD, KING & CO., 14, St. Mary Axe, E.C. 








AGENGIES : 
CAPE TOWN-ATTWELL & CO CALCUTTA—ANDERSON, WRIGHT, & CO. 
PORT ELIZABETH—KEITH & CO. MADRAS—PARRY & CO. 
DELAGOA BAY—L. COHEN & CO. COLOMBO—DELMEGE, FORSYTH, & CO. 
BEIRA—SUTER & CO. GALLE-EDWARD COATES & CO. 
JOHANNESBURG—KING & SONS. HONG KONG, Eto._DODWELL, CARLILL, & CO. 


Head Office for South Africa—KING & SONS, DURBAN, NATAL. 


ROYAL NATIONAL MISSION -T0 DEEP SEA FISHERMEN. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY, THE, QUEEN. 


This Society has ministered for seventeen years to the spiritual and physical needs of the North 
Sea trawlers, as well as to the kishermen on the West Coast, off the South of Ireland, East Coast 
of Scotland, and’elsewhere. During recent years the Society has established two permanent 
hospital stations on the Labrador coast, which are also centres of spiritual effort. The steamers, 
Jutta Sheridan and Princess May, carry on itinerary Medical Mission work along the whole 800 
miles of coast frequented by the English-speaking fisher-folk. The Society has also shore agents 
at Gorleston (Great Yarmouth), Grimsby, Ymuiden (Holland), Aberdeen, Milford Haven, etc. It 
thus wholly employs thirteen vessels (three of them being fully equipped hospital ships with 
surgeons on board), and the number of persons medically treated as in and out patients during 1897 
was no less than 12,540. The Councié earnestly appeal for Funds. Large or small donations will 
be roe ac nowiec ged: Cheques or Postal Orders to be made payable to The 
(FRANOIS H. WOOD), and crossed “ Lloyds Bank, Ltd,”: 


Offices: BRIDGE HOUSE, 181, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 5.0. 


NOTES _. 
MOTOR CARS, 


BY J. H. KNIGHT. 
Stiff Boards, One Shilling. Postage, Twopence. 


LONDON : 
HAZELL, WATSQN, & VINEY, Ld 


> + CREED LANE. ®UDGATE HILL. fc. 
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ARDIA CEYLON, JAYA, QUEENSLAND, BURMAH, PERSIE, 
® EAST AFRICA, etc. 


rritish India Steam Navigation Company, 


LIMITED. 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 


STEAMERS from LONDON to 


EGYPT. BOMBAY. BATAVIA. 
CALCUTTA. KURRACHEE, SAMARANG. 
MADRAS. BAGDAD. SOURABAYA. 
COLOMBO. ZANZIBAR. ROCKHAMPTON. 
RANGOON. MOMBASSA. TOWNSVILLE., 
MAURITIUS. BRISBANE. MARYBOROUGH. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 


NDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, & JAVA. 


Every comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co,, British India House, 23, Great Winchester St., E.C., 
id Craven House, Northumberland Avenue, S.W.; or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL 
Co. (Freight Brokers), Albert Square, Manchester, 51, Pall Mall, and Dock House, 
illiter Street, London. 


“UNION LINE 


FOR 


OUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND DIAMOND FIELDS, 
AND RHODESIA, 
Cape of Good Hope, Natal & East African Royal Mail Service, 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 


WEEKLY DEPARTURES FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 


'orts called at—Lisbon, Madeira, and Tenerife (Canary Islands), CAPE TOWN, Momel 
Bay, PORT ELIZABETH, EAST LONDON, NA » Delagoa Bay, and Beirs, 
onnection at Natal with Steamess of the German East African Line for East Coast Ports, 
St. Helena and Ascension called at at intervals. 

UHION LINE EXPRESSES” from WATERLOO EVERY SATURDAY, 


Return Ocean Tickets Issued. Free Rail Tickets London and Plymouth to Southampton. 
eap Tickets for Passengers’ frien 


Surgeon and Stewardesses carried. Electric Light, Refrigerators, ett 
FOR HANDBOOK AND ALL INFORMATION APPLY TO Ser 
[E UNION STEAMSHIP .COMPANY, Ltd, 


pate Read, SOUTHAMPTON ; 14, Cockspur Street, LONDON, 8.9.3 and 
| Recith Africa House, 95 to 06, Bighopegate St, Within, LONDON, 22.0, 





